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THE    OCEAN    AND    ITS    LIFE. 


HIGH  on  the  terrible  oliff  that  over- 
hangs the  Oharybdis  of  the  ancientss 
stood  King  Frederick,  of  Sioily ;  and  by 
his  side  the  fairest  of  Europe's  fair 
daughters.  Often  and  often  had  he 
gazed  down  into  the  fierce  seething 
cauldron  beneath  him,  and  in  vain  had 
he  offered  the  gold  of  his  treaanre  and 
the  honors  of  his  oonrt  to  him  who 
would  dive  into  the  whirlpool  and  tell 
him  of  the  fearful  mysteries  that  were 
hid  beneath  the  hissing,  boiling  foam. 
But  neither  fisherman  nor  proud  knight 
had  dared  to  tempt  the  Orcd  of  mercy, 
and  to  venture  down  into  the  dread 
abyss,  which  threatened  death,  sure, 
inevitable  death,  to  the  bold  intruder. 
Bat  better  than  gold  and  honor,  is  fair 
maiden's  love.  And  when  the  kind's 
beautiful  daughter  smiled  upon  the 
gazing  crowd  around  her,  and  when  her 
sweet  lips  uttered  words  of  gentle  en- 
treaty, the  spell  was  woven,  and  the 
bold  heart  found  that  would  do  her 
bidding,  forgetful  of  worldly  reward, 
and  alas !  unmindful,  also,  of  the  word 
of  the  Almighty  I 

He  was  a  bold  seaman,  and  his  com- 
fumions  called  him  Pesce-Oolo,  Nick  the 
tish,  for  he  lived  in  the  ocean's  depths, 
and  days  and  nights  passed,  which  he 
spent  swimming  and  diving  in  the  warm 
waters  of  Sicily.  And  from  the  very 
cliff  on  which  the  king-  had  spoken  his 
taunting  words,  from  the  very  feet  of 
his  fair,  tempting  child,  he  threw  him- 
self down  into  Uie  raging  fiood.  The 
waters  closed  over  him,  hissing  and 
seething  in  restless  madness,  and  deeper 
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and  darker  grew  the  fierce  whirlpool. 
All  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  gaping 
gulf,  all  lips  were  ailent  as  the  grave. 
Time  seemed  to  be  at  rest;  the  very 
hearts  ceased  to  beat.  But  lot  out  of 
the  dark  waves  there  arises  a  snow- 
white  form,  and  a  glowing  arm  is  seen, 
and  black  enrls  hanging  down  on  the 
nervous  neck  of  the  daring  seaman. 
And,  as  he  breathes  once  more  the  pure 
air  of  heaven,  and  as  his  eyes  behold 
once  more  the  blue  vault  above  him, 
he  stammers  words  of  thanks  to  his 
Maker ;  and  a  sliout  arose  from  cliff  to 
diff,  that  the  welkin  rang,  and  the 
ocean's  roar  was  hushed. 

But  when  their  eyes  turned  again  to 
greet  the  bold  man  who  had  dared  what 
God  had  forbidden,  and  man  had  never 
ventured  to  do,  the  dark  waters  had 
closed  upon  him.  They  saw  the  fierce 
flood  rush  up  in  wild  haste ;  they  saw 
the  white  foam  sink  down  into  the  dark, 
gloomy  gulf;  they  heard  the  thunder- 
ing roar  and  the  hideous  hissing  below ; 
the  waters  rose  and  the  waters  fell,  but 
the  bold,  daring  seaman  was  never  seen 
again. 

And  so  it  is  even  now.  Little  is 
known  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  the 
great  deep,  and  the  hux^^r^  ocean  de- 
mands still  its  countless  victims.  For  the 
calm  of  the  sea  is  a  treacherous  rest,  and 
under  the  deceitful  mirror-like  smooth- 
ness reign  eternal  warfare  and  strife. 
Ocean  us  holds  not,  as  of  old,  the  Earth, 
his  spouse,  in  quiet,  loving  embrace ;  our 
sea-god  is  a  go<l  of  battles,  and  wrestles 
and  wrangles  in  never-ceasing  struggle 
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wltli  the  firm  «ondnent.  Even  when 
Apparently  oalin  and  slunibering,  he  is 
moving  in  restless  action,  for  ^^  there  is 
sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  quiet." 
Listen,  and  yon  will  hear  the  gentle 
beating  of  playful  wares  against  the 
snowy  aands  of  the  beach ;  look  again, 
nnd  you  will  see  the  gigantic  mass 
breathe  and  heave  h'ke  a  Uring  being. 
No  quiet,  bo  sleep,  is  allowed  to  the 
great  element.  As  the  little  brook 
dances  merrily  over  rock  and  root, 
never  resting  day  and  nigbt,  so  the 
great  ocean  also  knows  no  Insure,  no 
repose. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  that  the 
weight  of  the  imitated  atmosphere 
presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  vast 
ocean,  and  moves  it  now  with  the  gen- 
tle breath  of  the  zephyr,  and  now  with 
the  fierce  power  of  the  tempest.  Even 
when  the  waters  seem  lashed  into 
niadness  by  the  raging  tornado,  or  rise 
in  daring  rebellion  under  the  sudden, 
sullen  fury  of  the  typhoon,  it  is  but 
child's  play  compared  with  the  gigantic 
and  yet  silent,  lawful  movement,  in 
which  they  ascend  to  the  very  heavens 
on  high,  where  "He  bindeth  up  the 
waters  in  his  thick  clouds,"  and  then 
again  gink  uncompUining  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  earth. 

As  the  bright  sun  rests  warm  and 

glowing  on  the  bosom  of  the  cool  flood, 

millions   of  briny  drops  abandon   the 

mighty  ocean  and  rise,  unseen  by  human 

eye^  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

np  into  the  blue  ether.      But  soon  they 

Are  recalled  to  their  allegiance.     They 

fgather  into  silvery  clouds,  race  around 

Tthe  globe,  and  sink  down  again,  now 

iimpetuonsly  in  a  furious  storm,  bringing 

(destruction    and  ruin,    now  as   gentle 

Drain,  fertilizing  and  refreshing,  or  more 

,*quietly  yet,  as  brilliant  dew  pearls,  glit- 

jTterinff  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfolding  rose 

land  filling  each  tiny  cup  held  up  by  leaf 

*iaird  blossom.    Eagerlv  the  thirsty  earth 

'«drinks  in  the  heavenly  gift ;  in  a  thou- 

iMmd  veins  she  sends    it  down  to  her 

newest  depths,  and  fills  her  vast  invisi- 

Tble  -reservoirs.    Soon  she  can  hold  tlio 

^ch      abundance    of     health-bringing 

hwatew  no  longer,  and  through  the  cleft 

|jand  •cliff  they  gush  joyfully    forth  as 

nnerry,  chattering  springs.      They  join 

n'ill  le  rill,  and  rush  heedlessly  down 

Tthe  meantains  in  brook  and  creek,  until 

Tthey  grow  to  mighty  rivers,  thundering 

-over  #gantio  rocks,  leap  fearlessly  down 

"lofty  piecipices,  or  gently  rolling  their 

jnigh^  jnasses  along  the  inclined  planes 


of  lowlands,    become   man^s   o1 
slaves,  and  carry  richly  laden 
on  their  broad  shoulders,  befon 
return  once  more  to  the  bosom  e 
common  mother,  the  great  ocean. 

How  quietly,  bow  silently 
works  in  her  great  hooBehoId.  U 
and  unseen,  these  cneriBOiis  ma 
water  rise  up  from  the  broad  i 
the  earth,  and  yet  tt  requires  n 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  v 
which  the  sun  grante  to  our  gY 
lift  them  up  from  the  eeeatt  to 
gion  of  clouds.  Raised  tlws  by 
far  beyond  our  boldest  specallBtio' 
thence  returning  as  blessecl  fi 
humble  mill-race,  or  a»  aetive', 
high-road  carrying  huge  kcwb^  fro 
to  land,  the  ocean  receives-  l^aei 
its  own,  and  thus  completes-  om 
great  movements  in  the  etefim) 
through  water,  air,  and  land. 

But  the  mighty  ocean  restv  nn 
in  its  own  legitimate  limits.  Wh 
driven  about  as  spray^  as  mist,  ae 
when  gently  reposing  m  its  eteme 
on  the  bosom  of  the  great  earti 
still  subject  to  powerful  influence 
abroad.  That  mysterious  force 
chains  sun  to  sun,  and  planet  to 
which  calls  back  the  wandering 
to  its  central  sun,  and  binds  the 
in  one  great  universe,  the  for 
general  attraction,  must  needs  hi 
effect  upon  the  waters  also,  and 
the  control  of  sun  and  moon,  the 
form  a  second  race  around  the  gl 
which  we  live. 

"When  the  companions  of  Nei 
^nder  Alexander  the  Great,  reach 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  nothing  excite 
Amazement  in  that  wonderful  c 
«o  much  as  the  regular  rise  and 
■aXL  the  ocean — a  phenomena  whi( 
tiad  sever  seen  at  home,  on  the 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Evei 
«hoii;  stay  there  sufficed,  howe^ 
-show  thcon  the  connectioA  of  t 
'tonishfug  change  with  the  pha 
tbe  m<Mo,  For  ^^  sweet  as  the 
Ti^t  bleeps  upon  this  bank,^*  it  is 
-thdess  <ull  of  silent  power,  81 
even  iktma  the  larger  sun,  bees 
much  nearer  to  the  earth,  it  raise 
the  4>oundless  plains  of  the  Pf 
wave  only  a  few  feet  high,  but  < 
ing  ^oei^n  to  the  bottom  of  the  s 
mo^^s  'it-enwards,  chained  as  it  1 
its  own  pttth  high  in  heaven.  H 
:and  powmess  this  wave  rolls  ak 
placid  emtface  of  the  ocean.  Bu 
.arise,  fie-w  Holland  on  one  side, 
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em  Abia  on  the  other,  and  the  low  bnt 
immensely  broad  tidal  wave  is  pressed 
together  and  rises  upwards,  racmg  ra- 
pidly round  the  sharp  point  of  Africa. 
An  hour  after  the  moon  has  risen  high- 
est at  Greenwich,  it  reaches  Fez  and 
Morocco;  two  hours  later  it  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  fourth 
hour  sees  it  rush  with  increased  force 
into  the  Ohannel  and  past  the  western 
coast  of  England.  There  the  rocky 
diffis  of  Ireland  and  the  numerous  is- 
lands of  the  Northern  seas  arrest  its 
raoid  course,  so  that  it  reaches  Norway 
only  after  an  eight  hours^  headlong  race. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  wave 
hurries  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica in  almost  f\irious  haste,  often 
amounting  to  120  miles  an  hour;  fh>m 
thence  it  passes  on  to  the  north,  where, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  it  rises  here  and 
there  to  the  enormous  height  of  eighty 
feet.  Such  is  not  rarely  the  case  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy — a  circumstance  which 
shows  us  forcibly  the  vast  superiority 
of  this  silent,  steady  movement  over 
that  of  the  fiercest  tempest.  Even  at 
that  most  stormy  and  most  dreaded 
spot  on  earth,  Gape  Horn,  all  the  vio- 
lence of  raging  tempests  cannot  raise 
the  waves  higher  than  some  thirty  feet, 
nor  does  it  ever  disturb  the  habitual 
calm  of  the  ocean  deeper  than  a  few 
fathoms,  so  that  divers  do  not  hesitate 
to  stay  below,  even  when  the  hurricane 
rages  above.  Gentle  in  its  appearance, 
though  grand  in  its  effect,  this  mighty 
wave  shows  its  true  power  only  when 
it  meets  obstacles  worthy  of  such  effort. 
Where  strong  currents  oppose  its  ap- 
proach, as  in  the  river  Dordogne,  m 
France,  it  races  in  contemptuous  haste 
up  the  daring  stream  and  reaches  there, 
for  instance,  in  two  minutes,  the  height 
of  lofty  houses.  Or  it  rolls  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  Amazon  River  mountain 
high  up  into  huge  dark  masses  of  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  then  drives  them 
steadily,  resistlessly  upwards,  leaving 
the  calm  of  a  mirror  behind,  and  send- 
ing its  roar  and  its  thunder  for  miles 
into  the  upland. 

Still  less  known  and  less  observed  is 
the  third  great  movement  which  inter- 
rupts the  apparent  calm  and  peace  of 
the  ocean.  For  here,  as  everywhere, 
movement  is  life,  as  rest  would  be 
death.  Without  this-ever  stirring  acti- 
vity in  its  own  bosom,  without  this 
constant  moving  and  intermingling  of 
its   waters,  the    countless  myriads   of 


decaying  plants  and  animals  which  are 
daily  buried  in  the  vast  deep,  would 
soon  destroy,  by.  their  mephitio  vapors, 
all  life  upon  earth.  This,  greatest  of  all 
movements,  never  resting,  never  ending, 
is  the  effect  of  the  son  and  the  warmth 
it  generates.  Like  all  bodies,  water 
also  contracts,  and  consequently  grows 
heavier  as  the  temperature  sinks;  but 
only  to  a  certain  point,  about  three  de- 
gress Reaumur.  This  is  the  invariable 
warmth  of  the  ocean  at  a  deptn  of 
8,600  feet^  and  below  that.  If  tke  tem- 
perature is  cooler,  water  becomes  thin- 
ner again  and  lighter,  so  that  at  the 
freezing  point,  as  ice,  it  weighs  consider- 
ably less  than  when  fluid.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  relation  of  water 
to  warmth  produces  the  remarkable 
result,  that  in  the  great  ocean  an  inces- 
sant movement  continues:  up  to  the 
above  mentioned  degree  of  warmth, 
the  warmer  and  lighter  water  rises  con- 
tinually, whilst  the  cooler  and  heavier 
sinks  in  like  manner ;  below  that  point 
the  colder  water  rises  and  the  warmer 
part  descends  to  the  bottom.  Hence, 
the  many  currents  in  the  vast  mass  of 
the  ocean ;  sometimes  icy  cold,  at  other 
times  warm,  and  even  hot,  so  that  often 
the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  current  and  that  of  the  quiet 
water  by  its  side,  is  quite  astonishing. 
The  great  Humboldt  found  at  Truzillo, 
the  undisturbed  waters  as  warm  as  22 
degrees,  whilst  the  stream  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast  had  but  little  more  than  8 
degrees,  and  the  sailor  who  paddles  his 
boat  with  tolerable  accuracy  on  the 
outer  line  of  the  gulf-stream,  may  dip 
his  left  into  cold  and  his  right  into 
warm  water. 

Greater  wonders  still  are  hidden  under 
the  calm,  still  surface  of  the  slumbering 
giant.  Thouffhtless  and  careless,  man 
passes  in  his  Tight  fragile  boat,  over  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  lit- 
tle does  he  know,  as  vet,  of  the  vast 
plains  beneath  him,  the  luxuriant  forests, 
the  sweet,  green  meadows,  that  lie 
stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  unmeasured 
mountains,  which  raise  their  lofty  peaks 
up  to  his  ship's  bottom,  and  the  fiery 
volcanoes  that  earthquakes  have  thrown 
up  below  the  waves. 

For  the  sea,  also,  has  its  hills  and  its 
dales;  its  table-lands  and  its  valleys; 
sometimes  barren,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Beneath  its 
placid,  even  sur&ce,  there  are  ineqnili- 
ties  &r  greater  than  the  most  startling 
on  the  continents  of  the  earth.    In  the 
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Atlantic,  south  of  St.  Helena,  the  lead  of 
the  French  frigate  Venup,  reached  hot- 
torn  only  at  a  depth  of  14,556  feet,  or  a 
distance  equal  to  the  height  of  Mount 
Blanc;  and  Captain  Ross,  during  his 
last  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  found, 
at  27,600  feet,  a  depth  equal  to  more 
than  five  miles,  no  hottomyet:  so  that 
there  the  Dawalaghiri  might  have  heen 
placed  on  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  without 
appearing  aTOye  the  waters  I  And  yet, 
from  tlie  same  depth,  mountains  rise  in 
olifb  and  reefs,  or  expand  upwards,  in 
broad,  fertile  Islands. 

Nor  can  we  any  longer  sustain  the  an- 
cient faith  in  the  stabuity  of  the  *^  terra 
firma^^  as  contrasted  with  the  ever- 
changing  nature  of  the  sea.  Recent  dis- 
coveries have  proved  that  the  land 
changes,  and  the  waters  are  stable  I  The 
ocean  maintains  always  the  same  level ; 
but,  as  on  the  great  continents,  table- 
lands rise  and  prairies  sink,  so  does  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  rise  and  fall.  In  the 
South  Sea  this  takes  place  alternately,  at 
stated  times.  To  sucn  sinking  portions 
of  our  earth  belongs,  among  others.  New 
Holland.  So  far  from  being  a  new, 
young  land,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  with 
Its  strange  flora,  so  unlike  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  its  odd  and  mar- 
vellous animals,  an  aged,  dying  island, 
which  the  ocean  is  slowly  burying,  inch 
by  inch. 

And  a  wondrons  world,  is  the  world 
of  the  great  sea.  There  are  deep  abysses, 
fiDed  with  huge  rocks,  spectral  rriins  of 
large  ships,  and  the  corpses  of  men. 
There  lie,  half  covered  with  lime  and 
slime,  the  green,  decaying  gnn,  and  the 
precious  box,  filled  with  the  ^Id  of  Peru's 
snow-covered  Alps,  by  the  side  of  count- 
less skeletons,  gathered  from  every  shore 
and  every  cUme.  There  moulders  the 
bald  skull  of  the  brave  sea  captain,  by 
the  side  of  the  broken  armor  of  gigantic 
turtles;  the  whaler's  harpoon  rests 
peaceably  near  the  tooth  of  the  whale ; 
thousands  of  fishes  dwell  in  huge  bales 
of  costly  silks  from  India,  and  over  them 
pass,  in  silent  crowds,  myriads  of  dimi- 
nutive infhsoria ;  enormous  whales,  and 
voracious  sharks,  chasing  before  them 
thickly  packed  shoals  of  frightened  her- 
rings. Here,  the  sea  foams  and  frets 
restlessly  up  curiously-shaped  difls,  and 
oddly-formed  rocks;  there,  it  moves 
.sluggishly  over  large  plains  of  white, 
'shining  sand.  In  the  morning,  the  tidal 
waves  break  in  grim  ftiry  against  the 
bald  peaks  of  submarine  Alps,  or  pass,  in 
hissing  streams,  through  ancient  forests 


on  their  side;  in  the  evening,  they  glide 
noiselessly  over  bottomless  abysses,  as  if 
afraid,  lest  they,  also,  might  sink  down 
into  the  eternal  night  below,  from  which 
rises  distant  thunder ;  and  the  locked  up 
waters  roar  and  whine  like  evil  spirits 
chained  in  tlie  vast  deep. 

The  ocean  is  a  vast  chamel  house. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  ani- 
mals mouldering,  piled  up,  layer  upon 
layer,  in  huge  masses,  or  forming  mile- 
long  banks.  For  no  peace  is  found  be- 
low and  under  the  thin,  transparent  veil ; 
there  reipns  endless  murder,  wild  war- 
fiemd,  and  fierce  bloodshed.  Infinite,  un- 
quenchable hatred  seems  to  dwell  in  the 
cold,  unfeeling  deep.  Destruction  alone, 
maintains  life  in  the  boundless  world  of 
the  ocean.  Lions,  tigers  and  wolves, 
reach  a  gigantic  size  in  its  vast  caverns, 
and,  day  ^ter  day,  destroy  whole  gene- 
rations of  smaller  animals.  Polypi  and 
medussa,  in  countless  numbers,  spread 
their  nets,  catching  the  thoughdess  radi- 
ati  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  huge 
whale  swallows,  at  one  gulp,  millions  of 
minute,  but  living  creatures.  The  sword- 
fish  and  the  sea-lion  hunt  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  of  the  Pacific,  and  tiny 
parasites  dart  upon  the  tunny  fish,  to 
dwell  in  myriads  in  his  thick  layers  of 
fat.  All  are  hunting,  killing,  murdering ; 
but  the  strife  is  silent,  no  war-cry  is 
heard,  no  burst  of  anguish  disturbs  the 
eternal  silence,  no  shouts  of  triumph  rise 
up  through  tlje  crystal  waves  to  the 
world  of  light.  The  batUes  are  fought 
in  deep,  still  secresy ;  only  now  and  then 
the  parting  waves  disclose  the  bloody 
scene  for  an  instant,  or  the  dying  whale 
throws  his  enormous  carcass  high  into 
the  air,  driving  the  water  up  in  lofty  co- 
lumns, capped  with  foam,  and  tinged 
with  blooa. 

Ceaseless  as  that  warfare  is,  it  does  not 
leave  the  ocean's  depths  a  waste,  a  scene 
of  desolation.  On  tne  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  sea,  the  most  varied  and  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  creation,  where 
nature  still  keeps  some  of  her  profound- 
est  secrets,  teems  with  life.  ^^  Things 
innumerable,  both  great  and  small,  are 
there."  It  contains,  especially,  a  most 
diversified  and  exuberant  abundance  of 
animal  life,  from  the  microscopic  infu- 
soria, in  inconceivable  numbers,  up  to 
those  colossal  forms  which,  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  weight,  are  left  free  to 
exert  the  whole  of  their  giant  power  for 
their  enjoyment.  Where  the  rocky  clife 
of  Spitzbergen  and  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Victoria  land  refose  to  nourish 
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6TMI'  the  simplest,  humblest  lichen, 
where  no  reindeer  is  ever  seen,  and 
even  the  polar  bear  finds  no  longer  com- 
fort^ there  the  sea  is  still  covered  with 
fnd  and  confervaB,  and  myriads  of  rai- 
nnte  animals  crowd  its  life-sustain- 
ing waves.  Naturally,  the  purest  spring- 
water  is  not  more  limpid  than  die  water 
of  the  ocean;  for  it  absorbs  all  colors 
save  that  of  ultramarine,  which  ^ves  it 
the  aznre  hue  vying  with  the  blue  of 
heaven.  It  varies,  to  be  sure,  with  every 
gleam  of  sunshine,  with  every  passing 
dood,  and  when  shallow,  it  reflects  the 
color  of  its  bed.  But  its  brightest  tints, 
and  strangest  colors,  are  derived  from  in- 
fusoria and  plants.  In  the  Arctic  Sea,  a 
broad  band  of  opaque  olive  green,  passes 
right  through  the  pure  ultramarine ;  and 
off  the  Arabian  coast,  we  are  told,  there 
18  a  strip  of  green  water  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  a  ship  has  been  seen  in  blue 
and  green  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vermillion  Sea  of  California,  has  its  name 
from  the  red  color  of  vast  quantities  of 
infusoria,  and  the  Bed  Sea  of  Arabia 
change;}  from  delicate  pink  to  deep  scar- 
let, as  its  tiny  inhabitants  move  in 
thicker  or  thinner  layers.  Other  masses 
of  minute  creatures  tinge  the  waters 
round  the  Maldives  black,  and  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  white. 

When  Captain  Ross,  in  the  Arctic 
Sea,  explored  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
dropped  his  lead  to  a  depth  of  6,000 ieet, 
he  still  brought  up  living  animalculs ; 
and,  even  at  a  depth  exceeding  the  height 
of  our  loftiest  mountains,  the  water  is 
alive  with  countless  hosts  of  diminutive, 
phosphoric  creatures,  which,  when  at- 
tracted to  the  surface,  convert  every 
wave  into  a  crest  of  light,  and  the  wide 
ocean  i  nto  a  sea  of  fire.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  abundance  of  these  minute  be- 
ings, and  of  the  animal  matter  supplied 
by  their  rapid  decomposition,  is  such, 
that  the  sea  water  itself  becomes  a  nu- 
tritious fluid  to  many  of  the  largest 
dwellers  in  the  ocean.  Still,  they  all 
have  their  own  homes,  even  their  own 
means  of  locomotion.  They  are  not 
bound  to  certain  regions  of  that  great 
country  below  tlie  ocean's  watei*s.  They 
travel  far  and  fast ;  currents,  unknown 
to  man,  carry  them,  in  vast  masses,  from 
the  Pole  to  tie  Eqoator,  and  often  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  so  that  the  whale  must 
travel,  with  locomotive  speed,  to  follow 
the  medusaj  of  the  Arctic  to  the  seas  of 
the  Antilles,  if  he  will  not  dispense  with 
his  daily  food.  How  strange  a  chase ! 
The  giant  of  the  seas  racing  in  furious 


haste  after  hardly  visible,  faintly  colored, 
jelly-balls  I 

But,  for  othe;  purposes,  also,  there  is 
incessant  travel  going  on  in  the  ocean's 
hidden  realm.  Water  is  the  true  and 
proper  element  of  motion.  Hence,  we 
find  here  the  most  rapid  journeys,  the 
most  constant  changes  from  zone  to  zone. 
No  class  of  animals  travel  so  much  and 
80  regularlv  as  fish,  and  nowhere,  in  the 
vast  household  of  nature,  do  we  see  so 
clearly  the  close  relation  between  the 
wants  of  man,  and  the  provision  made  for 
them  by  a  bountiful  providence.  The 
first  herrings  that  appeared  in  the  waters 
of  Holland,  used  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
weight  in  gold,  and  a  Japanese  nobleman 
spent  more  than  a  thousand  ducats  for  a 
brace  of  common  fish,  when  it  pleased 
his  Japanese  migesty  to  order  a  fish  din- 
ner at  his  house  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  all  fish  leave  the  coasts  of  his 
country. 

Now  singly,  now  in  shoals,  fish  are 
constantly  seen  moving  through  the 
ocean.  The  delicate  mackerel  travels 
towards  the  south,  the  small,  elegant  sar- 
dine, of  the  Mediterranean,  moves  in 
spring  westward,  and  returns  in  fall  to 
the  east.  The  sturgeon  of  northern  seas, 
sails  lonely  up  the  larce  rivers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  found 
in  the  very  heart  of  Germanv,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg.  Triangular  masses  of  salmon  press 
up  nearly  all  northern  rivers,  and  are 
sometimes  so  numerous,  so  closely  packed, 
that  they  actually  impede  the  current  of 
large  rivers.  Before  their  arrival,  count- 
less millions  of  herrings  leave  the  same 
waters,  but  where  their  home  is,  man 
has  not  yet  found  out.  Only  in  the 
spring  months  there  suddenly  appear 
vast  banks  of  this  remarkable  fish,  two 
or  three  miles  wide,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  long,  and  so  dense  are  the  crowds, 
so  great  their  depth,  that  lances  and  har- 
poons,— even  the  sounding  lead — thrown 
at  random  amongst  them,  do  not  sink, 
but  remain  standing  upright.  What 
numbers  are  devoured  by  sharks  and 
birds  of  prey,  is  not  known ;  what  im- 
mense quantities  are  caught  along  the 
coast,  to  be  spread  as  manure  on  the 
fields  inland,  is  beyond  all  calculation  ; 
and  yet,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
over  a  thousand  millions  alone,  are  an- 
nually sailed  for  winter  consumption  I 

Alike  gigantic  is  the  life  of  the  ocean 
in  its  dimensions.  Whales  of  a  hundred 
feet  length  and  more,  are  the  largest  of 
all  animals  on  earth,  five  times  as  long  as 
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the  elephant  the  giant  of  the  firm  land. 
Tartlee  weigning  a  thousand  ponnds,  are 
found  in  more  than  one  sea.  The  rocky 
islands  of  the  southern  Arctic  alone, 
furnish  a  yearly  supply  of  a  million  of 
sea-lions,  sea-cows,  and  seals.  Huge 
hirds  rise  from  the  foam-covered  waves, 
their  homes  never  seen  by  human  eye, 
their  young  ones  bred  in  lands  unknown 
to  man.  Islands  are  formed,  and  moun- 
tains raised,  by  the  mere  dung  of  gene- 
rations of  smaller  birds.  And  yet  nature 
is  here  also  greatest  in  her  sniallest  cre- 
ations. For  how  fine  must,  for  instance, 
be  the  texture  of  sinews  and  muscles,  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  in  animals  that 
never  reach  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even  a 
pin^s  head  I 

The  ocean  has  not  only  its  mountains 
and  plains,  its  turf  moors  and  sandy  de- 
serts, its  rivers  and  sweet  springs,  gushing 
forth  from  hidden  recesses,  and  rising 
through  the  midst  of  salt  water,  but  it 
has  idso  its  lofty  forests,  with  luxuriant 
parasites,  its  vast  prairies  and  blooming 
gardens;  landscapes,  in  fine,  far  more 
gorgeous  and  glorious  than  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  firm  land.  It  is  true  that  but 
two  kinds  of  plants,  algsd  or  fucus,  pros- 
per upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  one 
a  jointed  kind,  having  a  threadlike  form, 
the  other  jolntless,  and  containing  all  the 
species  that  grow  in  submarine  forests,  or 
float  like  green  meadows  in  the  open  sea. 
But  their  forms  are  so  varied,  their  colors 
so  brilliant,  their  number  and  size  so 
enormous,  that  they  change  the  deep 
into  fSabulous.  fairy  gardens.  And,  as 
branches  and  leaves  of  firm,  earth-rooted 
trees,  tremble  and  bend  on  the  elastic 
waves  of  ttie  air,  or  wr^e,  sighing  and 
groaning,  with  the  tempest^s  fury,  so  "  the 
seaweed,  slimy  and  dark,  waves  its  arms, 
so  lank  and  brown,^'  and  struggles  with 
the  ocean,  that  pulls  at  its  roots,  and 
tears  its  leaves  into  shreds.  Now  and 
then  the  mighty  adversary  is  victorious, 
and  rends  &em  from  their  home,  when 
they  wander  homeless  and  restless,  in 
long,  broad  masses,  towards  the  shores 
of  distant  lands,  where  often  fields  are 
found  so  impenetrable,  that  they  have 
saved  vessels  from  shipwreck,  and  many 
a  human  life  from  the  hungry  waves. 

These  Afferent  kinds  of  fucus  dwell  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
their  own,  well-defined  limits.  Some 
cling  with  hand-like  roots  so  firmly  to 
the  rockv  ground  that,  when  strong 
waves  puU  and  tear  their  upper  parts, 
they  often  lift  up  gigantic  masses)  of 
stone,  and  drag  them,  like  huge  anchors, 


for  miles  and  miles.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, love  the  coast,  or,  at  least,  a  firm 
sea  bottom,  and  seldom  thrive  lower  than 
at  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms.  Still,  they 
are  found  in  every  sea;  the  most  gigan- 
tic, strangely  enough,  in  the  two  Arctics, 
where  they  reach  the  enormous  length 
of  1,600  feet.  Occasionally,  they  cover 
vast  portions  of  the  sea,  and  form  those 
fabulous  green  meadows  on  deep,  azure 
ground,  which  struck  terror  in  the  hearts 
of  early  navigators.  The  largest  of  these, 
called  Sargossa  Sea,  between  the  Azores 
and  the  Antilles,  is  a  huge  floating  ear- 
den,  stretching,  with  a  varying  width  of 
one  to  three  hundred  miles,  over  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  Colum- 
bus spent  three  hopeless,  endless  weeks, 
in  passing  through  this  strange  land  of 
ocean-prairies  I 

Take  these  fuel  out  of  their  briny 
element,  and  they  present  you  with  forms 
as  whimsical  as  luxuriant.  They  are,  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  shapeless  mass- 
es of  jelly,  covered  with  a  leathery  sur- 
face, and  mostly  dividing  into  irregular 
branches,  which  occasionally  end  in 
scanty  bunches  of  real  leaves.  The  first 
stem  is  thin  and  dry  ;  it  dies  soon,  but 
the  plant  continues  to  grow,  apparent^ 
without  limit.  A  few  are  eatable.  Off 
Ireland  grows  the  Oarraghen-raoss,  with 
gracefully  shaped  and  curled  leaves, 
which  physicians  prescribe  for  pectoral 
diseases.  Another  kind  of  sea-fucus  fur- 
nishes the  swallows  of  the  Indian  Sea 
with  the  material  for  their  world-famous 
edible  nests.  The  sugar-fucus  of  the 
Northern  Sea  is  broad  as  the  hand,  thin 
as  a  line,  but  miles  long ;  well  prepared, 
it  gives  the  so-called  Marma-sugar. 

The  Antarctic  is  the  home  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  all  plants  of  this  kind.  The 
bladder-fucus  grows  to  a  length  of  a 
thou<iand  feet  in  the  very  waters  that  are 
constantly  congealing,  and  its  long  varie- 
gated foliage  shines  in  bright  crimson,  or 
brilliant  purple.  The  middle  ribs  of  its 
magnificent  leaves  are  supported  under- 
neath by  huge  bladders,  which  enable 
them  to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Off  the  Falkland  Islands  a  fucus  is  found 
which  resembles  an  appletree ;  it  has  an 
upright  trunk,  with  forked  branches, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  an  abundance  of 
fruit  The  roots  and  stem  cling  by 
means  of  clasping  fibres  to  rocks  aboTO 
high-water  mark,  from  them  branches 
shoot  upwards,  and  its  long  pendent 
leaves  hang,  like  the  willow's,  dreamy 
and  woe-begone,  in  the  restless  waters. 

Besides  the  countless  varieties  of  fiious. 
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the  bottom  of  the  8ea  is  overgrown  with 
the  curled,  deep  purple  leaves  of  the  sea- 
lettQoe,  with  large,  porous  lichens,  and 
many-branched,  hollow  algsB,  fall  of  life 
and  motion  in  their  rosy  little  blad- 
ders, thickly  set  with  ever-moving,  tiny 
arms. 

These  plants  form  sub-marine  forests, 
growing  one  into  another,  in  apparently 
lawless    order,    here    interlacing    their 
branches,  there  forming  howers  and  long 
avenues;    at  one  time  thriving  abun- 
dantly until  the  thicket  seems  impene- 
trable, then  again  leaving  large  openings 
between  wold  and  wold,  where  smaller 
plants  form  a  beaudtnl  pink  turf.    There 
a  thousand  hues  and  tinges  shine  and 
glitter  in  each  changing  light.    In  the 
indolgence  of  their  luxuriant  growth, 
the    fuci     especially  seem    to   gratify 
every  whim  and  freak.    Creeping  close 
to  the  ground,  or  sending  long-stretched 
amis,  crowned  with  waving  plumes,  up 
to  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  they  form 
pile-green  sea  groves,  where  there  is  nei- 
ther moon  nor  star,  or  rise  up  nearer  to 
the  surface,  to   he  transcendently  rich 
and  gorgeous  in  brightest  green,  gold, 
and  purple.     And,  through  this  dream- 
like scene,  playing  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  deep  under  the  hollow, 
briny  ocean,  there  sail  and  chase  each 
other  merrily,  gaily  painted  moUasks, 
and  bright    shining    nshes.    Snails    of 
every  shape    creep    slowly    along    the 
stems,   whilst    huge,   grey-haired    seals 
hang  with  their  enormous  tusks  on  large, 
tall  trees.    There  is  the  gigantic  Dugong, 
the  siren  of  the  ancients,  the  sidelong 
shark  with  Ids  leaden  eves,  the  thick- 
haired  sea-leopard,  and  the  sluggish  tur- 
tle.   Look  how  these  strange,  ill-shapen 
forma,  which  ever  keep  their  dreamless 
sleep  far  down  in  the  gloomy  deep,  stir 
themselves   from  time  to   time!     See, 
how  they  drive  each  other  from  their 
rich  pastures,  how  they  seem  to  awaken 
in  storms,  rising  like  islands  from  be- 
neath, and  snorting  through  the  angry 
spray!    Perhaps  they  graze  peacefully 
in  the  unbroken  cool  of  tl\e  ocean's  deep 
bed,  when  lol  a  hungry  shark  comes 
slily,  silently    around   that  grove;   its 
gliissy  eyes  shine  ghost-like  with  a  yel- 
low sheen,  and  seek  their  prey.    The 
sea-dog   first    becomes    aware    of    his 
dreaded  enemy,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the 
thickest  recesses  of  the  fucus  forest.    In 
an  instant  the  whole  scene  changes.  The 
oyster  closes  its  shell  with  a  clap,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  deep  below ;  the 
tarda  oooceals  head  and  teet  under  her 


impenetrable  armor,  and  sinks  slowly 
downward  ;  the  playful  little  fish  disap- 
pear among  the  branches  of  the  maero- 
cvstis;  lobsters  hide  under  the  thick, 
clumsily-shapen  roots,  and  the  young 
walrus  alone  turns  boldly  round,  and 
faces  the  intruder  with  his  sharp,  point- 
ed teeth.  The  shark  seeks  to  gain  his 
unprotected  side.  The  battle  conmien- 
ces ;  both  seek  the  forest ;  their  fins  be- 
come entangled  in  the  closely  interwoven 
branches ;  at  last  the  more  agile  shark 
succeeds  in  wounding  his  adversary's 
side.  Despairing  of  life,  the  bleeding 
walrus  tries  to  conceal  his  last  agony  in 
the  woods,  but  blinded  by  pain  and 
Uood,  he  fastens  himself  among  the 
branches,  and  soon  falls  an  ea^y  prey  to 
the  shark,  who  greedily  devours  him. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  the  scene 
changes.  Here  lies  a  large,  undisturbed 
oyster  bed,  so  felicitously  styled,  a  con- 
centration of  auiet  happiness.  Dormant 
though  the  sott,  glutinous  creatures  seem 
to  be,  in  their  impenetrable  shells,  each 
individual  is  leading  the  beautiful  exist- 
ence of  the  epicurean  god.  The  world 
without,  its  cares  and  joys,  its  storms 
and  calms,  its  passions,  good  and  evil — 
all  are  indifferent  to  the  unheeding  oys- 
ter. Its  whole  soul  is  concentrated  in 
itself;  its  body  is  throbbing  with  life 
and  enjoyment.  The  mighty  ocean  is 
subservient  to  its  pleasures.  Invisible 
to  human  eye,  a  thousand  vibrating  cilia 
move  incessantly  around  every  fibre  of 
each  fringing  leaflet.  To  these  the  roll- 
ing waves  waft  fresh  and  choice  food, 
and  the  flood  of  the  current  feeds  the 
oyster,  without  requiring  an  effort. 
Each  atom  of  water  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  its  delicate  gills,  gives  out  its 
imprisoned  air,  to  freshen  and  invigorate 
the  creature's  pellucid  blood. 

Here,  in  the  lonely,  weary  sea,  so  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  we  flnd,  moreover,  that 
strangest  of  all  productions,  half  vege- ' 
table  and  half  animal,  the  coral.  From 
the  tree-shaped  limestone,  springs  forth 
the  sense-endowed  arm  of  the  polypus ; 
it  grows,  it  feeds,  it  produces  others,  and 
then  is  turned  again  into  stone,  burving 
itself  in  its  own  rocky  home,  over  which 
new  generations  build  at  once  new  rocky 
homes. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  many-shaped,  far- 
branched  coral-tree  grows ;  only  where 
the  plants  of  tlie  upper  world  bear  leaves 
and  flowers,  there  germinates  here,  from 
out  of  the  stone,  a  living,  sensitive  ani- 
mal, clad  in  the  gay  form  and  bright 
M^ra   of  flowers    and   adorned  with 
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phKMpborescent  brilliaocj.  Ab  if  in  a 
dveam  the  animal  polypus  awakens  in  the 
stone  for  a  moment,  and  like  a  dream  it 
crystallizes  again  into  stone.  Yet,  what 
no  tree  on  earthy  in  all  its  vigor  and 
beanty  ever  could  do,  that  b  accom- 
plished by  these  strange  animal  trees. 
They  build  large,  powerful  castles,  and 
high,  lofty  steeples,  resting  npon  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  rising  stone  upon 
stone,  and  cemented  like  no  other  build- 
ing on  this  globe. 

For  they  are  a  strange,  mysterious 
raee,'  these  ^^  maidens  of  the  ocean,^*  as 
the  old  Greeks  used  to  call  them.  Their 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  their  marvel- 
looa  economy,  their  gigantic  edifices,  all 
had  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  given  rise  to  fantastic  fables, 
and  amusiog  errors.  For  centuries  the 
world  believed  that  these  bright-colored, 
delicate  flowers,  which,  out  of  their  ele- 
ment, appeared  only  humble,  brown 
stones,  were  real,  fragile  searplants^ 
which  the  contact  with  air  instantaneous- 
ly tamed  into  stone.  Even  the  last  cen- 
tury adhered  yet  to  this  belief  and  only 
repeated  and  energetic  efforts  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  daim  to  a  place  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Charles  Darwin, 
at  last,  in  the  charming  account  he  has 
given  us  of  his  voyages,  set  all  errors 
aside,  and  made  us  familiar  with  this 
most  wondrous  of  all  creatures. 

Now  we  all  know  their  atolls  and 
coral-rings,  filling  the  warm  seas  of  the 
tropics  with  the  green  crowns  of  slender 
palm-trees  waving  over  them  in  the 
oreeze,  and  man  living  securely  in  their 
midst.  For  in  vain  has  he  himself  tried 
to  protect  his  lands  against  the  fury  of 
the  ocean,  in  vain  has  he  labored  and 
pressed  all  the  forces  of  nature,  even  all- 
powerful  steam  into  his  service.  But 
the  minute  polypi  work  quietly  and  si- 
lently, with  modest  industry,  in  their 
never-ceasing  struggle  with  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea.  A  struggle  it  is,  for, 
strangely  enough,  they  never  build  in 
turbid,  never  in  still  waters ;  their  home 
is  amid  the  most  violent  breakers,  and 
living  fiurce,  though  so  minute,  triumphs 
victoriously  over  the  bUnd,  terrible 
might  of  furious  waves.  Thus  they 
buUd,  year  after  year,  century  after  cen- 
tury, until  at  last  their  atolls  inclose  vast 
lakes  In  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where 
eternal  peace  reigns,  undisturbed  by  the 
stormy  waves  and  the  raging  tempest. 
But  when  their  marvellous  structure 
reaches  the  surface,  it  rises  no  iiirther, 
for  the  polypi  are  true  children  of  the 


sea,  and  as  soon  as  sun  and  air  toaoh 
them  they  die. 

Like  enchanted  island^,  these. circular 
reefs  of  the  corals  bask  in  the  brightest 
light  of  the  tropics.  A  light  green  ring 
incloses  a  quiet  inland  lake,  the  ground 
is  white,  and  being  shallow,  shines  bril- 
liantly in  the  gorgeous  floods  of  light, 
whilst  without  the  dark,  black  billows 
of  the  ocean  are  kept  off  by  a  line  of 
breakers,  rushing  incessantly  in  white 
foam  against  the  clif&;  above  them  an 
ever  pure,  deep  blue  ether;  and  far  be- 
yond, the  dark  ocean  and  the  hazy  air 
blending  at  the  horizon  and  melting  har- 
moniously into  one  another.  The  effect 
is  peculiarly  grand  and  almost  magical, 
when  the  coral  rings  are  under  water, 
and  the  huge,  furious  breakers  toss  up 
their  white  crests  in  vast  circles  around 
the  still,  calm  waters  within,  whilst  no 
land,  no  rock  is  seen  to  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

Frequentlv  large  reefs,  richly  stndded 
with  graceful  palms,  surround  on  all 
sides  lofty  mountains,  around  whose  foot 
there  grows  a  luxuriant,  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Inside  of  these  reefs  the  water  is 
smooth  and  mirror-like,  basking  in  the 
warm  sunlight ;  without,  there  is  eternal 
war^EU'e;  racing,  foaming  surges  swell 
and  rush  in  fierce  attack  against  the  firm 
wall,  besieging  it  year  after  year,  century 
after  century.  Thus,  the  tiny  polypi 
protect  proud  man  on  his  threatened 
island  against  the  destructive  flood: 
polypi  struggling  boldly  against  the  un- 
measured ocean !  and  if  all  the  nations 
on  earth  united,  they  could  not  build  the 
smallest  of  these  coral  ree&  in  the  ocean 
— but  the  corals  build  a  part  of  the  crust 
of  the  great  earth!  For  their  islands 
count  alone  in  the  South  Sea  by  thou- 
sands ;  all  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  which,  around,  is  nn- 
fiithomable;  all  ring-shaped,  with  a 
peaceful  lake  in  the  centre ;  all  consist- 
ing of  no  other  material  but  that  of  still 
living  corals.  These  islands,  built  by  the 
industrious  polypi  under  water,  are 
planted  and  peopled  by  the  same  waves, 
by  whom  they  were  raised  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  currents  bring  seed 
and  carry  large  living  trees  from  distant 
shores;  lizards  dwelling  in  their  roota, 
birds  nestling  in  their  branches,  and  in- 
sects innumerable  arrive  with  the  tree, 
and  water-birds  soon  give  life  to  the 
scanty,  little  strip  of  newly  made  lapd- 

Thus  they  meet  below^  plant  and  ani- 
mal ;  the  pale,  hueless  fucus  twining  its 
kmg,  ghastly  arms  around  the  bi^h^ 
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Bctrlet  coral,  and  through  theur  branches 
glides  the   naittihis    inth  wide-spread 
nOs.   Every  ray  of  lig^t  that  fidls  on 
tb«  surface,  changes  hne  and  tinge  below« 
Bat  the  deep  has  lights  of  its  own. 
There  is  the  glimmer  of  gorgeous  fish  in 
gold  and  silver  armor,  the  phosphores- 
cent sheen  of  the  milk-white  or  sky-bine 
bells  of  brilliant  mednsss,  as  they  pass 
through  the  pnrple-colored  tops  of  lofty 
fooi,  and  the  bright,  sparkling  light  of 
tioj,  gelatinons  creatures,  chasing  each 
other  along  the   blue  and  olive-green 
hedges  of   algsd    and   humbler  plants^ 
When  day  faaee,  and  night  covers  with 
her  dark  mantle  the  sea  also,  these  fan- 
tistio   gardens  begin  to  shine  in  new, 
myiterions  light;  green,  yellow  and  red 
fltmes  are  seen  to  kindle  and  to  Me 
iway;    bright  stars   twinklcv  in  every 
direction,  even  the  darkest  recesses  blaee 
np,  now  and  then,  in  bright  flashes  of 
light,  and  fitful  rays  pass  incessantly  to 
sad  fro  in  the  wild,  dark  world  beneath ' 
the  waves.    Broad  furrows  of  flashing 
light  mark  the  track  of  the  dolphins 
tbDugh  the  midst  of  the  foaming  waters. 
Troops  of  porpoises  are  sporting  about, 
and  as  they  cut  through  the  g^tening 
flood,  yon  see  their  mazy  path  bright 
with  intense  and  sparkling  light.    There 
also  passes  the  hiu;^  moonflsb,  shedding 
i  pale  spectral  light  from  every  fin  and 
•ale,  through  ti^e   crowd  of  brilliant 
star&h,  whikt  afar  from  the  coast  of 
Ceylon  are  heard  the  soft,  melancholy 
accents  of  the  singing  mussel,  like  the 
distant  notes  of  an  .£olian  harp,  and  yet 
louder  than  even  the  breakers  on  the 
rocky  shore.    But  the  great  sea  itself  is 
not  silent    Listen,  and  yon  will  hear 
how  the  grey  old  ocean,  heaving  in  a 
gentle  motion,  sings  in  an  undertone, 
chiming  in  with  the  great  melody,  until 
all  the  sweet  sounds  of  sea,  earth,  and 
air  melt  into  one  low  voice  alone,  that 
murmurs  over  the  weary  sea  and  rises^ 
unging  eternal  praise,  to  the  throne  of 
Him,  who  ^^is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  yei,  than  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea." 

The  great  botanist,  Schleiden,  tells  us 
how,  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sitky, 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  a 
dense  and  ancient  forests,  plant  grows 
close  to  plant,  and  branch  intertwines 
with  branch.  Below,  there  lies  a  closely 
woven  carpet  of  rich  hues,  made  of 
countless  threads  of  tiny  waterplants, 
red  confervse  and  brown-rooted  mosses, 
each  branching  off  into  a  thousand  finely 
traced  leaves.    On  this  soft  couch  the 


luxuriant  sea-lettuce  spreads  its  broad, 
elegant  leaves,  a  rich  pasture  for.peaoe^ ' 
fid  snails  and  slow  turtles.  Between  . 
them  shine  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the 
Irides  in  brilliant  scarlet  or  delicate  pink, 
whilst  along  reef  and  cliff  the  dark  olive- 
green  fuci  hang  in  rich  festoons,  and 
half  cover  the  magnificent  sea-rose  in  its 
unsurpassed  beauty.  like  tall  trees  the 
Laminaria  spread  about,  waving  in  end- 
less broad  ribbons  along  the  currents, 
and  rising  high  above  the  dense  crowds 
Alaria  send  up  leng  naked  stems,  which. 
at  last  expand  into  a  huge,  unsightly 
leaf  of  more  than  fifty  feet  length.  But 
the  sea-forest  boasts  of  still  loftier  trees, 
for  the  Nereocysti  rise  to  a  height  of 
seventy  feet;  beginning  with  a  coral- 
shaped  root,  they  grow  up  in  a  thi% 
thread-like  trunk,  which,  however,  grar 
dually  thickens,  until  its  clnbshaped  form 
grows  into  an  enormous  bladder,  from  the 
top  of  which,  like  a  crest  on  a  gigantic, 
helmet,  there  waves  proudly  a  large 
bunch  of  delicate  but  immense  leaves* 
These  are  the  palms  of  the  ocean,  and 
these  forests  grow,  as  by  magic,  in  a  few 
months,  cover  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea. 
with  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  wither:, 
and  vanish,  only  to  reappear  soon  again: 
in  greater  richness  and  splendor.  And: 
what  crowds  of  strange,  ill-shapen,  and 
unheard  of  molluscs,  fish,  and  shellfish 
more  among  them  I  Here  they  are  huge 
balls,  there  many  cornered  or  starlike^ 
then  again  like  long  streaming  ribbon& 
Some  are  armed  with  large,  prominent 
teeth,  others  with  sharp  saws,  whilst 
a  few,  when  pursued,  make  themselves:, 
invisible  by  emitting  ja  dark  vapor-lika. 
fiuid.  Here,  glassy,  colorless  eyes  stare, 
at  you  with  dull,  imbecile  light, — these,  ^ 
deep  blue  or  black  eyes  glare  with  almost, 
human  sense  and  unmistakable  cunning*: 
Through  bush  and  through  thicket  there 
glide  the  hosts  of  fierce,  gluttonone 
robbers  who  fill  the  vast  deep.  But  not 
only  the  animals  of  the  ocean  pasture 
and  hunt  there ;  man  also  stretches  out. 
his  covetous  hand  and  demands  hie 
share. 

Proud  ships  with  swelling  sails  disdain 
not  to  arrest  their  bird*like  flighty  to. 
carry  off  vast  fncus-forests  which  they- 
have  torn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  in  order  to  manufacture  kelp  or 
iodine  from  the  ashes,  or  to  fish  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  for  bright  corals  lA 
the  depth.  In  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
the  cry  of  ^^  buy  pepper-dulse  and  tangle*! 
is  heard  in  our  day,  and  the  Irish  fisher* 
man  boldly  faces  death  to  snatoh  a  toed 
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of  Oarragben-moss  from  the  rapid  car* 
reut.  The  poor  peasant  of  Normandy 
gathers  the  vast  heaps  of  decaying  fuoi, 
which  wind  and  wave  have  driven  to 
his  shore,  in  order  to  carry  them  pain* 
folly,  miles  and  miles,  as  manure  on  his 
fields,  and  the  so-called  sheep'faoos  sup« 
ports  the  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  in 
many  a  Northern  ishind  in  Scotland  and 
in  Norway,  throngh  their  lone,  dreary 
winters.  The  men  of  Iceland  and  of 
Greenland  diligently  grind  some  farina- 
eeoos  kind  of  fhcus  into  floor  and  sub- 
aist,  like  their  cattle,  upon  this  strange 
wood  for  many  months,  whilst  their 
wives  follow  Paris  fashion,  and  rouge 
themselves  with  the  red  flower  of  the 
porple  focus. 

Here,  however,  one  of  the  great  mys- 
teries which  the  ocean  suggests,  startles 
the  thinking  observer.  For  whom  did 
the  Almighty  create  all  this  wealth  of 
beaaty  and  splendor  ?  Why  did  He  con- 
ceal the  greatest  wonders,  the  most 
roarvelloos  creations  of  nature  under 
that  azure  veil,  the  mirror-like*  surface 
of  which  reflects  nearly  every  ray  of 
light  and  mostly  returns,  as  if  in  de- 
rision, the  searoher^s  own  face  as  his 
only  reward? 

tf  at  because  all  the  varied  forms,  all 
the  minute  details  are  not  seen,  is  there- 
fore the  impression,  which  the  ocean 
Produces  on  our  mind,  less  striking  or 
)SB  permanent?  We  count  not  the  stars 
in  heaven,  wo  see  even  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  all,  and  yet  the  starry  sky  has 
never  failed  to  lift  up  the  mind  of  man 
to  his  Maker.  So  with  the  ocean.  His 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the 
great  waters.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  the  waters;  the  Lord  is  upon 
many  waters.  From  olden  times  the 
ocean  has  ever  been  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  type  of  all  that  is  great,  power- 
ful, infinite.  All  the  fictions  of  the 
Orient  and  Eastern  India,  all  the  myths 
of  Greece  of  the  "earth  embracing 
Okeanos,*'  and  even  the  Jewish  tradition 
that  "  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,*'  speak  of  the  sea 
as  the  great  source  of  all  life,  the  very 
dwelling-place  of  the  Infinite. 

There  are  nations  who  never  see  the 
oeean.  How  dream-like,  how  fantastic 
are  their  ideas  of  the  unknown  world  1 
German  poetry  abounds  with  wild, 
fanciful  dreams  of  mermaids  and  mer- 
men, and  even  the  sailor-nation  has  its 
&vorite  legend  of  the  ancient  mariner, 
and  a  Tennyson  has  song  of  fabled  mer- 


men and  theif  loved.  &u€  iitiAj  has  It 
been  said  thai  "they  that gp  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  thM  do  biisiaeas  in  graat 
waters,  Uiese  see  ^0  wprlca^of  JehoYah 
and  his  wonders  in  tho  deep/ 

Uniform  and  monotonous  as  tb0  wkb 
ocean  often  appears^  H  has  its  ehangaa 
and  is  now  mournful^  now  ebeery  ioA 
bright  Only  when  the  wind  is  kiUed 
and  a  calm  has  soothed  the  ai^gry  wavea, 
can  the  ocean  be  seen  in  its  ^iet  ma' 
jesty.  But  the  aspect  is  apt  to  be 
dreary  and  lonely;  whether  we  see  the 
dark  waves  of  the  sea  draw  lazily  m  and 
out  of  rocky  riffe,  or  watch  wearily  "  the 
sea's  perpetual  swing,  the  melancholy 
wash  of  endless  waves."  Away  from 
the  land  there  is  nothing  so  full  of  awe 
and  horror  as  a  perfectly  calm  sea:  man 
is  spell-bound,  a  magic  charm  seems  to 
chain  him  to  the  glassy  and  transparent 
waters  ;  he  cannot  move  from  the  fatal 
spot,  and  death,  slow,  fearful,  oertoio 
death  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  trena* 
bles  as  his  despairing  gaze  meets  the 
upturned,  leaden  eye  of  the  shark,  pa- 
tientlv  waiting  for  him,  or  as  he  hears 
far  below  the  sigh  of  some  grim  monster, 
slowly  shifting  on  his  uneasy  pillow  of 
brine.  Fancy  knows  but  one  pictnre 
more  dreadful  yet  than  tempest,  ship- 
wreck, or  the  burning  of  a  vessel  out  at 
sea :  it  is  a  ship  on  the  great  ocean  in  a 
calm,  with  no  hope  for  a  breeze.  Wild 
and  waste  is  the  view.  On  the  same 
sunshine,  over  the  same  waves  the  poor 
mariners  gaze  day  by  day  with  languid 
eye,  even  until  the  heart  is  sick  and  the 
body  perishes. 

At  other  times  it  is  the  gladsome 
ocean,  full  of  proud  ships,  merry  waves 
and  ceaseless  motion,  that  greets  the  eye. 
Then  the  wild,  shoreless  sea,  on  which 
the  waves  have  rolled  for  thousands  of 
years  in  unbroken  might,  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  infinity,  and  thought, 
escaping  from  all  visible  impression  of 
space  and  time,  rises  to  sublimest  con- 
templations. Yet,  the  sight  of  the  clear, 
transparent  mirror  of  the  ocean,  with 
its  light,  curling,  sportive  waves,  cheers 
the  heart  like  that  of  a  friend,  and 
reminds  us  that  here,  as  upon  the  great 
sea  of  life,  even  when  the  wrecked  ma- 
riner has  been  cast  among  the  raging 
billows,  an  unseen  hand  has  often  guided 
him  to  a  happy  shore.  For  He  ruleth 
the  raging  of  the  sea :  when  the  waves 
thereof  rise,  He  stilleth  them. 

This  sense  of  the  Infinite,  suggested 
and  awakened  by  the  vast  expanse  of 
restless  and  uneasy  waters  is,  nowever, 
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mimized  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
:xD jgtoioiifl  awe.  The  miud  cannot  seize 
-mioT  oomprehend  this  boundless  grandeur ; 
2enoe  its  mysterionsness.  The  eye  oan- 
:ziot  see,  no  sense  can,  in  &ot,  perceive  the 
<»nnection  between  the  stupendous 
l>henomena  on  the  wide  ocean  and  the 
fate  of  man.  To  human  eyes  the  surg^ 
ing  billows  and  the  towering  wares  are 
both  raised  by  an  invisible,  unknown 
power,  and  their  depth  is  peopled  with 
beings  uncouth,  ungoverned  and  un- 
known. The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  is 
dreary,  like  a  wide,  watery  waste  oom- 
pared  with  the  gay,  bright  colors  of  the 
land,  and  the  might  of  gigantic  waves 
that  rutth  from  age  to  age  against  the 
bolwarks  of  continent  and  isle,  seems 
irrenstible  and  able  to  destroy  the 
world's  foundation.  Thus  the  ocean 
awakens  in  us  feelings  of  dark  mystery 
apd  grim  power ;  the  Infinite  carries  us 
of  beyond  the  limits  of  fiuniliar  thought, 
and  the  sea  beeomes  the  home  of  fEiblea 
beings  and  weird  images.  All  sea-shore 
oountries  teem  with  stories,  legends  and 
traditions;  the  fickle  sea,  the  envious 
ocean,  the  fierce,  hungry  waves,  the 
fiuions  breakers,  all  become  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  human  passions. 
Our  fancy  peoples  the  ocean  witn  sweet, 
hring  sirens,  endowed  with  magic 
power  to  weave  a  spell  and  to  draw  tne 
yielding  mariner  down  to  the  gfeen 
crystal  halls  beneath  the  waves.  There 
sea-kinfls  and  morgana  fairies  live  in  en- 
chanted palaces;  monsters  of  unheard 
Bze  and  shape  flit  ghostlike  through  that 


dark,  mysterious  realm,  and  huge  snakee 
trail  themselves  slowly  from  ^Hheir 
coiled  sleep  in  the  central  deep,  amidst 
all  the  dry  pied  things  that  lie  in  the 
hueless  mosses  under  the  sea.*'  The 
bewildered  and  astounded  mind  tries,  in 
his  own  way,  to  connect  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature  with  his  &te  and  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  It  sees  in  home- 
less, restiess  birds  the  harbingers  of  the 
coming  storm,  in  flying  flshes  the  spirits 
of  wreck^  seamen,  and  points  to  the 
Flying  Dutchman  and  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner as  illustrations  of  the  justice  of 
Gk)d's  wrath. 

The  strong  mind,  the  believing  soul, 
of  course,  shake  off  all  such  idle  dreams 
and  vain  superstitions.  To  them  the  sea 
is  the  very  source  of  energy  and  courage. 
The  life  at  sea  is  a  life  of  unceasing 
strife  and  struggle.  Hence  all  sea-£aring 
nations  are  warlike,  fond  of  adventures, 
and  poetical.  But  the  sea^s  greatest 
charm  is,  after  all,  its  freedom.  Tb e  free, 
unbounded  ocean,  where  man  feels  no 
restraint,  sees  no  narrow  limits,  where 
he  must  rely  upon  his  own  stout  heart, 
strong  in  &ith,  where  he  is  alone  with 
his  great  Father  in  heaven,  gives  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  freedom  and  strength 
like  no  other  part  of  earth,  and  mskes 
him  return  to  the  sea,  its  perils  and  suffer- 
ings, in  spite  of  all  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness that  the  land  can  afford  him.  He 
knows  that  even  if  he  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
His  hand  lead  him  and  His  right  hand 
shall  hold  him. 
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OotD  Winds,  wUt«  now, 

How  rain,  oow  Mow, 
And  chin  the  Undieape'i  Aotamn  glow ; 

Thoioe-botts  fipeoae 

The  naked  trees. 
And  seal  the  old  year's  obsequies  I 

A  leaden  skjr 

Droops  hearilj, 
As  doU  and  glased  as  dead  man's  sye ; 

The  sweeping  clouds 

In  cold,  cold  crowds, 
iBfold  the  day  In  ghasUy  shrouds  I 

The  woods  lie  bare, 
And  here  and  there 
The  gnj  noss  hangs  Its  movnftd  hair ; 


The  leaves  that  homed, 
Bj  fierce  winds  spurned 
Lie  mouldering  'mid  the  soil  inomed. 

The  sinewy  rlnea 

In  leafcless  lines 
Hang  sadly  round  the  sombre  pines : 

Through  their  festoons 

Ring  solemn  tunes, 
As  weird  as  any  northern  runes. 

The  day  Is  cold, 

The  earth  Is  old. 
And  mourns  its  sunmier's  sqoandertd  gold. 

The  birds  are  dumb, 

The  springs  are  numb, 
Vor  winter  In  his  might  hath  come  I 
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WAS   NAPOLEON   A   DICTATOR? 


NAPOLEON,  it  may  b6  stated  without 
▼entare,  is  one  of  those  historical 
magnitades,  which  attract  the  renewed 
scratinv,  and  periodically  revived  atten- 
tion of  successive  ages.  Does  he  also 
belong  to  those  who  present  themselves 
for  oentmies  in  different  phases,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  and  characteristic 
elements  which  may  be  at  work  in  the 
wrestling  progress  of  the  race  to  wMch 
they  have  belonged  ? 

Public  men  are  open  to  the  gaze  of 
all ;  and  people  will  have  their  opinions 
about  them.  We  heard  Niebuhr  ex- 
claim :  ^*  How  true  I  How  wise ! "  when 
on  one  of  the  hjgh  roads  of  Tyrol,  we 
passed  a  house,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  painted  the  distich : 

**  W«r  da  tenet  on  der  BtrMsen . 
Mom  die  Lente  reden  laisen."* 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  wise  saying 
of  Qofithe,  tliat  it  does  qot  require  an 
architect  to  live  in  a  house. 

The  greater  a  name  is  among  those 
that  are  stamped  as  historical,  the  surer 
it  is  to  be  discussed  and  examined  iVom 
various  points  of  view,  and  to  present 
itself,  in  different  lights  and  hues  in  the 
sequel  of  years.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be 
said  that,  as  it  is  one  of  tlie  character- 
istics of  a  great  soul,  that  it  lives  with- 
in itself  the  lives  of  many  men ;  so  it  is 
the  variety  of  phases  which  a  name,  an 
epoch,  a  nation,  or  an  institution,  pre- 
sents to  succeeding  generations,  tliat  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  standards  of  histori- 
cal greatness?  Like  great  books,  new 
eras  find  something  new  in  them,  and 
they  grow  on  mankind.  Christ  became 
tnan ;  as  such,  the  greatest  man,  and  his 
name  presents  itself  in  endless  phases  to 
generation  after  generation.  Timour 
and  Attila  did  vast  things  for  the  times, 
but  there  is  but  one  unchanging  aspect 
in  which  they  can  be  viewed.  They 
were  nothing  but  conquerors.  Greece  is 
studied  with  in  tenser  zeal  as  our  race 
advances,  and  always  with  the  relish  of 
a  newly-discovered  subject.  Even  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced several  important  and  elaborate 
histories  of  that  brilliant  star  in  history. 
Portu^  had  a  brilliant  period,  too ;  but  it 
is  like  one  flash  of  light,  and  there  it  ends. 
No  successive  ages  present  it  in  a  new 
aspect.    The  institutions  of  the  Anglican 


race  are  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  re- 
flection, and  would  be  so  for  all  ages  to 
come,  even  if  this  day  the  Americans 
and  English  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Kussia  is  a  vast  empire. 
Despribe  it  once  with  accuracy  and 
truth,  or,  when  it  will  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  let  its  rise  and  fall  be  carefully 
chronicled,  and  all  is  done  that  mankind 
stand  in  need  of,  or  will  care  for. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  man.  Whether 
that  whole  phenomenon  comprehended 
within  the  one  name.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, will  have  in  future  ages  the  poly-^ 
phasial  character  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of,  cannot  be  decided  in  omr 
times,  whatever  the  anticipations  of 
present  historians  may  be,  according  to 
the  different  bias  of  their  minds.  %nt 
the  period  is  arriving  when  his  history 
may  be  written.  We  are  daily  receding 
from  his  time,  and  ascending  the  summit 
from  which  the  historian  may  calmly 
look  around.  It  is  not  the  contempora- 
ries that  can  write  the  history  of  a  man 
or  age.  They  can  only  accumulate  ma- 
teria. Niebuhr  wrote  a  wiser  history 
of  Rome  than  Livy ;  Grote,  a  deeper 
history  of  Greece  than  Thucydides  or 
Herodotus.  In  the  meantime,  separate 
questions  are  to  be  answered;  distinct' 
subjects  belonging  to  the  great  theme 
are  gradually  to  be  treated  with  more 
and  more  of  that  character  with  which, 
ultimately,  his  whole  history  must  be 
handled.  One  of  these  questions  is — 
and  it  is  a  vital  one — was  Napoleon  a 
dictator?  Did  he  consciously  concen- 
trate immense  power,  compress  freedom 
of  action  in  France,  and  conquer  the 
European  continent,  merely  to  prepare  a 
nobler  and  a  permanent  state  of  things  ? 
Did  he  sow  and  plant,  or  did  he  merely 
ooncdntrate  power,  and,  in  doing  so,  de- 
stroy the  germs  of  freedom  ?  Did  he  treat 
liberty  as  merely  in  abeyance,  while, 
nevertheless,  he  was  fostering  its  germs, 
or  did  he  induce  a  state  of  things,  which, 
in  the  same  degree  as  he  succeeded,  ex- 
tirpated freedom,  and  which  in  turn  must 
be  undone  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
liberty  would  struggle  into  existence? 
The  Roman  dictator  was  no  annihilator. 
He  received  extraordinary,  not  absolute, 
power,  for  a  limited  period,  in  times  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  to  help  the  wheels 


•  He  who  buUdi  where  people  walk, 
If  Oft  aUow  the  folk  to  talk. 
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of  the  State  throi]gh  a  ralrj  pass,  and 
when  the  days  of  bis  power  were  over, 
be  was  responsible  for  his  stewardsbip. 

The  admirers  of  Napoleon,  those  tbat 
MTved  him,  and  those  who  now  w^orship 
his  name,  have  ever  striven  to  present 
him  in  this  light.  They  felt  instinctively 
that  this  was  the  only  way  of  reconciling 
his  acts  with  the  great  aim  of  our  times. 
We  are  well  aware  tbat  there  are  two 
other  classes  of  Napoleonists.  There 
are  those  who  boldly  assert  that  Napo- 
leon actually  ruled  France  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  that  freedom  really  was  en- 
joyed under  him;  and  there  are  those 
who,  with  still  greater  boldness,  n^iin- 
tain  that  France  did  not  struggle  for  lib- 
erty in  her  first  revolution,  nor  that  she 
yeama  for  it  now;  tbat  all  she  ever 
wanted  is  equality.  This  opinion  was 
proclaimed  at  the  time  when  the  present 
emperor  of  the  French  was  forging  a 
new  crown  for  himself,  and  new  gvves 
for  bleeding  France.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  species  of  Napoleonists. 
They  are  void  of  the  shame  of  history, 
or  else,  not  knowing  it  and  its  sacred 
character,  they  merely  write  to  say 
something  new  and  startling.  ^'  We 
leave  them  and  pass  on." 

The  elder  brother  of  Napoleon  was 
not  of  their  opinion.  In  many  of  his 
lettens  written  from  his  exile  in  the 
United  States,  he  expresses  the  idea  that 
Napoleon  was  a  dictator — a  real  lover 
of  liberty,  forced  by  foreign  enemies  to 
aiBome  the  sole  power  of  the  State ;  a 

Eower  developed  by  the  wars  into  which 
«  was  driven,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
A  measure  it  overpowered  himself.  Jo- 
Mph  Bonaparte  has  repeatedly  expressed 
Uus  idea,  especially  in  an  elaborate  letter 
to  Count  Thibeaudeau,  who  had  stated 
in  his  history,  that  Napoleon  had  caused 
France  to  retrograde  in  the  path  of  lib-^ 
erty.  But  we  must  confess,  that  the 
idea  of  a  dictatorship  in  Napoleon  seems ' 
not  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind 
of  that  able,  benevolent,  and  otherwise 
clear-headed  and  liberal  brother  of  the 
emperor  ;'^  for,  in  the  same  letter  to 
Count  Thibeaudeau,  he  shows  that  the 
dire  idea  of  the  *'  Cussars,"  successfully 
revived  with  its  blighting  asaociatioDs, 
in  oar  own  times,  was  abo  boating  in 


the  mind  of  Joseph.  He  says:  ^'He 
(the  emperor)  has  succumbed  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
he  would  have  done  after  Aotium.  I 
say  what  I  know.  Impartial  men,  who 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  internal  facts, 
will  say  that  probably  Napoleon  would 
have  been  as  superior  to  Augustas,  as  he 
had  been  to  Octavius ;  that  a  man  of 
such  a  genius,  would  not  have  desired 
anything  but  what  was  meet  for  the 
French  people ;  and  that,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing now,t  he  would  make  France  as 
happy  by  her  institutions,  as  the  fortu- 
nate country  which  I  inhabit — a  couritry 
which  proves  that  liberal  institutions 
make  nations  happy  and  wise."  Yet 
this  very  Napoleon  used  to  repeat: 
Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
thepeople. 

That  same  letter  to  Count  Thibeau- 
deau contains  the  remarikable  sentence : 
*^  Napoleon  isolated  himself  much  in 
Ffanoe;  people  ended  with  no  longer 
understanding  what  he  was  after." 

The  studious  reader  will  find  this  letter 
on  page  820,  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  and  Oorrespondence,  political 
as  well  as  mJlitaiy,  of  King  Joseph — 
the  last  volume  of  which  has  just  ap- 
peared in  Paris. 

Joseph  expresses  similar  views  in  a 
letter  to  Francis  Lieber,  which  follows 
in  the  mentioned  volume,  immediately 
after  that  to  Count  Thibeaudeau.  In- 
deed, he  endorsed  a  copy  of  the  latter 
in  that  to  the  former. 

We  consider  these  two  letters  of  great 
interest,  if  they  are  not  important  in 
point  of  historical  facts.  We  shall  give 
the  translation  of  the  one  to  Mr.  Lieber, 
in  this  paper,  feeling  assured  that  its  pe- 
rusal will  prove  the  propriety  of  insert- 
ingit. 

When  Lieber  had  resolved  to  write 
the  Encyclopaadia  Americana,  he  wished 
to  turn  the  presence  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  this  country  to  good  account, 
with  reference  to  some  disputed  facts  in 
the  great  period  which  had  just  ended, 
and  regard! Dg  which  Joseph  Bonaparte 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  light. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  at  once  to  Count 
Survillieris  asking  him  whether  he 
would  allow  him  occasionally  to  apply 


*  Oeneral  Lamarque,  In  a  letter  to  Joaeph,  In  which  h«  ennmeratea  all  the  g:ood  the  latter  had  done  to 
Naples,  haa  this  obserration :  •*  Unable  to  establlah  political  llbertj,  yoa  endeavored  to  let  your  rat^ecta  en- 
Joy  all  the  beneflta  of  a  municipal  ^remment  (a  government  of  Incorporated  citlea  and  the  aelf-manage- 
ment  of  communes),  which  you  considered  aa  the  foundation  of  all  inatitntiona."  To  have  aeen  and  done 
thla,  la.  for  a  king  and  Frenchman  of  that  time,  and  for  a  brother  of  Napoleon,  more  reputable  than  the 
gain  of  a  victory.  Every  atateaman  will  admit  that  thia  redounda  to  the  highest  honor  of  Joaeph'a  mind 
and  character. 

t  The  letur  ia  dated,  Point-Breete,  19th  May,  1339. 
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to  him  for  informatioii  conoerning  im- 
portant facts  in  his  own,  or  his  brother^s 
life.  The  answer  was  friendly  and  lib* 
eral,  and  produced  a  correspondence,  of 
which  a  number  of  letters  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  Lieber.  Possibly  they 
may  be  published.  It  seems  that  Joseph 
retained  copies  of  all  his  letters ;  at  any 
rate,  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  has  been 
mentioned  mnst  have  been  among  the 
papers  of  the  man,  who,  twice  king, 
lived  among  us  an  esteemed  and  beloved 
citizen,  full  of  unpretending  and  genuine 
kindness.'" 

The  emperor  himself  was  desirous  of 
•having  his  reign  considered  as  a  dictator- 
ship. This  was  at  least  the  case  in  his 
exile,  where,  as  it  is  well-known,  and 
was  natural,  he  occupied  himself  much 
with  his  name  and  reputation  as  they 
would  appear  to  posterity.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  observed :  Some  people  have 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  made  myself  a 
French  Washington.  All  that  I  was 
allowed  to  be  was  a  crowned  Washing- 
ton. For  me  to  imitate  Washington 
would  have  been  a  niauerieJ*^  He 
meant,  undoubtedly,  that  circumstances 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  a  Washington. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  could  never  have  been  a  Washinfl;ton, 
whatever  the  circumstances  might  nave 
been. 

There  are  no  two  men  in  the  whole 
breadth  of  history  more  unlike  to  one 
another.  Washington's  fellow  star  of  the 
binary  constellation  is  William  of  Nassau, 
the  founder  of  the  Netherlands  republic, 
not  Bonaparte,  crowned  or  uncrowned. 

Napoleon^s  and  Washington's  minds 
and  souls  differed  no  less  than  their 
bodies.  The  one  was  wholly  Anglican, 
or  Teutonic ;  the  other  a  very  type  of  the 
Celtic  or  Iberian.  The  one  great  and 
noble  as  a  calm  and  persevering  man  of 
duty;  the  other  impetuous,  and  of  flashy 
brilliancy.  Washington  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  us  as  the  historic  model  of 
sound  common  sense,  and  sterling  judg- 
ment, coupled  with  immaculate  patriot- 
ism. There  was  nothing  brilliant  in 
Washington,  unless,  iude^,  the  Fabian 


genius  of  unyielding  ^ 

high  career,  be  called  brilliant, 
leon,  on  the  other  hand  is,  posa 
most  brilliant  character  of  all 
times.  Glory  was  his  very  idol, 
ington  was  throughout  his  lif< 
limiting  man ;  Napoleon  was  ev 
stimulating  man.  The  fever  of  ( 
consumed  him.  Washinffton  i 
dient  to  the  law,  a  law-abiding 
ever  there  was  one;  Napolet 
stantly  broke  down  the  law  wb 
peared  necessary  to  him,  and  it  i 
to  him  often  so.  Washington 
creating  a  new  empire ;  Napole 
ted,  or  aimed  at  creating  a  new 
things.  Washington  arose  o 
struggle  of  independence — a  » 
of  colonies  from  a  distant  moth 
try ;  Napoleon  arose  out  of  a  ft 
temal  revolution.  Washington 
growing  in  the  affection  of  hist 
Uiere  is  the  most  remarkable  nn 
of  opinion  regarding  his  d 
there  is  the  greatest  dmerence  ol 
regarding  Napoleon's,  and  howe\ 
may  admire  him,  no  one  lovea 
cept  some  survivors,  who  have 
acts  of  personal  kindness  at  hi 
No  man  ever  loves  power  m 
power.  We  could  not  even  love  C 
He  only  almighty.  Washingtc 
persecuted ;  he  imprisoned  no  o] 
banished  no  enemy,  and  when 
his  hands  were  unstained  like  I 
Napoleon  banished,  imprisoned, 
secuted,  and  developed  a  system  < 
which  must  be  called  stupendon 
count  of  its  vastness,  completen 
fection,  power,  and  penetrating 
ment — a  system  pressing  to  thi 
France  like  an  Alp,  and  which  i 
that  Aristotle  wntes  on  the  p 
usurpers  appear  as  the  yeries 
The  Dionysian  sycophant  was 
bungler,  compared  to  an  agen 
French  secret  police;  and,  be 
remembered,  this  gigantic  piolio 
with  the  gendarmerie,  and  all  t 
sand  ramifications,  is  essentially 
onic.  It  was  developed  in  all  it 
grandeur   under    him,   and    is^ 


^  The  writer  irell  remembers  with  what  limplici^  Joseph  would  relate  erenta  of  his  llfl  at 
table,  often  prefacing  them  with  the  words :  **  When  I  was  Kins  of  Naples,"  or  **  Spain.**    Ob< 

,  an  old  conrentlon-man,  who  had  left  France,  where  he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  tk«  1 

when  Napoleon  made  himself  consul  for  life,  and  had  lired  ever  since  in  Sooth  America,  dtei 
Breeie.  He  called  Joseph,  Then,  in  the  old  repablican  st^e ;  he  spoke  fireely  of  Napoleon,  and  tl 
of  Joseph,  sometimes  as  it  seemed  to  ns,  fairly  tried,  appeared  most  charming.  VThen,  that  e 
bade  Joseph  good  nieht,  he  said :  **  on  moment,"  took  the  cai\dle  and  showed  as  to  oar  bed-: 
have  often  said,  and  mean  it  literaUj,  that  the  two  old  men,  personally  most  eoortaoua 
ting  a  Tisitor  most  at  ease,  that  we  have  ever  known,  were  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Qeneral  Ja 
Qsed  to  be  a  great  eqjojment  at  Point-Breese,  to  walk  np  and  down  the  room  with  Joseph  Bonaps 
hear  flrom  him  tlKMe  delightful  aneodotM,  which  are  to  the  philosophic  historian  or  statMmai 
delicate  tooches  in  a  historic  picture,  or  the  oioely  modolated  accents  of  a  great  speaker  oa  a  f 
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tanately,  more  truly  bis  own,  than  the 
code  which  bears  bis  name. 

Washington  was  strictly  institutional 
In  his  character,  and  never  dreamed  of 
concentration  of  power.  If  Satan  ever 
Appeared  to  him  showing  him  the  glory 
jmd  power  of  a  kingdom  on  earth,  it  was 
boned  in  his  noble  breast,  and  no  act 
or  word  of  his  has  ever  shown  even  a 
atmggle  to  beat  down  the  tempter.  Na- 
poleon had  no  instinct  for  institutional 
government  whatever,"^  and  constantly 
jtrack  oQt  new  paths  of  brilliancy  to 
make  him  and  his  people  more  glorious. 
"Waahington  was  a  citizen,  ana  states- 
man, a  patriot  and  also  a  soldier ;  Napo- 
leon was  soldier  above  all.  He  acknow- 
ledges it,  and  is  proud  of  it.  To  be  the 
greatest  captain  was  his  greatest  glory. 

We  Americans  acknowledge  that 
Washington  plainly  served  his  country, 
:to  which  he  bowed  as  the  great  thing 
.above  him  and  above  all;  the  greatest 
.admirers  of  Napoleon  say  that  ^'  soldiers, 
money,  peoples,  were  in  his  hands  but 
.means  to  establish  un  sytUme  gran- 
'dioie.^'^  Washington  never  was  a  dic- 
tator, and  never  aimed  at  a  dictatorship ; 
Napoleon  claims  the  title  to  explain  or 
excuse  his  despotism  and  centralism. 
Washington  never  compared  himself  to 
any  one ;  Napoleon  comp)ares  himself  to 
him.  Washington's  policy  was  strictly 
•domestic,  and  in  leaving  public  life  he 
urges  the  abstaining  from  foreign  policy 
4M  a  most  essential  point  in  the  whole 
American  State-system.  Napoleon's  po- 
licy became  from  vear  to  year  more  fo- 
j'eign,  until  it  en&d  almost  exclusively 
in  conquest,  and  an  absolute  supremacy 
•of  France,  to  which  all  eL^e  was  sacri- 
.fioed.  Washington  was  a  modest  man ; 
!N«x>leon  look^  upon  himself  as  a  sort 
•of 'rate.  Washington  was  one  of  the 
'beginners  of  the  Revolation ;  Napoleon 
at^ps  in  when  the  revolution  of  his  coun- 
.try  had  already  developed  immense  pow- 


ers and  forces.  Washington  aimed  at  no 
elevation  of  his  femily,  and  dies  a  Juatioe 
of  the  peace ;  Napoleon  writes  to  Joseph : 
I  want  a  family  of  kings  {il  me/aut  une 
famille  de  rais.)  Washington  divests 
himself  of  the  chief  magistracy,  volunta- 
rily and  gracefblly,  leaving  to  his  people 
a  document  which  after-ages  honor  like  a 
political  gospel;  Napok^Du,  in  his  last 
days,  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  family 
aggrandizement,  or  with  the  means  by 
which  his  house  may  be  prevented  from 
minffling  again  with  common  men.  Dur- 
ing his  closing  illness  he  directs  (General 
Bertrand  to  advise,  in  his  name,  the 
members  of  his  family  to  settle  chiefly  Id 
Rome,  where  their  children  ought  to  be 
married  to  the  princely  families  of  the 
Colonnas,  &c.,  and  where  some  Bona- 
parte would  not  fail  to  become  pope.^ 
Jerome  and  Caroline  ought  to  reside  in ' 
Switzerland,  where,  in  Berne,  they  must 
establish  themselves  in  the  Swiss  **01i- 
garchv,'^  and  where  a  landamman-shipj 
would  be  certain  to  fall  to  the  family ; 
and  the  children  of  Joseph,  should  he 
remain  in  America,  might  marry  into  the 
great  families  of  the  Washingtons  and 
Jeffersons,  and  a  Bonaparte  would  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States.f 
Washington  was  all  that  this  country  at 
the  time  required,  and  no  more ;  he  was 
thus,  and  remains,  a  political  blessing 
t<)  our  country.  Was  Napoleon  all  that 
France  required,  and  no  more?  Did  the 
desires  of  his  genius  and  his  personal 
greatness  not  present  themselves  as 
France  to  his  enormous  mind?  Even 
Louis  Napoleon  has  said  on  his  throne 
that  his  uncle,  it  must  be  owned,  had 
loved  war  too  much. 

Both  Washington  and  Nap»leon  have 
been  men  of  high  action,  and  some  points 
of  similarity  undoubtedly  exist,  but  to 
find  them  is  a  work  of  ingenuity,  rather 
than  one  that  naturally  presents  itself  to 
an  ingenuous  mind. 


*  We -take  tke  woHl  faiatitation  and  InatltatioQal  government  in  the  tenie  In  which  it  baa  lately  been 
•4eiMd  in  Ueber*!  Cirtt  Liberty  and  Self-OoTernment 

-t  Words  of  the  editors  of  the  Memoirs  quoted  before,  and  cited  here  because  they  only  express  what 
'Ibonsands  say,  and  what  pervades  the  whole  ten  volumes  of  imperial  correspondence. 

X  The  Landamman  of  Switserlaod  is  the  chief  magistrate.    The  word  implies  magistrate  of  the  land. 

f  This  extraordinary  communication  of  the  dying  emperor  to  his  family,  will  be  found  in  the  10th  volume 
•of  the  mentioned  memoirs,  page  964,  and  sequel.  It  proves,  in  addition,  how  deplorably  mistaken  Napoleon 
fipaqnently  was  #n  sa^ects,  on  which,  nevertlieless,  he  formed  absolute  opinions  on  which  he  acted.     His 

t pinions  on  England,  her  institutions  and  the  facility  of  her  conquest,  because  the  people  would  rush  into 
Is  arms,  against  their  own  **  oligarchy,^  were  ft'equently  no  less  absurd  than  his  Idea  of  **  les  Washington 
I-et  les-Jeffrrsen**  as/bmOTet  prineikr^^  That  there  are  no  ftunilies  of  **  the  Washingtons  and  Jeffersons** 
OMT  be. passed  over,  but  asho  would.  ef»r  dream  of  marrying  into  the  family  of  the  Van  Burens,  Adamses, 
or  Polks  in  order  to  Increase  the  chance  of  some  Issue,  to  arrive  at  the  White  House  ?  The  whole  is  so 
•chimerical,  and  built  on  so  utterly  unfounded  an  analogy,  with  a  hastiness  and  violence,  as  It  were,  that  it 
creates «  feeling  of  discomfort  to  And  that  so  great  a  man  has  been  capable  of  harboring  so  pitiful  an  idea ; 
.A  wspldon  accompanies  Jthis  feeling,  that  if  iie  has  erred  so  egregiously  once,  he  may  have  been  grievously 
'    mistaken  at  other  timea.    Did  he  know  more  of  the  East  than  of  us  ? 

'It  eaoaot  be  said  that  this  extraordlnstvy  advice  was  owing  to  a  fkiling  mind.  On  the  contrary,  Bertrand, 
-llonthQloA,  and  all  the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  state,  that  his  mind  remained  remarkably 
tel«r  Jo.tkc  la«t  di^y,  aad  BerUiuid  statea,  that  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  these  fiunlly  setUemenU. 
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If  Napoleon  realty  was  a  dictator, 
forced  by  Prance,  or  by  foreign  combi- 
nations to  assume  that  character— if  the 
establishment  of  liberty  was  a  merely 
snspended  work  with  him,  we  would 
find  the  element  of  freedom  in  his  cha- 
racter and  psychological  configuration, 
at  some  time  or  other  in  his  life.  But 
the  more  closely  we  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  that  gigantic  man,  the  more  we 
become  convinced  that,  as  we  expressed 
it  before,  he  was  eminently  destitute  of 
a  ciTio  character.  There  was  no  ingre- 
dient of  freedom  in  the  brass  of  that  co- 
lossns.  He  was  bred  a  soldier;  his 
youth  was  imbued  with  Rousseauism,  as 
it  has  been  called ;  his  early  manhood, 
when  his  ideas  became,  to  use  one  of  his 
own  favorite  expressions,  hien  arrite,  and 
"his  soul  ripened,"  fell  in  a  period  at 
which  popular  absolutism  was  revelling 
in  anarch  V ;  all  his  instincts  were  towards 
the  grand,  the  effective  in  history,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  solemn  mean- 
ing of  the  individual,  without  which, 
real  liberty  cannot  be  imagined.  We 
find,  secondly,  that  in  no  case  did  he 
lay  the  foundation  of  institutions  in 
which  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
undeveloped,  as  uie  whole  organism  of 
the  future  independent  individual  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  foetus,  dependent  though 
it  be,  for  the  time,  upon  the  mother. 
We  find  that  wherever  he  changed  laws 
or  institutions,  established  by  the  revo- 
lution, he  curtailed,  or  extinguished  lib- 
erty in  them,  Mubstituting  everywhere 
an  uncompromising  centralism.  When 
Napoleon  was  liberal,  we  believe  it  will 
be  generally  found  tliat  it  amounts  ra- 
ther to  this — that  he  was  not  small,  not 
mean.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  be 
puny  in  any  sphere;  but  we  do  not 
Know  that  he  ever  acknowledged  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  substantive  thing, 
and  independent  of  himself.  Lastly,  if 
Napoleon  really  aimed  at  ultimate  liber- 
ty, we  must  necessarily  find  some  indi- 
cation that  his  measures  were  purely 
provisional,  in  his  abundant  correspond- 
ence with  his  brother  Joseph,  as  given 
in  the  work  repeatedly  cited. 

We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
dictum,  that  a  man  necessarily  shows  his 
character  in  the  truest  light  in  his  letters. 
Many  a  genial  man  writes  arid  letters; 
many  a  morose  husband  writes  aff*ection- 
ately  to  his  wife ;  many  a  liberal  man 
writes  as  if  he  were  penurious ;  but  the 
many  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother 
are  written  for  the  very  purpose  of  im- 
parting his  system  to  the  brother  he  had 


just  made  a  king,  of  communicatinff  his 
ideas  of  statesmanship  to  him,  and  of 
informing  him  of  the  great  ends  of  what 
we  will  call  Napoleonism.  We  think 
that  these  letters  are  invaluable  as  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Napoleon.  The 
French  editors  justly  consider  them  so ; 
only,  they  and  we  differ  regarding  the 
opinions  and  ends  of  Napoleon,  disclosed 
in  this  precious  correspondence — a  col- 
lection, the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  history.  No  emperor  like 
him  ever  wrote  letters  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  a  cherished,  though  fre- 
quently abused  brother  of  his.  The  his- 
torian cannot  be  su£Sciently  thankful 
that  they  have  been  preserved. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  floated  as  the 
great  ideal  over  the  depth  of  his  soul  ? 
W  hat  was  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
"the  honor  of  my  crown,"  " the  glory 
of  France,"  "  the  grand  nation,"  "  the 
grand  empire,"  "  the  grande  arm6e,"  and 
all  similar  terms  and  things  were  but 
emanations?  What  was  the  ^^ grand 
gyst^me  que  la  divine  Providence  none  a 
destinS  d  fonder,'*^  as  he  calls  it  in  the 
decree  of  tlie  thirtieth  of  March,  1806, 
by  which  he  recognizes  his  brother  Jo- 
seph as  King  of  Naples  ? 

Throughout  his  proclamations,  laws, 
letters,  and  whole  administration,  we 
find  a  clear  and  determined  hostility  to 
the  ancient  system  ot  feudal  privileges, 
and  of  administrative  corruption  and 
mismanagement.  We  find  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law,  and  of  their  equal  legal  capacity  to 
be  called  to  the  different  public  employ- 
ments. Joseph  generally  adds  the  de- 
struction of  tne  influence  of  priests,  but 
Napoleon  took  good  care  not  to  proclaim 
it,  as  indeed  he  often  vaunts  that  he  was 
the  restorer  of  throne  and  altar. 

These  ideas  Napoleon  had  received 
from  the  revolution,  and  gradually  be 
came  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
feudalism  and  the  establishment  of  legal 
equality  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
"  notre  belle  rholution^^^  as  he  called  it 
on  one  occasion.  The  identical  error 
has  been  expressed  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
who,  shortly  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
single  day  during  which  he  did  not  study 
the  worti  of  his  uncle,  and  endeavored 
to  mould  all  his  ideas  and  measures  in 
conformity  with  that  great  model.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  ushered  in 
his  new  constitution,  the  imitative  em- 
peror spoke  of  the  great  "  ^^w,"  which, 
as  by  inspiration,  had  brought  the  tma 
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And  only  national  system  for  France, 
treating,  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of 
derogation  and  ridicule,  all  those  who 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  tlius  fore- 
stalling every  idea  of  self-development 
from  below  upward.  We  do  not  believe 
in  political  Mahometanism. 

Napoleon's  hostility  to  ^^Gk>thic  insti- 
tutions^' extended  to  all  institations,  if 
we  understand  by  them,  legal  establi:ih- 
menta,  with  an  independent  organism  of 
life  and  progress  within  themselves. 
He  became  the  very  apostle  of  absorbing 
centralism,  the  declared  and  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  self-government  in  all 
its  details,  to  self-development — in  one 
word,  to  institutional,  that  is,  to  real 
liberty.  We  believe  we  are  strictly  cor- 
rect in  this  opinion,  and  if  we  are,  it  is 
obvions  thai  Napoleon  was  anything  but 
a  dictator.  He  was  an  absolute  ruler — 
very  brilliant,  very  great,  and,  for  that 
reason,  only  the  more  absolute  and  dan- 
gerous, and  he  established  and  wished  to 
establish  absolutism,  with  unprivileged 
equaliiy,  in  some  degree,  beneath  it. 
*' Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
it.-'  Napoleon  unfortunately  represent- 
ed, intensely  and  absolutely,  the  vanity 
of  the  French,  which  maintained  that 
an  entire  new  era  must  needs  be  ushered 
in,  and  be  ushered  in  through  the  French, 
forgetting  to  do  the  needful  round-about, 
and  that  no  introducer  of  a  new  era,  has 
ever  said  so  of  himself.  Self-praise  is 
ruinous  in  the  individual;  in  history  it 
is  a  proof  of  inefficiency  regarding  the 
object  of  self-praise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  here,  how- 
ever instructive  to  the  political  philoso- 
pher it  would  be,  how  the  very  system 
pursued  by  Nap(>leon  insensibly  led  him 
into  many  of  the  abu>es  of  the  decried 
feudalism,  against  which  he  set  out. 
The  military  superiority,  his  re-establish- 
ment of  iiets.  and  of  a  nobility,  chiefly 
founded  on  military  merit,  show  this 
among  many  other  things.  Nor  did  his 
hostility  to  corruption  remain  more  con- 
sistent. He  hated  the  toleurs^  the  pecu- 
lators; but  he  allowed  his  generals  to 
extort  money  in  foreign  parts,  and  he 
repeatis  time  after  time,  to  Joseph,  that 
he  should  enrich  the  generals,  and  see 
before  all  to  the  greatest  possible  well- 


being  of  the  army,  for  both  which  pur- 
poses he  must  f rapper  le  pays  with  a 
neavy  contribution,  and  raise  the  taxes 
of  Naples  from  fifty  millions  to  at  least 
a  hundred  millions.  This  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  for  Joseph  was  slow  in 
oppressing.* 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  candid  and 
reflecting  man  can  read  the  volumes 
of  Napoleon's  correspondence,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  with 
whatever  ideas  and  intentions  that  ex- 
traordinary man  may  have  set  out,  he 
ended  as  a  worshipper  of  power,  raising, 
as  millions  do  in  their  different  spheres, 
the  means  into  the  end — the  sreat  and 
ever-repeated  fallacy  of  men  and  nations. 
The  fundamental  idea  that  the  people 
are  the  substantive,  and  governments, 
systems,  armies,  nothing  but  means, 
wholly  vanished  from  his  mind.  Force, 
power,  glory,  French  glory,  centered  in 
him,  came  to  be  his  idols ;  and  soldiers,, 
money,  people,  system,  were  mere  means 
to  serve  them. 

We  do  not  recollect  in  all  these  vo- 
lumes, one  expression  about  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  people.  If  there  be,  it  has 
escaped  us.  The  constant  advice,  itera- 
ted to  the  satiety  of  the  reader,  is :  ac- 
quire/<^rc^,  80  that  the  mechants  fear, 
and  the  loyal  esteem  you.  '*  Strength  is 
what  makes  the  people  esteem  govern- 
ments, and  love  with  nations  only  means 
esteem."    These  are  his  words. 

At  this  stage,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
was  Napoleon  a  great  statesman  ?  Ev- 
ery one  knows  that  he  was  a  gifted  poli- 
tician ;  but  was  he  a  great  statesman, 
taking  this  comprehensive  term  in  the 
highest  meaning  which  it  has  acquired  ? 

Great  statesmanship,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  our  race,  consists,  in  our  opinion, 
of  three  main  elements— of  being  what 
Schlegel  said  the  true  historian  must  be, 
namelv,  "the  prophet  of  the  past;" 
secondly,  of  using  the  given  means  for 
the  highest  purposes ;  of  evoking  new 
means,  and.  of  efiecting  great  things  with 
small  means ;  lastly,  of  so  shaping  all 
measures  and  organizing  all  institutions, 
that  by  tlieir  inherent  character  they 
will  lead  to  a  higher  future,  which,  in 
the  political  sphere  of  all  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  European  family,  is  liberty,  or 


*  The  Imperial  ootioni  of  polIUcal  economy,  which,  as  it  Is  well  Icnown,  were  verj  uncouth,  present  Uiem* 
■e)ve«  in  thli  corrapoudcnce,  in  a  ludicrous  light.  Joseph  constantly  replied  to  Napoleon's  deinandfl  of 
hii^er  tazeiand  hearj  contributions,  that,  so  long  as  Slcilj  was  not  conquered,  and  peace  established,  aU 
commerce  waa  at  an  end,  and  the  important  products  of  the  country,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  coarse  cloth,  would 
find  no  issue.  Wherenpon  Napoleon  answers  that  Joseph's  reply  amounted  to  nothing,  for  if  the  English 
blockade  pat  a  stop  to  all  exports,  it  also  prevented  specie  {renumerairf)  from  leaving  the  country ;  what 
reason,  then,  was  there  that  the  gOTemmant  ooold  not  get  at  this  wealth  F  And  he  was  In  the  habit  of  iMU 
ccUng  political  economists  1 
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a  highor  and  higher  degree  of  freedom. 
ETery  political  measure,  no  matter  how 
briHiant,  that  does  not  aim  at  this  ulti- 
mate end,  is  but  meteoric,  passing,  fotile. 
The  political  destiny  of  all  Kuropides  is 
Freedom.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated ;  and,  as  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
destiny  of  this  peculiar  race  to  cover  the 
earth,  so  we  believe  that  the  gospel  and 
liberty  are  destined  to  spread  over  the 
globe,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
as  Ohristianity  and  liberty  are  destined 
to  be  preached  and  worshipped  one  of 
these  days,  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  we  believe  that  the  Europides  will 
cover  all  lands. 

Now,  Napoleon  was  totally  deficient 
in  that  element  of  high  statesmanship 
of  the  white  race,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  third.  He  quieted  France, 
he  developed  many  resources,  he  estab- 
Ushed  order  in  many  cases,  he  concen- 
'trated,  he  stimulated,  he  ruled  many 
minds,  and  attached  them  to  himself,  as 
Mahomet  did,  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Napoleon  knew  how  to  give  the  electric 
shock  to  large  masses — a  sure  attribute 
of  greatness.  He  was  brilliant  beyond 
any  man  of  his  and  many  other  ages ; 
but^  with  all  this,  he  unfitted  France  for 
political  self-evolvement,  for  a  real  inter- 
sal  productive  life,  for  freedom,  and,  in 
exactly  the  same  degree  as  he  succeeded, 
80  he  made  ic  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  and  to  undo  what  he  had 
done,  would  she  attain  to  liberty.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  same  is  proportion- 
ally true  of  the  present  emperor,  whose 
avowed  object  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Napoleonize  France  once  more.  Napo- 
leon^s  government  was  not,  and  never 
was  intended  to  be  a  mere  bridge  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  If  it  had  been, 
we  must  consider  him  a  man  much  infe- 
rior to  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  him ;  for  in  that  case,  he  has 
chosen  means  contrary  to  his  ends. 

Was  Napoleon  a  great  statesman  with 
reference  to  that  oharacterestio  which 
we  have  given  as  the  first ?  Did  he  find 
the  "blue  thread"  of  French  history? 
Our  preceding  remarks  show  that  we 
do  not  believe  he  has. 

And  now  as  a  last  question  connected 
with  our  theme,  we  may  ask: — Was, 
then,  Napoleon  not  the  greatest  man  of 
all  history  ?  Was  he  not,  at  least,  the 
greatest  man  of  modem  times,  or  of  the 
last  five  centuries?  Not  only  many 
Frencli,  but  even  many  others,  consider 
him  the  greatest  man  of  all  axes.  We 
believe  that  they  are  blinded  by  the 


magnifying  power  of  historical  nei 
or  else  they  take  the  word  greati 
a  ditferent  sense  from  what  we  dc 

What  constitutes  a  great  man? 

Greatness  implies  elevation  o: 
and  nobleness  of  mind,  above  oo 
influences ;  but  so  soon  as  we  apf 
word  great  to  individual  characte 
the  artist,  the  author,  the  captai 
statesman  or  the  religionist,  we  i 
mean  conception  and  production 
large  scale  and  of  a  high  order,  oon 
with  masterly  execution — we 
action,  not  merely  vast,  but  high 
and  of  permanent  effect.  Erostnit 
no  great  man,  though  his  name  is 
tioned  to  this  day. 

He  is  a  great  man  that  produce 
means  insignificant  in  the  hands  of  < 
comprehensive  effects ;  that  disco 
continent  in  a  crazy  craft.  He  is  g 
that  becomes  the  representative 
age  and  utters  forth  clearly  and 
the  unspoken  and  discomforting  ; 
ings  of  his  own  times — who  dc 
his  age  of  new  ideas,  and  aids 
to  struggle  into  institutional  ezii 
and  permanency;  he  is  the  gi 
who  adds  to  this  the  perfeotic 
wholly  new  ideas  and  instils 
into  his  age,  and  who  organizes  f 
advent  of  a  new  future.  The  gre 
man  is  the  more  he  impresses,  wi 
stamp,  not  only  the  people  of  hit 
period,  but  through  it  all  future 
The  deeper  you  study  history  the 
you  find  the  truly  great  man  and  1 
like  threads  interwoven  in  the  ti« 
the  whole  successive  history  of 
race  or  nation.  There  is  yet  Mil 
in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  ii 
country,  and  there  is  Alfred  in  oui 
doings. 

With  reference  to  this  subjeol 
speaking  exclusively  as  historian 
dill  Christ  the  greatest  man. 
means  were  the  smallest,  his  oonce; 
the  greatest,  his  imprints  the  de 
his  effects  the  vastest,  the  chang 
produced  the  most  searching  ao 
sential.  The  merest  deist,  the 
disbeliever  in  Christ's  gospel,  mm 
knowledge  it  as  a  historical  fact 
Tided  he  be  a  candid  and  a  sti 
historian. 

If  we  apply  these  tests,  it  d« 
appear  why  Alexander  was  not  at 
as  great  as  Napoleon,  in  conce 
as  well  as  in  doing  compreh< 
things  with  small  means.  As  a  ca 
was  Hannibal  not  as  great?  Wh 
deed,  noakes  Mohammed  less  grea 
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Iiim  f  As  a  ruler  over  a  new  empire  Ohar- 
lemagne  was  greater.  He  was  greater, 
too,  as  a  semioator  and  preparer  for 
new  times.  Aristotle,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Seventh — that  ecclesiastic  Gcesar; 
— Lntber  and  Shakespeare  were  greater 
men  in  conceiving,  imprinting  and  plant- 
ing. In  taking  either  of  them  out  of  the 
history  of  our  race,  it  would  be  far  more 
changed  than  by  striking  out  the  name 
of  Napoleon.  They  have  tinctured  all 
history ;  tbey  have  added  elements 
which  work  and  expand.  Napoleon 
has  not.  Even  if  the  renewed  empire 
were  to  last,  which  assuredly  it  will  not, 
what  advancing  ideas  does  it  add  to  the 
eoltoral  treasures  of  our  race?  what 
InstitQtions  ?  Absolutism  is  barren. 
It  produces  great  battles  and  great 
palaces.  The  whole  system  of  what 
Lieber  calls  Anglican  liberty  ia  actually 
expanding  and  spreading  without  any 
faigredient  of  Napoleoni^m.  Where  are 
the  vaunted  idee»  Napoleoniennes  f  The 
Frenchman  may  connect  some  idea  of 
great  enterprises  with  this  term — ^an 
tttlfidal  harbor  at  Cherbourg,  a  road 
ever  the  Simplon — noble  undertakings, 
hat  not  as  great  as  our  ideas  of  a  ship- 
otnal  across  the  Isthmus  or  a  railway  to 
GaUfomia;  still  they  are  worthy  enter- 
prises, but  where  does  the  impartial 
historian  find  something  he  can  call  une 
iUe  Napoleonienne^  and  put  the  mark  on 
it  so  that  it  can  be  recognized  by  all. 
We  fear  it  will  be  found  that  every- 
thing trulv  deserving  the  name  of  an 
iiU  NapoUoniennCy  relates  to  stringent 
oeatralUm,  uniting,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, the  administrative  and  executive 
power  of  a  vast  country  in  the  hands  of 
one  brilliant  man — one  of  the  weakest 
governments,  as  history  has  shown ;  and 
veil  may  Count  Tribeaudeau  say  to 
Joseph^  that  certfun  it  is,  Napoleon  fell 
with  Ins  centralism,  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  same  would  have  befallen  him 
with  a  truly  representative  government. 
From  all  we  have  said  ic  will  amply 
ippear  tliat  we  no  way  agree  with  those 
who  deplore  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  an 
irreparable  loss  for  the  people.  The 
eondnct  of  the  monarchs  who  dethroned 
Mm  led  the  people  to  sigh  for  the  absent 
ooe,  for  his  oppression  was  not  felt 
when  theirs  pinched;  but  the  acts  of  the 
•Qooeeding  governments  alter  nothing 
in  the  deeds  and  tendency  of  the 
«Dperor.  His  brilliant,  crushing  despot- 
ism was  worse,  and  whether  or  not,  his 


downfall  was  necessary  if  Europe  was  to 
march  towards  liberty.  If  new  diflScul- 
ties  have  arisen,  they  must  be  overcome, 
but  they  change  nothing  in  the  necessity 
of  his  downfdl.  We  consider  it  pitiful 
to  side  in  the  present  conflict  with  the 
Russians,  because,  forsooth,  we  do  not 
like  the  Turks.  The  Turks  will  one  day 
be  driven  from  Europe,  and  ought  to 
meet  th&t  fate,  but  Russian  despotism 
and  arrogance  must  not  on  that  account 
be  allowed  to  swell  without  repulse. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  simply  a  histo- 
rical consistency  and  necessity. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the 
letter  we  have  promised  to  the  reader. 

Letter  of  Count  Survillier  (Joseph 
Bonaparte)  to  Francb  Lieber. 

Point  Bre«M,*  Itt  Jolj,  18S8. 

"Sm, 

"  I  have  only  this  day  received  your 
letter  of  the  22d  of  June,  on  my  return 
from  a  journey  of  several  days  to  New 
York.  I  have  read  the  article  which 
you  have  sent  me ;  I  return  it  immedi- 
ately as  you  desire.  The  number  of 
works  on  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  so 
large,  that  the  catalogue  of  them  alone 
would  be  a  work ;  you  know  many  of 
them.  I  have  under  my  eyes  a  work, 
entitled  Commentarii  di  Napoleons, 
printed  at  Brussels  in  1827,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  I  return  to  you; 
nor  is  the  work  of  Botta  mentioned; 
both  are  written  in  Italian.  Among 
the  works  enumerated  in  the  note  in 
question,  there  are  many  which  are 
evidently  libels,  payed  for  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution  and  the  empire. 
There  are  others — ^works  of  passion, 
dictated  by  disappointment  and  spite. 
Those  of  the  writers  of  St.  Helena 
themselves,  contain  details  evidently 
false ;  but  they  represent,  in  mass,  suffi- 
ciently well  the  general  views  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  When  these  authors 
speak  of  individuals,  aud  when  they 
write  memoirs,  they  deceive  themselves 
occasionally.  I  have  the  positive  proof, 
regarding  that  which  concerns  myself,  in 
several  cases.  I  have  sent  such  evidence 
at  the  time  even  to  Mr.  Las  Casas.  The 
work  of  general  Petet,  is  that  which 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. The  younger  S^gur  has  evi- 
dently had  in  view  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  new  court;  grandson  of  the 
marshfd  S^gur,  who  was  minister  of  war 
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to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  his  intention  has 
been  to  make  people  forget  how  devoted 
he  and  his  father  have  been  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  when  powerful,.  &c. 
waiter  Scott  has  written  for  the  English 
government,  from  sources  furnished  by 
tiie  government  which  followed  that  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  abb6  de 
Montgaillard  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
revolution  and  of  Napoleon:  the  me- 
moirs of  Fouch6  are  apocryphal,  ad- 
judged to  be  such  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Tribeaudeau,  convention-man  and 
Tbermidorian,  strives  to  attribute  to  Na- 
poleon steps  the  most  retrcigrade,  which 
the  terror  of  the  convention  and  the 
semi- royal  terror  that  followed  upon  the 
0th  of  Thermidor,  had  caused  revolution- 
ary France  to  make.  Napoleon  found 
France  in  a  delirium ;  he  endeavored  to 
preserve  her  from  the  anarchy  of  1793, 
and  from  the  counter-revolution;  he 
floated  with  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  parties,  seeking  to  avoid 
all  the  rocks,  making  himself  the  slave 
of  no  party,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
himself  the  enemy  of  all  the  others; 
obeying  that^  which  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  to  be  the  wants  .and  wishes  of 
France,  which  desired  equality  and  liber- 
ty compatible  with  civilization.  She 
felt,  like  himself,  that  these  benefits 
(which  we  see  nowhere  bat  in  this  new 
world),  would  be  enjoyed  only  with  a 
general  peace — at  the  end  of  that  inter- 
minable war  which  had  necessitated  his 
dictatorship,  never  of  a  tyrannical  cha- 
racter, but  called  by  the  foreign  enemies 
and  men  of  a  superficial  mind,  the  impe- 
rial despotism.  That  Napoleon  had  well 
understood  the  national  will,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  posterity  by  his  mira- 
culous return  from  Elba.  But  the  En- 
glish cabinet  has  always  opposed  the 
cessation  of  this  despotism  in  &nning  the 
war,  which  obliged  Napoleon  to  adopt 
all  possible  forms  to  reconcile  the  gov- 
ernments of  continental  Europe  with 
France.  All  that  Napoleon  has  done, 
his  nobility,  which  w&s  not  feudal,  his 
fomily  relations,  his  legions  of  honor,  his 
new  kingdoms &c.,  he  was  obliged  to  do; 
the  English  have  always  forced  him  to 
do  that  which  he  has  done,  so  that  he 
might  place  himself  in  apparent  har- 
mony with  all  the  governments  which 
he  had  conquered,  and  which  he  wished 


to  wrest  from  the  seductions  of  En 
Tlie  struggle  has  been  long ;  Englai 
derived  advantage  from  the  charac 
the  emperor  Alexander,  who  gave 
from  that  of  the  emperor  of  Ai 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Vienna,  of  M< 
coalesced  themselves  with  that  of  Ix 
They  triumphed  at  last  over  Nap 
over  France,  in  sacrificing  the  futi 
terests  of  the  peoples,  and  the  re 
Louses  of  Europe,  who  had  end< 
accommodating  themselves  to  tb* 
stitutions  in  which  the  peoples  a 
kings  would  have  found  their  i 
tages.  Some  hundred  aristocratic 
lies  alone  would  have  experienoec 
loss  for  the  moment;  and  thev 
have  found  a  just  indemnity  in  tJie 
of  their  prince,  in  the  public  w 
which  would  have  been  the  result 
order  of  tliings,  ordained  by  the  • 
of  civilization  to  which  we  have  ati 
The  good  people  of  Germany  hav 
misled,  and  England,  at  the  mom 
succumbing  to  the  continental  a 
rose  again  by  throwing  down  her  • 
through  the  hands  of  the  nadoi 
kings  that  ought  to  have  cons 
Napoleon  and  Franco  (as  thiufft 
stoodj)  as  the  saviours,  the  mod< 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  longi 
legal  equality,  constitutional  liber 
ligious  freedom,  and  a  permanent 
independent  of  the  hordes  of  the 
and  the  Gothic  prejudices  of  the 
and  priests  of  the  middle  ages, 
leon  had  taken  the  words  to  destr 
things ;§  he  often  said  to  me:  1 8t 
need  of  yet  ten  ye^rs  to  give  co 
liberty.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Plu 
the  philosophers,  and  yet  he  freq 
repeated:  'I  do  not  what  I  wis 
that  which  I  can  do ;  these  Engli^! 
me  to  live  from  day  to  day.*|  H« 
in  need  of  ten  years  of  general 
But  I  perceive  that  my  answer 
coining  a  book, — I  write  to  you  ^ 

F reparation,  as  I  would  speak  t 
send  you,  as  to  myself,  the  only 
ments  which  I  acknowledge  as  1 
the  biographical  articles  publisl 
Europe  are  dictated  by  ignorance 
sion." 

All  the  letters  written  by  Jos 
the  same  correspondent,  contain 
peated  expressions  of  the  same 


•  The  original  Is :  AUsMndre,  qui  sVH/tdiffui. 

t  The  original  has,  qui  aioaUiaflni  par  ft'accorder.    Probably  ihe  writer  of  the  letter  vanaX  ow 

iAox  ternies  oii  ellc  (1a  France)  en  6tait. 
Napoleon  arait  pris  les  mots  pour  d6truire  les  ehoies. 
Get  Anflais  me  foroent  A  rivre  an  jour  le  joar. 
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iod  the  reiterated  statements  of  Napo- 
leon^s  words  regarding  the  necessity  of 
doing  things  which  were  not  in  his 
*' system,"  because  the  English  forced 
hiin  thus  to  act.  The  sad  necessity  in 
which  he  considered  himself  placed,  to 
nvre  aujour  lejour^  seems  to  have  been 
frequently  expressed  in  these  very  words 
by  him  to  his  older  brother.  The  reader 
will  recollect  the  emperor's  words  when 
urged  by  the  Poles,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians,  in  1806,  to  re-establish 
the  independence  of  Poland.  '^  I  am  no 
god,*'  he  said,  ^'I  am  not  doing  that 
which  I  wunld,  but  only  that  which  I 
can  do.'*  Joseph  told  us  once  that 
several  times,  when  the  emperor  had 
leverely  and  even  passionately  rated 
lome  persons,  he  would  say,  when  alone 
with  bis  brother,  *^I  must  thus,  always 
wear  a  masl^.  If  I  do  not  show  myself 
farouche^  on  such  occasions,  everything 
▼onld  go  wrong.*'  Another  time  Joseph 
told  us  that  at  dinner,  the  conversation 
had  turned  on  the  subject  of  ambition 
and  glory.  Joseph  had  stoutly  main- 
tained that  he  cared  nothing  for  all  this, 
tnd  that  true  happiness  consisted  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life,  remote 
from  the  anxieties  of  ambition.  "  What 
is  it  to  me,  Joseph  had  observed,  that 
people  mention  my  name  after  I  atu 
gone  ?"  Napoleon  took  umbrage  at  this, 
and  after  the  company  had  dispersed, 
informed  his  brother  that  he  did  not 
derare  him  to  repeat  such  discourse. 
All  that  Joseph  had  said  might  be  very 
wdl  for  a  philosopher,  but  that  Napo- 
leon's duty  was  to  conquer  victories, 
and  that,  in  accordance  he  must  de- 
velop the  most  ambitious  spirit.  ^^I 
want  men  to  consider  it  their  highest 
^ry  to  die  on  the  battle-field,**  he  said. 
**  At  some  future  period  your  views  may 
obtain  a  proper  place.** 

These  things  are  mentioned  here,  sim- 
ply as  facts.  The  historian  and  states- 
man most  weigh  and  probe  them,  as, 
indeed,  they  must  do  with  this  entire 
letter,  which  at  any  rate  is  a  remarkable 
document,  even  if  it  be  taken  in  its  nar- 
rowest possible  limits;  namely,  as  the 
expression  of  those  views  with  which 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  who  had  been 
the  recipient  of  the  emperor*s  confi- 
dence, desired  tojmpress  an  individual 
witli  whom  Joseph  was  pleased  to  cor- 
respond. 

To  examine  and  criticise  this  letter, 


would  require  a  work  of  commentaries 
on  the  whole  career  of  the  emperor. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  possibly 
expected  here.  We  close  our  paper, 
adding  but  one  remark  on  an  expression 
of  Joseph's,  which,  even  in  an  off-hand 
letter,  seems  to  be  surprising.  The 
writer  says:  Napoleon  was  the  8cl)o}ar 
of  Plato  and  the  philosophers  (etait 
SUve  ds  Pldton  et  des  philosopher). 
We  do  not  understand  this  sentence, 
even  if  it  were  meant  in  the  most  hy- 
perbolical sense.  A  scholar  of  Plato  t 
Of  what  work  of  Plato!  Of  his  Re- 
public? Napoleon  took,  as  is  known, 
every  occasion  of  expressing  his  bond 
fld^  detestation  and  hatred  of  the 
^^  idiologues,'*^  as  he  called,  in  a  bunch, 
all  philosophers;  and  Plato,  assuredly 
was  ideologue^  if  any  one  was.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Joseph,  then  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  which  is  published  in  the  very 
collection  from  which  the  foregoing 
translation  has  been  made,  he  distinctly 
and  very  positively  enjoins  his  brother, 
to  discountenance  all  hommes  de  lettrea^ 
gens  d'esprit^  and  philosophers ;  telling 
him  that  they  are  nothing  but  coquettes. 
Napoleon  was  so  positive  on  this  point, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  established 
a  sort  of  school  in  this  sense.  No  one 
who  has  lived  any  time  in  France  can 
have  helped  observing  what  a  deep- 
rooted  contempt  for  Ugistes  (lawyers), 
philosophers,  and  orators,  pervades  the 
army  and  all  true  Napoleonista.  A 
common  dinner  conversation  with  an 
officer  is  almost  sure  to  bring  it  out.  It 
was  so  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and 
has  ever  since  been  so.  The  complaints 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  army  were 
universal  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It 
had  become  an  intolerable  military  aris- 
tocracy. Napoleon  ended  with  falling 
into  an  idolatry  of  power,  and  consider- 
ing the  profession  of  the  soldier  le  plus 
n^le  de  tons  les  mStiers^  as  he  calls  it 
in  one  of  his  letters ;  he  forgot  or  he  had 
never  a  true  perception  of  the  simple 
fact,  that  of  all  the  mighty  things,  the 
mightiest,  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth, 
are  Will,  Love,  and  Thought.*  He  ao- 
knowledged  the  first.  Did  he  acknow- 
ledge the  two  others  of  the  triumvirate? 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  w&s  at  least  in 
the  shrewdness  of  perceiving  the  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  pen,  his  s'lperior. 
He  took  great  care  to  conciliate  the 
latter. 


*  Mace  this  article  wm  written,  the  ftathor  has  met  with  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Crowe**  **  History 
if  tke  Reigns  of  Loots  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.,"  London  18&4 : 
Bol  CIm  ratfre  perfectly  France  became  organised  and  disciplined  for  war  and  domination,  the  more  anfift 
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pAK  we  wonder  Donatello's  eyes  were  dim  with  bliasfal  tears, 

yj  When,  a  thing  of  perfect  beauty^  stood  the  dream  of  earlier  years, 

Crowning  all  his  wildest  longings— stifling  e^en  his  lightest  fears? 

Waking  wild  ideal  yearnings,  weary  yoars  the  dream  had  lain 
Gathering  ever  strength  and  beauty  in  the  artist's  haunted  brain, 
Tin  excess  of  wondrous  sweetne«  made  it  almost  seem  like  pain. 

And,  at  last,  its  fit  expression  in  some  outward  type  it  sought — 
BeauW  thrilling  all  the  pulses,  lonely  days  and  nights  he  wrought, 
And  full  well  the  Inner  Vision  had  the  pallid  marble  caught. 

Calm  it  stood — ^a  statued  image  of  the  young  impassioned  saint, 
On  whose  mortal  beauty  lingered  not  the  shade  of  mortal  faint, — 
To  whose  mortal  eyes  heaven's  vision  seemed  no  longer  dim  and  fkint. 

And  the  passing  shadows  flitting  lightly  o'er  the  earnest  face. 
On  each  youthml,  godlike  feature  left  a  strangely  living  trace, 
Till  it  seemed  St.  George  was  standing  in  the  passive  marble^s  place. 

Yet,  meihinks,  o'er  something  nobler  might  those  wayward  shadows  glide, 
On  a  beauty,  higher,  rarer,  well  content^  might  they  bide. 
When  another,  rapt,  before  it,  stood  by  Donatello's  side. 

He  was  one  among  his  pupils,  scarce  to  manhood-summer  grown, — 
All  his  flowers  in  Fame's  bright  chaplet  were,  as  vet,  but  buds  unblown ; 
Yet  the  master  felt  their  blooming  would  be  brighter  than  his  own. 

For  there  seemed  around  his  forehead  and  within  his  eve  to  glow 

Visions  far  more  deep  and  wondrous  than  e'er  sculptor's  hand  might  know ; 

All  too  grand  for  outward  semblance  were  thy  visions,  Angelo  1 

And  behind  the  noblest  figure,  bom  beneath  thy  potent  hand. 

Still  in  wondrous,  mocking  beauty,  shall  a  sometliing  nobler  stand :— 

l^iadowy,  as  the  forms  upspringing  'neath  some  dread  magician's  wand. 

Then  upon  that  lofty  forehead.  Oarers  rude  fingers  had  not  wrought, — 
Not  as  yet  his  iron  sternness  had  tliose  proud,  dark  features  caught  ;— 
Dreaming  boy  was  he' who  stood  there,  rapt  in  deep  and  silent  thought. — 

"  Nay — what  think'st  thou  ?"  said  the  master,  ^'  seems  it  not  almost  divine  f '* 
In  his  eye  the  glow  of  genius  seemed  with  clearer  light  to  shine, — 
As  he  answered,  ^^  Only  one  thing  does  it  lack, — ^this  work  of  thine.^' 

did  It  b«eoin«  to  establish  its  iDflaence  peaceablj  and  permanently  orer  that  Earope  which  It  had  eonqnere^ 
For,  thanked  be  Proridenee  and  cirilisation,  there  are  no  rights  which  hare  been  so  modified  and  cortaUe 
as  those  of  conquest.  Of  old  the  victor  might  make  of  the  ranqutshed  his  slare,  and  partition  his  terrltorj  t 
new  holders.  But  the  days  of  exterminating  a  people,  of  enslaring  or  dispossessing  them,  are  past.  Th 
race  and  the  soil  remain,  and  the  victors  most  devise  some  means  of  satisfying  the  wants,  and  even  tk 
mide  of  the  vanquished ;  for  the  rule  of  brute  intimidation  is  far  too  inelTectuai  and  costlj.  Had  the  Frene' 
Revolution  achieved  wide  conquest,  however  turbulent  and  Irregular  Its  rule,  in  foreign  cotmtriee.  It  wonl 
at  least  have  fotmd  friends  amongst  the  classes  it  emancipated,  and  by  degrees  it  would  have  succeeded  I 
the  formation  of  allied  States,  republics  like  itself.  But  a  militarj  chief  and  an  embryo  emperor,  conmaad 
ing  the  French  soldiers,  and  through  them  master  of  the  State,  saw  or  would  see  nothing  in  other  natioa 
bat  monarch  like  himself.  With  these  alone  he  would  negotiate — these  alone  conciliate  or  court.  Napoleoi 
from  character  as  well  as  position,  was  fitted  to  enact  thii  part  of  the  mere  crowned  head.  His  early  ea 
perienoemade  him  acquainted  with  all  that  was  abhorrent  and  impnissant  in  Democracy.  He  thuslsam 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  people  altogether.  His  political  optics  were  so  formed  as  exclusive! j  to  diaeer 
prlnoea  and  courts  and  armlei.  He  neither  knew  what  the  word  people  meant,  nor  the  worth  nor  the  p«irc 
wUoh  U  UnpUed. 
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«« One  thing  lAcks  it  I^^— did  not  matchless  stand  that  form  oi  yonthftil  gnu)e  t 
Could  more  firm  and  high  endeavor  leave  ronnd  lips  of  marble  trace  f 
Ooold  more  pore  and  saint-like  passion  light  that  pale  and  nptorned  fiuM  ?— 

Ke^er  a  fanlt  could  he  discover  there,  to  mar  its  perfect  daim, 
Though  anew  he  searched  and  pondered  often  as  again  there  came,— 
Qrown  each  year  a  heavier  burden,  tales  of  Buonorotti^s  Uane. 

And,  in  sooth,  a  heavy  burden  it  had  grown  to  be  that  day, 
When  he  knelt  beside  the  pallet  where  the  pale  old  sculptor  lay — 
Waiting  patiently  the  moment  death  should  bear  his  soul  away. 

Patient yet,  within  his  spirit  seemed  some  vexing  thought  to  bide, 

For  amid  his  dying  murmurs, — '^  What  lacks  it?^'  faint  he  sighed, 
^^  Only  speech  I"  said  Buonarotti. ^With  a  smile  the  old  man  died. 

*'  Only  speech  I"  0  mighty  spirit  I  who  through  time  didst  nobly  send. 
Thoughts  whose  grandeur  lower  natures  rather  guess  than  comprehend,* 
With  what  earthly  mould  or  being  e*er  may  perfect  utterance  blend  1 

All  our  loftiest  thoughts  and  visions  seem,  for  want  of  language,  lost  ;— 
Longingly  we  read  the  story  of  the  tongues  of  flame  which  crossed, 
Dps  of  fervid  Gallileans  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet. 

All  the  Holy  Spirit  tells  us  we  may  never  hope  to  teach, — 

Dttle  of  the  hearths  affection  lips  or  eyes  can  ever  reach ; — 

More  than  Donatello's  statue  do  our  stammering  tongues  need  speech. 


PROFESSOR  PHANTILLO. 

▲     B0MA.N0B     OF     THB     WA.TBB    0I7BB. 

OHAPTBB  I.  very  thin  gentleman,  with  qneer  little 
eyes  and  still  droller  month — not  at  all 

IROFESSOR  PHANTILLO  was,  and  I  like  the  engraving  of  the  picture  in  pos- 
presume  still  ia,  an  astrologer.  His  session  of  the  Bearbrook  High  Art  Asso- 
%dvertisements,  which  ornamented  the  elation,  which  servep  Tor  should  serve) 
xiewspapers  a  year  ago,  told  the  public  as  frontispiece  to  the  history.  A  con- 
in  what  esteem  he  was  held  by  the  kings  stitutional  shyness— or,  as  he  chose  to  call 
mad  potentates  of  the  old  world,  who  it,  an  elegant  fastidiousness — prevented 
Qonaolted  him  on  all  important  occasions  my  uncle  from  relishing  the  society  of 
with  astonishing  success.  Why  this  ladies;  so  that  his  forty-second  birth- 
Civorite  of  royalty  should  wish  to  estab-  day  found  him  in  celibacy,  and  cham- 
Ush  himself  in  the  shire-town  of  Bear-  bered  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
brook  in  New  England — or  why  his  Of  the  particular  nature  of  the  festivi- 
aogost  disciples  should  suffer  him  to  ties  that  distinguished  this  annual  com- 
come,  if  he  did — ^were  questions  to  memoration,  I  am  unfortunately  ignorant 
which  the  advertisements  aforemen-  — never  having  been  invited  to  assist 
tioned  afforded  no  response.  thereat ;  and,  as  the  present  narrative 

The  particular  service  rendered   by  has  only  to  do  with  facts,  I  decline  con- 

this  iliustrions  stranger    to  my  uncle,  suiting  my  fancy,  or  even  the  doctrine  of 

Hijor  Wherrey,  being  rather  paternal  probabilities,  for  a  sketch  of  the  occasion. 

than  astrological  in  its  character,  need  be  It  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  intro- 

preoeded  bv  no  inquiry  concerning  the  ductory  chapter  (which,  in  my  opinion, 

daima  of  that  occult  science  which  yet  should  be  devoted  to  telling  the  reader 

finds  many  dupes  in  the  midst  of  our  who  people  are — whether  they  figure 

boasted  enlightenment.  immeaiately  or  not)  with  a  statement 

How,  my  uncle,  Mi^or  Wherrey,  was  a  to  the  following  effect     The  morning 
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sQOoeedlng  the  Migor^s  party  fonnd  him 
prostrate  and  headachy  upon  a  sofa,  en- 
deayoring  to  extract  some  oomfort  from 
the  colnmns  of  a  weekly  journal. 

"  The  very  thing,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed 
my  node,  as  he  read  an  advertisement 
headed  *'  Granville  County  Water-Cure." 

"The  very  thing!  TU  go  imme- 
diately!" 


GHAPTEB  n. 

A  TfBrrBB  who  is  concise  and  intelligi- 
ble in  the  first  chapter,  has  surely  earned 
the  right  to  a  little  episodical  description 
in  the  second — of  which  allowed  title 
advantage  is  thus  taken. 

A  water-cure !  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity, with  which  he  first  heard  the  name ! 
What  sexagenarian  invalid  does  not  re- 
call the  glow  caused  by  the  first  reading 
of  Bulwer's  panegyric  upon  the  new 
remedial  agent!  An  unhappy  man  he 
was,  if  his  literary  cravings  happened  to 
take  him  to  the  Medical  Reviews  after 
having  perused  this  delicious  publication. 
In  their  conservative  pages,  he  found  the 
professors  of  the  new  art  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  proprietors  of 
all-healing  sarsaparillas  or  vegetable 
pills. 

The  short  dream  of  a  perfect  restora- 
tion to  all  bodily  and  mental  vigor — that 
fair  palace  of  perpetual  health — that  the 
brilliant  novelist  had  conjured  up,  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  the  harsh  words 
"humbug,"  "self-delusion,"  "quackery," 
and  such  other  vituperative  missives  as 
the  professional  batteries  afforded. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tion of  enthusiasts,  and  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  opponents,  the  establishments 
for  the  practice  of  the  new  system  have 
steadily  increased  among  us;  till  the 
discovery  of  Preissnitz,  with  certain  mo- 
difications, is  almost  universally  allowed 
to  be  of  service  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
disorder. 

It  is  hardly  just,  however,  to  attribute 
the  number  and  thriving  condition  of  the 
Hydropathic  institutions  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  to  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  simple  agency  of  water.  A  great 
part  of  their  success  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  love  of  that  easy, independent 
intercourse  with  one  another,  which 
crowds  Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  has 
made  the  "boarding-house"  an  Ameri- 
can iustitution.  Ttiere  is  always  an  ex- 
oiue  for  passing  a  few  weeks  at  a  Water- 


Cure,  which  must  be  inconven 
stretched  to  apply  to  Fabiari's,  c 
Mountain  House  at  Catskill.  T 
former  we  are  driven,  not  by  inclin 
but  misfortune.  A  gentleman^s  bo 
connections  have  no  cause  to  coo 
— a  lady's  household  duties  may 
propriety  be  left  to  take  care  of 
selves — when  the  great  necessi 
health  demand  their  absence. 

There  are  other  circurastancea 
make  these  establishments  a  £& 
retreat  for  a  large  class  of  our  n 
population.  The  moderate  cost  oi 
a  sojourn  in  some  pleasant  part  < 
country,  iu  comparison  with  a  vi 
the  Lakes  or  Niagara — the  comple 
solution  from  the  daily  penance  of 
ing— and,  above  all,  the  perfect  eq 
in  the  state  and  position  of  each 
pant — are,  to  the  great  mass  of  migi 
citizens,  very  positive  advantages. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  says  young 
kinson  (lie  who  lost  so  heavily  ; 
years  ago,  by  the  failure  of  a  note< 
in  this  city),  "  the  fact  is,  that  at 
port,  where  I  formerly  passed  th 
son,  I  should  now  be  positively  no 
There  are  plenty  of  fellows  who8< 
and  broadcloth,  not  to  speak  of 
outs,  it  would  be  impossible  for  i 
equal,  whereas,  by  going  througi 
water  cure,  I  can  flourish  and  fi 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  g 
quite  as  pleasant  an  understanding 
a  damsel  in  a  calico  morning-gown 
hair  damp  and  dishevelled  by  fre 
ablutions,  as  if  we  were  mutually  l 
and  laced  to  the  most  orthodox  pat 

The  recent  visit  of  ray  uncle  to  c 
the  most  famous  of  these  establishn 
has  given  me  a  particularity  of  inf 
tion  concerning  the  details  of  i 
cure  life,  that,  under  other  circumsl 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  pei 
residence.  It  has  always  been  the 
of  Major  Wherrey  to  keep  a  daily 
to  the  end,  that  should  he  by  son 
forseen  event  blaze  into  notoriety, 
may  not  be  wanting  the  materials 
biography  suflSciently  copious  to  f 
his  warmest  admirer.  A  great  ai 
of  blotted  manuscript  was  recently 
sented  me  by  the  good  gentlema 
companied  by  the  same  friendly  p< 
sion  with  which  people  who  have 
restored  to  health  by  some  elix 
cordial,  conclude  their  certifier 
namely,  that  they  might  be  put  t 
use  likely  to  benefit  the  proprietor 

From  these  inky  fouti tains,  the  8 
of  this  narrative  derives  its  aui 
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0ome  tribataries  may  help  to  increase  its 
^txxiy — bat  the  main  sopplies  I  here  open- 
ly acknowledge. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  FAVOR ABTJs  first  impresslon  is  of  ao- 
IcDowledged  importance  in  reconciling  ns 
to  places  or  people. 

In  oar  younger  days  we  may,  indeed, 
xeoover  from  the  shuck  of  seeing  a  fine 
view  in  a  thunder  storm,  or  of  failing 
to  recognize  some  shabby  little  gentle- 
man as  the  favorite  poet,  whose  intel- 
lectoal  visage  had  beamed  at  us  from 
the  first  page  of  his  pablisiied  produc- 
tions. But  in  mature  life,  the  loss 
of  impulse  is  supplied  by  the  compara- 
tive daration  of  the  feeling  excited ;  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  circum- 
Btaace  when  a  middle-a^ed  bachelor,  an 
imaginary  or  real  invalid,  on  arriving  at 
the  place  where  he  has  determined  to 
make  a  considerable  stay,  discovers  that 
matters  are  reasonably  to  his  liking. 

Such  a  satisfaction  did  my  unole  ex- 
perience on  reaching  the  Granville 
Gonntv  "Water-Oure.  The  house,  to  be 
sure,  had  rather  a  patched  effect,  for 
nearly  every  water-cure  was  originally 
designed  for  something  else,  and  had 
been  throngh  various  processes  of  en- 
largement and  adaptation.  But  the 
inside  seemed  quiet  and  cheerful,  and 
looked  remarkably  unlike  a  hotel.  The 
existence  of  any  peculiar  aquatic  privi- 
leges would  never  have  been  suspected 
by  a  transient  visitor ;  for  baths  of  every 
deflcription  were  banished  to  the  cellar, 
where  they  kept  company  with  an  im- 
mense tank,  whose  calm  dark  surface 
was  strongly  suggestive  of  mosquitoes. 

Whether  these  annoving  insects  were 
ftotnally  generated  in  tliis  lower  region 
oould  never  be  fully  determined;  but 
that  they  appeared  up  stairs  in  goodly 
numbers,  is  a  fact  concerning  which  my 
ancle  is  peculiarly  positive. 

The  chambers  were  stnall  and  low, 
at  they  must  necessarily  be  where  many 
are  to  be  accommodated — but  the  archi- 
tect, with  the  view  of  providing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  oxygen,  as  well  as  mitigating 
the  evils  of  solitude,  placed  ventilators 
over  all  the  doors,  by  which  means  my 
kinsman  was  kept  pleasantly  informed 
of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors,  and  lis- 
tened to  many  profitable  strictures  upon 
himself. 

It  is  not  until  the  first  breakfast  that 
the  stranger  sees  the  full  corps  of  pa- 


tients among  whom  he  is  to  take  his 
place.  Then,  they  all  enter  fresh  and 
rosy  from  aft  early  walk,  where  has  been 
dispersed  that  silent  misanthropy  which 
usually  characterizes  the  first  hour  after 
rising. 

There  is  certainly  a  republican  mix- 
ture of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  race.  The  pale  and  the  florid, 
the  fastidious  and  the  gossiping,  the 
judge,  the  colonel,  and  the  author,  all 
mingle  together  as  the  black  and  white 
spirits  are  instructed  to  do  about  the 
witches^  cauldron.  Among  the  ladies  the 
variety  is  no  less  striking.  First,  there 
is  the  pleasant,  chatty  little  person, 
whose  toilet,  manners,  and  conversation, 
may  be  described  by  the  newspaper 
phrase  "very  neat."  Opposite  are  se- 
veral damsels  of  the  intensely  natural  and 
unaffected  school.  These  are  the  young 
ladies  who  are  afraid  of  nobody,  despise 
all  sentiment,  and  can  talk  about  fast 
horses  and  fancy  drinks.  Next,  come 
some  representatives  of  a  different  order, 
who  manage  to  smile  a  little,  occasion- 
ally screw  up  their  courage  sufficiently 
to  ask  for  the  butter,  and  secretly  envy 
the  ease  and  volubility  of  their  neighbors. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  dowager,  who 
sparkles  with  breast-pins  and  showy 
nngs,  and  a  young  lady  or  two,  who,  not 
being  patient**,  and  consequentlv  allowed 
to  rise  when  they  please,  steal  to  their 
places  with  that  guilty  look  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  overslept  oneself  in- 
variably occasions. 

The  breakfast  itself  is  always  plain, 
though  exceedingly  good ;  yet  my  uncle 
sees  fit  to  express  his  private  distaste 
for  a  dark,  husky  mixture,  which  might 
pa.<s  for  tlie  species  of  provender  upon 
which  the  prodigal  son  was  temptea  to 
regale  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  and 
which  is  handed  about  u&der  the  name 
of  "  cracked  wheat." 

From  the  memoranda  made  during 
the  first  few  days  of  his  sojourn,  it  is 
conjectured  that  my  nucleus  visit  began 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
The  day  was  spent  in  bathing  and  walk- 
ing ;  and,  until  the  walkers  and  bathers 
had  narrated  the  principal  events  in  their 
past  lives,  and  told  when  they  had  come, 
and  how  long  they  meant  to  stay — there 
seems  to  have  been  little  lack  of  diver- 
sion. 

The  end  of  the  week,  however, 
brou*rht  with  it  the  time  that  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  when  our  companions 
began  to  repeat  the  same  observations 
in  the  same  way,  and  we  feel  that  con- 
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Mionsness  of  having  seen  to  the  bottom 
of  ODO  another's  minds,  which  Goldsmith 
m-ged  as  a  good  reason  for  admiting  new 
members  to  tlie  Literary  Olub. 

The  '* new  members"  in  the  present 
instance  were  not  attainable — either  the 
proper  season  had  not  arrived,  or  the 
advertisements  and  billiard  tables  of 
rival  establishments  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  crowd.  The  daily  routine  seemed 
to  draff  a  little  heavily,  except  when  en- 
livened by  some  expedition,  which,  out 
of  the  many  talked  about,  happened 
actually  to  take  place. 

Of  this  description  of  entertainment 
ike  grand  ascent  of  Squaticub  Hill  alone 
deserves  a  noUce. 

A  barouche,  accompanied  by  several 
buggies,  contained  the  pleasure-seekers. 
One  of  these  latter  vehicles,  and  a  very 
talkative  young  lady  (who  to  prevent 
anything  like  embarrassment,  at  once  in- 
formed her  companion  that  slie  never 
intended  to  be  married),  were  bestowed 
upon  my  uncle.  The  prospect  from 
various  parts  of  the  road  was  said  to  be 
remarkably  fine,  and  was,  perhaps,  en- 
joyed by  the  proprietor  of  the  fast 
horse;  but  the  less  favored  individuals 
who  were  enveloped  in  the  dust  occa- 
sioned by  the  performance  of  this  favorite 
animal,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their 
imaginations  for  its  various  beauties. 
The  fair  friend  who  took  charge  of 
Mf^or  Wherrey,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
careful  or  timorous  disposition,  and  in- 
sisted upon  hurrying  on  at  the  greatest 
speed,  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  lead.  Tlie  result  was,  that,  when  at 
last  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  attained, 
my  uncle's  eyes  were  full  of  very  fine 
gravel,  and  his  black  broadcloth  suit 
turned  to  that  peppered-salt  color, 
which  the  tailors  assure  us  makes  up 
into  "neat  business-coats."  Nor  did 
the  hue  seem  particularly  inappropriate 
to  the  party ; — whose  general  appearance 
was  more  suggestive  of  "  business  "  than 
anything  else — for  how  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  pleasure  would  induce  people 
to  climb  a  high  hill,  to  sit  in  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of 
diinking  wretched  lemonade,  and  looking 
at  nothing  in  particular. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

**PBomiOB  Pbamtolo,  haying  reeentij  arrired 
from  Qermany,  where  he  was  conf taotly  convulted 
bj  the  principal  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  tires  the 
most  •atisfactory  advice  in  all  matters  connected 
with  LoYC,  Ooortshlp  or  Marriagt.    For  tbe  som  of 


two  dollars  (post-paid,  and  addrcned  to  Boartorook, 
Mass.),  lie  eorenanto  to  teach  anj  ladj  or  feotle- 
man  the  art  of  being  irresistibly  Csacinating ;  and, 
for  an  adequate  fee,  will  insure  partners  to  the  moit 
fkstidious. 
**  iseoptf." 

There  I  I  have  got  to  the  Professor 
at  last — and  he  appears  soon  enough  too 
— for  with  what  propriety  can  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  drama  come  on  in 
the  first  scene. 

Is  not  Hamlet  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  suspense  in  which  he  keeps  the 
audience  before  he  opens  his  lips;  and 
do  we  not  impriwe  Richard  by  playing 
tliat  everlasting  scene  about  King  Henry, 
while  the  tyrant  lingers  at  the  first  en- 
trance? 

"Insures  partners  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious, and  teaches  the  art  of  being  irre- 
sistibly fascinating : — ^There,  M^jorl"  ex- 
claimed a  dark-eyed,  roguish  damsel, 
addressing  my  uncle,  after  the  author 
before  mentioned  had  finished  readfng 
the  advertisement  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  tliis  chapter — *^  what  a  capital 
chance  for  some  people  to  be  sure— juat 
think  what  fun  to  have  everybody  fall- 
ing in  love  with  us.'* 

Of  course  my  uncle  had  the  gallantry 
to  suggest  that  any  new  acquirement 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  a  lady 
whose  natural  graces  were  fully  able  to 
insure  such  a  result. 

At  this  Miss  Kate  Lawton  (for  by 
this  name  is  the  lady  distinguished  in  the 
diary)  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
she  didn^t  like  flattery,  and  couldn^t  see 
why  everybody  so  mistook  her  character 
as  to  be  always  saying  such  sort  of  things ; 
adding  much  more  to  the  same  purport, 
after  the  manner  in  which  people  who 
are  inordinately  fond  of  hearing  their 
own  prwses,  really  try  to  pei-suade  them- 
selves tliat  thev  don^t  like  it. 

"  Well,  well,"  observed  Mr.  Barnard, 
the  reader  of  the  advertisement,  which 
he  continued  still  to  study,  "  I  would 
give  something  to  know  what  this  fellow 
would  say,  if  any  one  wrote  to  him." 

"  If  somebody  will  write  the  letter  for 
me,  I  declare  Til  try,"  rejoined  Miss 
Kate. 

"No  diflBcult  matter  that,"  said  the 
author;  "if  the  doctor  hadn't  forbid 
using  my  eyes  in  the  evening,  I'd  do  it 
myself;  but  here's  the  m^or,  who's  just 
the  man ;  the  letter  may  be  written  to- 
night, sent  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  we  shall  have  an  answer 
by  Wednesday." 

It  was  only  much  discussion  and  a 
considerable  biological  influence  whioh 
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•trMmed  from  the  eyes  of  Ifiss  Lawton, 
that  reoonoiled  my  uncle  to  the  plan ; 
and  his  assent  was  given  in  the  midst  of 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  propriety 
of  opening  a  correspondence  with  an  in- 
diTidnal  who  might  make  himself  as 
troablesome  as  the  German  professor. 
The  osMiit,  however,  being  all  that  was 
wanted,  the  letter,  by  the  joint  inspira- 
tions of  the  trio  was  composed  upon  the 
spot  and  was  quite  a  model  of  deceptive 
composition. 

It  purported  to  be  written  by  a  cer- 
tain Fanny  Weston,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  one  Smitkinson,  a  derk  in  a 
jeweller^s  shop.  This  young  gentleman 
(so  ran  the  tale)  had  basely  broken  his 
engagement  to  contract  another  with 
Jane  Gos««ifant,  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Oos- 
sifant,  who  lived  by  the  church  at  South 
Beekford,  and  had  a  consumption  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  requisite  sum  was  inclosed,  and 
advice  requested  in  this  delicate  case. 
But .  an  unez]>ected  difficulty  arose  in 
determining  the  address  to  which  the 
answer  should  be  sent.  There  was  a 
necessity  of  making  use  of  some  real 
name,  for,  the  post-office  being  some 
miles  off^  the  letters  passed  through  the 
hands  of  an  agent,  who  would  obviously 
refuse  any  epistle  bearing  a  name  un- 
known in  the  establishment.  The  author, 
on  account  of  his  literary  notoriety,  de- 
dared  ks  could  not  be  thought  of;  but 
that  my  uncle,  being  nobody  in  particu- 
lar, could  not  reasonably  object  to  hav- 
isff  the  letter  address  to  his  care. 

The  major,  although  willing  to  assent 
to  the  first  proposition  relating  to  him- 
self could  not  easily  be  convinced  of  the 
second.  The  dispute  waxed  warm.  Mr. 
Barnard  could  not  see  the  force  of  my 
onde^s  objection 9,  and  the  dark-eyed 
young  lady  used  those  orbs  to  great 
effect,  and  only  wished  she  conld  do  any' 
thing  to  oblige  anybody.  The  result 
might  have  been  predicted.  A  post- 
script was  added  directing  the  professor 
to  address,  Miss  F.  Weston,  care  of  Ma- 
jor Wherrey,  at  the Water  Cure. 

The  letter  was  thoroughly  sealed  and 
deposited  in  a  leathern  bag  which  car- 
ried the  mail  of  the  establishment  to  the 
nearest  post-office ;  and  my  uncle  retired 
to  bed  with  that  dismal  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  contrary  to  his 
best  judgment,  that  always  prevented 
the  enjoyment  of  pesceful  repose. 

During  the  three  or  four  days  that 
elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter 
containing  so  much  valuable  information, 


a  stage-load  of  people  wore  added  to  the 
guests.  The  slight  scramble  for  seats  at 
oinner,  that  usually  succeeded  such  ad- 
vents, generallv  resulted  in  everybody 
finding  himself  next  to  just  the  people 
whose  society  he  would  least  have  chosen. 
The  exception,  which  is  of  such  value 
in  establishing  the  general  rule,  was,  in 
this  instance,  in  favor  of  my  uncle.  Hap- 
pening to  arrive  rather  late,  he  was 
driven  in  like  a  wedge  between  two  very 
nice  young  ladies,  who  agreeably  short- 
ened the  tedious  entr^aet  between  the 
meal  and  the  dessert. 

A  nice  young  lady  !  What  reasonable 
sized  folio  could  contain  the  different 
definitions  of  these  simple  words?  If 
some  had  their  way,  the  candidates  for 
this  honorable  degree  would  be  examined 
in  polking  and  small  talk — some  would 
select  such  text-books  as  Ohilde  Harold 
and  Oorinne — ^while  "  Mrs.  Farrar  "  and 
"Hints  on  Made  Dishes*^  would  be  con- 
sidered by  others  as  necessary  as  the 
Faculty  of  Harvard  College  consider  the 
grammars  and  readers  of  their  own 
professors,  to  the  proper  preparation  of 
a  Freshman. 

As  my  nucleus  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  the  merit  of  being  briefly  expressed, 
it  shall  be  set  down  for  what  it  is  worth. 
According  to  this  authority,  the  title  is 
deserved  by  any  damsel  who  has  learnt 
the  great  truth  that  perfect  simplicity  is 
perfect  elegance. 

The  two  ladies  near  whom  my  kinsman 
was  placed,  and  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  had  considerable  association, 
stood  this  test  in  a  manner  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory. They  were  city-bred,  and 
held  what  is  called  "  a  position  m  so- 
dety" — advantages,  by  the  way,  that 
always  make  themselves  evident  in  femi- 
nine deportment  and  finish.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  compare  (greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former)  the  good  tempered 
country  girl  with  the  indulged  and  af- 
fected creatures  with  whom  sarcastic 
writers  choose  to  people  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  city.  Now,  there  doubtless 
are  many  vulgar  fellow-citizens  of  ours^ 
who,  having  risen  to  sudden  wealth,  ana 
not  to  the  real  position  of  dignity  and 
intelligence,  do  conduct  themselves  quite 
unworthily ;  but  that  these  gentry  com- 
prise, or  in  any  legitimate  way  represent, 
the  lest  society  of  our  eastern  cities, 
my  uncle  has  never  been  willing  to  allow. 
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The  remarks  that  concluded  the  last 
chapter,  although  having  no  connection 
with  the  story,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  time  supposed  to  elapse  before  the 
arrival  of  the  professor's  answer;  just 
as  a  drop-scene,  representing  a  battle  in 
Mexico,  marks  the  interval  between  the 
acts  of  a  Roman  tragedy. 

The  reader  will  now  imagine  the  par- 
lor of  the  establishment  as  it  appeared 
on  a  particularly  sultry  summer's  even- 
ing. The  windows  are  all  open — the 
company  suflSciently  mixed  for  every- 
body to  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  some- 
body else,  and  the  i><?rr-bugs  (I  have  no 
idea  how  they  spell  their  name)  wreck- 
ing themselves  against  the  ceiling,  and 
thence  tumbling  upon  the  iieads  beneath, 
until  you  could  not  help  sympathizing 
with  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur  (in  re- 
lation to  a  similar  nuisance)  in  the  doubt 
whether  Noah  e<nild  he  justified  in  pre- 
serving this  species  of  insect. 

A  piano  that  was  in  the  room,  and  a 
most  obliging  lady  to  officiate  thereat,  re- 
deemed parts  of  the  evening;  but  the 
event  that  waked  up  everybody  was  the 
entrance  of  Kate  Lawton  with  a  letter 
from  Professor  Phantillo. 

It  was  read  aloud  at  the  request  of 
many  voices;  but  the  contents  were 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  There  was 
something  concerning  the  position  and 
influence  of  tiie  planets  (which  it  seems 
were  averse  t<»  any  interposition  just  then 
— though  holding  out  good  hopes  for  the 
future),  a  little  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  lovo  and  courtship  in  general — and  a 
great  deal  about  a  future  remittance  of 
money.  The  interest  of  the  communi- 
cation, however,  was  reserved  for  the 
postscript,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

"I  desire  some  information  concern- 
ing this  Mjijor  Wherrey,  to  whose  care 
this  letter  is  to  be  addressed.  I  discern 
that  your  fate  is  strangely  connected 
with  his.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the 
amount  of  his  property;  also,  whether 
he  is  disponed  to  believe  in  the  science 
which  I  profess.  Not  a  word  to  him  of 
these  inquiries;  but  answer  me  discreetly 
and  secretly  and  I  will  liel()  you,  t<»  a  for- 
tune beyond  your  proudest  hopes." 

"  Ha,  hn,  ha,"  laughed  Mr.  Barnard — 
"the  professor  is  completely  taken  in ; 
he  evidently  thinks  that  he  has  fallen 
upon  a  vein  of  metal  tliat  will  pay  the 
working.  Don't  you  see.  Major,  he 
means  to  inform  himself  about  your  pro- 
perty, habits,  &c.,  and  then  come  down 
on  you  in  some  dextrous  manner  for  a 


remittance.    Well,  this  is  goodl    Pd  no 
idea  we  should  have  such  saccesa  P' 

"Success!"  exclaimed  my  nncle,  start- 
ing from  his  seat ;  "  yes !  it's  fine  fun  for 
you — ^but  consider  the  fellow  knows  my 
real  name — he  will  be  angry  enough 
when  he  discovers  the  hoax,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  will  make  me  pay  for  it.** 
And  a  dismal  dioi^ma,  representinff  re- 
spectable elderly  gentlemen  who  had  un- 
wittingly fallen  into  the  power  of  some 
character  whom  tliey  were  obliged  to 
furnish  with  pocket-money  forever  after, 
nTrolled  itself  before  the  mental  vision 
of  my  relative. 

To  be  sure.  Major  Wherrey  was  unable 
to  recollect  that  he  had  embezzled  at  the 
bank,  or  ever  entertained  a  passion  for 
his  cook;  but  his  faith  was  strong  in 
the  ability  of  his  scientific  friend  to  dis- 
cover some  point  upon  which  to  rest  the 
lever  of  persecution,  should  he  be  so 
disposed.  Such  dismal  forebodings  were 
not  shared  by  Miss  Kate  Lawton,  who 
declared  the  letter  quite  worth  the  two 
dollars  it  had  cost,  and  was  particularly 
diverted  with  the  connection  discovered 
between  her  destiny,  and  anybody  then 
at  the  water-cure. 

Much  nioie  was  said  or  sung  (the  lat- 
ter by  the  lady  at  the  piano)  during  the 
evening ;  all  which,  I  would  set  down, 
if  I  "naturally  ran  to  conversation." 
But,  not  having  the  talent  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney  for  this,  as  well  as  ono  or  two  other 
things,  I  think  it  best  to  keep  up  the 
sober  jog  of  narration.  And  here  let 
me  avow,  what  I  have  no  doubt  the 
reader  has  suspected  all  along,  that  the 
title  of  this  paper,  "  a  romance,"  is  alto- 
gether a  misnomer.  Yet,  when  I  in- 
scribed that  taking  substantive  at  the 
head  of  my  first  chapter,  I  had  no  idea 
of  asking  a  hearing  under  false  preten- 
ces. The  note-books,  which  were  men- 
tioned as  being  in  my  possession,  and  the 
singular  sequel  to  the  adventures  they 
contain,  seemed  to  me  materials  from 
which  an  elegant  structure  of  fiction 
might  be  roared,  and  I  had  actually  the 
temerity  to  draw  a  sketch  for  the  ground 
floor.  Bnt  the  strong  solution  of  fact 
with  which  my  mind  was  filled,  would 
precipitate  itself  upon  the  paper,  till  at 
last  the  proposed  embellishments  of 
fancy  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  became 
a  chronicler  of  real  experience,  almost 
against  my  will. 

Well  I  my  uncle  passed  a  hot,  uncom- 
fortable night.  Hot! — yes;  it  was  hot 
indeed.  Yon  could  almo:«t  cut  the  calo- 
ric with  a  knife.    Everybody  pretended 
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to  go  to  bed,  bnt  speedily  rose,  and 
•tumbled  about  the  entries  all  night. 
Mattered  execrations,  combined  with  ibe 
notes  of  a  distant  musical  box,  streamed 
through  the  ventilator,  aud  pervaded 
my  uncle's  apartment,  while  ^'  friends  in 
boot<s"  stalked  up  and  down  the  piazza 
before  the  window,  with  the  same  inter- 
minable tramp. 

Sleep  was  impossible  Tor  the  most  in- 
nocent or  thoughtless,  during  that  long 
night.  Every  half  hour,  or  so,  my  uncle 
would  ffi>  down  cellar,  and  paddle  about 
the  tank ;  which  performance  served  to 
impart  a  more  fiery  sultriness  to  his 
chamber,  when  he  came  out. 

But  the  extreme  discomforture  of  his 
bodily  state,  was  exceeded  by  the  turbu- 
lent nature  of  his  mental  speculations. 
One  may  dismiss  a  troublesome  thought, 
or  suspicion,  by  day ;  but,  during  a  sleep- 
Wsa  night,  the  unwelcome  visitor  re- 
turns, and  leers  upon  you  horribly,  and 
will  not  be  exorcised.  This  waking 
nightmare  is  far  more  terrible  than  any- 
thing dreams  can  furnish,  and  leaves  us 
as  weak  and  miserable  as  was  Sancho 
Panza,  after  the  visit  of  the  Enchanted 
Moors,  at  the  village  inn. 

In  short,  Major  Wherrey,  naturally 
nervous  and  timid,  was  goaded  almost  to 
frenzy,  at  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
indiscretion.  At  Bearbrook,  too— that 
this  Professor  Phantillo  sljould  live  at 
Bearbrook,  where  my  uncle's  famous 
cranberry  plantation  was  situated,  and 
where  he  himself  resided  several  months 
In  the  year.  '*  Good  heavens  I"  thought 
the  poor  gentleman,  "  what  an  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  him  for  raking  together 
all  sorts  of  scandal — for  sotting  my  neigh- 
bors against  me — and,  perhaps,  getting 
up  some  curious  chemical  blight  for  the 
cranberries." 

Two  letters,  that  were  brought  to  my 
ande^s  room  the  next  morning,  served 
to  plunge  iiim  into  still  deeper  perplexity. 
The  first  was  written  on  odd-looking 
paper,  was  post-marked  from  Bearbrook, 
bore  a  strictly  non-committal  seal,  and 
turned  out  to  be  from  Professor  Phan- 
tillo himself.  It  was  filled  with  dark 
hints  about  secret  information  the  pro- 
fessor had  receivo<l,  which  obliged  him 
to  suppose  that  Major  Wherrey  had  tam- 
perea  with  the  afi'ections  of  a  certain 
Miss  Fanny  Weston,  and  stated  that  un- 
less the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  was  re- 
ceived by  the  next  post,  he  shojild  feel 
it  his  duty  t«^  publish  his  suspicions  in 
the  Bearbrook  Gazette. 

The  other  epbtle  was  from  a  nameless 


gentleman,  connected  with  the  New 
York  press,  who  politely  forwarded  a 
copy  of  an  article  that  was  to  appear  in 
the  Criminallnveitigator  of  the  next 
week. 

Poor  Migor  Wherrey  was  nearly  be- 
side himself,  at  this  palpable  conspiracy. 
He  drove  to  the  next  town  to  consult  a 
lawyer ;  and  came  back  again  to  advise 
with  the  doctor.  He  bewailed  his  fate 
with  no  gentle  expletives  t<mching  him- 
self, the  professor.  Miss  Lawton,  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  the  New  York  reporter. 
Finally,  his  trunks  were  ordered,  and  he 
determined  to  fly  from  his  tormentors. 

There  was  no  stage,  however,  before 
afternoon,  and  six  or  eight  hours  must 
be  endured  before  any  one  could  leave 
the  place.  The  obliging  young  lady 
played  the  wedding  march  upon  the 
piano ;  but  music  had  no  charm  to  soothe 
the  troubles  of  my  uncle.  In  a  fit  of 
impatient  desperation,  M^'or  Wherrey 
seized  a  book  from  the  centre-table  of 
the  "  boarders'  parlor" — where  the  usual 
number  were  collected,  to  stare  at  each 
other,  and  wish  away  the  morning — and 
hastily  turned  over  its  leaves.  It  had 
the  popular  alliterative  title,  and,  of 
course,  had  sold  to  an  almost  mythical 
number  of  copies — at  least,  so  said  the 
publishers. 

"  Harpoons  and  Hautboys,  from  Hat- 
ty's Haversack,"  repeated  my  uncle,  as 
he  glanced  over  the  title-page,  and  then 
with  a  start  of  recognition — *'  Miss  Kate 
Lawton,  from  her  friend,  T.  Barnard." 
The  start  was  occasioned  by  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  that  Msgor  Wherrey 
detected  between  the  chirograph v  of 
these  latter  words,  and  that  of  Professor 
Phantillo;  nor  was  his  astonishment 
lessened,  when  he  observed,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  New  York  reporter,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  this  expressive 
criticism — "  a  book  just  such  as  I  like. 
-K.  L." 

Of  course,  my  uncle's  understanding 
received  a  sudden  illumination  from  this 
accidental  discovery.  Relieved  from  his 
apprehensions  so  unexpectedly,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  embrace  his  pei-secutors, 
as  if  they  had  done  him  some  distin- 
guished favor ;  then  came  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  the  mortification  of  hav- 
ing been  successfully  hoaxed — than 
which  there  are  few  things  harder  to 
bear  with  equanimity. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  reminded  by  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  had  amused 
themselves  at  his  expense,  of  an  opinion 
he   had   himself    expressed   upon   the 
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allowability  of  a  praotioal  ioke,  when 
there  was  positively  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  time — and  the  contempt 
with  which  lie  had  dared  anybody  to 
take  him  in— if  they  could. 

As  this  reminisoenoe  served  to  check 
the  bitter  complaints  of  which  the 
major  was  about  to  deliver  himself,  he 
anmmoned  sufficient  discretion  *^to 
smooth  his  cheek  to  smiles,^^  and  pre- 
tend to  laugh  at  his  own  misfortune. 

At  any  rate,  his  equanimity  was  com- 
pletely restored,  when  some  whisky, 
lemons,  and  sugar,  smuggled  from  the 
neighboring  village,  wore  mingled  with 
the  water  supplied  so  lavishly  by  the 
institution,  and,  the  door  being  locked, 
he  sat  with  Mr.  Barnard  eiyoying  tdie 
same  after  dinner. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  after  the 
professor^s  epistles  had  been  dnly  dis- 
cussed, *^  so  you  sent  the  letters  to  Bear- 
brook  to  be  post-marked ;  and  all  that 
stuff  about  my  fate  being  united  with 
thai  of  Miss  Kate  Lawton,  and  the 
havoc  I  had  made  with  her  affections, 
was  written  by  you  I" 

"  Written  by  me— yes" —  replied  Mr, 
Barnard,  ^^  but  dictated  by  herself." 


CHAPTER  VL 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  last 
chapter,  which,  according  to  all  rules 
and  precedents,  should  contain  a  wed- 
ding, or,  at  the  verv  least,  an  engage- 
ment. I  have  something  of  the  kind  to 
put  into  it,  you  may  be  sure,  though  it 
may  not  prove  of  the  most  legitimate 
description. 

In  fact,  had  I  persevered  in  my  first 
idea,  and  made  a  romance  out  of  this 
matter,  I  should  have  bestowed  the  hand 
of  Miss  Kate  Lawton  upon  Sificnor  Kwin- 
sidi,  the  gentleman  from  Norway,  or 
Sir  Harold  Skiff,  the  English  baronet; 
both  of  whom,  as  I  learn  from  my  uncle's 
diary,  were  sojourners  at  tlie  establish- 
ment during  his  visit,  and  appear  to 
have  been  of  person  and  years  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  hero. 

But,  as  I  have  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  tell,  not 
what  Miss  Kate  could,  would,  or  should 
have  done,  but,  what  she  actually  did 
do— I  am  compelled  to  declare  that  she 
is  at  present  my  aunt 

To  make  a  lively  young  creature  of 
three-and-twenty  marry  a  somewhat  in- 
firm gentleman  of  forty-two,  even  if  he 
did  have  a  fine  house  in  the  country,  and 
could  keep  his  carriage  in  town,  would, 


I  admit,  in  any  work  of  fiction  be  utterly 
unnatural  and  preposterous.^  I  can  only 
urge,  in  palliation  of  so  original  a  finale, 
the  excuse  Ben  Jonson  once  advanced 
for  dispensing  with  the  graces  of  rhyme 
— that  the  fact  stated  happens  to  be  true. 

Of  course  I  was  astonished  at  the  en- 
gagement, and  suspected  the  parties  im- 
m^iately  concerned  must  have  been  still 
more  so.  Tet,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  it  happened.  My  uncle  had  never 
seen  so  much  of  any  lady  before,  and  no 
lady  had  ever  seemed  so  disposed  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  him.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  whole  affair  was 
determined  upon  and  arranged  soon  after 
M^or  Wherrey's  arrival.  '*Here  is  a 
good-temf>ered  gentleman,  of  handsome 
fortune,  who  only  wants  a  liitle  encou- 
ragement, to  take  a  wife  to  assist  him  in 
spending  it — ^and  if  so,  why  should  not  I 
as  well  as  any  one  else  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstance?" Mind, — ^I  don't  say  that 
Miss  Kate  said  or  thought  anything  of 
the  kind ;  I  only  decline  to  peril  the  per- 
fect authenticity  of  this  history  by  declar- 
ing that  she  did  not. 

But  however  it  came  about,  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  that  it  did  come  about  somehow 
— for  a  happier  match  was  never  lighted 
amid  such  watery  surroundings.  Happy  I 
yes,  you  would  have  thought  so,  had  yon 
been  at  Bearbrook  last  winter  during  the 
session  of  the  Ck)urt.  Why,  that  great 
house  was  full  of  company,  and  Major 
Wherrey,  all  smiles,  was  going  about 
from  one  guest  to  another,  expatiatang 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  wife  and  his 
cranberries,  and  entreating  us  all  to 
make  ourselves  perfectly  at  home — ^for 
which  every  one  thanked  him  sincerely, 
and  declared  they  would. 

And,  what  is  more,  I  believe  we  did  it 
too— only  that  nobody's  real  home  oonld 
have  been  half  so  amusing.  You  should 
have  seen  our  Bearbrook  theatricals — 
not  the  performance  of  Love's  Sacri- 
fice: that  to  be  sure  was  a  failure — but 
those  two  farces  in  which  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine played  the  chambermaid,  and  had 
fifteen  bouquets  thrown  upon  her  by  the 
delighted  audience.  And  then  that  good 
romping  country  ball  when  the  youns 
lady  who  "  never  meant  to  marry"  found 
herself  engaged  to  Sir  Harold  Skiff;  and 
Mr.  Barna^  sang  that  capital  song  after 
supper,  and  even  Kwinsidi,  the  impertur- 
bable Norwegian,  was  stimulated  into 
something  like  life.  But,  as  the  reader 
did  not  see  all  this  (that  is  supposing  he 
was  not  of  the  party),  I  can  cnily  wish 
him  better  lack  another  timo,  and  not 
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try  to  anticipate  his  pleasnre  by  imper- 
feot  remiaisoeaceB. 

Iq  conclusion,  then — ^but,  stop : — be- 
fore oondnding,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to 
Mr.  Frank  Osborne,  whose  history  of 
**  Wensley"  I  have  jost  read  with  almost 
nnmingled  satisfaction. 

There  exists  in  that  work  a  passage 
highly  commendatory  of  the  '^institution 
of  cousins,"  and,  by  implication,  rather 
severe  upon  those  who  are  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  this  blessed 
relationship;  but,  Mr.  Osborne,  had  you 


had^a  youog  and  pretty  kinswoman,  to 
whose  luxarious  mansion  you  were  al- 
ways welcomed,  whom  you  could  drive, 
and  read  to,  and  take  to  the  theatre, 
without  the  confounded  report  of  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  shrugs  and  frowns  of 
Others  and  brothers — had  you  found 
such  a  treasure  at  Wensley,  should  we 
not  have  read: — 

"  Cousins  may  be  very  well  for  thoee 
who  can  ^et  nothing  better ;  but, — tW# 
18  virtue  %n  an  Aunt, 


SPBNSERIANA.* 


THE  title  of  this  recently  issued  work 
is  a  text  i^propot  alike  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  great 
poet^  and  of  a  great  poem.  We  desire 
to  speak  of  both ;  but  what  we  have  to 
say  must  be  briefly  said,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  concentrate  our  critical  illu- 
mination upon  a  few  topics  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hart^s  volume,  rather  than  to  dilfuse 
it  over  the  whole  ground.  Let  us  begin 
by  recapitulating  the  prominent  incidents 
of  the  poet's  life. 

In  London^  just  about  three  hnndred 
and  one  years  ago,  was  born  Edmund 
Spenser.  At  that  time  the  future  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Five 
years  afterwards  she  succeeded  to  tlie 
English  crown.  Raleigh — Spenser — 
Sidney — friends  so  congenial,  and  men 
so  eminent  in  those  ^*  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth,"  were  singularly  cotem- 
poraneous  in  their  origin.  Raleigh  was 
born  in  1552,  Spenser  In  58,  and  Sidney 
in  54. 

At  sixteen,  Spenser  entered  one  of 
the  colleges  at  Oambridge  as  a  charity 
scholar.  There,  during  his  seven  years 
of  study,  he  became  intimate  with 
one  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  singular  man, 
whose  eccentricities  attracted  the  out- 
rageous ridicule  of  Thomas  Nash^  a 
student  of  the  same  university,  and 
one  of  the  liveliest  satirists  of  the 
time.  Harvey  was  not  only  learned, 
but  fond  of  displaying  his  acquirements, 
fall  of  conceit,  singular  in  his  manners 
and  dress,  and  especially  oracular  on 
matters  of  astrology.  But  Harvey,  for 
all  his  whimsicalities,  became  a  warm 
and  active  friend  of  Spenser,  and  ma- 


terially assisted  his  promotion  in  after 
life. 

Spenser  left  Cambridge  at  twenty- 
three,  and  resided  about  two  years  at 
some  unascertained  place  in  the  north  of 
England.  There  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
wayward  "Rosalind,"  who  liked  and 
loathed  him,  and  finally  reiected  his  suit. 
However  harrowing  such  an  accident 
must  have  been  to  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
the  gentle  race  of  poets,  it  has  l^n  bv  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  declared 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  all  poets, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  less  grievous  is 
supposed  to  induce  that  desperate  gtate  of 
mind  in  which  successful  poets  are  popu- 
larly believed  to  write  successful  poetnr. 
The  literary  results  of  the  affliction,  m 
Spenser^s  cai»e,  were  not  long  afterwards 
before  the  world.  But  passing  by  his 
poetry  for  the  present,  let  us  first  deal 
with  his  biography  as  a  man. 

Harvey,  assisted  doubtless  by  the 
nnfortunate  love  affair,  enticed  his  friend 
from  his  seclusion,  and  introduced  him 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
his  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney — person- 
ages then  high  in  favor  with  the  queen 
— noble,  wealthy,  adorned  with  mani- 
fold accomplishments,  after  the  fashion 
of  gentlemen  of  the  time,  and  congenial 
(especially  Sidney),  to  the  peculiar  abili- 
ties of  Spenser.  These  noblemen  were 
not  slow  in  discovering  his  wealth  of 
mind  and  heart,  and,  from  minded 
motives  of  admiration  and  friendly  aneo- 
tion,  gave  the  young  poet  patronage — a 
home,  and  to  some  extent  employment, 
and  in  1580  secured  his  appointment  as 
a  secretary  to  Lord  Gray,  then  about 
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to  aasnine  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Thither  Spenser  followed  his  sup^ior, 
ftnd  there  received  variousminor  oflBces 
and  emolaraents,  and  in  1586  a  grant 
from  the  crown  of  3,028  acres  in  the 
connty  of  Cork,  being  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  forfeited  by 
treason  and  rebellion.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  previously  received  nearly  12,000 
acres  of  the  same  domain ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  there  is  no  record  of 
acquaintance  between  SpeDser  and  Ra- 
leigh until  after  these  possessions  had 
made  them  neighbors.  The  grant  to 
Spenser  required  his  residence  upon  his 
estate,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Kil- 
oolman  Castle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Desmond.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  plain,  the  whole  being 
encircled  in  the  distance  by  mountains. 
This  old  castle  remains  (or  did  recently 
remain),  a  ruin  strikingly  venerable  and 
picturesque,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  fairest  scenery  of  Ireland.  Here 
began  the  halcyon  days  of  Spenser.  He 
had  seen  trouble ;  the  leisure  and  com- 
petence which  he  desired  had  been 
delayed  by  the  ill-will  of  Cecil  and 
others  who  were  rivals  to  his  patron, 
Leicester,  but  now  the  clouds  which  had 
"  lowrM  upon  his  house "  seemed  to  be 
"  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." 
At  Kilcolman  he  lived  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  married  the  lady  whose 
graces*and  virtues  are  so  magnificently 
celebrated  in  his  "  Epithalamium." 
iJuring  this  period  the  larger  portion  of 
his  poetry  was  composed.  Here,  too, 
he  was  visited  by  one  whom  he  styled 
"  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean"— Raleigh 
— who,  familiar  with  foreign  adventure, 
brought  an  account  of  that  New  World, 
quite  as  novel,  and  almost  as  romantic 
as  the  continent  just  discovered,  and  in 
part  explored,  by  Spenser  in  his  own 
exuberant  imagination.  Here,  too,  with- 
out anachronism,  we  may  imagine  Ra- 
leigh to  have  initiated  his  friend  into  a 
new  art  and  mystery,  then  lately  im- 
ported from  America  by  an  expedition 
which  he  had  sent  thither.  As  they 
reclined  at  a  window  of  the  old  castle, 
or  among  the  aldei*s  ^'  by  the  MuUa's 
shore,"  we  may  fancy  them  wrapt  in 
a  cloud  not  altogether  ideal,  while 
"  wound  and  loitered,  idly  free,  the  cur- 
rent of  unguided  talk." 

But  a  wild  storm  was  mustering  he- 
hind  the  mountains  that  bounded  the 
fair  horizon  of  Kilcolman.  It  quickly 
overspread  the  heavens  and  burst.    It 


made  shipwreck  of  the  fortunes  of  Spen- 
ser, and  sent  his  life  down  amid  sorrow 
and  desolation  to  the  grave. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  comprehend  fully  the 
condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
from  the  remotest  period,  a  nation  more 
shockingly  cursed  with  anarchy  and 
misrule,  than  the  Irish.  The  first  au- 
thentic fragment  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, is  found  in  Tacitus,  who  mentions 
that  an  Irish  chief,  driven  from  hb  coun- 
try by  civil  war,  came  to  Agricola,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  invade 
Ireland,  assuring  him,  that  a  single  legion 
of  Roman  soldiers  would  be  sufficient  to 
overrun  and  subdue  the  whole  island. 
This  incident  is  a  fair  exponent  of  centu- 
ries of  the  succeeding  history  of  Ireland. 
Government,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all, 
remained  for  a  long  period  in  the  forna 
which  it  always  assumes  among  barbar- 
ous nations — that  of  petty  independent 
tribes,  between  which  there  is  no  bond 
of  union,  ruled  by  chiefs  who  are  per- 
petually at  feud  with  each  other.  The 
country  was  successively  invaded,  at 
ditferent  periods,  by  the  English,  the 
Danes,  and  again,  the  English  ;  but  these 
invasions  were  predatory  and  partial. 
The  Celts  were  not  subdued,  nor  their 
governments  centralized.  Neither  was 
the  condition  of  the  native  tribes  eleva- 
ted by  the  infusion  of  new  political  and 
social  elements.  On  the  contrary,  those 
of  the  invaders  who  remained,  retro- 
graded, and  assumed  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  natives.  They  embodied 
themselves  in  new  clans,  and  by  new 
feuds  between  themselves,  and  with  their 
neighbors,  complicated  the  existing  an- 
archy and  misery. 

The  power  of  England,  however,  grad- 
uallv  increased  and  predominated  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  invasion  under  Henry  II., 
in  1172,  until  its  thorough  establishment 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But,  through- 
out all  that  period,  Ireland  may  be  con- 
sidered as  territory  partially  cx)lonized 
by  English  subjects,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  portion  of  England  under  Eng- 
lish law.  The  barbarism  and  poverty  of 
the  country  rendered  it  unprofitable  to 
the  English  sovereigns ;  tliey  had  enough 
to  do  to  handle  France  and  their  home 
affairs,  and  they  gave  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  Ireland.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten- 
dency to  rebellion  was  aggravated  by 
religious  dissension.  The  Celtic  race 
continued  loyal  to  Catholicism,  which,  at 
a  very  early  period,  had   become  the 
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religion  of  Ireland.    The  Protestant  re- 
ibno,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  had  been  pushed  with  the  intem- 
perate   yioleDce    characteristic    of   the 
times  ;  and  though  the  Catholic  rule  of 
ICary  allayed  political  disturbances  for  a 
while,  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  opened 
afresh  the  old  wound.    Philip  of  Spain, 
also,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  in- 
fluence in  England,  and  the  refusal  of 
£lizabeth  to  marry  him,  stimulated  the 
fiiotions  in  Ireland.    These  factions  Eliz- 
abeth endeavored  at  one  time  to  concili- 
ate by  policy,  and  at  another  to  subdue 
by  arms ;  and  she  lived  jnst  long  enough 
to  see  the  latter  object  accomplished. 

At  the  date  of  the  srant  which  gave 
Spenser  his  title  to  Kilcolman,  one  of 
these  troublesome  factions,  headed  by 
the  £arl  of  Desmond,  had  lately  been 
qnelled.  The  earl  himself  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  his  domain,  which  was 
immense,  embracing  a  large  portion  of 
the  county  of  Munster,  in  the  south  of 
Ireb&nd,  bad  been  vested  in  the  Grown. 
This  territory  Elizabeth  endeavored  so 
to  distribute  among  her  English-born 
subjects  as  to  strengthen  her  government 
in  the  rebellions  district.  In  carrying 
out  this  policy,  she  issued  grants  to 
'Whomsoever  she  chose,  empowering 
tJioee  parties,  to  buy  up  portions  of  the 
oonfiscated  estate,  on  condition  of  actual 
aettlement  thereon,  at  the  low  price  of 
"^wo-pence  per  acre.  A  subsequent  re- 
'bellion  under  Tyrone  and  his  confode- 
x-ates,  which  was  quelled  not  long  after, 
l)ronght  half  a  million  of  acres  in  the 
xiorth  of  Ireland  into  market  in  the  same 
manner,  and  thus  Englishmen  became 
landlords  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  as  they 
are  to  this  day. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
brought  the  life  of  Spenser,  his  fairy 
home  at  Kilcolman  was  flourishing,  like 
a  vineyard  of  Naples,  on  the  breast  of  a 
volcano.  A  new  insurrection,  kindled 
from  Tyrone's  rebellion  in  the  north, 
suddenly  broke  out  in  the  south,  during 
the  progress  of  which,  a  lineal  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  attempted  to  oust 
the  English  possessors  of  the  estate. 
Backed  by  a  wild  mob—"  the  rough  rug- 
headed  Kernes^*  of  Ireland — he  surprised 
Kilcolman  Oastle  ahd  burnt  it.  Spenser 
and  his  wife  had  brief  notice,  and  es- 
caped ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  an  infant 
child  of  the  poet- was  left  behind,  and 
perished  in  the  conflagration.  Spenser 
made  good  his  flight  to  England,  and 
three  months  afterwards,  January  16  th, 
1599,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  died  in 
TOL.  Y.— 8 


London..  During  those  three  months, 
for  reasons  whi(^  we  can  only  ooi\ject- 
ure,  but  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
he  had  lived  obscurely.  Yet,  at  his 
death  he  was  publicly  and  duly  honored. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  gave  him  a  costly 
funeral,  and  his  remains  were  laid  near 
those  of  Ohaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  reviewing  what  is  left  us  of  the 
biography  of  Spenser,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  define  a  pretty  satisfactory  outline  of 
his  character  as  a  man.  In  his  case  we 
are  not  much  troubled  by  those  incon* 
sistent  traits  which  render  some  charac- 
ters hard  to  draw.  It  is  noticeable  that 
throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was  de- 
pendent, for  worldly  advancement,  on 
the  bountiful  love  and  admiration  of  a  few 
good  friends— Harvey — Sidney — Leices- 
ter— and  the  queen.  It  is  noticeable 
that  his  acquisitions  of  wealth  and  honors, 
and  his  poetical  achievements,  made  him 
but  few  enemies;  and  that  those  who 
laid  blocks  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment at  court,  appear  to  have  done  so 
from  partisan,  and  not  personal,  motives. 
In  his  day  great  license  was  allowed  to 
satire,  and  it  so  happened  that  its  keen- 
est arrows  were  levelled  at  his  nearest 
friends.  Harvey,  especially,  w^as  a  shin- 
ing mark  for  the  crossbow  of  Nash,  and 
was  "  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  ;'*  but 
Spenser  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
himself  sufficiently  disagreeable  or  ridi- 
culous to  give  any  point  to  the  wit  of 
malice.  In  his  own  poetical  attempts  at 
satire,  the  wit  is  not  pungent  nor  the 
application  close — it  is  that  diffused 
satire  of  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
which  does  not  betray  the  hand  of  **a 
special  good  hater." 

To  Ijis  youthful  love  affnir  he  makes 
various  allusions  in  his  writing^«,  and  in 
a  poem  written  shortly  after  it,  treats  it, 
under  feigned  names,  at  some  length ; 
yet  without  asperity  or  any  bitternea^ 
save  the  bitterness  of  a  too  aspiring  and 
disappointed  affection,,  for  which  he 
blames  no  one  but  himself.  But  many 
years  afterwards,  we  find  him,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage,  honoring  the  reci- 
procated affection  of  his  new  love  with 
a  nuptial  song,  which,  in  exuberance  of 
imagery  and  brilliancy  of  spirit,  is  not 
surpassed — perhaps  not  equalled — ^by 
the  same  number  of  lines  anywhere  eLe 
in  all  his  works. 

Another  illustration  of  his  temper  may 
be  found  in  a  literary  affair  in  which  he 
took  part.  At  a  certain  time  Sidney, 
Harvey,  and  Dyer,  formed  a  proiect, 
which  was  no  leas  than  that  of  banishing 
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rliTme  and  accented  rhythm  from  Eng- 
lish prosody,  and  substituting  in  their 
«tead  a  species  of  hexameter  verse.  This 
andacions  attempt  proved — as  we  believe 
that  all  snch  attempts  will  prove — a 
failure.  The  Saxon  mind,  from  what- 
ever caose  we  may  choose  to  assign, 
does  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  move  in 
such  a  measure.  The  thing  has  been 
repeatedly  tried,  until  it  has  become  just 
a  little  less  than  certain,  that  the  poet 
who  attempts  a  woric  in  £n|^h  hexam- 
eters thereby  foredooms  his  own  defeat ; 
and  we  can  half  forgive  the  venomous- 
ness  of  Nash,  in  consideration  of  a  sound 
remark  which  he  made  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  ^4he  hexameter,  though  a 
■gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not 
ukely  to  thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the 
soil  being  too  craggy  to  set  his  plough 
in."  Spenser's  private  judgment  does 
not  appear  to  have  approved  the  innova- 
tion, vet  in  deference  to  his  friends,  and 
**  fondlv  overcome  by  Sidney's  charm," 
he  laid  aside,  for  a  time,  his  great  work, 
*^The  Fairy  Queen,"  and  wrote  hexa- 
meters. 

Then,  again,  the  friends  on  whom 
Spenser's  fortune  most  depended,  with 
whom  his  biographers  most  intimately 
associate  him,  and  who,  in  literary  tastes 
and  abilities,  were  congenial,  were  never- 
theless, in  some  respects,  very  different 
men,  and  passed  a  very  different  course 
of  liife.  Raleigh  and  Sidney  were  stir- 
ring men  of  tite  times,  and  the  times 
offered  them  abundant  opportunities  for 
stirring.  The  court  wa;*  headed  by  a 
queen,  who,  while  she  knew  how  to  re- 
tain her  power  firmly,  understood  also 
every  art  of  coquetting  with  it,  and 
contrived  to  perpetuate,  even  to  old  age, 
a  game  highly  exciting  and  alluring  to 
whosoever  of  her  subjects  were  chival- 
rous, accomplished  and  intriguing.  Eli- 
zabeth had  a  shrewd  eye  for  all  that  a 
woman  admires  in  a  man.  Being  inor- 
dinately fond  of  flattery,  she  made  pre- 
cisely that  use  of  her  royal  power  in  her 
oonrt,  which  a  belle  makes  of  her  beauty 
in  a  ball-room ;  consequently,  her  court 
ibmished  a  brilliant  field  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  men.  who,  to  the  graces  of  the 
beau,  added  tne  genius  of  the  diplomat- 
ist. Then,  too,  the  world  abroad  was 
alive  with  action.  America,  not  half 
discovered,  hung  like  a  dominion  in  the 
evening  clouds,  just  suflSciently  defined 
to  allure  adventurous  spirits  in  quest  of 
all  manner  of  golden  imogiuatious.  Up 
the  northern  Atlantic  came  sweeping, 
in  a  aeven-mile  orescent^  tlie  Spani^ 


Armada,  breathing  out  threatenin 
horribly  armed  with  death  and  h< 
ture.  On  the  southern  main,  the  E 
plate  fleet,  bearing  millions  of  tr 
and  doubtfully  convoyed,  temptec 
sals.  In  Ireland,  rebeUion  and  oo: 
abounded;  and,  on  the  Continei 
tholic  and  Protestant  had  each  ot 
the  throat.  Of  such  like  affairs,  ] 
and  Sidney  saw  much,  and  were  i 
They  were  men  of  bravery  and 
who  craved  action,  and  their  oo 
tions  to  the  literature  of  Ettglan< 
mostly  the  rainy-day  labors  of 
laid  on  the  shelf  by  misfortune,  a 
restless  to  remain  idle.  'With  thee 
and  in  these  times,  Spenser's  k 
oast ;  yet  the  inspiration  of  thee 
and  times  he  reflected  and  illns 
not  at  all  in  his  own  exploits,  but 
the  adventures  of  elfin  knights  and 
the  creations  of  his  imagination. 

And  now,  going  back  to  tlie  par 
where  we  left  his  remains  repoi 
Westminster  Abbey,  what  does  a 
intervenes,  in  its  relation  to  his  cha 
indicate  respecting  him?  What  e 
it  indicate  than  that  he  was  a  m 
gularly  gentle,  modest,  loving,  tra 
prudent,  and  forgiving — a  man  a! 
tinctured  with  selfish  and  unkind  ] 
as  any  man?  ITad  he  been  dlffc 
had  he  possessed,  in  any  consid 
degree,  the  incompatible  and  uncc 
mising  qualities  of  Dante,  or  Mil 
Byron,  could  he  have  gone  throu, 
so  smoothly,  and  left  behind  him  s 
a  record  ? 

Yet,  there  are  one  or  two  aocui 
brought  against  him  which  should 
passed  over.  During  the  tenure 
estate  in  Ireland,  he  is  accused,  < 
authority  of  existing  legal  docu; 
of  having  attempted  to  add  ui\ju 
his  possessions.  He  also  wrote,  in 
a  political  treatise  on  the  state  of  Ii 
in  which  he  strongly  advocates  i 
ercise  of  ISlizabeth^s  arbitrary  j 
Neither  the  documents  nor  the  t 
referred  to  are  within  our  read 
how  far  they  compromise  the  chi 
of  Spenser  we  cannot  judge.  We 
not  to  fashion  an  ideal  charact 
him,  but  to  ascertain  the  strict 
respecting  him.  Notwithstanding] 
fame,  he  might  have  been,  in  some  I 
ungentle  and  unjust.  We  kno? 
very  good  men  have  done  thing 
were  very  wrong;  yet  we  kno^i 
it  is  unfair  to  judge  any  man  by  < 
two  particular  instances  of  oo 
Coodnct  indicates  character  only 
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ai  it  indioates  that  which  is  native  and 
habitual ;  and  character  is  to  be  justly 
drawn  only  by  a  hirge  induction  from  m 
Ihe  facts  that  can  be  known  about  a 
man.  All  men  who  give  charity  are  not 
equally  benevolent ;  nor  all  who  commit 
nmrder  equally  deoraved.  Neither  the 
treatment  which  king  David  showed  to 
Uriah,  nor  the  tears  of  Nero  over  a  death 
warrant,  nor  the  throwing  an  open  pen- 
knife at  a  friend,  by  Henry  Martin,  can 
be  accepted  as  deflecting  the  main  drift 
of  testimony  respecting  those  men.  But 
without  a  basis  of  facts  it  is  idle  to  spe- 
oolate  on  the  conduct  of  Spenser  in 
Irdand.  Let  us  say  no  more  than  that 
the  enormity  of  his  offences  cannot,  for 
obyioos  reasons,  be  inferred  from  the 
draumstances  which  attended  his  expul- 
sion firom  Eilcolman  Oastle — ^in  his  posi- 
tion, an  angel  of  light  would  have  been 
as  ruthlessly  expelled— and  that  the  fact 
that  his  political  treatise,  however  Ma- 
diiavelian,  was  not  published  by  him- 
self; but  came  to  light  long  after  his 
death,  gives  him  the  benefit  of  a  very 
important  doubt. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Hart  embraces  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Spenser,  with  notices 
0^  and  quotations  from  all  his  principal 
misoellaneous  peoms.  The^  matters 
occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume. 
The  remainder  is  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Fairy 
Qoeen."  This  essay  comprises  critical 
and  historical  notices,  and  an  elaborate 
re-construction  of  the  poem,  wherein  the 
ssMjist,  with  the  design  of  giving  a 
view  of  the  whole  work  in  a  small  com- 
pass, hurries  forward  the  story  in  his 
own  words,  interspersed  with  frequent, 
though  not  long,  quotations  from  the 
poem.  Many  things  episodical  are  passed 
by;  but  the  thread  or  the  plot  is  carried 
through  to  the  end.  The  labor  of  ren- 
dering Spenser^s  great  work  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  is,  on  the  whole,  ably  and 
fidthfoUy  accomplished ;  and  it  has  ob- 
viously been  a  labor  lightened  by  a  devout 
love  and  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
poet  Something  of  the  design  and  spirit 
of  the  essayist  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  quotation : — 

"To  catch  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  concrete  and  poetical  svmbols  of  the 
author;  to  extract  from  the  flower  of 
poesy,  and  present  in  marketable  form 
the  honey  which  it  contains ;  to  present 
to  the  imagination  such  pictures  as  should 
tend  to  cultivate  and  elevate  the  taste, 
•ad  enkindle  in  the  heart  a  k>ve  for  the 
.good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true;  to 


give  so  much  of  the  story  as  to  make  the 
characters  and  pictures  intelhgible  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  without  taking  from 
the  poem  the  zest  of  novelty  to  those 
who  may  have  the  leisure  and  tlie  inclin- 
ation to  read  it  for  themselves,  and  with- 
out wearying  those  who  have  read  it 
already;  to  penetrate  the  instructive 
mysteries  of  Belphodbe,  and  Amoret, 
and  Britomart,  and  Florimel ;  this,  let  it 
be  said,  has  required  something  beyond 
mere  verbal  criticism,  or  historical  and 
grammatical  illustrations.  It  has  been 
necessary  rather  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  the  piles  of  erudition  with  which 
the  subject  is  loaded,  and  to  read  the 
poem  as  the  Christian  should  read  his 
Bible,  with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the 
silent  expositor  within." 

It  is  evident,  on  every  page,  that  the 
taste  of  Dr.  Hart  is  hishly  congenial  to 
the  romantic  and  chivaJrous  character  of 
^penser^s  poem.  One  proof  of  this  is, 
the  care  with  which  he  renders,  in  his 
own  words,  his  conceptions  of  the  poet's 
principal  female  personages.  We  quote 
what  we  find  most  detachable : — 
^Spenser  excels  in  his  female  characters. 
He  possessed  not  only  the  genius  requi- 
site for  the  successful  delineation  of  cha- 
racters generally,  but  in  a  special  manner 
that  goodness  of  heart  without  which 
there  can  be  no  proper  appreciation  of 
the  mystery  of  woman.  ♦  »  ♦ 
Britomart  was  the  only  daughter  of  her 
father,  the  king  of  Wales.  Merlin,  the 
great  Magician,  had  made  for  this  king  a 
magic  mirror,  in  which  he  could  see  both 
the  distant  and  the  future.  No  foe  could 
ever  attack  his  kingdom  unawares,  be- 
cause the  king  always  saw  them  in  his 
mirror  long  ere  they  approached  the 
border.  Britomart  had  been  a  sort  of 
*Di  Vernon'  in  her  time,  and  had  given 
Dan  Cupid  bold  defiance.  But  happening 
to  stroll  one  day  into  her  father's  closet, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  look  into 
this  wondrous  mirror,  which  could  bring 
into  the  field  of  vision  whatever  scene 
the  wishes,  interests,  or  circumstances, 
of  the  beholder  might  happen  to  suggest. 
It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  subtle 
essences  which  compose  a  young  mniden's 
heart.  Whether  Britomart  was  governed 
by  anything  more  than  mere  idle  curio- 
sity it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  idea  of 
a  hu^nd  surely  had  never  yet  occupied 
her  thoughts.  But  yet  as  she  gazed  in 
the  mirror  there  came  before  her,  in  the 
distance,  the  vision  of  a  knight,  of  whom 
an  elaborate  description  is  given.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  one  whom  she  had 
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never  seen.  Upon  his  shield  was  the 
Dame  Artsgal.  That  was  all  she  knew 
or  coald  learn  of  him. 

Theneeforth  the  feather  in  her  lofty  crest, 
'Ruffed  of  Lore,  *gaD  slowly  to  arale ; 
Aod  her  prood  portance  and  her  princely  gest, 
with  which  the  erst  trimnphM,  now  did  quail : 
Sad,  solemn,  sour,  and  Aill  of  fancies  frail 
She  waxed :  yet  wist  she  neither  how  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not,  siUy  maid,  what  she  did  aU, 
Tet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease,  perdy ; 
Tet  thought  it  was  not  lore,  bat  some  melancholy. 

Henceforth  the  quiet  of  her  hreast  is 
distnrhed.  She  is  in  love  with  a  mere 
shadow.  But  shadow  implies  substance, 
and  the  shadow  of  Artegal,  seen  in  the 
mirror,  has  its  representative  in  a  real 
Artegal  somewhere  in  or  out  of  fairy- 
land. At  last  under  the  advice  of  Mer- 
lin, whose  cave  she  visits,  she  resolves 
to  go  forth  equipped  as  a  knight,  in 
quest  of  the  unknown  and  noble  stranger 
whom  she  had  seen  in  the  mirror." 

The  next  is  a  different  character,  and 
more  studied  in  the  delineation — Bill- 
FH(XBE — ^a  woman  ^*  having  all  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  without  its  de- 
pendence— ^not  like  Biitomart,  unloving, 
because  she  has  not  seen  the  right  one, 
or  not  appearing  to  others  to  love  be- 
cause she  successfully  conceals  her  feel- 
ings— ^but  one  who  can  pity  the  mis- 
fortunes, or  admire  the  noble  qualities, 
of  a  man  as  she  would  those  of  a  woman ; 
who  does  not  love,  because  in  the  com- 
position of  her  heart  there  is  no  mixture 
of  that  subtle  element  on  which  love 
ieeds ;  whose  want  of  love  is  not  want 
of  feeling,  nor  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment, much  less  of  chagrin ;  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  pains,  and  alleviate 
the  distresses,  of  a  wounded  squire,  as 
she  would  those  of  a  younger  brother ; 
in  whose  bosom  there  is  no  latent  unde- 
veloped want ;  to  whose  eyes  the  magic 
mirror  of  Merlin  would  reveal  only  a 
group  of  sisterly  nymphs,  or  a  medicinal 
herb,  or  a  wounded  deer ;  in  whose  ten- 
der and  graceful  stalk  (to  vary  yet  once 
more  the  expression)  neither  the  germ 
has  been  retarded  by  late  spring,  nor  the 
bud  blasted  by  untimely  frost,  nor  the 
flower  already  faded  and  fallen,  bat  its 
sap,  by  native  constitution,  contains  only 
tliat  element  which  produces  branches 
and  leaves — a  plant  nowerless,  indeed, 
but  giMceful,  unchanging,  perennial, 
green.  Belphoobe  is  not  a  perfect  wo- 
man. Her  imperfection,  however,  is  of 
a  kind  which  makes  her  more  admirable, 
though  less  interesting.    In  proportion 


as  she  is  less  womanly  she  is  more  an- 
gelic." 

Under  the  character  of  Belphoebe  in 
the  poem,  Spenser  compliments  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Here  is  Amobet  : — "  By  the  Amoret 
of  Spenser,  we  are  to  understand  one 
whose  perfections  and  imperfections  are 
the  counterpart  of  her  sister's  [Bel- 
phcebe^s]  ;  who  is  both  less  angelic  and 
more  womanly ;  who  is  made  to  love 
and  to  be  loved ;  who  finds  not  only  her 
happiness,  but  her  honor  and  her  protec- 
tion, in  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
another;  ♦  *  *  Amoret  is  a  being 
too  earnest  to  be  coy,  too  confiding  to 
be  jealous.  She  bestows  her  love  not  as 
a  boon  to  another,  but  as  a  necessary 
gratification  to  herself.  Her  love  is 
twice  blessed.  It  blesseth  her  that  s^ vea, 
and  him  that  takes.  Her  repose  is  not 
inward  and  within  herself,  but  outward 
upon  another.  She  experiences  a  high 
gratification  in  knowing  that  she  is  lov^, 
bat  a  still  higher  one  in  loving." 

Flobdibl: — ^^Her  name  (meaning 
Jhwera  and  Jioney)  indicates  truly  that 
union  of  sweetness  and  delicacy  which 
resides  in  her  person.  It  breathes  of  the 
freshness  at  once  of  Flora  and  Sylva, 
and  those  unstudied  graces  which  spring 
from  nature,  rather  than  those  which 
result  from  cultivated  and  artificial  life." 

Mirabel  : — "  What  Spenser  meant  by 
Mirabel,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  courte- 
ous to  say.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. *  *  *  It  is,  I  believe,  not 
uncommon  for  the  woman  that  trifles,  to 
be  trifled  with  just  about  the  time  that 
she  begins  to  be  serious.    ♦    *    ♦ 

In  prime  of  yoathAil  years,  when  first  the  flower 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bud,  and  bloom  delight; 
And  nature  me  endued  with  plenteous  dower 
Of  all  her  gtfta,  that  pleased  each  liYing  sight : 
I  was  belored  by  many  a  gentle  Knight, 
And  sued  and  sought  with  all  the  serrice  dae ; 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deep  groaned  and  sigh't. 
And  to  the  door  of  death  for  sorrow  drew. 
Complaining  out  on  iim,  that  would  not  on  them  me. 

But  let  them  lore  that  list,  or  lire  or  die ; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lorer's  dole : 
Ne  list  me  leare  my  lorid  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  list  to  play  the  fool : 
To  lore  myself  I  leamdd  had  in  sohooL 
Thus  I  triiimphed  long  in  lorer*s  pain. 
And  sitting  careless  on  the  soorner's  stool. 
Did  laogh  at  thc^e  that  did  lament  and  plain : 
B«t  all  is  now  repaid  with  interest  again. 

MirabePs  character  sticks  right  out. 
But  here  is  Radiound,  still  more  strong- 
minded: — 
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TiM  MOM,  tbe7  Mj,  of  this  her  eroel  bato| 
If  0»r  the  lake  of  BeUodjmt  the  hold, 
To  whom  the  hore  most  ferrenk  lore  of  late . 
And  wooM  him  by  all  the  ways  she  could : 
But  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  ne  woold. 
Per  oi«|^t  or  nought,  be  won  onto  her  will, 
8be  tamed  her  lore  to  hatred  manifold, 
And  fbr  his  sake  rowed  to  do  aU  the  iU 
Which  she  coold  do  to  Knights ;  which  now  she  doth 


Prince  Arthur,  in  his  knightly  wan- 
derings, comes  to  a  halt  before  the  castle- 
gate  of  E  most  rancorous  and  atrocious- 
minded  ^^  Soudan ;"  and  sends  in  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  venomous  Pagan  to  come 
out  and  fight  him. 

Wherewith  the  Soadan,  all  with  fnrj  fhiught, 
Swearing  and  banning  most  bUq>hdmoasl]r, 
Oommanded  straight  his  armor  to  be  brought : 
And  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high, 
(With  Iron  wheels  and  hooks  armed  dreadfully, 
And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtered  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  dead, 
ncir  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  prorender  had  spread.) 

80  forth  became  aU  in  a  coat  of  plate 
Burnished  with  bloody  rust,  whiles  on  the  green 
Tbm  Briton  Prince  him  ready  did  await 
In  gUaterlng  arms  right  goodly  well  beseen<« 

In  the  Soudan,  Spenser  typifies  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  Ids  chariot  is  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  Soudan  attacks  and 
wounds  Prince  Arthur  with  missiles,  but 
the  prince,  mounted  on  horseback,  finds 
his  adversary  inaccessible,  in  his  scythe- 
armed  chariot,  to  spear  or  sword.  Els 
horse  too  shies,  and  he  is  completely 
fcHled.  But  he  carries  an  enchanted 
shield,  which,  ordinarilv  he  keeps  cov- 
ered with  a  case  of  doth : — 

At  last,  ttom  his  rictorious  shield  he  drew 
The  Tell  which  did  his  [iU]  powerfU  light  tan* 

peach; 
And  oomlng  ftall  before  his  [the  Soudan*s]  horse** 

Tlew, 
As  Oey  upon  him  pressed,  it,  plain,  to  them  did 


Like  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gaaer  burned, 
80  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  back  again  upon  themselres  they  turned, 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away : 
He  could  the  Soudan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  feardd  they  what  he  could  do  or  say. 
But  th*  only  fear  that  was  before  their  riew ; 
Item  which  like  masdd  deer  dlsmayftiUy  they  flew. 

last  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  could  bear, 
High  orer  hills,  and  lowly  oreV  dales. 
As  they  were  followed  of  their  former  fear : 
in  rain  the  Pagan  bans  and  swears  and  rails, 
And  back  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  halea 


The  resty  relos,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  nought  aralls; 
They  hear  him  not,  they  hare  forgot  his  lore ; 
But  go  which  way  they  list ;  their  guide  they  hare 
forlore. 

Such  was  the  Airy  of  these  headstrong  steeds, 
Soon  as  the  Infantas  sun-like  shield  they  saw. 
That  all  obedience,  both  to  words  and  deeds. 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorned  all  former  law : 
Through  woods  and  rocks  and  mountains  they 

did  draw 
The  Iron  chariot  and  the  wheels  did  tear, 
And  tossed  the  Paynim  without  fear  or  awe ; 
from  side  to  side,  they  tossed  him  here  and 
there, 
Orying  to  them  in  rain  that  nould  his  crying  hear. 

Tet  still  the  Prince  pursued  him  close  behind. 
Oft  making  ofl'er  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind ; 
At  last  they  hare  all  orerthrown  to  ground 
Quite  topeide  turry,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  iron  hooks  and  grapples  keen 
Tom  all  to  rags  and  rent  with  many  a  wound ; 
That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 
But  scattered  all  about  and  strewed  upon  the  green. 

This  very  spirited  passage  breathes 
the  fierce  delight  with  which  the  whole 
English  nation  regarded  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  has,  to  our 
appreciation,  a  touch  of  the  comic,  which 
perhaps  was  not  intended  by  ^^  the  sage 
and  serious  Spenser."  We  Americans, 
with  our  enlarged  ideas  of  railroad  tra- 
velling, would  not  call  the  catastrophe 
that  involved  the  blasphemous  ^^  Soudan,^ 
such  a  very  bad  smash-up— only  one 
car  cleaned  of  the  trucks,  and  the  brake- 
man  killed. 

Once  again  we  will  allow  Spenser  to 
speak  for  himself,  in  a  passage,  respect- 
ing which  we  will  say  no  more  than 
that  nothing  else  ever  need  be  quoted  in 
vindication  of  his  poetical  genius.  Ar- 
chimago,  an  enchanter,  sends  an  attend- 
ant Spirit  to  the  house  of  Sleep  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  dream.    The  Spirit 

—Making  speedy  way  through  spersM  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus*  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  full  steep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  nerer  peep. 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Both  erer  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silrer  dew  his  erer  drooping  head. 
Whiles  sad  night  orer  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spread: 

Whose  double  gates  he  flndeth  locked  fast ; 
The  one  fkir  framed  of  burnished  irory. 
The  other  all  with  silrer  orercast ; 
And  wakeftil  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie. 
Watching  to  banish  care,  their  enemy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleep. 
By  them  the  Sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly. 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 
Id  drow«y  flt  he  fbids ;  of  nottdng  he  takes  keep. 
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Aod  more  to  ltd!  him  In  hb  flamber  foftf 

A  trickling  stream  from   high  rode  tombllng 

dowtif 
And  erer  drteding  rain  upon  die  loft, 
Mlxt  with  a  murmaring  wind,  much  like  the 

■ound 
Of  swarming  bees  did  cast  him  in  a  swown. 
No  other  noise,  nor  people*s  troubled  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t*annoy  the  waUdd  town, 
Might  there  be  heard ;  hot  careless  Quiet  liei 
Wrapt  In  eternal  silence  far  from  enemies. 

There  are  doubtless  many  before 
whose  eyes  this  article  will  come,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  aboat  the  ^^  Fairy 
Qneen."  Let  ns  therefore,  before  we 
leave  the  poem,  sketch,  briefly,  the  plan 
ofit:— 

Spenser  laid  ont  his  work  in  twelve 
Books,  six  only  of  which  he  lived  to 
complete.  Each  of  these  books  is  ooca- 
pied  with  the  adventures  of  a  particular 
knight,  who  goes  forth  as  the  champion 
of  a  particular  virtue ;  and  the  accessory 
personages  who  appear,  illustrate,  in 
their  characters  and  conduct,  the  virtue 
(or  its  opposites)  treated  of  in  the  book 
in  which  they  appear.  Each  of  the 
champion  Knights  figures  prominently 
in  a  book  by  himself,  and  then  goes  off 
the  stage,  or  appears  afterwards  as  an 
accessory  character. 

This  explanation  does  not  make  mani- 
fest the  connection  between  the  books,  nor 
the  pertinence  of  the  title  to  the  whole. 
But  Spenser  did  not  finish  his  design. 
He  completed  six  books,  only,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  twelfth  that  he  proposed 
to  give  his  readers  a  view  of  his  whole 
plan.  This  appears  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  lialeigh,  wherein  he  says: — 
"  The  beginning,  therefore  of  my  history, 
if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  historiogra- 
pher, should  be  the  twelfth  book,  which 
is  the  last;  wliere  I  devise  that  the 
Fairy  Queen  kept  her  annual  feast  twelve 
days,  upon  which  several  days  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twelve  several  adventures 
happened" — not  the  adventures  them- 
selves, but  the  ^^  occasion'^  or  cause  of 
them — for  these  several  Knights  or 
champions  who  go  through  these  adven- 
tures, are  subjects  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
sent  out  by  her  on  "  occasion,"  and  are 
abroad  occupied  for  various  periods. 

The  ingenuity  of  Spenser  enabled  him 
to  make  these  pattern  Knights  not  only 
illustrate  the  several  virtues  of  Holiness, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Justice,  &c.  but 
to  typify  actual  personages.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem  we  find  that  the  Fairy 
Queen  is  Qnoon  Elizabeth,  in  her  royal 
oHaracter,  and  Belphcebe,  the  same,  in 


her  character  of  "  a  most  Tirtaoos  and 
beautiful  lady.^'  Prince  Arthur^  the 
Fairy  Queen's  most  magnificent  Knight, 
is  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  Artegal,  the 
Knight  of  Justice,  is  Sidney ;  the  "  Son- 
dan"  is  Philip,  as  we  have  seen  &c. 
Thus,  his  allegory  becomes  in  many  places 
a  double  allegory,  and  the  whole  forma 
a  metrical  romance,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  length,  is  carried  for- 
ward with  wonderftd  facility  and  rapiditji 
introducing  na  to  knights,  ladies,  pages, 
squires,  Saracens,  enchanters,  enchan- 
tresses, witches,  spirits,  dreams,  dra- 
gons, wild-beasts,  blatant-beasts,  giants, 
satyrs,  wild-men,  iron-men,  fishermen, 
mermaids,  shepherds,  shepherdesses, 
nymphs,  graces,  amazons,  hermits, 
palmers,  old  Proteus  and  innomerabfe 
personified  virtues  and  vices. 

And  now  coniQ  we  to  a  pdnt  which  has 
been  much  discussed  among  critics :  Why 
does  this  great  poem,  which  seems  the 
very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  romantic, 
wild,  and  beautiful  in  the  old  Gothic  fic- 
tion, remain,  in  our  day,  so  much  in  the 
background  of  publicity? — Why  is  not 
Spenser  as  much  read  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton?  In  fertility  of  invention  is  he 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare,  or  equalled  by 
Milton? — or  in  the  genuine  poetical  value 
of  his  materials,  and  tlie  moral  purity 
and  beauty  of  his  creations,  has  he  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  comparison  ?  yet 
it  is  evident  that  "The  Fairy  Queen"  is 
not  read,  as  ** Hamlet,"  and  "Paradise 
Lost,"  are  read. 

In  explanation  of  this  fact,  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned ;  such  as  the 
obsolete  language,  the  allegory,  and  -the 
great  length  of  the  poem.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Mil- 
ton, are  sufBcient  to  set  aside  these  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Hart,  near  the  close  of 
his  essay,  offers  a  few  observations  of 
his  own  on  this  point.  He  thinks  that 
Spenser's  want  of  entire  success  is  due 
to  a  want  of  art  in  one  particular — that 
his  fertile  imagination  presented  him  so 
rapidly  with  new  scenes  and  adventares, 
that  he  neglected  to  mark  his  transitions 
clearly  and  boldly — that  "he  enters  so 
fully  into  the  present  scene  that  he  for- 
gets the  one  just  past  or  just  to  come. 
Tlie  story-teller  should  be  to  some  extent 
like  a  showman.  To  pull  successfully 
the  wires,  he  should  stand  apart,  behiud 
the  scenes.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  To  be  so 
enwrapped  in  the  subject  as  to  forget 
your  audience,  is  to  reckon  without  your 
host.  Spenser  is  so  absorbed  with  what 
is  immediately  in  hand,  his  imagination 
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ii  80  oompletely  engrcMied  with  the  pre- 
teat  oljeot)  that  the  wants  of  the  reader 
are  forgotten.  The  reader  is  precipitated 
from  one  (|Dene  to  another,  without  any 
foffident  warning  or  preparation.  B!e 
oonseqaentlj  gets  bewildered.*' 

This  is  jost  criticism^  so  £eu:  as  it  sets 
forth  a  faolt  of  Spenser;  but  does  it 
thorooghly  explain  why  he  is  not  uni- 
versally read?    Shakespeare,  also,  is  no- 
toriously careless  of  the  order  and  oon- 
Deotion  of  his  scenes ;  and  writes  on  in 
the  same  absorbed  and  self-forgetifhl  man- 
ner; while  Milton,  on  the  other  hand, 
betrays    more    self- conaoioasness    and 
irtiatical   design    to    the    reader    than 
either  Shakespeare  or  Spenser.     Yet^ 
of  the  three  poets,  Shakespeare,  nnques- 
tionably,  is  the  most  universally  appre- 
ciated.   The  exposition  of  Dr.  Hart  does 
not  wholly  satisfy  us.    Let  us  observe 
how  authors  obtain  their  readers.   When 
we  take  up  a  book  that  is  new  to  us,  do 
we  generally  open  at  the  first  page  and 
read  it  through?    Do  we  not  usually 
reeerre  that,  until  we  have  first  dipped 
in  at  random  here  and  there,  and  with- 
out understanding  the  conuectioa,  ascer- 
tained whether  what  we  have  lighted 
upon  pleases  us?    The  best  writiogs  of 
the  best  authors  have  a  singular  mag- 
netio  power  upon  minds  constituted  to 
appreciate  them.    Open  them  where  you 
will,    yon    immediately    happen    upon 
something  that  grapples  your  attention. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment.     Here  is 
"^Hamlet"    Fling  the  book  across  the 
room.    It  has  fallen  open.    Now  go  and 
read  the  first  sentence  that  you  see : — 

**  A  murderer  and  a  vilUin  1 
A  mUw  that  la  not  twenUeth  part  the  tttha 
Of  70V  preeMent  lord ;  a  Tloe  of  klnga : 
A  cot  pone  of  the  empire  and  the  role 
That  trcm  a  shelf  the  preoioof  diadem  itole 
And  pat  it  In  hia  pocket  t** 

There  1  you  pick  the  book  up  and  put 
it  in  your  own  pocket,  resolved  to  bor- 
row or  steal  it  till  you  have  read  more. 

This  power  of  seizing  the  attention, 
lives,  alike,  in  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  a  writer — and  quite  as  much  in 
the  manner  as  in  the  matter.  In  those 
literary  works,  and  particularly  in  those 
poems  which  are  most  read,  we  always 
fiod  an  intensely  vital  and  vivifying 
•pirit,  compared  with  which,  in  produc- 
ing popular  effect,  unity  and  coherence 
of  design  are  of  secondary  importance. 
The  perception  of  this  fact  has  led  some 
critics  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that 
manner  is  everything  to  a  poet,  and  that 


^^  he  who  executes  best  is  besL^'  This  if 
going  too  far.  Be  it  understood  of  our- 
selves that  fine  frenzies  do  not  satisff 
us,  if  they  are  not  coherent  and  consist- 
ent— if  they  do  not  reproduce,  in  new 
combinations  the  true  appearances  of 
the  external  world  and  the  natural  port 
and  gesture  of  the  human  soul.  The 
best  poetry  is  not  only  the  most  spirited^ 
but  it  is  the  most  true  to  nature,  the  most 
logical,  the  most  inventive;  it  will  bear  to 
be  read  forcibly,  with  fiill  lungs,  and  the 
strong  utterance  of  passion ;  and  it  will 
bear  to  be  read  coolly  and  critically, 
like  a  demonstration  in  geometry.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  poetry  is  the  only 
poetry;  but  that  it  is  the  best.  It  satia- 
nes  the  reason  and  judgment,  it  satisfies 
the  imagination  and  passions,  it  rousea 
and  exalts  the  whole  soul,  it 

DiMolres  xu  into  eestaaies 

And  brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyes, 

it  is  an  eagle-winged  eloquence,  that  first 
comes  down  and  takes  a  strong  grapple 
on  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  tdons  of 
reason  and  Judgment,  and  then  bean 
them  away  on  the  pinions  of  imagina- 
tion. Such  poetry,  once  written,  makes 
itself  known  and  endures.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged as  equally  supreme,  ^'o^er  the 
mind^s  sunshine  bright  and  warm,^'  and 
"  o'er  reason's  colder  hours." 

In  Spenser's  poetry  we  find  such  puritv 
and  brilliancy  of  materials,  and  such 
fertility  of  invention,  as  have  hardly 
been  excelled ;  but,  in  brilliancy  of  spurit, 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard.  His  temper  is  not  high-strung. 
He  does  not  deal  with  the  strongest  pas- 
sions in  the  heartiest  manner.  There  is 
glow  and  feeling,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  that  divine  ardor,  which  is  rapturous, 
and  which  kindles  rapture.  His  highest 
enthusiasm  is  in  the  Epithalamiam.  His 
"  Fairy  Queen"  we  read  with  admiration 
of  its  magnificence,  yet  with  a  feeling 
that  other  poets,  some  of  them  of  much 
less  inventive  genius,  have  achieved  pro- 
founder  effects  in  productions  of  much 
less  compass,  written  with  more  concen- 
trated energy  and  power.  Posterity, 
however,  wSl  not  willingly  let  his  works 
die.  There  will  always  be  those  who 
will  remember,  and  by  their  labors  asdst 
others  in  remembering,  the  moral  purity 
and  tenderness,  and  the  bountiful  ideu 
wealth  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

Of  his  own  age  he  was  a  conspicuous 
light,  as  he  is  still  a  shining  illustration. 
His  rank  Lb  with  Bacon  and  Shakspeare, 
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who,  in  the  same  age,  annexed  to  the 
realms  of  human  knowledge  large  conti- 
nents of  thoagbt,  wherein  '*  the  whole 
mind  may  orh  about ;"  and,  in  contem- 
plation of  whose  great  works,  we  may 
truly  say  that,  in  that  fortunate  age, 
other  New  Worlds  were  explored  hesides 
America.  It  is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Eliza- 
beth that  those  iutellectual  discoverers 
were  her  cotemporaries,  and  that  she  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  them.  Many 
other  sovereigns,  intensely  occupied  with 
the  active  anairs  of  empire,  have  de- 
spised 'studious  men,  forgetting  that  all 
their  high  and  mighty  pageantry  of  ac- 
tion must  speedily  pass  into  oblivion, 
unless  the  monuments  thereof  are 
builded  in  books.  Look  back  over  the 
^apidations  of  Time.  See  what  an  in- 
•ignificaut  record  of  great  actions  the 
monumental  granite  of  kings  has  been, 
compared  with  the  monumental  language 
of  poets  and  historians.  Granite  cannot 
tell  its  own  age,  and  will  not  burden  its 
doll  faculties  witli  human  remembrances. 
The  steps  of  the  pyramids  lead  up  to 
nowhere,  and  sphynxes  have  themselves 


become  riddles.  -But  Oheops  and  Oe- 
phrenes  are  still  heard  of  in  books.  This 
great  unstable  globe  is  perpetually  tam- 
ing on  its  trunnions,  and  hurryuig  every- 
thing around  towards  thb  shady  side  of 
earthly  oblivion ;  but  books,  like  ranges 
of  mountains,  are  the  last  objects  that 
cease  to  reflect  the  light  of  one  ag^  to 
the  eyes  of  another.  Bacon  says,  of 
libraries,  ^at  they  are  "the  shHnes 
where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  de- 
lusion or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  And  sometimes,  on  opening 
a  volume  of  history,  we  imagine  our- 
selves in  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  we  behold  kings,  princes,  nobles, 
warriors,  each  with  the  insignia  of  his 
offices  and  the  trophies  of  his  achieve- 
ments gathered  about  him,  each  in  hia 
own  robes  or  armor,  lying  on  his  own 
tomb,  labelled  with  such  an  epitaph  as 
it  pleased  his  successors  to  ^ve  him,  and 
all  of  them,  in  their  helpless  repose^ 
bilently  appealing  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  posterity. 


WILLY   AND   I. 

S  ffrew  together  in  wind  and  rain ; 

We  shared  the  plejisure  and  shared  the  pain ; 
I  would  have  died  for  him,  and  he, 
I  thought,  would  have  done  the  same  for  me — 
Willy  and  I! 

Summer  and  winter  found  us  together. 
Through  snow,  and  storm,  and  shiny  weather; 
Together  we  hid  in  the  scented  hay. 
Or  plucked  the  blooms  of  our  English  May — 
Willy  and  1 1        ^ 

1  called  him  husband — ^he  called  me  wife ; 
We  builded  the  dream  of  a  perfect  life : 
lie  was  to  conquer  some,  noble  state, 
And  I  was  to  love  him  through  every  fate — 
Willy  and  I! 

Oh  I  he  was  so  fair  with  his  golden  hair ; 
And  his  breath  was  sweet  as  our  homestead  air. 
My  cheeks  were  red,  so  the  neighbors  said — 
A  thousand  pities  we  were  not  wed — 
WUly  and  1 1 

Now  I  stand  alone  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
With  none  of  the  pleasure  and  all  the  pain. 
I  am  a  beggar,  and  Willy  is  dead. 
And  the  blood  of  another  is  on  his  head — 
Poor  Willy  audi! 
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HARD    SWEARING    ON    A    CHURCH    STEEPLE: 

miLOflOPHKULLT    TBBATID    Ef    ▲    BAMfiLQTO    LSTTBB   TO    THE    XDITOB, 
iBOii  A  qunr  max. 

Ter  eentnm  tonat  ore  Deot,  Brebomque,  OhMfqos,- 
Terganinamqat  Hee«t«ii.— AisiD.  It.  610. 

OaubaSw— ^*  Toa  taoght  me  Ungaage,  and  my  profit  oot 
It,  I  koow  how  to  corse :  the  red  plague  rid  joo 
for  learning  me  joor  langoage.**— Tncmr. 

from  a  eommon  enitom  of  Swearing,  men  easily  slide  Into  Penary;  therefore,  tf  thoa  wooldst  not  be 
peijwed,  nee  not  to  swear.— Hnuaurus. 

twiABnOb    A  sc^ie-plpe  throogh  whioh  men  let  off  their  anger,  their  good  breeding,  and  their  morality d— 
[  DaranriGV. 

slightest  differenoe.'*  I  have  been  bled 
by  a  mosquito  for  half  an  hoar,  without 
wincing ;  and,  when  he  had  become  so 
dropsic^  with  the  red  current  of  my 
life,  that  he  could  no  longer  fly,  I  have 
been  known  to  capture  and  slay  him 
without  one  word  of  reproach,  or  the 
slightest  malevolence  of  countenance. 
When  the  seediness  of  my  coat  and  the 
shocking  badne««  of  my  hat  have  pro- 
cured for  me  the  cut  direct  from  old 
friends  and  fashionable  acquaintances,  I 
have  calmly  buttoned  the  one,  and 
jauntily  adjusting  the  other,  walked  for- 
wards as  imperturbably  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  occurred— just  as  the 
moon  continued  shining  and  held  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way,  despite  the 
angry  barkings  of  a  diminutive  cor 
which  had  imbibed  the  notion  she  had 
no  business  to  shine.  Aye,  and  I  have 
been  known — but  sir,  I  will  enumerate 
no  further,  lest  the  countless  instances  I 
could  quote  of  my  invincible  quietude, 
should  Keep  me  too  long  away  from  the 
main  subject  of  this  letter. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  I  am  a  very  quiet 
man — a  mild,  tranquil,  unruffled,  bland, 
placid  man;  and  by  some  have  even 
been  thought  phlegmatic. 

But  I  am  also,  in  some  respects  a 
nervous  man.  I  belong  to  that  unfor- 
tunate class  of  persons  whose  acoustic 
ducts  were  too  finely  fashioned  bv  na- 
ture in  the  beginning;  over  the  drums 
of  whoso  ears  the  parchment  is  either 
too  thin,  or  too  tightly  drawn;  and  I 
am  consequently  the  recipient  of  pain^ 
through  that  channel,  which  seem  well- 
nigh  incredible  to  those  of  less  sensitive 
tympana— pains  as  real  and  racking,  as 
tangible  and  torturous,  as  are  kicks, 
cu£,  and  stripes,  to  others  of  my  fellow- 


Ma.  Enmm, 

I  AM  a  quiet  man ;  I  may  say.  a  tcry 
quiet  man.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  mv 
equanimity  of  temper  disturbed;  and, 
though  the  experiment  has  never  been 
made,  I  feel  an  inward  assurance  that  I 
oonld  go  through— even  a  steamboat  ex- 
plosion—coolly, calmly,  and  collectedly, 
instead  of  scatteraceously,  as  do  some 
of  a  less  quiet  turn,  and  who  are  always 
foond,  at  the  time  of  such  accidents,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  boiler,  or  other  equal- 
ly dangerous  locality.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  papers,  of  the  day  after  the 
disaster,  would  have  my  name  in  the 
list  of  those  gentlemen  who  ^^  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  on  the  occasion;" 
or  among  those  whose  ^^  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  cool  intrepidity  ena- 
bled them  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  ladies  on  the  boat,  many  of  whom 
were  on  deck  at  the  moment  of  the 
•hocking  catastrophe."  So,  at  least,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be,  did  not  my  pecu- 
liar infirmity— of  which  you  will  pre- 
sently know  more— intervene  to  foil  me. 
I  am  known  sir,  in  my  neighborhood, 
as  ^*  THE  QuiST  iiAN,"  and  when  I  inform 
yoQ  that  I  live  in  the  same  vicinity  with 
three  old  maids,  a  chatty  yoimg  widow, 
and  a  number  of  gossiping  misses,  yon 
may  possibly  appreciate  the  intensity  of 
that  placidity  which  has  acquired,  and 
still  maintains  for  me,  a  reputation  so 
enviable  under  these  highly  adverse 
circomstaoces.  I  have  been  known, 
when  an  awkward  lout  of  a  boy  had 
well-uigb  eradicated  tlie  corn  upon  my 
gouty  toe,  by  crushing  it  with  his  boot- 
heel,  to  turn  to  his  mamma,  who  sat 
near,  and,  smiling  sweetly,  assure  her 
in  the  blandest  manner  that,  ^^it  was  of 
no  consequence  at  all — made  not  the 
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creatares.  So  subtle,  refined,  and  ex- 
quisitelv  delicate  is  my  sense  of  hearing, 
1  have  often  wished,  that  like  the  peo- 
ple of  the  moon,  I  had  been  created 
earleu. 

The  fiuntest  echo  from  the  tongne  of 
a  termagaot,  or  a  scold,  causes  me  in- 
contineotlj  to  betake  myself  to  my 
heels;  nor  is  it  uf  any  avail  that  I 
summon  my  resolution  to  aid  me.  So- 
crates philosophized,  when  Xantippe 
ranted  and  raved :  but  I  consider  flight 
a  better  thing  than  philosophy,  when 
woman  gives  her  tongue  its  will.  Some 
of  your  street  cries,  in  linked  vocifera- 
tion long  drawn  out,  affect  me  sensibly. 
A  feline  concert  from  an  adjacent  roof, 
ends  my  repose  for  the  night;  while 
the  cries  of  a  cross  child  or  a  spoiled 
baby,  induce  in  me  certain  snappish  and 
pugnacious  tendencies  which  might  sug- 
gest to  a  timid  mother  the  propriety  of 
binding  me,  in  a  suitable  sum,  to  keep 
the  peace — first  broken,  be  it  observed, 
by  their  own  darlings.  **  Can  you  pay 
this  little  bill,  to-day,  sir?"  especially  if 
I  cannot — and  I  never  can,  till  "to- 
morrow," or  "the  latter  part  of  next 
week  " — ^renders  me  a  promising  candi- 
date for  some  friendly  asylum.  The 
tickings  of  a  death-watch  'in  the  wall 
cause  me  to  turn  restles^ly  in  bed ;  and 
the  shrill  pipings  of  a  mosquito,  or  the 
buzz  of  a  bee  near  my  ear,  are  more, 
dreaded  than  the  concealed  weapons 
they  carry,  in  defiance  of  the  statute 
made  and  provided.  I  am  not  a  quiet 
man  during  the  performances  of  an 
earthquake ;  am  nervous  on  gunpowder 
days,  such  as  national  anniversaries; 
do  not  blame  a  dog  for  leaving  the 
nek;hborhood  of  exploding  fire-crackers ; 
ana  am  provokingly  restless  under  the 
influences  of  opera  music  in  churches. 
My  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  scraping 
of  a  reed ;  and  the  mere  thought,  even 
in  midsummer,  of  oraunching  a  cane — 
thus  converting  the  teeth  into  an  ama- 
teur sugar  mill — begets  in  me  a  chiDiness 
which  would  be  refreshing  (in  the  dog- 
days^  were  it  not  also  freezing ;  even  a 
creaking  hinge  causes  me  to  fly,  with 
creeping  cuticle,  after  the  oil-can ;  and, 
though  I  have  not  tried  it,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  report  of  my  adversary's 
pistol,  in  an  affair  of  honor  so  fnMcalled, 
would  cause  me  great  trepidation,  and 
force  me  to  minute  self-examination — 
searching  and  thorough  as  if  occasioned 
by^  the  monitions  of  that  still,  small 
voice,  ever  heard  when  least  desired, 
bat  which  I  dare  not  disregard. 


These  sounds,  however,  are  trifles  oom- 
pared  with  another  asaaiUt  upon  my  ear, 
frequently  made,  and  so  very  frequenty 
of  late,  I  have  been  driven  to  this  letter 
with  a  hope  of  relief.  I  allude,  sir, — 
laugh  if  you  will — to  an  oath — x  oubsb. 
This  it  is,  which  shocks  and  shatters  the 
whole  web-work  of  my  nerves — goes 
tingling  and  ripping  through  my  cellular 
tissue— causes  me  involuntarily  to  wink 
as  it  flies  past  me ;  and  grates  and  jan- 
gles upon  my  ear  as  if  it  would  shiver 
the  very  skull  itself.  One  of  your  big, 
black  oaths,  as  it  hums  and  hurtles 
and  whizzes  through  the  air,  seems 
literally  to  cleave  me  through.  I  say 
$eems^  but  the  word  is  quite  strong 
enough,  for  I  have  never  learned  the 
difi'erence  between  terisimile  and  esse. 
"We  are  happy  or  miserable  as,  to  our- 
selves, we  seem  thus  or  so— not  as  we 
are.  At  times,  I  have  believed  myself 
riddled  under  a  shower  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
I  know  from  actual  experience  how  a 
man  feels  when  he  is  shot,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  aside  from  the 
fatality  sometimes  resulting  from  lead, 
there  is  little  choice  between  a  ball,  shot 
from  some  black-mouthed  fire-arm,  and 
an  oath  fired  from  the  foul  muzzle  of  a 
hard-swearer.  Of  course,  I  speak  only 
for  myself,  and  for  others  having  a  like 
sensitiveness  of  ear. 

I  am  fnlly  aware  of  the  eccentricity  of 
these  notions.  My  prejudices  may  be, 
doubtless  they  are,  very  singular  and 
very  antiquated:  but,  sir,  I  cannot  help 
cherishing  them.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  world  holds  an  oath  in 
high  esteem ;  but  upon  this  point  the 
world  and  I  can  never  agree,  though  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say  which  party  is  in 
the  right.  I  know  tliat  boys  consider  an 
oath  a  matter  of  much  moment,  and 
a  proof  of  manliness — (rather  mannish- 
ness) ;  that  dandies  and  "  bloods  "  use  it 
as  an  elegant  ornament  of  speech,  and 
can  scarce  do  without  it,  it  being  an 
excellent  substitute  for  thoughts  and 
ideas,  and  for  giving  weight  and  ^*  ex- 
pression" to  the  same;  that  sea-cap- 
tains use  it  as  part  of  their  discipline,  to 
ensure  prompt  obedience  to  orders,  and 
generals,  as  an  accessory  to  victory  ;  nor 
does  it  sVirprise  me,  a  member,  by-the- 
by,  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  oaths, 
imprecations  and  curses  should  form  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  the  wholesale 
murder  which  men  call  war.  Rich  old 
"gents"  use  it  as  their  prerogative— 
fools,  from  a  want  of  sense — and  sailors, 
as  a  luxury.    I  have  understood  that 
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oaths  ftDd  canes  form  the  popniar  ver- 
moular  of  hell;  and  know  that  Lord 
Bjron  considered  swearing  a  heavenly 
iDTention,  professing  to  believe  it  divine 
ia  its  origin.  Many  other  great  poets, 
too,  and  orators,  and  statesmen,  have 
indolged  elily  in  the  luxury  of  oaths; 
though,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  make  small  use 
of  them  in  their  songs,  speeches,  and 
State-papers.  A  celebrated  queen,  now 
dead,  swore  with  great  piquancy ;  and  it 
is  said,  though  I  will  not  voudi  for  it, 
that  a  queen,  now  living,  sometimes 
inserts  an  oath  between  a  sip  of  her 
brandy-and- water  and  the  whim  of  her 
cigarrette.  That  some  women  do  swear, 
however,  is  an  incontestible  fact— 
females  known  to  the  world  as  "wo- 
men,^ and  females  recognized  as 
"ladies;^^  if  no  instance  of  the  kind  is 
known  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  sincerely 
trust  Yon  may  continue  in  this  truly 
blissful  ignorance,  for  an  oath  from 
female  lips,  fairly  curdles  the  blood  t 
May  I  never  hear  a  second  one  f 

Oaths  pass  sometimes  for  wit,  some- 
times for  humor,  and  often  for  bravery; 
are  daily  heard  in  the  streets  of  towns 
and  diies,  and  frequently  in  private  and 
gentlemanly  circles  ;  they  abound  in  bar 
and  billiard  rooms,  in  brothels  and 
bowling-alleys ;  are  heard  in  hotels  and 
stables;  have  been  whispered  in  par- 
lors, and  even  echoed  through  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Tet,  sir,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  this  authority  and  precedent,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  I  do  not  admire 
an   oath;    and    that   I    detest   swear- 


ing. 
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bough  I  do  not  now  allude  to  the  oath 
taken  in  courts  of  justice,  at  inaugura- 
tions, and  coroners*  inquests,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  attack  even  this  species  cKf 
swearing,  if  any  can  be  found  to  defend 
it.  Any  man  may  dodge  "the  book,** 
and  affirm  instead  of  swear,  if  he  will 
but  pretend  to  a  little  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science, and  profess  to  have  no  stomach 
for  a  regular  oath;  and  I  have  often 
laughed,  in  my  sleeve  and  out  gf  it,  at  the 
grave  Judges  and  shrewd  lawyers  who  are 
quite  willing  to  take  a  man^s  word  for 
the  stringency  of  his  religious  views, 
yet  make  him  approximate  as  near  as 
possible  to  swearing,  to  restrain  him 
from  lying  about  other  matters.  Oaths, 
moreover,  are  but  poor  sureties  for 
veracity.  Men  have  been  known  to  lie 
on  the  gallows,  under  torture,  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  on  the  last  confines 
of  Timei  and  the  threshold  of  Eternity ; 


and  it  is  a  good,  genen^  rule,  that  be 
who  regards  not  his  word  and  saored 
honor,  will  not  regard  his  oath,  whbt 
rsm  nscfa  oomss — ^the  very  moment 
when  the  value  of  an  oath  becomes  most 
apparent;  for  lying  and  "  ffdse-witness " 
are  absolute  luxuries  to  no  man,  and 
seldom  resorted  to  except  in  the  ex- 
tremest  emergency.  Lastly  and  chiefly : 
we  are  expressly  commanded,  in  the  best 
of  books,  to  "swear  not  at  all,"  and 
though  some  commentators  have  argued 
that  the  prohibition  applies  to  our  "con- 
versation only,"  which  word  occurs  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  above,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  difScult  to  show  that 
conversation  is  there  used  in  our  sense 
of  the  word. 

Mv  dislike  to  oaths  embraces  the 
whole  calendar ;  I  fiincy  none  of  them. 
The  smoothly  running  oath  of  the  Latins, 
the  mijestic  oath  of  the  Greeks,  the 
ambiguous  oath  of  Spain,  the  soft,  musie- 
al  oath  of  Italy,  the  thunderous  oath 
of  Germany,  the  crisp,  crackling,  troUinc 
oath  of  France,  are  all  alike  to  me— aU 
on  a  par  with  the  biff,  burly  oath  of  the 
English.  Nor  would  I  care  if  I  never 
heard  any  one  of  them  again.  For  a 
beggarly  dinner,  I  would  dispose  of  my 
sole  right  and  title  to  the  privilege,  and 
even  pay  a  handsome  premium  to  any 
company  that  would  insure  my  ears  for- 
ever against  such  assaults. 

But,  sir,  between  the  eccentricity  of 
these  views,  and  my  awkward  manner 
of  expressing  them,  I  fear  that  I  wearr 
you.  Bear  with  me,  I  beg ;  for,  thou^ 
my  hand  is  all  unused  to  the  pen,  I  feeH 
it  my  duty  for  once  to  write,  and  let  the 
pen  nave  its  way. 

I  am  fond  of  metaphysics,  and  have 
been  somewhat  given  to  their  study; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  peculiar  cast  or  quidity  of  mind  it 
is,  that  leads  men  to  swear.  Phrenolo- 
gists pretend  that  the  bnmp  of  venera- 
tion IS  either  wholly  wanUng  in  the 
crania  of  swearers,  or  is  else  so  small, 
it  cannot  be  rightfully  considered  a 
phrenological  tumulus.  My  observation, 
however,  has  taught  me  not  to  place 
phrenology  among  the  positive  sciences; 
like  many  delicate,  attenuate,  and 
beautiful  theories,  that  science  can  be 
turned  to  little  practical  account ;  and,  in 
this  especial  particular  of  swearing,  to 
KO  account.  I  have  found  mountains  of 
veneration  on  the  heads  of  the  hardest 
swearers:  and  mole-hills  of  reverence 
overtopping  mouths  that  were  never  de- 
filed with  an  oath— facts  which  admonkh 
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me  not  to  look  to  oraniology  for  an 
ezpUnation. 

Gen.  Paoll  was  of  opinion  that  all 
barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  oertain 
violence  of  temper  that  ooold  not  be 
confined  to  earth,  bnt  was  always  reach- 
ing  to  the  powers  above,  I  consider 
this,  however,  an  egregious  error.  The 
American  aborigines  were  certainly  bar- 
barous enough  when  Oolumbus  landed 
among  them;  and,  though  they  possessed 
great  violence  of  temper — a  spirit  which 
has  never  been  tamed — thev  did  not 
twtar  at  all.  It  was  not  until  the  Pale 
Face  taught  him  how,  that  the  Red  Man 
blasphemed.  Indeed,  it  ^is  among  the 
barbarous  races  that  we  are  to  look,  for 
awe,  veneration  and  fear  of  Gk>d.  Oom- 
pare  the  white  man^s  reverence  for  his 
Qod,with  the  Indian's  for  his  Great  Spirit, 
remembering  the  enlightenment  of  the 
one,  the  ignorance  of  we  other ;  the  for^ 
mer  shrinks  abashed  from  the  comparison. 

Again :  it  is  in  great  cities,  in  towns, 
and  civilized  countries  that  swearing  flou- 
rishes most  vigorously.  Paoli  himself, 
went  on  to  say,  ^*  that  as  is  the  variety  of 
religious  ceremonies,  so  is  the  variety  of 
swearing."  Wherever  you  find  refine- 
ment, luxury,  ease,  affluence,  and  high 
civilization — ^in  whatever  countries  these 
exist,  there  also  will  you  find  oaths  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 

Swearing  originated  in  high  life. 
Hence  the  proverb  that  it  "  came  in  at 
the  head  and  went  out  at  the  tail," — 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  the  first  to  adopt  it,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  confined  to  the 
plebeians.  However  true  this  may  have 
been  when  the  proverb  was  penned,  it 
no  longer  holds  good.  Swearing  has 
not  ^^  gone  out,"  either  at  head  or  tail, 
or  else  it  has  been  revived ;  for  we  find 
the  practice  on  every  hand  and  amongst 
all  classes.  Like  everything  else,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  had  its  series  of 
rises,  progressions,  and  declines.  Under 
the  first  Charles  of  England  (1685 ),  it 
was  a  finable  offence  to  swear;  offices 
were  established  in  every  parish  for  the 
ooUection  of  the  fines;  and  the  funds 
thus  accruing  were  paid  over  to  the 
bishops  for  the  relief  ot  the  poor.  Thirty 
years  after,  under  Charles  II.,  there  arose 
an  aristocracy  of  oaths,  the  gentry  hav- 
ing their  curses,  and  the  plebeians  theirs: 
and  to  such  height  was  the  distinction 
carried,  Keith  relates  that  the  nobility 
greatly  exceeded  the  commons  in  their 
terrific  maledictions,  which  were  called 
^  gentleman-oaths." 


The  result  of  much  meditation  and 
inquiry  was  the  conclusion  that  swearing 
does  not  come  of  any  special  character 
of  mind,  but  is  rather  the  of&pring  of 
fashion,  circumstance,  and  custom.  A 
habit,  that  like  one's  ooat  may  be  put  on 
or  ofi!^  at  will.  In  support  of  this  view 
I  nthered  the  following  facts  :-^ 

I  once  lived  in  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  an  inveterate  swearer.  He 
was  a  stem  man,  and  passionate:  the 
slightest  annoyance,  the  vaguest  hint  of 
trouble  or  perplexity,  the  least  ripple  in 
the  stream  of  his  existence,  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  his  ire.  Then,  how  the  curses 
flocked  to  his  lips,  and  were  scattered 
broadcast  around  himl  He  had  many 
sons,  and  though  he  never  scrupled  to 
swear  before  them,  so  positive  were  Ms 
commands  to  them  not  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  so  sure  the  dread  i>enalty 
that  would  have  followed  their  disobe^ 
dience,  not  one  of  them  ever  uttered  an 
oath  in  my  presence.  Now,  the  Inherent 
qualities  of  the  mind  will  astiert  them- 
selves—they ioill  put  forth  bud  and 
opening  blossom,  though  circumstance, 
poverty  or  neglect  may  cut  off  tlie  fruit. 
Had  these  boys  had  any  native,  mental 
proclivity  towards  swearing,  the  father's 
commands  would  have  acted  as  but  a 

Sartial  restraint  upon  their  tongues, 
[y  presence  was,  certainly,  no  check, 
for,  like  themselves,  I  was  but  a  boy : 
and,  moreover,  no  ^^blab,"  as  they  all 
knew. 

Again  :-^the  hardest  swearer  will  re- 
main for  hours,  and  even  days,  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  or  in  company  with  a 
parson,  without  uttering  an  oath,  or  an 
approach  to  one.  A  sailor  never  d-— ns 
the  eyes  of  his  captain ;  a  trooper  will 
not  swear  in  presence  of  his  command- 
ing officer ;  nor  will  an  urchin  in  ear- 
shot of  his  father ;  even  Byron,  though 
he  thought  swearing  a  heavenly  inven- 
tion, seldom  cursed  in  print. 
I  had  begun  to  flatter  myself  that  the 

rition  Just  mentioned — that  swearing 
merely  a  habit — was  impregnable. 
But  my  views  have  been  well-nigh  up- 
set by  the  terrific  oatAs  daily  thundered 
forth  from  a  Chuboh-Steeplb  now  going 
up  near  my  residence,  causing  great  con- 
sternation and  disquietude  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  not  only  impinging  with 
dire  effect  upon  my  own  nerves,  bnt 
those  also  of  all  around.  If  men  can 
ride  an  hundred  miles  with  priest  and 
parson  without  an  oath,  why  can  they 
not  refrain  from  it  on  a  church-steeple  f 
If  the  parlor  be  too  sacred  a  place  to 
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iwear  ID,  why,  I  asked  myself,  is  not  a 
church  cupola  equally  sacred  ?  That  it 
is  not  80  considered,  is  plain.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  my  position?  You 
may  well  conceive  the  discomfiture 
which  my  falling  argument  gave  me. 
Bnt  nous  verrons, 

I  have  paid  some  attention  to  Archi- 
tectore ;  looked  a  little  into  Model  Cot- 
tages, and  can  prate  right  fluently  and 
prettily  about  the  Ionic,  Oorintbian,  and 
Composite  orders — ancient  and  modem 
Dorio — ^the  Tuscan  order,  now  extinct; 
the  £gyptian  and  the  Roman  styles.  I 
bare  at  hand,  a  store  of  ecclesiastic-ar- 
ohiteotaral  pedantry,  well  spiced  with 
foch  words  as: — transepts,  almeries, 
lavatories,  oratorios,  almonries,  roods, 
Jubes,  misereres,  aspersoria,  naves,  bap- 
tLstriea,  pizes,  crypts,  auditoria,  cloisters, 
ehantries,  benetiers,  tabernacles,  weep- 
ers, etc.,  to  say  nothing  ot  a  host  of 
merely  secular  technicalities.  I  am, 
also,  author  of  an  essay,  written  to  prove 
the  auperiority  of  the  Jeffersonian  capi- 
tal, composed  of  the  leaf  and  flower  of 
the  tobacco-plant,  and  surmounting  a 
shaft  of  Indian  com,  over  the  Greek 
Gorinthian,  of  acanthus  leaves,  perched 
on  a  fluted  column,  and  emblematic  of 
nothing;  also  to  show  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  greater  man,  though 
no  sculptor,  than  Callicrates,  author 
of  the  Corinthian  capital ;  that  his  con- 
ception was  the  happier  of  the  two; 
and  that  we,  Americans,  are  fools, 
fogies,  and  toadies,  in  not  adopting  the 
Jeffersonian  idea,  and  running  off  after 
Grecian  gods,  when  we  have  in  our  own 
land  the  elements  of  architectural  orders, 
quite  as  beautiful,  more  chaste,  and 
infinitely  more  symbolic,  than  anything 
to  be  found  either  at  Athens  or  Kome. 
From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  essay 
attracted  no  attention,  and  is  now  out 
of  print. 

Yet,  much  as  I  have  dabbled  in  archi- 
tecture, I  have  nowhere  seen  it  stated 
t]^  oaths  are  essentially  necessary  in  the 
oonstraction  of  steeples,  churches,  or 
other  sacred  edifices.  Their  perpetual 
recurrence,  however,  falling  at  the  rate 
of  about  sixty  per  hour  from  the  afore- 
said steeple,  would  indicate  that  I  am  at 
(anlt;  and,  though  no  writer  on  architect- 
ure has  yet  mentioned  it,  you  may  re- 
cord it  as  a  fact,  that  curses  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  masonry  and  wood-work,  as 
are  bricks,  mortar,  and  boards.  The 
steeple  to  whicli  I  allade  has  now  at- 
tuned a  height  of  some  sixty  feet,  in- 
dnding  the  church  at  its  base;  and  tiia 


vane  above  the  spire  is  to  be  150  feet 
fh)m  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  it  any 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  about  1,000 
oaths,  not  reckoning  the  little  fellows, 
have  been  consumed  in  getting  the 
steeple  to  its  present  height. 

This  ssts  he  THiiinaNo! 

What  a  vast  amount  of  imprecation 
must  have  been  required  for  rearing  the 
turrets  and  towers,  the  steeples  and 
spires,  the  monuments,  columns,  obelisks, 
and  domes  of  the  world !  There  is  the 
Escurial,  at  Madrid,  whose  highest  point  is 
200  feet  from  the  earth  ;  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris,  204  feet ;  the  Porch  only  of  Solo- 
mon^s  Temple,  210  feet  (I  can  never 
believe  that  oaths  were  used  on  that 
work);  the  Wellington  Obelisk,  at 
Dublin,  also  210  feet  high;  Porcelain 
Tower,  at  Nankin,  228 ;  Seville  Tower, 
in  Spain,  250;  Milan -Cathedral,  and 
Castellan  ^^ower,  at  Valencia,  each 
280 ;  the  minarets  on  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  290 
feet ;  St.  Ivan^s  Tower,  Moscow,  and 
Lincoln  Spire,  England,  each  800  feet ; 
Trinity  Spire,  and  St.  Michael's  Tower, 
Coventry,  the  former  of  which  is  800 
feet  high,  and  overlooked  by  the  latter, 
which  boasts  its  yard  more  of  altitude ; 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dome  of  Milan,  each 
870;  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  850;  the 
end  Wall  of  Herod's  Temple,  860 ;  Dome 
of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  880 ;  Tower 
of  Utrecht,  404,  and  of  Strasburgh,  474 ; 
the  ancient  tower  of  Balbec,  in  Syria, 
500,  and  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  518  feet 
high! 

What  awful  maledictions  must  have 
accompanied  these  structures,  while  on 
their  way  to  greet  the  earliest  glories  of 
the  rising  sun  I  And  we  have  not  yet 
mounted  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the 
highest  of  which  rears  its  head  to  the 
proud  height  of  620  feet.  What  shud- 
dering imprecations  frightened  the  hyena 
and  the  jackal  of  the  desert,  when  these 
vast  piles  of  stone  were  heaping  up,  and 
up,  almost  to  the  clouds !  Think  too, 
of  the  Babylonian  Belus,  666  feet  high ; 
and  of  presumptuous  Babel,  seeking  for 
the  sky,  and  only  pausing  when  it  had 
mounted  to  a  height  of  680  feet.  What 
volleys  of  curses  must  have  echoed 
through  these  stupendous  fabrics  ere 
they  became  wonderful  I  No  wonder, 
that  at  Babel,  there  should  have  been 
confusion  of  tongues,  amid  such  a  din 
of  oaths,  as  reverberated  and  resounded 
through  its  gigantic  tube,  from  base  to 
apex !  And  yet,  sir,  I  have  enumerated 
but  a  few  of  the  arohitectnral  prodigies 
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of  the  worid ;  have  not  dropped  a  hint 
abont  light-houses ;  not  mentioned  Trini- 
ty Ohnrch,  New  York;  nor  said  one 
w<»^  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Baltimore. 
Ton  may  well  join  me  in  my  surprise 
that  the  earth  was  not  long  ago  "  crushed 
out,"  or  swung  blindly  from  its  moor- 
ings, under  the  weight  of  so  large  a  load 
of  profanation. 

Sir,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  have 
aerious  fears  lest  the  architect  of  the 
National  Monument  to  Washington, 
hath  under-estimated  the  amount  of  im- 
precation necessary  to  the  completion  of 
that  work.  While  the  census-takers  are 
C^thering  pitiful  pennies  in  aid  of  this 
truly  national  and  patriotic  design,  and 
the  managers  are  forced  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  schemes  and  ingenuities  to 
shame  the  American  people  into  patriot- 
ism— I  blush  while  I  write  it — would  it 
not  be  well  for  each  State  to  send  on  a 
delegation  of  hard  swearers  to  Washing- 
ton ?— or,  at  least,  authorize  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
many  of  whom,  I  understand,  can  out- 
swear  a  trooper,  to  do  the  necessary 
^^  cussing,"  and  at  once  relieve  our  coun- 
try of  the  disgraceful  spectacle  now 
staring  her  in  the  &ce— a  monument 
commenced  to  her  father,  creeping  up- 
wards like  a  snail,  threatening  every  mo- 
ment to  stand  still,  and  be  transformed 
into  a  monument  of  base  ingratitude? 
3ir,  I  consider  this  a  most  excellent  and 
timely  suggestion,  and  trust  the  manag- 
ing committee  may  be  profited  by  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  steeple.  How  do 
you  account,  Mr.  Editor,  for  this  shame- 
ful practice,  thus  openly  pursued  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  and  in  so  prominent 
and  sacred  a  place,  as  a  cupola  of  one  of 
God's  temples  ?  I  see  you  are  puzzled, 
and  will  only  trouble  you  to  look  over 
the  results  of  my  investigations;  if  no 
other  good  come  of  them,  I  have  made 
at  least  one  valuable  discovery,  which  I 
ahall  give  you  the  benefit  of  in  brackets, 
and  afterwards  resume  the  thread  of 
this  sadly  di^ointed  and  incoherent  epis- 
tle. 
•[Necessity  is  the  reputed  mother  of 
invention.  Haven't  you  often  wondered 
who  was  the  father?  As  usual,  alas  I 
the  mother  all  the  world  knows;  but 
the  father— who  is  he?  Well,  sir,  I 
have  discovered  that  Perplexity  is  the 
sire  of  that  brat ;  and,  further,  that  he  is 
the  ofi&pring  of  lawful  wedlock.  I  hope 
the  world  will  be  duly  grateful  for  this 
discovery,  and  that  the  boy  will  be  more 
kindly  received  for  the  future,  than  in 


the  days  of  Fulton  and  Watt,  when  he 
lay  under  the  ban  of  illegitimacy.  Yon 
will  see  the  bearings  of  this  paragraph 
as  you  proceed.] 

To  resume :  my  first  theory,  by  whioh 
to  account  for  this  singular  phenomenon, 
was,  luckily,  correct.  I  only  regret  that 
I  must  invoke  your  patience  while  I  un- 
fold it. 

An  Eastern  Pacha,  whenever  any  row, 
broil,  tumult,  or  other  difficulty,  was 
brought  before  him  for  adjustment,  was 
wont  to  inquire,  "  Who  was  she  /"  Ex- 
perience, he  said,  had  taught  him,  that 
whenever  these  affaxn  were  probed  to 
the  bottom  and  thoroughly  sifted,  a  wo- 
man would  be  found  to  be  the  prime 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Woman,  he 
believed,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  evil 
whatsoever ;  and  he  even  attributed  to 
her  the  misfortunes  and  accidents  whioh 
men  commonly  lay  to  the  account  of  ill- 
luck,  or  destiny.  In  this  day  and  gene- 
ration, we  are  more  gallant.  Whatever 
we  may  thinks  we  are  careful  to  assign 
to  woman  a  lofUer  position  than  the  oor- 
ner-stone  of  turpitude,  the  foundation 
course  of  disaster.  Neither  doth  oar 
philosophy  consider  money  the  root  of 
all  evil — ^the  vivifying  esculent  whioh 
nourishes  the  hardy  tree  of  wickedness. 
The  race  after  wealth  is  daily  becoming 
more  exciting :  the  haste  to  be  rich  has 
kept  pace  with  locomotion  in  general; 
and  we  of  the  present  day,  so  mr  from 
turning  up  our  nostrils  at  lucre,  and  pre- 
tending to  believe  it  filthy,  esteem  it  as 
our  greatest  good,  and  its  acquisition  the 
chief  end  of  man.  The  true  root  of  evil 
— the  great  first  cause— is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  arch-enemy  of  man- 
kind; and  the  burden  of  sin  is  laid 
-w  here  it  rightfully  belongs— on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  its  father  Beelzebub.  To 
account,  now,  for  this  churoh-eteeple 
swearing. 

Can  anything  be  more  plausible  than 
that  Satan,  who  hates  all  things  good — 
good  men,  good  deeds,  and  good  books 
—seeing  an  arena  in  process  of  constrao- 
tion,  wherein  he  was  to  be  encoimtered, 
grappled  with,  overthrown  and  utterly 
discomfited,  is  greatly  exercised  thereat, 
and  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  work.  Finding 
church  and  steeple  to  advance  steadily, 
in  defiance  of  all  his  machinations, — ^for 
a  long,  long  time  he  persuaded  the  con- 
gregation they  were  too  poor  to  build — 
he,  in  his  blind  fury  and  ra^,  has  deter- 
mined at  iJl  events,  to  mamfest  his  pre- 
senoe  in  and  about  the  edifioe.    But, 
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being  himself  too  modest  tomoant  the 
fteeple  in  the  garish  light  of  day,  and  in 
the  ikce  of  a  whole  town,  and  curse  it  in 
person;  and  having  neither  imp  nor 
■atellite  eqoal  to  tlie  task,  he  has  pat 
oaths  and  anathemas  in  the  mouths  of  the 
builders,  and  thus  vents  his  spleen  by 
proxy  upon  the  holy  pile  1 

Sir, — I  am  no  believer  in  spiritual 
rappings,  neoromanoy,  sorcery,  or  other 
humbng.  I  believe  that  witches  are  ob- 
solete, and  all  manner  of  spells  and  en- 
ohantmeots  broken — at  best  they  were, 
in  my  opinion,  but  so  much  nonsense. 
Bat  allow  me  to  say,  that  however  the 
world  may  scorn  the  idea,  I  do  believe 
in  a  Satan.  I  accept  him,  sir,  hoo^ 
horns  and  tail,  according  to  orthodoxy ; 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  active,  wily, 
wide-awake,  trap-setting,  plottiug,  bird- 
Hming,  sulphureous  fiend.  Moreover,  I 
believe  hi  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
oIjpoulI 

Another  braoe  of  brackets,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Editor ;  'twill  break  the  con- 
nection but  a  moment. 

[One  of  the  workmen  on  the  steeple 
has  Just  called,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon 
Qod  to  damn  him!  What  supwlative 
foUy,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  man  upon  a 
steeple  to  be  guilty  of!  "'  Help  thyself. 
and  Heaven  will  help  thee,"  is  an  old 
provwb,  and  a  good  one.  Nor  can  I  see 
why  this  man  should  invoke  the  Divine 
•id  in  a  matter  so  easily  arranged  with- 
OQt  it  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  the 
petition,  when  the  whole  neighborhood, 
old  men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  mo- 
thers and  servants,  and  wee  little  ones 
— who  have  a  great  knack  for  imitation, 
and  tarn  all  they  hear  into  availabilityr— 
•honld  be  compelled  to  listen  to  it,  or 
emigrate,  and  remain  in  exile  from  home 
till  the  lightning-rod  is  tipped,  and  the 
fteeple  finished.  Why  call  upon  God  at 
all  in  this  emergency?  What  with  a  fall 
of  sixty  feet — the  route  diversified  by  an 
oocasional  corbel,  and  terminatiDg  in  a 
pile  of  slab-stones,  setting  up  edgewise  at 
the  base  of  the  steeple — it  does  strike 
me,  and  it  will  strike  the  experimenter 
even  more  forcibly,  that  a  man  of  mode- 
rate abilities  might  contrive  most  effectu- 
ally to  damn  himself,  by  simply  leaping 
from  the  steeple  to  the  stones.  He  who 
takes  the  leap  may  rest  assured  he  will 
never  be  hung :  and,  with  no  better  pass- 
port into  heaven  than  the  oath  last  upon 
his  lips,  I  can  promise  him  St.  Peter 
will  never  grant  him  admittance.] 

Having  snoceeded,  as  I  trust,  in  ferret- 
ing oat  the  oanae  of  the  dire  effects 


about  which  I  complain,  will  you  deign, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  cast  your  eye  over  we 
following  conversation  in  which  Neoee- 
sitas.  Perplex,  and  I,  participated ;  and 
containing,  as  you  will  see,  numerous 
plans  submitted  by  them  with  a  view  to 
cure  or  alleviate  the  evil,  together  with 
my  comments  upon  them  respectively. 

Perplex.— {^witwr.)  "I  believe 
with  you,  that  the  devil  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  steeple — the  true  and  sole  cause 
of  this  evil  of  swearing.  Can  he  not 
be  dug  up — rooted  out?" 

Egm>. — ^'Alas!  Perplex,  I  fear  not 
For  though  Satan  is  as  arrant  a  Paul 
Pry  as  ever  ^  popped  in,^  and  issolidtoos 
never  to  be  intrusive;  though,  like  a 
bad  shilling,  he  is  always  on  hand — I  fear 
that  an^  attempt  to  be  rid  of  him  by 
excavation,  would  end  in  defeat.  You 
have  no  idea  at  what  an  immense  depth 
he  lies  concealed.  There  is  an  artesian 
well  in  Charleston  (S.  0.),  which  has 
attained  a  depth  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  and  though  every  turn  of  the 
screw  was  expected  to  bring  up  water, 
there  was  no  water  yet  at  last  accounts. 
Kow,  philosophers  suppose  the  volcanic 
or  fire  strata  of  the  earth  to  lie  lehw 
the  aqueous  regions ;  and,  as  we  should 
have  to  find  fire  before  finding  Satan, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  the  impracti- 
cability of  your  plan.  Besides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  execution  of  your  scheme,  before  we 
could  attain  such  immense  profundity 
of  depth  as  would  be  necessary,  the 
steeple  would  be  finished,  the  bells  hung, 
and  then — an  oath  would  stand  no  sort 
of  chance  by  the  side  of  a  ^  bob-m^or ' 
in  the  belfry." 

Perplex. — "Can  you  not  exoroiae 
him — lay  him  in  some  way  ?" 

Eoo. — "You  forget  the  ubiquitous 
nature  of  the  fiend;  that  he  is  spry 
as  well  as  black  as  a  flea— just  un- 
der your  thumb  till  you  Hit  it  to  get 
him  between  your  fingers.  Even  were 
tliere  any  power  in  incantation,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  the  subject  to  bo  exor- 
cised must  first  be  found — ^as  a  hare 
must  be  caught  ere  boiled — before  you 
could  commence  to  work  upon  him. 
While  utterly  faithless  as  regards  the 
power  of  spells,  I  know  of  but  one  pro- 
cess for  raising  the  devil,  which  of 
course  would  have  to  ^be  done,  prior  to 
laving  him.  Danssus  de  Sortiaraiis 
tells  us,  that  he  who  would  raise  Beel- 
zebub, must  sacrifioe  to  him,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  hen,  all  his  own  pro- 
perty— (none  of  which  I  possess);  most 
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twear  eternal  obedience  to  him,  and 
receive  a  mark  in  some  unseen  place, 
either  under  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  roof 
of  the  month,  inflicted  by  the  deyil 
in  person — ^a  pretty  piece  of  busineas 
tmly,  for  a  quiet  man,  and  an  anti- 
swearer,  to  be  engaged  in  I 

"  Moreover,  what  would  be  the  use  of 
laying  him,  when  he  has  been  laid* 
again  and  again,  and  will  not  itay  laid — 
like  the  nasal  organ  of  the  urchin 
whose  father  took  him  to  see  the  great 
Dr.  Franklin;  and  who,  when  Sffec- 
tibnately  requested  by  his  sire  to  blow  his 
noee,  replied,  that  he  had  repeatedly 
performed  that  interesting  operation, 
but  the  nose  *  wouldn't  stay  blowed.' " 

Pebplbx. — *^ Decant  a  ^thousand  o' 
brick  *  from  the  top  of  the  steeple,  so  as 
to  take  the  old  reprobate  just  between 
the  horns." 

Eqo. — "Ingenious,  but  not  practi- 
cable. It  would  be  folly  to  proceed 
thus,  unless  you  had  his  m^esty  so 
*  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined,'  that  he 
could  not  dodge  the  falling  missiles. 
You  constantly  forget  that  he  is  still  at 
large,  and  that  catching  him  is  the  first 
great  step  to  be  taken.  In  the  event 
that  we  had  him  in  such  close  quarters 
as  I  have  described,  what  would  it  pro- 
fit us?  'Didn't  Father  O'Flaherty 
hit  him  wunst  over  the  top  ov  his  head 
wid'a  testamint,  widout  aven  stnnnin' 
ov  him?  And  shure,  didn't  he  come 
back  the  very  next  night  widout  aven 
a  bit  of  rag  'round  his  horns  ?' 

"  I  am  of  opinion  we  can  do  nothing 
with  Beelzebub.  Will  you  please  con- 
trive some  plan,  dear  Perplex,  for 
rendering  the  evil  endurable.  Cure  it 
we  cannot,  unless  we  could  remove  the 
cause." 

PsBPLEx. — "  Oould  not  these  swearers 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
Louisiania  sugar-planter,  who  was  an 
awful  swearer  in  his  wild-oat  days,  but 
as  the  years  grew  thick  upon  him,  be- 
came converted  at  a  camp-meeting,  and, 
instead  of  his  old  oaths,  would  ejaculate 
a  terrific  'Thunder I'  when  his  wrath 
was  provoked." 

Eoo. — "  You  are  still  seeking  to  cure, 
rather  than  to  alleviate.  Men  are  for- 
getful, and  swearers  proverbiallv  short 
of  memory.  Were  the  neighborhood  to 
adopt  the  expedient  you  suggest,  it 
would  destroy  our  present  watchfulness. 
In  our  joy  at  having  at  last  found  a 
remedy,  we  would  throw  off  all  restraint, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  we  now  do,  on  a 
perpetual    qui    mm,    with    ahoulden 


shrugged  and  eyes  shut,  awaiting  the 
impending  oath.  Ere  we  knew  it,  some 
swearer  would  forget  his  substitute,  and 
down  would  come  a  big,  black  oath,  like 
a  bomb-shell  at  a  moss-table,  scattering 
confusion  and  dismay  in  every  direction, 
and  completely  upsetting  confidence.  I 
have  heard  of  your  sugar-phinter  before; 
and  may  as  well  tell  ^ou,  what  perhaps 
you  have  never  heard,  that  when  hia  ire 
was  greatly  provoked,  he  forgot  to 
'  thunder '  idfter  the  new  style." 

Pebplbx. — "  Let  the  swearers  be  per- 
suaded to  commence  work  an  hour  or 
two  before  dawn — ^not  with  their  ham- 
mers and  trowels,  but  their  oaths.  And 
while  Age  is  recruiting  for  the  morrow, 
Innocence  peacefully  dreaming,  Child- 
hood smiling  in  its  sleep,  and  Infancy 
chatting  with  the  cherubim— ere  dark- 
ness has  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  the  East  grown  warm 
with  the  blushes  of  Aurora, — ^let  these 
fellows  take  a  private  'ouss'  of  an 
hour's  duration,  to  last  them  through  the 
day." 

Ego. — "A  very  pretty  scheme^ut  like 
most  pretty  schemes,  thoroughly  Utopian. 
Swearing  is  said  to  be  only  good  in  its 
place  (for  my  part  I  do  not  think  it 
good  in  any  place).  To  illustrate: — A 
traveller  who  once  stopped  at  a  badly 
kept  inn,  complained  to  the  waiter,  that 
his  plate  greatly  needed  cleansing,  and 
received  for  answer  that  "every  man 
must  eat  his  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies." 
To  this  he  replied  (I  am  sorry  to  say 
with  an  oath),  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  complying  with  that  requisition,  but 
he'd  "  be  d— d  "  if  he  "  liked  this  war 
of  making  a  fellow  eat  the  whole  peck 
at  a  meal."  Thus,  I  fear  it  would  be, 
with  our  steeple-swearers.  They  might 
curse  you  for  your  suggestions,  and  pre- 
fer to  take  their  oaths  in  driblets. 

Another  consideration :  men  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  swear,  at  that 
hour,  upon  a  steeple.  The  darkness 
shrouding  the  tall  spire  in  its  sable  folds 
— the  stnking  similitude  of  the  cupola^a 
deep,  black,  and  hollow  void,  to  an  abyss 
deeper,  darker,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
found—«nd,  above  all,  the  sweet,  silent 
stars,  which  at  that  hour  would  still  be 
shining  overhead,  would  set  the  strongest 
lungs  at  variance,  and  illy  attune  the 
tongue  to  imprecation.  Hethinks  that 
men,  with  hearts  of  men,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  adoration,  amid  the 
deep  stilness,  the  solemn  grandeur,  and 
holy  beauty  of  such  a  scene. 

Pebplbx. — ^*  Get  the  swearers  to  corse 
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in  6ome  foreign  lingo^  which  your  child- 
ren, at  least,  would  not  understand.  Ton 
can  easily  collate  from  the  dictionaries, 
a  variety  of  oaths,  some  of  which  might 
strike  the  fimoy  of  these  Mlows,  and  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  their  native-tongued 
corses." 

Ego. — "Too  much  like  your  Sugar- 
plaoter  scheme.  I  tell  yon  there  is  no 
trusting  the  memory  of  a  swearer. 
fie>ides,  Perplex,  do  you  not  see  that 
the  famishing  of  such  a  list  would  bring 
OS  in,  as  accessories  to  the  crime.  'Tis 
all  one  with  God,  whether  men  use  their 
mother  tonffue  or  an  adopted  one,  in 
which  to  buispheme.  Nay,  there  are 
men,  who  will  one  day  be  called  to  ac- 
oouot  for  oaths  nestling  deep  down,  like 
a  brood  of  serpents,  within  their  hearts, 
but  forbidden  by  propriety,  decency,  or 
other  motive,  to  come  to  the  lip  for 
utterance;  others,  for  oaths  inaudible, 
bom  in  the  rancor  of  the  heart,  ana 
dying  in  whispers  between  their  teeth.^* 
**  Wliat  think  you.  Perplex,  of  mount- 
ing a  parson  on  the  steeple  ?^' 

Perplkx. — *'  Aye— or,  a  committee  of 
ladies.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  pro- 
curing these  worthy  conservators  of 
morals.  T would  be  an  unheard-of  duty 
to  require  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  ladies 
conld  not  long  survive  so  severe  a  trial 
as  keeping  guard,  for  days  and  weeks, 
over  a  regiment  of  hard-swearers." 

^^  I  fear,  sir,  I  must  giVe  up  your  case  as 
irremediable ;  I  am  quite  in  despair." 

Nboxsbitas. — "  Please,  sir,  I  have  just 
thought  of  a  remedy,  occurring  to  me  at 
the  moment,  when  Perplex  spoke  of 
his  despair." 

Ego. — "  Speak,  Madame :  I  do  attend 
ye." 
NsGX8fln*A8. — ^^*I    propose,    sir,    that 

J  on  do  sink,  or  cause  to  be  sunk,  at 
ottom  of  your  steeple,  a  pit,  deep,  wide, 
and  roomy;  covered  in  with  staunch, 
•tOBt  boards,  all  tongued  and  grooved, 
and  sealed  hermetically,  save  an  aperture 
in  the  middle  plank,  through  which  yon 
insert  a  tube,  in  length  ten  feet;  five 
thereof  below  and  five  above,  the  inter- 
section, into  this  shaft,  conduct  tubes 
sapplemental,  in  length  sufficient  to  over- 
top the  highest  point  to  which  your  spire 
aspires,  150  feet  (as  all  the  morning 
jonmals  say),  and  in  numbers  such  as  to 
supply  each  scaffolding  that  girts  your 
spire.  And  at  each  landing  in  the  hol- 
low void,  where  airy  ladders  kiss,  each 
ladder,  ladder^s  foot,  connecting  tubes 
you  pkce,  all  snugly  fitting,  with  inter- 
joinings  nice.    Thus  then,  each  swearer, 
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or  high  or  low  in  standing,  when  he  fain 
wonld  curse,  hath  but  to  turn  him  round, 
and  fire  into  the  tubes ;  once  safe  therein, 
the  flying  oaths  would  quickly  find  thmr 
destined  grave,  which  hideth  all  de- 
formity." 

Eoo. — "Bravo I  Neoessitas — ^I  will-^- 
I  will." 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Editor;  and 
now,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  have  the  order 
for  the  tubing  filled  (which  you  will 
find  inclosed),  and  ship  the  same  to  mj 
address,  at  your  eariiest  convenience. 
Be  pleased  to  have  the  tubing  of  gutta 
percKa,  firmly  riveted,  and  finished  in  a 
thorough  manner.  Some  splitting,  shi- 
vering oaths  will  try  its  sti'ength,  ere  tliey 
become  innocuous  in  the  earth. 

And  now,  sir,  that  I  am  done,  I  have 
ipisgivings  lest  you  should  think  my 
tone  too  light.  I  assure  yon,  I  was  never 
more  serious  in  my  life. 

What  would  you  have  had  ?  A  ser- 
mon or  a  homily  with  tlie  untaking 
title,  "Swearing?"  Sir,  your  patrons 
would  never  have  read  it.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  would  have  turned  over  the 
leaves  bearing  that  caption,  with  an  im- 
patient twirl  of  finger  and  thump,  mak- 
ing a  "  dog-ear  "  at  each  corner,  as  they 
hurried  forwards  to  the  next  article ;  just 
as  people,  at  a  book-auction,  when  a 
splendid  binding  surprises  them  with  an 
inside  Bible,  shut  it  up  with  a  contemp- 
tuous bang,  and  pry  about  for  an  Annual, 
— some  "  Love-  Token^^^ "  Forget-rM-iwt^^ 
or  anything,  in  short,  "  interesting." 

The  Swearers  have  so  often  been 
soundly  drubbed  for  their  iniquities^ 
they  have  become  case-hardened  and 
sermon-proof;  of  course  they  would 
have  parsed  it  by,  perhaps  with  an  oath^ 
or  a  malediction  on  my  devoted  head. 
As  it  is,  many  will  have  an  itching  to 
know  how  their  brethren  ap|>ear  while 
in  successful  operation  on  a  church 
steeple.  Much  good  may  the  sight  do 
them. 

The  anti -swearers  would,  of  course, 
have  passed  it  over,  as  not  meant  for 
them. 

As  for  the  ladies — heaven  bless  them 
— they,  too,  would  have  thought  it  in 
no  way  useful  to  them,  not  knowing,  in 
their  innocence,  that  the  world  contained 
so  unnatural  a  creatnre  as  a  female 
fwea/rer.  While  one-half  your  ladv- 
readers  would  have  been  prodigiously 
shocked  at  the  bald,  hard  word  "  Sweak- 
INO,"  and  immediately  "  skipped "  Uie 
paper ;  the  other  half  would  have  hell 
up  their  pretty  little  hands  in  dmnli 
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astonishment,  wondering  "what  on 
earth  possessed  you  "  to  publish  such  a 
dry  thing— judgiujr  of  it,  as  all  women 
do,  by  the  first  glance.  Then  calling 
for  "  Godey^^"*  "  Putnam. "  would  have 
been  pitched  summarily  aside,  and  slid 
off  upon  the  floor  with  as  much  celerity 
as  did  gallant  **  Old  Put."  of  Revolu- 
tionary memory  slide  down  the  stone 
stairs,  when  the  enemy  were  after  him. 
The  next  moment  would  have  found 
them  threading  the  mazes  of  some  lofe- 
story,  or  ravished  with  delight  over  the 
latest  fashion-plates  I 

Sir,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  read, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
The  world  dearly  lores  to  see  folly  shot 
upon  the  wing — some  hoping  to  see  her 
Six ;  the  others  ready  to  greet  her  with 
b.ravnras,  can  she  but  shake  out  the 
ar.row  from  her  side.  For  my  own  part, 
I  \^^a3  never  a  good  shot  **on  the  wing;" 
and  have,  tkerefore,  chosen  for  my  target, 
Foil  J  on  a  church  steeple.  I  trust  the 
woriii  will  take  equal  interest  in  watch- 
ing her  struggles  there,  as  when  skim- 


ming the  air.  For^  sir,  thonjrh  I  am- 
nervon»  man,  my  own  voice  hasi  a  sooth- 
ing, rather  than  a  hnrtful  effect,  upon 
my  own  ears:  and  to  say  trnlj,  there  is 
no  one  more  fond  of  hearing  him&elf 
talk,  than 

YocE  Qciirr  Man. 

P.S.  I  am  not  sure,  but  yon  had  best 
delay  publication  of  this  until  tlie  steeple 
is  finished— at  all  events,  until  I  tele- 
graph yon  that  the  tubing  is  put  np  and 
the  connections  with  the  pit  duly  made. 
I  foresee  that  your  magazine,  when  it 
arrives  with  this  article,  is  to  make  a 
great  disturbance  among  the  swearers, 
and  I  must  warn  you  to  breathe  not  my 
name— no,  not  even  Xo  your  wife — lest  the 
whole  troop  should  come  buzzing  about 
my  ears  like  so  many  wasps  and  homers. 
In  passing  the  church,  which  I  now  do 
daily,  I  sliall  hereafter  take  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  lest  Perplexes  idea 
about  a  thousand  of  brick  should  be 
carried  into  effect  for  the  special  benefit 
of,  &c.,  Q.  M. 


THE  RICH  MERCHANT  OF  CAIRO. 


A  GREAT  while  ago,— several  hun- 
dred years  at  least,  there  lived 
in  Cairo  a  rich  merchant,  whose  name 
was  Abdallidi.  He  had  other  names 
beside,  as  is  the  custom  there,  but 
nene  that  added  to  his  reputation  or 
credit.  He  was  commonly  calle<l  Ab- 
dalkh  the  Rich,  and  sometimes  Abdallah 
the  Miserly. 
From  boyhood  almost  he  had  been  en- 

f&s:ed  in  traffic,  and  always  successfully, 
hift  as  it  might,  the  wind  was  still 
favorable  to  eome  of  his  ships,  and  ven- 
tures which  ruined  other  merchants 
overflowed  his  coffers  with  gold.  The 
blue  Mediterranean  reflected  the  i^leam 
of  his  sails.  Nile,  the  father  of  rivers, 
was  shadowed  by  the  swarthy  faces  of 
the  slaves  who  rowed  hb  .boats,  and  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  were 
trampled  by  tlie  feet  of  his  caravans. 
His  emissanes  were  known  in  the  bazaars 
of  Delhi  and  Damascus,  in  the  spicy 
forests  of  Ceylon,  and  among  the  pearl- 
divers  of  the  far  Indian  seas.  They  even 
tiided,  it  is  said,  with  the  natives  of 
I'mibuctoo,  that  mysterious  city  whose 
existence  has  so  often  been  denied.    Ab- 


dallah, however,  had  never  qnitted  Oairo^ 
the  city  of  his  birth.  He  knew  too  well 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  travel  to 
think  or  exposinff  his  precious  person  to 
them.  He  had  but  to  name  a  place  to 
his  agents,  and  say — "  Go  there,"  and 
they  went. 

Ills  bazaars  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  but  his  house,  like  that  of  every 
good  Turk,  was  in  the  Turkish  Quarter. 
It  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  the 
upper  stories  projected  over  the  lower 
ones,  casting  a  shadow  even  at  noonday 
on  the  Btreet  below.  The  walls  were 
originally  white,  with  horizontal  bars 
of  crimson,  like  the  stripes  in  a  flag ;  bnt 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
painted,  and  they  were  kept  in  such 
bad  repair  that  it  was  hard  to  say  what 
color  they  really  were,  a  smoky  yellow, 
or  a  muddy  red. 

Along  the  front  of  the  mansion,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  two  upper 
stories,  ran  a  couple  of  baloonies  closely 
shut  in  with  lattice-work.  Yon  see 
such  lattices  in  most  oriental  pictures; 
they  are  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood  like 
our  lath,  and  cross  each  other  diamond- 
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wise.  Save  the  arch  over  the  door, 
which  was  elaborately  carved,  and  illum- 
inated with  gold  letters — a  text  from  the 
Koran, — there  was  nothing  about  the  out- 
ride of  the  house  to  stamp  its  owner  a 
wealthy  man.  Inside,  however,  it  was 
apparent,  and  all  was  rich  and  beautiful. 

Like  many  other  mean  and  selfish 
men,  Abdallah  was  at  heart  sensual  and 
Inxnrious.  His  floors  were  carpeted 
with  the  richest  stufl^  of  the  East,  bril- 
liant in  dye,  and  soft  as  flowers  to  the 
feet.  Where  the  marble  pavement  was 
seen,  as  it  was  in  some  rooms  which 
were  merely  strewn  witli  mats,  it  was 
cunningly  iulald  with  mosaics.  Couches 
and  divans  softer  than  down  lined  the 
walls,  and  cabinets  were  filled  with 
chiboqnes,  and  beautiful  Persian  pipes, 
whose  water-bowls  were  buried  in  the 
lonff  coil  of  their  stems. 

You  passed  from  room  to  room  by 
gliding  between  pillars,  and  by  pushing 
aside  curtains.  Over  the  curtains  rose 
magnificent  arches  of  the  finest  and 
costliest  workmanship.  It  would  have 
made  you  feel  proud  just  to  walk  be- 
neath them,  they  were  so  grand,  and 
yet  so  airy.  Spicy  cressets  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  lanterns  of  divers  colors 
dangled  on  golden  chains.  Pictures  and 
statues  there  were  none,  both  being  for- 
bidden by  the  Koran,  but  va^es  and 
cups  abounded;  va<*es  of  exquisite  pat- 
tern, gold  and  silver,  heaped  with 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubie<<,  and  em- 
eralds; and  cups  which  a  kins:  might 
have  drained.  And  Abdallah  did  drain 
them  daily,  so  fond  was  he  of  his  vault 
of  old  Greek  wine ! 

But  it  was  not  within  doors,  after  all, 
that  the  wealth  of  Abdallah  was  most 
manifest,  but  in  his  garden,  which  was 
'the  finest  in  all  Cairo.  It  was  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  was  walled 
in  with  a  high  wall.  A  forest  could  not 
have  been  more  shady  and  pleasant,  so 
thick  and  leafy  were  the  trees,  palms, 
acacias,  and  sycamores,  and  so  cool  the 
winds  imprisoned  in  their  green  retreats. 
The  walks  were  hedged  with  roses  and 
Jessamines,  and  rooted  with  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees.  Here  hang  the  golden 
quince,  tliere  the  bloom-cheeked  peach, 
and  there  purple  plums  and  red  pome- 
granates. 

In  the  centre  of  tlie  garden  was  a 
kiosk,  or  Turkish  summer-house,  a  mi- 
racle of  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  square, 
with  fotir  pillars  on  each  side,  ami  a 
fretted  dome  overhead.  The  pillars  snp- 
poried  Saracenic  arches,  through  which 


came  gleams  of  the  garden  around,  and 
the  mingled  scent  of  its  flowers.  From 
a  black  marble  urn  in  the  basin  of  the 
kiosk  gushed  a  sparkling  fnuntuin,  a 
broad  silver  sliaft  with  a  willowy  base 
that  dripped  back  into  the  urn,  and  over 
its  rim  into  the  bubblinff  ripples  bclnw. 

It  was  a  nook  of  delight,  and  a  perfect 
nest  of  birds,  the  wondrous  birds  of  the 
East.  Some  were  inclosed  in  cages  of 
sandal-wood  and  pearl,  while  others 
were  as  free  as  the  air  in  which  tliey 
wantoned.  Peacocks  strutted  in  and  out 
spreading  their  gorgeous  trains ;  golden 
pheasants  dreamed  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dome;  parrots  chattered  and  swung 
on  their  rings,  and  Birds  of  Paradise, 
with  sweeping  rainbow  tails,  flew  from 
perch  to  perch.  Truly  it  was  an  en- 
chanted place,  that  garden  and  house, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  master  than 
Abdallah. 

Here  Abdallah  dwelt  year  after  year. 
No  one  shared  his  enjoyments  suvo  his 
daughter  Zuleika,  and  she  only  when  he 
was  away.  There  was  not  much  happi- 
ness in  the  house  wh^e  Abdallali  was, 
he  was  so  selfish  and  exacting.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  him.  He  thon^fht 
of  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  own  gains 
and  losses.  He  had  a  wonderful  head 
for  accounts,  and  could  reckon  untold 
sums  as  by  instinct.  He  knew  to  a  frac- 
tion, how  much  every  debtor  owed  him, 
and  how  much  it  cost  him  to  just  keep 
the  life  in  his  slaves. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  he  had  smoked  his  bubbling 
pipe,  and  quaflfed  his  cup  of  Greek  wine, 
he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
and  gloat  over  his  gold.  It  was  his 
God,  and  he  recognized  no  other,  ex- 
cept he  wished  to  take  a  false  oath. 
Then  he  was  profuse  of  his  "  By  Allah's," 
and  "the  holy  beard  of  the  Prophet  I" 

Such  was  the  man  Abdallah,  and  such 
his  mode  of  life  up  to  the  morning  when 
our  story  begins.  Having  a  new  scheme 
of  srnin  on  hand  that  morning,  he  rose 
earlier  ttian  usual,  performed  his  cus- 
tomary ablutions,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  market-place.  Before  set- 
ting forth,  he  allotted  their  days'  work 
to  his  servants  and  slaves;  tlien  he 
charged  his  daughter  Zuleika  not  to 
leave  the  house  during  his  absence;  and, 
finally,  after  he  had  made  everybody  as 
miNcrable  as  he  could,  he  departed,  and 
the  door  whs  barred  behind  him. 

It  was  still  early  in  Cairo,  and  but  few 
of  the  better  citizens  had  vet  risen. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the  poorest 
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olassesy  and  they  jostled  Abdallah  in 
passing.  He  avoided  them  as  mnch  as 
possible,  by  picking  the  least-crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
houses.  Here  sanntered  a  water-carrier, 
with  his  Jar  poised  on  his  liead;  and 
there  marched  a  string  of  camels,  bound 
for  Siout  and  the  desert.  Artisans 
hurried  to  their  workshops,  rubbing 
their  eyes  as  they  went ;  donkeys  turned 
the  corners  suddenly,  and  almost  knock- 
ed him  down ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  per- 
tinacioQs  driyer  insisted  on  having  his 
custom!  He  must  have  been  a  wag, 
or  a  stranger  in  Cairo,  that  driver,  to 
have,  for  a  moment,  imagined  that  Ab- 
dallah the  Miser  would  ride.  He  knew 
the  value  of  money  too  well,  however 
wearied  he  might  be,  to  think  of  spend- 
ing it  in  that  way.  The  idea  was  ab- 
snrd. 

As  I  said  before,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  poorest  classes,  and  the 
short  turn  that  Abdallah  made  to  reach 
the  market-place  led  him  among  their 
dwellings.  He  had  but  little  time  for 
observation,  so  ^ptent  was  he  in  hatch- 
ing his  schemes, — bat  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  filth  and  misery  which  sar- 
rounoed  him.  The  houses  were  in  a 
ruinous  and  tumble-down  condition ; 
many  of  them  without  windows  and 
doors — mere  hovels, — and  their  dwellers 
were  in  perfect  keeping,  lean,  sallow, 
and  ragged. 

Few  of  the  men  were  at  home,  for  the 
day  being  a  festival,  promised  an  abun- 
dant alms;  but  he  saw  the  women  in 
the  miserable  rooms,  and  troops  of 
squalid  children.  Some  of  the  women 
were  busy  with  household  matters, 
kindling  fires  for  the  morning  meal, 
and  mending  the  rents  in  their  gar- 
ments :  others  sat  in  the  ashes,  supine 
and  dejected,  their  long  hair  falling  over 
their  eyes,  and  over  the  infants  on  their 
bosoms.  These  were  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers :  if  there  were  girls  in  the 
nmily  they  were  generally  at  the  win- 
dows, ogling  the  passers-by,  and  singing 
ribald  songs  to.  entice  them  in. 

One  among  the  number  arrested  the 
sight  of  Abdallah,  she  was  so  much  like 
his  own  child  Zuleika.  She  was  just  her 
height,  although  her  figure  was  frailer ; 
had  the  same  black  hair  adorned  with 
Bequins,  and  the  same  lustrous  large 
eyes  and  long  lashes.  Zuleika,  however, 
lacked  the  mingled  mirth  and  melan- 
choly of  her.  counterfeit ;  nor  was  she  ever 
seen,  like  her,  at  the  balcony  unveiled. 
The  likeness  puzzled  Abdallah,  but  he 


knew  that  Zuleika  was  safe  at  home, 
and  his  schemes  came  into  his  head 
again — so  he  passed  on,  and  forgot  it. 

He  had  now  reached  a  better  portion  of 
the  city,  although  he  was  still  in  the  Beg- 
gar^s  Quarter.  He  stopped  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  and  gazed  about  him.  His 
vision  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
white  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe  of 
palms  overlooking  it.  An  open  country 
lay  on  the  north — a  region  of  gardens 
and  grain  fields;  on  the  south  and  west, 
the  shining  length  of  the  Kile  flecked 
with  sails,  and  the  Pyramids  that  loomed 
through  the  haze  of  the  Lybian  desert. 
But  Uie  glory  of  the  dawn  was  in  the 
east,  in  the  serene  blue  skv,  and  on  the 
crests  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  which  were 
tipped  with  light.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen,  but  the  domes  of  the  mosques 
were  brightening,  and  the  minarets  burn- 
ed with  rosy  fiames. 

The  heart  of  Abdallah  was  glad  within 
him,  he  hardly  knew  why,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  with  a  lighter  and  firmer 
step.  To  say  that  he  was  depressed  by 
the  Beggar's  Quarter,  or  that  he  pitied 
its  unfortunate  dwellers,  would  show 
but  little  knowledge  of  a  nature  like 
his.  Still,  he  felt  happy  in  leaving  them 
behind  him,  and  in  comparing  his  condi- 
tion with  theirs. 

He  drew  near  the  market-place,  in 
which  his  bazaars  were  held,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  beggar. 

"  I  am  poor,"  said  the  beggar,  *'  it  is 
two  days  now  since  I  have  tasted  food." 
'*  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  inquired  the 
merchant. 

**  Abdallah  the  Rich,  I  am  poor  and 
hungry,  and  I  demand  alms  from  thee  1" 
Abdallah  started  back  amazed.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  demands,  besides  he 
had  never  before  been  mimicked  as  he 
was  by  the  beggar ;  for  the  voice  of  the 
latter  was  an  exact  echo  of  his  own. 
Nor  did  the  imitation  stop  at  his  voice : 
form,  features,  gait,  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Abdallah  was  reproduced  with 
strange  fidelity.  It  was  as  if  he  saw 
himself  in  a  mirror,  or  stood  beside 
himself  in  a  dream ! 

There  was  a  difference  though,  between 
the  beggar's  garments  and  those  of  Ab- 
dallah. The  merchant  was  dressed  as 
became  his  station  and  wealth,  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  with  a  rich  sash  around  his 
waist,  and  a  iewel-hilted  dagger  in  his 
belt.  Bis  turban  was  a  costly  cashmere 
shawl,  and  his  slippers  were  heavily  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  beggar  was  clad 
in  rags  which  tailed  to  hide  his  leannessi 
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and  h«  supported  his  tottering  limbs 
with  a  long  staff.  His  face  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  and  his  eyes,  that  horned 
with  an  nnnatural  lustre,  were  deeply 
sanken  in  their  sockets.  He  was  like 
Abdallah,  and  yet  unlike;  looking  not 
so  much  as  Abdallah  did,  as  Abdallah 
might,  should  he  by  any  chance  become 
a  beggar. 

''Abdallah  the  Miserly,"  said  the  beg- 
gar, *^you  are  rolling  in  abundance, 
while  I  am  starving  with  want.  Help 
me,  or  I  die." 

'^Tou  are  mistaken  in  thinking  me 
rich,"  said  the  covetous  merchant. ''  True 
I  have  the  reputation  of  wealth,  but 
everybody  knows  the  uncertainty  of 
a  merchant's  business.  To  day  be  is 
ricli,  to-morrow  poor.  But,  admitting 
that  1  am  rich,  my  money  is  my  own. 
I  owe  it  entirely  to  my  own  exertions, 
and  not  to  others.  I  cannot  help  you, 
so  let  me  pass." 

^  But  I  am  dying,"  persisted  the  heg- 
8»r. 

''  Again  I  say,  what  is  that  to  me  ?" 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Abdallah,"  said  the 
excited  beggar,  shaking  his  skinny  fin- 
ger in  the  face  of  the  merchant.  '*  Listen 
to  me,  hard-hearted  man,  and  tremble. 
Too  refuse  ine,  your  fellow  man,  bread, 
and  you  (urogate  to  yourself  your  gof>d 
fortune.  These  are  deadly  sins^,  and 
must  be  atoned  for.  Qoa  gave  you 
prosperity;  he  can  give  you  adversity 
as  well.  And  he  dues ;  from  this  hour 
there  is  a  spell  upon  you." 

The  merchant  turned  in  wrath  and 
was  about  to  smite  the  beggar,  when  he 
saw  the  Oaptain  of  thu  Sultan's  Guard 
approaching  in  the  distance.  In  spite 
of  hiin^eif,  he  shuddered  and  turned 
pale.  He  did  not  for  an  instant  believe 
the  beggar's  prophecy ;  but  he  knew  that 
DO  man's  life  was  sale,  if  it  were  known 
that  he  was  rich,  and  the  Sultan  was  in 
want  of  money. 

^The  curse  is  beginning  to  work, 
Abdallah,"  said  the  b^gar,  tauntingly ; 
but  Abdallah  was  too  much  troubled  to 
hear  him.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  all 
bis  late  business  transactions,  to  see  how 
he  the  worst  had  infringed  the  law ; 
wondered  which  one  of  his  many  agents 
was  ni<»:»t  likely  to  betray  hitn;  and 
whetiier,  if  the  worst  came  to  tlie  worst, 
he  could  manage  to  escape  with  life. 

'•Perhaps  I  may  escape  even  now," 
said  he  to  himself:  but  no— the  guard 
was  too  close.  Besides,  he  reasoned,  if 
I  attempt  flight,  it  will  seem  to  confirm 
sospicion.    But  he  could  not  have  flown 


had  he  tried,  for  his  feet  were  rooted  ip 
the  ground. 

He  was  a  grim-looking  fellow,  the 
Oaptain  of  the  Guard,  and  his  manner  of 
arresting  Abdallah  was  not  calculated 
to  set  the  latter  at  ease.  He  drew  his 
long  sword  with  one  hand,  and  clutched 
the  merchant  by  the  wrist  with  the 
other,  while  the  soldiers  sprang  upon 
him  fh>m  the  opposite  side,  and  pinioned 
his  arms  behind  him.  He  was  then 
marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Sul- 
tan's palace.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pectea,  his  arrest  drew  together  a  crowd. 
First  and  foremost  came  the  rabble  from 
the  Beggar's  Quarter;  children  who 
broke  off  their  plays  to  revile  him; 
women  who  ran  to  see  if  it  was  their 
lovers  or  husbands ;  and  numbers  of  the 
beggarihen,  whom  the  news  had  already 
reached. 

Among  others,  was  the  girl  who 
looked  so  much  like  Znleika.  It  was 
strange,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Znleika  now.  She  had  lustrous  eyes, 
long  lashes,  and  black  hair,  adorned 
with  sequins;  but  her  face  was  hag- 
gard with  sensuality,  and  distorted 
with  indecent  mirth.  She  was  no  more 
like  Zuleika — the  pure  and  beautiful 
Zuleika— than  a  wandering  comet,  a  hell 
of  ffirial  fire  is  like  the  moon,  the  silver 
Eden  of  night. 

"This  is  marvellous,  this  change," 
thought  Abdallah;  and  the  beggar 
coming  into  his  mind,  he  turned  his 
head  to  see  if  the  beggar  was  changed 
also ;  and  lo !  he  had  vanished. 

The  guard  and  their  prisoner  had  now 
reached  the  Sultan's  palace.  It  was  a 
holiday  in  Cairo,  and  the  square  was 
fillled  with  soldiers.  Bodies  of  black 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  files  on  each 
side,  while  the  centre  was  filled  by  the 
dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  bashaws  of 
distant  provinces,  white-bearded  old 
shekhs  of  desert  tribes,  and  daring 
Mamalukes.  Beside  the  palace  gate, 
stood  two  gigantic  Nubian  8lavej>,  the 
executioners  of  the  Sultan,  one  swinging 
his  bowstring,  the  other  poising  hb 
immense  scymitar. 

The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Sultan  came  forth  to  judgment.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  mounted 
on  a  superb  Arab  barb,  whose  neck 
arched  proudly,  and  whose  step  dis- 
dained the  earth.  His  turban  was  cover- 
ed witli  jewels,  and  it  shone  like  a  con- 
stellation under  his  cloudy  plume.  Hii 
caftan  was  green,  the  sacred  coh)r,  but 
his  sash  was  deep  red.    It  was  an  omi- 
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nous  color  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  for  it  generally  betokened  the 
shedding  of  blood.  So  his  c<mrt  ap- 
proached him  with  terror,  kissing  his 
robe,  and  leet,  and  even  the  'ground 
before  him.  "  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  1 
May  God  prolong  his  days  1" 

Casting  his  eyes  over  the  prostrate 
crowd,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
saw  Abdallah  kneeling  in  the  custody  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He  sum- 
moned the  latter,  and  as  he  drew  near, 
dragging  the  helpless  culprit,  beckoned 
to  the  executioners.  Behold  Abdallah 
between  them,  in  front  of  t)ie  Sultan. 

*^  Long  life  to  the  Shereef!  May  €k>d 
prolong  his  days!" 

"We  have  heard  of  this  man,"  said 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  "  does 
any  here  know  him?  It  is  said  that  he 
is  rich,  very  rich.  It  is  also  said  that 
his  riche^^  are  ill-gotten.  If  he  has 
wronged  any  here,  even  a  slave,  let  the 
wronged  man  step  forth,  and  accuse 
him.  By  the  beard  of  my  father  he 
shall  have  justice!" 

Tiie  words  of  the  Sultan  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  till  they  reached  the 
ears  of  a  merchant  who  was  passing  the 
palace.  Emboldened  by  the  Sultanas 
permission,  he  accused  Abdallah. 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  mer- 
chant Abdallah  owes  me  five  purses  of 
gold,  which  he  refuses  to  pay.  lie  came 
to  me  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  strange 
merchant,  who,  he  said,  was  his  friend ; 
and  who  wished  to  purchase  sandal-wood 
and  gums.  I  sold  him  five  purses*  worth, 
Abdullah  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same, 
in  case  his  friend  did  not.  Twelve 
moons  have  passed  since  then,  and  I 
have  not  seen  tiie  merchant,  nor  will 
Abdallah  pay  me  the  debt." 

"  Your  case  is  hard,"  said  the  Sultan  ; 
"  but  we  cannot  help  you.  The  law  will 
do  you  iustice,  if  you  can  prove  your 
claim.  We  give  you  a  purse  of  gold 
that  you  may  prosecute  it  freely." 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
malukes. 

"Commander  of  the  Faithful,  this 
shop-keeper  lately  sold  me  a  sword  for  a 
true  Damascus  blade.  I  paid  him  his 
price  without  higgling,  and  w^ent  forth  to 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet. 
We  were  hard  pushed  by  the  accursed 
Gia<»r.rs,  and  fell  before  them  like  ripe 
grain.  A  boy,  whom  I  could  have  slain 
with  the  wind  of  a  good  scimitar,  enga- 
ged me ;  and,  snapping  my  sword  like  a 
reed,  gave  me  this  ugly  gash  on  the 
cheek.    I  have  no  sword  now.    Here  is 


the  hilt  of  my  famons  Damaaous  blade," 
and  he  threwit  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan'a 
barb;  "give  me  another.  Master,  and  I 
will  punish  the  lying  shop-keeper." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Mamaluke,^* 
said  the  Sultan,  uubucUing  his  own 
sword,  and  handing  it  to  the  soldier; 
"wear  this,  and  smite  tlie  Giaours.  Leave 
the  shop-keeper  to  us." 

The  soldier  fell  back  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  Sultan  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  with 
the  bow-string,  who  seized  Abdallah, 
and  prepared  to  strangle  him. 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  desert 
ihekhs. 

"  Seven  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  there 
was  a  famine  among  my  people.  The 
tidings  reached  Cairo,  and  this  dog  sent 
bis  agents  amongst  us  loaded  with  com, 
not  to  relieve  our  wants,  but  to  rob  us 
of  our  fiocks  and  herds.  He  built  gran- 
aries in  our  midst,  and  tortured  us  with 
the  sight  of  food  which  few  were  rich 
enough  to  buy.  We  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  other  merchants,  and  many  at- 
tempted to  help  us,  but  he  drove  them 
all  from  the  field,  some  by  bribery,  and 
some  by  underselling,  till,  at  last,  no  one 
would  venture  against  him.  The  souls 
of  our  dead  cry  out  for  justice — justice 
on  the  corn-sellin|r  dog!" 

"  We,  too,  have  a  cause  of  complaint," 
said  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  after 
a  score  or  two  had  finished  accusing 
Abdallah.  "  This  jewel,"  and  he  plucked 
cme  from  his  turban,  "  was  sold  us  by 
the  merchant  for  a  pure  diamond,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  glass.  We  gave 
him  a  thousand  purses  for  what  is  not 
worth  a  piastre.  To  punish  him  for  the 
cheat  we  confiscate  his  estates  for  the 
Prophet's  treasury,  and  we  seize  his 
daughter  for  the  imperial  Harem.  As 
for  the  wretch  himself  he  hhall  became 
a  slave.  We  give  him  to  your  tribe," 
said  the  Sultan  turning  to  the  desert 
shekh  :  "  It  is  just  that  he  should  sutifer, 
even  as  he  has  marie  others.  Tlie  dog  is 
no  longer  Abdallah  the  Merchant,  but 
Abdallah  the  Slave.    God  is  great  1" 

"  Long  life  to  the  Shereef!  May  God 
prolong  his  days!" 

The  Sultan  shook  the  reins  of  his  barb, 
and  rode  down  the  square,  accompanied 
by  his  baslmws  and  shekhs.  The  Mama- 
lukes  and  Mack  troops  remained,  together 
with  Abdallah  and  the  executioners. 
There  was  no  danger  now  in  insnliing 
him,  and  they  niade  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  The  Mainalukes  began  by 
robbing  him  of  everything  valuable. 
One  snatched  his  turban,  another  hia 
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sash,  a  third  liis  jewel-hilted  dagger, 
and  the  fourth  the  purse  which  he  vain- 
ly a: tempted  t<>  conceal;  the  rest,  mean- 
while, rode  around  him  and  pricked  him 
^'itu  the  points  of  their  long  spears. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  the  soldit-rs, 
And  buffeted  about  till  his  bones  aciied. 
^Vhen  the  shekh  reiarned  for  his  slave 
Le  found  him  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  he 
^was  covered  with  blo<>d  and  brui.ses,  and 
Lis  garments  were  torn  to  tatters.  Could 
hi^i  counterfeit  and  second  self,  the  van- 
ished beggar,  have  seen  him  tlien,  even 
he  mu^t  have  pitied  him,  he  was  so 
ragged  and  forlorn. 

It  pleased  the  shekh  to  ride  through 
Cairo*  before  he  started  f<»r  the  desert, 
and  the  whim  seized  him  to  make  Ab- 
dallah  le^id  his  camel.  Tlie  slave  walked 
before  his  master,  sullen  and  slow,  the 
string  of  the  camel  slack  in  his  hand, 
and  hi-^  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Turn 
which  way  he  would  he  was  blasted  by 
the  >ight  of  human  faces.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  rejoiced  at  his 
abaseineut.  Ciiildreu  climbed  up  arches 
and  j^ateways  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him; 
citizens  pointed  him  out  to  t^trangers, 
and  veiled  women  j)eered  at  him  from 
latticed  balconies.  Many  of  his  debtors 
were  pre>ent,  and  merry  enough  they 
were  too.  It  was  not  every  day  that 
they  conUl  pay  their  debts  so  easily  I 

After  traversing  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  passing  sqnare-*,  markets,  and 
bazaars,  the  shekii  halted  to  make  room 
for  a  processsion.  First  came  a  tile  of 
sohliers  loaded  with  swords  and  daggers, 
and  armfulis  of  sashes  anl  shawls  ;  then 
a  row  ol  black  slaves,  each  with  ajar  of 
gold  or  jewels  (m  his  head;  and  lastly, 
the  head  eunuch  leading  a  veiled  girl, 
who  trembled  under  her  veil!  The  heart 
of  the  slave  sank  within  him.  It  was 
the  sjwil  of  his  own  bazaars  which  the 
Sulum  had  just  hcizod,  and  his  own  child 
Zuleika  on  her  way  to  the  accursed  Ha- 
rem !  A  mist  swam  l*efore  the  eyes  of  the 
wret4.-hed  man ;  he  stiiggered  a  step,  and 
fell  senseless  in  the  dust. 

When  he  came  to  hiiiLself  he  was  tra- 
velling witli  a  caravun,  for  the  tribe 
whaMi  slave  he  had  become,  were  j(mr- 
neying  back  to  the  desert.  The  shekh 
rode  at  their  head,  and  Abdallah  led  his 
camel  over  the  sand. 

An  ocean  of  yellow  sand  stretc)»ed 
away  on  all  sides  till  it  reached  the  edge 
of  the  horizon.  Not  a  tree  or  plant  was 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  not  even  a  blade 
of  grass.  The  sky  wa.s  without  a  chmd, 
intensely  blue  and  bright,  and  the  son  a 
perfect  glare  of  light. 


Sometimes  they  followed  the  track  of 
former  caravans,  trampling  in  the  foot- 
prints of  men  and  camels;  at  others,  thej 
struck  out  a  path  for  themselves,  making 
the  far-away  mountjiins  landmarks. 

The  road  was  frequently  strewn  with 
hones,  the  skeleUms  of  men  and  camels, 
some  of  whom  were  overthrown  by 
whirling  clouds  of  sand,  while  others 
must  have  perished  from  starvation. 

One  skeleton  in  particular  impressed 
Abdallah,  and  made  him  thoughtful  for 
a  long  time.  It  lay  in  advance  of  the 
multitude,  and  beside  it  was  a  broken 
water-cruse.  He  picked  up  a  fragment 
of  the  cruse,  and  saw  its  owner^s  name 
engraved  under  the  mark  of  the  potter. 
Tiie  dead  man  was  one  of  his  own  a;:ents, 
a  trusty  Egyptian  who  started  on  a  long 
journey  for  him,  and  never  returned. 
"He  met  his  fate  in  the  desert,''  thought 
Abdallah,  "  he  was  starved  to  death  that 
I  might  increase  my  gains.  I  remeniber 
now  that  his  wife  told  me  tiiis,  but  I 
feigned  to  think  it  false,  and  refused  her 
a  single  pia>tre.  I  am  punished  now, 
for  I  am  in  the  desert  myself.  Allah  for- 
bid that  his  fate  should  be  mine  I" 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea  of  rolling 
sand,  and  sighed  aloud.  Up  to  this  time, 
and  it  was  now  the  second  day  of  the 
journey,  he  had  ma<ie  no  complaint ;  but 
now  h'u  limbs  began  to  fail  him  from  ex- 
cess! ve  weariness.  The  hot  sand  burnt 
his  tender  feet,  the  wa*<te  of  Hint, 
into  which  the  caravan  had  come.,  cut 
him  to  the  very  bone,  and  his  stepe 
were  marked  with  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  the  caravan  halted  at 
a  valley  well,  and  pitched  their  tents  for 
the  night.  The  valley  was  a  mere  gully, 
the  bed  of  some  ancient  river,  and  the 
well  a  pit  of  brackisli  water.  A  stunted 
palm  rustled  in  the  burning  air,  and  a 
few  brave  tufts  of  grass  disputed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  sand.  It  was  a  dreary 
place,  but  it  seemed  a  garden  to  the 
weary  Abdallah. 

The  c4imeis  were  fed  and  tethered  for 
the  night :  the  shekh  and  his  sons  sat 
cross-legged  in  the  tent  and  related  mar- 
vellous tales;  the  slaves  huddled  to- 
gether, and  sang  wild  songs  in  strange 
tongues ;  but  Abdallah,  stood  alone  in 
the  shade  of  the  palm.  His  first  impulse 
was  flight,  but  a  glance  at  his  swollen 
feet  convinced  him  of  its  utter  folly. 
Had  he  needed  anything  else  to  deter 
him  he  could  have  found  it  in  the  hyena 
tracks  which  surrounded  the  valley. 

He  threw  himself  under  the  stunted 

galm,  and  strove  to  forget  the  change  in 
is  fortunes.    He  was  no  lunger  Apdel- 
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kh  the  slave,  nor  yet  Abdallah  the  mer- 
chant, but  Abdallah  the  man,  a  man 
alone  with  nature. 

The  stars  were  out  by  thousands, 
sparkling  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
moon  lifted  her  liorn  above  the  rim  of 
the  desert.  The  first  news  that  Abdallah 
had  of  her  presence  was  a  long  ray  of 
light  which  she  shot  full  in  his  eyes. 
He  turned  his  head  aside  and  it  glinted 
on  the  surface  of  the  well.  A  second 
followed  it,  and  discovered  what  the 
dusk  had  for  some  time  concealed,  the 
dusky  faces  of  the  slaves  as  they  sang 
their  strange  wild  songs.  Then  Abdallah 
saw  the  white  tent  of  the  shekh,  and 
the  group  of  tethered  camels,  and  then 
the  srretch  of  desert  beyond. 

Tiiere  was  something  in  the  moon- 
light which  made  everything  it  shone 
up<fn  beautiful,  even  the  stern  old  shekh 
who  catne  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to 
watch  the  slaves.  It  softened  the  heart 
of  Abdallah  and  filled  hitn  with  tender 
and  dreamy  thoughts.  He  remembered 
how  often  he  had  seen  it  shining  on  the 
mosques  and  domes  of  Cairo,  and  how  it 
flooded  the  walks  of  his  garden,  and 
dripped  from  the  walls  of  his  beloved 
kiosk.  Then  his  fancy  wandered,  as  a 
moonlight  fancy  sometimes  will,  to  ruin- 
ous old  houses,  and  he  saw  the  Beggar's 
Quarter  as  it  was  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing. The  houses  were  old  still,  with 
walls  and  chimneys  leaning  to  a  fall; 
yet  their  decay  seemed  in  some  degree 
repaired,  for  the  chinks  and  doors  were 
dosed,  be  knew  not  how,  while  the 
windows  were  curtained  with  white. 

^^  If  the  moonlight  does  so  much  for 
ttie  beggar's  houses,"  thought  Abdallah, 
**  what  might  not  human  kindness  do  for 
the  beggars  ?"  It  was  a  manly  thought, 
and  it  ennobled  even  while  it  grieved 
him.  He  pondered  over  his  past  life,  its 
narrow  selfishness  and  blindness,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  the  influences 
around  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  And  the  first  thing  that  the 
universal  mother  taught  him  was  that 
nothing  exists  for  itself  alone.  He  saw, 
in  thought,  the  moon  and  stars  shining 
on  the  earth,  and  the  earth  baring  her 
brow  to  receive  their  light,,  giving  her 
own  in  return.  The  land  gradually 
crambled  into  the  sea  on  one  side  of  the 
world,  while  the  sea  as  gradually  with- 
drew its  waters  from  the  land  on  the 
other.  The  clouds  covered  the  moun- 
tains with  f.now :  the  snow  melted  and 
formed  rivors :  the  rivers  with  mist  fed 
the  clouds ;  and  the  clouds  turned  into 
•now«  and  ocain  oorered  the  monntaina. 


The  dew  crept  into  the  heart  of  tho 
flowers,  and  the  flowers  breathed  their 
fragrance  to  the  falling  dew.  Innnm- 
erable  were  the  examples  of  Nature,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  give,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive. Yes,  and  even  to  give  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  receiving  in  return. 
"  The  desert,  for  instance,*'  thought  Ab- 
dallah, *^  what  can  the  sun  hope  to  gain 
by  shining  on  its  rocks  and  billows  of 
sand?  For  leagues  there  is  no  living 
thing,  save  now  and  then  a  scorpion,  or 
a  strangling  blade  of  grass.  Yet  the 
sun  shines  as  generously  there  as  in  the 
gardens  of  Oashmere,  and  the  stars,  and 
the  queenly  moon  brigliten  the  sojitude 
with  their  luminous  smiles!  And  the 
great  God  of  the  heavens,  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  Allah,  who  made  and 
overlooks  the  worlds— of  what  avail  to 
Him  are  the  prayers,  and  the  lives  of 
even  the  holie:>t?  Yet  the  hands  of  the 
great  Father  are  always  stretched  forth 
with  blessings  and  bounties,  and  his  ears 
are  always  open  to  the  cries  of  his 
children." 

*'  I  have  not  performed  my  part^"  said 
Abdallah  sadly,  *^as  Grod  and  Nature 
perform  theirs,  but  from  this  hour  I  will 
amend  my  life.  I  have  not  fallen  in  vain 
since  I  have  learned  to  fulfil  my  duty. 
God  is  great!" 

He  rose  from  his  seat  beneath  the 
palm,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  where  he  saw  a  stunted  colycinth 
growing  ah>ne  in  the  sand.  Curiosity 
impelled  him  to  view  it  closer,  and  he 
hastened  to  it,  although  it  grew  in  the 
midst  of  the  hyena  tracks.  Stooping  on 
his  hands  and  knees  he  brushed  the  sand 
from  it,  and  found  that  it  was  dying  for 
want  of  moisture.  Its  leaves  were 
shrivelled  with  heat,  and  the  poor  melon 
which  it  strove  to  slielter,  was  fairly 
wilted  on  the  stem.  It  was  a  worthless 
plant  at  best ;  so  bitter  that  no  animal 
could  eat  it;  but  its  forlorn  condition 
touched  the  heart  of  Abdallah,  and 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  well  he  pro- 
ceeded to  water  it,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose a  fragment  of  the  broken  cruse 
which  he  picked  up  in  the  desert.  That 
done  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  said  the  prayers  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and,  creeping  among  the  camels,  he 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  caravan  rose  at  dawn,  and  re- 
sumed their  march.  The  first  good  deed 
of  Abdallah  repaid  him  well ;  for  the 
colycinth  was  green  and  fresh.  It  waved 
its  leaves  to  him  at  parting,  and  the 
shine  of  its  yellow  melon  was  brighter 
than  gold« 
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Hie  sky  above,  and  the  sand  below ; 
t  desert  ot  blue,  and  a  desert  of  yellow. 
In  the  upper  desert  marched  the  snn, 
showering  abroad  his  spears  of  fire,  in 
the  under  desert  the  shekh  and  his 
tribe,  Tainly  endeavoring  to  ward  them 
ofL 

Son,  and  sand,  and  hot  wind.  Frag- 
ments of  bleaching  bones.  A  winding 
string  of  men  and  camels,  and  a  solitary 
swooping  kite  t 

AtMont  noon  they  were  startled  by  a 
mirage.  It  was  the  first  that  Abdallah 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  marvelled  greatly 
thereat.  It  grew  up  from  the  sand  sad- 
denly,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  band 
of  roving  Bedonins,  a  tribe  of  desert 
robbers,  mounted  on  flying  stallions,  and 
armed  with  long  spears  which  they 
brandished  furiously. 

Then  it  became  the  house  of  Abdal- 
Ish,  a  perfect  picture  of  his  lost  mansion 
in  Cairo.  Dke  that,  its  walls  were 
striped  with  red;  its  balconies  shaded 
the  street;  the  fountain  played  in  its 
kiosk ;  and  a  mock  Zuleika  walked  in 
the  shade  of  its  unreal  trees  I 

Its  third  change  was  into  the  Beggars* 
Quarter,  which  seemed  more  wretched, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  when  Ab- 
dallah saw  it  last.  Some  of  the  houses 
had  fairly  tumbled  down,  nearly  all  the 
windows  and  doors  were  gone,  and  the 
squalid  wretches  had  multiplied  in  erery 
room.  Parents  had  strangled  their  child- 
ren, and  were  weeping  for  them  ;  child- 
ren bad  grown  up,  and  were  beating 
their  parents ;  and  the  girl  with  sequins 
in  her  hair — she  lay  stone  dead  in  the 
street! 

Then  the  mirage  surrounded  Abdallah, 
and  became  the  very  square  in  which  he 
was  stopped  by  the  beggar.  He  stared 
down  the  long  streets,  and  saw  the  white 


wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe  of  palms 
overlooking  it.  Gardens  and  grain-fields 
barred  the  north ;  on  the  south  and 
west  ran  the  Nile,  alive  with  glancing 
sails.  The  Mokattam  hills  were  flooded 
with  light,  and  the  mosques  and  minarets 
blazed  with  rosy  flames.  It  was  too  like 
Cairo,  not  to  be  Cairo  itself  I  Abdallah 
nibbed  his  eyes,  like  a  man  awaking 
from  a  dream,  and  found  to  his  great 
joy  that  he  had  not  stirred  from  the 
square.  The  beggar  still  stood  before 
him,  holding  out  iiis  hand  for  alms,  and 
in  the  distance  he  saw  the  Captain  of 
the  Sultan's  Guard!  Hardlv  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  and  yet  Abdallah  had  passed 
through  so  many  changes  of  fortune. 
It  was  like  the  |  rophet  s  hving  in  the 
seventh  heaven  seventy  thousand  years, 
while  a  drop  of  water  was  falling  from 
his  pitcher  to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  not  dreamed  in  vain,"  said 
the  thankful  and  humbled  merchant^ 
**  for  I  have  learned  to  perform  my  duty. 
Here,  my  brother,  is  alms  for  thee,"  and 
he  gave  the  beggar  a  piece  of  gold ; 
*^  depart  in  peace,  and  be  happy.  For 
me— I  will  go  and  pray.    God  is  Great  I" 

'*God  is  Great!" — the  muezzins  took 
up  the  cry,  and  passed  it  from  minaret 
to  minaret,  till  the  morniiig  wind  was 
vocal  with  the  sound.  The  faithful 
heard  it  in  their  houses,  and  came  pour- 
ing into  the  streets,  and  sought  the  near- 
est mosque.  Every  man  drew  the  slip- 
pers from  his  feet,  and,  crossing  the  sacred 
threshold,  worshipped  God  and  the 
Prophet.  There  were  many  solemn 
prayers  said  that  day,  and  many  grateful 
men  in  Cairo,  but  none  that  were  more 
devout  dian  Abdallah,  the  merchant. 

**For,  by  the  graoe  of  Gk>d,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  still  Abdallah  the  Merchant,  and 
not  Abdallah  the  Shive.'' 


OUB    GIVEN    NAMES. 


**  WHO  gave  you  this  name!" 
» ▼       "  My  sponsors  in  baptism." 

Tlien  these  sponsors  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  this  matter  of  naming,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obligations  that  they 
ti^e  upon  themselves. 

The  name  of  a  person  is  a  sound  that 
suggests  the  idea  of  him.  It  is  indisso- 
lubly  united  with  every  notion  of  him; 
the  name  and  the  man  are  more  closely 
boimd  thim  man  and  wite,  for  even  after 


death  we  associate  them  together.  How 
important,  then,  is  it  that  no  one  should 
suffer  for  his  name,  that  no  unplea- 
sant, ridiculou<«,  or  infamous  associations 
should  be  connected  with  it,  but  rather 
that  it  Hhould  be  honorable  and  honored. 
It  is  true  that  the  fair  Juliet,  in  a  pa<^ 
sai2:e  often  quoted  and  oftener  misquoted, 
asks 

**  What*i  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  roaa, 
**  By  any  other  name  would  amell  ac  •wceU'* 
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Very  true;  bat  we  do  not  go  to 
names  for  smells,  any  more  than  to 
colors  for  music.  And  in  the  instance 
that  she  gives,  what  a  loss  it  would 
have  been  to  the  world,  if  the  word 
"rose"  had  not  existed  as  the  title  of 
the  queen  of  flowers ;  but,  instead  of  it, 
some  such  common  unmusical  word  as 
turnip  or  squash  had  been  selected  by 
the  founders  of  the  English  tongue! 
Wliat  could  poets  have  done  with  such 
a  word  ?  Where  would  they  have  found 
rhymes  for  it?  The  queen  of  flowers 
Bhonld  have  a  name  of  beauty,  and  she 
has  it.  We  are  not  able,  at  present,  to 
say  how  many  of  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  call  this  flower  by  a  name 
resembling  rose,  or  identical  with  iti 
but  we  believe  that  all  of  them  do, 
whicli  are  based  in  any  degree  up<m  the 
Latin  tonjjue,  which  had  its  rasa^  a  deri- 
vative and  improvement  upon  the  rodon 
of  the  Greeks.  Juliet  is  in  a  very  e-mail 
minority  upon  this  question. 

And  we  would  strengthen  our  position 
as  to  the  importance  of  first  names,  by 
quoting  Sterne's  remark,  that  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  calling  a  child  after 
Judas  Iscariot.  Some  come  pretty  near 
it  when  they  select  the  name  Judah, 
which  is  radically  the  same  name  as 
Judas,  but  how  carefully  do  they  stop 
here!  What  an  immense  dimirence 
does  a  single  letter,  an  H  for  an  S, 
make! 

We  say  gken  names,  not  Christian 
names,  as  is  more  common ;  for  it  is  not 
every  one  having  a  first  name  that  luis  a 
Ohristian  name,  as  was  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Levi,  who  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

"What  U  your  Christian  name,  Mr. 
Levi  ?''  said  that  civic  functionary. 

^'*  I  have  not  got  any,  my  Lord,"  was 
the  reply.  **  I  am  a  Jew,  but  my  first 
name  is  Moses." 

Various  are  the  tastes  in  the  selection 
of  a  name  for  a  child — various  are  the 
motives  that  influence  the  decision. 
Sometimes  a  rich  friend  or  relation  is  to 
be  conciliated,  and  therefore  some  barba- 
rous designation  is  affixed  to  a  child  that 
Is  a  thorn  in  his  side  as  long  as  he  HvCvh; 
and  after  all,  the  unfortunate  may  miss 
the  expected  legncy.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  man  is 
selected,  to  which  the  life  of  the  new 
wearer  adds  no  new  lustre;  thin  we 
see  Georjre  Washington  and  John  Wesley 
occasionally  fignrinir  in  the  police  re- 
ports, as  the  names  of  people  arrested  for 


riot  or  petty  larceny.  A  classical  taste 
inspire.'*  others,  who  are  not  always  very 
particular  in  the  names,  provided  they 
smack  of  the  ancient-*,  owing  to  which, 
it  happens  that  there  is  a  boy  now  liviuk 
in  Philadelphia  who  has  been  christeuMl 
— if  we  may  thus  use  the  word — after 
Com  modus,  one  of  the  most  infaiuoos 
of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

The  late  Bishop  Chase,  of  Illinois,  had 
a  dislike  to  having  Greek  and  Rouoan 
names  imposed  upon  children,  which  he 
displayed  very  pointedly  on  erne  occa- 
sion when  a  child  was  brought  to  him 
to  be  baptized. 

*'  Name  this  child,"  said  the  bishop. 

"Marcus    TuUius    Cicero,"  answered  * 
the  father. 

'*What?" 

"  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

"Tut!  tut!  with  your  heathen  non- 
sense !  Peter ^  I  baptize  thee,"  and  tho 
child  was  Peter  thenceforth  and  for 
ever. 

Others,  again,  set  much  store  by 
Scripture  names,  many  of  wliich  to  our 
ears  are  anything  but  melodious — for  in- 
stance, Obadiuh,  Jeremiah,  and  all  Uie 
other  iiihs  ;  but  this  fa-^hioq^is  not  near 
so  prevalent  as  it  was  a  century  or  two 
ago.  Sune  of  the  Bible  names  have 
much  sweetnoss,  such  as  Beulah,  Ru- 
hamah,  and  Rhoda,  but  even  tiiose  are 
rarelv  used. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  man, 
who,  having  cjilled  four  sons  after  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  wished  to 
have  the  fifth  christened  Act^i^  becaase, 
as  he  said,  he  "  wanted  to  co!Mpli;nent 
the  apostles  a  bit;"  but  the  sequel,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lower,  in  the  last  e«lition 
of  his  valuable  work  on  "  English  sur- 
names," is  not  so  familiar  to  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  father  had  two  othf^r  sons, 
who  were  christened  Richard  and  Tho- 
mas, and  that  the  story  of  the  na'i:e  that 
had  been  proposed  for  No.  5,  ifettiug 
wind  amongst  his  schoolmate^,  he  was 
constantly  annoyed  with  having  this 
distich  repeated,  of  better  metre  than 
rhyme — 

*'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
Acta  of  'Postleji,  Dick  and  Tom." 

Some  persons  appear  to  have  tried 
how  near  they  could  cume  to  theheiirht 
of  absurditv,  in  giving  n.-ifiios  to  th<^ir 
children,  l^enjamin  Stokelev,  the  tirst 
white  setiler  in  Mercer  county,  Prrm<yl- 
vania  (who-c  account  thereof  i<  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania),  pu'e 
most  extraordinary   names   to    all    his 
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children;  at  present,  bat  one  of  them 
occurs  to  our  memory — Aurora  Borealis 
—by  wliich  he  thoa^ht  proper  to  desig- 
nate one  of  his  daughters.  A  Mr.  Stick- 
ney,  a  distant  relative  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
numbered  his  children,  calling  them  One 
Stickney,  Two  Stiokney,  &o.  We  might 
mention  here,  the  case  of  Mr.  New,  who 
is  said  to  have  called  his  first  child, 
Something,  and  the  next,  Nothing ;  but 
the  story  is  probably  the  creation  of  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Mr.  Joseph  MLUer, 
or  some  of  his  successors. 

We  will  venture  to  add  a  few  rules, 
which  are  the  results  of  our  reflections 
upon  this  subject. 

1.  The  son  should  not  be  called  after 
bis  father,  nor  the  daughter  after  her 
motlier. 

The  object  of  giving  first  names  is  to 
distinguish  a  person  from  all  others  bear- 
ing the  same  last  name,  particularly  from 
those  of  his  immediate  family ;  but  this 
latter  is  not  attained  when  a  child  bears 
tLe  name  of  its  parent.  Confusion  must 
always  follow,  not  always  to  be  avoided 
by  the  additions  of  senior  and  junior,  or 
the  designations,  1st,  2(1,  &c.,  which  are 
common  in  New  England. 

An  eminent  lawyer,  who  adorned  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
had  a  son  with  the  same  fir>t  name  as 
himself,  who  was  studying  law  in  his 
office.  One  day  a  letter  arrived  without 
any  addition  of  junior^  but  intended  for 
the  yonnger,  which  the  elder  gentleman 
opened  and  read.  It  was  from  a  source 
not  very  creditable  to  any  one. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the 
father  indignantly,  handing  it  to  his 
son. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  yow,  sir,"  replied 
the  son,  handing  it  back,  with  his  finger 
pointed  at  the  direction. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  Benjamin 
Stokely  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above, 
was  born  during  his  father's  absence 
from  home.  On  his  return,  his  wife  told 
him  that  she  had  called  the  child  Benja- 
min, after  him.  **  None  of  that,"  cried 
he,  "  I  have  no  notion  of  hearing  people 
talking  of  old  Ben  Stokely." 

This  confusion  is  one  objection  to  the 
practice  which  we  condemn;  another  is 
that  if  a  parent  calls  a  child  after  hiTn- 
self,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  partial 
to  that  child,  at  the  exf)en«<e  of  the 
other:«.  This  is  a  feeling  whic^h  makes 
its  way  into  the  minds  of  even  good 
men  and  good  women  ;  it  seems  to  soii\e 
that  a  child  bearing  their  naini*  in  full, 
is  more  fully  their  representiitive  than 


others.  As  this  is  all  wrong,  it  is  best 
to  prevent  the  arising  of  such  feelings, 
by  giving  no  occasion  for  their  existence. 

2.  The  more  comtnon  a  last  name  is, 
the  more  uncommon  should  the  first 
name  be.  We  can  pardon  almost  any 
prefix  to  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones.  As 
one  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  bar 
lately  observed  in  a  discourse,.  *^  Who 
shall  declare  the  generation  of  the 
Smiths,  and  especially  of  the  John 
Smiths?"  The  very  mention  of  John 
Smith  in  a  oourt-honse,  police  office,  or 
other  public  place — and  it  is  of  frequent 
mention  therein — ^brings  a  broad  grin 
into  every  one's  face  immediately. 

8.  No  name  should  be  given  to  a  child 
that  will  suggest  a  ludicrous  idea  when 
written  in  full,  or  when  the  initial  only 
is  used.  We  always  pitied  Mr.  P.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  T.  Potts,  both  worthy  men,  but 
with  thoughtless  godfathers. 

Middle-aged  persons,  in  Philadelphia, 
can  recollect  a  druggist,  named  Ash, 
(now  deceased)  whose  friends  had  se- 
lected Caleb  for  his  first  name.  He  was 
constantly  annoyed  with  inquiries  from 
Bchool-boys,  and  others  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Calabash. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  very  worthy 
little  French  tailor,  named  Frogg,  re- 
sided in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  on  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  sons  some  wags  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  child  to  call  him  after  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State — Governor 
Bull,  which  was  done  accordingly,  the 
unlucky  combination  of  the  two  names 
never  striking  the  father  until  it  was  too 
late. 

4.  Females  should  have  but  one  given 
name  and  when  they  mjirry,  should  retain 
their  maiden  name  as  a  middle  name.  This 
is  the  practice  among  the  Society  of 
Frien<ls,  and  were  it  generally  adopted  it 
would  have  many  advantages.  We  should 
know  at  once,  on  seeing  a  lady's  name 
whether  she  was  married  or  single,  and, 
if  the  former,  what  the  name  of  her 
family  was.  And  it  is  further  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
of  but  a  single  first  name  for  girls, 
would  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  whole 
brood  of  Emma  Milvindas  and  Euphemia 
Helen  Lanras,  and  a  style  of  nomencla- 
ture which  is  tlionght  by  most  persons 
to  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

Have  many  of  our  readers  seen  the 
pretty  verses  on  the  raising  of  a  child, 
written  by  Mary,  the  unhappy  sister  of 
Charles  Lamb?    We  shall  presume  that 
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they  have  not,  and  without  apology  con- 
olode  this  essay  with  them : 

OHOOSINa  A  NAICS. 

**I  h«Te  got  a  new«born  sister ; 
I  was  nigh  the  first  that  kissed  her. 
When  the  nnrslng  voman  brought  her 
To  papa,  his  Infant  daughter, 
How  papa*s  dear  eyes  did  glisten  1— 
She  will  shortly  be  to  christen : 
And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 
I  shall  have  the  naming  of  her. 

Now  I  wonder  what  woold  please  her, 
Charlotte,  Julia  or  Louisa? 
Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  < 
Joan's  too  formal  for  a  woman ; 


Jane's  a  prettier  naoM  beside ; 
But  we  had  a  Jane  that  died. 
They  would  say,  if  'twas  ltebecca« 
That  she  was  a  little  Quaker. 
Idith's  pretty,  but  that  looka 
Better  in  old  English  hooka ;  * 
Blen's  left  off  long  ago ; 
Blanch  is  out  of  fashion  now. 
None  that  1  have  named  as  yei 
Are  so  good  as  Margaret. 
Emily  is  neat  and  fine— 
What  do  you  think  of  Caroline  f 
How  I'm  pusxled  and  perplexed 
What  to  choose  or  think  of  next  I 
I  am  in  a  little  fever 
Lest  the  name  that  I  should  glTO  her 
Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her ; 
I  will  leave  papa  to  name  her." 


TO    MUMMY    WHEAT. 

FAIR  resurrection  from  a  huried  era, 
Superb  in  beauty,  smiling  here  to-day, 
Seeming  almost  a  fancy-born  chimera. 

What  com^st  thou  thus  of  ages  past  to  say? 
Freed  from  the  cerements  resinous  and  gummy. 
Speak  for  thyself  and  for  thy  speechless  mummy. 

Of  her  life-unit  earth  retains  no  record, 
Nor  shows  a  footprint  of  her  sojourn  here — 

How  her  swift  course  with  sun  and  shade  was  chequered- 
What  was  her  love,  her  faith,  her  hope,  or  fear ; 

Nor  symbolled  host  of  heaven,  nor  scarabeus 

Untombed  comes  up,  from  doubts  hereon  to  free  us. 

What  was  her  presence,  when  the  spirit  lighted 
Her  eye  with  joy,  or  darkened  it  with  tears? 

How  shone  her  visage — siuce,  indeed,  benighted 
And  hid,  perhaps,  for  thrice  a  thousand  years  ? 

No  conjured  ghost  from  Lethe^s  sullen  water, 

Will  whisper  aught  of  £gypt*s  silent  daughter. 

Was  she  devote  to  Isis  and  Osiris, 

Friends  of  spring  budding,  and  the  ripening  corn  ? 
And  (we  abjure  impertinent  inquiries) 

How  old  was  she  ? — ^and  to  what  fortune  born  ? 
Where,  and  how  long  before  the  morning  twilight 
Of  Gospel  day,  first  breathed  the  baby  Nilite  ? 


Was  she  of  Oeres  once  a  priestess,  making 

Glad  sheafy  offerings  to  her  deity; 
Then  to  the  shades,  with  power  vicarious,  taking 

The  grain,  tight-clutched,  whose  heart  embosomed  th< 
The  cunning  lile  within  the  germin  wheaten, 
The  long,  lone  night  in  death's  dark  house  to  sweeten  ? 


•  8outhe7  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  Mary  Lamb ;  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  sajs,  **Saxen  Idith  pleaaee 
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^Sleeping  while  Egypt's  impioos  power  was  humbled  I 
Roused  not  by  monarchy  in  dying  throes  I 
Fearless,  while  gods  and  thrones  around  her  crumbled  T* 

Thus  far,  her  past  estate  the  present  shows : 
Buried  by  time's  impervious  rocky  strata,- 
Her  life's  last  story  giveth  up  no  data. 

Eager  to  turn  both  Hfe  and  death  to  profit, 

Some  wily  speculator  of  our  day 
Has  broke  her  frame,  and  made  a  cook-fire  of  it, 

Tested  for  grace,  and  dined ;  then  borne  away 
The  bdmy  stuffing  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Hoarded  with  care,  for  medical  prescription  1 

For  precious  gums,  and' spice  of  fine  aroma. 

From  heads  uncatacombed,  are  borne  as  prey, 
From  where  they'd  rested  since  the  death  of  Homer, 

The  vital  fire  in  modern  dods  to  stay ; 
And  give  the  head  Homeric,  high  and  spicy. 
Though  on  the  lyre  the  hand  be  weak  and  icy. 

Deposits  choice,  inolasped  by  mummy's  cincture, 

And  bl<x)ked  for  ages  in  sepulchral  walls, 
Now  turned  to  powder,  balls,  and  pungent  tincture. 

Are  deemed  specific  for  the  loudest  calls 
To  war  with  death  and  Pilides  Belladonna  t 
lis  true,  upon  a  lUtener^s  »aered  honor  I 

Such,  fair-haired  Afric,  was  thy  mummy's  portion ; 

But  thou  shalt  live  and  thrive  while  earth  remains ; 
Albeit  thy  beauty  may  induce  extortion 

From  greedy  traffickers  in  bread  and  grains ; 
When  dearth,  that-  comes  to  pinch  the  needy  tighter. 
Rubs  every  grout,  to  Christian  venders,  brighter. 

But,  premature  may  seem  this  open  statement 

To  one  like  thee,  so  fVesh  from  ancient  times ; 
The  while  we  moderns  reckon  for  abatement. 

When  filling  measure,  and  supplying  rhymes: 
While  we  affirm,  our  hearer  should  be  sifdng. 
Lest  the  light  chaff  the  grain  be  over-drifting. 

Yet  men  can  meditate  the  grand  transaction, 

To  sell  their  fathers  in  their  graves,  for  gain, — 
Those  saint  old  precincts,  where  the  nrst  infraction 

Must  shock  like  doom  the  reverential  brain ! 
When  filial  hearts  can  sanction  such  profaning, 
Grace  save  the  city  stricken  with  the  staining ! 

Spirits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 

Whose  bones  one  tomb  was  consecrate  to  hold,    . 
How  had  ye  left  them  to  the  grave's  repose,  if 

PAynim  or  Jew  had  shown  such  lust  of  gold  t 
If  Ohristian  man  can  vend  his  brother  living. 
To  ieU  the  dead  /or  street^  were  past  forgiving  I 

Magnific  wheat  1  did  thine  ancestral  kindred 

The  silver  cup  imbed,  in  that  full  sack 
Of  Benjamin,  which  his  departure  hindered 

When  his  lost  elder  brother  called  him  back. 
Where  the  sweet  stratagem  of  love  fraternal,     ' 
Drew  tears  like  rain  that  gems  the  blossom  vernal? 
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Did  Nature,  to  oommemorate  the  story, 

From  that  cnp's  lustre  and  tho5»  s[>arkling  tears, 

By  her  fine  alchemy,  this  silvery  plory 

Produce,  to  shine  so  mildly  round  tliine  ears, 

"While  in  the  breath  of  morn  with  plume-like  swayiDg, 

They  seem  witli  spirit  bands  at  tilt,  or  playing? 

Those  busy  powers  by  one  bold  prince  deputed 

For  building-happy  castles  in  the  air, — 
To  lay  oat  lawns,  and  get  the  ro^es  rooted. 

Still  £th(>w  their  inklings  after  earthly  fare, 
Through  agents  here,  on  muffled  dmm-heads  thrumming, 
With  velvet  touch,  and  modesty  becoming. 

If  TiiKE  they  seek,  their  whispers  never  heeding, 

Cling  to  thy  mother's  lap,  and  be  content ; 
For  thou,  of  earth,  art  earthly  still,  and  needing 

Her  careful  bosom  and  its  nutriment; 
Wliile,  clothed  anew,  in  modern  fancy-drosses, 
Egypt's  old  priest-craft  our  young  wbrld  caresses. 

We  wot  not  what  their  tables,  here  so  troubled. 

Have  done,  dismissing  spirits  to  unrest, — 
If  death  has  on  them  in  the  beaker  bubbled. 

Or  reeked  in  savory  platters,  richly  dressed ; 
Or  some  young  soul  to  games  thereat  been  tempted, 
Till  earth  and  heaven,  to  him,  of  hope  were  emptied. 

But  none  may  plant  tAee  <m  the  air-based  mountains, 

And  dreamy  vales,  that  fill  the  sfren  spheres: 
Where  spirit-rappings  cannot  open  fountains. 

Nor  furnish  soil,  to  grow  thy  jeweled  ears; 
And  where  some  awkward  planetary  blunder 
Might  crop  thy  head,  thy  grounding  blow  asunder  I 

Nay,  lovely  emblem,  through  the  broken  portal 

Of  death's  abode,  thus  sprung  to  life  and  light, 
As  man  by  faith  beholds  himself  immortal 

Beyond  the  tomb,  till  faith  dissolves  in  sight, 
Thou  and  thy  seed,  to  man  on  earth  pertaining. 
Must  nourish  him  and  his,  whilst  here  remaining. 

We  love  the  genial  wheat  from  earth  that,  springeth. 

The  staff  of  life,  supplying  nature^s  need ; 
We  bless  the  sweet  remembrance  that  it  bringeth 

Of  food  whereon  our  faith  and  hope  may  feed; 
The  hallowed  metaphor  of  bread  supernal. 
To  stay  the  soul,  and  give  it  life  eternal. 

Yet,  as  the  living  grain  to  mummy  olden, 

Who  darkly  held  it  ages  in  disuse, 
God's  will  to  man  may  now  be  coldly  holden. 

Still  cla<ped,  perverted,  jeered,  or  deemed  abstruse; 
Wlien  it  should  spread,  a  tree  of  life  full  blooming, 
Halo'd,  the  Spirirs  breath  each  leaf  perfuming  i 
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CHAPTER   XOL 

OOMTIXUD. 

ERE  long,  a  horrible  explosion  was 
heard,  drowning  for  the  instant  the 
cannonade.  Two  of  the  old  eigliteen- 
pounders — ^before  spoken  of,  as  having 
been  hurriedly  set  np  below  the  main 
deck  of  the  Richard — burst  all  to  pieces, 
killing  the  sailors  who  worked  them,  and 
shattering  all  that  part  of  the  hull,  as  if 
two  exploded  steam-boilers  had  shot  out 
of  itH  opposite  sides.  The  effect  was  like 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  a  house.  Little 
now  upheld  the  great  tower  of  Pisa  but 
a  few  naked  crow  stanchions.  Tlience- 
lorth,  not  a  few  balls  from  the  Serai)is 
must  have  passed  straight  through  the 
Richard  without  grazing  her.  It  was 
like  firing  buck-shot  through  the  ribs  of 
of  a  skeleton. 

But,  further  forward,  so  deadly  was 
the  broadside  from  the  heavy  batteries 
of  the  Serapis, — levelled  poiuv-blauk,  and 
rijrht  down  the  throat  and  bowels,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Richard — that  it  cleared 
everything  before  it.  The  men  on  the 
Richard's  covered  gun-deck  ran  above, 
like  miners  from  the  fire-damp.  Col- 
lecting OQ  the  forecastle,  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  grenades  and  mus- 
kets. The  soldiers  also  were  in  tlie  lofty 
tops,  whence  they  kept  up  incessant 
volleys,  cariciiding  their  fire  down  as  pour- 
ing lava  from  cliffs. 

The  position  of  the  men  in  the  two 
8hi[>8  was  now  exactly  reversed.  For 
while  the  Serapis  was  tearing  the  Rich- 
ard all  to  pieces  below  deck,  and  had 
swept  that  covered  part  almost  of  the 
last  man ;  the  Richard's  crowd  of  mus- 
ketry had  complete  control  of  the  upper 
deck  of  the  Serapis,  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  man  to  remain  unless  as  a 
corpse.  Though  in  the  beginning,  the 
topH  of  the  Serapis  had  not  been  unsup- 
plieil  with  marksmen,  yet  they  had  long 
since  been  cleared  by  the  overmastering 
musketry  of  the  Richard.  Several,  with 
leg  or  arm  broken  by  a  ball,  had  been 
seen  going  dimly  downward  from  their 
giddy  perch,  like  falling  pigeons  shot  on 
the  wing. 

As  busy  swallows  about  barn-eaves 
and  ridge-poles,  some  of  the  Richard's 
marksmen  quitting  their  tops,  now  went 
far  out  on  their  yard-arms,  where  they 
overhung  the  Serapis.      From  thence 


they  dropped  hand-grenade^  upon  her 
decks,  like  apples,  which  growing  in  one 
field  fall  over  the  fence  into  another. 
Others  of  their  band  flung  the  same 
sour  fruit  into  the  open  ports  of  the  Se- 
rapis. A  hail-storm  of  aerial  combus- 
tion descended  and  slanted  on  the  Se- 
raphs, while  horizontal  thunder-bolta 
rolled  crosswise  through  the  subterra- 
nean vanlts  of  the  Richard.  The  belli- 
gerent's were  no  longer,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  things,  an  £ugli.*>h  ship,  and  an 
American  ship.  It  was  a  co-partnership 
and  joint-stock  combustion-company  of 
both  ships ;  yet  divided,  even  iu  partici- 
pation. The  two  vessels  were  as  two 
houses,  through  whose  party- wall  doors 
have  been  cut;  one  family  (the  Guelphs) 
occupyir)g  the  whole  lower  story;  an- 
other'family  (the  Ghibelines)  the  whole 
upper  story. 

Meanwhile  determined  Paul  flew  hither 
and  thither  like  the  meteoric  cori)osant- 
ball,  which  shiltingly  dances  on  the  tip» 
and  verges  of  ships'  rigging  in  storms. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  to  cast  a 
pale  light  on  all  faces.  Blacked  and 
burnt,  his  Scotch  bonnet,  was  compressed 
to  a  gun-wad  on  his  head.  His  Parisian 
coat,  with  its  gold-laoed  sleeve  laid  aside, 
disclosed  to  the  full  the  blue  tatooing  on 
his  arm,  which  sometimes  in  fierce  ges- 
tures streamed  in  the  haze  of  the  can- 
nonade, cabalisiically  terrific  as  the 
charmed  standard  of  Satan.  Yet  his 
frenzied  manner  was  less  a  testimony  of 
his  internal  commotion  than  intended  to 
inspirit  and  madden  his  men,  some  of 
whom  seeing  him,  in  transports  of  intre- 
pidity stripped  themselves  to  their  trows- 
ers,  exposing  their  naked  bodies  to  the 
as  naked  shot.  The  same  was  done  on 
the  Serapis,  where  several  guns  were 
seen  surrounded  by  their  buff  crews  as 
by  fauns  and  satyrs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  before 
the  ships  interlocked,  in  the  intervals  of 
smoke  which  swept  over  the  ships  as 
mist  over  mountain -tops,  affordin*?  open 
renta  here  and  there— the  gun-deck  of 
the  Serapis,  at  certain  points,  showed, 
congealed  for  the  instant  in  all  attitudes 
of  dauntlessness,  a  gallery  of  marble 
statues — fighting  gladiators. 

Stooping  low  and  intent,  with  on<» 
braced  leg  thrnst  behind,  and  one  arm 
thrust  forward,  curling  round  towards 
the  muzzle  of  the  gnn : — there  was  seen 
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tLe  loader^  performing  his  allotted  part ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  in  the 
same  stooping  posture,  bat  with  both 
hands  holding  }iis  long  black  pole,  pike- 
wise,  ready  for  instant  use — stood  the 
eager  rammer  and  sponger;  while  at  the 
breech,  crouched  the  wary  captain  of 
ths  gun^  his  keen  eye,  like  the  watchiDff 
leopard's,  burning  dong  the  range;  and 
behind,  all  tall  and  erect,  the  Egyptian 
symbol  of  death,  stood  the  matehman^ 
immovable  for  the  momenL  his  long- 
handled  match  reversed.  Up  to  their 
two  long  death-dealing  batteries,  the 
trained  men  of  tlie  Serapis  stood  and 
toiled  in  mechanical  magic  of  discipline. 
They  tended  those  rows  of  guns,  as 
Lowell  girls  the  rows  of  looms  in  a  cotton 
fiM5tory.  The  Pare®  were  not  more 
methodical ;  Atropos  not  more  fatal ;  the 
automaton  chess-player  not  more  irre- 
sponsible. 

"  Look,  lad ;  I  want  a  grenade,  now, 
thrown  down  their  main  Imtch-way.  I 
saw  long  piles  of  cartridges  there.  The 
powder  monkeys  have  brought  them  np 
faster  than  they  can  be  used.  Take  a 
bucket  of  combustibles,  and  let^s  hear 
from  you  presently." 

These  words  were  spoken  bji  Paul  to 
Israel.  Israel  did  as  ordered.  In  a  few 
minutes,  bucket  in  hand,  begrimed  with 
powder,  sixty-feet  in  air,  he  hung  like 
Apollyon  from  the  extreme  tip  of  the  yard 
over  the  fated  abyss  of  the  hatchway. 
As  he  looked  down  between  the  eddies 
of  smoke  into  that  slaughterous  pit,  it 
was  like  looking  from  the  verge  of  a 
cataract  down  into  the  yeasty  pool  at  its 
base.  Watching  his  chance,  he  dropped 
one  grenade  with  such  faultless  precision, 
that,  striking  its  n^rk,  an  explosion 
rent  tlie  Serapis  like  a  volcano.  The 
long  row  of  heaped  cartridges  was  ig- 
nited. The  fire  ran  horizontally,  like  an 
express  on  a  railway.  More  tlmn  twenty 
men  were  instantly  killed :  nearly  forty 
wounded.  This  blow  restored  the  chances 
of  battle,  before  in  favor  of  the  Serapis. 

But  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English 
were  suddenly  revived,  by  an  event 
which  crowned  the  scene  by  an  act  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  consorts  of  the 
Richard,  the  incredible  atrocity  of 
which,  has  induced  all  humane  minds 
to  impute  it  rather  to  some  incompre- 
hensible mistake,  than  to  the  malignant 
madness  of  the  perpetrator. 

The  cautious  approach  and  retreat  of 
a  consort  of  the  Serapis,  the  Scarborough, 
before  the  moon  rose,  has  already  been 
mentioned.    It  is  now  to  be  related  how 


that,  when  the  moon  was  more  than  an 
hour  high,  a  consort  of  the  Richard,  the 
Alliance,  likewise  approached  and  re- 
treated. This  ship,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman,  infamous  in  his  own  navy, 
and  obnoxious  in  the  service  to  which 
he  at  present  belonged ;  this  ship,  fore- 
most in  insurgency  to  Paul  hitherto,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part  had  crept  like 
a  poltroon  from  the  fray;  the  Alliance 
now  was  at  hand.  Seeing  her,  Paul 
deemed  the  battle  at  an  end.  But  to  his 
horror,  the  Alliance  threw  a  broadside 
full  into  the  stern  of  the  Richard,  with- 
ont  touching  the  Serapis.  Paul  called 
to  her,  for  God's  sake  to  forbear  destroy- 
ing the  Richard.  The  reply  was,  a  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth  broadside ;  striking  the 
Richard  ahead,  astern,  and  amidships. 
One  of  the  volleys  killed  several  men 
and  one  officer.  Meantinie,  like  carpen- 
ters' augurs,  and  the  sea-worm  called 
remora,  the  guns  of  the  Serapis  were 
drilling  away  at  the  same  doomed  liull. 
After  performing  her  nameless  exploit, 
the  Alliance  sailed  away,  and  did  no 
more.  She  was  like  the  great  fire  of 
Londcm,  breaking  out  on  the  heel  of  the 
great  Plague.  By  this  time,  the  Richard 
had  received  so  many  shot-holes  low 
down  in  her  htill,  tliat  like  a  sieve  she 
began  to  settle. 

"Do  you  strike?"  cried  the  English 
captain. 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight," 
howled  sinking  Paul. 

This  summons  and  response  were 
whirled  on  eddies  of  smoke  and  flame. 
Both  vessels  were  now  on  fire.  Tlie 
men  of  either  knew  hardly  which  to 
do ;  strive  to  destroy  the  enemy,  or  save 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  this,  one 
hundred  human  beings,  hitherto  invisible 
strangers,  were  suddenly  added  to  the 
rest.  Five  score  English  prisoners,  till 
now  confined  in  the  Richard's  hold,  libe- 
rated in  his  consternation,  by  the  master 
at  arms,  burst  up  the  hatchways.  One 
of  them,  the  captiun  of  a  letter  of  marque, 
captured  by  Paul,  off  the  Scottish  const, 
crawled  through  a  port,  as  a  burglar 
through  a  window,  from  the  one  ship  to 
the  other,  and  reported  afiairs  to  the 
English  captain. 

While  Paul  and  his  lieutenants  were 
confronting  these  prisoners,  the  gunner, 
running  up  from  below,  and  not  per- 
ceiving his  official  superiors,  and  deeming 
them  dead;  believing  himself  now  letl 
sole  surviving  ofticer,  ran  to  the  tower 
of  Pisa  to  haul  down  the  colors.  But 
they  were  already  shot  down  and  trail- 
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log  in  the  water  astern,  like  a  sailor's 
towing  shirt.  Seeing  the  gunner  there, 
groping  about  in  tlie  smoke,  Israel  asked 
what  he  wanted. 

At  this  moment,  the  gunner,  rushing 
to  tlie  rail,  shouted  ^^  quarter!  quarter  I 
to  tlie  Serapis." 

"  I'll  quarter  ye,"  yelled  Israel,  smiting 
the  gunner  with  tlie  flat  of  his  cutlass. 

"Do  you  strike  ?"  now  came  from  the 
Serapis. 

"Aye,  aye,  aye  I"  involuntary  cried 
Israel,  fetching  the  gunner  a  shower  of 
Mows. 

"  Do  you  strike  ?"  again  was  repeated 
from  the  Serapis;  whose  captain,  judg- 
ing from  Uie  augmented  confusion  on 
board  the  Richard,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  prisoners,  and  also  influenced  by 
the  report  made  to  him  by  his  late  guest 
of  the  port-hole,  doubted  not  that  the 
enemy  must  needs  be  about  surrender- 
ing. 

*' Do  you  strike?" 

"  Aye  I — I  strike  6a<ji,"  roared  Paul, 
for  the  fii-st  time  now  hearing  the  sum- 
mons. 

But  judging  this  frantic  response  to 
come,  like  the  otherti,  from  some  unau- 
thorized source,  the  English  captain  di- 
rected his  boarders  to  be  called;  some 
of  whom  presently  leaped  on  the  Rich- 
ard^s  rail ;  but,  throwing  out  his  tatooed 
arm  at  them  with  a  sabre  at  the  end  of  it, 
Paul  showed  them  how  boarders  repelled 
boarders.  The  English  retreated;  but 
not  before  they  had  been  thinned  out 
again,  like  spring  radishes,  by  the  unfal- 
tering Are  from  the  Richard's  tops. 

An  officer  of  the  Richard,  seeing  the 
mass  of  prisoners  delirious  with  sudden 
liberty  and  fright,  pricked  them  with  his 
sword  to  the  pumps;  thus  keeping  the 
ship  afloat  by  the  very  blunder  which 
had  promised  to  have  been  fatal.  The 
vessels  now  blazed  so  iu  the  rigging,  that 
both  parties  desisted  f^om  hostilities  to 
Bubdue  the  common  foe. 

When  some  faint  order  was  agdn 
restored  upon  the  Richard,  her  chances 
of  victory  increased,  while  those  of  the 
English,  driven  under  cover,  proportion- 
ably  waned.  Early  in  the  contest,  Paul, 
with  his  own  hand,  had  brought  one  of 
bis  largest  guns  to  bear  against  the 
enemy's  main-mast.  That  shot  had  hit. 
The  mast  now  plainly  tottered.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  as  if,  in  this  %bt, 
neither  party  could  be  victor.  Mutual 
obliteration  from  the  face  of  the  waters 
seemed  the  only  natural  sequel  to  hosti- 
lities like  these.    It  is,  therefore,  honor 
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to  him  as  a  man,  and  not  reproach  to 
him  as  an  officer,  that,  to  stay  such  ear- 
nage.  Captain  Pearson,  of  the  SerajMs, 
with  his  own  hands  hauled  down  his 
colors.  But  just  as  an  officer  from  the 
Richard  swung  himself  on  board  the 
Serapis,  and  accosted  the  Englbh  cap- 
tain, the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Serapis 
came  up  from  below  inquiring  whether 
the  Richard  had  struck,  since  her  fire 
had  ceased. 

So  equal  was  tho  conflict  that,  even 
after  the  surrender,  it  could  be,  and  was, 
a  question  to  one  of  the  warriors  engaged 
(who  had  not  happened  to  see  tlie  Eng- 
lish flag  hauled  down)  whether  the 
Serapis  had  struck  to  the  Richard,  or 
the  Richard  to  the  Serapis.  Nay, 
while  the  Richard's  officer  was  stUl 
amicably  conversing  with  the  English 
captain,  a  midshipman  of  the  Richard, 
in  act  of  following  his  superior  on  board 
the  surrendered  vessel,  was  run  through 
the  thigh  by  a  pike  in  the  hand  of  an 
ignorant  boarder  of  the  Serapis.  While 
equally  ignorant,  the  cannons  below  deck 
were  still  thundering  away  at  the  nominal 
conqueror  from  the  batteries  of  the 
nominally  conquered  ship. 

But  though  the  Serapis  had  sub- 
mitted, there  wore  two  misanthropical 
foes  on  board  the  Richard  which  would 
not  so  easily  succumb, — fire  and  water. 
All  night  the  victors  were  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  flames.  Not  until  day- 
light were  the  flames  got  under;  but 
though  the  pumps  were  kept  continuaUv 
going,  the  water  in  the  hold  still  ^iued. 
A  few  hours  after  sunrise  the  Richard 
was  deserted  for  the  Serapis  and  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron  of  Paul. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  Richard,  gorged 
with  slaughter,  wallowed  heavily,  gave 
a  long  roll,  and  blasted  by  tornadoes  of 
sulphur,  slowly  sunk,  like  Gomorrah,  out 
of  sight. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  two  ships  was 
about  equal ;  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  engaged  being  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

In  view  of  this  battle  one  may  well 
ask — What  separates  the  enlightened 
man  from  the  savage?  Is  civilization  a 
thing  distinct,  or  is  it  an  advanced  stage 
of  barbarism? 
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Fob  a  time  back,  across  the   otfa«r- 
wise   blae-Jaan  career  of  Israel,  Paul 
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Jones  fiits  and  re-flits  like  a  crimson 
thread.  One  more  brief  intermingling 
of  it,  and  to  the  plain  old  homespun  we 
retnrn. 

The  battle  won,  the  sqnadron  started 
for  the  Texel,  wliere  ^ley  arrived  in 
safety.  Omitting  all  mention  of  inter- 
Tening  harassinents,  suffice  it,  that  after 
some  months  of  inaction  as  to  anything 
of  a  warlike  nature,  Paul  and  Israel 
(both  from  different  motives,  eager  to 
return  to  America),  Bailed  for  that  coun- 
try in  the  armed  ship  Ariel;  Paul  as 
oommander,  Israel  as  qusrter-Tnaster. 

Two  weeks  out,  they  encountered  by 
night,  a  frigate-like  craft,  supposed  to 
be  an  enemy.  The  vessels  came  within 
hail,  botli  showing  English  colors,  with 
purposes  of  mutual  deception,  affecting 
to  belong  to  the  English  navy.  For  an 
hour,  through  their  speaking  trumpets, 
the  captains  equivocally  conversed.  A 
very  reserved,  adroit,  hoodwinking, 
statesman-like  conversation,  indeed.  At 
last,  professing  some  little  incredulity  as 
to  the  trntlifulness  of  the  stranger^s 
statement,  Paul  intimated  a  desire  that 
he  should  put  out  a  boat  and  come  on 
board  to  show  his  commission,  to  which 
the  stranger  very  affably  replied,  that 
unfortunately  his  boat  was  exceedingly 
leaky.  With  equal  politeness,  Paul 
begged  him  to  consider  the  danger  at- 
tending a  refusal,  which  rejoiuder  nettled 
the  other,  who  suddenly  retorted  that 
he  would  answer  for  twenty  guns,  and 
that  both  him<ielf  and  men  were  knock- 
down Englishmen.  Upon  this,  Paul 
said  that  he  would  allow  him  exactly 
five  minutes  for  a  sober,  second  thought. 
That  brief  period  passed,  Paul,  hoisting 
the  American  colors,  ran  close  under 
the  other  ship^s  stern,  and  engaged  her. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
that  this  strange  quarrel  was  picked  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Why  cannot 
men  be  peaceable  on  that  great  com- 
mon? Or  does  nature  in  those  fierce 
nji^-brawlers,  the  billows,  set  man- 
kind but  a  sorry  example  ? 

After  ten  minutes'  cannonading,  the 
stranger  struck,  shouting  out,  that  half 
his  men  were  killed.  The  Ariel's  crew 
hurraed.  Boarders  were  oAlled  to  take 
possession.  At  this  juncture,  the  prize 
shifting  her  position  so  that  she  headed 
away,  and  to  leeward  of  the  Ariel, 
thrust  her  long  spanker  boon  diagonally 
over  the  latter's  quarter;  when  Israel, 
who  was  Htanding  close  by,  instinctively 
caught  hold  of  it— just  as  he  had  grasp- 
ed the  jib-boom  of  the  Serapi»— and,  at 


the  same  moment,  hearing  the  call  to 
take  possession,  in  the  valiant  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  he  leaped  npou 
the  spar,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
stranger's  deck,  thinking,  of  course, 
that  he  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  regular  boarders.  But  the  saib 
of  the  strange  ship  suddenly  filled  ;  she 
began  to  glide  through  the  sea;  her 
spanker-boom,  not  having  at  all  entan- 
gled itself^  offering  no  iiindrance.  Is- 
rael clinging  midway  along  the  boom, 
soon  found  himself  divided  from  the 
Ariel,  bv  a  space  impossible  to  bo 
leaped.  Meantime,  suspecting  foul  play, 
Paul  set  every  sail ;  but  the  stranger, 
having  already  the  advantage,  contrived 
to  make  good  her  escape,  though  per- 
severingly  chased  by  the  cheated  con- 
queror. 

In  tlie  confusion,  no  eye  had  observed 
our  hero's  spring.  But,  as  the  vessels 
separated  more,  an  officer  of  the  strange 
ship  spying  a  man  on  the  boom,  and 
taking  him  for  one  of  his  own  men, 
demanded  what  he  did  there. 

"  Clearing  the  signal  halyards,  sir," 
replied  Israel,  fumbling  with  the  cord 
which  happened  to  be  dangling  near 
by. 

"  Well,  bear  a  hand  and  come  in,  or 
you  will  have  a  bow-chaser  at  you 
BOon,"  referring  to  the  bow  guns  of  the 
Ari4l. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Israel,  and-  in  a 
moment  he  sprang  to  the  deck,  and  soon 
found  himself  mixed  in  among  some  two 
hundred  English  sailors  of  a  large  letter  of 
marque.  At  once  he  perceived  that  the 
story  of  half  the  crew  being  killed  was  a 
mere  hoax,  played  off  for  the  fake  of 
making  an  escape.  Orders  were  con- 
tinually being  given  to  pull  on  this  and 
that  rope,  as  the  ship  crowded  all  Fail 
in  flight.  To  these  orders  Israel  with 
the  rest  promptly  responded,  pulling  at 
the  rigging  stoutly  as  the  best  of  them  ; 
though  heaven  knows  his  heart  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  at  every  pull  which 
thus  helped  once  again  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  him  and  home. 

In  intervals,  ho  considered  with  him- 
self what  to  do.  Favored  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night  and  the  number  of  the 
crew,  and  wearing  much  the  same  dress 
as  Uieirs,  it  was  very  easy  to  pass  him- 
self off  for  one  of  them  till  morning. 
But  daylight  would  be  sure  to  expose 
him,  unless  some  cunning  plan  could  be 
hit  upon.  It  discovered  for  what  he 
was,  nothing  short  of  a  pris(m  awaited 
him  upon  the  ship's  arrival  in  port 
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It  was  a  desperate  case ;  only  as  de- 
aperate  a  remedy  could  serve.  Ooe 
thing  was  sure,  he  could  not  hide. 
Some  audacious  parade  of  himself  pro- 
miied  the  only  hope.  Marking  that  the 
sailors,  not  heing  of  the  regular  navy, 
wore  no  uniform;  and  perceiving  that 
his  jacket  was  the  only  garment  on  him 
which  bore  any  dintinguisliiug  badge, 
our  adventurer  took  it  off,  and  privily 
dropped  it  overboard,  remaining  now  in 
his  dark  blue  woollen  shirt,  and  blue 
doth  waistcoat. 

What  the  more  inspirited  Israel  to  the 
added  step  now  contemplated,  was  the 
circumstance,  that  the  ship  was  not  a 
Frenchman's,  or  other  foreigner,  but  her 
crew,  though  enemies,  spoke  the  same 
language  that  he  did. 

So  very  quietly,  at  last,  he  goes  aloft 
into  the  main-top,  and  sitting  down  on 
an  old  sail  there,  beside  some  eight  or 
ten  topmen,  in  an  olf-handed  way  asks 
one  for  tobacco. 

"Give  us  a  quid,  lad,"  as  he  settled 
himself  in  his  seat. 

*^  ilalioo,"  said  the  strange  sailor, 
"  who  be  you  ?  Get  out  of  the  top ! 
The  fore  and  mizzen-top  men  won't  let 
U3  go  into  their  tops,  and  blame  me 
if  we'll  let  any  of  their  gangs  come  here. 
So,  away  ye  go." 

"  Y<»uVe  blind,  or  crazy,  old  boy,"  re- 
joined Israel.  "  Tm  a  top-mate ;  ain't 
I,  lads  ?"  appealing  to  the  rest. 

''There*s  only  ten  main-topmen  be- 
longing to  our  watch;  if  you  are  one, 
then  there'll  be  eleven,"  said  a  second 
sailor.     "  Get  out  of  the  top  1" 

^  This  is  too  bad,  maties,"  cried  Israel, 
"to  serve  an  old  top-mate  this  way. 
Come,  come,  you  are  foolish.  Give  us  a 
quid."  And,  once  more,  with  the  ut- 
most sociability,  he  addressed  the  sailor 
next  to  him. 

"I>ook  ye,"  returned  the  other,  "if 
you  d«)n*t  make  away  with  yourself,  you 
skulking  spy  from  the  mizzen,  we'll  drop 
jou  to  deck  like  a  jewel-blo^k." 

Seeing  the  party  thus  resolute,  Israel, 
with  some  affected  banter,  descended. 

The  reason  why  he  had  tried  the 
Bcheme — and,  spite  of  the  foregoing  fail- 
ure, meant  to  repeat  it — was  this :  As 
cus!x>mary  in  armed  ships,  the  men  were 
in  companies,  allotted  to  particular  pla- 
ces and  functions.  Therefore,  to  escape 
final  detection,  Israel  mnst  some  way 
get  himself  recognized  as  belonging  to 
s^ime  (»ne  of  those  bands ;  otherwise,  as 
an  istolated  nondescript,  discovery  ere 
long  would  be  certain ;  especially  upon 


the  next  general  muster.  To  be  sure, 
the  hope  in  question  waa  a  forlorn  sort 
of  hope ;  but  it  was  his  sole  one,  and 
must  therefore  be  tried. 

Mixing  in  again  for  a  while  with  the 
general  watch,  he  at  last  goes  on  the  fore- 
castle among  the  t»heet-anchor-men  there, 
at  present  engaged  in  critically  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  late  valiant  encounter, 
and  expressing  their  opinion  that  by 
daybreak  the  enemy  in  chase  would  be 
hull-down  out  of  sight. 

"To  be  sure  she  will,"  cried  Israel, 
joining  in  with  the  group,  "  old  ballyhoo 
uiat  she  is,  to  be  sure.  But  didn't  we 
pepper  her,  lads?  Give  us  a  chew  of 
tobacco,  one  of  ye  ?  How  many  have 
we  wounded,  do  ye  know  ?  None  killed 
that  I've  heard  of.  Wasn't  that  a  fine 
hoax  we  played  on  'em?  Ha!  ha!  But 
give  us  a  chew." 

In  the  prodigal  fraternal  patriotism  of 
the  moment,  one  of  the  old  worthies 
freely  handed  his  plug  to  our  adventurer, 
who,  helping  himself,  returned  it,  repeat- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

"Why,"  said  ho  of  the  plug,  "Jack 
Jewboy  told  me,  just  now,  that  there's 
o\ily  seven  men  been  carried  down  to  the 
surgeon,  but  not  a  soul  killed." 

"Good,  boys,  good!"  cried  Israel, 
moving  up  to  one  of  the  gun-carriages, 
wiiere  three  or  four  men  were  sitting — 
"slip  along,  chaps,  slip  along,  and  give 
a  watchmate  a  seat  with  ye." 

"All  full  here,  lad;  try  the  next  gun." 

"  Boys,  clear  a  place  hero,"  said  Israel, 
advancing,  like  one  of  the  family,  to 
that  gun. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  making  this 
row  here?"  demanded  a  stern-looking 
old  fellow,  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
"seems  to  me  you  make  considerable 
noise.    Are  you  a  forecastlcman  ?" 

"  If  the  bowsprit  belongs  hero,  so  do 
I,"  rejoined  Israel,  composedly. 

"  Let's  look  at  ye,  then?"  and  seizing 
a  battle-lantern,  before  thrust  under  a 
gun,  the  old  veteran  came  close  to  Israel 
before  he  had  time  to  elude  the  scrutiny. 

"Take  that!"  said  his  examiner,  and 
fetching  Israel  a  terrible  thump,  pushed 
him  iguorainiously  off  the  forecastle  as 
some  unknown  interloper  from  distant 
parts  of  the  ship. 

With  similar  perseverance  of  effron- 
tery, Israel  tried  other  quarters  of  the 
vessel.  But  with  equal  ill  succe<«s. 
Jealous  with  the  spirit  of  class,  no  social 
circle  would  receive  him.  As  a  last  re- 
sort, he  dived  down  among  the  holders. 
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A  group  of  them  eat  round  a  lantern, 
tn  the  dark  bowels  of  the  f>hip,  like  a 
knot  of  cliarcoal  hnmers  in  a  pine  forest 
at  midnight. 

"  Well,  boys,  what's  the  good  word  ?'' 
said  Israel,  advancing  very  cordially,  but 
i<eeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
shadow. 

"  The  good  word  is,"  rejoined  a  cen- 
sorious old  holder^  "  that  yon  had  best 
go  where  you  belong — on  deck — and  not 
be  a  skulking  down  here  where  you  donH 
belong.  I  suppose  this  is  the  way  you 
•kulked  during  the  fight." 

*'0h,  you're  growly  to-night,  ship- 
mate," said  Israel,  pleasantly —  "  supper 
rits  hard  on  your  conscience." 

"  Get  out  of  the  hold  with  ye,"  roared 
the  other.  ^'On  deck,  or  ril  call  the 
master-at-arms." 

Once  more  Israel  decamped. 

Sorely  against  his  grain,  as  a  final  ef- 
fort to  blend  himself  openly  with  the 
orew,  he  now  went  among  the  waisterB  ; 
the  vilest  caste  of  an  armed  ship's  com- 
pany; mere  dregs  and  settlings — sea- 
Pariahs  ;  comprising  all  the  lazy,  all  the 
inefficient,  all  the  unfortunate  and  fated, 
all  the  melancholy,  all  the  infirm;  all 
the  rheumatical  scamps,  scape-graces, 
ruined  prodigal  sons,  sooty  faces,  and 
swineherds  of  the  crew,  not  excluding 
those  with  dismal  wardrobes. 

An  unhappy,  tattered,  moping  row  of 
them  sat  along  dolefully  on  the  gun-deck, 
like  a  parcel  of  crest-fallen  buzzards, 
exiled  from  civilized  society. 

"Oheer  up,  lads,"  said  Israel,  in  a 
jovial  tone,  "homeward  bound,  you 
know.  Give  us  a  seat  among  ye, 
friends." 

"  Oh,  sit  on  your  head  1"  answered  a 
sullen  fellow  in  the  corner. 

"Oorae,  come,   no  growling;    we're 
homeward-bound.     Whoop,    my    hear- 
.  ties  I" 

*'  Work-house  bound,  you  mean," 
grumbled  another  sorry  chap,  in  a 
darned  shirt. 

"Oh,  boys,  don't  be  down-hearted. 
Let's  keep  up  otir  spirits.  Si  ng  us  a  song, 
one  of  ye,  and  I'll  give  the  chorus." 

"  Sing  if  ye  like,  but  I'll  plug  my  ears 
for  one,"  said  still  another  sulky  varlet, 
with  the  toes  out  of  his  sea-boots ;  while 
all  the  rest  with  one  roar  of  misanthropy 
joined  him. 

But  Israel,  not  to  be  daunted,  began : 

**  *  Oease,  md*  Boreal,  eease  joor  growling  1* " 

"  And  Ton  cease  your  squeaking,  will 
^  fe,**  cried  a  fellow  in  a  banged  tarpaulin. 


"  Did  ye  get  a  ball  in  the  windpipe,  that 
ye  cough  that  way,  worse  nor  a  broken- 
nosed  old  bellows?  Have  done  with 
your  groaning ;  it's  worse  nor  the  death- 
rattle." 

"Boys,  is  this  the  way  you  treat  a 
watch-mate,"  demanded  Israel  reproach- 
fully, "trying  to  cheer  up  his  friends? 
Shame  on  ye,  boys.  Come,  let's  be 
sociable.  Spin  us  a  yarn,  one  of  ye. 
Meantime,  rub  my  back  for  me,  an- 
other," and  very  confidently  he  leaned 
against  his  neighbor. 

"Lean  off  me,  will  ye?"  roared  his 
friend,  shoving  him  away. 

"  But  who  is  tliis  ere  singing,  leaning, 
yarn-spinning,  chap?  Who  are  ye? 
Be  you  a  waister,  or  be  you  not  ?" 

So  saying,  one  of  this  peevish,  sottish 
band  staggered  close  up  to  Israel.  But 
there  was  a  deck  above  and  a  deck 
below,  and  the  lantern  swung  in  the 
distance.  It  was  too  dim  to  see  with 
critical  exactness. 

"  No  such  singing  chap  belongs  to 
our  gang,  that's  flat,"  he  dogmatically 
exclaimed  at  last,  after  an  ineflfectnal 
scrutiny.     "Sail  out  of  this  I" 

And  with  a  shove  once  more,  poor 
Israel  was  rejected. 

Black-balled  out  of  every  club,  he 
went  disheartened  on  deck.  So  long, 
while  night  screened  him  at  least,  as  he 
contented  himself  with  promiscuously 
circulating,  all  was  safe;  it  was  the 
endeavor  to  frateruize  with  any  one  set 
which  was  sure  to  endanger  him.  At 
last,  wearied  out,  he  happened  to  find 
himself  on  the  berth  deck,  where  the 
watch  below  were  slumbering.  Some 
hundred  and  fifty  hammocks  were  on 
that  deck.  Seeing  one  empty,  he  leaped 
in,  thinking  luck  might  yet  some  way 
befriend  him.  Here,  at  last,  the  sultry 
confinement  put  him  fast  asleep.  He 
was  wakened  by  a  savage  whiskerando 
of  the  other  watch,  who,  seizing  him 
by  his  waistband,  dragged  him  most 
indecorously  out,  furiously  denouncing 
him  for  a  skulker. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Israel  perceived 
from  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  berth 
deck,  now  all  alive  with  men  leaping 
into  their  hammocks,  instead  of  being 
full  of  sleepers  quietly  dosing  therein, 
that  the  watches  were  changed.  Going 
above,  he  renewed  in  various  quarters 
his  offers  of  intimacy  with  the  fresh  men 
there  assembled;  bit  was  successively 
repulsed  as  before.  At  length,  just  as 
day  was  breaking,  an  irascible  fellow, 
whose  stubborn  opposition  oar  adven- 
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tarer  had  long  !a  Tain  Bonght  to  conoi- 
liate— thuf  man  saddenly  perceiving,  by 
the  grey  morning  light,  that  Israel  had 
somehow  an  alien  sort  of  general  look, 
rery  savagely  pressed  him  for  explicit 
information  as  to  who  he  might  be. 
The  answers  increased  his  suspicion. 
Others  began  to  surround  the  two.  Pre- 
sently, quite  a  circle  was  formed.  Sailors 
from  distant  parts  of  the  ship  drew 
near.  One,  and  then  another,  and  ano- 
ther, declared  that  they,  in  their  quarter^, 
too,  had  been  molested  by  a  vagabond 
cUuming  fraternity,  and  seeking  to  palm 
hiroselt*  off  upon  decent  society.  In 
vain  I^srael  protested.  The  truth,  like 
the  day,  dawned  clearer  and  clearer. 
More  and  more  closely  he  was  scanned. 
At  length  the  hour  for  having  all  hands 
on  deck  arrived ;  when  the  other  watch 
which  Israel  had  first  tried,  reascendiog 
to  the  deck,  and  hearing  the  matter  in 
discussion,  they  endorsed  the  charge  of 
molestation  and  attempted  imposture 
through  the  night,  on  tlie  part  of  some 
person  unknown,  but  who,  likely  enough, 
was  the  strange  man  now  before  them. 
In  the  end,  the  master-at-arms  ai)peared 
with  his  bamboo,  who,  summarily  col- 
laring poor  Israel,  led  him  as  a  mysteri- 
ous_  culprit  to  the  officer  of  the  deck; 
which  gentleman  having  heard  the 
charge,  examined  him  in  groat  perplex- 
ity, and,  saying  that  he  did  not  at  all 
recognize  that  countenance,  requested 
the  Junior  officers  to  contribute  their 
scrutiny.  But  those  officers  were  equally 
at  fkult. 

*'  Who  the  deuce  are  you  f "  at  last 
Slid  the  officer  of  the  deck,  in  added 
bewilderment.  "Where  did  you  come 
from?  What's  your  business?  Where 
tre  yon  stationed  ?  What's  your  name  ? 
Wlio  are  you,  any  way  ?  How  did  you 
get  here  f  and  where  are  you  going?" 

'*8lr,"  replied  Israel  very  humbly, 
**I  am  going  to  my  regular  duty,  if  you 
will  but  let  me.  I  belong  to  the  main 
top,  and  ought  to  be  now  engaged  in 
nreparing  the  top-gallant  stu'n*-sail  for 

**  Belong  to  the  main-top  ?  Why,  these 
men  here  say  you  have  been  trying  to 
belong  to  the  fore-top,  and  the  mizen- 
top,  and  the  forecastle,  and  the  hold, 
and  the  wabt,  and  every  other  part  of 
the  ship.  This  is  extraordinary,'*  he 
added,  taming  upon  the  Junior  officers. 

*^He  most  be  out  of  his  mind,''  re- 
plied one  of  them,  the  sailing-master. 

**  Out  of  his  mind  ?"  rejt»incd  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deek.  '*  He's  out  of  all  reason ; 


out  of  all  men's  knowledge  and  memo- 
ries! Why,  no  one  knows  him;  no 
one  has  ever  seen  him  before ;  no  ima- 
gination, in  the  wildest  fiight  of  a 
morbid  nightmare,  has  ever  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  him.  Who  are  you  ?"  he 
again  added,  fierce  with  amazement. 
"  What's  your  name?  Are  you  down 
in  the  ship's  books,  or  at  all  in  the  re- 
cords of  nature  ?" 

**My  name,  sir,  is  Peter  Perkins," 
said  Israel,  thinking  it  most  prudent  to 
conceal  his  real  appellation. 

"  Certainly,  I  never  heard  that  name 
before.  Pray,  see  if  Peter  Perkins  is 
down  on  the  quarter-bills,"  he  added  to 
8  midshipman.  ^^  Quick,  bring  the  book 
here." 

Having  received  it,  he  ran  his  fingers 
along  the  columns,  and  dashing  down 
the  book,  declared  that  no  such  name 
was  there. 

**  You  are  not  down,  sir.  There  is  no 
Peter  Perkins  here.  Tell  me  at  onee 
who  are  you  ?" 

'•  It  might  be,  sir,"  said  Israel,  gravely, 
^'  that  seeing  I  shipped  under  the  etfocts 
of  liquor,  I  might,  out  of  absent-mind- 
edness like,  have  given  in  some  otlier 
person's  name  instead  of  my  own.'* 

"  Well,  what  name  have  you  gone  by 
among  your  shipmates  since  you've  been 
aboard  r 

"  Peter  Perkins,  sir." 

Upon  this  the  officer  turned  to  the 
men  around,  inquiring  whether  the 
name  of  Peter  Perkins  was  familiar  to 
them  as  that  of  a  shipmate.  One  and 
all  answered  no. 

"This  won't  do,  sir,"  now  said  the 
officer.  "  You  see  it  won't  do.  Who  arc 
you?" 

"A  poor  persecuted  fellow  at  your 
service,  sir." 

"  Who  persecutes  you  ?" 

*'  Every  one,  sir.  All  hands  seem  to 
be  against  me ;  none  of  them  willing  to 
remember  me." 

*^  Tell  me,"  demanded  the  officer  ear- 
nestly, "how  long  do  you  remember 
yourself?  Do  you  remember  yesterday 
morning?  You  must  have  como  into  ex- 
istence by  some  sort  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  the  hold.  Or  were  you  fired 
aboard  from  the  enemy,  last  night,  in  a 
cartridge?  Do  you  remember  yester- 
day?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

"  What  was  you  doing  yesterday?" 

^^  Well,  sir,  for  one  thing,  I  believe  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  little  talk  with  yourself.'* 

"Withiw^r* 
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^*Tc8  sir;  aboat  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning — the  sea  being  smooth  and  tiie 
ship  rattniug,  as  I  should  think,  abont 
seven  knots — you  canie  up  into  ilie  main- 
top, where  I  belong,  and  was  pleased  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  tlie  best  way  to 
set  a  top  galknt  stu^n'-sail." 

*^He^s  madl  He's  madl^^  said  the 
officer,  with  delirious  conclusiveness. 
'*Take  him  away,  take  him  away — put 
him  somewhere,  master-at-arms.  Stay, 
one  test  more.  What  mess  do  you  be- 
long to?" 

"Number  12,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Tidds,"  to  a  midshipman,  "  send 
mess  No.  12  to  the  mast." 

Ten  sailors  replied  to  the  summons, 
and  arranged  ihemselves  before  Israel. 

"  Men,  does  this  man  belong  to  your 


"  No,  sir ;  never  saw  him  before  this 
morning." 

"What  are  those  men's  names?"  he 
demanded  of  Israel. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  so  intimate  with  all 
of  them,"  looking  upon  them  with  a 
kindly  glance,  "I  never  call  them  by 
their  real  names,  but  by  nick-names. 
So,  never  using  their  real  name^s  I  have 
forgotten  them.  The  nick-names  that 
I  know  them  by,  are  Towser,  Bowser, 
Bowser,  Snowser," 

"Enough.  Mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Take  him  away.  Hold,"  again  added 
the  officer,  wliom  some  strange  fascina- 
tion still  bound  to  the  bootless  investi- 
gation.    "  WhatV  my  name,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  one  of  my  messmates  here 
called  you  Lieutenant  Williamson,  Just 
now,  and  I  never  heard  you  called  by 
any  other  name." 

"There's  method  in  his  madness," 
thought  the  officer  to  himself.  "  What's 
the  captain's  name?" 

"  Why,  sir,  when  we  spoke  the  enemy, 
last  night,  I  heard  him  say,  through  his 
trumpet,  that  he  was  Captain  Parker ;  and 
Ywj  likely  he  knows  his  own  name." 

"I  have  YOU  now.  That  ain't  the 
oaptain's  real  name." 

"  He's  the  best  judge  himself,  sir,  of 
what  his  name  is,  I  should  think." 

"Were  it  not,"  said  the  officer,  now 
taming  gravely  upon  his  juniors,  "  were 
it  not,  that  such  a  supposition  were  on 
other  grounds  absurd,  I  should  certainly 
conclude  that  this  man,  in  some  unknown 
way,  got  on  board  here  from  the  enemy 
last  night." 

" How  oould  he,  sir!"  asked  the  smling- 
master. 

"Heaven  knowa.    Bat  oar  spanker- 


boom  geared  the  other  ship,  you  know, 
in  manceuvering  to  get  headway." 

"But  supposing  he  could  have  got 
here  that  fashiim,  which  is  quite  impos- 
sible under  all  the  circumstances — what 
motive  could  have  induced  him  volun- 
tarily to  jump  among  enemies?" 

"Let  him  answer  for  himself,"  said 
the  officer,  turning  suddenly  upon  Israel, 
with  the  view  uf  taking  him  off  his 
guard,  by  the  matter  of  couri^e  assump- 
tion of  the  very  point  at  issue. 

"  Answer,  sir.  Wh\'  did  you  jump  on 
board  here,  last  night,  from  the  enemy?" 

"Jump  on  board,  sir,  from  the  enemy  ? 
Why,  sir,  my  station  at  general  quar- 
ters is  at  gun  No.  3,  of  the  lower  deck, 
here." 

"He's  cracked — or  else  I  am  turned 
— or  all  the  world  is; — take  him  away?" 

"But  where  am  I  to  take  him,  sir  I" 
said  the  master-at-arms.  "  Ue  don't 
seem  to  belong  any  wlierc,  sir.  Where — 
where  am  I  to  take  him  ?" 

"Take  him  out  of  sight,"  said  the 
officer,  now  incensed  with  his  own  per- 
plexity.    "Take  him  out  of  sight,  I  say." 

"Come  along,  then,  my  ghost,"  »iid 
the  master-at-arms.  And,  collaring  the 
phantom,  he  led  it  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  it. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  passed,  when  the 
captain  coming  from  his  cabin,  and 
observing  the  master-at-arms  leading 
Israel  about  in  this  indefinite  style,  de- 
manded the  reason  of  tliat  procedure, 
adding  that  it  was  against  his  express 
orders  for  any  new  and  degrading  pun- 
ishments to  be  invented  for  his  men, 

"  Come  here,  master-at-arms.  To  what 
end  do  you  lead  that  man  about  ?" 

"To  no  end  in  the  world,  sir.  I  keep 
leading  him  about  because  he  has  no 
final  destination." 

"Mr.  officer  of  the  deck,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Who  is  this  strange  man  ? 
I  don't  know  that  I  remember  him. 
Who  is  he  ?  And  what  is  signified  by 
his  being  led  about?" 

Hereupon,  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
throwing  himself  into  a  tragical  pcsturo, 
set  forth  the  entire  mystery ;  much  to 
the  captain's  a<%tonishment,  who  at  once 
indignantly  turned  upon  the  phantitm. 

"  You  rascal — don't  try  to  deceive  me. 
Who  are  you  ?  and  where  did  you  come 
from  last?" 

"  Sir,  my  name  is  Peter  Perkins,  and 
I  last  came  from  the  forecastle,  where 
the  master-at-arms  last  led  me,  before 
ooming  here." 

^^Ko  joking,  sir,  no  joking." 
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**  Sir,  Vm  sure  it^s  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  joke  about/' 

**  Do  you  have  the  assurance  to  say, 
that  you,  as  a  regularly  sliipped  man, 
have  been  on  board  this  vessel  ever  since 
she  Failed  from  Falmouth,  ten  months 
ago?" 

"  Sir,  anxious  to  secure  a  berth  under 
so  good  a  commander,  I  was  among  the 
first  t<»  enlist" 

"Whnt  ports  have  we  touched  at, 
sir?"  said  the  captain,  now  in  a  little 
softer  tone. 

''  Ports,  sir,  ports  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  porUJ*'' 

Israel  began  to  scratch  his  yellow  hair. 

'' Vfh&t  porU,  h\rV' 

"  Well,  sir :— Boston,  for  one." 

*'  Right  there,"  whispered  a  midship- 
man. 

*'  What  was  the  next  port,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  I  was  sayiag  Boston  was 
the  Jirst  port,  I  believe ;  wasn't  it  ? — 
and"— 

"  The  second  port,  sir,  is  what  I  want." 

"  Well— New  York." 

"Right  again,"  whispered  the  mid- 
shipman. 

"And  what  port  are  we  bound  to, 
now  ?" 

"  Let  me  see — ^homeward-bound — Fal- 
mouth, sir." 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Boston  ?" 

"  Pretty  considerable  of  a  place,  sir." 

"  Very  straight  streets,  ain't  tliey  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  cow-paths,  cut  by  sheep- 
walks,  and  intersected  with  hen-tracks." 

"  When  did  we  fire  the  first  gun?" 

"  Well,  sir,  just  as  we  were  leaving  Fal- 
mouth, ten  monilis  ago— signal-gun,  sir." 

*•  Where  did  we  fire  the  first  shotted 
gun,  ar  ? — and  what  was  the  name  of  the 
privateer  we  took  upon  that  occasion  ?" 

**  'Pears  to  me,  sir,  at  that  time  1  was 
<Hk  the  sick  lii^t    Yes,   sir,  that  must 


have  been  the  time;  I  had  the  brain 
fever,  and  lost  my  mind  for  a  while." 

"  Master-at-arms,  take  this  man  away." 

"  Where  shall  I  take  him,  sir?"  touch- 
ing Ills  cap. 

"  Go,  and  air  him  on  the  forecastle." 

So  they  resumed  their  devious  wan- 
derings. At  lastv,  they  descended  to  the 
berth-deck.  It  being  now  breakfast- 
time,  the  master-at-arms,  a  good-humor- 
ed man,  very  kindly  introduced  our  hero 
to  his  mess,  and  presented  him  with 
breakfast;  during  which  he  in  vain  en- 
deavored, by  all  sorts  of  subtle  blandish- 
ments, to  worm  out  his  secret. 

At  length  Israel  was  set  at  liberty; 
and  whenever  there  was  any  important 
duty  to  be  done,  volunteered  to  it  with 
such  cheerful  alacrity,  and  approved 
himself  so  docile  and  excellent  a  seaman, 
that  he  concihated  the  approbation  of  all 
the  officers,  as  well  as  the  captain; 
while  his  general  sociability  served  in 
the  end,  to  turn  in  his  favor  the  suspi- 
cious hearts  of  the  mariners.  Perceiv- 
ing his  good  qualities,  both  as  u  sailor 
and  man,  the  captain  of  the  main- top 
applied  for  his  admission  into  that  sec- 
tion of  the  ship ;  where,  still  im proving 
upon  his  former  reputation,  our  hero  dia 
duty  for  the  residue  of  the  voyage. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  the  last  of  the 
pas>agc,  when  the  ship  was  nearing  the 
Lizard,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  her 
purr,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  happening 
to  glance  upwards  towards  the  main-top, 
descried  Israel  there,  leaning  very  leis- 
urely over  the  rail,  looking  mildly  down 
where  the  officer  stood. 

"  Well,  Peter  Perkins,  you  seem  to 
belong  to  the  main-top,  after  all." 

"  I  always  told  you  so,  sir,"  smiled 
Israel,  benevolently  down  upon  him, 
**  though,  at  first,  you  remember,  dr, 
you  would  not  believe  it." 
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Tarn  wind  of  an  aatmnn  mldnifht 
It  nioantnf  around  my  door — 

The  curtains  ware  at  the  window, 
The  earpet  lifu  on  the  floor. 

There  are  sounds,  like  startied  footfalls, 
In  the  distant  chaiubers  now, 

And  the  touching  of  air/  fingers 
la  busj  on  hand  and  brow. 

*TIfl  thus,  in  the  Soars  dark  dwelling— 
By  the  moody  host  unsought —     x 

Through  the  chambers  of  memory  wander 
The  invisible  airs  of  Thoughu 

Vbt  it  bloveth  whore  It  liiteth. 
With  a  mormar  loud  «r  low ; 


Whence  it  cometh — whither  it  goetb^ 
None  tell  us,  and  noue  may  know. 

Now  wearying  round  the  portals 
Of  the  vacant,  desolate  mind — 

As  the  doord  of  a  ruined  mansion. 
That  creak  in  the  cold  night  wind. 

And  anon  an  awful  memory 
Sweeps  over  it  fierce  and  high" 

Llke  the  roar  of  a  mountain  forest. 
When  the  midnight  gale  goes  by. 

Then  its  voice  subsides  in  wailiag. 

And,  ere  the  dawning  of  day, 
MoTOuring  fainter  aud  fainter. 
In  the  distance  diat  awaj. 
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NEG&O  MINSTRELSY  — ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


r*  is  now  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  since  an  enterprising  Yankee, 
actuated,  it  is  bat  charitable  to  suppose, 
by  the  purest  love  of  musical  art,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer,  or  by  a 
proper  and  praiseworthy  desire  for  post- 
homoQs  fame,  produced  upon  the  boards 
of  one  of  our  metropolitan  theatres,  a 
masical  sketch  entitled  "Jim  Crow." 
Beyond  the  simple  fact  of  its  production 
by  tlie  estimable  gentleman  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  origin  of  this  ancient  and 
peonliar  melody  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
modern  antiquarian  lore.  Whether  it 
was  first  sung  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alatamaha,  the  Alabama,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi; or,  whether  it  is  pre- American, 
and  a  relic  of  heathen  rites  in  Congo,  or 
in  that  mysterious  heart  of  Africa,  which 
foot  of  civilized  man  has  never  trod,  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  must  be  left  to 
the  zeal  and  research  of  bome  future 
Ethiopian  Old  buck.  It  is  sufficient  for 
tlie  present  disquisition  to  know  that  it 
appeared  in  the  manner  above  stated. 
To  those  (if  there  can  be  any  such)  who 
are  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
general  scope,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark that  "Jim  Crow"  is  what  may  be 
called  a  dramatic  song,  depending  for  its 
Buocess,  perhaps  more  than  any  play 
er%T  written  for  the  stage,  upon  the  ac- 
tion and  mimetic  powers  of  the  per- 
former. Its  success  was  immediate  and 
marked.  It  touched  a  chord  in  the 
American  heart  which  had  never  before 
vibrated,  but  which  now  responded  to 
the  skilful  fingers  of  its  first  expounder, 
like  the  music  of  the  Bermoothes  to  the 
magic  wand  of  Prospero.  The  school- 
boy whistled  the  melody  on  his  unwilling 
way  to  his  daily  tasks.  The  plonghman 
checked  his  oxen  in  mid-furrow,  as  he 
reached  its  chorus,  that  the  poetic  ex- 
hortation to  "do just  so,"  might  have 
the  action  suited  to  the  word.  Mer- 
chants and  staid  professional  men,  to 
whom  a  joke  was  a  sin,  were  sometimes 
seen  by  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  in 
private  to  unbend  their  dignity  to  that 
weird  and  wonderful  posture,  now,  alas  I 
seldom  seen  but  in  historic  pictures,  or 
upon  the  sign  of  a  tobacconist ;  and  of 
the  thoroughly  impressive  and  extraor- 
dinary sights  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  in  his  lifetime  beheld,  the 
most  memorable  and  noteworthy  was 
that  of  a  young  lady  in  a  sort  of  inspired 


rapture,  throwing  her  weight  alternately 
upon  the  tendon  Achillis  of  the  one,  and 
the  toes  of  the  other  foot,  her  left  hand 
resting  upon  her  hip,  her  right,  like  that 
of  some  prophetic  sybil,  extended  al<^ 
gyrating  as  the  exigencies  of  the  song 
required,  and  singing  Jim  Crow  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  Popularity  like  this 
laughs  at  anathemas  from  the  pulpit^  or 
sneers  from  the  press.  The  song  which 
is  sung  in  the  parlor,  hummed  in  the 
kitchen,  and  whistled  in  the  stable,  may 
defy  oblivion.  But  such  signal  and  tri- 
umphant success  can  produce  but  one 
result.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  Jim 
Crow,  came  treading,  one  after  the  other, 
"  Zip  Coon,"  "  Long-tailed  Blue,"  "  Ole 
Virginnv  neber  tire,"  "Settin*  on  a  Rail," 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  of  superior 
merit,  though  unequal  alike  in  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and  in  their  participation 
in  public  approval.  The  golden  age  of 
negro  literature  had  commenced.  Thence- 
forward for  several  years  the  appearance 
of  a  new  melody  was  an  event  whoso 
importance  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  the  coming  generation.  It  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed 
miraculous.  The  stage-driver  dropped  a 
stave  or  two  of  it  during  a  change  of  the 
mails  at  some  out  of  the  way  tavern ;  it 
was  treasured  up  and  remembered,  and 
added  to  from  day  to  day,  till  the  whole 
became  familiar  as  household  words. 
Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town  with  a  load 
of  garden  vegetables.  If  upon  his  ears 
there  fell  the  echo  of  a  new  plantation 
song,  barter  and  sight-seeing  were  se- 
condary objects  till  he  had  mastered  both 
its  words  and  music.  Thereafter,  and 
nntil  supplanted  by  some  equally  enthu- 
siastic and  enterprising  neighbor,  Yankee 
Doodle  was  the  hero  of  his  native  vale, 
of  Todd  Hollow.  Like  the  troubadours 
and  minstrels  of  ancient  days,  he  found 
open  doors  and  warm  hearts  wherever 
he  went.  Cider,  pumpkin  pie,  and  the 
smiles  of  tlie  fair  were  bestowed  upon 
him  with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  song 
was  for  the  time  to  him  the  wand  of 
Fortnnatus. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
melodies  which  this  period  produced 
are  their  perfect  and  continual  light- 
ness, spirit,  and  good  humor;  bnt  the 
true  secret  of  their  favor  with  the  world 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  fiict  that  they 
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are  ffennine  and  real.  They  are  no 
senseless  and  ridlculons  imitations 
forged  in  the  dall  brain  of  some  north- 
em  self-styled  minstrel,  bnt  the  veritable 
tnnes  and  words  which  have  lightened 
the  labor  of  some  weary  negro  in  the 
cotton  fields,  amused  his  moonlight 
hours  as  he  fished,  or  waked  the  spirits 
dT  the  woods  as  he  followed  in  the  tradic 
of  the  wary  racoon.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  counterleit,  or  successfully  imitate, 
one  of  these  songs,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
modem  poet  to  produce  a  border  ballad 
like  Chevy  Chase  or  Lord  Jamie  Don- 
zlas.  It  is  not  alone  the  patient  and 
Uborious  student  of  negro  minstrelsy 
that  can  detect  the  ring  of  the  false 
metal.  The  shameless  imitations  carnr 
their  imposture  upon  their  face.  Wal- 
pole,  with  all  his  credulity,  would  never 
have  been  deceived,  had  Chatterton 
tamed  his  attention  to  manufacturing 
plantation  songs. 

The  allusion  to  ancient  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  cannot  fail  to  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  poetical  scholar,  the 
striking  similarity  that  exists  between 
many  of  the  "specimens"  of  Percy, 
Ritson  and  others,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved poetry  of  the  African  school. 
In  the  terseness  and  fitness  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  oft  repeated  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, the  occasional  looseness  and 
negligence  in  respect  to  rhyme,  the 
carelefianess  and  license  in  the  metre, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  incoherence  of  the 
constantly  recurring  refrain;  the  lover 
of  negro  minstrelsy  is  continually  re- 
nilnd^  of  the  old,  plain  songs  which 
Shakespeare  loved,  and  "the  spinsters 
and  the  knitters  in  the  sun"  did  use 
to  chant.  I  quote  almost  at  random 
from  Motherwell. 

**  Oh  I  I  never  lav  mj  lore  before 
With  a  hey  lUelu  aod  a  hov  lo  Isn ; 
m  I  Mw  her  through  an  aufer  borej 
And  the  btrk  and  the  brume  bloomi  bonale. 

**  Aod  the  fare  to  me  a  gaj  gold  ring, 
With  a  hey  lUelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
With  three  ihlning  diamonds  set  therein. 
And  the  Urk  and  the  brume  bloomi  bonnie." 

Let  the  words  peculiarly  Scottish  in 
Hynd  Horn,  the  ballad  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  or  in  almost  any  other 
ancient  ballad,  be  literally  translated 
into  the  African  dialect,  and  we  have  at 
onoe  a  plantation  song.  The  birk  and 
the  brume  may  be  more  alliterative,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  more  poetio  treea 
tliEQ  the  gam  and  the  persimmon.    In 


fdrther  illustration  of  this  subject  I  can- 
not forbear  quoting  a  portion  of  a  banjo 
song  from  a  volume  now  lying  before 
me.  Its  genuineness,  no  one  at  ail  fami- 
liar with  negro  literature  will  presume  to 
question,  while  its  intrinsic  worth  and 
excellence  will  be  perceived  by  the 
most  indifferent  or  prejudiced  observer. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  peruse  it  with- 
out thinking  of  Gil  Maurice  or  Syr 
Charles  Bawdin.  Not  inferior  to  the 
former  in  its  simplicity  and  truthfulness, 
it  is  far  above  the  feeble  imitation  of 
Chatterton  in  dramatic  effect  and  ar- 
tistic construction. 

**  Ob,  my  boya  I*m  bound  to  t^  you ; 

Oh  I    Oh! 
Listen  awhne,  and  I  will  tell  you ; 

Oh!    Oh! 
FU  teU  yon  littie  'bout  Uncle  Gabriel ; 
Oh,  boys,  I've  Just  begun. 
Hard  Umes  in  old  Virgiony. 

**  Oh,  don*t  you  know  old  Uncle  Gabriel  f 

Oh!    Oh! 
Oh,  he  was  a  darkey  General, 

Oh!    Oh! 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  insurgents. 
Way  down  in  Southampton. 
Hard  thnes  in  old  Virginny. 

•«  It  was  a  llttte  boy  betrayed  him. 

Oh!    Oh! 
A  litUe  boy  by  the  name  of  Daniel 

Oh!    Oh! 
Betrayed  him  at  the  Norfolk  landbng ; 
Oh,  boys  I'm  getting  done. 
Hard  Times  in  old  Virginny. 

**  Says  he.  How  d'ye  do,  my  Uncle  Gabriel  f 

Oh!    Oh! 
I  am  not  your  Uncle  Gabriel, 

Oh!    Oh  I 
Uy  name  it  is  Jim  McOullen ; 
Some  they  calls  me  Archy  Hullln. 
Hard  times  in  old  Virginny. 


**  They  took  him  down  to  the  gallows, 

Oh!    Oh! 
They  drove  him  down  with  four  grey  hwws, 

Oh!    Oh! 
Brice's  Ben,  he  drove  the  wsfon, 
Oh,  boys,  I  am  most  done. 
Hard  times  in  old  Virginny. 

**  And  there  they  hung  him  and  they  swnng  himi 

Oh!    Oh! 
And  they  swnng  him  and  they  hung  him. 

Oh!    Oh  I 
And  that  was  the  last  of  the  darkey  OtMral  ^ 
Oh,  boys  I'm  Just  done. 
Hard  times  in  old  Virginny.** 

Those  of  na  who  have  for  so  many 
years  been  looking  anxiously  forward  to 
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the  advent  of  the  coming  noet  who  is  to 
take  away  from  America  the  sin  and  the 
shame  of  never  having  produced  an  epic, 
or  a  lyric,  commensurate  witli  Niagara 
and  the  Kocky  Mountain?,  will  do  well 
to  get  up  a  snhscription  and  buy  the  au- 
thor of  this  song,  if  his  owner  can  be 
persuaded  to  pnrt  with  him.  His  noble, 
poetic  nature  must  cliafe  in  the  cotton 
field  like  Pegasus  in  harness.  Tiie  speci- 
men above  given,  is  simple,  grand,  and 
expressive.  The  picture  it  presents  to 
the  imagination  is  natural  and  life-like. 
The  stream  of  song  runs  in  a  straight 
channel,  and  conducts  us  swiftly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  catastrophe.  There  is  no 
turning  aside  for  flowery  metaphors,  or 
forcible  expressions — no  straining  for  ef- 
fect— no  lugubrious  whining  over  the 
heroes  downfall — no  n)oralizing  his  un- 
happy fate.  Even  the  jingle  of  rhyme 
is  wanting.  And  yet,  for  severe  beauty, 
perfect  dramatic  structure,  and  succinct 
impressive  narration,  it  would  be  ditficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ballad  poetry,  to  find  a  worthy  rival 
to  "  Uncle  Gabriel."' 

The  li^ditness  and  prevailing  good  hu- 
mor of  the  negro  songs,  have  been  before 
•remarked  upon.  A  true  southern  melo- 
^  IS  seldom  sentimental,  and  never  me- 
lancholy. And  this  results  directly  from 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  colored 
race.  No  hardships  or  tniubles  can  de- 
stroy, or  even  check  their  happiness  and 
levity.  As  I  pen  these  words,  the  grin- 
ning image  of  the  boy  Quash  rises  up 
before  me  like  a  phantom.  Light-heart- 
ed, witty,  and  gay,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  his  race,  llis  jests,  his  laughter, 
and  his  songs  linger  with  me  yet,  though 
many  a  long  year  has  parsed  since  I 
gazed  uf>on  his  shining  face.  It  is  but 
fitting  that  I  sliould  embalm  his  memory 
in  these  pages.  Watching  one  day  the 
embarkation  of  a  few  bales  of  cotton,  I 
noticed  Quash  in  the  shadow  of  the 
steamboat  as  she  lay  alongside  the  dock. 
A  foolish  whim  induced  me  to  say, 
"  Quash,  what  is  the  name  of  that  boat?" 
Quash  stepped  deliberately  up  to  the  side 
of  the  boat,  gazed  knowingly  at  the 
large  black  letters  on  the  wheel-house, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
looked  ajxain,  dropped  his  head  between 
his  shoulders,  and  peered  earnestly  into 
the  unknown  characters,  stepped  a  few 
paces  back,  and  went  through  the  same 
manoeuvres,  and  at  last  turned  to  me 


with  an  arch  leer  upon  his  face ;  "  I  'olar 
Maussa,"  replied  he,  "  Pse  so  near-sighted, 
dis  morniu\  I  can't  'stinguish  do  let- 
ters." 

Reading  Othello  one  warm  and  quiet 
afternoon,  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
fig-tree,  I  beciime  suddenly  aware  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  Quash,  which  were  turned 
with  a  curious  gaze  upon  me  and  my 
book,  as  if  he  were  wondering  at  that 
strange  and  awful  science,  which  disclos- 
es to  us  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
dead.  *'  Quash,"  said  I,  wishing  to  get, 
from  a  mind  totally  unbia!>ed  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  critics,  a  "  first 
impression"  upon  a  disputed  pas«)age, 
"  which  reading  do  you  prefer,  '  Put  out 
the  light,  and  then— Put  out  the  light,* 
or,  '  Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out 
the  light'  ?"  Quash  scratched  his  woolly 
head,  and  putting  on  that  same  inde- 
scribable leer  again,  solved  the  difiiculty 
at  once.  "  I  tink,  Maussa,"  replied  he, 
'^  I  should  make  um  blow  de  light  out 
de  fuss  time."  If  the  student  of  Shakes- 
peare ponders  as  h>ngand  as  deeply  upon 
this  answer  as  I  did,  the  covert  satire 
and  the  iEsopian  wisdom  which  it  dis- 
plays will  not  be  lose  upon  him.  Alex- 
ander's solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  was  ^ 
not  more  witty  or  more  wise.  But  that ' 
rascal  Quash  is  at  his  old  trick,  again,  I 
find,  of  causing  me  to  neglect  my  busi- 
ness.   Let  us  return. 

In  or  about  the  year  1841,  a  descrip- 
tive ballad,  entitled  "  Ole  Dan  Tucker," 
first  made  its  appearance,  and  speedilv 
acquired  a  renown  and  popularity  hard- 
ly excelled,  even  by  that  of  ''  Jim  Crow." 
This  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  less  histrionic  talent  is  required 
to  give  it  a  fitting  interpretation,  and 
partly  to  its  intrinsic  worth.  In  some 
respects  Ole  Dan  Tucker  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  best  of  what  I  have  denomi- 
nated the  ancient  negro  ballads.  The 
meh>dy*  was  far  superior  to  anything 
that  had  preceded  it.  In  its  vivacity 
and  liveliness,  the  music  occasionally 
reminds  us  of  some  of  Donizetti's  hap- 
piest efforts,  while  its  simpUcity  and 
quaintnes^  at  times  breathe  of  Auber. 
The  words,  too,  came  more  dearly  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  people, 
than  those  of  its  predecessors.  The 
song,  it  is  needless  to  say,  consistt  of  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures,  disconnected 
in  themselves,  varying  as  rapidly  as  the 
changes  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  yet  pre- 
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0entiiig  to  OS  the  character  of  the  hero, 
as  a  most  artistic  wliole.  The  most 
searohiog  test  of  popniarity  cp.i  be  ap- 
plied to  "Ole  Dan  Tucker"  with  per- 
fect confidence.  It  lias  been  sung,  per- 
haps, ofteuer  than  any  melody  ever 
written. 

I  have  said  that  this  was  in  some 
aspects  the  best  of  the^  song:*.  It  was 
the  last.  With  that  ballad  African 
minstrelsy  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated. From  that  period  its  decline 
aud  fall  was  rapid  and  saddening.  Hard- 
ly a  song  has  been  produced  since  that 
time  which  does  not  present  the  most 
glaring  marks  of  barefaced  and  impu- 
deot  imposition.  The  zealous  student 
of  this  species  of  literature,  as  he  wan- 
ders amongst  the  decaying  ruins  of  its 
former  grandeur,  may  well  sigh  at  the 
rank  and  mildewed  vegetation  which  is 
fast  overspreading  those  noble  relics  of 
antiquity.  If  a  buttress  or  a  cornice  of 
beauty  meets  his  eye,  he  finds  it  but  a 
portion  of  the  old  edifice  degraded  to  a 
new  position.  If  a  gleam  of  the  former 
light  occasionallv  spai-kles  in  his  path,  it 
is  but  the  phosphoric  glimmer  which 
beama  from  loathsome  and  decaying 
putrescence.  Vile  parodies,  sentimental 
love  songs,  dirges  f«ir  dead  wenches  who 
are  generally  sleeping  under  the  willow, 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  and  me- 
lancholy reminiscences  of  negroic  child- 
hood fill  the  places  once  allotted  to  the 
grand  old  ballads  of  former  days.  From 
the  volume  before  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able,  after  a  most  critical  exa- 
mination, to  select  more  than  ten  which 
bear  any  trace  of  the  cotton-field  aflSa- 
tos,  ana  these  ten,  with  only  one  ex- 
oeption,  have  been  so  patched  and 
dressed  up  for  drawing-room  inspec- 
tion, that  they  look  like  a  bumpkin 
who  lias  suddenly  come  into  possession 
of  a  fortune.  They  have  lost  their 
country  grace  without  acquiring  a  city 
polish.  This  inundation  of  trash  has 
swept  away  in  its  might  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  song,  it  is  mortifying  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have 
searched  unsuccessfully  from  Appleton^s 
to  the  book  stand  in  tl>e  rear  of  the 
poet-office,  for  a  copy  of  the  original 


Jim  Crow.  The  names,  even,  have  lost 
their  marked  significance.  The  ques- 
tionable taste  which  has  given  birth  to 
appellations  like  v  Fanny  Fern,  Lotty 
Lee,  Minnie  Myrtle,  and  their  long  re- 
tinue of  vegetable  alliterations,  has  crept 
into  this  department  of  poetry  and  ex- 
hibits itself  in  such  Africo-romantic 
fancies  as  Rosa  Lee,  Lily  Dale,  Flora 
May,  Nelly  Bell  or  Etty  Way.*  Poetas- 
ters who  never  saw  an  alligator,  or 
smelt  the  magnolia  blossom  in  their  lives, 
sit  coolly  down  to  write  an  African  ditty 
as  a  pleasant  after-dinner  pastime,  or  a 
daih  task ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  reprehensible  assumption,  we 
find  the  banana  growing  wild  in  Ten- 
nesse.  South  Carolina  slaves  gorging 
themselves  with  pumpkin  pie,  a  de- 
ceased negress  buried  upon  the  Law- 
rence river  in  in  the  midst  of  a  furious 
snow,  and  a  Kentucky  sug.ir  mill  in 
full  blast  in  the  month  of  June. 

But  ludicrous  anachronisms,  and  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  top(»gra|)hy,  are 
not  the  worst  evils  of  which  we  have  to 
complain.  Instead  of  the  lyrics  which 
once  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation,  our 
wives  and  children  are  daily  and  nightly 
compelled  to  listen  to  some  such  horribla 
parody  as  this — 

**  Id  a  lone  cypress  swamp,  where  Uie  toUd-roaring 
bullfrog. 
The  erhoes  awake  with  his  deep  thrillinK  tones-~ 
Old  Pompey  Ues  there,  and  the  plantation  watch- 
dog 
A  requiem  howU  o'er  his  deep  sunken  bones.** 

or  sentimental  trash  like  this — 

"  Etty  was  so  genUe,  kind,  and  good  to  ad, 
She  pUyed  the  old  banjo  which  hung  upon  de  wall ; 
Bt»y*B  Toice  was  low  and  sweet,  like  de  litUe  bird ; 
Them  soft  and  gentle  tones  dat  I've  so  often  beard." 

or  this — 

"  Oh  I  I  ne'er  can  lub  anudder 

So  fund,  so  true,  again  ; 
I'm  thine,  and  thine  forebber, 
My  charming  Kate  Loraine.** 

They  are  fortunate  if  they  get  to  bed 
without  being  wearied  aud  disgusted 
with  some  crude  burlesque  on  a  popular 
opera,  served  up  with  vu)g-.ir  caricatures 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  well-known 
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\  Lee,  if  such  a  personage  had  ever  exUled,  would  hare  been  known  as  '•  Massa  I^e's  Rosa."    The 

..▼ailing  ignorance  at  the  North  on  the  subject  of  negro  names  is  remarkable  and  amusing.  They  seldom 
^▼e  pretty  or  common  appellations,  as  they  impose  on  their  owners  the  ofllce— on  some  plantntions  no 
sinecure— of  dispensing  the  nomenclature;  and  as  the  genUemen  are  naturally  umrllllng  to  confer  upon  a 
dave  a  name  borne  by  some  member  of  the  family  or  some  friend.  The  frultfulness  of  the  women  on  the 
place  of  a  planter  whom  I  once  visited,  had  on  one  occanion  exhausted  his  vocabjlary.  "  Flense  Massa," 
■aid  a  hand  to  him  one  morning  before  he  was  out  of  bed,  *'  Clementine  sent  uie  to  ask  you  for  a  name. 
She  had  a. little  boy,  last  night."  '*  OmII  him  Last  Night,"  said  my  ftrlend,  laslly  catching  at  the  last  words; 
and  **  Last  Night "  he  is,  and  win  remain  until  the  shadows  of  the  last  night  of  all  shall  gather  round  him. 
He  blacked  my  boou,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  curious  anomaly  to  rise  In  the  morning,  and  call  for  Last  Mif  hU 
UsMflMdMU;  like  Mf  Uti  poet  out,  I  wm  **  wimmoning  betow  nw  ttw  dark  pait.'^ 
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artists ;  and  commended  to  popular  favor 
by  the  vilest  puns,  of  which  "  Lend  her 
de  Sham-monej,"  or  **  Lucy  did  lam  a 
Moor,"  are  not  exaggerated  specimens. 
Now,  all  this  may  serve  to  make  the  un- 
skilful laugh,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  It  is  from  the  pur- 
pose Of  negroic  minstrelsy,  whose  end 
at  the  first  was,  and  now  ought  to  be,  to 
present  to  the  lovers  of  original  poetry 
and  music,  a  class  of  songs,  peculiar, 
genuine,  and  unadulterated.  A  thought- 
ful, reflective  man,  can  hardly  leave  one 
of  the  temples  devoted  to  such  barbaric 
sacrifices,  without  reasonable  and  just 
despondency  and  alarm.  The  decay  of 
Athens  and  Rome  was  as  marked  and  as 
melancholy  in  their  literature  as  in  their 
government.*  The  poet,  the  orator,  and 
the  statesman,  went  down  hand  in  hand 
into  the  shadowy  valley,  and  disappeared 
together  in  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  that  veil  for  ever  the  Dark 
Ages.  Is  it  treasonable  to  hint,  for  the 
warning  of  American  minstrels  and  poli- 
ticians, that  there  is  something  more 
than  a  striking  coincidence  in  this  simul- 
taneous decline;  and  that  the  present 
diseased  taste  in  popular  poetry,  may  be 
but  the  first  faint  symptoms  of  another 
dark  period,  in  which  America  shall  be 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  world; 
never,  perhaps,  to  emerge  to  her  pristine 
dignity  and  splendor  ?  I  am  no  alarm- 
ist, and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  these 
views,  the  patriot  may  find  matter  for 
deep  and  serious  consideration. 

A  proper  diagnosis  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  of  no  efiVjct,  unless  a  remedy 
is  applied.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  we 
are  not  left  without  hope.  The  mine 
from  which  Jim  Crow  and  Ole  Dan 
Tucker  were  dug,  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  a  resort  to  it  will  be  alike  easy  and 
successful.  Why  need  we  groan  and 
gmuible  under  the  inflictions  of  ignorant 
and  self-conceited  song-writers,  when 
every  cotton-field  teems  with  melody, 
and  every  slave  hut,  throughout  the 
Southern  country,  has  its  little  list  of 
genuine  ballad.s  which  only  need  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  be  received  to  the 
heart  of  a  nation.  We  talk  with  vague 
regrets  and  sentimental  longings,  of  the 
forgotten  strains  of  Ttisso,  once  chanted 
BO  commonly  by  the  shrill-voiced  gondo- 
liers of  Venice.  Poets  have  mused  de- 
Jectedlv  over  the  songless  boatmen,  tra- 
vellers have  feelingly  bewailed  the  silence 
and  desolaUon  of  those  once  gay  canals ; 


romancists  and  serenaders  are  gradmlljr 
ceasing  to  adjure  us  to  '*  list  to  the  voio» 
of  tlie  pjsy  gondolier."  That  malioa 
which  delights  to  slander  the  nnresistiDff 
dead,  has  begun  to  deny  both  the  gaiety 
of  the  gondolier,  and  the  purity  of  Lie 
voice.  He  shares  the  fate  of  Memriori. 
Ever  since  the  hush  of  those  mysterious 
sounds  which  were  wont  to  greet  the 
dawn,  there  have  not  been  wanting  trar 
veiled  Gradgrinds  to  assure  us  that  the 
song  from  his  lips  was  a  humbug  and  a 
sham;  and  to  degrade  that  majestic 
statue  into  a  vulgar  shoemaker  with  a 
musical  lapstone,  upon  which  the  morn- 
ing hymn  was  hammered  by  his  knavish 
priests.  So  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  voioe  of  the  gondolier  was  harsh  and 
unmusical,  and  that  ^^Tasso*s  echoes,** 
chanted  alternately,  were  but  such  polite 
and  complimentary  remarks  as  may  be 
heard  to  this  day  among  the  drivers  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  But  as  I  seat  myself  in 
imagination,  on  this  calm  and  moonlight 
night,  by  a  certain  wayside  in  the  South, 
I  leave  these  discussions  to  the  prosy 
antinuary,  and  care  not  for  the  songs  of 
Venice,  or  the  music  of  Memnon.  Up 
from  the  Sound  comes  a  gentle  south 
wind,  rippling  the  water,  and  fanning 
my  whiskers ;  the  shore  surge  whispers 
low  at  my  feet ;  afar  in  the  distance  I 
hear  the  hum  of  the  plantation.  The 
tumultuous  harmony  of  the  stock, 
mingled  and  blending  with  the  faint 
shouts  and  cries  of  t!ie  "  people,'*  and 
the  nameless  and  varied  sounds  of  insect 
life  lull  my  senses  like  the  gentle  snsnr- 
rus  of  Tityrus.  And  now,  faintly  heard 
far  over  the  water,  I  diistinguish  the  soil 
thump  of  oars  in  the  rowlock  of  an  ap- 
proaching boat.  I  listen  with  attentive 
ears — for  I  know  by  experience  the  gra- 
tification in  store  for  me — ^and  soon  catch 
the  distant  tones  of  the  human  voice- 
now  more  faintly  heard,  and  now  en- 
tirely lost.  A  few  minutes  pass,  and  the 
breeze  once  more  wafts  to  me  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  chorus  half  buried  in 
the  measured  cadence  of  the  oars.  The 
wind  dies  away,  and  my  straining  ears 
agdn  hear  nothing  but  the  measured 
beat  of  the  rowers,  and  the  plashing  of 
the  restless  sea.  But  now,  anew,  I  hear 
the  sound  of  those  manly  negro  voices 
swelling  up  upon  the  evening  gale. 
Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  boat,  high- 
er and  higher  rises  the  melody,  till  it 
overpowers  and  subdues  the  noise  of  the 
oars,  which  in  their  turn  become  snbser- 
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▼lent  to  the  song,  &nd  mark  its  time  with 
barmonioas  heating.  And  now  the  hoat 
is  so  near,  that  every  word  and  every 
tone  comes  to  my  ear,  over  the  water, 
with  perfect  distinctness,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  grand  old  trinmphal  chorus  of 
the  stirring  patriotic  melody  of  ^^Oen*el 
Jackson'* : 


**  Q«ii*el  Jackson,  mlf  hty  i 

WhaWf  DUX  kiogdom,  fire  away ; 

He  fight  on  sea,  and  he  fight  on  land, 

Whav,  mj  kingdom,  fire  away. 

*  Oen*el  Jackson  gain  de  day-^ 

Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away. 
He  gain  de  day  in  Floraday, 
Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away. 

*  Gen*el  Jackson  fine  de  trail, 

Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away, 
He  full  am  fote  wid  cotton  bale, 
Whaw,  my  kingdom,  fire  away.** 

Bnt  the  boat  touches  the  beach ;  the 
negroes  with  a  wild  cry  quit  their  sing- 
ing, tumble  out  into  the  shallow  water, 
drag  their  dug-out  up  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sand,  and  I  am  left  once  more 
with  the  evening  breeze  and  the  quieter 
harmony  of  nature. 

The  song,  a  part  of  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  is  fresh  from  the  sable  mint  in 
which  it  was  coined.  Its  originality 
and  genuineness  every  one  familiar  with 
plantation  life  will  at  once  perceive; 
while  some  Georgians  may  even  be  able 
to  point  to  the  very  river  on  which  the 
dusky  troubadours  still  chant  it.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  depriving  the  words 
of  their  appropriate  music,  I  rob  it  of 
much  of  its  attractiveness,  and  still  it 
is  DO  bad  sample  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Historic  Plantation  Ballad.  The 
particnlar  naval  battle  in  which  Old 
Hickory  was  engaged,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover;  but  the  allusion  to  the 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  third  stanza  may 
not  be  will  mt  its  effect  in  settling  one 
of  the  vexed  questions  relating  to  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  it  adds 
another  to  the  many  examples  of  the 
superiority  of  oral  tradition  over  con- 
temporaneous written  history. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  on  the  water 
that  these  quaint  songs  are  produced. 
The  annual  corn-shucking  season  has 
its  own  peculiar  class  of  songs,  never 
heard  but  on  thatfestival;  their  rhythmi- 
cal structure  or  cffisural  pauses  not 
being  adapted  to  the  measured  cadence 
of  the  oars.  Stttiding  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  corn  heap,  on  some  dark 
and  quiet  night,  watcuing  the  sable 
forms  of  the  gang,  illuminated  at  in- 


tervals by  the  flashes  of  the  lij^htwood 
knot,  and  listening  to  the  wild  high 
notes  of  their  harvest  songs,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  ourselves  unseen  spectators 
of  some  secret  aboriginal  rite  or  savage 
festival.  Snatches  of  one  or  two  songs 
which  on  such  occa!>aons  I  have  heard, 
recur  to  me.  Oould  I  in  the  following 
specimen  give  you  any  idea  of  the  wild 
grandeur  and  stirring  music  of  the  re- 
frain, I  should  need  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting it  to  my  readers. 

*'  De  ladles  in  de  parlor. 

Hey,  come  a  rollln'  dowii~ 
A  drinking  tea  and  coffee ; 
Oood  morning  ladies  alL 

**De  gemmen  in  de  kitchen, 
Hey  come  a  rollin*  down — 
A  drinking  brandy  toddy ; 
Oood  morning,  ladiea  all.** 

I  place  the  above  in  a  class  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  of  descriptive 
songs.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  hinting  that  it  is  an  aocn- 
rate  description  of  a  **  whitcfolks,"  party. 
On  the  contrary,  it  probably  originated 
in  the  tipsy  brain  of  its  dusky  author ; 
or,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  discontent 
may  have  been  composed  as  an  exagge- 
rated satire.  The  allusion  to  the  kitolien, 
as  the  place  where  the  gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  their  pleasing  and  congenial 
occupation,  goes  to  show  that  the  min- 
strel had  in  his  view  a  colored  party, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  in  fact 
the  case.  But  at  tliis  stage  of  our  critical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  negro  lite- 
rature, such  speculations  are  alike  tedi- 
ous and  unprofitable. 

The  comic  ballads  of  the  South,  form 
a  large  and  highly  interesting  class  of 
songs,  more  especially  as  they  are  of  a 
sort  most  readily  transplanted,  and  most 
grateful  to  the  public  taste.  Apart 
from  their  fun,  however,  they  lack  the 
merit  which  distinguishes  many  other 
kinds  of  African  composition.  The 
negro  is  humorous  rather  than  witty, 
and  his  comic  songs  consist  of  ludicrous 
images,  instead  of  witty  conceiti).  I  do 
not  remember,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  investigations,  to  have  met  with 
anything  like  a  pun  in  a  genuine  planta- 
tion melody.  The  following  shucking 
song  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
public  attention,  save  the  questionable 
rhyme  to  "supper."  The  lovers  of 
"  Ole  Dan  Tucker  "  will  be  pleased  and 
interested  with  a  coincidence  in  which 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  groaad  for 
a  suspicion  of  plagiarism. 
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••  Oow  bog  on  middle  a*  Island— 
Ho  I  nieleetj,  ho  I 
Cow  boy  on  middle  e*  iiUnd— 
Ho  I  meleety,  ho  I 

**  MiMit  eat  de  green  pernlmmon , 
Ho  I  meleet/,  ho  I    {Rep«at,'\ 

J  **  Mouf  all  drawd  up  lo  a  packer , 

Ho !  meleety,  ho  I    [J?e/>«a<.] 

**  Staid  so  till  she  went  to  sapper, 
Ho  I  meleety,  ho  I"    [Repwt^l 

^  The  main  obstacle  which  the  enthu- 
siastic collector  of  these  songs  will  have 
to  contend  against,  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  thoroughly  comprehending  the  negro 
dialect.  80  peculiar  is  it,  that  those 
even  who  have  been  familiar  with  it 
from  their  infancy,  are  often  times  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  such  passages  as  the 
chorus  in  tiie  last  specimen.  No  assist- 
ance can  be  expected  in  such  matters 
from  the  negroes,  who,  when  called 
upon  to  repeat  slowly  and  distinctly  a 
line  which  they  have  just  sung,  will 
declare  with  ihe  utmost  gravity  and 
solemnity  that  they  have  utterly  for- 
gotten it.  I  used  to  think  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  show  to  the  world  the 
richest  treasures  of  their  literature ;  but 
subsequent  investigations  induced  me  to 
believe  their  a^^sertion,  and  to  conclude 
tliat  their  intellects  could  only  retain 
tlie  words  when  assisted  by  the  music. 
An  intelligent  friend  to  whom  I  applied, 
suggested,  though  not  without  doubt, 
that  the  line  in  question  was  "Oh!  my 
lady,  oh !"  And  the  fact  that  the  ballad 
is  pnncipally  devoted  to  the  mi>fortune 
of  the  "mistress,"  gives  some  counte- 
nance to  this  interpretation.  With  the 
line  *'  lie  full  um  fote  wid  cotton  bale," 
in  the  ballad  of  Gene'l  Taylor,  I  had  an 
amount  of  trouble  which  will  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  see*  the  lino  in 
print.  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  "full  um  fote"  means 
"filled  "  i.  <j.,  constructed  "  his  fort." 

Autobiographic  ballads  hold  a  promi- 
nent position  among  {Southern  melodies; 
but  as  they  are  usually  sung  exclusively 
by  their  authoi-s,  and  are  regarded  in  a 
measure  as  private  pro[)erty,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  transfer  any  specimens 
to  these  pages ;  more  especially  as  at  this 
moment  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring 
any  to  my  recollection.  One  melancholy 
cliorus,  "The  long  summer^s  day,"  I 
still  remember.  Its  perpetually  recur- 
ring sound  never  failed  to  have  a  singu- 
larly saddening  and  depressing  effect 
opon  me,  whenever  I  heard  it. 


In  speaking  of  this  kind  of  literature  the 
improvisiitions  of  the  negroes  must  not 
be  forgotten,  but  as  they  are  usually  but 
a  running  commentary  on  matters  pass- 
ing under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
minstrel,  tliey  possess  but  a  local  and 
transiU)ry  interest,  and  a  single  ^.tanza 
taken  at  random  will  suffice.  The  read- 
er will  notice  the  chorus,  which  was  a 
favorite  one  ,with  the  improvisator,  and 
has  served  to  string  many  thousand 
lines  together. 

**  Die  Maus  William,  he  gone  to  leglslatur ; 

Ah  I  chogaloga,  chogaloga,  chogalog. 
Toong  Maus  John,  he  done  come  home  firomcoU^v, 
Ah !  chogaloga,  chogaloga,  chagolog.** 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Southern 
life,  and  especially  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  hunting  delights,  will  fier- 
haps  understand,  without  any  explana- 
tion, that  the  fore^roing  refrain  is  intend- 
ed to  be  an  imitation  of  the  gobble  of 
the  wild  turkey.  I  have  performed 
many  orthographical  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  represent  the  sound  more  nearly 
on  paper,  but  without  success,  and  I  am 
aware  that  no  words  can  express  the 
rich,  unctuous,  guttural  flow  of  the  line, 
when  uttered  in  perfect  time  by  a  full 
gang  at  their  corn-shucking  task.  An 
approximation  to  it,  however,  may  be 
made  by  pronouncing  the  words  rapidly 
in  a  deep  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
violently  agitating  the  body  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Having  on  one  or  two 
occasions  essayed  this  mode  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  myself,  and  no 
little  commendation  from  a  few  privi- 
leged spectators,  I  am  enabled  to  make 
this  assertion  with  some  confidence;  but^ 
as  the  movement/  is  slightly  fatiguing, 
and  totally  devoid  of  grace,  1  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  it 
either  to  invalids  or  ladies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  feasible  method  of  "  talk- 
ing turkey,"  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  my  own  strtmg  feel- 
ings of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  permit,  to  call  the  public  attention 
to  a  serious  and  growing  evil,  and  hum- 
bly, as  becomes  me,  to  point  out  some 
means  for  its  removal.  My  task  is 
finished,  and  my  duty  accomplished. 
Henceforth,  the  duty  of  guiding  or  cor- 
recting the  public  taste  in  these  matters 
will  devolve  upon  other  pens  than  mine. 
I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  obli- 
gations to  society  fearlessly  and  sincere* 
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It.  For  this  courage  and  sincerity  alone 
I  desire  credit.  If  the  considerations 
which  I  have  presented  shall  have  the 
effect  of  awakening  public  attention  to 
the  snbject,  I  shall  be  snfficiently  re- 
warded; if  not,  the  consciousness  of 
duty  performed  will  sustain  me.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  collections 
of  genuine  plantation  songs  may  be 
made.  Tlie  grateful  incense  of  posterity 
would  embalm  the  memory  of  him  who 
should  hand  down  to  them  authentic 
ballads,  which  another  generation  may 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  forever. 
There  are  men  whoso  birth  or  long  resi- 
dence in  the  South,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  negro  dialect,  and  whose  taste  and 
accomplishments  in  polite  literature, 
seem  to  have  especially  fitted  them  for 
this  service.  For  the  few  and  imperfect 
specimens  which  I  have  given  above,  I 
have  been  indebted  to  a  treacherous 
memory  of  a  few  months'  sojourn  in 
Georgia  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
should  ever  feel  calletl  upon  to  pen  this 
article.  Ov/uld  I  have  foreseen  its  neces- 
sity, the  collection  would  have  been 
greatly  larger  and  more  perfect.    But 


enough  has  been  presented  to  show  how 
much  may  be  effected  by  a  zealous  schol- 
ar under  more  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces. Upon  a  rough  calculation,  made 
with  no  statistics  to  refer  to,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are,  at  least,  thirty 
thousand  slave  plantations  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  on  each  of  these  plantations,  one 
song  may  be  found  of  undisputed  genu- 
ineness and  excellence?  It  will  be  ft 
proud  day  lor  America  when  these 
thirty  thousand  songs  are  collected  into 
several  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in 
Turkey  morocco,  and  superbly  embel- 
lished. Then  negro  minstrelsy  will  take 
its  proper  place  in  literature;  then 
Ethiopian  Screnaders,  and  Congo  Min- 
strels will  draw  crowded  houses  at  three 
dollars  a  scat,  and  one  dollar  for  a  prome- 
nade ticket;  and  then — but  long  ere  that 
time  the  hand  that  writes  the<e  lines 
will  have  mouldered  and  become  dust — 
will  the  eye  of  the  student  and  antiqua- 
ry linger  reverently  and  delightedly  over 
some  time-worn  manuscript  as  ho  deci- 
phers the  title  "Jim  Crow,"  or  ** Uncle 
Gabriel?" 


ARE  ALL  MEN  DESCENDED  PROM  ADAM? 


TO  the  most  cursory  observer,  the 
human  race  presents  the  utmost 
diversity  in  almost  every  aspect  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed.  Men  exist  of  all 
colors,  fh)m  the  deepest  black  down  to 
the  purest  white,  of  all  forms  of  con- 
figuration, from  the  finely  formed  Cir- 
cassian, to  the  stunted  and  deform- 
ed Bushman,  and  of  all  gradations  in 
beauty,  from  the  Georgian  to  the  Pa- 
puan. Besides,  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  the  race  appear  to  be  as  various ; 
and  there  is  every  variety  of  mental 
endowment  in  the  human  species,  from 
the  far-reaching  sagacity  and  inductive 
power  of  the  philosopher  who  extends 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  to  the  very 
confines  of  creation,  to  the  narrow  in- 
tellect of  the  savage  who  burrows  in 
the  earth,  and  is  infiuenced  only  by  the 
instinctive  feelings  which  guide  the 
brote  creation. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  class  of 
bdngB,  80  different  in  all  their  character- 


istics have  descended  from  a  single  pair? 
or  does  not  the  diversity  of  appearance 
prove  also  a  difference  in  origin?  Aro 
all  the  modifications  of  form,  color,  Ac, 
which  distinguish  the  ditlerent  families 
of  mankind  merely  accidental,  the  re- 
sult of  climate,  food,  habits,  <&c.,  or  do 
they  indicate  a  specific  diflference  which 
divides  inseparably  the  human  race? 
The  latter  supposition,  viz.,  that  all 
mankind  do  not  belong  to  the  .^me 
species  is,  we  believe,  entirely  given  up, 
at  the  present  day,  by  every  respectable 
ethnologist;  though,  by  a  very  remark- 
able inconsistency,  the  accidental  differ- 
ences are  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the 
different  families  of  mankind  must  have 
had  a  diff*erent  origin.  It  is  confessed 
that  men  possess  the  same  general  phy- 
sical characteristics,  are  endowed  with 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
are  infiuenced  by  the  same  hopes  and 
the  same  fears,  have  the  same  sense  of 
accountability,  and  the  same  conscience, 
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aoccsing  or  else  excusing  one  another. 
Affcer  this  avowal,  there  is  doubtless 
some  curiosity,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
quirer, to  learn  on  what  they  ground 
tne  dirersity  of  origin.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  is  partly  by  deny- 
ing what  they  have  before  asserted  with 
regard  to  specific  unity.  Man,  they 
say,  is  specifically  the  same,  because  he 
possesses  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics. The  several  races  of  mankind 
have  sprnng  from  dififerent  ancestors  and 
In  different  localities,  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  same  characteristics. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  plain  meaning 
of  their  language.  Suppose,  however, 
that  they  mean  only,  that  while  the 
broad  and  general  characteristics  prove 
men  to  be  specifically  the  same,  yet  the 
minor  differences  prove  him  to  be  from 
various  stocks;  still  this  language  ap- 
pears to  us  equally  unfortunate,  for  it 
matters  not  in  what  mystification  the 
term  species  may  be  involved  of  late, 
it  has  always  been  taken  in  the  sense  of 
an  aggregation  of  individuals  who  may 
have  descended  from  a  common  stock. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious,  then,  that  the 
accidental  or  permanent  variations  in 
the  human  race,  as  an  argument  against 
the  common  origin  of  mankind,  are 
entirely  ruled  out  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  controversy. 

The  arguments  most  relied  upon 
against  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  species,  may  be  grouped  under 
four  heads : 

1.  From  analogy. 

2.  From  the  fact  that  the  varieties  of 
mankind  have  been  always  the  same  that 
they  are  now,  and  consequently  that 
they  are  unchanj^eable. 

8.  From  the  fact  that,  as  we  ascend 
the  stream  of  history,  nations  appear  to 
be  broken  into  more  minute  fragments 
than  at  the  present  time. 

4.  From  the  diversities  of  language 
which  exist  in  the  world,  all,  it  is  main- 
tained, entirely  disconnected  with  one 
another. 

1.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  as 
follows : — It  is  maintained,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  best  naturalists,  that  animals  and 
plants,  instead  of  proceeding  from  a 
common  source,  radiate  from  different 
centres  over  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  found ;  for  instance,  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  New  World  are  different 
from  those  of  the  old,  and  those  of  Aus- 
tralia from  both  ;  the  same  fact  is  true 
with  reference  to  other  places  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  geographical  limits. 


The  infereuce  by  analogy  from  this  phe- 
nomenon is,  that,  as  animals  and  plants 
do  not  proceed  from  a  common  sonrce, 
but  radiate  from  different  centres  over 
the  world,  tlie  same  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  man ;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous families  of  the  race  would  have 
originated  in  the  different  geographical 
centres  around  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent grouped.  To  this,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply,  that  there  can  be  no  ana- 
logy in  this  case  between  man  and  the 
animal  creation:  in  their  development 
they  are  subject  to  quite  different  laws. 
The  fauna  and  flora  appear  in  their  most 
stunted  forms  in  the  colder  regions  of 
the  north — they  improve  gradually  as 
you  proceed  south,  until  finally  they  at- 
tain their  most  perfect  development  in 
the  torrid  zone ;  there,  the  flora  exhibit 
their  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  the 
fauna  their  greatest  strength,  ferocity, 
and  beauty ;  while  the  law  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  man,  and  he  is  found  invaria- 
bly to  degenerate  as  you  descend  from 
the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone.  In 
the  language  of  Professor  Guyot,  "  Na- 
ture goes  on  adding  perfection  to  perfec- 
tion, from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tem- 
perate zones,  from  the  temperate  zones 
to  the  region  of  the  greatest  heat.  Ani- 
mal life  grows  in  strength  and  develop- 
ment; tlie  types  are  improved;  intelli- 
gence increases ;  the  forms  approach  the 
human  figures ;  the  ourang-outang  stands 
already  on  his  feet— trained  up  by  man, 
he  has  been  seen  to  sit  at  his  table,  and 
to  cat  with  him.  The  negro  of  the 
wood?,  deceived  by  thete  appearances, 
regards  him  as  a  degenerated  brother, 
who  holds  his  tongue  only  from  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  work — evidently  the  devel- 
opment of  this  animal  touches  here  upon 
its  highest  expression. 

"  This  ascending  series  will  rise  to  its 
termination  in  man,  who,  in  his  filgnre, 
is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  whole 
animal  world,  and  the  very  realization  of 
its  idea ;  and  the  tropical  man  will  be 
also  the  highest,  the  purest  type  of  hu- 
manity, and,  physically  speaking,  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  species.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  man  makes  here  a 
wonderful  exception  ?  Far  from  exhibit- 
ing that  harmonious  outline,  those  noble 
and  elevated  forms,  all  those  perfections 
the  chisel  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
has  combined  upon  a  single  head,  the 
tropical  man  displays  only  those  unfor- 
tunate figures  which  seem  to  approach 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  the  animal,  and 
which  betray  the  instincts  of  the  brate.*' 
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Here,  then,  resemblance  entirely  fails  in 
the  very  point  in  which  the  analogy 
should  Lola  good,  if  the  development  of 
the  human  race  follows  a  law  common 
to  til e  brute  creation. 

Supposing,  however,  that  different 
centres  of  distribution  for  the  faana 
and  flora  of  the  globe  exist,  what  does 
it  prove?  That  as  the  fauna  were  in- 
tended to  be  local  and  peculiar,  they 
were  not  created  at  a  single  point  and 
transported  by  miraculous  power  to  the 
positions  they  now  occupy,  but  were 
called  into  existence  on  the  spot,  and  in 
a  situation  from  which  they  could  spread 
over  their  assigned  limits.  Here  we 
have  simply  the  fact,  that  as  the  fauna 
were  intended  to  be  local  they  were 
created  in  different  localities.  But 
directly  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  man,  intended  to  be  universal 
in  his  dominion  over  the  world,  and 
not  designed  for  a  particular  location — 
his  creation  took  place  at  one  centre 
from  which  he  has  migrated  ovw 
the  globe.  The  capabilities  of  the 
animal  creation  limited  them,  in  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  excursions,  to  cer- 
tain geographical  limits,  bounded  by 
barriers,  over  which  they  could  not 
{4i$s.  As  the  capacities  of  man  are, 
however,  not  limited  by  any  obstacle  on 
the  earth,  we  think  it  decidedly  more 
in  analogy  wi'Ji  the  mode  of  the  divine 
operations,  ti.at  he  should  be  left  to 
find  his  way  from  a  common  centre, 
than  that  sc  \  eral  distinct  pairs  should 
Jiave  been  created  in  different  localities, 
in  ordAi*  to  make  the  work  somewhat 
easier.  Providence  never  multiplies  force 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object; 
and  when,  for  the  populating  of  the 
world,  a  common  and  single  centre 
would  have  been  sufficient,  it  would  be 
unphilosophicol  to  suppose  that  more 
than  one  was  adopted.  Gentlemen  of 
the  new  school  in  philosophy  are  not 
fond  of  miracles;  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  astonishment  then,  that  they 
are  disposed  to  multiply  them  without 
necessity.  The  anomaly,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
present  instance  a  miracle  would  be  a 
proof  of  their  religUme — even  Lord  Her- 
bert, of  Cherbury,  could  pray  for  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  to  confirm 
him  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  mira- 
cles are  impossible. 

Suppose,  however,  the  fact  of  differ- 
ent centres  of  propagation  be  admitted, 
will  the  anomuies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  hnman  race  be  acooanted  for?  will 
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not,  on  the  contrary,  fresh  elements  of 
difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  discoa- 
sion  of  the  qnestion.  How  did  man 
come  into  these  positions?  Some  deny 
he  was  created  in  these  several  localities, 
while  others  incline  to  the  theory  of  a 
development  according  to  law.  Against 
the  former  supposition,  the  weighty  ob- 
jection before  mentioned  lies,  of  an  ap- 
parent waste  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  in  introducing  mankind 
by  miraculous  agency  into  a  position  of 
which  they  could  have  availed  themselves 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  natural 
powers.  In  the  last  four  or  five  centn- 
ries,  how  much  of  the  globe  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  enterprise  of  Euro- 
peans! Almost  every  sea  has  been 
furrowed  by  their  ships,  and  almost 
every  land  has  been  visited  by  their 
commerce.  Nay,  more,  there  are  few 
conntries  presenting  any  prospect  of 
remuneration  that  have  not  been  settled 
by  their  colonists.  And,  in  more  recent 
periods  the  mysterious  impulse  towards 
emigration  has  been  so  strong  as  near- 
ly to  depopulate  countries  of  inhabit- 
ants proverbially  attached  to  their  na- 
tive soil.  With  the  prospect  of  comfort 
before  them  at  home  and  with  the  ex- 
amples of  thousands  before  them  who 
have  been  disappointed  abroad,  the 
Irish  nation  appear  determined  to  for- 
sake, in  mass,  their  native  land.  The 
migration  from  Babel  was  only  a  fact 
belonging  to  a  general  law,  which  has 
found  its  expression  in  every  period  of 
the  world. 

The  operation  of  this  law,  it  may  be 
objected,  would  be  slow ;  we  admit  it 
would,  but  not  by  any  means  too  mudi 
so  to  accomplish  the  peopling  of  the 
earth  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 
and  very  quick,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  time  required  to  carry  out  the 
divine  plans  in  other  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomy. How  long  a  period  must  it  have 
required  to  bring  the  earth  into  its 
present  state ;  how  many  countless  ages 
does  geology  inform  us  were  passed  be- 
fore it  became  a  fit  habitation  for  man, 
in  comparison  with  it;  how  brief  must 
be  the  period  at  the  very  longest  com- 
putation required  for  spr'jj,v*ing  the 
human  race  over  the  globe. 

The  supposition,  however,  that  nuin 
was  placed  in  this  world  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  intellectual  faculties  and 
physical  powers,  does  not  accord  well 
with  the  theory  of  those  ^ho  deny  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  Mao,  iht 
embryologista  think,  was  not  made  orl- 
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ginally  lord  of  the  ore&tion;  bat,  like 
Mine  lords  of  more  modern  origin, 
he  acquired  his  dominion  in  rather  a 
qnestionable  manner,  and  by  force  and 
fraud  lorded  it  over  the  animal  world. 

It  is  gravely  asserted  that  man  grew 
up  like  tlie  vegetables  abont  him;  or, 
more  properly,  Hke  those  forms  of  in- 
sect life  which  we  brush  every  day  from 
our  paths;  he  descended  from  a  monad 
or  an  oyster,  it  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained which,  and  by  imperceptible  de- 
ffrees  grew  up  to  his  present  importance. 
It  would  be  an  amusing  but  rather  tedi- 
ous task  for  us  to  follow  the  various 
processes  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  the  several  members  which  are  eo 
useful  to  him  in  his  struggles  for  sub- 
sistence; and  a  rather  metaphysical  one 
to  trace  the  subtle  forces  which  com- 
bined to  form  his  intellectual  powers. 
The  principle  of  appetency,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  embryologist,  explains  all 
this.  This  mysterious  power  is  equally 
indefinable  and  plastic  in  its  operation. 
Where  it  came  from  they  forget  to  in- 
form us.  It  operates  in  a  thousand 
oapridons  ways ;  it  gave  the  elephant  a 
trunk  to  save  this  rather  nnwieldly  per- 
sonafre  the  trouble  of  stooping,  while  it 
gratified  his  propensity  for  feeling  about 
him.  Why  it  aid  not  give  all  animals 
trunks,  as  it  appears  that  it  ought  to 
have  operated  in  the  most  impartial 
manner,  I  have  never  been  able  to  as- 
certain; it  gave  the  monkeys  arms  to 
indulge  them  in  their  propensities  for 
climbing;  and  when  these  progenitors 
of  the  human  family  settled  down  into 
sober  respectable  men,  they  lost  their 
strength  in  these  members  and  used 
only  their  legs  for  the  purposes  of  loco- 
moUon:  while  their  sedentary  habits 
have  nibbed  off  another  member,  which 
in  times  of  primitive  simpHcity  was 
exceedingly  useful  in  swinging  an  indi- 
vidual from  tree  to  tree. 

We  are  not  informed  of  every  particu- 
lar transformation  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  oyster  and  man ;  we  are  only 
certainly  assured  of  this,  that  the  first 
stage  in  the  process  was  an  oyyter.  or 
something  like  it ;  and  that  the  last  but 
one  was  a  monkey.  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  any 
records  of  this  rather  unintellectual  pe- 
riod ;  we  are  therefore  left  entirely  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  various  particular 
developmentfl. 

But  the  history  of  the  past  is  even  less 
obscure  than  that  of  the  future*  <ve 
know,  9X  any  rate,  that  man  war  a  mon- 


key and  had  a  tail ;  but  what  kind  of  a 
personage  he  may  be,  centuries  hence, 
nobody  can  conjecture.  I nm  not  certain 
that  even  the  embryologists  have  pre- 
dicted. He  may  possibly  lose  some,  at 
present,  very  valuable  member,  or  he 
may  receive  some  very  desirable  append- 
age to  his  person — he  may  manifest  a 
propensity  for  aerial  locomotion,  and,  by 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wings,  reverse 
Plato's  definition  of  man,  as  **  hij^es  im- 
plumis,^'*  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  tliis 
view  of  the  introduction  of  the  human 
race  is  recommended  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  means,  by  its  freedom  from  any 
abrupt  transition  in  the  order  of  nature ; 
you  nave  a  man  here  actually  feeling  his 
way  in  the  world,  becoming  accustomed 
by  slow  degrees  to  the  objects  around 
him,  and  growing  up,  as  it  were<  with 
the  state  of  things  in  which  he  is  placed. 
How  beautiful  is  this  development  ac- 
cording to  law ;  it  shuts  out  all  caprice, 
and  personal  partiality.  But  if  the  law 
acted  in  so  very  impartial  a  manner,  as 
it  appears  it  ought  to  have  done,  how 
comes  it  that  developments  are  so  very 
difierent?  The  elephant  has  a  very  h»ng 
slender  snout,  the  bull-dog,  a  very  short, 
thick  one ;  the  girafle  has  a  very  lofty 
neck,  the  Hon  and  bear,  very  short 
ones ;  the  hare  can  run  very  fast  from  his 
enemies,  while  the  sloth  is  liable  to  be 
overtaken  by  every  pursuer.  Why  did 
appetency  act  so  diflerently  in  each  ? 
How  did  this  blind  infiuence  manifest 
such  apparent  foresight  ?  Now,  we  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  admire  the  phi- 
losophy which  admits  all  these  wonders 
of  appetency,  and  is  staggered  by  tlie 
supposition  that  man  was  endowed  with 
the  power  and  the  instinct  to  spread 
from  a  single  centre  over  tiie  world. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
theory  of  different  pairs  of  the  human 
race  originating  in  different  centres,  is 
liable  to  insnperable  objections — to  ob- 
jections precisely  similar  to  those  urged 
against  the  unity  of  the  race.  If  three 
or  four  typical  varieties  of  the  human 
family,  such  as  the  Caucasian,  the  Mon- 
golian, and  the  Negro,  compel  us  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct origins,  because  we  cannot  ac- 
count otherwise  for  these  apparently 
permanent  varieties,  further  invest  igni- 
tion wil!  show  that  we  cannot  stop  here, 
but  *r.uc  we  must  extend  the  principle 
T  .on  further;  for  the  peculiarities  that 
mark  the  difierent  races  are  not  confined 
to  the  great  families  of  mankind,  but 
extend  to  the  different  tribea  of  each  of 
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these  famiKes ;  and  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  differ  quite  as  permanently 
from  the  southern,  as  the  Caucasian  does 
from  the  Mongolian,  and  the  tribes  of 
Soathem  Africa  are  distinguished  quite 
Bs  much  from  the  tribes  north  of  the 
equator,  and  immediately  around  it,  as 
the  Negro  himself  is  from  the  Caucasian. 
It  w  easy  to  distinguish  an  Englishman 
fix>m  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard  from  a 
German,  &c.  Now,  if  the  varieties 
manifested  by  the  two  or  three  great 
families  of  mankind,  compel  us  to  trace 
them  to  two  or  tliree  different  origins, 
why  will  not  the  difference:)  equally  in- 
eradicable between  infinitely  numerous ' 
tribes,  point  also  in  each  case  to  a  differ- 
ent origin?  The  difficulty  has  been  felt, 
and  Professor  Agassiz,  the  ablest  repre- 
sentative of  the  above  school,  concludes 
that  mankind  have  not  sprung  from  a 
single  pair,  nor  from  separate  pairs 
created  at  different  centres;  but  have 
originated  in  groups,  in  various  countries 
— in  other  words,  have  been  sown  broad- 
east  over  the  world.  To  this  inference 
be  is  also  helped  by  the  analogous  distri- 
batii»n  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In 
eounrries  entirely  isolated  from  the  old 
world,  such  as  Australia,  the  fauna  and 
flora  are  entirely  different;  the  plants 
are  of  a  different  specific  and  generic 
character ;  the  animals  are  also  entirely 
distinct.  In  countries  less  isolated,  there 
is  more  resemblance,  without  absolute 
identity,  however,  in  any.  The  faima 
of  Europe,  possessing  the  same  specific 
type  as  those  in  America,  present,  how- 
ever, varieties  at  once  recognizAble  to 
the  eye  of  the  practised  naturalist ;  when 
the  geographical  limits  become  more 
closely  united,  the  resemblance  becomes 
mndi  greater,  yet  never  amounting  to 
identity. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every 
species  in  one  country  has  its  representa- 
tive species  in  another,  and  sometimes 
nnder  circumstances,  too,  which  forbid 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated frt)m  a  common  source.  We 
find  tiie  same  general  facts  to  be  applica- 
ble to  man ;  and  the  representative  s|)e- 
cie0  of  the  human  family  nearly  alike, 
but  not  absolutely  identical,  are  scattered 
over  the  world.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that,  as  the  representative  species  of  the 
animal  creation  could  not  have  descend- 
ed fn>ra  a  common  origin,  neither  could 
the  representative  species  of  the  huiuan 
race. 

This  ar^ment  will  strike  different 
minds  with  different  degrees  of  force; 


most,  however,  will  only  see  In  it  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  circumstances  among  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  provisions  made 
for  their  preservation  amid  the  most  di- 
verse influences.  Professor  Guyot  well 
remarks,  "  The  resem'blance  of  organized 
beings  in  the  thrne  continents  of  the 
north,  is  one  of  their  distinctive  char- 
acters ;  and  this  character  is  due  to  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  proportion  as  the 
species  change  with  the  longitude,  their 
place  is  taken  generally,  not  by  new 
types,  but  by  analogous  species.  Doubt- 
less, the  similarity  of  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  active  causes  of  this  resem- 
blance ;  for  the  variety  of  the  genera, 
the  differences  between  the  species  of  the 
three  continents  augment  according  to 
the  elevation  of  tlie  temperature ;  bat 
this  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  fact  en- 
tirely. We  shall  see  that  the  continents 
of  the  south,  under  similar  latitudes,  and 
in  similar  temperatures,  offer  types  of 
animals,  and  of  vegetation,  very  differ- 
ent in  each  of  them. 

^^  The  continents  of  the  south  are  more 
remote  from  each  otiier  than  the  fore- 
going. Broad  oceans  separate  them, 
even  to  isolation.  Scarcely  any  com- 
munication is  possible  between  lands  so 
distant;  at  any  rate  it  is  only  indirect. 
Shut  up  in  themselves,  incapable  of  act- 
ing upon  one  another  and  modifying 
their  respective  natures,  these  conti- 
nents are  excluded  from  all  community 
of  life.  What  is  there  astonishing,  then, 
in  seeing  their  differences  carried  to  an 
extreme,  their  characters  exaggerated  ? 

We  see  here  only  the  most  natural 
adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  geogra- 
phical latitude,  and  the  fact  that  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  the  external  characters 
are  somewhat  differently  developed. 
Admitting,  however,  as  true,  every 
thing  which  Professor  Agassiz  wishes 
to  prove,  with  regard  to  the  anima! 
creation:  the  difficulty  still  remains  of 
showing  that  the  same  law  of  develo[)- 
ment  applies  to  the  human  species.  A 
mere  analogy  which  evidently  holds 
good  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  caimot 
to  any  reasonable  mind  be  conclusive. 
You  may,  from  tiie  development  of  the 
animal  creation,  argue  with  regard  to 
the  devolopmenL  or  man  in  his  ani- 
mal  nature;  but  when  he  is  considered 
in  his  highest  and  most  important  re- 
lations, as  a  moral^  intelUetaal,  and 
reepomible  bemg,  the  anal<»gy  at  once 
fails,  and  the  law  of  development  would 
in  consequence,  we  infer,  be  quite  dif- 
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ferent.  And  such  is  the  fact;  for,  as  we 
before  remarked,  the  animal  and  veg^ 
table  creations  assume  higher  and  more 
perfect  types  as  you  proceed  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, man  is  fonnd  in  bis  most  degrad- 
ed position  in  the  tropics,  and  becomes 
gradually  more  elevated  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  temperate  zone,  in  which 
he  reaches  his  highest  development, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
aevelopinent  of  the  animal  follows  only 
a  physical  law,  while  man  being  a  moral 
as  well  as  material  being,  is  governed 
by  both  the  laws  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world. 

The  distinction  has  been  well  drawn 
by  Professor  Guyot.  "  In  the  animal," 
he  remarks,  "  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  types  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  heat,  and  of  other  agents 
which  stimulate  the  display  of  material 
life.    The  law  is  of  a  physical  order. 

^'  In  man,  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
the  types  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
The  law  is  of  a  moral  order. 

^^  The  difference  between  the  laws  has 
its  principle  in  the  profound  difference 
existing  between  the  nature  and  desti- 
nation of  these  distinct  beings.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  are  not  required 
CO  become  a  different  thing  from  what 
they  already  are  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.  Their  idea,  as  the  philosopher 
would  say,  is  realized  in  its  fulnes^i,  by 
the  fact  alone  of  their  material  appear- 
ance, and  of  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. The  end  of  their  existence  is 
attained,  for  they  are  only  of  a  physical 
nature.  But  with  man  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. Man,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  of  a  free  and  moral  nature.  The 
physical  man,  however  admirable  may 
be  his  organization,  is  not  the  true  man ; 
he  is  not  an  aim,  but  a  means;  he  is  not 
an  end,  like  the  animal,  but  a  beginning. 
There  is  another,  new-born,  but  destined 
to  grow  up  in  him,  and  to  unfold  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  nntil  he 
attain  the  perfect  stature  of  his  master, 
and  pattern,  which  is  Christ.  It  is  the 
intelleotnal  and  moral  man,  the  spiritual 
man.  The  law  of  development,  if  I 
may  say  so,  is  the  law  of  man,  the  law 
of  the  human  race  and  human  societies ; 
now,  the  free  and  moral  being  cannot 
unfold  his  nature  without  education; 
he  cannot  grow  to  maturity,  except  by 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  he  has  re- 
ceived as  his  inheritanoe.  Here  is  the 
fMson  that  the  Creator  his  placed  the 


cradle  of  mankind  in  the  midst  of  the 
continents  of  the  north,  so  well  made 
by  their  forms,  their  structnre,  by  their 
ohmate,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  stimu- 
late individual  development,  and  that  of 
human  society,  and  not  at  the  centre 
of  the  tropical  regions,  whose  balmy,  but 
enervating  and  treacherous  atmospliere 
would  have,  perhaps,  lulled  him  to 
sleep — the  sleep  of  death,  in  his  very 
cradle." 

To  us,  then,  it  appears  incontroverti- 
ble, that  the  frail  argument  from  ana- 
logy, even  where  analogy  is  inadmia- 
sible,  fails  entirely  in  the  most  important 
points. 

2.  It  is  maintained  that  no  race 
of  mankind  has  changed  within  the 
historic  period:  that  the  Gaul,  Uie 
Saxon,  &c.,  present  the  same  conforma- 
tion, and  possess  the  same  qualities  now, 
that  they  did  when  first  known  to  his- 
tory; and  that  even  the  monumental 
remains  of  Egypt,  which  date  back  be- 
yond 8000  years,  exhibit  to  us  the  Negro, 
the  Copt,  and  the  Jew,  with  precisely 
the  same  physiognomy  which  they  re- 
tain at  the  present  day.  If,  at  so  early 
a  day,  we  find  races  possessed  of  the 
same  character  they  now  exhibit,  and 
if  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  been 
able  to  change  them  in  any  imi)ortant 
particular,  what  evidence  have  we  that 
they  can  change  at  all?  Does  not 
the  inference  appear  to  be  that  they 
are  unchangeable.  It  is  not  pretended 
I  believe  by  any  one  that  all  the  causes 
which  operated  in*  producing  permanent 
varieties  in  the  human  species  have  been 
discovered;  some  of  the  causes,  how- 
ever, which  are  universally  admitted  as 
influential  in  modifying  the  human  form 
and  color,  are  climate,  food,  habits,  and 
education ;  these  being  unchanged,  man, 
as  far  as  we  know — indeed,  the  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  experience, — 
would  remain  unchanged.  Time  itself, 
without  the  influence  of  these  modify- 
ing laws,  could  never  produce  any  im- 
pression on  the  human  person.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  nor  contradictory 
of  any  law  recognized  by  the  advocate 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  that 
the  Negro,  the  Copt,  and  the  Jew, 
should  present  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance now,  that  they  did  three  thousand 
vears  ago.  The  Copt  and  the  Negro 
live  on  the  same  soil  and  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  climatic  and  other- 
wise, that  they  were  then;  the  Jew, 
though  changing  his  climate,  has  not 
changed  his  habits,  has  not  amalgamated 
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with  otbor  nations,  observes  the  same 
regimen,  and  pnrsues  the  same  avooa- 
tiuns  now  that  he  ever  did.  The  only 
obange,  then,  which  he  has  undergone  in 
entire  conformity  with  physiological  laws, 
ii  that  of  color,  while  the  physiognomy, 
influenced  only  by  food,  and  habits,  and 
edacation,  remains  unchanged.  But  the 
assertion  that  man  does  not  change 
when  climate,  food,  moral  and  intelleo- 
toai  habits  are  changed,  is  contrary  to 
well  established  facts.  The  Jew,  occa- 
pyinf^  for  several  centuries  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  has  become  black  as  a  Negro. 
The  Brahmins,  evidently  descended 
from  the  same  conquering  race,  differ 
in  c<  mplexion  according  to  the  latitude 
they  occupy  in  the  immense  country  of 
Hindostan.  Tlie  Turk  in  Europe  has 
partially  assumed  the  Caucasian  cast  of 
countenance,  whilst  in  Western  Asia  he 
inclines  towards  the  Mongolian.  The 
Celtic  nations,  whom  it  would  be  the 
merest  quixotism  of  criticism  to  deny 
to  have  sprung  from  the  same  raoe, 
possess  very  different  characteristics; 
the  Irishman  is  unlike  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Scotchman  differs  materially 
from  both.  Perhaps  there  can  be  no 
two  nations  more  directly  the  antipodes 
of  one  another  in  mental  and  moral 
habits,  than  the  Irish  and  Scotch ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  historical  fact  more 
certain,  than  that  they  are  descendants 
from  a  common  stock.  The  Saxon  is 
different  in  almost  every  important  as- 
pect from  the  Dutch  who  now  inhabit 
the  country  from  which  be  formerly 
emigrated;  and  since  transplanted  into 
Ireland  has  superadded  to  the  parent 
stock  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  more 
genial,  impulsive  character  than  his 
brethren  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Channel ;  and  what  is  more  obvious  to 
us,  is  that  the  American  is  assuming 
a  physiognomy  of  his  own ;  it  is  not  that 
of  any  of  tne  races  from  which  he  is 
sprung,  nor  is  it  identical  with  that  of 
the  ot&pring  of  those  races  born  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  something  peculiar 
and  national. 

History,  then,  and  the  most  positive 
experience,  prove  that  varieties  have 
been  produced,  within  the  historic  pe- 
riod, in  families  descended  from  the  same 
race ;  it  is,  we  think,  then,  the  most  gra- 
tuitous hypothesis  to  maintain  that,  be- 
cause there  are  a  few  instances  of  perma- 
nency of  type,  during  the  historic  period, 
there  are,  therefore,  no  variations  at  all 
from  the  original  typical  stock.    This  ia 


simply  a  question  of  f&ots ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  none  has  been  more  completely 
and  triumphantiy  settied. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how- 
ever, how  is  it,  that  if  races  pqssess  the 
capabilities  of  change,  they  never  re-as- 
sume the  original  type,  and  that  the  ne- 
gro, after  being  exposed  for  centuries  to 
the  climate  of  America,  shows  no  signs 
of  becoming  white?  As  we  said  befoi;p, 
all  the  circumstances  which  govern  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  are  not 
known ;  but,  from  a  wide  induction  of 
facts,  the  law  has  been  discovered,  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  when 
the  nature  of  man  was  plastic,  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  action  of  the  circum- 
stances among  which  he  was  placed,  an 
impression  which  determined  his  conform 
mation  for  ever;  or,  in  the  more  scien- 
tific language  oif  Lyell,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  hu- 
man development  is  governed  by  the 
following  laws : 

"  Ist.  All  species  have  a  capacity,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  adapting  themselves  to 
external  circumstances. 

^^2d.  When  the  change  of  situation 
they  can  endure  is  great,  it  is  usually  at- 
tended with  some  modification  of  the 
form,  color,  size,  and  other  particulars ; 
but  the  mutations  thus  superinduced  are 
governed  by  constant  laws ;  and  the  ca- 
pability of  so  varying  forms  a  part  of  the 
permanent  specifac  character. 

"  8d.  Some  acquired  qualities  are  trans- 
missable,  &c. 

"4th.  The  entire  variation  from  the 
original  type  which  any  given  kind  of 
change  can  make,  must  usually  take 
place  in  a  very  short  space  of  time^  afUr 
which  no  further  variation  can  he  at" 
tained  by  continuing  to  alter  the  eireum^ 
stances^  though  ever  so  gradually ;  inde- 
finite divergence,  either  in  the  way  of 
deterioration  or  improvement,  being  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  least  excess  beyond  the 
defined  limits  being  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  individual." 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  simply 
theory ;  this  is  true,  but  it  is  a  theory 
evolved  from  a  very  wide  induction  of 
facts,  and  has  the  recommendation  of 
harmonizing  all  the  circumstances  known, 
with  regard  to  human  development; 
while  opposing  opinions,  which  are  theo- 
ries too,  run  singularly  counter  both  to 
facts  and  experience.  In  this  connection 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remarkable 
theory  of  Dr.  Knox,  that  races  can  never 
change,  and  never  amalgamate  or  emi- 
grate    without    eztinotion;    in    other 
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words,  thai  the  typical  oharaoter  and  lo- 
oatioD  of  a  race,  are  bo  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  well-being,  that  neither 
ean  be  changed  witliout  extinction.  On 
the  subject  uf  variations  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  before  remarked;  and 
the  connection  between  migration  and 
extinction  will  be  apparent  to  very  few 
but  the  doctor,  himself.  Most  of  the 
imtions  of  Europe  have  migrated  to  their 
present  locations  during  the  hidtoric  pe- 
riod, and  have  been,  pretty  generally, 
adulterated  with  a  foreign  element, 
which  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted, 
has  c<mtributed  to  tlieir  improvement. 
The  American  nation  is  certainly  derived 
from  a  great  many  different  stocks, 
without  any  signs  of  def^reneracy.  The 
attempt  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  by 
pointing  to  the  constant  accessions  made 
to  the  population  from  the  parent  stocks, 
manife:»t8  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Europeans  and 
tlieir  immediate  descendants  are  liable, 
in  the  process  of  acclimation,  to  many 
mere  diseases  than  the  native  American, 
and,  ov^nsequently,  exhibit  a  much  great- 
er mortality.  The  fact  is,  that  the  longer 
a  family  has  been  in  the  country,  the 
greater  is  its  immunity  from  disease,  and 
the  mure  does  it  multiply;  whilst  the 
least  healthy,  and  the  most  subject  to 
mortality,  is  the  European.  We  are  not 
certain  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  the 
British  Colonies ;  we  are  pretty  sure  it 
is  in  Canada,  and  incline  to  the  belief  it 
is  in  all  countries  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Man  does,  then,  not  only  survive  the 
flhock  given  to  his  system  by  the  action 
of  a  strange  climate,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  peculiarities,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently improved  by  the  process. 

8.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  you  as- 
cend the  stream  of  history,  there  is  no 
more  trace  of  unity  among  the  human 
race  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  you 
find  the  species  broken  into  divisions 
•till  more  fragmentary.  Where  you  now 
have  nations,  you  formerly  bad  tribes; 
and  mankind,  instead  of  converging  to- 
wards a  point,  as  you  trace  them  back 
towards  their  orifrin.  are  found  to  di- 
verge still  more  hopelessly,  rendering  the 
aearch  after  nnity  absolutely  desperate. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact,  that  the  first  form 
of  human  associations  known  to  history 
were  tribes ;  and  that  the  first  form  of 
{povernment  was  patriarchal.  But  to 
identify  societies  with  race,  is  to  con- 
found things  totally  distinct.  At  the 
present  day,  a  nation  is  by  no  means  co- 
eztensiye  with  a  race,  for  aeveral  king- 


doms are  peopled  by  members  of  the 
same  great  family.  Witness  the  Oeltio 
race  scattered  over  France,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland ;  the  Sclavonic  oc- 
cupying all  the  East  of  Europe,  and  the 
German  split  up  into  innumerable  petty 
nationalities.  It  is  impossible  then  from 
the  social  subdivisions  of  mankind  to 
infer  anything,  as  to  their  diversity  of 
origin;  and  tliis  is  more  especially  the 
case,  when  we  are  discussing  the  primi- 
tive state  of  society. 

The  first  form  of  government,  as  we 
have  just  said,  was  patriarchal;  the 
oldest  of  the  family  was  generally  the 
leader  of  the  tribe ;  this  was  dimply  an 
extension  of  the  family  relation,  and 
continued  until  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  people. 
The  sovereignty  was  then  conQned  to  a 
single  family,  and  by  slow  degrees  as- 
sumed all  the  various  mo<li  Heat  ions, 
which  we  at  present  find  in  stKsiety. 
Besides  this  very  natural  order  in  the 
development  of  government,  the  sub- 
division into  tribes  was  necessitated  by 
the  pursuits  of  primitive  man.  The  first 
avocations  of  the  race  were  pastoral, 
communities  were  thas  formed  not  too 
large  for  ac<)uiring  subsistence,  and  not 
too  small  for  sell-defence.  Every  pa^ 
toral  country  presents  the  some  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  Arab  of  the  desert 
is  a  living  embodiment  of  the  social 
state  in  the  same  locality  two  thousand 
years  ago.  He  lives  in  tribes,  which  are 
brf>ken  up  when  they  become  unwieldy 
or  when  internal  dissensions  arise,  and 
which  never  after  coalesce.  Yet  no  one, 
I  believe,  has  adduced  tlie  multiplicity  of 
tribes  as  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of 
stocks  from  which  the  Arab  is  descend- 
ed. The  clan  system  is,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  East  or  to  antiouity ;  it 
existed  until  a  very  recent  period  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  among  a  nation 
descended  of  course  from  a  common 
stock. 

To  adduce,  then,  the  multiplicity  of 
tribes  in  ancient  times,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  is  com[)letely  to  misapprehend  the 
state  of  the  question. 

The  same  remarks  hold  substantially 
ffoo<l  in  reference  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  diversity  of  language;  if  indeed, 
there  be  a  radical  divernty  in  language. 
Most  philologists  think  not,  and  I  believe 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  been  traced  to  a  com- 
mon Semitic  stem.  So  obvious  was  chis 
connection  to  the  most  eminent  sc'^olars 
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of  the  last  centorj,  th&t  the  oonveyanoe 
of  all  laDganges  to  a  common  origin,  was 
to  them  conclusive  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  The  opposers  of  this  unity 
say  they  make  no  pretensions  to  philo- 
logical research ;  seeing  however,  super- 
ficial differences  in  various  languages, 
they  are  disposed  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

If,  however,  a  radical  difference  did 
exist  hetween  the  various  languages  of 
the  world,  it  would  prove  nothing  against 
tlie  unity  of  the  race :  it  heing  obvious 
that  families,  confessedly  of  the  same  race, 
do  not  always  use  the  same  language. 
Tlie  Irish,  Welsh,  Gaolic,  and  French  are 
as  different, as  most  langua^^es  from  one 
another,  yet  still  are  consistent  with 
community  of  origin,  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  that  use  them.  The  Sooth  Sea 
Islanders  have  different  languages,  not 
only  in  the  different  groups,  but  in  the 
several  islands  which  compose  these 
groups;  and  in  the  small  Island  of  Tatua, 
not  more  than  80  miles  in  circnmfer- 
ence,  the  inhabitants  speak  four  different 
languages  totally  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. Yet  it  would  not  sound  very 
philosophicid  to  assign  different  origins 
to  the  iniiabitants  of  each  of  these  islands. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  indication  which 
is  at  all  valnable  in  antiquarian  research, 
points  invariably  to  migration  of  the  race 
from  a  single  centre :  it  is  the  deduction 
of  science  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
history  and  tradition.  Natii)nal  vanity 
is,  doubtless,  gratified  as  in  Greece,  by 
referring  to  Autochthones,  or  aborigines, 
springing  like  grasshoppers  from  the  soil ; 
but  this  tradition  is  involved  in  the 
obscnrity  of  remote  antiquity,  aud  is 
extremely  indistinct  in  its  outlines;  and, 
after  all,  amounts  only  to  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  first  recorded  emigrants  to 
Greece  found  inhabitants  there  before 
them.  The  inability  to  determine  when 
the  first  inhabitants  senled  there  arises 
amply  from  the  fact,  that  the  emigration 
took  place  before  the  historic  period. 
In  opposition  to  this  supposition  of  the 
first  mhabitants  of  Greece  springing  from 
the  soil,  or  being  created  on  the  spot, 
we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity  in  favor  of  the  migration  of  the 
race  from  a  spot  somewhere  in  North- 
western Asia.  The  Brahmins,  Chinese, 
and  Assyrians  too,  represent  the  human 
fiunily  as  descending  from  the  highlands 
of  Asia;  streaming  down  the  sides  of 
the  Hindoo  Oosh,  the  HimaUya,  and 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  finally  spread- 
ing over  the  acyoining  plains  to  the  con« 


fines  of  the  ocean.  The  history,  poetry, 
and  legends  of  Europe,  give  precisely  the 
same  account  of  the  settlement  of  that 
country ;  and  all  point  to  tlie  mysterious, 
sacred  East  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  cannot 
rely  much  on  the  chronicles  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  barbarous  age.  Yet  we  think, 
that  a  testimony  given  with  such  una- 
nimity and  universality  might  have  some 
weight  with  gentlemen  who  attribute 
such  a  profound  signiticancy  to  the  Gre- 
cian tradition  of  men  springing  from  the 
soil. 

Our  remarks  have  been  extended  to 
this  point  purposely  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Scripture,  because  we  do  not 
think  that  the  argument  from  Scripture 
would  have  much  weight  with  the 
maintainors  of  the  position  we  have 
been  attempting  to  controvert.  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  asserted,  was  never  given  for 
the  settling  of  physical  and  scientific 
questions,  nor  for  any  purpose,  indeed, 
but  the  propagation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth.  Be  it  so.  But  in  the 
purpose  of  Scripture  the  origin  of  man  is 
not  developed  as  a  simple  ethnological 
question,  but  dwelt  upon  as  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil  into  the  world,  and  its  transmission 
through  the  different  members  of  the 
hnman  family  down  to  the  present  time. 

All  orthodox  Christians  agree  wiUi 
St.  Paul,  in  tracing  the  predisposition  to 
evil  in  the  human  race,  to  one  man's 
transgression,  by  whom  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  aud  to  our  connection  with 
him  as  our  progenitor.  Moral  infirmity 
is  port  of  the  constitutional  bias  derived 
from  our  first  parents,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  according  to  the  theory  of 
Scripture,  by  our  intimate  union  with 
them  by  direct  descent. 

It  may  be,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  St 
Paul  was  deceived.  To  discuss  this  as- 
sertion, would  be  opening  up  a  question 
entirely  foreign  to  the  obiect  of  this  pa- 
per. Our  remarks  in  this  immediate 
connection  are  intended  only  for  those 
who  have  some  confidence  in  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  bearing  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject,  the  various  con- 
verging arguments  from  science,  history, 
and  tradition,  as  well  as  the  deeper 
moral  consciousness  of  the  race,  are,  we 
conceive,  conclusive  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. Man  instinctively  recognizes  man 
as  his  brother;  the  social  instinct  is 
paralyzed  only  when  oar  better  feelinga 
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ire  deadened.  Oar  hoped,  our  fears, 
our  aspirations  after  the  unseen,  are  all 
associated  with  the  society  and  fellow- 
ship of  oar  brother  man.  The  mysteri- 
ous sympathy  which  inspires  whole  na- 
tions with  the  emotions  of  a  single  man ; 
the  community  of  happiness  which 
spreads  through  society  under  the  thrill  of 
a  single  joy — and  the  deep  and  yearning 


tenderness  excited  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  great  misfortune — are  certainly  indica- 
tions of  something  ipore  than  a  mere 
general  resemblance  among  mankind ; 
and  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  no  other  theory,  than  that  whioh 
supposes  the  moral,  religious,  and  phy- 
sical unity  of  the  human  race. 


SBORBT    SOCIETIES— THE    KNOW    NOTHINGS. 
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ll/Jii  think  the  historians,  in  general, 
»T  have  scarcely  made  suflScient  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  secret  societies 
on  human  affairs.  They  have  written 
elaborately  of  the  external  events  of 
history,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynastie.s, 
of  the  migrations  of  races,  of  political 
changes,  of  victories  and  defeats,  of  the 
philosophy,  the  arts,  the  literatures,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  nations ; 
they  have  also  dwelt  with  circumstan- 
tial accuracy  upon  the  fortunes  of  great 
men,  their  precocious  youth,  their  ma- 
tare  splendor,  and  their  final  mistakes 
and  martyrdom;  but  the  workings  of 
those  mysterious  organizations,  which, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  have  controlled 
the  movements  of  society,  they  have 
treated  only  incidentally,  as  they  chanc- 
ed to  be  involved  in  larger  movements, 
and  without  that  careful  research  and 
comprehensive  philosophy  which  their 
importance  seems  to  demand. 

Yet,  no  phenomena  in  history  have 
been  more  constant,  or  more  poweiful 
hi  their  effects,  though  not  always  fla- 
grant, or  even  apparent,  than  the  opera- 
tions of  these  secret  brotherhoods.  From 
the  earliest  times,  and  among  every  peo- 
ple with  which  we  are  acqumnted,  they 
iMkve  not  only  existed,  but  exerted  con- 
uderable  influence  over  the  develop- 
ments of  humanity.  Among  the  oldest 
monuments  of  social  life,  carrying  as 
back  into  the  debatable  land  whioh  ho- 
vers between  a  misry  mythology,  and  a 
scarcely  less  misty  traditional  history,  in 
the  clouds  of  which  men  swell  into  the 
proportions  of  demi-gods,  and  the  re- 
former, the  civiliser,  the  thinker,  and  the 
poet,  take  the  shape,  in  the  excitable 
imaginations  of  their  followers,  of  celes- 
tial divinitios  ■  in  the  rade  hieroglyphics 


and  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
in  the  Orpiiic  legends  which  ante-date 
the  civilization  of  Greece — in  the  Cabi- 
rian  rites  of  Samothrace,  we  find  traces 
of  certain  mystic  associations,  which 
were  spread  over  vast  empires,  pithering 
into  their  shadowy  folds  the  wisest  men 
of  the  day,  teaching  through  symbols 
the  nio^t  exalted  sentiments,  and  deposit- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  the  seeds  of  a  su- 
perior social  order.  And,  in  each  subse- 
quent age — from  the  Eleusinian,  and 
other  mysteries  of  Greece,  and  the  Uac- 
chanalia  of  Rome — through  the  JJisei- 
plini  ArcwU  of  the  earlier  Christians — 
the  Odinio  priesthood  of  Scandinavia — 
the  Druids,  the  Free- Masonry,  the  Mon- 
achism,  the  Kosicrucianism,  the  Knight- 
hoods of  tlie  middle  ages — the  Santa 
Uermandad  of  Si)ain,  the  Vehm-Gerichte 
of  Geniiany,  the  Carbonari  of  Italy — 
down  to  the  Red  Republican  conclaves 
of  France,  the  Trade  Unions  of  England 
— and  the  Odd-Fellow — and  Know-No- 
thingism  of  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  such  as^ociations  has 
increased,  until  we  may  safely  regard 
them  as  co-extensive  with  the  civilized 
world.  They  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  society,  and  Uiough  not  as  daz- 
zling to  the  imaginations  of  men  as  in 
the  more  primeval  and  credulous  ages, 
they  are  still  potent  instruments  of  good 
and  evil,  embracing,  as  they  do,  multi- 
tudes of  disciples  taken  out  of  every 
rank  and  condition  of  human  existence. 
If  their  members  were  numbered,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  the 
omputation  would  extend  into  the  mil- 
li  tns. 

A  certain  uniformity  of  character  per- 
vades these  associations,  in  the  midst, 
however,  of  a  very  marked  and  con- 
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tnsted  yariety.  The  principle  of  seoresy 
they  all  have  in  common,  and  this  im- 
pli^  also,  the  use  of  syrnbols,  or  mystic 
signs,  and  the  practice  of  hidden  cere- 
monies. But  their  objects,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  persons  comprised  in  each 
fraternity  and  the  world  outside,  differ  as 
widely  as  the  circumstances  of  place  or 
time  under  which  they  exist,  and  range 
from  a  simple  exercise  of  good-feeling  or 
charity,  to  the  inculcation  of  a  profound- 
er  philosophy,  the  overthrow  of  empires, 
and  tJhe  reconstruction  of  society. 

A  controversy  exists  among  learned 
men  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  which  some  regard  as 
simple  political  devices,  designed  to  im- 
press the  prevailing  spontaneous  religious 
&ith  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the 
initiated,  by  imposing  ceremonies,  and 
artistic  effects,  while  others  see  in  them 
profound  institutions,  founded  by  great 
and  good  men,  for  the  deliberate  end 
of  conveying  to  those  who  were  worthy 
to  receive  them,  the  recondite  doctrines 
of  a  pnre  morality,  and  a  divine  science. 
The  latter  view,  introduced  mainly  by 
Plutarch  and  the  later  Platonists,  elabo- 
rately insisted  upon  by  Warburton  in 
that  store-house  of  erudition,  tlie  Divine 
Legation,  and  largely  illustrated  by  the 
more  modern  works  of  St.  Croix,  in 
French,*  and  Oreuzert  and  Hermann,  in 
German,^  has  predominated  up  to  a  very 
recent  period ;  when  more  accurate  his- 
torical inquests,  and  a  more  scientific 
view  of  history,  are  thought  to  have 
dismissed  it,  along  with  the  ancient  view 
of  the  deep  theological  and  philosophical 
contents  of  the  early  myths.  But  it  is 
certainly  clear  that  these  mysteries,  if 
not  intended  to  impart  an  esoteric  wisdom 
aaperior  to  that  of  the  common  people, 
did  yet  shadow  forth  important  moral 
troth.  A  larger  meaning,  astronomical, 
metaphysical,  and  theosophic,  has  doubt- 
less been  given  to  them  by  the  allegoriz- 
ing tendencies  of  later  times,  than  they 
origi Daily  bore ;  but  the  idea  of  purifica- 
tion, of  tlie  surrender  of  vices,  and  growth 
in  virtue,  is  more  or  less  iuvolved  in  all. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
strong  hold  they  took  on  the  feelings  of 
the  initiated,  and  the  satisfaction  and 
peace  which  they  often  gave  unquestiona- 
bly to  their  consciences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  respect 
to  the  mysteries,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  designs  of  the  secret 


orders,  instituted  by  distingnished  men. 
such  as  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  or  or 
those  still  larger  fraternities,  like  the  Es- 
senes,  the  Templars,  the  Free-Masonfi 
the  Rosicruicians,  &c.,  which  were  orga- 
nized with  the  express  purpose  of  moral 
and  social  reform. 

The  sage  of  Samos,  though  he  con- 
cealed his  principal  doctrines  in  a  nim- 
bus of  words,  or  under  a  seal  of  invio- 
lable silence,  openly  avowed  his  objects 
to  be  scientific  instruction,  moral  culture, 
social  communion,  and  political  change. 
His  disciples  were  taught  both  speculat- 
ive tenets  and  positive  science,  and,  while 
collected  in  a  special  community,  were 
yet  induced  to  operate  on  the  interests 
of  society  at  large.  The  constituent 
principles  of  bis  academy  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  wished  to  see  carried  out 
in  the  government  of  a  nation,  and  the 
body  of  instruction  was  a  propaganda  of 
new  political  and  social  ideas.  MdUer, 
in  his  masterly  work  on  the  Dorians, 
contends  that  the  aim  of  Pythagoras  was 
to  exhibit  an  ideal  of  a  Dorian  State ;  but 
a  better  statement  of  his  leading  thought 
would  be,  that  he  wished  to  show,  by  a 
living  example,  how  the  State  and  the 
individual  might  both  reflect  the  hartno- 
nious  order  by  which  the  universe  was 
regulated  and  sustained.  His  celebrated 
societies  were  schools  of  philosophy,  poli- 
tical associations,  and  religions  brother- 
hoods, united  in  one;  and,  consequently, 
extending  their  discipline  to  the  whole 
man,  physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
moral. 

The  Essenos,  were  a  body  of  contem- 
plative religionists,  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  rise  in  Judea,  about  the  tnne 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  whose  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Essen,  a  jewelled  plate, 
containing  the  precious  stont-s,  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  De  Quincey, 
however,  in  a  brilliant  and  ingeiiious  es- 
say, contends  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  earlier  Christians,  adopted  with  a 
view  to  avoid  persecution,  and  to  enable 
them  to  propagate  the  new  religion  with 
more  security  and  effect.  His  argument 
is  not  satisfactory,  altogether,  or  rather, 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  *iUpp(»sition 
of  the  obscure,  ante  Clnistian  existence 
of  such  a  sect,  and  of  its  subsequent 
merger  in  the  private  assemblies  ot  the 
converted  Jews.  Yet  it  is  remarkable, 
as  he  states,  tliat  the  New  Te>tament  no 
where  speaks  of  the  Essenes,  or  their  im- 
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pnted  doctrines.  "Christ,  daring  his 
Diinistry  in  Pulestine,  is  bro'iglit  into 
contact  with  all  known  orders  of  men. 
Scribes  and  Doctors,  Sadducees  and 
Phariseo.*,  Herodians  and  follitwers  of  the 
Baptist,  Roman  officerti,  insolent  with 
authority,  tax-|,^t]ierers,  the  Pariahs  of 
the  land;  Galileans,  the  most  under- 
valued of  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  hos- 
tile to  the  very  natne  of  Jew,  rich  men 
clothe<l  in  purple,  and  poor  men,  fishing 
for  their  daily  bread ;  the  happy,  and 
those  that  sat  in  darkness,  wedding  par- 
ties and  funeral  parties,  solitaries  among 
hills  or  sea-shores,  and  multitudes  that 
could  not  be  counted;  mighty  cities,  and 
haridets  the  most  obscure;  golden  san- 
hedrims, and  the  glorious  temple,  where 
he  spoke  to  myriads  of  the  worshippers, 
and  lone  corners,  where  he  stood  in  con- 
ference with  a  single,  contrite  heart." 
Yet,  under  none  of  these  circumstances, 
do  we  hear  of  any  interview  betweer 
him  and  the  Essenes.  They  are  me»*- 
tioned  by  none  of  his  biographei-s ;  their 
name  dties  not  occur  in  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Paul,  never  allude  to  them ;  and  tlie 
Apocalypse  of  St.  Jolm  is  equally  silent. 
Agaiti,  as  the  same  writer  is  at  pains  to 
indicate,  there  was  a  singular  resem- 
blance between  both  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essenes  and  those  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians, and  tlieir  practical,  moral,  as  well 
as  religious  observances.  Their  hospi- 
tality, their  antelucan  worship,  their 
aversion  to  marriage,  their  scrupulosity 
as  to  oaths,  their  faithfulness  to  friends, 
and  love  of  peace,  their  contempt  of  pain 
and  death,  their  white  robes,  their  meals, 
their  silence  and  gravky,  and,  above  all, 
their  lofty  and  spiritual  religious  princi- 
ples, seem  but  mere  echoes  of  the  primi- 
tive economy  of  the  Christians,  as  it  is 
declared  to  us  in  the  Apost^^lical  consti- 
tutions. But,  whether  the  Essenes  were 
Obristiaas  or  not,  we  have  every  reason 
to  infer  that  the  Christians  were,  at  first, 
a  secret  society,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
cherished  a  secret  discipline  and  doctrine, 
which  only  the  initiated  were  allowed  to 
know.  Neander  and  Mosheira,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  pass  lightly  over  the  fact, 
which  is  abundantly  established  by  Pagan 
and  Christian  authorities.  Their  rites 
were  celebrated  in  secret,  and  guarded 
from  profane  eyes  with  jealous  vigilance, 
a  peculiar  costume  of  the  order  was  cus- 
tomary, on  certain  solemn  occasions,  as 
when  baptism  was  administered  to  the 


candidates,  and  secret  signs  of  recogni- 
tion were  used  among  the  members,  in 
order  tiiat  the  dispensers  of  the  fraternal 
charities  might  know  to  whom  to  admi- 
nister relief,  and  that  travellers,  sojourn- 
ing in  strange  countries,  might  discern 
their  true  iriends. 

The  origin  of  Freemasonry  is  lost  in 
the  mist  of  the  ages,  or  rather  in  the  luiat 
of  words  which  learned  men  are  apt  to 
throw  about  that  exceedingly  remote  and 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Some  trace 
it  to  the  Collegia  fahrorvm  of  Borne, 
and  others  to  King  Solomon,  while 
Captain  George  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery at  Woolwich,  cuts  the  question 
short  (or  long  rather)  by  making  it 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  gh)be. 
"When  the  Sovereign/'  says  he,  ''rais- 
ed on  Masonic  principles  the  beauteous 
globe  "  *  &c.,  &c.  But,  as  a  society,  the 
Mas<»ns  fii^t  attracted  attention,  during 
tlie  Middle  Ages,  when  the  trades  began 
to  be  incorporated,  as  the  corporation  of 
the  Architects,  because  tiiey  were  con- 
cerned in  the  structure  of  those  grand 
religious  edifices,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Cathedrals,  at 
first,  assumed  a  leading  and  conspicu- 
ous position.  Confining  their  mysteri;« 
to  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  they  were  af- 
terwards extended  to  scientific  princi- 
plefi,  as  their  religious  tenets.  Protected 
by  charters  from  the  clerical  and  secular 
p4)wer."*,  and  composed  of  members  se- 
lected out  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
they  grew  into  great  power,  and  drop- 
ping their  technical  character,  came  at 
last  to  be  mere  social  and  charitable  so- 
cieties, having  for  their  motto,  '*  Brother- 
ly Love,  Relief  and  Truth,"  and  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  establi^liraent  of 
schools,  the  extension  of  hospitality,  and 
the  practice  of  a  pure  morality.  The 
conversion  of  the  world  to  the  princi- 
ples of  social  equality  and  freedom  has 
always  been  imputed,  to  them  as  a  main 
design  of  their  organization,  by  the  des- 
pots in  Church  or  State,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  anathematized  or  persecut- 
ed them. 

Whether  this  comprehensive  scheme 
was  cherished  by  the  Free-Masons  or 
not,  it  was  confessedly  an  object  with 
the  secret  order  of  the  Illuminati,  which 
arose  in  Germany  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which,  as  revived  by 
that,  arch-quack  and  mystagogne,  Count 
Cagliostro,  had,  according  to  Louis  Blanc, 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  preparation 


*  Um  and  AbuM  of  Fnt  MMoorf.  London,  178B. 
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of  that  event  Founded  in  1776,  by 
Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  lavr 
at  Ingoldstadt,  it  soon  spread  over  En- 
rope,  and  sent  a  shiver  through  all  the 
established  governments.  A  student  of 
Pythagoras  and  the  RosicmciaDs,  Weis- 
haupt's  primary  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  organize  a  movement 
against  the  Jesuits,  ovith  whom  he  had 
had  a  long  and  sore  quarrel ;  but  he  was 
not  slow  in  giving  his  order  a  cosmopo- 
litan extension.  A  republican,  a  moral- 
ist, and  a  scholar,  he  sought  to  extend 
republicanism,  morality  and  learning  to 
the  whole  human  family.  In  order  to 
do  this  more  effoctually,  he  resorted  to 
the  known  influences  of  decorations, 
symbolic  initiations,  &c.,  which  impress 
the  popular  imagination  and  heart.  By 
the  sole  attraction  of  mystery,  by  the 
single  power  of  association,  to  submit 
to  one  will,  and  to  animate  with  the  same 
breath  thousands  of  men  in  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe ;  to  maice  entirely  new 
beings  of  tiiese  men  by  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive education ;  to  render  them  obe- 
dient to  madness,  to  death,  to  invisible 
and  unknown  leaders ;  to  weigh  secret- 
ly, with  such  a  legion  upon  courts,  to 
envelop  sovereigns,  to  direct  govern- 
ments at  their  pleasure,  and  to  lead  Eu- 
rope to  that  point,  that  every  superstition 
should  be  annihilated,  every  monarchy 
abated,  every  privilege  of  birth  de- 
clared unjust,  the  very  ri^ht  of  proper- 
ty abolished,  and  the  equality  of  the  first 
christians  proclaimed — such  was  the  gi- 
gantic plan  of  the  founder  of  the  Illumi- 
nati.  *  He  appeared,  too,  at  a  time  most 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  hidden 
practices.  The  German  mind  was  agi- 
tated with  wonders  and  novelties.  A 
curate  named  Gassner,  who  exorcised 
devils  and  cured  the  sick,  by  simple  for- 
malaries,  counted  almost  a  million  of  ad- 
herents. At  Leipsic  immense  crowds 
gathered  on  the  public  square  to  see  the 
ghoet  of  the  magician  Schotfa;  nume- 
roos  interpretations  of  the  mystic  book  of 
the  Revelations  were  circulated;  and 
the  Queen  of  Prus.«ia  and  her  women 
themselves  maintained  that  they  had 
seen  the  White  J^dy.  Thus  sensibi- 
lity to  the  marvellous  was  widely 
awake;  and  thus  Wei^hanpt  attracted 
the  simple  by  their  hoi)e3  and  fears, 
and  the  great  by  their  love  of  pow- 
er. Otinnts,  dukes,  and  noblemen  of 
all  grades  became  his  disciples,  and  a 
perfect  fanaticism,  in  the  cause  of  en- 


lightenment in  the  new  light  sprang  np, 
when  the  order  was  formally  suppressed, 
amid  storms  of  rage  and  conflict,  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  But  Oagliostro  took 
up  its  rent  and  dissevered  mantle,  and, 
in  that  wonderful  compound  of  mesmer- 
ism, legerdemain,  magic,  exorcism  and 
folly,  by  which  he,  as  the  Grand-Eophta, 
(which  Goethe  has  finely  ridiculed) 
humbugged  the  visionaries  and  simple- 
tons of  France,  restored  the  order  to 
more  than  its  pristine  glory.  The  storr 
of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  with  which 
his  impostures  were  connected,  has  gone 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  his  own 
end  was  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  on  the 
Adriatic,  where  he  languished  for  three 
years  in  the  horrible  i^ts  of  a  dungeon, 
and  then  gave  up  the  giiost,  in  1795. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  speak  of 
of  the  Santa  Hermandad  of  Spain,  the 
Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Lomburg  bro- 
thers of  Denmark,  and  a  score  oi  other 
secret  institutions  which  have  arisen  at 
different  times  and  in  different  coun- 
tries; and  we  refer  to  those  we  have 
named,  only  as  an  illustration  of  one  or 
two  important  principles.  They  show 
that  this  bent  to  mysterious  brother- 
hoods is  a  permanent  phenomenon  of 
history,  while  they  lieip  ms  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  their  sudden  and 
prodi^nous  success,  as  well  as  their 
inevitable  tendency,  after  a  temporary 
triumph,  to  dissolution  and  decay.  A 
great  many  people  ascribe  their  advent 
and  sway  to  mere  delusion  or  trickery; 
but  they  have  a  deeper  foundaticm  in 
human  nature,  for  which  the  cunning 
of  the  few  and  the  folly  of  the  many, 
that  easy  solution  for  troublesome  pnib- 
lems,  will  not  entirely  account.  In  their 
oripn,  tiie  greater  number  of  these  as- 
sociations have  been  really  benevolent, 
and  of  sincere  and  earnest  purposes. 
A  true,  honest  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  mankind,  a  chivalric  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  and  profound  religious  con- 
victions have  often  lain  at  their  roots. 
Tliis  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, with  the  Enignt  Templars,  with 
the  lllnminati,  with  the  revolutionary 
societies  of  Europe,  and  with  many  of 
our  own  secret  charitable  societies.  And 
it  was  this  which  mainly  fustened  upon 
them  the  regards  and  attachments  of 
their  followers ;  for  the  theory  of  delu- 
sion, of  imposture,  of  a  wilful  trifling 
and  hocus  pocus  which  certain  minda 
consider  amply  adequate  for  the  olear- 
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est  explanation  of  whatever  is  straoge 
or  surprising  in  this  strange  world,  we 
hold  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Great  and 
stirring  movements — movements  which 
extend  over  large  tracts  of  space,  which 
conquer  a  species  of  perplexity  as  to 
time,  which,  if  they  do  not  survive  in  a 
continuous  line,  still  reappear  with  an 
evident  constancy,  diving  down  like  a 
duck  fn  one  age  (because  the  sports- 
nuin's  shot-gun,  perhaps,  is  levelled  that 
way),  to  come  up  in  another,  do  not 
argue  a  universal  and  undying  gullibi- 
lity in  our  race,  but  deeper  principles 
at  work,  and  striving  to  get  acceptance. 
The  specific  causes  of  the  phenomena 
we  are  considering  are  several,  and 
among  the  first,  the  inherent  and  irre- 
pressible love  of  our  poor  human  na- 
ture for  mystery  itself — mystery  whieh 
is  consubstantiate,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  with  the  infinite  depth  and  yearnings 
of  our  souls.  We,  all  of  us,  feel  at 
timea,  with  Thomas  Brown,  as  if  there 
were  not  miracles  enough  in  the  uni- 
verse to  fill  our  boundless  capacity  for 
faith.  But,  without  entering  in  these 
profounder  regions,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  simple  secret,  shared  between  one 
or  two  persons,  is  a  bond  of  union  and 
amity,  and  a  source  of  peculiar  enthu- 
siasm? When  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  has  spoken  the  word,  brooded  over 
in  silence  so  long  with  tremendous  al- 
temntions  of  fear  and  hopes,  to  the 
heart  of  the  maiden,  does  not  the  world 
take  on  another  hue,  and  fill  up  with  an 
unwonted  glory?  What  sweet  and 
ble^sed  radi.-tnce  hovers  over  the  secret 
nuptial  couch,  which  one  glimmer  of 
the  day,  one  prying  eye,  or  one  listening 
ear,  would  wither  and  dash  into  dark- 
ness. Speech,  says  the  German  pro- 
verb, is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden. 
"Bees  will  not  work,  except  in  dark- 
ness," fays  Onrlyle ;  *'  thought  will  not 
work  except  in  silence;  neither  will 
virtue  work  except  in  sccresy."  It  is 
not,  however,  secresy  itself,  so  much  as 
a  communion  of  secresy  which  weaves 
the  charm.  Let  the  silence  and  secresy 
relate  not  to  a  few  but  to  a  multitude, 
let  it  span  the  earth  with  its  unseen 
mystic  ties,  let  it  trace  iti^clf  back  to 
hoar  and  venerable  antiquity,  and  look 
forwards  to  the  far  visionary  future, 
linking  the  two  together  by  awful 
truths  which  dare  not  be  avowed,  and 
vet  must  be  propagated,  communicating 
in  the  broadest  daylight  by  unseen 
teletrraplis,  and  stretching  out  in  the 
gloom  of  night  a  bloody  hand  as  in 


Spalatro^d  vision;  while  back  of  all 
there  stands  a  vast,  intangible,  dark 
association,  woven  into  a  complicated 
network  of  afiiliated  association ;  having 
its  agents  everywhere,  omniscient  as  the 
eye  of  Coisar — omnipotent  as  the  hand 
of  Death, — and  what  a  mingled  fascina- 
tion of  terror  and  power  and  glory 
steals  into  our  thoughts.  Connect  the 
idea  of  benevolence  with  it,  or  the 
watch  and  ward  of  some  high  truth, 
and  the  secret  spell  becomes  a  grand 
enchantment.  It  recalls  those  imposing 
oriental  fables  of  subterraneous  spirits 
who  guard  tlie  sacred  treasure  beneath 
the  root  of  the  sea ;  or  we  think  of  the 
mystic  virgins,  who,  in  the  depths  of 
caves,  mufiSed  from  human  sight, 
shelter  the  fiame  of  life;  or  fiitting 
images  of  the  everlasting  wanderer,  who 
bears  from  generation  to  generation,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows  and  woes  of 
his  race,  of  which  he  must  not  wholly 
unburden  his  breast,  impart  a  kind  of 
supernatural  sublimity,  or  at  least  an 
apparitional  and  portentous  greatness  to 
the  conception. 

The  symbolism  of  these  societies — the 
impressive  rites  and  ceremonies — the 
brilliant  decorations — the  dignities  and 
orders — is  a  second  cause  of  the  power- 
ful appeal  which  they  make  to  human 
nature.  Our  ordinary  life,  save  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
prosaic,  but  our  souls  are  full  of  poetry, 
and  glad  to  escape  from  its  dryness  and 
monotony.  We  tire  of  the  arid  deserts 
over  which,  with  our  halting  caravans 
and  heavy  merchandise,  we  pass  wearily, 
and  we  run  like  children  towards  anv 
verdurous  i)lain,  or  purling  brook,  though 
it  prove  only  afaia  morgana.  Our  soula 
feel  themselves  regal,  while  our  environ- 
ments are  squalid  and  beggarly.  Lying 
in  mangers — swaddled  in  rajis — toiling 
as  the  ox  or  the  ass  never  toiled — ex- 
hausted, overtasked,  feeding  on  husks — 
with  a  curtain  of  drab  drawn  ncrosa  the 
glories  of  the  landscape  and  the  sunrise, 
we  are  yet  conscious  natives  of  palaces 
— ^at  home  amid  fiowers,  and  wine,  and 
music,  and  dresses  studded  with  gems, 
and  a  high  and  stately  intercourse,  and  a 
life  whoso  appliances  are  splendor,  and 
whose  motions  are  graces  and  harmonies. 
Even  the  simulation  or  mere  appearance 
of  these  is  seductive.  Whatever  recalls 
to  us  a  sense  of  our  true  destiny — what- 
ever represents  it  to  our  imaginations, 
though  intrinsically  puerile  aud  flatulent 
— high-sounding  titles — regalia — the 
pomp   oi    ceremonies— banners,    orna- 
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ments— is  welcome  m  the  absence  of  the 
reality.  "Not  one  logical,  raensurative 
fecnlty,"  exclaims  TenfelsdrOckh,  "bat 
our  imaginative  one  is  king  over  as; 
priest  and  prophet  to  lead  us  heaven- 
ward,  or  magician  and  wizard  to  lead  ns 
hell-ward."  The  State  and  the  Ohurch 
ha^e  long  known  this,  and  addressed 
thom^lves  to  its  nice  application.  By 
the  brilliancy  of  courts,  heraldic  coats 
of  arms,  military  ensigns,  the  insignia  of 
office,  baldricks  and  caparisons,  buttons 
and  decorations,  and  the  magnificence  of 
rite:S  they  have  wielded  the  minds,  by 
first  dazzling  the  imaginations  of  men. 
Gonsider  an  army  witiiout  its  gay  trap- 
pings and  uniforms,  its  standards  and 
parades — its  pomp  and  glorious  circum- 
stance! Consider  Oatholicirtm  without 
its  robes  and  cassocks,  and  painted  win- 
dows, and  gilded  altars,  and  waving  in- 
cense, and  the  daily  miracle  of  the  host  I 
Secret  societies,  in  the  third  place,  are 
often  a  necessary  resort  nnder  the  Ivnx- 
eyed  and  poweif ul  despotisms,  which  lie 
in  wait  for  the  appearance  of  new  truth. 
More,  perhaps,  tlian  any  other  cause,  has 
this  one  led  to  the  formation  of  hidden 
agencies  for  the  defence  and  nurture  of 
clierivhed  d(>ctrines  and  hopes.  It  is 
well  said  by  Confucius,  that  when  light 
caino  into  the  world,  a  thousand  spirits 
of  darkness  stand  ready  to  seize  upon 
her,  and  strangle  her  in  her  birth. 
Every  new  truth,  especially  if  it  be  im- 
portant truth,  whicli  menaces  old  estab- 
lishments, or  rebukes  ancient  manners 
and  opinions,  has  to  fight  its  way  inch 
by  inch  to  general  acceptance.  Con- 
suming fires  of  persecution  are  kindled 
nfhnd  it — legions  of  stipendiaries  hang 
over  it  with  their  swords — popular  ma- 
lignity watches  it  with  jealous  care— or 
mitred  priests  and  crowned  kings  let 
loose  their  ubiquitous  police  of  spies  and 
Rpearmen  to  dog  its  track,  and  arrest,  or 
thwart,  or  crush  out  its  life.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  early  Christians 
guarded  so  zealously  the  admissions  to 
the  small  number  of  their  disciples — 
that  they  celebrated  their  worship  in 
caves  and  catacombs,  and  stole  furtively 
from  laud  to  land,  like  outcasts  hunted 
by  dogs,  or  guilty  wretches  flying  from 
the  presence  of  their  fellows.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  the  aspiring  minds 
of  Europe,  who  would  cast  from  the 
backs  of  the  people  the  heavy  weight 
of  wrong,  which  centuries  of  royal  and 
priestly  oppression  have  heaped  upon 
them,  most  machinate  in  secret,  must 
move  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  or 


under  the  pale  light  of  stars,  must  buy 
their  papers  in  tombs,  and  send  theur 
dispatches  through  the  air — and  gather 
adherents  by  conspiracy— or  undermine 
and  elude,  and  ferret,  and  circumvent. 
"  Echo  must  not  babble  of  their  wherea- 
bouts,"— nor  the  lightest  footfall  betray 
them  tx)  sudden  death.  Argus,  with  his 
hundred  eyes,  hovers  around  them,  while 
Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  is 
eager  to  seize  them.  All  the  dread  ma- 
chinery of  government,  all  the  selfish 
instincts  of  power,  are  their  enemies. 
Ahl  what  a  story  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  adventures — of  heroic  daring, 
and  subtle  sagacity — of  impossible  com- 
munications across  barriers  and  cordons 
finally  achieved — ^insuperable  obstacles 
overcome — secrets  of  cabinets  wrung 
from  their  inmost  archives — espionage 
submitted  to  a  keener  espionage  and 
made  to  witness  unwittingly  of  facts 
whose  discovery  became  its  despair. 
What  a  story  of  such  things  could  Kos- 
suth and  Mazzini  tell,  if  policy  permit- 
ted them  to  unseal  their  lips,  and  declare 
the  solicitudes  and  shifts  by  which  the 
spark  of  republican  freedom  has  been 
kept  idive  and  carried  over  Europe! 
^'Tako  the  young  child,  and  go  into 
Ee3rpt,"  is  a  command  addressed  to  all 
who  bear  with  them  a  precious  deposit 
of  truth. 

The  last  cause  to  be  mentioned  of  the 
prevailing  disposition  to  fly  into  secret 
organizations,  is  one  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
have  thought  or  written  of  the  subieot. 
We  mean  the  obvious  inability  of  ex- 
isting societv  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul.  The  actual  reUtions  of 
men  to  each  other,  are  almost  univer 
sally  felt  as  a  bnrden,  if  not  a  curse. 
The  struggles  they  engender,  the  long 
and  painiul  warfare  against  poverty 
and  disease,  the  meanness,  the  false- 
hood, the  competition,  the  cnt^throat 
conditions  of  success,  the  smallness  of 
the  recompense  when  you  do  succeed, 
the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  the 
mere  physical  life,  and  the  low  estimate 
put  on  all  kinds  of  spiritual  greatness, 
the  anarchy  of  opinion  in  politics,  philo- 
sophy, and  religion,  the  hoUowness  of 
church  worship,  *'  the  oppressor's  wrong, 
the  proud  man's  contumely;"  in  short, 
a  thousand  flagrant  departures  from  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  just  and  troe, 
force  us  to  take  refuge,  not  as  Hamlet 
contemplated  in  the  *^  undiscovered  coon- 
try,'*  but  in  associations  which  promise 
an  escape  and  relief.    The  harmonies  of 
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life  and  interconrse  which  we  seek  in 
▼jiin,  amid  the  jeers  and  difioords  of  our 
mere  bu-iness  eocietie-,  we  hope  to 
find  in  the  narrower  but  more  sympa- 
thetic circle  of  tlie  special  brotherhoods. 
"Around  us,"  we  say  to  ourselve-s  **all 
is  hard,  cold,  formal,  distant^  and  un- 
ideal — a  social  Nova  Zembla,  where  the 
heart  is  benumbed  by  the  universal 
wintry  air,  and  the  better  thoughts  fail 
back  like  buds  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
frosts.  Let  us  solace  ourselv&n  in  some 
select  and  worthy  fraternity,  composed 
of  the  finer  spirits  of  the  race,  and 
living  not  in  its  selfish  prapensities,  bat 
according  to  a  noble  ideal  of  the  heart. 
Let  us  sail  away  from  this  rude,  coarse, 
over-crowded  continent,  to  some  plea- 
sant little  isle,  in  the  golden  tropics, 
where  the  day,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  shall 
be  a  summer  day,  and  the  nights  shall 
be  filled  with  moonlight  and  syren 
serenades.  There,  in  the  depths  of  our 
retreat,  while  the  perfumed  breezes  blow 
gently  over  our  cheeks,  with  hands 
grasped  in  warm  fellow  hands,  let  us 
bow  down  and  invoke  that  ideal  of  a 
true  society,  which  is  grander  than 
Christianity,  and  as  fair  as  the  sweet  com- 
panies of  heaven.  Let  us  gradually  pre- 
pare men  for  their  future — for  the  equali- 
ty, the  liberty,  and  the  glory  which  is 
their  riglit — by  a  secret  regeneration 
which  shall  gradually  extend  over  the 
whole  ol'  humanity."  Thus,  contempla- 
tive, ardent,  ambitious,  and  sympathetic 
mind:*,  are  alike  drawn  from  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  life  into  partial  and 
generally  impractical  schemes  of  secret 
reform,  and  thus  organizations  are  re- 
cruited which  come  in  time  to  be  the 
most  formidable  instruments  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  furtherance  of  the  grander 
movements  <»f  society. 

Strong,  however,  as  the.  impelling 
motives  of  these  associations  are,  tlie 
forces  of  cohesion  which  bring  them 
together  and  the  outside  pressures  which 
keep  them  so,  they  are  intrinsiciilly 
exposed  to  one  or  the  other  *)f  two 
fatalities.  They  corrupt  inwardly,  or 
they  provoke  outward  liostilities  wliich 
become  their  ruin.  No  matter  how 
pure  their  original  intentions,  they 
sooner  or  later  degenerate;  or,  if  they 
do  not  degenerate,  they  get  to  be  so 
p<»werfal  that  society,  by  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  rises  against  their  life. 
The  ancient  mysteries  were  undoubte<lly 
at  the  outset  purely  religious  obser- 
vances, but  they  became  the  scenes  of 
a  licentiousness  which  oanaot  be  ex- 


pressed in  words,  the  very  iiame  of 
their  ceremonies,  orgia^  now  signifying 
whatever  is  detestable  and  repulsive  in 
human  indulgence.  The  schools  of 
Pythag«ira«,  in  Greece,  at  la^^t  excited 
an  indignant  insurrection  of  the  i>eople. 
The  secret  discipline  of  the  early  church, 
as  its  initiatory  rites,  have  grown  into 
the  ^'reserve"  and  the  nmmmeries  of 
Romanism.  The  Knights  Templars, 
who  projected  the  political  unity  of 
Europe,  ended  a«  a  grasping  and  avari- 
cious sect.  The  Freemasons  have  never 
recovered  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  and 
if  we  may  belie^^e  De  Quincey,  tlieir 
principal  secret  now  is,  the  imposing 
style  in  which  the  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Ma«ter  causes  the  trembling  neo- 
phyte to  "fork  over"  his  two  guineas 
for  a  general  supply  of  brandy  and 
water.  In  a  word,  our  humanity  will 
not  be  cheated ;  it  will  not  permit  any 
of  its  representatives  to  seclude  them- 
selves with  impunity  from  the  general 
mass;  even  in  its  own  apparent  inter- 
ests; for  when  they  make  the  attempt, 
it  either  withholds  from  them  the 
sources  of  life,  allowing  them  to  dwin- 
dle and  mortify  like  a  limb  cut  from  the 
parent  body,  or  it  stimulates  the  jea- 
lousy of  its  fellows  into  internecine 
hatred. 

We  have  made  a  long  preamble,  in 
what  has  been  said,  to  a  few  w<»rd8 
which  we  have  to  utter  about  the  Know 
NoTiTiNGe — but  it  was  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  society  which  bap- 
tises its  members  as  ignoramuses,  and 
which  has  made  such  strange  havoc  of 
late  among  the  political  piirties,  i.«,  in 
some  sort,  a  lir)eal  descendant  of  the  se- 
cret societies  gone  before.  It  h&s  origin- 
ated in  many  of  the  same  causes,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  share  the  same 
fate.  Whether  its  objects  are  as  digni- 
fied or  liberal  as  some  of  theirs  have 
been,  we  cannot  say,  because  in  res]>ect 
to  those  objects  it  is  literally  nescient. 
It  refuses  to  declare  its  purposes,  save  as 
they  may  be  learned  from  its  acts  which 
fall,  ever  and  anon,  like  claps  of  thunder 
upon  a  startled  world.  But  it  is  quite 
universally  believed  that  its  aim  is  to 
establish  a  strict  Americanism  in  the 
public  life  of  this  country ;  and,  in  order 
to  accompli>h  that  end,  to  exclude  all 
foreigners,  especially  Roman  Catholics, 
fhim  the  pursuit  of  ofiice. 

If  this  be  so,  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
that  its  doctrine,  as  well  as  its  discipline, 
is  objectionable,  and  that  neither  Demo- 
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cracy  ttor  Christianity  will  justify  the 
means  or  the  ends  it  proposes. 

As  to  the  former,  unless  we  have 
grossly  misraken  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  a  true  State,  and  a  trie  Ohurch, 
the  very  idea  of  a  secret  organization  is 
at  war  with  both-^at  war  with  tlie  grand 
hamanitnry  aims,  their  open,  manly, 
frank,  and  comprehensive  character. 
Demncracy  is  a  theory  of  society,  which 
rests  the  liberty  of  all  inen  npon  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality,  and  bounds  its  sym- 
pathies only  by  the  good  of  the  whole 
people.  It  c«»n templates  nothing  less 
than  the  Ooromon wealth,  or,  as  the  word 
truly  jiignities,  the  common  weal.  It 
can  entertain,  therefore,  my  very  friind- 
ly  feeling  for  any  scheme  oi  action  which 
fall^  short  of  timt  exalted  and  impiirtial 
scope.  Universal  in  its  nature,  it  has  no 
occasi(<n  f(»r  concealments  or  stratagems, 
Its  methods  are  open  and  above-board, 
because  its  objects  are  not  private  nur 
exclusive,  but  public.  What  has  it  to 
fear  from  the  broadest  daylight — the  in- 
tensest  scrutiny  of  the  gun— or  even  the 
purer  t:e:irch  of  God*8  own  steadfast  eye? 
But  scorning  whatever  is  sinister,  every- 
thing indeed  which  approaches  the  enig- 
matical, the  obscure,  or  the  indirect,  how 
cau  it  tolerate  the  dark  works  of  an 
agency  unknown  to  it — an  agency  which 
skulks  like  owls  and  bats  at  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  morning,  and  which,  like 
the  pestilence,  walketh  in  darkness? 
Democracy  says  to  its  children,  '*  I  am 
open,  honest,  and  free  I  Jn  the  old 
world,  beneath  the  sensitive  and  grinding 
feudalisms  of  Church  and  State,  there 
may  be  reason  for  those  who  meditate 
good  purposes  to  plot  in  secret  and  ma- 
ture their'  benevolent  plans  under  the 
wings  of  silence,  but  with  me  there  can 
be  no  such  need.  Let  your  thought  be 
known,  and  who  is  there  to  harm  you  ? 
Open  your  lieart*,  tliat  their  good  wishes 
may  profit  all  I  Why  reserve  anything 
unless  it  be  evil  ?  why  muffle  and  hide 
your  tracks,  if  you  go  about  good  ?  Are 
there  wolves  an<l  beasts  of  prey  to  eat 
you  up  the  montent  you  are  exf)Osed?" 

In  the  same  way,  the  church,  in  the 
true  idea  of  it,  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  object  less  broad  tlian  the  g(»od 
of  all  men,  nor  with  methods  less  open 
than  its  own  universal  charities.  An 
awful  mistake  has  been  committed  in 
omsidering  the  ciiurch  as  having  an  in- 
terest or  policy  apart  from  the  interest 
hiiJ  policy  of  the  human  race,  in  con- 
verting U  into  an  ecclesiasiicism,  for  the 
iDoulcation  of  creeds,  and  the  separation 


of  men  one  from  another  on  grounds  of 
mere  belief,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
univer<al  spiritual  economy,  identical 
with  all  thai  is  truthful  and  loving  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Of  course, 
all  they  who  take  the  narrow  view  of  it, 
will  find  little  in  its  idea  or  functions  to 
rebuke  the  spirit  of  exclusivism  or  se- 
cresy  in  any  of  its  manifestations ;  but 
they  who  take  the  larger  view,  who  see 
in  all  the  designs  of  Christ  a  truth  and 
goodness  commensurate  with  the  uni- 
verse, will  shrink  instinctively  from  every 
scheme  which  proposes  to  work  under- 
ground like  a  mole,  or  to  bottle  up  the 
overflowing  graces  of  the  Creator  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  own  sect  or  party. 
Christianity  must  work  for  all  men,  in 
the  openest  and  directest  way,  or  cease 
to  work  at  all.  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  tliis  in  it^  earlier  hi8t<»ry,  in  its 
disastrous  deflections  int(»  gross  ecclesias- 
tical impositions,  and  need  not  dwell 
upon  that  head.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  it  must  exhibit  a  spirit  as  broad, 
generous,  and  as  frank  as  the  spirit  of  our 
political  organization,  or  fall  disgrace- 
fully behind.  "  its  doors  must  be,"  as 
an  able  writer  has  said,  "^  as  wide  as  the 
doors  of  our  political  house,  or  we  shall 
present  the  disreputable  picture  of  a 
body  larger  than  its  soul,  or  of  a  Church 
less  celestial  than  its  corresponding 
State."  If  Democracy,  tlien,  disowns 
every  sinister  and  partial  organization, 
every  scheme  loss  Catholic  and  transpa- 
rent than  itself,  how  much  more  must  a 
genuine  Christianity? 

As  a  doctrine,  in  the  second  plaoe, 
what  does  Kn«)W-Nothingism  propose? 
The  political  disability  of  vast  numbers 
of  men,  on  the  ground  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. Can  anything  be  more  intolerant, 
narrow,  or  bigoted  ?  Did  the  old  priestly 
or  warlike  tyrannies  which  man  has 
been  writhing  under  tliese  centuries 
back,  lend  themselves  to  a  meaner  do- 
minion than  this  would  assert  for  our 
young  Republic?  The  fetid  and  defunct 
dynasties  which  have  become  a  loath- 
some remembrance  to  men,  which  were 
terrible  fungi  in  their  day,  and  a  re- 
proach for  ever,  grew  from  roots  like 
these  it  is  now  proposed  to  plant  in  our 
soil.  We  that  have  made  it  our  song 
ever  since  we  were  born,  that  here  hu- 
manity had  at  last  found  a  home,  that 
here  all  the  anriquated  distinoiiims  of 
race,  nationality,  sect,  and  caste,  were 
merged  in  the  single  distinction  of  man- 
liood — that  here  man  was  to  be  finally 
recognised  as  man,  and  not  as  Jew  or 
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Gentilo,  as  Christian  or  MohammedaD^ — ' 
as  Protestant  or  Catholic — we,  who 
have  made  the  world  ring  witli  self- 
glorifications  of  tlie  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  all  creeds  and  nations — of  the 
city  of  refuge  to  all  the  weary  exiles  of 
freedom,  ^^  whom  earth^s  proud  lords  in 
rage  or  fear,  drive  from  their  wasted 
homes,*'  we,  are  now  asked  to  erect 
political  barriers,  to  deal  out  political 
excommunication  as  naiTow,  as  mean,  as 
selfish,  and  as  unwarrantable  as  ever 
debased  the  elder  governments. 

That  a  preparatory  residence  and  disci- 
pline should  be  required  of  foreigners,  be- 
fore their  incorporation  into  the  State,  is 
reasonable;  the  extent  and  nature  of 
SQoh  social  quarantine  may  also  be  con- 
ceded to  be  a  question  for  discussion; 
but  the  total  exclusion  of  aliens  from 
oitizensliip  for  tlio  future,  is  so  monstrous 
a  meanness  that  one  is  loth  to  entertain 
the  conception.  It  is  such  an  utter  and 
unequivocal  surrender  of  nearly  every 
peculiarity  of  onr  institutions,  that  it 
would  not  merely  lay  all  the  new 
comers  under  ban,  but  denationalize  our- 
selves I  The  cry  is,  •*  America  for  Ame- 
ricans," and  we  agree  to  it  heartily,  but 
what  is  America,  and  who  are  Ame- 
ricans? lie  is  not  a  Jew  saith  the 
apostle,  who  is  one  outwardly  —  and 
America,  in  the  same  sense,  is  not  a  cer- 
tain measurable  area  of  territory,nor  the 
American  every  miserable  biped  that 
happens  to  be  born  upon  it.  America,  is 
the  cognomen  of  a  nation  of  men,  and 
not  of  a  collection  of  arable  acres ;  and 
Americans  are  not  simply  the  individual 
Indians,  negroes,  and  whites,  who  first 
saw  light  between  Passamaquoddy  and 
Pensacola,  but  all  who  are  Americans  in- 
wardly— who  are  built  up  on  the  Ameri- 
can idea,  who  live  in  the  true  sentiment 
of  democracy,  whose  political  **  circum- 
cision is  of  the  hearty  in  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter,  and  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God."  These  arc 
the  true  Americans,  wherever  they 
chanced  to  be  born  —  whether  Turk, 
Russian,  Milesian,  or  Choctaw,  and  are 
infinitely  to  bo  preferred  to  the  unthink- 
ing and  virulent  natives,  whoso  Ameri- 
canism sinks  no  deeper  than  their  skins; 
and  had  no  existence  before  their  flabby 
little  bodies  were  first  swaddled.  Ame- 
rica to  the  Americans,  surely; — not 
to  the  spurious,  &kin-deep,  apparitional 
Americans,  but  to  the  real  men  worthy 
of  the  name  I 

We  are  apt  to  suppose,  in  projecting 
these  exclusions,  that  the  persona  shut 


out  are  the  only  persons  seriously  af- 
fected by  them,  but  that  is  a  woeful 
mistake.  He  that  commits  injustice, 
he  that  perpetrates  meanness,  suffers 
from  it  as  badly  as  he  that  is  the  direct 
victim.  Curses,  Uke  young  chickens, 
says  the  fiuniliar  old  proverb,  always 
come  home  to  roost.  Debar  the  hiJf- 
million  of  emigrants  who  annually 
reach  our  shores  from  the  elective  fran- 
cliise,  and  what  would  be  the  effect? 
Why,  the  growth,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  community,  of  a  vast  disfranchised 
class — of  an  immense  body  of  political 
lepers— of  men  having  an  existence  apart 
from  their  fellow  men,  not  identified 
witli  them,  not  incorporated  with  so- 
ciety ;  and  consequently  tempted  on  all 
sides  to  conspire  against  it,  to  prey 
upon  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  disorder. 
Coming  here  ignorant,  vicious,  unruly 
aliens  would  remain  ignorant,  vicious, 
and  unruly;  for  they  would  have  few 
of  the  strong  motives  which  they  now 
have  to  become  orderly  and  estimable 
citizens.  They  would  remain  outside  of 
those  educational  influences,  which  are 
the  glory  as  well  as  salvation  of  free  insti- 
tutions, the  jury,  the  ballot,  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  etc.,  and  which  render  it 
80  important  to  us  to  extend  those  in- 
fluences to  all  who  are  members  of  our 
societies.  We  have  already,  in  tlie  midst 
of  us,  one  class  of  outcasts,  in  the  poor 
and  degraded  free  blacks,  and  that,  we 
should  think,  suflicient  to  appease  any- 
body's malignity,  without  striving  to 
raise  up  another  from  the  Germans,  tlio 
Irish,  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  Know-Nothings  con- 
template such  an  extreme  error  as  the 
entire  exclusion  of  future  aliens  from 
political  life.  It  must  be  a  calumny  of 
their  enemies,  or  a  product  of  suspicion 
aggravated  by  fear.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  certain  that  the  late  political  Umr- 
billons  which  have  sent  such  swift  con- 
sternation and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  old  political  foxes,  have  not  been 
caused  by  any  afiinity  for  such  a  project. 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  our  fel- 
low-citizens to  suppose  it;  but  we  as- 
cribe these  extraordinary  movements  to 
other  sources.  They  are  a  result  of  a 
double  reaction — firstly  against  the  ex- 
cessive cultivation  of  foreigners  by  the 
demagogues ;  and,  secondly,  against  tho 
miserable  folly  and  corruption  of  the 
old  political  parties. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that    for  some 
years  now,  both  whigs  and  demoGrats 
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have  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
alien-voters,  in  -a  servile  and  disgraceful 
wav.  Holding  the  balance  of  power,  as 
the'  latter  did,  between  the  two  parties, 
there  was  no  end  to  the  concession-i,  the 
flammeries,  and  the  substantial  doitesun^ 
too,  by  which  they  were  courted.  Hon- 
cirs  and  offices  were  heaped  upon  them 
with  a  profusion,  which  recalled  the 
debut  of  some  popular  actress,  and  the 
showers  of  bouquets  which  greeted  her 
from  her  adoring  friends.  It  was  better 
to  be  an  Irishman,  or  a  Gkrman,  than 
a  native  American ;  a  Mao  or  0\  to  one^s 
name,  was  the  handle  which  lifted  him 
to  fortune — and  an  unpronounceable 
German  patronymic  was  a  passport  to 
all  kinds  of  political  favor.  No  ticket 
was  a  complete  ticket  which  did  not  con- 
tain a  sop,  in  the  shape  of  a  candidate 
to  tlie  Irish  interest  or  the  German  in- 
terest, and  the  suppleness  with  which 
senators  and  governors  bent  themselves 
in  that  direction,  set  new  lessons  in  the 
art  of  fawning — gave  new  formulas  for 
the  preparation  of  adroit  lies.  Is  it  a 
wonaer,  then,  that  the  Americans  them- 
selves, shoved  so  wholly  into  the  shadow, 
should  get  a  little  tired  of  the  game? 
More  especially,  when  the  same  influen- 
ces, which  introduced  the  foreigners  into 
political  office,  were  likewise  introducing 
them  into  so  many  private  places  of 
emolnment  and  trust?  Not  at  all! 
But  the  foreigners  were  not  to  blame 
for  it,  or,  at  least,  for  nothing  beyond  a 
little  natural  presumption  occasioned  by 
their  good  luck.     The  dastardly  and  on- 


principled  demagogues,  who  wheedled 
them  into  excesses,  are  the  offenders  who 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  punishment. 
Let  all  those,  too,  who  hereafter  appeal  to 
the  citizens  under  any  other  name  than 
Americans,  come  in  for  a  sliare,  and  thea 
we  shall  have  ^^  America  for  the  Ameri- 
cans," in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

In  the  late  irruptions  of  Know  No- 
thingism,  which  have  come  over  the  old 
parties  like  an  avalanche  from  the  Alps, 
whelming  rider  and  horse,  captiun  and 
cattle,  in  a  common  ruin,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  rejoice.  We  should  do  so,  with 
a  joy  unfeigned,  if  we  were  sure  that 
tiie  effects  of  the  houUdersenunt  wonld 
be  confined  to  the  flatulent  old  hackS| 
the  queasy  and  prurient  old  bawds,  who 
have  so  long  had  the  control  of  the  old 
parties.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
and  their  machinery — their  caucuses  and 
primary  assemblies,  and  regular  nomina- 
tions— pitched  like  rotten  wood  into  the 
pit ;  we  did  laugh  indeed,  ^^  many  a  time 
and  oft,"  during  the  last  fall,  as  we  saw 
how  invisible  hands  were  pricking  one 
after  another  of  their  windbags,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  exhale,  amid  Tooks  of 
blank  astonishment  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  their  gassy  contents  had  often 
floated  into  office ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
success  of  the  Know  Nothings  may 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  theeo 
very  men,  or  if  it  does  not,  that  their 
intoxication  may  carry  them  to  lengths 
which  we  shall  have  to  deplore. 


THE   CHILD   THAT   SLEEPS. 


Tn  noon-day  heat  hath  hashed  the  air, 
And  leaflet!  drink  wlUi  noiseless  glee 

Their  All  of  light,  and  ereryirhere 
The  hot  earth  iralses  sileaUy. 


▲down  through  ash-leared  maple  limbs, 
That  guard  with  green  the  open  sash, 

A  thousand  rays,  with  Toiceless  hymns, 
A  golden  throng,  benignant  flash. 


And  light  and  air  serenely  keep 
A  mliing  watch  about  the  bed. 


Whereon  dirine  resisttess  sleep 
Hath  chained  Uiose  lips,  that  reitieM  head. 


The  warm  beams  play  at  hide  and  seek 
*Mong  naked  knees  and  arou  and  carls, 

And  smoothly  glide  from  rounded  cheek. 
Like  flying  shadows  chased  from  pearis. 


And  whosoerer  there  draws  nigh, 
A  loTing,  solemn  silence  keeps. 

To  catch  that  whisper  from  on  high. 
The  breathing  of  a  child  that  ilMps. 
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CURSITK  Ain)  DI8GURSIVB. 

rU  duo  to  our  friends  and  the  public 
that  we  narrate  to  them  the  late  coir- 
versation  (In  our  private  office)  between 
ourselves  and  Alick  M.  Payne. 

Payne  is  young.  He  ia  bitten  with  a 
•cribblo-mania.  Ue  is  also  rural— rural  m 
the  extreme  ;  as  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
when  we  add  that  he  has  plunged  headlong 
into  the  great  whirlpool  of  New  York- 
Mid  is  yet  circulating  therein — with  a  view 
of  accumulating  immense  riches,  on  tl»e 
stMOgth  of  having  sold  three  articles  to  the 
pnlllUihers  of  a  Magazine. 

We  knew  him  erst,  in  bis  native  wilds ; 
«ai  now,  in  the  first  proud  flush  of  bis  ex- 
pectations, while  he  was  debating  whether 
he  ehould  accept  the  editorial  chair  of  a 
leading  periodical  (we  faintly  suspected 
him  of  meditating  our  own  ejection  from 
our  place),  or  publish  a  volume  of  essays 
(entitled.  What  I  don't  know  Anything 
About),  he  came  to  us  to  chant  his  little 
poem  in  advance. 

We  eradicated,  in  the  first  instance,  bis 
editorial  expectations.  Ho  had  delineated 
with  'enthusiasm  the  infinite  ascending 
aeries  of  his  triumphs.  Able  editorials^ 
trenchant  criticism ;  fresh  thoughts ;  opera ; 
arts ;  literary  circles  ;  the  best  socie'ty  ;  he 
displayed  a  paradisaic  picture,  all  sunshine 
and  foreground,  without  a  middle  tint  or  a 
shadow. 

The  considerations  which  we  laid  before 
oar  aspiring  friend  were  very  simple  and 
very  obvious. 

"  Let  us  suppose,  dear  friend,"  said  we, 
**  that  you  are,  in  the  single  respect  of 
ability,  competent  to  fill  a  chair,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  we  occupy.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  the  requisite  power. 
Have  you  the  training  that  you  need,  to 
UM  it  ?  Po  you  imagine  that  you  compre- 
keid  the  forces  of  whose  lines  of  action 
yoor  own  line  of  action  must  be  compound- 
ed ?  Don't  answer.  I  asked  for  rhetorical 
effect ;  not  to  get  any  response  from  you. 
And,  above  all,  don't  keep  smiling  in  that 
supreme  manner,  and  manipulating  the 
little  ginger-colored  fog  upon  your  upper 
lip.  Listen,  now,  to  the  words  of  experience 
—while  we  delineate  to  you  the  duties  of 
the  place  we  hold — what,  in  holding  such 
an  one,  you  would  be  necessitated  to  do. 

For  the   performance   of  such   duties, 


Alick,  that  quaint  Introverted  contem- 
plation of  yours— that  self-centered  habi- 
tude of  mind  which  evolves  bouquets  of 
artificial  flower-fancies,  however  life-like, 
would  be  useless.  That  you  can  construct 
nnheard-of  sentences — can  juggle  with  Eng- 
lish until  you  create,  out  of  iU  hard  ma- 
terial, dishes  as  foreign  to  its  normal  state 
as  were  the  Frenchman's  five  piquant  soupj 
and  thirteen  varieties  of  entremets,  to  thtt 
horsetail  and  the  old  shoe  from  which  he 
compiled  them, — will  never  help  you.  He 
failed  disgracefully  in  the  wild  endeavor 
to  make  a  sirloin  of  beef  out  of  his  subject- 
matter.  No  more  could  you,  from  such 
mental  labor  as  you  have  mo.st  used,  deal 
as  a  master  and  leader,  with  the  literature 
of  the- nation.  What !  have  you  the  strength 
and  the  wisdom  to  read  MS.  scrawled,  scrib- 
bled, or  blotted,  at  the  rate  of  a  thoasand 
articles,  and  thirty  thousand  pages  a-year ; 
to  judge  which  of  them  are  best  suited  to 
the  current  popular  demand,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  popular  mind  ; 
to  let  down  easily  the  nine  of  every  ten 
who  are  refused,  with  sweet  and  tender 
declinatured,  such  as  shall  soothe  the  rage 
of  the  disappointed  great,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  disappointed  small ;  to  put  your 
heart  under  a  Pharaonic  dispensation  of 
hardness ;  to  steel  yourself  alike  against  the 
cries  of  the  needy  girl  or  the  starving  boy 
who  have  poured  out  their  po'jr  souls  on 
paper,  that  their  best  thoughts  may  haply 
bring  them  a  few  dollars  to  scare  away 
the  hunger-fiend,  and  the  imperial  frost  of 
scorn,  or  the  imperial  lightning  of  wrath 
from  the  eminent  man  whose  calm  state- 
ment (mentioning  what  little  amount  is  to 
be  remitted  for  the  article,  and  in  what 
number  it  is  to  stand)  is  answered,  that 
you  don't  think  his  composition  suitable  to 
the  present  occasion  of  the  Magazine  ? 

Beloved  friend,  the  daily  avalanche  of 
material  would  crush  you  as  to  quantity, 
and  scare  you  to  death,  as  to  quality  and 
variety.  Consider  only  the  fearful  fag-end 
of  our  contributions.  Crazy  men's  poems, 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  ream  of  (appropri- 
ate) foolscap,  in  light  yellow  ink  and  an 
indistinct  style  of  lettering,  as  if  written  by 
a  palsied  man,  with  weak  saffron  tea ;  inter* 
minable  concrete  tediousness — whose  highly 
respectable  concocters,  like  Dogberry,  have 
it  iji  their  hearts  to  bestow  all  of  it  on  us,  if 
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tliey  were  u  tedious  as  a  king— dribbling 
OTcr  a  century,  or  half  century  of  pages ; 
watery  essays,  collegially  pun-speckled, 
r^  before  a  students^  society,  or  radiating 
the  thick  darkness  of  seventeen-year-old 
philosophers  from  before  a  village  lyeeum ; 
wonderful  sonnets,  odes,  lyrics,  and  dithy- 
rambics,  with  lines  duly  capitalized  at  the 
beginning,  separated  into  groups  of  ft'om  . 
one  to  seventeen  and  a  fraction,  and  shadow- 
ing forth  all  conceivable  phases  of  human 
passion,  from  the  inarticulateness  of  idiotic 
drivel  and  flat  ultra-Mosaic  meekness, 
around  the  ring  to  the  inarticulateness  of 
chaotic  maniacal  fury;  such  has  been  the 
lowest  class  of  matter  offered;  and  the 
qnality  of  the  remainder  has  varied  through 
all  the  grades  of  excellence,  up  to  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  leaders  of  American 
literature. 

I  barely  allude  to  the  additional  duty  of 
*•  doing  the  books."  Four  to  ten  per  diem  ; 
strictly  miscellaneous  in  assortment ;  either 
with  tedium  to  be  read,  for  a  fair  and  valu- 
able criticism,  or  dishonestly  to  be  skimmed 
for  a  pretentious  or  useless  one.  You,  who 
are  honest,  would  consume  the  midnight 
gas,  and  fritter  away  your  golden  hours  in 
cursory,  exhausting  and  useless  investiga- 
tions, to  tell  people  who  write  what  they 
have  done  well  or  ill,  and  people  who  read 
what  to  buy.  That  is  right,  Alick;  criti- 
cism should  do  that,  honestly  and  bravely, 
or  it  should  do  nothing ;  but  the  daring 
craft  must  steer  between  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools. 

You  smile — happily  rather  more  feebly 
than  at  first;  nor  do  you  yet  fondle  the 
ginger-colored  fog.  What?  you  always 
did  like  hard  work ;  and  pride  yourself,  if 
upon  anything,  upon  that  precise  quality 
of  grulibing?  Yea?  Listen  further,  oh, 
**  wash  neophyte  " — that  is  only  the  exoteric 
mystery  of  our  craft. 

You  are  competent  to  judge  the  judges — 
to  proceed  apodictically  and  ex-eathedraWy 
In  entimating  the  greatest,  and  in  not  un- 
der estimating  tlie  smallest,  of  our  literary 
men  and  women  ?  Granted,  presumptuous 
Alick,  for  this  occasion  only ;  and  now, 
receive  a  second  blow. 

You  know  what  are  the  aims  of  the 
periodical  under  our  charge — a  mind  so 
clear  and  an  ambition  so  pure  and  lofty 
as  your  own  coulu  not  cnlcrLiin  lower  ones. 
We  will  cla?<ury  fhcm  in  a  trine  division, 
and  the  product  of  the  analysis  may,  if  you 
choose,  stand  as  the  ideal  purpose  of  Ame- 
rican periodical   literature.    Or,  suppose 


you  were  Intending  to  occupy  the  placd  of 
your  speaker. 

An  infinitesimal  shadow  of  eonsoiouiness 
fleeted  across  the  face  of  the  audience. 
Alick  had  in  dreams  pressed  our  throne — 
an  editorial  king. 

•  Our  aims  are  three  ;  and  conflicting :  wo 
would  stand  the  truest  type  and  exponent 
of  American  thought ;  that  Is,  of  a  national 
intellect  far  the  most  gigantic  and  active ; 
of  a  national  intellection  the  strongest  and 
most  vivid,  the  most  unbounded,  discursive, 
joyous  and  free,  that  has  ever  stirred  upon 
the  earth. 

We  desire— and  this  aim,  as  higher  and 
nobler  yet,  may  confront  or  overbear  t}iat 
other  high  and  noble  one — to  exist  in  this 
free  Western  land  as  a  power;  wielding 
such  influence  as  we  may,  on  the  side  of  all 
that  is  Right  and  True,  irrespectively  of 
individuals  or  organizations. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  please  the  publio 
taste.  This  we  roust  do.  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  existence.  But  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  self-respect,  we  must  do  it  subject 
to  the  dominant  exigencies  of  the  former 
two  purposes. 

You,  therefore,  editorially  instaurated, 
oh,  steam-engineering  Alick !  can,  we  sup- 
pose, do  the  work.  And  you  can  proceed, 
in  steam-enginary  impassibility,  to  condemn 
and  refuse  all  that  is  too  flat  or  too  sharp, 
notwithstanding  the  poverty,  grief,  or  fame 
of  the  writer ;  nor  shall  your  cylinder  en- 
gine-heart be  touched  by  anger  or  sorrow 
— scared  by  the  gibbering  ghosts,  or  the 
remonstrating  personalities  of  the  rejected. 

"  Their  necromantic  forma  in  rain 
Uaunt  you  on  the  tented  pUin.** 

Yea;  suppose. 

But,  having  selected  the  compositions 
which  seem  to  you  the  best,  can  you  im- 
partially apply  the  other  tests?  Will  not 
article  A  be  too  heavy,  B  too  long,  C  too 
provoking,  D  too  irreligious,  E  too  vulgar? 
Not  for  your  own  calm  and  self-centered 
judgment,  passionless  Alick — but  for  "  peo- 
ple.*' People,  you  know,  are  such  singular 
people.  They  wonH  see ;  canH  see ;  see 
through  inverting  glasses.  And  If  you 
provoke,  or  frighten,  or  stupefy,  the  *'  list" 
shortens. 

Can  you,  Alick  of  the  fairy  fancies,  com- 
prehend this  Tiick^d.  reckless,  impetuous, 
jolly,  kooa,  calculating,  sober,  benevolent, 
affectionate,  religious  American  people? 
Can  you  adminis*»er  to  such  brain-fevered 
customers  a  cup  which  shall  cheer  but  not 
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inebriate — a  draught  which  shall  do  them 
as  much  as  thcj  will  endure  of  good,  in  a 
way  more  delightful  than  the  most  delight- 
fW  evil  ?    Can  you  ? 

Your  smile  is  gone.  Now  we  see  your 
Mae(i8h)  eyes  sparkle  a  little  under  the 
gathering  yellow  brow.  You  have  forgot- 
ten the  lip-eerrice.  And  the  thought  of 
heavy  and  complicated  responsibility  chal- 
lenges a  rising  respondent  energy  in  your 
heart.  That  is  manly.  You  are  not  so 
ignorantly  certain,  either,  as  you  were. 
Not  discouraged?  Wait  a  little.  An  im- 
partial intellectual  eclecticism  has  been 
the  very  ideal  of  your  studies  and  your 
literary  efforts?    And   that  may  perhaps 

Perhaps;  and  only  perhaps.  You  may 
be  the  Coming  Man.  Who  knows?  If  you 
are,  we  individually  will  enlist  as  a  faith- 
ftil  private  under  your  banner.  But  who 
knows? 

We  think  we  remember  you  angry,  Alick. 
Were  you  ever?  Oh  yes,  you  say— when 
that  great  jeering  tow-headed  fellow  boxed 
your  ears.  Yes,  you  were.  We  recollect 
how  you  polished  him  off;  and  were  sus- 
pended from  college,  too.  Aha,  impassible 
Alick? 

Why,  dear  man,  you  are  as  touchy  as 
tinder.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  careless 
waiter,  even,  at  a  public  dining-room,  de- 
layeth  his  coming,  you  fume  and  fret  your- 
self into  a  hot  mist  of  fidgets?  How  at 
any  suspected  imputation  or  insult,  you 
jump  like  a  snap-bug,  and  avoid  firing  great 
volleys  of  vituperation  only  by  biting  off 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  ? 

Well ;  you  can't  deny  it,  though  we  see 
that  you  are  getting  angry  already,  even 
at  the  description. 

But — suppose,  for  instance,  you  sat  in 
our  place,  as  we  said — truly  it  is  a  place 
to  be  filled  by  a  man  mightier  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city — namely,  by  a  ruler  of  his 
own  spirit.  For  humbugs  will  be  let  fly  at 
yon.  Spiteful  rivals  will  sneer  at  you. 
Unscrupulous  contemporaries  will — ahem! 
—convey.  Arguments  for  belief  as  clear, 
to  you,  as  common  honesty,  or  the  golden 
rule,  will  be  vilipended  as  nests  and  sum- 
maries of  all  iniquity — infernal  machines 
exploded  to  shatter  the  peace  of  Grod  and 
the  happinees  of  men.  Each  contribution 
rejected  may  be  the  chrysalis  whence  shall 
shortly  creep  a  volant  thing,  flitting  dimly 
here  and  there,  and  whispering  contagious 
dlalike.  For  contributors  (although  all 
Tity  nice  people)  are  only  human.    Have 


patience  while  we  state  a  fact  or  two  to 
substantiate  our  assertions;  facts,  as  the 
chess-books  say,  '<  recently  occurring  in 
actual  play.*'  A  gentleman — of  the  cream 
of  gentility— a  spoonful  of  cream  of  gen- 
tility, we  might  say — sent  us  a  poem;  a 
composition  which  we  will  mildly  charac- 
terize as  less  than  Miltonian.  And  there- 
with he  wrote,  '*  If  you  accept  the  inclosed, 
send  me  a  check  for  One  Thousand  Dollars.'' 
Yon  know,  Alick,  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  He  has  alsa  the  right,  my 
fVicnd,  to  set  his  own  value  upon  his  own 
poetry.  But,  candidly,  we  did  not  send 
him  the  document  alluded  to ;  and  that  for 
a  plain  reason ;  namely,  that  the  amount 
would,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred 
(the  usual  rate),  have  procured  us  four 
hundred  thousand  old  newspapers,  full  of 
matter  equally  valuable  for  our  purposes ; 
lh)m  among  which  we  might  select  any 
portion,  correspondent  in  dimension  with 
the  Thousand  Dollar  Poem,  at  an  expense 
(estimated)  of  one  eighth  part  of  a  mill, 
current  money  of  the  United  States.  We 
may  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the  curiosities 
— or  rather  the  amenities  of  literature — 
that  there  was  a  most  wonderful  quantity 
of  diplomatic  noncommittalism  in  a  set  of 
kind  endorsements  which  our  friend  had 
forwarded  to  further  his  suit 

That  is  a  mild  specimen  of  an  **  asker.'' 
But.  Alick,  in  such  a  case  you  must  not  fire 
off  a  quiverfull  of  jokes  at  him,  the  un- 
happy. You  must  write  a  civil  and  su- 
gared letter,  regretting  that  the  finished 
(a  safe  word)  production  which  he  sent  is 
unfortunately  of  a  length  which  must  at 
present  preclude  its  insertion. 

Here,  again,  is  a  case  of  mental  delusion 
or  frailty,  which  is  worth  recording.  A 
correspondent,  very  evidently  a  worthy  and 
kind-hearted  one, — writes  to  our  publishers 
that  a  literary  friend  of  his  had  recently 
died  at  his  house,  in  the  country.  As  lite- 
rary executor  of  the  deceased,  our  corre- 
spondent says  he  is  much  interested  in 
learning  from  the  papers  left  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  his  late  friend  was  the  author  of 
the  Potiphar  Papers^  and  as  there  could 
be  now  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  he  calls 
upon  our  publishers  to  do  justice  to  his 
friend  by  announcing  the  fact,  that  these 

*•  admirable  papers,"  Ac.  were  by  Mr. . 

The  reply  of  our  publishers  was  briefly  to 
the  effect  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken, 
inasmuch  as  the  said  papers  were  from  an- 
other MHirce  altogether;  and,  moreover, 
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the  said  pablisbere  had  never  written  a  line 
to  the  deceased  friend,  and,  indeed,  had 
never  heard  of  him,  or  ft'om  him  in  any 
way  whatever.  Whereupon  our  worthy 
correepondent  replies,  with  very  excusable 
indignation,  that  he  has  positive  prooft  to 
the  contrary.    "  I  have,"  says  he,   "  Mr. 

's   correspondence  in'  my  possession. 

In  it  I  find  several  letters  fVom  your  firm 
of  the  most  flattering  description."  *'  As  a 
■unple,  I  will  quote  the  following,  which  I 
wish  you  to  reconcile  with  the  one  qnoted 
above,"  i.  e,  to  the  effect  that  the  authordiip 
of  said  papers  belonged  elsewhere. 

"  Mr. 

**  Dear  Sir  :— Inclosed  please  find  oar 
draft  on  *  New  York  City  Bank '  for  four 
hundred  dollars,  which  we  ask  you  to 
accept  as  a  small  consideration  for  the 
valuable  services  you  have  rendered  us. 
As  we  have  often  before  said,  so  we  now 
lay  to  you,  that  the  *  Potiphar  Papers  have 
done  more  for  the  popularity  of  our  Maga- 
ame,  more  to  establish  its  character,  than 
aU  else  we  have  received  or  published.  We 
feel  that  the  trifle  we  send  you  is  no  eao^ 
pensation,  but  you  know  this  is  our  first 
year,  and  the  enterprise  thus  far  has  been 
an  experiment.  Its  success  warrants  us  in 
making  it  a  permanent  thing ;  and  if  we 
can  secure  yourself  and  a  few  others  to 
contribute  monthly,  we  think  we  can  make 
it  what  the  public  now  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect Your  health  being  again  well-estab- 
lished, may  we  not  expect  regularly  con- 
tributions from  your  flowing  pen?  Let  all 
your  leisure  time  be  devoted  for  writing  for 
us,  and  we  will  make  the  compensation 
satisfactory.  We  have  under  consider- 
ation a  plan  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
months  we  shall  submit  to  you,  for  your 
improvement  and  approval,  and  then  shall 
ask  the  terms  upon  which  you  will  execute 
it.  We  have  not  realized  the  promised 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our  city.  What 
new  inducements  can  we  offer  ?  The  ftt^ 
doB  of  our  houses  and  the  city  shall  be 
yours.  We  do  desire  most  sincerely  to 
make  your  acquaintance  personally,  and 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
seeing  you  in  our  own  "  sanctum,"  and  in 
oar  own  houses.  With  new  assurance  of 
oar  interest  in  your  prosperity,  and  con- 
tinuing good  health,  we  are,  most  cordially, 
yoors,  &.y 

(Signed)     "  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co." 

"This  letter," proceeds  our  correspondent, 
"proves conclusively,  by  your  own  acknow- 
ledgment, that  Mr. was  the  author  of 

the  '  Potiphar  Papers*,'  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  how,  with  this  letter  in  being, 
'Mr.  Blank,  one  of  our  editors/  should 
claim  for  himself  the  authorship  of  this  very 


able  and  entertaining  work.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  reconcile  the  matter  isy  that 
the  letters  to  Mr.  — -  were  written  by  yoa— 
while  that  to  myself  was  written  by  Mr. 
Blank." 

Now,  Alick,  perhaps  you  would  have 
considered  this  curious  assumption  of  bor- 
rowed plumes  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  mere  imposture  for  selfish  or  mercenary 
purposes];  but  why  not  suggest  the  chari- 
table benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  it  pais 
for  an  instance  of  peculiar  mental  hallooi- 
nation? 

It  was  rather  cruel  that  the  worthy  exe- 
cutor should  be  so  rudely  undeceived  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  departed  fViend ; 
but  even  charity  could  do  no  less.  Oor 
publishers  had  simply  to  pronounce  the  let- 
ter quoted  as  an  entire  fabrication,  having 
no  shadow  of  a  foundation.  But,  whatever 
the  motives  which  prompted  such.aa  is^ 
posture,  or  the  mental  disorder  which  caused 
such  a  delusion,  we  need  only  note  it  in 
this  nameless  way,  as  one  of  the  minor 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Our  publishers,  you  think,  should  profit 
by  the  demonstration  of  liberality  and  hos- 
pitality so  handsomely  assessed  upon  them 
in  this  counterfeit  epistle.  They  will  of 
course  seize  the  next  opportunity  to  deseru 
this  pleasant  reputation.  Lesser  cheques 
and  colder  compliments,  and  more  limited 
invitations,  would  be  very  ungracious,  after 
the  precedent  so  generously  imagined  fiir 
them  as  suitable  in  such  cases. 

The  "  fitness  of  things"  in  ereditabh 
authorship,  is  again  exemplified  (and 
rather  too  often  by  the  way)  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  We  refer  to  the  now  ehrouie  habit 
in  which  several  English  Magazines  indulge 
of  copying  from  American  books  and  peri- 
odicals, not  only  without  credit,  but  in 
a  way  calculated  to  deceive.  Here  in  Bent- 
ley^s  Miscellany ^  for  August,  is  a  specimen 
— a  poem  of  Tuckerman's,  copied  from  hia 
volume  published  by  Ticknor  in  1850,  (9 
given  as  an  orginal  contribution  to  Bent" 
leyy  with  the  careful  omission  of  the  an-  * 
thor-s  name — reversing,  in  this  instance,  a 
recent  compliment  to  ourselves  in  the  same 
magazine,  when  it  copied  the  poem  of  *'  The 
Two  Angels f^^  adding  the  words  "By 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,"  and  giving  it  as  an 
original  poem,  written  specially  for  Bent- 
ley  /  And  then  as  an  example  of  apprecia- 
tive and  generous  **  conveyance,"  we  find 
that  a  composition  for  which  our  publiah- 
ers  had  taken  pride  in  sending  the  author 
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a '  eantiderabU*  compliment,  is  going  the 
rounds  of  American  periodicals  credited  to 
an  English  magazine !  Call  you  this  "  en- 
couraging American  literature  ?  No?  You 
wonld  denounce  the  meannessi,  dishonesty, 
Ac.  Ac?  Calmly,  worthy  friend.  Remember 
that  anything  mean  is  decidedly  **  Un- 
English.''  Besides  do  not  our  excellent 
and  respectable  cousins  have  provocation? 
These  *  several  courtesies'  they  think  are 
only  reciprocal,  and  if  they  are  so  deficient 
in  poets,  and  find  it  so  dilBcult  to  fill  their 
pages  with  readable  matter  from  their  own 
authors,  can  we  grudge  them  a  lift,  now  and 
then?  True,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  onc'S 
^  good  works"  recognized  and  acknowledged 
in  some  shape — ^but  meekness  and  charity 
are  Christian  vurtues.  Let  us  help  our 
neighbors  over  sea  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
let  the  "  balance"  go  towards  the  old  scores 
that  are  certainly  rather  in  their  favor,  and 
so  we  will  still  pay  our  poets  and  lend 
them  to  Bentley  and  Eliza  Cook  and  the 
rest,  without  con-sid-e-ra-tion. 

Further,  Alick ;  for  we  would  exhibit  to 
you  a  fair  specimen  of  the  thorny  under- 
stratum beneath  that  which  you  count  a 
bed  of  roses — there  exploded  upon  us,  not 
long  ago,  a  direful  storm  of  wrath,  aroused 
by  an  article  discussing  a  question  of  great 
importance,  touching  the  religious,  moral, 
social,  and  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  We  will  quote  only  one  specimen 
of  the  epistolary  torpedoes  which  cracked 
about  us  as  fast  as  squibs  at  a  regimental 
training. 

'*!  can  but  hope  and  trust,"  says  our 
correspondent,  *Hhat  this  matter  will  be 
amended  ;  and  that  the  Magazine  will  sim- 
ply occupy  neutral  ground  in  relation  to 
all  political  and  disturbing  questions.  If 
not,  I  shall  then  be  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures 
npon  the  subject." 

Alick,  Alick!  your  conduct  in  respect 
to  this  esteemed  friend  would  have  been 
totally  indefensible.  You  would  have 
flashed  editorial  thunder  and  lightning 
.  about  his  head  and  ears,  enough  to  make  a 
Sennacherib  of  him.  You  would  have 
twitted  him  with  being  an  emperor,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  with  residing  (we  do 
not  break  confidence  in  saying  so  much)  in 
the  '*  kingdom  of  South  Carolina" — and 
talking  as  if  he  owned  it ;  you  would  have 
inquired,  with  sarcastic  quietude,  nflor  tbo 
precise  nature  of  the  force  to  be  applied 
"in  self-defence;"  you  would  have  been 
eonfldent  that  so  clear^ghted  and  sclf-rea- 


peotable  a  man  would  never  fire  a  hrutum 
fulmen  at  you— an  empty  bang  ?  and  you 
would  have  jeeringiy  inquired  how  you 
must  needs  expect  to  be  compelled  ?  You 
would  have  stated  with  ofiensive  innuendo 
that  free  speech  was  yet  exercisable  in  Mome 
portions  of  the  country ;  and  that  you,  in- 
dividually, proposed  to  dwell  in  some  such 
portion.  You  would  have  asked  what  in- 
teresting *^ question"  is  not  *' disturbing;" 
and  how,  if  not  *•  disturbing,"  there  could 
be  any  "  question"  about  it? 

We,  Alick,  are  wiser.  What  is  the  use 
of  calmly  stating  cases  to  a  man  in  a  deli- 
rium? What  did  we  say  about  it?  No- 
thing. 

We  wished,  to  be  sure,  that  allowance 
had  been  made  for  human  liability  to  err ; 
for  our  (possibly)  honest  mistake ;  and  we 
resolved,  as  we  had  always  resolved,  not  to 
choke  down  fair  statements  of  our  own  or 
anybody's  else  opinion,  to  suit  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, or  Mississippi. 

You  would  demolish  them?  You  would 
show  them  what  it  is  to  undertake  to  gag  a 
free  citizen?  Restrain  your  impetuosity, 
impulsive  friend.  They  honestly  differ  from 
us,  and  if  they  are  unfortunate  in  not  being 
able  to  endure  a  fair  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  both  sides  of  any  subject,  let  us 
not  imitate  their  tender  timidity. 

But  you  look  disconsolate.  You  don't 
see  the  use  of  trying  either  to  edit  or 
contribute,  if  neither  editor  nor  contributor 
has  only  such  chances  of  pleasure  and  suc- 
cess aa  we  have  delineated  ? 

You  are  vibratory,  Alick.  There  is  use, 
and  great  use,  both  in  editing  and  con- 
tributing. 

It  is  a  noble  object,  that  of  standing 
highest  among  the  periodic  utterances  of 
so  true  and  living  a  minVl  as  our  American 
mind.  And  the  achievement  of  adequately 
controlling  those  utterances — or  a  principal 
vehicle  of  them, — is  task  enough  to  satisfy 
a  very  high  ambition — and  a  very  widely 
and  vividly  active  intellect. 

The  honest  editor's  is  a  noble  office  ;  and 
we  magnify  it  accordingly.  And  why 
should  you  take  a  view  so  suddenly  sad,  of 
the  contributor's  fate  ?  It  is  true  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  offered  us  cannot  come 
into  the  Magazine,  and  could  not.  even  if 
Bacon,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  or  De  Quincey,  should  furnish 
us  the  same  amount.  The  greater  the  mass, 
the  better  is  the  best ;  and  this  is  our  reason 
for  desiring  an  extended  field  from  which  to 
chooce.     Meanwhile,  lest  yon,  *' humble'* 
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Alick,  and  other  modest  worth  aoknown  to 
fame,  should  take  undue  discouragement 
from  our  words,  understand,  we  pray  you, 
that  we  hare  found  our  most  satisfying 
literary  success  in  the  fact  that  while  we 
have  received  assistance  from  leaders  in 
American  literature,  so  we  have  transplant- 
ed into  our  conservatory,  full  many  a  plant 
that  otherwise  might  have  wasted  every 
particle  of  its  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air. 
What  we  mean,  in  plain  English,  is  simply 
this  :  that  nobody  ought  to  be  dismayed  at 
this  chance  of  failure ;  because,  first  it  is 
DO  greater  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  second- 
ly, the  greater  the  alternative  honors. 

Perhaps,  that  is  reasonable,  you  say  T  It 
isL  That  last  MS.  of  yours?  Had  we  had 
time  to  read  it  ? 

No.  We  did  read  one  page ;  and  it  oc- 
cupied a  golden  half  hour  of  our  time. 
You  have  no  right  to  expect  that  we  shall 
decipher  for  you.  If  you  send  us  hiero- 
glyphics, you  must  inclose  a  GhampoUion. 
Your  composition  was  evidently  very  good  ; 
and  we  think  we  may  promise  that  if  you 
will  do  two  or  three  more  clerical  opera- 
tions upon  it,  it  shall  appear. 

You  write  a  remarkably  plain  hand  T 

Pray  **  douH  be  dreadful"  It  is  so 
plain  that  it  is  repulsive.  We  speak  to  you 
like  a  father,  dear  Alick  ;  with  tears  in  our 
eyes;  and  you  should  not  be  vexed.  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet.  Paper  is  not  so  dear, 
bat  that  you  might  waste  half  the  space  on 
it,  to  do  much  towards  gaining  the  eye»  of 
the  editor,  and  the  care  of  the  composi- 
tor. 

You  have  used  foolscap.  Leave  it,  here- 
after, for  those  whose  heads  it  fits.  It  folds 
very  inconveniently  ;  and,  in  our  hands,  or 
on  the  table,  it  wriggles  and  crooks  in  an 
ngly*  inconvenient,  provoking  fashion  ;  so 
that  we  cannot  well  appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sentiments  inscribed  upon  it. 
"  Commercial  note,"  or  an  equivalent  size, 
is  the  paper  you  should  use. 

The  writing  is  not  good.  See  here.  Is 
that  word — no,  you  must  not  see  the  context 
— ^psalm.  or  Jerusalem  ? 

Jerusalem,  you  say,  of  course. 

No,  it  is  meant  for  psalm.  ^'A  psalm 
exhaled  from  the  deep  soul  of  the  nation." 

I  conld  pose  you  over  your  own  script, 
all  this  day.  You  cannot  read  your  own 
writing  when  it  is  cold.  Let  us  enunciate 
to  you  our  statement  of  the  theory  of 
writing. 

Iti  first  requisite  is  to  be  read  easily. 


Its  second  requisite  k,  to  admit  of  n^ 
execution. 

Its  third  requisite,  to  be  beautiful  in 
form,  of  letter,  line,  and  page. 

Therefore,  Alick,  when  you  send  MS.  to 
us,  be  careful,  first,  that  it  is  legible.  Thai 
secured,  write  as  fast  and  as  handsome^ 
as  you  will. 

Alick  departed.  He  had,  perhaps,  1 
unceremoniously  trimmed.  But  he  is  i 
benefited,  if  only  he  adds  to  the  tail  of  Wm 
judgment— as  the  English  judge  learnedly 
remarked,  by  way  of  olnter  dictum — whi4 
we  clipped  from  the  wings  of  his  imagintr 
Hon. 

Alick  is— nobody.  We  mean  that  he  if 
nobody  in  particular. 


OORRESPONDBNOB. 


We  insert  a  letter,  unfortunately 
time  mislaid,  giving  valuable  information 
as  to  Fitch's  and  Fulton's  deserts  in  the 
history  of  steam  navigation.  It  is  fkoa 
a  distinguished  contemporary  observer  and 
actor  in  the  matters  whereof  he  speaks. 

FFTCH'S  and  FULTON's  steam  NAVIOATI02C 

To  the  Editor  of  PtUnam't  Monthly. 

Sib  : — I  have  been  infinitely  amused  by 
your  article  upon  the  *'  Reminiscences"  of 
the  cosmopolitan  Nolte  ;  more  so,  even,  than 
by  the  book  itself,  which,  though  amusing 
from  its  very  errors,  contains,  among  many 
**  too  tedious  to  mention,"  one  in  particu- 
lar that,  from  its  relation  to  the  judicial 
history  of  our  State  and  the  Union,  callt 
for  correction.  I  undertake  this  task  the 
more  readily,  from  personal  participation 
and  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  matter  in 
question. 

1  refer  to  his  account  of  the  introdnction  of 
steam  navigation  upon  our  waters,  the  whole 
credit  of  which  he  gives  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
without  noticing  the  assistance  which  that 
ingenious  and  adroit  mechanician  derived 
from  the  inventions  and  experiments  of«his 
predecessors.  He  mistakes,  in  the  first 
place,  in  assigning  a  secondary  part  to  the 
late  Chancellor  Livingston,  in  his  conneo- 
tion  with  Mr.  Fulton  ;  whereas,  it  was  the 
Chancellor  that  first  directed  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Fulton  to  steam  navigation,  and 
furnished  the  pecuniary  means  for  its  suo- 
cessful  establishment,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
vious experiments^and  that,  not  in  come-  \ 
quence  of  any  family  connection  between 
them,  as  Mr.  Nolte  supposes,  but  from  Mr. 
Fulton's  introduction  to  him  at  Paris,  in 
relation  to  his  torpedo  and  catamaran  pro- 
jects, while  Mr.  Livingston  resided  there  as 
Minister  from  this  country.    Both  Mr.  14?" 
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faifliloa  and  his  Inrother-in-law,  the  late 
John  SteTens,  besides,  Joba  Fitoh,  James 
SiUMey,  and  others,  had  been  engaged  in 
experiments  of  tbe  liind  long  before 
the  Chancellor's  mission  to  France.  Upon 
Ifr.  Fulton's  presenting  himself  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Livingston,  apprised  of  his  me- 
ehanlcal  skill  and  ingenuity,  engaged  him 
to  assist  in  the  experiments  he  was  then 
making  in  steam  navigation  on  the  Seine. 
Ha  was  aware  that  prior  to  any  of  his  own 
attempts,  John  Fitch  had,  in  tbe  year  1787, 
obtained  exclusive  grants  from  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  to  navi- 
gate their  waters  with  '*  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,''  provided,  that  within 
on«  year,  such  boats  sliould  be  placed  by 
him  on  those  rivers,  and  whose  speed  should 
not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour.  This 
condition  was  performed,  whereupon  tbe 
State  grants  became  absolutely  vested  in 
Fitch  and  his  representatives.  About  tbe 
same  time,  Rumsey  was  engaged  in  similar 
experim-.'nts  upon  the  waters  of  Virginia, 
but  with  what  result,  does  not  appear. 

Fitch,  who  had  used  a  very  imperfect  en- 
gine, constructed  by  himself,  afterwards 
repaired  to  Europe,  to  avail  himwlf  of  the 
iniprovements  made  in  that  machine,  in  its 
application  to  other  purposes,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Having  gained  the  in- 
formation he  sought,  he  wais  about  to  em- 
bark on  his  return  home,  when  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  L'Orient  His  papers, 
plans,  models,  and  drawings,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Moses  Vail,  United  States 
Goosiil  at  that  port,  of  which  Mr.  Livings- 
ton was  informed,  and  sent  Mr.  Fulton  with 
aothority  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
delivered  to  him  accordingly  by  Mr.  Vail. 
Before,  however,  Mr.  Livingston  went  to 
FHmoe,  he  had  procured  from  the  Legisla- 
tors of  New  York,  in  the  year  1798,  an 
Aet  transferring  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  granted  to  Fitch,  upon  a  representa- 
tion that  the  latter  had  gone  abroad  and 
died,  without  performing  the  condition 
upon  tehieh  hia  grant  depended.  The  same 
allegation  might  have  been  made  with 
stricter  tmth  in  regard  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
who  was  never  able  to  perform  the  similar 
conditions,  till  on  his  return  ft*om  France,  he 
liad4unociated  Mr.  Fulton  in  his  enterprise, 
and  obtained  a  revival  of  his  grant,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  expired,  by  its  own 
limitation,  in  their  joint  names. 

Yon  will  observe  that  the  grant  to  Fitch 
was  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Federal  Constitution,  when  the  State  had  a 
right  to  make  it,  while  the  transfer  to  Mr. 
Livingston  was  mode,  after  that  Constitution 
had  b«en  nine  years  in  operation,  and  tbe 
State  had  surrendered  the  right  to  the  Gene- 


ral Government.  It  was  n^n  this  groand, 
principally,*  that  the  validity  of  the  State 
grant  was  drawn  in  question,  both  in  the 
Courts  and  Legislature  of  this  State.  The 
Chancellor,  Lansing,  decided  against  it ;  but 
his  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  final  judgment  rendered  in  its  fa- 
vor. A  compromise,  however,  was  entered 
into  between  the  parties,  by  which  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  granted  a  license  to 
their  adversaries  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
steam-navigation  qpon  Lake  Champlain, 
upon  condition  of  their  forbearing  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  decision  alone  was  final  upon  the 
main  point  in  controversy. 

But  a  memorial  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of 
1814,  by  Governor  Ogden  of  New  Jersey, 
setting  forth  in  substiuce  that  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  ferry  between  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  that  State,  and  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  value  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
reason  of  a  license  granted  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  to  John  R.  Living- 
ston, for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Intermediate  waters  by  means  of  steam ;  and 
that  he  had  applied  to  tbe  State  grantees 
for  a  similar  license,  and  bad  been  refused. 
He  also  stated,  that  he  was  deterred  from 
venturing  a  steamboat  upon  his  ferry  by 
the  extraordinary  penalties  given  to  protect 
the  State  grant,  declaring  it  ipso  facto  for- 
feited to  their  use,  directing  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  issue  an  injunction  for  the 
seizure  of  such  boat,  and  rendering  it  irre- 
pleviable during  a  trial,  thus  in  effect 
awarding  execution  before  judgment,  and 
without  a  trial.  He,  therefore,  prayed  relief, 
either  by  an  act,  declaring  that  the  State 
grant  did  not  extend  to  the  conterminous 
waters,  common  to  both  States,  or  by  a 
repeal  of  the  extraordinary  remedies  above 
mentioned,  which,  in  their  operation  closed 
the  doors  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  against  a 
trial  of  his  rights. 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  tbe  Hon.  William 
A.  Duer.  late  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege; the  Hon.  John  Savage,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Young,  afterwards  Canal  Commis- 
sioner and  State  Senator ;  John  H.  Avery, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Owego ;  and 
Bethel  Mather,  a  respectable  merchant  of 
Troy.  It  was  upon  the  hearing  before  this 
committee  that  the  facts  above  stated  ap- 
peared in  evidence.  A  remonstrance  having 
been  interposed  by  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Fulton,  they  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, by  their  counsel,  Messrs.  Emmet 
and  Colden;  while  Governor  Ogden  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  on  his  part  in  person. ' 


*  anotb«r  groQnd  of  ot^eotion  to  the  State  grant  had  been  preyiotuly  taken  by  the  Couneil  of  the  Revision 
ia  in&  when  tbe  blU  waa  sent  up  for  their  approval,  vis. :  that  It  divested  tlie  right  of  Pitch,  wlthoat  proof 
pi  tb»  acta  upon  which  ita  forfeiture  was  alleged  to  have  arisen.  Bat  the  act  passed  the  Legislature,  noi> 
wllkatasding  this  ol:dection,aDd  the  question  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  grant  to  the  Oonstitatioa  was  aot 
ralsid  titbsr  la  the  OsaaoU  or  tlM  Leg islatore. 
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From  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  hear 
the  eWdeoce  and  argamente  adduced  on 
the  oceasion,  the  committee  sat  in  the  A»- 
aerablj-chamber,  which  was  crowded  to 
overflowing  during  the  investigation,  bj 
members  of  both  houses,  public  officers,  and 
private  citizens  of  both  sexes.  The  com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  report  not  onlj 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  their  opinion  upon 
them,  and  their  unanimous  opinion  was  de- 
clared adverse  to  the  validity  of  the  State 
grant,  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales,  which  vested  in  Congress 
exclusive  power  to  secure  the  rights  of 
authors  and  inventors,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  collision  between  the  Federal  and 
State  jurisdictions  presented  a  purely  judi- 
cial question,  they  recommended  merely 
the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  in  1811,  giving 
the  extraordinary  remedies  complained  of 
by  Governor  O.  to  protect  the  State  grant, 
and  which  formed  no  part  of  the  right 
vested  in  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton. 
The  bill  reported  for  that  purpose  passed 
the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  after  a 
long  interval,  and  much  manceuvering  in 
the  Senate. 

The  State  grantees  were,  nevertheless, 
BO  much  alarmed  that  they  admitted  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  influence  and  capital  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  States  to  participate  in 
the  profits  of  their  monopoly  ;  and  among 
them  the  late  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  who 
had  appeared — as  has  been  stated,  as  one  of 
their  counsel  before  the  committee.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fulton,  not  long  after- 
wards, this  gentleman  published  his  "  Life 
of  Robert  Fuiton,"  in  which  he  attacked 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
in  no  measured  terms.  This  called  forth 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Duer,  the  chairman  of 
that  Committee  and  author  of  the  report, 
defending  it  successfully  from  the  assault 
This  which  was  followed  by  a  "  Vindication" 
of  the  exclusive  right  from  Mr.  Colden, 
and  concluded  by  a  "  Reply,"  from  Mr.  Duer, 
which  seems  to  have  been  concltisivej  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  for  here  the  matter 
rested  between  these  gentlemen,  and  soon 
the  flriendly  intercourse,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  this  war  of  pamphlets,  was 
renewed  between  them. 

The  controversy  however,  was  renewed 
by  others.  Governor  Ogden  had  accepted 
a  license  from  Llvin;;8ton  and  Fulton  to 
run  a  steamboat  on  his  furry,  while  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  a  retired  lawyer  of 
great  eminence  who  had  removed  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  Elizabeth  town,  where 
he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  another 
ferry  to  New  Yorlc,  but  which  was  worth- 
less unless  he  could  place  a  steamboat  upon 
it,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  opinions  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee of  1814,  and  more  in  his  own,  as  well 


as  of  great  energy  of  character  and  perss- 
verance  in  his  undertakings,  instead  of 
soliciting  a  license  ft'om  our  State  grantees, 
resolved  to  try  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  their  exclusive  right,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  a  valuable  steamer  by 
venturing  her  into  the  waters  of  New  York. 
He  was  well  assured  that  none  of  its  courts 
would  issue  the  obnoxious  injunction  given 
by  the  Act  of  1811,  repugnant  as  it  was  to 
the  first  principles  of  natural  justice.  And 
he  was  right ; — Chancellor  Kent  granted 
Governor  Ogden,  who  was  the  complainant, 
merely  the  common-law  ipjunction,  which 
permitted  him  to  replevin  and  run  his  boat 
upon  giving  security  to  respond  in  damage 
to  the  State  grantees  in  the  event  of  their 
right  being  ultimately  established. 

The  act  was  carried  pro  for md^  through 
the  State  Courts,  who  gave  decisions  simi- 
lar to  that  between  Livingston  and  Fulton, 
and  their  opponents  and  Mr.  Gibbons  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  case  was  argued  at  great 
length  and  with  great  ability  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  judgment  pronounced,  in 
accordance  with  the  luminous  opinion  of 
Chief-Ju8ti9e  Marshall,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gibbons,  upon  the  very  grounds  taken  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Assembly.*  Thus  was  this  great 
question  definitively  settled  in  favor  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

A  FORMER  MEMBER  OP  THE  LEOISLATUKB. 


LITBBATUBB. 

American. — Mile- Stones  in  our  lAfe 
Journey ;  by  Samuel  Osgood.  A  series  of 
meditations  upon  several  points  and  periods 
of  human  life.  It  is  written  most  gracefully 
and  pleasantly.  The  introductory  chapter, 
a  short  recapitulation  of  personal  remem- 
brances, is  delightful.  The  personal  remi- 
niscences of  a  kindly  and  intellectual  man 
are  always  pleasant,  and  there  are  very 
few  in  whose  hearts  this  chapter  will  fail  to 
conjure  up  troops  of  memories  of  the  child- 
ish and  youthful  hours  which  were  long 
ago  so  cloudless  and  gay  ;  which  now  are 
dimmed  by  the  shades  of  the  thicker  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  storms  of  matnrer 
life  have  driven  them. 

Nor  will  the  remainder  of  the  book  prove 
less  suggestive.  Indeed,  that  last  word 
indicates  one  of  its  main  characteris- 
tics. It  is  not  profound  or  exhaustive  ;  it 
was  written  half  as  a  recreation  ;  it  glances 
at  many  topics,  asks  questions,  and  hints  at 


•  Ai  10  Wheston'f  BcporU,  4«6,  and  Du«r»i  Uoturci  on  the  Oonat.  Jorlip.  of  the  U.  8.,  pp.  1»7  and  M5. 
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considerations  about  each  ;  and  all  along, 
the  pages  abound  with  sentences  which  show 
that  they  came  from  a  mind  full  of  pure 
and  elegant  thought ;  and  which  set  a  busj 
and  watchful  mind  straying  off  hither  and 
thither  in  long,  diverging  trains  of  medita- 
tion or  reverie.  Such  books  are  fruitful ; 
not,  perhaps,  as  furnishing  so  very  much 
Aruit  ready  ripe  for  the  gathering,  or  as  de- 
manding strengthening  exercise  for  the 
proffered  attainment ;  but  as  pleasantly 
stimulating  the  reader  to  think  for  himself 
about  the  things  which  the  writer  has  ex- 
amined. To  speak  of  a  few  portions  of  the 
book  singly : 

The  remarks,  p.  40  et  acq,  on  the  defici- 
encies in  the  present  usual  courses  of  theo- 
logical study  arc  well-timed  and  most  true. 
We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  divinity 
students  and  of  clergymen — and  the  same 
opinion  is  held  by  many  wise  laics — the 
confession  that  the  seminary  course  is  nar- 
row, exciusive,  defective,  one-sided.  As 
things  are,  the  theological  graduate  goes 
forth  to  his  work  in  the  church,  very  little 
better  prepared  than  a  landward-bred  stu- 
dent of  navigation  in  the  books,  who  should 
suddenly  be  set  upon  the  quarter-deck,  first 
in  command  of  a  Liverpool  packet  The 
student  of  divinity  learns  logic,  abundance 
of  polemics  and  dogmatics,  and  possesses, 
let  us  admit,  a  heart  warm  with  earnest  love 
to  Grod  and  man ;  he  can  show  where,  in  res- 
pect to  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  is 
drawn  the  tenuous  line  between  Orthodoxy 
and  Heresy;  can  distinguish  a  Supralapsa- 
rian,  a  Sublupsarian,  any  other  Arian,  or 
ousian,  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
widow  Endlve^s  horror — that  awful  heretic 
the  Paralipomenon.  Yet  of  practical  wis- 
dom, what  h;is  he?  What,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  social  state  of  the  people  wherein 
he  shall  dwell— their  temptations  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  pleasure  ?  What,  to  show  him 
the  actual  living  relations  between  the  un- 
deniable inevitable  hardworking  struggling 
world,  the  (ho-.v  successful !)  strife  of  all  to 
avoid  the  apostolic  denunciation  of  worsc- 
than-heathenism,  against  those  who  do  not 
provide  for  their  own  families, — all  this  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  exalted 
spiritual  inner  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
angelically  disregardful  of  earthly  gain 
or  love,  of  earthly  cross  or  crown,  which 
has  risen,  in  its  divine  beauty,  before  his 
own  soul ;  which  in  his  hours  of  sccresy  with 
God  has  wafted  his  own  soul  up  such  infi- 
nite heights  of  heavenly  aspiration ;  which 
ii    the    abiding    power    within    him    to 


strengthen  him  in  his  devotion  to  God  and 
his  race?  What  to  furnish  him  with  tho 
kind  words  which  shall  soothe  a  heart  tor- 
tured in  affliction,  or  dissolve  away  lurid 
clouds  of  anger?  His  parish  life  will  be 
haunted  with  petty  squabbles,  deep  griefs, 
empty  exulting  folly,  hateful  selfishness, 
vile  machinations.  These  ugly  spectres 
will  call  horribly  to  their  brethren  in  his 
own  heart ;  and  he  will  be  set  to  fight  the 
foe  both  within  and  without.  And  his  am- 
munition is  a  slender  store  of  Greek,  a 
slenderer  of  Hebrew,  Dwigh^'s  (or  other) 
Theology,  whole  on  his  shelves,  skimmed  iu 
his  notes,  not  at  all  in  his  head — a  shingly 
bundle  of  polemic  definitions  and  distinc- 
tions, and  half-a-dozen  sermon:;.  The  old 
Puritan  custom  of  studying  with  established 
and  experienced  ministers  satisfied  this 
need.  It  is  beginning  to  be  suggested 
again.  We  hope  that  something  will  bo 
appointed  to  be  performed  by  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  in  the  nature  or  in  the 
stead  of  a  thorough  ministerial  apprentice- 
ship. 

To  return  to  the  books  before  us,  Mr.  Os- 
good, in  mentioning  (p.  55)  the  late  rapid 
intellectual  and  social  progress  of  Rhode 
Island,  might  well  have  mentioned  the 
name,  or  at  least  have  alluded  to  the  work, 
of  Henry  Barnard.  It  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree owing  to  his  earnest  and  arduous 
labors — yet  gratefully  remembered  in  that 
State— that  her  Common  Schools  were,  not 
long  since,  set  in  the  way  of  thorough  re- 
generation ;  and  through  and  with  her 
Common  Schools  were  reached  and  im- 
proved her  town  libraries,  young  men's  in- 
stitutes, her  academies  and  colleges,  her 
men  and  women  ;  quod  semper  sed  melius. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Osgood's  views  upon 
the  education  of  children  into  goodness, 
correspond  not  ill  with  those  so  very  pow- 
erfully advocated  some  years  since,  by  Dr. 
Bnshnell. 

A  single  light  shadow  of  alliterative  fan- 
cifulness  hovers  upon  the  book — ten  times 
as  much  would  have  become  afi'ectation — 
in  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  ••  glee  and 
gloom,''  We  are  unpleasantly  reminded  of 
the  milk  and  water  *'  land  and  sea,  ship 
and  shore''  &c.,  iterated  to  nauseation,  of 
Mr.  Colton.  Mr.  Osgood  does  not  need 
any  such  claptrap. 

One  more  thought.  The  "  Mile-stones," 
in  common  with  a  well-nigh  universal 
habit  of  thinking,  would  diagrammatize 
life,  in  Rise,  I'rogrcss,  and  Decline,  as  a 
curve,  falling  at  its  further  end.    Against 
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tkia  we  flolenmlj  protest  It  is  disoourage- 
ment  and  sorrow,  all  uncalled  for.  Life 
should  be  portrayed  as  a  never-ending  as- 
cent  f  a  ladder  into  heaven.  For  the  van- 
ishing joy  of  childhood,  the  deeper  ejdiila- 
ratioQ  and  efiervescent  delight  of  youth, 
the  steady  glowing  strength  of  manhood, 
are  in  turn  replaced  by  pleasures  of  a 
higher  and  a  higher  kind ;  and  the  strength- 
leanness  and  slow  defects  of  age  are  more 
than  compensated,  if  the  life  has  been  true, 
by  the  growth  of  the  inner  life.  That  last 
period  should  not  be  figured  as  miserably 
recurved  to  earth,  in  sign  of  death,  but  as 
the  highest  human  aspiration  towards  the 
disembodied  life  which  only  can  be  pure 
life. 

And  so  we  leave  regretfully  a  book 
which  has  charmed  us  with  true  and  beau- 
tiful thoughts,  skilfully  and  elegantly  set. 
We  could  write  very  long  on  the  many 
themes  it  opens. 

—Salt  Water  Bubbles,  by  Hawsbr 
Mabtixoalk,  is  a  pleasant  collection  of 
little  nautical  sketches,  of  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  several  heretofore,  in  some 
periodical.  There  is  not  a  vulgar  or  pro- 
fane word  in  the  book,  yet  no  lack  of  fun. 
The  forecastle-men,  perhaps,  are  a  trifle 
gaper-elegant  in  their  Knglisb  ;  but  that  is 
better  than  the  lingo  larded  with  oaths, 
which  has  dirtied  so  many  pages  of  sea- 
stories.  We  have  aided  our  judgment  in 
this  instance,  by  the  weighty  voice  of  an 
amicus  curia  of  some  twelve  years  old, 
who  speaks  confidently  and  strongly  of  the 
excellences  of  the  Bubbles. 

— Leaves  from  the  Tree  Jgdrasyl,  by 
Mabtha  Rcssell.  The  title  is  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  wire-drawn.  The  represen- 
tation of  Life  by  a  tree  is  but  a  wooden 
notion,  savoring  of  the  coarse  minds  and 
dim  perceptions  proper  to  the  hard-handed 
and  thick-skulled  Northmen,  and  to  the 
crabbed  Carlylc.  But  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  select  just  the  right  title  for  a  book ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  have  done  as 
well  as  Miss  Russell. 

The  book  is  a  republication  of  a  number 
of  sketches  and  talcs,  several  of  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  National  Era. 
The  first—The  Diary— is  the  best.  It  is  a 
woman's  narrative  of  her  own  love,  and  so 
truly  told,  that  we  half  suspect  the  writer 
transferred  some  of  it.  at  least,  from  the 
pages  of  her  own  heart.  The  remainder  of 
the  book,  though  not  so  impassioned,  is  well 
and  womanly  done ;  is  quite  as  good  as 
matter  so  composed  can  be  expected  to  be. 


—The  Wide-Awake  Oift  and  Xhow- 
Nothing  Token  for  1855,  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  book  professing  to  set  forth  the  faith 
and  works  of  **  Sam.''  We  must,  however, 
except  one  small  volume  which  was  exhibit- 
ed to  us  some  time  since  with  great  secresy, 
as  *>The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Know-Nothings ;''  and  which  revealed  to 
our  eager  eyes  a  dozen  pages  of  pure  white 
paper,  together  with  the  announcement 
upon  the  third  cover  page,  that  the  elephant 
was  to  be  seen  at  Barnum's.  Whether  the 
present  volume  is  intended  as  a  manual  of 
the  Know-Nothing  faith,  and  whether  it  ia 
claimed  that  all  the  matter  within  it  directly 
sanctions  and  supports  the  present  practice 
of  that  secret  (and  therefore  dishonest  and 
untrustworthy)  organization,  we  do  not 
know.  We!"  however  appreheud  no  danger 
from  matter  as  solid  as  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  from  matter  so  tenuous  as  the 
newspaper  essays  and  poems  of  which  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  consists.  If  all  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  ''  Sam  "  arc  num- 
bered among  the  buyers  of  the  book,  a 
large  edition  will  be  called  for. 

—  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Whims,  by  Joseph 
Banvard.  is  aa  alphabetical  list  of  ancient 
philosophers,  giving,  under  the  name  of 
each,  a  short  biographical  notice  and  state- 
ment of  remarkable  sayings,  doings  or  doo- 
trines compiled  apparently  in  baste  ;  indeed, 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  extracted,  in  good 
part,  from  three  works  whose  names  are 
given.  The  material  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  worked  over  by  Mr.  Banvard  ;  he 
should  have  called  himself  "  Editor."  The 
book  might  lie  useful  as  a  supplement  to 
a  biographical  dictionary. 

— Maxims  of  Washington;  collected 
and  arranged  by  J.  F.  Schrokder,  D.  D. 
A  maxim  is  defined  as  an  established  pro- 
position, or  one  generally  admitted  to  be 
true.  Under  this  definition,  we  can  hardly 
judge  the  following  to  be  a  maxim  :-^ 
**  There  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  every  State,  with  the 
late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress, 
or  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  ensue." 
Or — »*  We  exhibit  the  novel  and  as^tonish- 
ing  spectacle  of  a  whole  people  deliberat- 
ing calmly  on  what  form  of  government 
will  be  most  conducive  to  their  happiness  ; 
and  deciding  with  an  unexpected  degree 
of  unanimity,  in  favor  of  a  system  which 
they  conceive  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;"— or  the  following— ''Few  gain  bj 
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this  abominable  practice  ;  while  thoasands 
are  iqjored."  *'  I  appeal  to  the  archiyes  of 
Congreas,  and  call  on  ihoee  sacred  depoeits 
to  witness  for  me."  Neither  can  any  of 
the  frequent  citations,  occapying  each  a 
page  or  more,  claim  to  be  **  maxims."  A 
maxim,  besides  being  a  generally  admitted 
proposition,  is  expected  to  be  complete  or 
absolute  in  statement,  and  strictly  genera) 
in  application ;  the  brief  statement  of  a 
universal  principle. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  book  en- 
ables us  to  state  that  it  contains  thirty-one 
layings  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
<*  maxim,"  not  counting  those  which  are 
imbedded  in  extended  quotations  from 
Washington's  writings  The  book  is,  in 
truth,  a  collection  of  short  and  long  ex- 
tracts, sometimes  repeated,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington,  his  letters,  messages, 
addresses,  general  orders,  and  will ;  bear- 
ing in  very  various  ways,  but  only  ex- 
ceptionally in  an  aphoristic  way,  upon 
very  various  topics,  for  which  see  the  in- 
dex. 

The  selections  appear  to  be  fairly  ar- 
ranged, and  may  be  very  useful  as  a  com- 
pendious abstract  of  Washington's  opinions, 
in  his  own  words.  No  man's  thoughts  are 
better  worthy  of  consideration  by  Ameri- 
can citizens ;  and  the  book  will  be  worth 
owning  by  all  snch.  But  the  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  calculated  to  produce  wrong 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 
We  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  it, 
were  it  not  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
book  of  this  character,  we  apprehend  that 
many  buyers  might  And  their  purchase  of 
quite  another  character  than  they  had  sup- 
posed. We  presume  that  Dr.  Schroeder 
himself — than  whom  no  man  is  a  more  cap- 
able judge  of  such  a  question — would,  on 
reflection,  agree  with  us. 

— Webster  and  his  Masterpieces,  By 
Riv.  B.  F.  Tefpt.  We  do  not  think  this  a 
very  valuable  biography  of  Webster,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  it  describes  him  as 
very  nearly  a  perfect  human  being:  we 
think,  indeed,  that  it  implies  as  much  as 
that  he  was  the  very  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  Now,  however  overpoweringly  tran- 
scendent the  magnificence  of  Mr.  Webster's 
mind  and  its  productions  within  its  own 
peculiar  empire, — and  there,  none  could  e»- 
teem  him  more  worthily  than  we — ^it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  his  character  and  life  were 
marred  by  very  great  defects  and  fluilts, 
and  that  his  aims  were  mournfully  far  from 
being  wt»  and-his  mocenes  from  being  ob- 


tained, in  the  noblest  departments  of  human 
effort 

Again :  a  biography  by  a  contemporary, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things — as  long  as 
men  are  merely  human— 'be  useful  mainly 
in  furnishing  materials  towards  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  subject, — not  as  accomplishing 
that  estimate  itself.  As  such,  Dr.  Tefft's 
work  is  and  will  be  useful.  But  discussions 
of  the  political  views  and  circumstances  of 
any  leading  politician,  by  a  contemporary 
to  contemporaries — although,  perhaps,  not 
always  entirely  avoidable — are  always  (and 
reasonably),  distrusted  ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
expedient where  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

So  laudatory  a  biography  as  this  must, 
of  necessity,  be  faulty.  The  true  history  of 
a  man's  life  should  judge  him ;  not  merely 
admire  and  defend  him.  But,  with  this' 
exception,  the  narrative  is  praiseworthy. 
It  is  clearly  and  easily  told  ;  and  the  peru- 
sal of  the  achievements  even  of  so  mighty 
a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  is  a  most  healthy 
stimulant  to  the  rest  of  us  who  never  can 
hope  to  equal  or  to  excel  him.  The  two 
volumes  of  Dr.  Tcfft  include  a  judicious 
collection  of  Webster's  most  noted  speeches 
and  orations. 

— I%e  Jlrt,  Scenery,  and  Philotophy  in 
Europe,  By  the  late  Horace  Bixxet 
Waijjlcb,  is  a  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
friends,  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  accomplishments,  cut  oiT,  un- 
timely, by  the  band  of  death.  As  such,  it 
is  not  properly  an  olgect  of  criiicisuL  It 
contains  the  records  of  Mr.  Wallace's  opir 
nions  as  they  were  left  in  manuscript,  and 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  paternal 
hand.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  modified  some  of  his  judg- 
ments, especially  the  narrow  limits  which 
he  assigns  to  Art,  and  his  singular  views 
of  Gomte's  philosophy;  but,  even  in  the 
imperfect  form  in  which  these  writings  ap- 
pear, they  show  a  mind  of  rare  vigor,  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  discursive  cultivation, 
and  the  noblest  tendencies.  The  essays  on 
the  general  principles  of  art,  with  which 
the  volume  opens,  though  they  embrace 
little  that  will  be  new  to  persons  who  are 
readers  in  this  department  of  philosophy, 
are  written  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  convic- 
tion, and  say  many  things,  incidentally,  of 
the  deepest  import,  and  the  nicest  discern- 
ment The  warm,  religious  feeling  with 
which  Mr.  Wallace  informs  his  topics,  is 
one  of  his  most  delightful  charaoterlstios 
—relieving  the  most  abstract  research  into 
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liriiiciples  by  a  glow  and  flash  of  emotion. 
Hit  remarks  on  the  cathedrals  of  the  Conti- 
neat,  exhibit  a  floe  artistic  perception, 
and  a  complete  familiarity,  not  only  with 
the  science  of  architecture,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  with  its  poetry.  We  know 
of  BO  better  series  of  criticism,  in  the  same 
department,  not  excepting  Raskin's  more 
pretenticus  treatment  of  the  matter  in  his 
**  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.''  And, 
we  might  make  a  similar  observation  on 
the  sketches  of  the  great  painters,  which 
are  full  of  eloquence,  beauty,  and  profound 
observation.  We  trust  that  this  will  not  be 
the  only  monument  we  are  to  have  of  lir. 
Wallace's  diligent  culture  and  native  force. 
His  friends  may  rest  assured  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  world  to  let  us  see  his  other 
papers,  even  though  still  more  unflnished 
than  these  of  the  volume  before  us. 

— BA.TABD  Tatlor  seems  to  be  as  Indus- 
triooB  a  writer  as  he  is  a  traveller,  for  he 
gives  us  book  after  book,  with  as  much 
facility  as  he  steps  from  California  to 
Cairo,  or  from  Jersey  to  Japan.  His  last 
work,  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  includes 
his  journeys  through  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily  and  Spain,  and  is  the  second  of  the 
three  books  in  which  he  proposes  to  com- 
plete his  tour  round  the  world.  India, 
China,  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  and  Japan,  are 
reserved  for  the  third  and  concluding  vol- 
mne.  Many  of  the  regions  described  in 
this  volume  have  been  often  before  tra- 
versed, and  Mr.  Taylor  is  eirabled  to  say 
little  that  is  novel  in  regard  to  them, 
tboQgfa  bis  own  impressions  are  always 
rivaciooa  and  fresh  ;  but  the  part  relating 
to  the  voyage  from  Aleppo  to  Constantino- 
ple, through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  has 
not  often  been  explored,  and  is  opened  to 
us  aa  a  quite  virgin  field.  Mr.  Taylor's 
characteristics,  as  a  traveller,  we  have  be- 
fore described,  and  we  need,  therefore, 
only  to  mention  the  publication  of  his 
work. 

—Whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lishers.  or  of  some  indiscreet  friends,  that 
Ida  May  was  announced  as  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Stows, — ^we  cannot  say  ;  bat  that 
announcement  has,  no  doubt,  seriously 
damaged  the  public  estimation  of  the  work. 
All  who  have  taken  it  up,  expecting  to 
find  a  new  Uncle  Tom  in  it,  must  have  been 
seriously  disappointed.  It  is  not  a  work 
without  talent ;  it  is  conceived  with  consi- 
derable vigor,  and  executed  with  ability, 
bat  it  it  so  vastly  inferior  to  the  novel  with 
which  it  waa  brought  iato  relation,  that  we 


can  hardly  read  it  with  patience.  The 
truthfulness  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, — the 
dramatic  action ;  the  fine  discrimiaations  of 
character  ;  the  alternate  pathos  and  hu- 
mor, are  all  wanting  in  Ida  May^  of  which 
the  plot  is  quite  improbable,  the  characters 
iueflfective  and  unnatural,  and  the  story 
simply  romantic.  There  are  several  vigor- 
ous descriptions  in  Ida,  and  some  scenes 
of  remarluible  power ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we 
find  it  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of 
stories  that  are  published  in  these  days. 
The  writer  would  do  better  with  a  less 
ambitious  aim,  and  a  more  quiet  sphere  of 
incident 

Translations.— 4/"rq;a,  a  tale  of  Scandiuji- 
via,  already  briefly  noticed,  vol.  iv.  p.  564,  ia 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Danish 
nobleman  who  is  sent,  for  the  repairing  of 
his  patrimony,  to  settle  in  the  wild  region  of 
Finnmark  \  of  his  enterprises  and  achieve- 
ments in  business  and  in  love.  The  translator 
has  not  pucceeded  in  escaping  into  "  Eng- 
lish undefilcd,"  from  the  haunting  German 
idioms.  But  they  have  a  quaint  flavor, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  inappropriate  to  the 
queer  remarks  of  the  shrewd  traders  and 
shepherds  of  the  Northland.  Mr.  Morris 
must  have  recognized  the  Yankee-like  qua- 
lities of  Helgestad,  the  foremost  of  his  cha- 
racters ;  for  he  gives  him  the  use  of  the 
Yankee  vocable  "  calculate,"  in  a  way  not 
otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  "I  calcu- 
late that  you  arc  right,"  he  says.  Hel- 
gestad is  a  very  good  Yankee,  indeed — 
better  than  one  could  have  supposed  a  Ger- 
man capable  of  delineating.  The  book  ia 
extremely  readable,  and  very  pleasantly 
so,  except  that  several  of  the  good  people, 
as  well  as  the  bad,  are  uncomfortably  de- 
stroyed. Afraja,  a  cunning,  but  patriotic 
and  noble-hearted  old  Lapland  chief— a 
curious  parallel,  by  the  way,  with  his 
striking  Indianisms,  to  Ilelgcstad's  New 
Englandish  financiering— is  burnt  by  judi- 
cial condemnation  for  witchcraft  His  poor 
pretty  little  daughter,  Gula,  hopelessly  in 
love  with  John  Marstrand,  the  hero,  Bjor- 
narne  Helgestad,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her,  and  Olaf  Veigand,  ditto  with  the 
heroine,  are  summarily  choked  off  in  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  and  Mortund,  another  of 
Gula*s  lovers,  a  young  Lapp,  meant  by  her 
father  for  her  husband,  is,  like  Alexander 
McPherson, 

"  Shot  with  a  bullet 
Plumb  through  his  gullet.** 

This  "  heroic  practice  "  of  extirpating  all 
persoofl  who  become  inconvenieDt  in  the 
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course  of  the  story,  without  distinction  t)f 
age  or  sex,  as  a  sultan  or  a  .dey  remedies 
his  little  domestic  diflQculties,  Is  a  most  gra- 
tuitously and  unartistically  murderous  prac- 
tice. Why,  when  the  threads  of  the  ima- 
gined life  lie  in  the  writer's  hand,  should 
bo  wield  the  sanguinary  shears,  when  he 
might  weave  them  rather  upon  the  pleasant 
distaff?  When  it  is  precisely  as  easy — 
anless  to  a  careless  literary  sloven — to  have 
his  story  end  in  sunshine  as  to  overcast  it 
with  a  chilly  sunset  storm,  should  he  choose 
the  discomfort  of  the  latter?  There  is 
enough  of  sorrow  in  real  life,  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  shun.  Let  us  have  plea- 
sant scenes  portrayed  in  pictures  and  in 
books.  Sorrow  at  fictitious  distress  is  fit, 
perhaps,  to  fill  the  empty  heads  of  indolent 
women—it  is  certainly  not  fit  for  anything 
t>r  anybody  else.  Books  which  end  in  sor- 
row are  of  the  same  class  of  untrue  and 
morbid  excitants  with  statues  of  dying  gla- 
diators, pictures  of  deaths  by  famine,  of  the 
sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah,  of  the  roasting  of 
St  Lawrence.  They  are  as  proper  as  an 
anatomical  demonstration,  or  the  actual  in- 
fliction of  the  rack,  might  be  in  a  parlor, 
for  the  diversion  of  one's  friends. 

Mr.  Miigge's  murders — they  deserve  no 
other  name — are  a  blemish  to  the  book. 
Tet,  we  doubt  not,  that  many  who  love  to 
drop  a  sympathetic  tear— in  the  parlor,  on 
a  lace  handkerchief— will  disagree  with  us. 
fiut  in  spite  of  that,  for  some  of  the  good 
people  in  "  Afraja,''  and  none  of  the  bad, 
come  to  good  fortune,  the  volume  is  very 
readable,  well-written,  and  well-translated. 
— The  Youth  of  Madame  de  LonguevUle, 
TVanslated  from  the  French  of  Victor 
Counn.  By  F.  W.  Ricord.  Translation  is 
a  work  which  all  think  easy,  but  which 
very  few  can  do.  It  is  not  sufllcient  to 
furnish  literal  equivalents,  word  by  word, 
for  the  matter  of  the  original.  Nor  is  it 
even  necessary,  or  always  allowable,  to  re- 
tain the  structure  of  the  sentences,  or  of 
the  paragraphs.  The  office  of  the  transla- 
tor is  to  render  the  foreign  thought  into 
the  native  thought :,  and.  to  that  end,  the 
garments  of  the  languages  must  be  alto- 
gether and  entirely  exchanged.  This  de- 
mands acquaintance  not  only  with  the  mere 
relative  lexicography  of  the  two  tongues, 
but  with  tlie  genius  and  style  of  thought 
peculiar  to  each,  and  the  equivalent 
thoughts  in  each. 

In  these  respects  Mr.  Ricord  is  hardly 
prepared  for  the  work  of  translation.  A 
strong  French  odor— if  the  ezprenioa  is 


allowable— pervades  the  volume.  This  de- 
fect makes  the  perusal  of  the  book  unsatis- 
factory ;  inasmucb  as  English  words.  In 
French  idioms,  communicate  to  the  great 
moss  of  English  readers  only  indistinct 
ideas. 

Aside  from  the  merely  literary  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  book,  it  possesses  a  certain 
kind  and  degree  of  interest,  as  portraying 
the  empty,  bustling,  frivolous,  useless  life 
of  the  upper  classes  in  France,  during  the 
tangled  disturbances  of  the  long  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  selfish  and  vicious 
administration  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
Although  Madame  de  Longueville 'is  se- 
lected as  the  central  personage  of  the  book, 
the  disconnected  sketches  of  her  unprinci- 
pled and  dissipated  life  are  quite  equaled 
in  importance  by  the  masses  of  detail  about 
men  and  women  now  as  insignificant  and 
uninteresting  as  Madame  de  Mootbazon, 
Mademoiselle  de-  Vigean,  and  that  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  won  early  fame  by  gaining 
the  bloody  fight  of  Rocroy,— jwople  heard 
of  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters,  but 
about  whom  nobody  now  cares  a  pin.  Nor 
are  the  heartless  and  wicked  intrigues  of 
these  empty-headed  people  made  any  plea- 
eanter  by  the  truly  French,  indifferent,  and 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  M.  Cousin 
has  narrated  them.  He  takes  it  as  a  thing 
right  in  itself,  and  altogether  of  course, 
that  young  women  should  marry  decrepit 
old  men,  if  their  parents  choose  ;  and  that, 
afterwards, '  they  should  have  as  many 
lovers  as  they  wish,  to  comfort  themselves. 
Nor  has  he  any  comment  to  offer,  or  even 
a  disapprobatory  word  upon  the  bose  mur- 
ders, called  duels,  which  destroyed — within 
a  few  years — nine  hundred  of  the  gallantest 
gentlemen  of  France ;  the  robberies,  false- 
hood, greediness  and  selfishness  which  were 
the  entire  foul  atmosphere  in  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  of  Anne 
of  Austria  lived  and  moved.  We  cannot 
count' it  any  great  advantage  to  American 
literature  that  it  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  books. 

Reprints. — History  of  the  Crusades.  By 
Major  Proctor.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Hildrcth 
has  occupied — in  narrating  the  events  of 
seventy  years  in  the  life  of  one  nation — four 
or  five  times  as  much  space  as  Major  Proc- 
tor has  used  in  the  history  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  the  grreatest  empires  of  Hea- 
thenism, for  three  hundred  years. 

So  compressed  a  work  can  be  little  more 
than  a  summary :  and  Mr.  Proctor's  is  a 
clear  aod  comprehensive  sanunary  of  the 
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liiaiorj  of  the  Crusades,  derived,  in  consi- 
derable part,  OS  he  honestly  acknowledges, 
firom  Mill,  Oibbon,  and  other  modern  writers 
on  the  period.  We  will  take  the  liberty 
here  of  suggesting  a  still  shorter  abstract 
of  the  history  of  the  CruiUides,  in  which 
each  CruKade  is  localized  by  its  main  cha- 
racteristic, in  such  a  way  that  the  nume- 
rous class  whose  memories  cannot  hold  a 
bald  fibred  date,  may  cling  by  a  chain  of 
association:!^.    Our  list  is  as  follows : — 

Abortive  mobblsh  expeditions, about  1096, 
not  counted  as  Crusades,  under  Walter  the 
Penniless.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gottschalk  the 
German  Monk,  and  the  goat  and  goose ;  de- 
ttmction  of  tlie  whole  crew. 

First  Crusade,  109G;  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Latin  Kingdom  there. 

Second,  1147 ;  erection  of  principalities 
of  Antioch  and  Edessa. 

Third,  1189  ;  nothing  at  all. 

Fourth,  1202 ;  Latin  Empire  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

Fifth,  1217  ;  free  access  to  Jerusalem. 

Sixth,  1238 ;  Jerusalem  in  possession  of 
Christians. 

Seventh.  1245 ;  defeat  and  captivity,  in 
Egypt,  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

Eighth  ;  death  of  Louis,  in  Tunis  ;  abor- 
tive expedition,  into  Palestine,  of  Edward 
II.  of  England. 

The  profuFe  insertion  of  wretched  v;ood- 
cnts  is  a  great  blemish  to  a  really  valuable 
and  well-written  book.  And,  aside  from 
the  miserable  execution  of  these,  they  are 
calculated  to  operate  as  impositions  upon 
the  innocent.  What  propriety  is  there  in 
pretending  to  furnish  portraits,  either  of 
the  face,  dres.s,  or  outfit  of  Mohammed, 
Zingis  Khan,  Bondocdar,  Alexius  Comne- 
Dcw,  or  Theo<lore  Lascaris  ?  These  absurd 
limnings  continually  remind  us  of  the 
pictured  forms  of  Ahasuerua,  of  Xerxes,  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  New  England  Pri- 
mer, and  are  precisely  as  reliable.  These 
pictures  go  to  degrade  the  book  to  the  level 
of  those  diluted  concoctions  which,  under 
the  name  of  Pictorial  Histories  and  the  like, 
within  a  few  years  deluged  the  country. 
In  the  name  alike  of  troth  and  honesty,  we 
enter  a  solemn  protest  against  this  most  un- 
pleasant practice,  which  sins  both  in  omis- 
lioQ  and  commission.  It  cannot  give  us  a 
right  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  men 
and  things  in  question ;  and,  further,  it 
docs,  in  fact,  give  us  a  wrong  one. 

— Synonyms  of  the  JVew  Testament,  by 
BiCHARD  CuRNEvix  Trexcii,  IS  a  neat  little 
volume  of  250  pages,  uniform  with  the  au- 


thor^s  two  other  books,  on  Proverbe  and  on 
the  Lessons  of  Words.  It  is  a  careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  distinctions  among  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  synonyms  in  the 
New  Testament.  Of  its  precise  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  the  mixed  and  intri- 
cate dialect  of  the  Testament,  we  cannot 
ppeak.  But  the  book  is  one  of  a  compara- 
tively new,  and  positively  valuable  charac^ 
ter.  The  cautious  examination  and  compari- 
son of  such  expressions  as  are  here  discussed, 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  valuable  new  tratha 
upon  the  verbal  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

— A  more  timely  scientific  work  could 
not  appear  than  that  just  issued  by  H 
Bailliere,  of  No.  290,  Broadway,— we  mean 
Latham's  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  is  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all 
the  varieties  of  people  dwelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  government,  in- 
cluding all  those  who  have  been  conquered 
by  the  dominant  race,  or  atjsorbed  into  its 
body.  It  is  founded  upon  the  great  ethno- 
logical and  statistical  map  of  Russia,  which 
was  published  by  the  Imperial  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year 
1852.  Few  men  are  more  competent  to 
write  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Latham,  well- 
known  for  his  "  English  Language,"  his 
"  Varieties  of  Men,"  and  his  "  Ethnological 
Notes  to  the  Gennania  of  Tacitus."  A 
colored  map  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  distinguishing  the  several  ti'ibes, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
which,  also,  constitutes  a  second  volume 
of  Norris'B  Ethnological  Series. 
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DIPLOMACY    AND    CANNON-BALLS. 


THE  IMPERTAL  GAME  IN  EUROPE. 


THE  calendar  has  completed  a  fall 
cycle,  since  the  "game  of  kings"  was 
again  commenced  in  Europe.  Slowly, 
hat  steadily,  the  great '  players  have 
hrought  out  their  forces,  and  calmly  and 
deliberately  strengthened  themselves  for 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle.  The 
world  has  looked  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest at  the  magnitude  of  preparation,  the 
inagniticent  displays  of  power,  and  the 
wonderful  development  of  resources  by 
tlie  Western  Powers,  contrasted  with 
the  sluggish  movements  and  stubborn 
and  dogged  self-reliance  of  their  great 
enemy.  Young  America  and  its  kin- 
dred spirit  everywhere,  has  scarcely 
been  able  to  restrain  Its  impatience  at 
these  cautious  and  deliberate  movements, 
and,  like  the  spectator  of  other  and 
HHialler  games,  has  been  constantly  over- 
looking the  board,  hurrying  the  players, 
suggesting  all  manner  of  wise  or  foolish 
experiment,  and  restraining  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  appetite  for  blood 
and  carnage  which  its  own  fevered  con- 
dition has  created. 

And  still  the  game  has  moved  grandly 
on.  The  giants  have  awakened  slowly, 
hut  refreshed  by  their  long  sleep,  and 
have  gathered  together  their  old  armor, 
and  polished  and  sharpened  their  bat- 
tle-axes, and  examined  and  strength- 
ened every  joint  in  their  harness, 
with  a  deliberation  that  proved  at 
once  that  they  appreciated  fully  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  to  engage,  and  the  ability  and 
courage  of  the  enemy  they  were  to 
oppose.  The  flippant  scribblers  for  the 
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press  have  sneered,  it  is  true,  at  the  sup- 
posed inferiority  of  Russia,  and  kept  up 
their  courage  and  fanned  the  war  spirit 
of  her  enemies  by  boastful  predictions 
of  victories  won  without  a  struggle,  and 
triumphs  so  easily  obtained  as  to  be 
shorn  of  their  valua  But,  with  all 
their  mistakes — and  they  liave  been  nei- 
ther few  nor  small — ^the  allied  nations 
have  not  made  that  great  one,  of  under- 
valuing the  enemy  they  were  to  en- 
counter. 

The  war  having  begun,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  the  appearance  of  inde- 
cision or  hesitation,  while  time  should 
be  gained  to  make  those  vast  prepa- 
rations that  were  indispensable  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  For  this  pur- 
pose, far  more  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
difficulties,  negotiations  have  been  car- 
ried on — congresses  held — meetings  be- 
tween royal  nobodies  arranged,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  continental  diplomacy 
brought  into  the  fullest  action.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  t!ie  history 
of  all  this  manoBUvering  to  be  written; 
but  if  either  of  the  great  actors  in  it 
shall  preserve  the  record  in  detail,  it 
will  exhibit,  when  it  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  astonish  another  age,  a  degree 
of  duplicity,  an  extent  of  chicanery,  an 
amount  of  cunning,  and  a  succession  of 
blunders,  that  has  not  been  excelled,  if 
equalled,  on  the  earth,  since  the  day 
when  the  Arch  Enemy  first  commenced 
teaching  diplomacy  to  man. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Western 
Europe  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  superiority 
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over  the  Eastern  nations,  so  great  as  to 
be  unqiicsiional)Ief  in  all  the  refinements 
of  life.  In  letters — ^general  diffusion  of 
intelligence — qnickness  of  perception, 
and  high  mental  culture,  they  have 
claimed  a  pre-eminence  so  decided  as  to 
distance  competition;  and,  wrapping 
themselves  complacently  in  the  mantle 
of  their  own  self-conceit,  have  looked 
down  with  haughty  condescension  on 
the  inferiority  of  their  neighbors.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in 
the  negotiations  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  tiie  feathers  of  national 
vanity  were  sadly  ruffied  ;  and  the  phi- 
losophic historian  may  yet  deduce  from 
it  anew  the  old  truth,  that  wars  more 
frequently  originate  in  the  bad  temper, 
passions,  weakness,  or  caprice  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  avoid  them,  rather 
than  from  any  real  difficulty  about  their 
ostensible  cause.  But  the  errors  that 
preceded  and  rendered  the  war  inevit- 
able, were  but  *' trifles,  light  as  air," 
when  contrasted  with  the  greater  blun- 
ders that  have  been  committed  during 
the  last  year. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  appa- 
rent alike  to  parties  and  lookers  on,  that 
the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  belli- 
gerents. If  they  should  join  their  power 
to  that  of  Russia,  French  vanity  and 
English  self-conceit  were  alike  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  it  would  give  the 
contest  a  character  of  equality  more 
satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  a  fair  fight, 
than  to  their  hopes  of  easy  and  speedy 
victory.  By  bringing  the  war  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  would  compel  one 
of  them,  at  least,  todrinkofthecnpithad 
helped  to  drug,  and  by  reviving  the  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  e'astem  armies 
had  Quartered  further  to  the  westward  of 
that  famous  river  than  it  was  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  would  suggest* to  its  imperial 
usurper,  considerations  in  reference  to 
a  repetition  of  that  mode  of  occupancy 
of  his  royal  residences,  vastly  more  pos- 
sible than  agreeable.  History  and  ex- 
perience had  alike  taught,  that  seml- 
Wb^rians  were  troublesome  visitors  for 
luxury  and  refinement,  and  that  the 
Oossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Hussars 
of  the  Danube,  though  but  picturesque 
features  in  Eastern  landscapes,  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  and  vastly  less 
satisfactory  aspect,  when  their  horse- 
tails streamed  in  the  streets  of  Pans. 

But,  if  the  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  could  be  secured  to  the  Western 
Powers,  it  would  transfer  the  seat  of 


war  to  the  East,  and  expose  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  their  enemy  to  their 
attacks.  The  worst  horrors  of  the  con- 
troversy they  had  provoked  would  be 
spared  to  their  own  subjects,  and  tho 
whirlwind  that  was  to  come  from  tho 
wind  they  had  sown,  would  be  reaped 
by  others.  Oh  I  it  was  a  crafty  device, 
hut  not  original  with  them.  It  was,  nt 
least,  as  old  as  i£sop,  and  the  fable  of 
the  u>unKey  and  the  cat  had  long  since 
demonstrated  its  practical  advantages  in 
all  cases  where  it  could  be  carried  out. 

The  wiles  of  diplomacy  make  good 
progress  so  long  as  they  are  not  seen  or 
counteracted.  But,  Russia  was  as  keen- 
ly sensible  as  they  were,  of  the  import- 
ance of  securing  this  alliance,  and  as 
active  and  more  successful  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  it.  But  the  alliance  she  de- 
sired was  not  that  of  active  co-opera- 
tion, but  of  *' masterly  inactivity,"  and 
her  object  was  not  to  array  her  neigh- 
bors against  her  enemies,  but  to  use 
them  rather  to  mislead  and  embarrass 
them.  This  will  become  perfectly  appa- 
rent from  a  slight  glance  at  her  own 
position. 

No  otlier  power  is  so  self-existent  and 
self-sustaining  as  Russia.  Extending 
from  the  mild  parallels  of  southern  Eu- 
rope to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
she  embraces  within  herself  the  produc- 
tions of  almost  every  clime,  and  the  ma- 
terial for  a  domestic  commerce  equal  to 
all  the  wants  of  her  people.  With  an 
overflowing  population — agricultural  re- 
sources boundless  and  well  developed — 
defended  on  the  north  three-quarters  of 
the  year  by  the  "  frozen  mail"  of  im- 
penetrable winter— on  the  south  by  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea — 
its  vast  distance  from  her  enemies,  and 
the  stupendous  fortifications  that  crown 
its  coast — ^unapproachable  from  the  east 
— ^it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  from  the 
west  that  she  can  be  attacked  with  any 
possibility  of  doing  her  any  serious  in- 
jury. Her  ports  could  be  blockaded,  it 
is  truel  But  what  then?  By  cutting 
off  the  exportation  of  her  vast  surplus  of 
wheat — greater  than  that  of  all  Europe 
beside — her  enemies,  accustomed  to  de- 
pend upon  it  for  bread  for  their  own 
people,  would  be  ttarving  thetnsehes^ 
while  by  its  accumulation  at  home,  tho 
price  would  be  lowered — universal  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  would  thus  more  than 
oompensato  the  masses  for  the  other 
losses  they  might  sustain,  and  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  be  enabled  to  feed 
its  increased  military  force  at  so  muoh 
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less  expense,  as  to  be  a  gainer,  rather 
than  a  loser  by  the  blockades. 

lif  instead  of  blockading,  they  capture 
the  ports,  the  result  would  be  yet  more 
disastrous  to  the  invaders.  They  would 
batter  down  stone  walls,  that  could  be 
rebuilt  from  the  same  materials  when 
the  war  was  ended,  but  where  would  be 
the  vastly  more  expensive  "wooden 
walls,"  that  they  must  sacrifice  in  every 
such  attack  ?  Where  the  hecatombs  of 
brave  men,  that  would  be  offered  up  at 
every  step  from  the  construction  of  the 
first  parallel  to  the  last  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter in  the  "imminent  deadly 
breach,"  and  whose  expiring  cry  of  ago- 
ny would  thrill  through  the  heart  of 
brethren  at  home,  and  make  the  soul  of 
the  nations  shrink  from  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  hell-born  struggle? 
Whence  would  come  the  many  millions 
of  treasure  that  such  far-off  and  diflicult 
operations  would  require,  and  that,  added 
to  indebtedness  already  so  vast  that  the 
mind  trembles  as  it  attempts  the  enu- 
meration of  the  figures  that  express  it, 
must  secure  national  bankruptcy  as 
another  of  the  fruits  of  the  bloody 
game?  And  when  in  the  suspension  of 
bosines?,  the  interruptions  of  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  trade,  the  cutting  off 
of  a  part,  and  the  diminution  of  all  the 
foreign  demand  for  their  productions, 
the  manufacturers  sliall  be  compelled  to 
suspend  their  operations,  and  the  spin- 
dles of  Manchester  shall  cease  their  revo- 
latioEs,  and  the  looms  of  Lyons  shall  be 
idle,  and  the  thousand  thousands  that 
they  now  feed  shall  gather  together  with 
sunken  and  haggard  visages,  on  which 
hunger  has  preyed  until  it  has  taught 
lessons  that  only  hungry  men  can  learn, 
and  their  deep,  despairing  cry  for  *  breads 
shall  ascend  to  heaven,  will  they  be 
quieted  and  sent  back  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly to  their  starving  families,  by 
the  assurance  that  all  the  bloody  battles 
that  have  been  fonght,  the  gallant  fleets 
that  have  been  destroyed,  the  millions 
of  money  squandered,  and  the  hosts  of 
noble  men  sacrificed,  have  all  been  to 
demolish  a  few  forts  that  were  worth 
nothing  after  they  were  captured,  that 
they  might  the  more  effectually  prevent 
Russia  from  sending  them  the  food  for 
which  they  were  dying,  and  from  pur- 
chasing the  manufactures  that  would 
"have  supplied  the  means  to  pay  for  it? 

The  time  has  been  when  all  these  na- 
tural results  of  war  would  have  been  en- 
countered by  the  English  and  French 
nations,  and  if  now  borne  without  repin- 


ing, would,  in  a  just  cause,  have  b^w 
submitted  to,  to  the  end.  But  it  wa» 
before  forty  years  of  peace  had  followed 
half  a  century  of  carnage,  and  in  its  oofi- 
trasts  as  well  as  in  the  burdens  it  found 
itself  compelled  to  bear,  had  taught  the 
masses  their  true  interest  and  their 
power.  They  now  rule  whenever  they 
are  aroused  and  exercise  their  strength, 
and  when  want  stalks  through  the  land, 
and  ranges  them  under  his  banner,  he 
will  become  a  leader,  powerful  enough  to 
shake  to  the  foundation  every  war-worn 
and  tottering  throne. 

It  is  now  entirely  apparent  that  the 
interest  of  Russia  is  to  prolong  the  war. 
Acting  only  on  the  defensive,  her  opera- 
tions at  home  are  conducted  with  vastly 
less  expense  than  those  of  her  enemies. 
The  disbursements  for  the  support  of  her 
armies  are  all  made  among  her  own 
people,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  send- 
ing  abroad  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  are  thus  averted 
from  her,  while  they  fall  with  the  great- 
est severity  upon  her  foes.  Every  sol- 
dier lost  can  be  replaced  by  another,  and 
hardly  be  missed,  while  the  ranks  of  the 
hostile  forces  can  only  bo  filled  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  time  and  money  so  great,  that 
every  victory  becomes  in  its  consequen- 
ces a  defeat.  Nicholas  has  only  to  re- 
main on  the  defensive  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted by  their  bootless  triumphs,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  world  the  new 
spectacle  of  the  vanquished  dictating 
terms  of  peace  to  the  victors. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  Otar  the  pos.*es- 
sion  of  great  sagacity  and  ability.  That 
he  does  not  comprehend  fully  the  relative 
position  of  his  neighbors,  his  enemies, 
and  himself,  is  a  supposition  not  now  to 
be  entertained.  He  has  no  present  need 
of  the  assistance  of  Austria  and  Prus-»ia, 
as  he  can  exhaust  his  enemies  more 
rapidly  without,  than  with  their  aid. 
He  would  much  rather  that  they  should 
be  husbanding  their  resources — stren.:^h- 
ening  themselves  commercially  and  finan- 
cially— enlarging  and  drilling  their  armies 
and  protecting  him  by  their  neutrality, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  defend  their  terri- 
tories as  well  as  his  own,  and  furnish 
the  "sinews  of  war"  for  their  troops,  in 
addition  to  tlie  armies  of  Russia?  If  • 
they  enter  the  struggle  as  his  allies,  tliey 
lo>e  their  financial  strength  with  the 
capitalists  of  Europe,  and  he  must  supuly 
the  funds  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
procure  anywhere  else.  So  long  a^*  he 
knows  he  can  trust  them,  ho  had  far 
rather  that  tliey  sliould  be  coquetting 
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with  his  enemies — horrowing  their 
money — einbarrassiDj^  their  counsels — 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  distrust 
among  thorn,  and  feigning  hostility  to 
him,  than  to  have  all  the  aid  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  two  kingdoms  could 
possibly  give  him.  And  when  this 
course  of  policy  shall  be  played  out,  and 
the  Western  Powers,  duped  by  their 
hopes  and  blinded  by  their  fears,  shdl 
have  been  led  on,  until  the  embarrass- 
ment and  ruin  that  follow  in  the  track 
of  war  shall  reach  them,  then  from  the 
signal  at  the  fountain-head  of  Absolut- 
ism, the  hollow  disguise  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  a  million  fresh  and  well-dis- 
ciplined troops  will  be  wheeled  into  line 
with  the  armies  of  Holy  Russia,  and 
backed  by  the  unexhausted  resources  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  will  be  marching 
quick-step  towards  the  setting-sun,  at 
the  very  moment  that  sleepy  diplomatists 
there  will  be  dozing  over  some  new  plan 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  German 
States. 

But  if  the  policy  of  Russia,  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  of  Austria  and  Prussia  has 
been  from  the  beginning  equally  clear : — 
To  stimulate  the  controversy,  yet  have 
no  part  in  it,  was  their  first  great  object^ 
and  if  they  were  unable  entirely  to  avoid 
it  themselves,  then  to  give  it  such  a 
direction  as  would  secure  an  ultimate 
triumph  to  Russia,  the  mighty  cost  of 
which  should  weaken  her  greatly,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  claim 
that  she  owed  it  to  them.  These  were 
great  objects,  to  be  attained  only  by 
boundless  duplicity  and  perfidy,  and 
they  who  undertook  it  were  apt  scholars 
in  the  school  where  Fuch  treacherous 
lessons  are  learned.  That  these  have 
been  and  are  their  real  springs  of  action, 
the  facts  abundantly  prove. 

The  most  careless  observer  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  protracted  wars  of 
Napoleon  the  First  had  operated  with 
most  severity  upon  the  German  States, 
while  the  long  peace  that  had  followed 
had  developed  the  resources  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  so  much  more  rapidly,  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  must  be  content  to  take 
rank  as  second-rate  powers.  If,  there- 
ft»re,  they  could  stimulate  this  war 
Ixtween  their  great  rivals,  and  avoid 
it  themselves,  diplomacy  would  have 
achieved  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs, 
and  tliey  could  look  with  all  confidence 
to  the  hcndish  ally  they  had  invoked  to 
exhaust  the  resources,  cmsli  the  pro- 


sperity, and  humble  the  power  whose 
growth  they  feared.  Most  shrewdly 
have  they  played  their  game.  Pretend- 
ing in  the  first  instance  to  side  with 
Russia,  they  supported  and  sustained  its 
emperor  until  he  had  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retreat  with  honor.  When 
England  and  France,  witnessing  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Czar,  and  shrinking  from 
a  war  in  which  so  httle  of  principle  was 
involved,  seemed  to  waver  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  positions  they  had  tiiken, 
Austria  all  at  once  had  discovered  that 
her  interests  and  theirs  were  identical, 
and  that  it  was  hardly  more  that  was 
wanting  than  the  formalities  of  an  al- 
liance which  already  existed  in  fact. 
The  statesmen  of  Western  Europe  had 
from  the  beginniiig  been  impressed  with 
the  behef,  that  Nicholas  would  not  at- 
tempt, single-handed,  to  sustain  a  war 
in  which  all  the  other  great  powers  were 
united  against  him.  JFortitied  now  by 
the  supposed  adhesion  of  the  Central 
States,  they  regained  the  courage  they 
had  previously  lost,  and  assumed  again 
the  dictatorial  tone  to  which  Austria 
well  knew  the  Russian  bear  would  never 
submit. 

Thus  the  controversy  began,  yet  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  not  quite  ready  to 
"let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  themselves. 
They  preferred  to  be  spectators  rather 
than  participants  in  the  costly  and  bloody 
game.  Yet  it  was  necessary  that  the 
show  of  negotiation  should  be  kept  up, 
and  the  eager  anxiety  of  the  belligerents 
rendered  it  by  no  means  difficult  for  the 
shrewd  old  diplomatists  that  had  learned 
their  craft  under  Metternich,  to  play 
alternately  upon  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  to  find  in  the  ever-changing  phases 
of  the  negotiations  abundant  ])retext3 
for  the  delays  they  desired.  How  the 
grim  and  significant  smiles  of  contempt 
must  have  flitted  over  the  iron  visages 
of  those  old  greybeards,  as  they  played 
thus  from  mouth  to  month  with  the  in- 
experienced imbecility  that  represented 
the  one,  and  the  timid  old  fogyism  that 
guarded  the  honor  of  the  other  of  their 
would-be  allies. 

Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  diplo- 
macy cannot  furnish  a  greater  triumph, 
or  one  followed  by  more  momentous 
results.  Had  the  diploniaiists  of  Franco 
and  England  been  equal  to  the  emergency 
in  which  they  were  placed,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  three  Eastern  powers  were, 
as  against  them,  necessarily  identical— 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  nothing  tc 
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fear  from  Russia,  bat  everything  from 
them  ;  tli&t  they  could  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  without  actual  ruin,  but 
that  so  long  as  it  only  raged  around 
them,  it  was  protecting  and  enriching 
them;  that  as  all  governments  are  sel- 
fish, and  absolute  ones  supremely  so,  it 
was  at  least  possible  that  they  were 
husbanding  their  resources  and  augment- 
ing their  armies  only  to  be  '*  in  at  the 
death,"  and  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
the  tyrants  whose  aid  they  sought  should 
nflt  secretly  sympathize  with  their  rela- 
tive, neighbor,  and  friend,  or  that  they 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  really 
desire  the  success  of  their  arms,  or  an 
alliance  with  them  upon  any  terms.  The 
great  men  who,  half  a  century  ago 
occupied  their  places,  would  have  died 
with  mortification  and  chagrin  had  they 
been  guilty  of  half  so  great  a  blunder. 

It  hiis  been  frequently  said,  that  it  is 
as  easy  for  Russia  as  for  the  Western 
powers  to  arouse  Hungary  and  Italy. 
The}'  who  hazard  such  an  opinion  can 
hardly  have  reflected  much  upon  it.  Of 
all  the  governments  of  the  earth  claim- 
ing to  be  Christian,  Russia  has  the  least 
sympathy  with  any  movement  having 
for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  most 
reason  to  fear  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideas  among  them.  Unhesitating,  abject 
obedience,  is  the  keystone  of  all  its 
power,  and  it  cannot  become  the  pro- 
pagandist of  liberal  principles,  or  the 
ibmentor  of  resistance  to  legitimate 
authority  anywhere^  without  teaching 
its  own  people  a  lesson  that  would  shake 
its  throne.  Its  security  has  hitherto 
been  in  its  ability  to  keep  these  great 
exciting  elements  at  a  distance,  and  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  have  been  the  "  cordon 
tanitaire''^  that  has  protected  it  from 
infection,  and  kept  the  political  pestilence 
from  its  borders.  When  Hungary  made 
its  gallant  struggle,  the  epidemic  came 
too  near,  and  it  was  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  not  love  for  Austria,  that 
brought  the  Cossacks  to  her  aid. 
Russia  could  as  well  put  arms  and  news- 
papers in  the  hands  of  her  own  serfs,  as 
in  tho^e  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  and 
would  do  the  one  quite  as  willingly  as 
the  other. 

But  supposing  this  were  not  so,  and 
that  Russia  should  be  insane  enough  to 
wish  to  pull  down  the  only  other  sup- 
porters of  absolutism,  and  to  establish 
democratic  governments  in  their  stead  : 
Uow  is  she  to  do  it  ?     Will  Mazzini  or 


Kossuth  take  service  under  her  anspioee 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  Not  only  are  they 
domiciled  with  her  enemie*',  but  they 
hate  her  with  a  hatred  scarcely  less  than 
that  they  cherish  for  Austria  itself. — 
Even  if  they  were  willing  to  use  any 
means  that  promised  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  respective  couniries, 
they  would  not  dare  trust  Russia.  Thoy 
know  that  the  only  hope  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
land  that  has  furnished  them  with  an 
asvlum.  Are  they  likely  to  form  an 
alliance  against  her  ?  They  have  learned 
too  bitterly  to  forget  whence  came 
the  power  that  crushed  out  their  last 
hope.  Would  they  now  rally  to  its 
aid,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  only  desired  to  use  them  for  its  own 
purposes,  and  that  when  once  in  its 
power  it  would  grind  them  to  dust 
beneath  its  iron  keel?  No  I  Russia 
cannot,  if  she  would,  and  would  not,  if 
she  could,  arouse  again  to  action  the 
slumbering  volcanoes  that  in  overwhelm- 
ing the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  might 
bury  her  also  in  the  ruin  they  would 
make.  But  England  and  France  could 
set  these  elements  in  motion,  and  the 
danger  to  themselves  would  be  more 
remote.  Thus  supported  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  the  oppressed  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary could  be  rallied  to  a  contest,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful — 
that  would  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Austria — lead  in  all 
human  probability  to  a  grand  fraternal 
union  with  the  red  republicanism,  that 
whatever  the  form,  would  be  the  real 
government  of  France,  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  democracy  run  mad  not  only 
•over  Poland,  but  following  in  the  track 
of  the  Great  Uncle,  might  give  the  Little 
Nephew  an  opportunity  in  Moscow  itself, 
to  wipe  out  from  history  the  remem- 
brance of  that  mighty  Napoleonic  blan- 
der. 

Thus,  then,  it  follows,  that  Austria 
could  not  take  part  with  Russia,  and 
tfiat  EiLssia  would  not  desire  an  ally  that 
would  bring  her  so  much  weakness  in* 
stead  of  strength.  As  a  barrier  and  a 
safeguard,  she  would  be  invaluable ;  but 
as  a  supporter,  she  would  be  a  burden 
more  grievous  to  be  borne,  than  the  loss 
of  ten  Bomarsunds,  or  twice  ten  Sebas- 
topols. 

Equally  apparent  is  it,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  cannot  voluntary  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers. 
So  long  as  they  remain    neutral,  the 
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business  and  commerce  of  the  bellige- 
rents must  pass  into  their  hands;  and 
in  t)ie  general  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  they  will  find  ample  means 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
defeDdiog  that  neutrality.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  become  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy of  others,  and  are  "  counted  in  " 
in  this  *'  free  fight,''  not  only  must  they 
share  the  general  calamities  that  war 
imposes  upon  the  other  belligerents,  but 
they  become  at  once  the  battle-field 
where  the  great  contest  is  to  be  fought 
out.  Russia,  France  and  England,  would 
furnish  men  and  money,  but  it  would  be 
Austria  and  Prussia  that  would  supply 
the  provinces  to  be  laid  waste,  t<Jwns  to 
be  sacked,  houses  to  be  burned,  homes 
to  be  made  desolate,  and  people  to  be 
crushed  and  demoralized  by  the  mad 
orgies  of  victorious  troops,  and  all  those 
other  horrors  that  for  ever  follow  in  their 
track.  With  no  one  interest  involved — 
no  honor  compromised — no  passions 
aroused — the  engagement  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  such  a  conflict,  would  show  a 
degree  of  weakness  and  folly  only  paral- 
lelled by  that  of  the  obtuse  statesmen 
that  still  dream  over  their  portfolios,  and 
utter,  in  oracular  sentences,  their  predic- 
tions through  the  press,  and  breathe  out 
in  diplomatic  and  congratulatory  aotes 
their  earnest  expectations,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  or  either  of  them,  will  soon 
perfect  an  alliance  )vith  the  enemies  of 
Russia.  It  would  be  inviting  desolation 
and  ruin  to  make  their  homes  within 
their  borders,  and  they  have  no  affection 
for,  or  sympathy  with,  their  billing  and 
cooing  neighbors,  that  will  lead  them  to 
make  such  measureless  sacrifices  on  their 
account. 

If  other  reasons  were  wanted  why 
Austria  and  Prussia  cannot  be  honest  in 
any  negotiations  for  such  an  alliance, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  their  past  his- 
tory as  connected  with  Russia — in  the 
common  interests  of  Absolutism— in  a 
oommon  hatred  of  Revolution — in  the 
sagacity,  long  tried,  that  ever  has  taught 
them  that  by  union  alone  can  they  ex- 
clude the  enemy  they  most  dread — ^in 
the  similarity  of  institutions  and  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  ties  of  blood  that  bind 
their  reigning  families  together. 

The  shrewd  observer,  looking  over 
the  whole  field  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, can  hardly  doubt  that  the  whole 
course  of  Austrian  diplomacy  has  secret- 
ly been  approved,  if  not  dictated  by 
Russia : — It  is  too  clear  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  latter  could  receive  no  such  aid 


from  the  central  powers,  as  would  coun- 
terbalance the  injury  that  she  would 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  revolts 
in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  from 
opening  her  whole  western  frontier  to 
attacks  from  which  she  is  now  protected, 
because  the  armies  of  her  enemies  can 
only  reach  her  through  neutral  territory. 
The  course  of  Austria  in  occupying* the 
Danubian  provinces,  had  the  efi'ect  to 
throw  a  neutral  army  between  the  hos- 
tile camps,  and  enabled  Russia  to  draw 
oif  for  the  Crimea  a  large  part  of  the 
forces  that  otherwise  would  have  b^en 
indispensable  for  the  protection  of  tho 
line  of  the  Pruth,  and  interposed  a  per- 
fect defence  against  attack  from  the  only 
side  on  which  it  was  to  be  feared — from 
Turkey : — and  yet,  Austria  smiled  com- 
placently as  she  moved  on  the  army  of 
occupation,  and  spoke  in  silvery  tones 
as  she  turned  towards  the  West;  and  my 
Lord  Aberdeen — bless  his  easy,  honest 
soul ! — took  it  all  for  au  act  of  courtesy, 
and  dreamed  when  he  retired  into  his 
night-cap,  of  an  alliance  with  Austria. 

ilow  much  longer  this  game  can  be 
played  successfully,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  stupidity  and 
blindness  of  the  Western  Cabinets. 
Judged  by  the  past,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered illimitable,  and  their  gullibility 
as  bounded  only  by  the  wishes  of  their 
opponents.  If  they  shall  open  their 
eyes  in  time,  and  cutting  through  the 
diplomatic  meshes  in  which  they  are 
entangled,  force  decisive  action,  they  will 
learn  at  last  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
never  have  sympathized  with  or  intended 
to  join  them,  and  that  they  have  been 
deluded  and  deceived  from  the  day  tho 
controversy  began.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Nicholas  himself  shall  think  that  the 
new  patients  he  has  to  deal  with,  are  not 
yet "  sick  "  enough  to  enable  him  to  give 
them  the  "  coup-de-grace "  with  safety, 
and  that  rather  than  weaken  his  friends 
before  he  is  ready  to  use  them,  he  shall 
prefer  to  have  them  make  a  pretended 
alliance  with  his  enemies.  He  will  thus 
have  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  and  the  means  of  know- 
ing as  soon  as  they  know  it  themselves, 
all  that  shall  be  worth  his  knowi;)g,  of 
their  plans  against  him.  In  making 
such  an  alliance,  England  and  France 
will  be  leaguing  themselves  with  trait- 
ors and  hypocrites,  and  will  share  the 
fate  of  those  who  choose  such  friends. 
Neither  Austria  or  Prussia  will  join 
them  for  any  purpose  but  to  embarrass 
or  betray  them,  and  the  Alliance  will 
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Ust  ro  longer  than  shall  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  Rassia.  When  the  time  shall 
come  that  requires  it,  pretext*?  will  not 
he  wanting  for  a  peace  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  think  honorable,  but  that 
they  cannot  accept,  and  that  will  thus 
be  made  the  means  of  turning  against 
them  the  very  weapons  they  had  pre- 
pared for  their  enemies,  and  that  may 
also  array  upon  the  other  side,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world. 

The  future  historian  will  find  ample 
materials  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  his 
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paffes,  in  the  events  of  this  nnnatnral 
and  unnecessary  war.  Following  it  ia 
all  its  details,  he  will  record  many  bloody 
battles — many  "glorious  victories" — 
but  among  them  all,  he  will  find  none 
so  thorough  and  astounding  in  their 
character,  so  damning  to  the  fame  of  the 
vanquished,  or  so  utterly  without  prece- 
dent and  without  excuse,  as  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  triumphs  over  the 
Western  Cabinets,  by  Eastern  Diplo- 
macy. 


LIVING    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


▲    SECOND    EPISTLE    FBOM    MR.    8  P  Jl  K  R  O  W  O  R  A  8  B  . 


MRS.  SPARROWGRASS  says  that 
summer  sketches  should  not  come 
out  in  the  winter.  She  thinks  what  was 
written  in  June  is  not  fit  to  be  read  in  De- 
cember, and  a  paper  made  in  July  is  out 
of  season  in  January.  "  The  one  you  are 
putting  in  your  overcoat  pocket,  now," 
she  says,  "  was  written  last  August,  and 
I  know  it."  At  first  I  was  as  much 
confused  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  some 
flagrant  act  of  impropriety,  but  I  rallied 
a  little,  for  a  lucky  thought  struck  me. 
"Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  "I  will 
put  the  August  paper  in  print,  now; 
but  at  the  same  time  request  them  not 
to  read  it  until  warm  weather."  This 
admirable  and  original  piece  of  finesse 
pleased  my  wife  highly.  "That  will 
do,"  she  said,  "  but  do  not  forget  to  tell 
them  not  to  read  it  until  then."  So 
now,  good  reader,  when  you  have  reach- 
ed this  point,  fold  up  the  leaf,  and  do 
not  open  it  until  Sirius  is  in  the  noon- 
day sky. 

We  begin  to  enjoy  the  clouds  since  we 
have  moved  out  of  town.  The  city 
sky  is  all  strips  and  patches;  but  the 
sky  of  the  country  forms  a  very  com- 
fortable whole.  Then,  you  have  the  hori- 
zon, of  which  you  get  but  an  imperfect 
idea  if  you  live  in  a  crooked  street ;  and 
besides,  you  can  see  distant  rain  storms 
passing  over  far-oflf  landscapes,  and  as 
the  light-winged  breeze  comes  sweeping 
up  and  you  feel  /the  approaching  damp- 
ness, there  is  a  freshness  and  fragrance  in 
it  which  is  not  at  all  like  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  of  a  great  city.  Then,  when 
the  rain  does  come  it  is  not  simply  an 
Inconvenience,  as  it  always  is  in  town, 


but  a  real  blessing,  which  even  tlie 
stupid  old  cabbages  know  enough  to 
enjoy.  I  think  our  musk-melons  feel 
better  now,  as  they  lie  there  in  sandr 
beds  sucking  the  delicious  fluid  through 
their  long  vinous  tubes.  I  think  oar 
Shaker  corn,  as  he  gives  himself  a 
rousing  shake,  and  flings  the  big  drops 
around  him,  does  so  with  a  species  of 
boisterous  joy,  as  if  he  could  not  have 
too  much  of  it;  and  Mon^eur  Tomates, 
who  is  capering  like  Humpty  Dumpty  on 
the  wall,  is  evidently  in  high  feather, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  our  forlorn 
rooster,  who  is  but  poorly  protected 
under  the  old  basket,  yonder.  The  rain 
came  from  the  southwest.  We  saw  the 
clouds  rolling  up  over  the  Palisades  in 
round  masses,  with  a  movement  like 
puffs  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  the  gons 
of  a  frigate.  It  was  a  dead  calm;  not 
a  pensile  leaf  twinkled ;  the  flat  expanse 
of  the  river  was  without  a  ripple.  We 
saw  the  conglomerated  volumes  of  snow- 
white  vapor  ascending  to  the  zenith, 
and  below  lay  the  Hudson,  roughening 
in  the  now  audibly  Approaching  breeie. 
Meanwhile  the  sky  grew  ashy  pale  in 
the  southwest,  and  the  big  clouds  over- 
head were  sometimes  veined  with  light- 
ning, which  was  reflected  momently  by 
the  now  darkening  water.  Just  below 
US  we  heard  the  quick  rattle  of  the 
rings  as  the  wood  sloops  dropped  and 
reefed  their  broad  sails  in  anticipation 
of  the  squall.  Everything  around  ns 
reposed  in  a  sort  of  supernatural  twi- 
light, the  grass  turned  grey  and  old,  the 
tree  trunks  changed  to  iron,  the  air 
seemed  denser,  sullener,  sultrier.    Then 
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a  little  breeze  prattled  ihrongb  the  chest- 
nntB,  and  whitened  the  poplars.  Then  it 
subsided.  Then  the  white  cloud  above 
appeared  a  tangle  of  dazzling  light,  and 
a  sharp  fusilado  followed  on  the  instant. 
Then  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  got  frightened, 
and  said  she  must  go  in,  and  as  she 
said  so,  the  wind  pounced  upon  her  and ' 
carried  up  her  suubonnet  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide  water.  Then 
it  slammed  to  every  door  in  the  house, 
prostrated  my  Lima  beans,  howled  down 
the  chimney,  roared  and  whistled  through  . 
the  trees,  tore  the  dust  from  the  roads, 
and  poured  it  through  our  open  win- 
dow8«  hurried  off  the  big  gate,  laid  it  on 
ray  pie-plant,  and  blew  down  tiiy  bee- 
hive, which  liberated  all  my  bees,  who 
instantly  settled  upon  our  watch  dog 
and  stung  him  so  that  he  ran  away  and 
did  not  return  until  the  following  Sun- 


day. 

Ne 


Nevertheless,  the  scenery  around  was 
marvellously  beautiful.  South  of  us  a 
grey  rain-curtain  was  drawn  across  the 
river,  shutting  out  everything  beyond, 
except  the  spectral  masts  and  spars  of  a 
schooner  riding  at  anchor.  The  Palisades 
started  up  in  the  gloom  as  their  precipi- 
tous masses  were  revealed  by  the  flashes 
of  unearthly  light  that  played  through 
the  Tijlling  clouds.  The  river  before  us, 
fl)cked  with  snow,  stretched  away  to  the 
north,  where  it  lay  partly  in  sunstine, 
under  a  blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy 
vapors.  Inland,  the  trees  were  twisted 
in  attitudes  strikingly  picturesque  and 
novel ;  the  scud  flew  before  the  blast 
like  spray,  and  below  it  the  swells  and 
slopes  of  livid  green  had  an  aspect  so 
onnsual  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
transported  into  a  strange  place — a  far 
countrie.  Our  cottage,  too,  which  I  had 
planned  and  built,  changed  its  tinted 
walls  to  stark,  staring  white,  with  win- 
dow-panes black  as  ink.  From  room  to 
room  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  flitted  like  a 
phantom,  closing  the  sashes,  and  making 
all  secure.  Then  ftie  electric  prattled 
overhead  for  a  moment,  and  wound  up 
with  a  roar  like  the  explosion  of  a  stone 
quarry.  Then  a  big  drop  fell  and  rolled 
itself  up  in  a  globule  of  dust  in  the  path ; 
then  another — another — another.  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  my  new  straw  hat, 
and  retreated  into  the  bouse,  and  then — 
it  rained  1  Reader,  did  you  ever  see 
rain  in  the  country  ?  I  hope  yon  have ; 
pay  pen  is  impotent;  I  cannot  describe 
it.  The  storm  hushed  by  degrees,  and 
went  off  amid  saffron  flushes,  and  a  glit- 
ter of  hdil.    The  western  sky  parted  its 


ashy  curtains,  and  the  rugged  Palisades 
lay  warm  and  beautiful  under  the  even- 
ing sun.  Tliere  it  declines,  amid  melted 
topaz  and  rubies ;  and  above  it,  on  one 
side,  stretching  aloft  from  the  rocky 
precipices  high  up  in  the  azure,  is  a  cres- 
cent of  crimson  and  golden  fragments  of 
clouds !  Once  more  in  the  sunlight, 
and  now  we  will  throw  oi)en  all  the 
windows  and  let  in  the  cool  air. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls. 

And  snowj  summits  old  In  story ; 
The. long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  breaks  in  glorj. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow  !  set  the  wild  echoes  Hying  I 
Blow,  bugle  I  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying  t 

I  have  bought  me  a  bngle.  A  buglo 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country. 
Tlie  man  of  whom  I  bought  it  said  it 
had  an  easy  draught,  so  that  a  child  could 
fill  it.  He  asked  ine  if  I  would  try  it. 
I  told  him  I  would  prefer  not,  as  my 
wind  was  not  in  order;  but  that  when  I 
got  out  in  my  boat,  the  instrument 
should  be  critically  tested.  When  I 
reached  home,  I  could  scarcely  finish  my 
tea  on  account  of  the  bugle.  The  buglo 
was  a  secret.  I  meant  to  snrprise  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass.  Play,  I  could  not,  but  I 
would  row  off  in  the  river,  and  blow  a 
prolonged  note  softly ;  increjvsing  it  until 
it  thrilled  across  the  night  like  the  dolor- 
ous trumpet  of  Roland  at  the  rout  of 
Roncevalles.  I  slipped  away,  took  the 
hidden  instrument  from  the  bushes, 
handled  the  sculls,  and  soon  put  five 
hundred  feet  of  brine  between  me  and 
the  cottage.  Then  I  unwrapped  the 
brown  paper,  and  lifted  the  copper  cla- 
rion to  my  lips.  I  blew  until  I  thought 
my  head  would  burst,  and  could  not 
raise  a  toot.  I  drew  a  long  breath,  ex- 
panded my  lungs  to  the  utmost,  and 
blew  my  eyes  almost  out  of  their  sock- 
et«,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  saving  a 
harsh,  brassy  note,  within  the  metallic 
labyrinth.  Then  I  attempted  the  per- 
suasive, and  finally  cajoled  a  faint  rhythm- 
ic sound  from  it  that  would  have  been 
inaudible  at  pistol-shot  distance.  But 
this  was  encouraging — /  hud  gotten 
the  hang  of  it  Dttle  by  little  I  suc- 
ceeded, and  at  last  articulated  a  melan- 
choly B  fiat,  whereupon  I  looked  over 
at  the  cottage.  It  was  not  there — the 
boat  had  drifted  down  stream,  two  miles 
at  least;  so  I  had  to  tug  up  against  the 
tide  until  I  nearly  reached  home,  when 
I  took  the  precaution  of  droi>ping  an 
anchor  to  windward,  and  once  more  ex- 
alted my  horn.  Obstinacy  is  a  Sparrow- 
gra^sic  virtue.    My  upper-lip,  under  the 
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tuition  of  tlio  mouth-piece,  had  puffed 
oat  into  tlie  worst  kind  of  a  hiister,  yet 
still  I  persevered.  I  mastered  three 
notes  of  the  gamut,  and  then  pulled  for 
the  front  of  the  cottage.  Now,  said  I, 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  look  out  for  an  un- 
expected serenade. 

"  Gnar-ty !  Gnar-rra-raa-poo-poo-poop- 
en-arr-ty  I  Poo-poo-ta  !  Poo-poo-ta  1 
Poo-poo-ta-rra-noop-en  taa-tyl  Poopen 
te  noopan  ta  tal  *np!  'npl  Graa-too- 
pen-tar-poopen-en-arrty  ?" 

*'  Who  is  making  that  infernal  noise?" 
said  a  voice  on  the  shore. 

"  Rrra-ty  I  'traa-tar-poopen-tarty  I" 

"  Get  out  with  you !"  and  a  big  stone 
fell  splash  in  the  water.  This  was  too 
much  to  bear  on  my  own  premises,  so  I 
rowed  up  to  the  beach  to  punish  the 
oflfender,  whom  I  found  to  be  my  neigh- 
bor. 

*'  Oh,  ho,"  said  he,  "  was  that  you, 
Sparrowgrass?" 

I  said  it  was  me,  and  added,  "Yon 
don*t  seem  to  be' fond  of  music?" 

He  said,  not  as  a  general  thing,  but  he 
thought  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  now  and 
then  wasn^t  bad  to  take. 

I  answered,  that  the  relative  merit  of 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  had  never 
been  exactly  settled,  but  if  he  preferred 
the  former,  he  might  stay  at  home  and 
enjoy  it,  which  would  be  better  than 
intruding  on  my  beach,  and  interrupting 
me  when  I  was  practising.  With  this  I 
locked  up  my  boat,  tucked  the  bugle  un- 
der my  arm,  and  marched  oflf.  Our 
neighbor  merely  laughed,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

**  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  Is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  soundt, 
I*  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoil : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  hia  affections  darlc  as  Erebus, 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

When  I  reached  my  domicile,  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  asked  me  who  that  was, 
"blowing  a  fish-horn?"  I  have  in  con- 
sequence given  up  music  as  a  sonrce  of 
enjoyment  since  that  evening. 


Our  fruit  did  not  turn  out  well  this 
season  on  account  of  the  drought.  Our 
apple  trees  blossomed  fairly,  but  the 
apples  were  stung  by  the  curculio,  and 
finished  their  growth  by  the  time  they 
got  to  look  hke  dried  prunes.  I  had  the 
satisfaction,  however,  of  producing  a 
curious  hybrid  in  my  melon  patch,  by 
planting  squashes  in  tlie  next  bed.  I  do 
not  know  which  to  admire  most — the 
influence  of  the  melon  on  the  squash,  or 
the  influence  of  the  squash  on  the  melon. 
Planted  side  by  side,  you  can  scarcely 
tell  one  from  the  other,  except  from  ap- 
pearance ;  but  if  you  ever  do  eat  a  boiled 
musk  melon,  or  a  squash  raw,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  this  singular  and  beau- 
tiful phenomenon. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  had  com- 
pany from  town.  "  Dear,"  said  Mrs.  S., 
"  have  you  seen  our  cherry  ?"  I  answer- 
ed, that  I  had  set  out  many  trees  of  that 
kind,  and  did  not  know  whicli  one  she 
alluded  to  (at  the  same  time  a  hopeful 
vision  of  "  cherry  pie  on  the  Fourth  of 
July "  flitted  across  my  pericranium). 
As  we  all  walked  out  to  see  the  glorious 
spectacle,  I  told  our  guests  aside,  the 
young  trees  were  so  luxuriant  in  foliage 
that  I  had  not  observed  what  masses  of 
fruit  might  be  concealed  underneath  the 
leaves,  but  that  Mrs.  S.  had  a  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  no  doubt  would  surprise  mo 
as  well  as  them.  When  wo  came  to  the 
tree,  my  wife  turned  around,  after  a 
slight  examination,  and  coolly  observed, 
she  thought  it  was  there,  but  some  boy 
must  have  picked  it  oflf. 

"  Picked  it  ofi;"  said  I,  as  the  truth 
flashed  in  my  mind.  "Yes,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  mournful  accent,  "  picked 
oflf  the  only  cherry  we  ever  had." 

This  was  a  surprise,  indeed,  but  not 
what  I  had  expected.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass, how  could  you  expose  me  in  such 
a  way?  How  could  you,  after  ^  my 
bragging  to  these  city  people  about  our 
fine  garden,  make  a  revelation  that  car- 
ried away  all  the  foundations  of  my 
pride  in  one  fell  swoop?  How  could 
you,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass? 
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NATIONAL     DEFENCE. 

[This  article,  from  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  is,  of  coarse,  a  military  view  of  the  suliicct, 
which,  fVom  such  competent  authority,  is  entitled  to  respect :  but  the  conductors  and  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  may  reasonably  hold  opinions  at  variance  irith  those  herein  advocated.]— JTcfitor. 


THE  subject  of  our  article  is  so  much 
associated,  in  tlie  popular  mind,  with 
ships,  forts,  and  the  preparation  and 
proper  distribution  of  all  munitions 
of  war,  that  it  may  be  thought  that  wo 
here  propose  to  discuss  those  questions. 
But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
combat  an  idea  which  all  history  contro- 
verts, that  a  large  naval  force  will  ever 
be  able,  b/  cruising  in  front  of  our  ex- 
tended coast,  to  prevent  a  hostile  expe- 
dition from  landing  on  our  shores.*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  accept  the 
reluctant  admission  of  the  historian 
Alison,  that  in  the  face  of  greatly  supe- 
rior maritime  force?,  Ireland  was,  for 
sixteen  days,  in  1796,  at  the  mercy  of 
Hoche's  expedition  of  25,000  men,  and 
that  neither  the  skill  of  English  sailors, 
nor  the  valor  of  English  arniie!>,  but  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  saved  them  from 
the  danger.  **  While  these  considerations," 
continues  Alison,  "are  fitted  to  abate 
confidence  in  invasion,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  calculated  to  weaken  an 
overweening  confidence  in  naval  supe- 
riority, and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
only  base  on  which  certain  reliance  can 
be  placed,  even  by  an  insular  power,  is 
a  well'diseiplined  army  and  the  patriot- 
itm  of  its  own  subjects.^* 

Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  while 
the  recent  vain  boastings,  now  contrasted 
with  the  insignificant  pcrfonnance  of 
the  allied  fieet<i,  is  still  notorious,  to 
waste  argument  on  the  exploded  idea 
that  ships  can  contend  with  forts.t  The 
results  of  such  contests  in  our  country, 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  Mobile  Point,  Stoning- 
ton  and  Fort  M'llenry,  abundantly  show 
that  our  sea-board  defences,  if  completed 
under  the  supervision  of  our  able  engin- 
eers, and  properly  garrisoned,  will  resist, 
successfully,  any  merely  naval  aggres- 
sions. But  recent  events,  showing  with 
what  facility  large  armies  are  trans- 
ported by  water,  as  conclusively  prove 
that  the  great  maritime  powers  will  look 
to  their  armies  to  accomplish  in  future 
wars  what  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
from  a  navy,  and  it  is  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  forces  "  fitted  to  bring  into  ac- 


tion the  physical  strength  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  competent  knowledge  of  their 
duty  and  just  ideas  of  discipline  and 
subordination,"  that  such  armies  must 
be  met.  The  means  by  which  we  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  great  object,  will 
leave  unchanged  the  present  militia  laws 
of  the  Union,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  what  manner  existing  institu- 
tions may  be  applied  to  the  great  pur- 
pose in  view,  by  a  simple  enactment 
granting  to  the  States,  in  tlie  words  of 
the  Constitution,  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress "  to  keep  troops  V 

The  great  Francis  Bacon  has  said  that 
"  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any 
State  is  to  have  a  race  of  military  men  ;'* 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
elements  of  true  greatness  in  a  SttUe,  he 
writes:  "that  it  consisteth  also  in  the 
value  and  military  disposition  of  the 
people  it  breedetb,  and  in  this  that  they 
make  profession  of  arms.  And  it  con- 
sisteth also  in  the  commandment  of  the 
sea."  But  he  continues:  "In  the  mea- 
suring or  balancing  of  greatness,  there 
is  commonly  too  much  ascribed  to  large- 
ness of  territory,  to  treasure  or  riches, 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  or  afiSuence 
of  commodities,  and  to  the  strength  and 
fortification  of  towns  and  holds."  What 
was  made  evident  to  Bacon  by  the  lore 
of  ages  is  equally  true  now.  If  we,  as  a 
people,  neglect  our  military  resources, 
do  not  foster  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  but  on  the  contrary  disregard 
military  merit,  and  even  neglect  to  honor* 
and  reward  great  military  services  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  we  cannot  breed  a 
race  of  miUtary  men,  and  are  in  danger 
of  verifying  the  assertion  of  de  Tocque- 
ville,  in  his  Observations  upon  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  that  "the  military 
career  was  little  honored  and  badly  fol- 
lowed in  time  of  peace."  *  *  That 
"this  public  disfavor  is  a  very  heavy 
burden,  which  bows  down  all  military 
spirit,"  and  that  if  such  a  people  should 
undertake  "a  war  after  a  long  peace, 
they  would  run  a  much  greater  risk  than 
any  other  people  of  being  beaten." 

The  existing    institutions  which  we 


♦  For  a  sketch  of  the  principal  maritime  expeditions,  see  Jomlnl's  Art  of  War,  translated  by  Major  Win- 
■hip  and  liieut.  McLeod.  See  also  the  report  of  a  board  of  officers  submitted  at  the  first  session  of  tlie 
2dth  Congress  (Doc.  451),  containing  numerous  iUostraUoni  from  history,  showing  the  impracticability  of 
covering  even  a  small  extent  of  coast  by  eralsing  in  f^ont  of  It. 

t  The  sntdeet  la  ably  dlsooMed  in  *'  Halleck*!  MiUtary  Art  and  8cIenco,"  under  the  bead  of  "  Sea  Coast 
Defence!." 
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propose  to  use  as  aids  in  the  efficient 
organizadon  of  State  troops  are  the 
Military  Academy,  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  militia  of  the 
States.  Tlie  Military  Academy  is  already 
in  successful  o[»eration.  The  first  step, 
then,  towards  proper  State  organizations 
should  be  to  give  to  the  regular  army  a 
system  of  recruiting  in  harmony  with 
oar  institutions  and  the  manner  in 
which  all  militia  force  must  be  collected. 
It  is  the  several  States  which  furnish 
the  militia  force,  and  the  regular  army 
should,  therefore,  be  recruited  by  States. 
Let  every  regiment  have  its  depot  in  a 
particular  district  of  country,  and  with 
the  present  rate  of  pay  given  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  the  reward  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  be  bestowed  whenever  merited,  and 
we  should  soon  have  an  army  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  tlie  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  would  take  a  lively 
interest.  In  an  army  thus  collected, 
which  otfered  a  career  worthy  of  being 
sought,  an  espr it-de-corps  would  soon  be 
developed  which  we  may  in  vain  seek  in 
our  present  establishment,  and  such  an 
army,  instead  of  being  regarded  by  their 
countrymen  as  strangers  in  sympathy 
and  pursuit,  might  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  science  and  strength,  around  which 
the  mental  and  physical  force  of  the 
country  could  be  concentrated  in  war. 
To  accomplish  this  great  object,  other 
changes  are  also  necessary,  but  much 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion it  is  not  doubted  that  Congres  will 
legislate  where  legislation  is  requir- 
ed. 

If  the  idea  be  just  tliat  the  skeleton 
regular  establishment  is  maintained  in 
peace,  as  a  nucleus  to  be  expanded  in 
war,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country, 
the  President  should  be  careful  not  so  to 
dispose  of  that  force  as  to  make  this 
great  purpose  unattainable  or  difficult 
when  war  may  impend.  K  it  be  possi- 
ble so  to  locate  the  troops  as  to  give 
them  all  possible  instruction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  neglect  our  Indian 
frontiers,  the  latter  object  should  not  be 
suffered  to  override  that  other  most 
paramount  consideration. 

Look  at  any  ipap  of  the  United  States, 
and  attempt  for  a  moment  to  realize  the 
vast  extent  of  our  possessions.  Bring 
your  mind  back  to  the  period  when  rail- 
roads did  not  afford  those  facilities, 
which  we  now  have  in  a  portion  of  our 
country,  for  quickly  passing  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  tou  may  oo  longer 


consider  that  military  posts  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  &o., 
and  on  the  routes  to  those  distant  States 
and  territories,  have  such  means  of  com- 
munication as  would  enable  us  to  bring 
together  any  respectable  force  in  a  short 
period.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
army  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  compa- 
nies, and  that  these  companies  are  scat- 
tered in  posts  which  dot  our  immense 
territory.  Realize  this,  and  then  an- 
swer, is  it  possible  for  the  small  number 
of  troops  thus  stationed  to  prevent 
marauding  parties  of  Indians  from  pass- 
ing between  these  posts  and  committing 
depredations  either  in  Mexico  or  upon 
our  own  people?  No  candid  inquirer 
will  assert  the  possibility !  What,  then, 
is  remedy  ?  Settlers  upon  our  Indian 
frontiers  must  be  provided  with  arms ; 
and  the  United  States  Government,  be- 
sides encouraging  Indians  to. engage  in 
agriculture,  must  hold  tribes  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  individuals.  Where  pre- 
datory bands  of  Indians  have  been  known 
to  proceed  against  Mexico  or  our  own 
people,  the  tribe  must  be  made  answer- 
able, and  no  vain  pursuit  made  after  the 
marauding  party.  We  must  severely 
chastise  such  tribe<i,  and  make  them  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  require 
them  to  govern  and  control  their  young 
men.  That,  for  the  acts  of  any  indivi- 
duals of  the  tribe,  chiefs  and  head  men 
are  responsible;  and  that  we  will  not 
fail,  in  any  instance,  to  punish  the  tribe 
for  such  predatory  acts.  An  occasional 
campaign  made  against  Indians  to  punish 
them  for  their  misdeeds,  would  produce 
lasting  effects!,  and  prove  far  more  effica- 
cious in  guarding  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens,  than  the  present  system 
of  small  post^,  which,  by  the  impunity 
they  afford,  can  only  encourage  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  Indian  tribes.  Another 
advantage  in  brealcing  up  the  present 
vicious  arrangement  of  small  posts, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  instruction  fur  cavalry,  artillery,  en- 
gineers, and  infantry.  We  now  have  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  cultivation  of 
military  science,  at  West  Point;  but,  if 
officers  of  the  army,  after  graduating 
there,  are  left  without  means  or  motives 
for  improvement,  and  on  remote  sta- 
tions sufier  their  minds  to  degenerate 
from  want  of  exercise  and  competition, 
the  Military  Academy  will  have  accom- 
plished but  very  partially  the  great 
object  of  its  institution.  If  the  army  is 
to  be  made  the  rallying  point  of  our 
countrymen  in  war,  it^shoidd  keep  paoe 
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witli  the  improvements  made  in  Europe, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  assembling 
the  engineers,  and  the  three  lyms  of  the 
service,  together,  in  schools  of  practice. 
Let  those  schools  of  practice  be  properly 
located:  and,  besides,  the  great  results 
thus  to  be  obtained  by  embodying  the 
troops,  detachments  could  at  any  time 
be  sent  to  strike  and  punish  tribes  of 
Indians  that  failed  to  keep  the  peace. 
"With  one  large  detachment  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  another  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks ;  a  third  in  Texas,  and  a  fourth  on 
the  Pacific,  the  army  might  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency, 
and  soon  made,  by  legislation,  all  that  it 
should  be.  With  an  army  so  disposed, 
it  would  be  apparent  that  all  officers 
should  be  active,  iixtelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive. A  retired  list  would  soon 
relieve  it  of  broken  down  veterans,  and 
proper  legislation  would  enable  com- 
manding officers  to  appoint  their  own 
staff  officers,  in  recognition  of  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  such  officers  are 
the  assistants  of  commanders  of  troops. 
Such  a  change  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  just  responsibility  of  com- 
manding officers ;  and,'  by  instituting  a 
rigid  system  of  inspection,  whicli  would 
inform  the  General-in-Ohief  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  acts 
of  all  commanders,  defects  of  organiza- 
tion, errors  of  administration,  aufl  per- 
nicious customs  of  service,  would  be 
made  known  and  corrected  by  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Congress.* 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  recently,  in 
General  Orders,  No.  17,  issued  very  well- 
considered  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  4,  1854,  relative  to  the 
promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
Let  the  Secretary  now  abandon  the 
system  of  recruiting,  which  burdens  the 
army  with  the  scum,  of  cities,  and  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  would  follow  as 
r^:nlarly  as  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  commissions.  But  until  some- 
diing  more  be  done  to  better  the  com- 
position of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  few  enlisted  men  will 
be  found  worthy  of  the  proposed  ad- 
vancement in  condition — an  advance- 
ment, as  the  army  is  now  composed,  of 
ca%te^  as  well  as  grade.  In  a  Republican 
arm,  caste  should  not  exist,  and  it  is  to 
break  down  that  distinction,  leaving 
only  the  necessary  difference  in  grades 


from  private  to  general,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  army  should  be  recruited 
j)y  States. 

Our  army  organized  and  collected,  as 
herein  recommended,  could  easily,  on 
the  approach  of  war,  by  the  addition  to 
each  regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  privates  in  a 
company,  be  made  fifty  thousand  strong, 
and  this  Federal  force,  organized,  as  it 
would  be,  in  harmony  with  the  State 
troops,  would  constantly  have  kept  pace 
with  tlie  advance  of  professional  know- 
ledge in  Europe,  and  be  capable  of  dif- 
fusing that  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions to  be  considered. 

If  tlie  first  French  Revolution  did  not 
inaugurate  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity, it  at  least  fii*st  inculcated  by 
practice  the  correlative  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  defend  his  country.  Accus- 
tomed as  Americans  are  to  borrow  ideas 
from  the  English  press,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  outory  made  by  that  aris- 
tocratic community  against  French  con- 
scription should  have  been  echoed  in  our 
own  country.  But  in  the  language  of 
General  Knox,  "  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
political  establishments  to  make  the 
wealth  of  individuals  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  cor- 
rupt or  attain  undue  indulgence.  Every 
State  possesses  not  only  the  right  of  per- 
sonal service  from  its  members,  but  the 
right  to  regulate  the  service  on  principles 
of  equality  for  the  general  defence.  If 
people,  solicitous  to  be  exonerated  from 
their  proportion  of  public  duty,  exclaim 
against  the  only  reliable  means  of  de- 
fence, as  an  intolerable  hardship,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
them,  that  while  society  has  its  charms, 
it  also  has  its  indispensable  obligations. 
That  to  attempt  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment as  to  exonerate  the  members  of 
the  community  from  all  personal  service, 
is  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  exer- 
cise and  unworthy  of  the  characters  of 
freemen." 

Let  US,  then,  no  longer  permit  the  mar- 
vels of  industry  in  which  our  country- 
men have  been  eminently  successful,  so 
far  to  dazzle  us  as  to  make  us  forget  the 
lessons  of  past  history.  The  Italian 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  made 
great  strides  in  industry  and  Uie  arts. 
The  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands 
was  enriched  by  commerce  in  the  time 


*  This  artSole  wm  pnt  io  the  hands  of  Uie  Pabllaher  In  November.  The  amelloraUons  here  tuggetted  are 
partlj  Incorporated  In  a  bill  before  Congress  to  improve  the  eflioienoy  of  the  Annj,  and  it  is  known  that 
tbe  pandtj  of  nambera  alone  has  heretofore  prevented  the  Secretary  of  War  from  afgregating  troops. 
The  increase  embraced  In  the  bffl  will  give  him  that  power. 
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of  De  Wit.  But  in  bending  their  whole 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  riches,  and 
neglecting  their  military  resources,  Italy 
became  the  prey  of  foreigners,  and  Hol- 
land ouly  secured  national  independence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  political  liberty. 

Tlie  history  of  modern  tactics  proves 
"  that  preparations  in  peace  give  victory 
upon  fields  of  battle."  The  mobility  of 
troops,  as  now  organized,  armed,  and 
iutftnicted,  the  quantity,  and  still  more 
the  kind  of  artillery  used,  render  a  pas- 
Mve  resistance  such  as  that  formerly 
made,  impossible.  The  impossibility  of 
resisting  attacks  by  such  means  causes 
the  defence  to  seize  the  moment  in 
which  the  attacking  party  uncovers 
himself  to  resort  to  the  ofiensive,  and 
hence  the  issue  is  now  more  quickly 
decided,  and  conquest  more  rapid  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ease 
with  which  large  bodies  of  men  are  now 
transported,  the  rapidity  of  all  prepara- 
tory mancBUvres,  as  well  as  the  greatly 
increased  mobility  in  action  of  instructed 
troopit,  admits  of  the  ready  concentra- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  such  men,  with- 
out the  machine  becoming  too  heavy  or 
unmanageable,  or  its  component  parts 
losing  the  sentiment  of  order.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  engaged,  is 
DOW  much  more  important  than  it  for- 
merly was,  and  that  such  loss  resulting 
from  incapacity  to  manoeuvre,  or  want 
of  discipline,  may  involve  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  suppose  that  the  faci- 
hties  which  our  railroads  offer  enable  us 
to  concentrate  larger  masses  of  men  in  a 
short  period,  the  answer  must  be  made 
that  DisoiPLiNB  is  the  soul  of  an  army, 
and  that  without  the  habit  of  obedience, 
an  assemblage  of  men  in  battle  can  never 
be  more  than  a  panic  stricken  mob.  In- 
stances in  our  own  history  are  not  rare 
to  verify  this  truth.  The  fields  of  Prince- 
ton, Savannah  River,  Oamden,  Guilford 
Court  House,  &c.,  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  not  to  speak  of  later  dis- 
aster:!, amply  sustain  the  declaration  of 
Wasiiington,  that  such  undisoipUned 
forces  are  nothing  more  than  a  ^*  destruc- 
tive, expensive,  and  disorderly  moh?"* 
'•  When. danger  is  a  little  removed  from 
them,  they  will  not  turn  out  at  all. 
When  it  comes  home  to  them,  the  well- 
affected,  instead  of  flying  to  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves,  are  bu-^ily  employed  in 
removing  their  families  and  etlects; 
while  the  disaffected  are  concerting  mea- 
sures to  make  their  submission,  and 
9pretd  terror  and  dismay  all  around,  to 


induce  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Daily  experience  and  abundant  proofs 
warrant  this  information.  Short  enlist- 
ments and  a  mistaken  dependence  upon 
our  militia,  have  been  the  origin  of  all 
our  misfortunes,  and  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  our  debt.  The  militia  come  in, 
you  cannot  tell  how ;  go,  you  cannot  tell 
when;  and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where ; 
consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  last  at  a  critical 
moment."  Such  is  human  nature  I  If 
further  proof  be  needed,  contrast  the  con- 
duct of  the  panic-stricken  petty  oflicers 
and  crew  of  the  Arctic,  in  abandoning  the 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
their  ship  to  a  watery  grave,  with  that 
of  the  heroic  British  regiment  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  made  use 
of  all  their  boats  to  save  the  women  and 
children,  and  then,  standing  by  their 
arms,  went  down  with  the  ship.  The  de- 
solate hearths  and  bitter  anguish  caused 
by  this  recent  event  brings  fearfully 
home  to  us  the  contrast  between  indis- 
cipline and  discipline,  and  it  is  to  b^ 
hoped  that  this  bitter  lesson  will  cause 
our  countrymen  to  heed  the  admonition 
of  the  Father  of  his  country,  that  "  In 
peace  we  must  prepare  for  war."  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supj)osing 
that  when  danger  becomes  imiiiiuent 
Congress  will  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  meet  it.  The  steps  which  are 
necessary  call  for  sacrifices  from  the 
people,  and  unless  public  opinion  i^anc- 
tions  the  means,  Congress,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  will  be  found  to  represent  mis- 
directed popular  opinions.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  military  wants  of 
our  country  have  not  yet  been  realized 
by  our  people,  and  it  behooves  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  to  en-, 
deavor  to  awaken  their  countrymen  to 
the  necessity  of  military  organization. 
Our  past  history  proves  that  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  raise  armies  will  not 
meet  with  favor  from  Congress  unless 
they  have  first  been  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people;  and  if  the  pro- 
bability of  war,  therefore,  is  even  remote, 
it  is  time  that  such  discussions  should 
engage  the  public  attention,  unless  we 
are  content,  in  the  pnrsnit  of  gain  and 
indulgences,  to  await  the  period  when 
foreign  armies  shall  be  landed  on  our 
shores. 

The  veteran,  Mr.  Gales,  has  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Madison,  given  a 
picture  of  the  inertness  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  War  Congress  of  1814*15. 
His  reoolleotlons  of  the  past  furnish  in- 
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^tractive  lessons  of  wliat  we  may  expect 
in  the  future,  if  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  nor,  fixed 
on  I  lie  necessary  sacrifices  which  love  of 
country  demand-s.  So  believing,  we  re- 
j)roduce  extracts  from  his  historical 
sketch,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
ineasiTres  then  recommended,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
•if  some  organization  by  State?*,  at  least, 
as  eflicient  as  the  militia  scheme  recom- 
mended by  General  Knox,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  General  Washirigton,  be  not  at 
once  adopted.  Mr.  Gales  writes;  "Con- 
gress had  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember preceding — not,  as  might  be  sup- 
]K)sed  from  the  elate,  in  consequence  of 
the  then  recent  capture  of  tlie  city  [of 
Washinj^ton]  by  the  enemy,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  a  requisition  by  the  President, 
anterior  to  that  event,  calling  Cimgress 
together  (us  the  President  informed  the 
two  Houses,  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  that  session)  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inadequacy  of  tlie  finances 
to  the  existing  wants  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  making  farther  and  more  efiectu- 
al  provisions  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
During  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  hon- 
or of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  gallantly  sustained  in  every  con- 
flict by  land  and  sea ;  politically  consid- 
ered, the  CApture  of  Wa**hington  itself, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  other  public  buildings,  so  far  from 
being  a  misfortune,  was  for  the  adminis- 
tration a  fortunate  event,  by  its  effect  in 
exciting  indignant  feelings  throughout 
the  country,  uniting  the  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause,  and  prepar- 
ing their  minds  for  the  additional  burden 
of  taxation  which  it  had  become  obvi- 
ous that  they  must  be  called  upon  to 
bear.  All  that  was  wanting  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  was  the 
provision  of  men  and  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  progress  of  recruiting  tor 
tilling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  had 
already  proved  entirely  too  slow,  if  not 
total  failure,  as  had  the  resource  of  loans 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The 
army,  wh«)se  organization  wa**,  on  paper, 
more  than  62,000  men,  comprised  an 
actual  force  of  only  32,000,  exclusive  of 
officers,  of  which  force  probably  not 
more  than  one-half  could  be  relied  on 
for  effective  service;  and  the  credit  of 
the  government  had  sunk  so  low  that 
plummet  could  hardly  sound  the  depth 
of  its  degradation. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
President,  in  bia  oommanication  to  the 


two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  eloquent 
persuasion,  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  making  immediate 
provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  replenishing  the  treasury.  In 
this  purpose  he  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  Secretary  Monroe,  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  new  Secretary  (Mr. 
Dallas)  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

"  Towards  the  first  of  these  objects,  a 
bill  was  soon  matured,  and  afterwards 
received  the  assent  of  Congress,  extend- 
ing the  age  at  which  recruits  might  be 
enlisted  to  fifty  years,  doubling  the 
bounty  in  land  to  each,  and  removing 
the  interdiction  upon  recruiting  minors 
and  apprentices.  This  measure  was  a 
mere  experiment,  of  no  practical  value, 
as  the  event  showed.  The  plan  for  fill- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  army  upon  which 
the  Executive  relied,  and  which  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  in  a  bold  and 
energetic  report  from  the  War  Secretary, 
was  to  form  into  classes  of  100  each,  all 
the  population  of  the  United  States  fit 
for  militia  duty,  out  of  every  class  of 
which,  four  men  for  the  war"  were  to 
be  furnished  within  thirty  days  after  the 
classification,  by  choice  or  by  draught, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer of  each  district,  to  be  marched  to 
such  places  of  general  rendezvous  as 
miglit  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  This  plan,  which,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  comprised  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  French  conscription, 
thougli,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  at 
the  time  promised  effective  results,  found 
from  the  first  no  favor,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  became 
more  and  more  obnoxious,  the  more  the 
administration  seemed  to  have  it  at  heart. 
Hardly  any  one  in  Congress  had  the 
courage  to  allude  to  it.  Mr.  Troup  did 
indeed  prevail  upon  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to 
allow  him  to  report  a  bill,  conformable 
to  the  Executive  recommendation,  by 
the  pregnant  title  of  "  An  Act  making 
provisitm  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army,  by  classing  the  free  male 
population  of  the  United  States ;''  and 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  never  after  heard 
of.  In  the  course  of  the  session  some 
Acts  had  passed,  looking  to  the  employ- 
ment of  volunteers  and  detachment**  of 
militia,  under  the  old  plan,  for  short 
terms;  and  one  of  more  importance, 
"  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  accept  the  service  of  State 
troops  and  volunteers."  This  last  w^as 
not   only  the   most  effective  measure 
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which  had  passed  towards  the  supply  of 
men  for  carrj^ng  oq  the  war,  but  it  was 
the  most  so  that  was  likely  to  pass. 

"  The  trail  I  to  say,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  emergency,  a 
dogged  inertness  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  Congress  during  the  latter  part 
of  that  session.  The  recommendation 
to  recruit  the  army  by  drafts  from  the 
militia  was  not  only  unwelcome,  as  we 
have  said,  but  revolting  to  the  ioclina- 
tions  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  members  of  that  body  (and  among 
them  some  of  the  leading  and  most  con- 
epiouoos  members  of  the  republican 
party)  shrunk  from  it  as  from  the  plague ; 
and,  as  though  the  leprous  influence  of 
that  propo:?ition  contaminated  every 
other  part  of  the  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration, it  was  with  almost  equal  reluc- 
tance that  the  House  approached  the 
consideration  of  adequate  measures 
(such  as  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  frankly 
and  fearlessly  recommended)  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  credit,  and  for  strength- 
ening the  sinews  of  war."* 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  past, 
it  is  evident  that  unless  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  greatly  changed,  any  attempt 
to  raise  large  armies  in  the  most  critical 
emergencies,  without  tlie  agency  of 
States,  must  prove  a  failure.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  "  common 
defence,"  the  aid  of  State  organizations 
will  be  necessary,  and  several  plans, 
more  or  less  efficient,  have  consequently 
been  proposed  to  better  the  organization 
of  the  militia.  All  such  attempts  have, 
however,  met  with  no  favor  from  the 
people;  and,  indeed;^  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  constitutional  re- 
servation to  the  States  ^^  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  disci pHne  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,"  and  governing 
them,  except  when  called  fonth  ^^  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  invasions,"  will 
admit  of  any  '*  good,  energetic,  general, 
uniform,  and  national  system  of  organi- 
sation." The  division  of  authority  made 
by  the  Constitution  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States,  in  regard 
to  the  militia,  until  called  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  left  witli  Con- 
gress only  the  riglit  to  provide  for  *'  or- 
ganizing, arming,   and   disciplining  the 


militia ;"  but  discipline,  in  that  restricted 
sense,  without  power  to  govern,  means 
little  more  than  prescribing  a  system  of 
tactics,  and  such  discipline  can  never 
make  soldiers. 

There  is,  however,  another  suggestion 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  providing  for  the  common  defence, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  none  of  the  objec- 
tions made  against  large  standing  armies, 
and  which  commends  itself  to  favorable 
consideration,  as  being  in  harmony  with 
our  form  of  government,  and  capable  of 
furnishing  any  number  of  disciplined 
soldiers  which  the  exigency  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  require,  without  outrage 
to  the  instincts  of  the  people  of  the 
States.  The  tendency  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  States  in  our  confederacy  is  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government  over  the  internal  aflfairs  of 
the  people  of  the  States.  This  has  been 
shown  by  breaking  down  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  establishing  the  inde- 
pendent Treasury,  refusing  appropria- 
tions for  internal  improvements,,  and, 
lastly,  leaving  to  the  people  of  territories 
the  regulation  of  their  own  institutions. 
The  maxim  ''  that  the  world  is  g<werned 
too  much,"  has  been  sturdily  preached, 
until  it  has  become  necessary  not  to 
shrink  from  maintaining  our  doctrine  in 
the  face  of  foreign  powers.  To  do  this 
we  must  arm  for  defence,  and  tlie  con- 
sistent mode  of  doing  so,  is  for  Congress 
to  give  its  consent  for  the  several  States 
to  ^^  k€ep  troopsy  States  now  have 
that  authority  in  time  of  war,  but  for 
such  troops  to  be  useful  in  war,  they 
must  be  prepared  in  peace,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  forbids 
States  **  to  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Congress."  The 
consent  of  Congress  being  required,  it 
could  be  given  with  conditions  attached, 
and  those  conditions,  besides  providing 
for  the  common  defence  in  war,  should 
require  the  organization  and  instruction 
to  conform  with  that  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  or  rather  with  the  ca- 
valry, harnessed  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  infantry  of  the  army. 

To  encourage  States  in  such  organiza- 
tions, let  Congress  provide  for  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars among  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories in  proportion  to  population,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  being  furnished  to 


*  lo  striking  contrast  with  this  inertness  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  assembled  on  the 
t6tb  of  S«>pteuiber,  1814,  passed  b/  the  24th  of  October,  a  bill  giving  additional  pay  to  the  tnillcia  from  the 
Bute  treasury,  an  act  to  encourage  privateerlag,  and  an  act  to  raise  twelve  Uiousand  State  troops  by  con- 
•criptlcn  or  classlflcaUon.    See  llammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  vol.  1,  pp.  8S0-1. 
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the  Secretary  of  War,  that  such  States 
have  organized  camps  of  instruction 
during  two  months  in  the  year,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  troops  at  least  equal  to 
ten  out  <)f  one  hundred  of  the  enrolled 
militia  force  of  the  State.  Direct  the 
President  to  furnish  to  the  several  State 
Governors,  upon  their  requisition,  such 
army  officers  as  they  may  desire  to  aid 
the  commanders  of  the  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  information  collected  and 
kept  up  in  the  army  will  thus  be  diffused 
througnont  the  country.  The  different 
States  will  take  pride  in  their  respective 
organizations,  and  would  recruit  their 
armies  according  to  the  genius  of  their 
people.  Their  military  codes  would  re- 
act upon  each  other,  and  upon  that  of 
the  United  States.  An  interest  in  mili- 
tary affairs  would  take  the  place  of  pre- 
sent derision,  and  more  than  all,  the 
United  States  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  any  invader. 

The  Prussian  Landwehr  of  the  first 
ban,  to  which  the  proposed  organization 
is  assimilated,  is  considered  a  reserved 
anny,  remaining  by  their  firesides  in 
times  of  peace,  save  their  annual  seasons 
of  manceuvering,  but  ready  to  appear  in 
case  of  war  upon  the  first  caII,  organized, 
equipped,  and  armed  to  serve  like  the 
line  of  the  army,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  Prussian  territory  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  districts  a-^  thepe  are 
battalions  of  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
ban.  Each  district  furnishes  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  some  other 
detachments.  The  battalions  and  squa- 
drons are  named  from  the  principal  town 
of  their  district,  and  d6p6ts  of  arms, 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equip.<ige, 
and  cavalry  and  artillery  equipments, 
are  there  located.  The  districts  of  the 
Landwehr  are  also  the  recruiting  districts 
of  the  line  of  the  army ;  and,  as  troops 
from  the  same  district  serve  together, 
there  naturally  exists  between  those  corps 
ties  of  consanguinity,  which  dispel  all 
feelings  of  superiority,  and  cause  them 
mutually  to  sustain  each  other  in  time 
of  danger. 

In  each  district  of  the  Landwehr,  the 
following  small  list  of  officers  are  per- 
manently paid.  For  the  infantry :  one 
m:g(»r  commanding,  one  adjutant,  who 
is  uho  accountant,  four  first  sergeants, 


and  four  second  sergeants  (one  per  com- 
pany), eight  corporals  (two  per  com- 
pany), and  one  armorer.  For  the  caval- 
ry: one  captain,  or  first  lieutenant,  one 
quartermaster  sergeant,  and  three  corpo- 
rals. The  paid  commanders  of  batta- 
lions, are  charged  with  the  assistance 
of  their  staff,  with  the  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel of  the  Landwehr,  and  are  account- 
able for  the  ordnance  and  military  stores 
in  d6p6t  in  their  districts.  The  first 
sergeants  keep  the  list  of  names  belong- 
ing to  their  companies,  and  no  man  can 
absent  himself  without  notifying  them. 

If  all  the  States  of  the  Union  did  not 
deem  it  better  to  keep  up  a  small  per- 
manent force,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
would  all  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
small  skeleton  organization  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr  of  the 
first  ban.  If  such  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  appointed  by 
the  States  from  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  h(»norably  re- 
tired from  the  army,  a  new  link  would  be 
established  between  the  army  and  State 
troops,  which  would  prove  mutually 
beneficial. 

It  appears  to  us  a  fit  moment  to  initi- 
ate a  stable  military  system  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  great  maritime 
powers  are  fuUy  occupied  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  thus  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  danger,  resulting  from  the 
collision  of  antagonistic  ideas.  We  do 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  this  ])roblem, 
surrounded  as  it  is  with  difficulties,  has 
been  satisfactorily  and  completely  solved ; 
but,  if  attention  is  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  do  not  despair  that  abler  pens 
will  second  our  puny  efforts,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  United  States  and  the  seve- 
ral States  may  model  their  military  in- 
stitutes on  those  of  France,  which,  re- 
cognizing all  Frenchmen  as  equals  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  do  not  admit  of  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  grade,  except  by  service 
in  a  lower  one;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reward  and  encourage  professional  merit 
and  personal  conduct,  while  frowning 
down  all  favoritism  by  the  positive  re- 
quirement that  no  one  shall  be  n])]>(>inted 
to  any  grade  in  the  army,  exeei)t  thnv^gh 
the  usual  authorized  means,  rigidly,  fixed 
by  law. 
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PBOM£TH£US  AND  fiPIMETHEUS. 

I. 

PROMETHEUS; 

OB    THE     poet's     FORE-TUODQHT. 

OF  Prometheus,  how  audannted 
On  Olympna'  shining  bastions, 
His  audacious  foot  he  planted, 
Myths  are  told  and  songs  are  chaanted, 
Fall  of  promptings  and  snggestious. 

Beautifal  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals, 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmission, 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  I 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring, 

Bom  of  heavenward  aspiration, 
Then  the  fire  with  mortals  sharing. 
Then  the  voltare— the  despairing 

Ory  of  pain  on  <»*ags  Oaucasian. 

All  is  bat  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Seer; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted, 
Who  with  grief  have  been  aoqnainted. 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exaltations, 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning. 
In  their  passionate  pulsations. 
In  their  words  among  the  nations, 

The  Promethean  fire  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing, 

All  this  toil  for  haman  caltaret 
Through  the  cloud-raok  dark  and  traifingi 
Must  tliey  see  above  them  sailing 

O'er  life's  barren  crags  the  vmtore  t 

Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante's 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened ; 
Thns  were  Milton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Oorybantes, 

By  great  sorrows  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  cluster. 
And  on  all  their  steps  attendant 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 

With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre  I 

All  the  melodies  mysterious. 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  ohaunted ; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious, 
Yoices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serious, 

Worda  that  wliispered,  songs  that  haunted  I 
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All  the  Bonl  id  rapt  suspension, 

All  the  quivering,  palpitating 
Ohords  of  life  in  utmost  tension, 
With  the  fervor  of  invention. 

With  the  rapture  of  creating  I 

Ah,  Prometheus  I  heaven-scaling  I 

In  such  hours  of  exultation, 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquailing, 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Round  the  cloudy  crags  Caucasian  I 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavor. 
Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven. 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 

All  the  hearts  of  men  for  ever ; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unblighted. 

Honor  and  believe  the  presage. 
Bear  aloft  their  torches  lighted, 
«  Gleaming  through  the  realms  benighted. 

As  they  onwu^  bear  the  message  I 


n. 

IPnfBTHSUB; 
OB    TBS    poet's     AFTBIt-THOUOHT. 

Have  I  dreamed  9  or  was  it  real, 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision. 
When  to  marches  hymeneal, 
In  the  land  of  the  Ideal 

Moved  my  thought  o'er  fields  Elysianf 

What!  are  these  the  gnesta,  whose  Ranees 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me  f 

These  the  wild,  bewildering  fancies, 

That  with  dithyrambio  dances 
As  with  magio  circles  bound  me? 

Ah  I  how  oold  are  their  oareases ! 

Pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  boeoms! 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses. 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms  t 

0,  mv  songs  I  whose  winsome  measures 

Ulled  my  heart  with  secret  raptore ! 
Ohildren  of  my  golden  leisures. 
Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasnres 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture  f 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous, 

When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  choms. 
Like  the  wild-birds  sin^dng  o*er  ua 
In  the  dark  of  brandea  hidden. 
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Disenchantment  I    Disillusion  I 

Most  each  noble  aspiration 
Come  at  last  to  this  oonclusionf 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confnsioo, 

Lassitude,  renunciation? 

Not  with  steeper  flEdl  nor  faster. 

From  the  sun's  serene  dominions, 
Not  through  bri^ter  realms  nor  vaster, 
In  swift  ruin  and  disaster,-  ' 

Icarus  fell  with  ahattered  pinions  1 

Sweet  Pandora  I  Dear  Pandora! 

Why  did  Jupiter  create  thee 
Ooy  as  Thetis,  &ir  as  Flora, 
Beautiftd  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee  f 

No,  not  hate  thee  I  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance. 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetio  whisper  stealing 

O^er  the  chords  of  our  e:d8tenoe. 

Him,  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour. 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest; 
In  lifers  discord,  strife  and  clamour, 
Still  he  teels  thy  spell  of  glamour, 

Him  of  Hope  thou  neV  bereavest. 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted, 
Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strengthened, 

Clouds  of  fear  asunaer  rifted. 

Truth  from  flEilsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 
lives,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened  I 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver  1 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer. 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer, 

When  thou  fiUest  my  heart  with  fever! 

Muse  of  all  the  GKfts  and  Graces! 

Though  the  fields  around  ua  wither. 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces. 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces; 

Let  US  torn  and  wander  thither  I 
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NATURE    IN    MOTION. 


NO  vulgar  error  has  perhaps  longer 
prevailed  among  raen,  than  that  of 
the  permanency  and  immutiahilit}'  of  our 
globe.  The  peace  in  which  our  mother 
earth  seeras  to  slumber,  is  bnt  an  illu- 
sion :  in  all  nature  nothing  is  ever  at 
rest.  The  moon  around  the  earth,  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  that  sun  around 
another  great  centre,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  in  one  unbroken  circle 
around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty — all 
are  in  restless  motion,  treading  their 
path  in  the  great  world  of  the  Lord 
and  praising  his  name  in  never-ceasing 
anthems. 

But  even  at  home,  our  own  great 
mother  Earth  is  not,  as  many  still  be- 
lieve, at  rest,  and  its  very  foundations 
are  every  now  and  then  giving  signs  of 
the  mysterious  life  which  is  throbbing 
in  this  vast  globe.  Meteoric  stones,  also, 
oome  like  aerial  messengers  from  distant, 
unknown  spheres,  and  speak  loudly  of 
the  life  in  spaces  unknown  to  human 
vielon.  For  stones  travel  as  well  as 
life-endowed  organic  bodies;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  very  oldest  travellers  on 
earth  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  mountains  are  not  everlasting,  and 
the  sea  is  not  eternal.  Thousands  of 
years  ago,  rocks  began  to  shiver  in  the 
fierce  cold  of  the  Polar  regions;  even 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  became  intolerable,  and 
they  set  out  on  their  great  journey  to 
the  warmer  South.  Bnt  huge,  unwiel- 
dy travellers  as  they  were,  they  soon 
tired  and  rested  awhile  in  the  wide, 
sandy  wastes  which  stretch  through 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Some,  the 
large  ones,  remained  there,  bleak,  blast- 
ed masses  of  rock,  sterile  and  stern, 
like  grim  giants  of  dark,  old  ages.  Their 
lighter  companions,  smaller  and  swifter, 
rdiled  merrily  on  towards  the  foot  of 
mountains,  and  there  they  also  lie,  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  Science  calls  them  "erratic" 
stones,  the  people  know  them  as  "found- 
lings," for  there  they  are,  like  lost  chil- 
dren, belonging  to  another  climate  and 
a  different  race  from  those  which  sur- 
round them.  When  they  travelled,  man 
knows  not.  It  must  have  been  in  times 
of  yore,  however,  when  the  great  Nor- 
thern Ocean  covered  yet  with  its  dark 
waves,  mountain  and  forest  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  Other  blocks 
travellod  ngninst  their  will,  packed  up  in 


snow  and  ice.  Whole  islands  of  ice,  we 
know,  were  torn  off  by  terrible  convul- 
sions from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia; 
the  storm-tossed  sea  hurled  them  into 
her  powerful  currents,  and  thus  they 
were  carried  southward,  bearing  on  their 
broad  shoulders  huge  masses  of  rock 
that  had  rolled  down  from  their  native 
mountains.  These  gigantic  guests  from 
the  North  soon  stranded  against  the 
mountains  of  the  continent ;  they  melted 
under  a  more  genial  sun,  and  their  bur- 
den fell  to  the  ground.  When,  after- 
wards, the  bottom  of  this  vast  sea  rose 
and  became  dry  land,  these  foreign  visi- 
tors also  rose  and  found  themselves, 
with  amazement,  in  a  southern  country, 
under  a  southern  sun.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  famous  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
which  adorns  one  of  the  magnificent 
open  squares  of  his  city,  was  hewn  out 
of  Swedish  granite — the  same  stone  from 
the  for  North  which  furnished  the 
colossal  vase  before  the  Museum  in 
Berlin. 

How  long  ago  these  early  travels  were 
made  by  rock  and  stone,  we  know  not; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
The  same  process  is  still  going  on,  even 
now.  The  Arctic  still  sends  her  children 
out  to  dwell  in  warmer  climes,  and  year 
after  year  sees  wandering  stones  come 
from  high,  icy  regions,  and  tumble  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  strand  on  the  low  sliore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  is  ever  to  see  the  sweet 
light  of  heaven,  it  will  be  found  strewn 
with  mighty  rocks  from  Greenland,  and 
our  children's  children  may  yet  erect  a 
monument  to  the  great  father  of  our 
country,  hewn  out  of  Greenland  stone. 

Other  rocks  are  sea-born.  Lofry  moun- 
tains, now  capped  with  snow  and  wraj)- 
ped  in  clouds,  bear  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  they  once  dwelt  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Sandstone  blocks, 
piled  up  high  until  they  form  large 
mountain  chains,  on  which  gigantic 
trees  are  deeply  rooted,  and  the  birds 
of  heaven  dwell,  to  whose  summit  men 
painfully  climb  to  look  down  upon  the 
sunny  plain,  were  once  mere  loose,  fra- 
gile sand  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  sea. 
They  are  still  mixed  with  countlesa 
shells,  the  bones  of  fishes,  and  a  thou- 
sand relics  of  their  former  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  large  track* 
of  sea-bottom  once  belonged  to  the  firm 
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land,  ei^ojed  air,  light,  and  warmth, 
and  ahounded  with  life  of  every  kind. 
Bat  the  sea  came  and  huried  them  in 
eternal  darkness.  For  the  ocean,  also, 
the  infinite,  is  not  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  yesterday — it  changes  form  and 
shape  like  everything  else  on  earth. 
TMie  very  heart  of  the  globe  is  restless 
Fnsed,  molten  stones  are  dragged  from 
their  hidden  restins-places  in  tlio  depths 
of  the  earth,  passed  througli  fiery  ovens, 
and  at  last,  in  fierce  fury,  thrown  out 
of  volcanoes,  where,  as  lava  streams 
they  soon  become  soHd,  fertile,  and 
fruitbearing,  or  form  new  mountains 
on  lands,  new  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Even  now,  stones  still  migi-ate,  thanks 
to  their  old  friend,  ice  glaciers  of  vast, 
gigantic  size  moving  foot  by  foot.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  fairly  included  among 
the  travelling  portions  of  our  globe. 
Their  motion  is  slow  but  sure:  the 
glacier  of  Grindelwald  moves  only  about 
twenty -five  feet  a  year,  but  a  signalpost 
fastened  to  a  large  granite  bloclv  embed- 
ed  in  the  Unteraar  glacier  progi*essed  at 
the  rate  of  nearl}^  a  thouj^and  feet  an- 
nually. Thus,  stones  travel  on  the  back 
of  icy  waves  from  the  monntain  top  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  they  form 
jrrotesque  pronps  aud  lofty  ramparts,  or 
lie  scattered  about  on  the  i>lain,  like  the 
giant  rocks  of  Stonehcnge. 

Tliey  have,  however,  one  mode  of 
travel  unlike  all  other  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion, and  so  mysterious  that  human 
science  has  not  yet  fathomed  its  nature. 
Large  masses  of  rock,  namely,  of  truly 
gigantic  dimeusions,  when  by  accident 
they  fall  into  the  deep  crevices  of  these 
glaciers,  return  with  quiet  but  irresist- 
ible energy  to  the  surface,  moving  slow- 
ly, steadily  upward.  Thus,  not  unfre- 
qnently  vast  pyramids  or  stately  pillars 
of  ice,  broken  loose  from  the  mother 
glacier,  are  seen  standing  in  isolated 
grandeur,  and  crowned  with  huge  masses 
of  stone.  After  a  while  the  strange 
forms  change  and  melt,  the  rock  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  is  lost 
to  sight,  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice. 
Yet,  after  a  time,  it  reappears  above,  and 
the  Swiss  say,  the  glacier  purifies  itself. 
For,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  glacier  does 
not  suffer  either  block  or  grain  of  sand 
within  its  clear,  transparent  masses,  and 
thoDgli  covered  for  miles  with  millions 
of  crumbling  stones,  with  heaps  of 
foliage  and  debris  of  every  kind — at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  so  clear  and 
pore,  that  even  the  microscope  fails  to 
discefD  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 


What  is  equally  amazing  is,  that  whilst 
every  weighty  object,  leaves,  insecta, 
dead  bodies  stones  or  gravels  sink  alike 
into  the  cold  bed,  the  organic  parte  de- 
cay quickly  in  tlie  frozen,  rigid  mass, 
but  the  inorganic  parts  are  thrown  up 
again.  Years  ago,  a  horse  fell  into  one 
of  these  glaciers;  it  sank,  marking  its 
outline  distinctly,  until,  it  was  seen  no 
more.  A  year  afterwarda  the  clean, 
white  skeletim  projected  from  the  top 
through  the  clear  ice.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  succession  of 
long  winters,  during  which  immense 
masses  of  snow  fell,  increased  the  gla* 
ciers  so  much,  that  they  travelled  faster 
and  lower  than  usually,  and  in  their 
course  overwhelmed  a  Httle  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grindelwald.  All  was  co- 
vered, mountains  high,  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  so  remained  for  years,  buried 
in  ghiistly  silence.  But  lo  1  all  of  a  sod- 
den there  appeared  a  black  ungainly 
mass,  high  up  on  the  gUttering  field-— -it 
was  the  chapel  hell !  Pious  hands  saved 
it,  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  town,  and 
there  the  long-buried  bell  now  rings 
merrily  Sabbath  after  Sabbath. 

If  stones  travel  thus  by  the  aid  of 
majestic  glaciers  slowly  downwards,  they 
have  to  perform  their  journeys  from  be^ 
low  upward  in  much  less  time.  Thiit 
fierce  element  which  many  believe  to  be 
still  raging  under  the  thin  crust  whioh 
we  inhabit,  breaks  out  every  now  and 
then  through  the  great  safety- valvee 
that  nature  has  provided.  Already, 
Sti-abo  and  Pausanias  tell  us  how,  neacvy 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the 
mountain  Methone  arose  on  the  Troee- 
nian  peninsula.  Ovid,  also,  describes,  in 
beautiful  verses,  how  a  high  hill,  rigid 
and  treeless,  was  suddeuly  seen  where 
once  a  fair  plain  had  been  spread  oak 
He  traces  it  to  vapors  shut  up  in  d«rk 
caverns  below,  and  seeking,  in  vain,  an 
outlet  through  some  cleft.  The  soil  be- 
gan, at  last,  to  heave,  he  says,  and  to 
swell  under  the  pressure  of  the  pent-np 
heat,  until  it  finally  yielded,  and  rose  to 
a  bfty  height.  Every  age  has  seen  hv^e 
rocks  and  large  mountains  appear  thos 
unexpectedly  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  the  last  century,  the  volcano 
of  JoruUo  rose,  in  Mexico,  1580  feet 
above  the  surroundiug  plain.  The  sea, 
also,  has  its  volcanic  mountains,  whieh 
are,  of  a  sudden,  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom.  The  famous  island  of  Santorin, 
in  1810  still  considerably  below  the  sur- 
face, was,  in  1830  only  a  few  feet  from 
it.    It  appeared  as  an  enormous  peak. 
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steep  on  all  sides,  but,  on  ihe  top,  pre- 
senting the  crater  of  a  sub-marine  vol- 
cano. Hie  igneous  nature  of  the  land 
below  is  strongly  shown  by  salphurio 
vapors,  which  rise  so  actively,  that  ships 
now  anchor  there,  in  order  to  clean 
their  copper  thoroughly  and  quickly. 
Stromboli,  also,  was,  in  like  manner,  sent 
up  from  the  deep,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  although  Italy  is  now  comparatively 
quiet,  still  its  volcanoes  pour  forth  inex- 
haustible showers  of  burning  matter,  and 
temporary  islands  start  up  now  and  then 
fromtlie  surrounding  sea. 

Tremendous  in  their  birth,  and  gigan- 
tic in  their  effect,  these  sudden  outbreaks 
can  yet  not  compare,  in  their  perma- 
nent importance,  with  the  quiet  and  al- 
most imperceptible  migration  of  small 
particles  of  sand  and  gravel.  Large 
granite  blocks  and  masses  of  sandstone, 
high  on  lofty  mountain  tops,  are  exposed 
to  the  varying  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  snow,  and  crumble,  gradu- 
ally, into  coarse-grained  sand.  Wind 
and  weather,  clouds  and  springs,  carry 
this  down,  where  the  restless  waves  of 
rivers  and  streams  seize  it  and  hurry  it 
on,  through  vale  and  valley,  on  their 
long  journey,  until,  at  last,  they  reach 
the  coast,  and  throw  their  bni*den  into 
the  great  ocean.  Thns,  age  after  age, 
the  loftiest  parts  of  heaven-aspiring 
mountains  are  broken  to  piece?,  and 
swallowed  by  the  ever-hungry  sea. 
There,  by  their  own  gravity,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  impending  waters,  they 
are  pressed  together,  firmly  and  solidly, 
until  they  form  new  rocks,  which  human 
eyee  do  not  see,  and  which,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  may  not  be  oaUed  upon 
to  take  their  place  upon  the  dry  land. 
So  that,  if  the  ocean  swallows  moun- 
tains, they,  in  return,  have  their  revenge, 
and  fill  up  the  sea,  slowly  and  unseen, 
but  with  unerring  certainty.  Such  is 
the  might  of  small  things  upon  earth ! 

Slow  aa  this  process  is,  its  effects  are 
astounding.  For,  the  same  abrasion  and 
dilation  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
and  gigantic  rivers  have  ever  since 
poured  their  contents  into  the  ocean. 
Overcoming  all  obstacles,  rushing,  roll- 
ing gaily  down  from  their  mountain 
homes,  falling  over  huge  precipices,  run- 
ning past  rooky  ridges,  they  hurry  on 
without  rest  and  ceasing.  Where  do 
they  rush  to,  so  eagerly  ?  Towards  cer- 
tain death,  in  the  great  ocean.  For,  no 
sooner  have  they  reached  the  distant 
shore,  than  thek*  course  is  arrested — here 


they  drop  all  the  solid  parts  with  which 
they  wore  loaded,  and  thus  form  them- 
selves a  barrier  against  tlieir  further  pro- 
gress. 

These  deposits  form  shoals  and  bars ; 
they  grow,  as  year  after  year  brings  new 
additions  from  the  far-off  mountains, 
until  hills  rise  below  the  surface:  tHe 
river  has  to  divide,  in  order  to  pass 
them  on  both  sides,  and,  at  last,  the  in- 
creasing sands  appear  above  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  a  delta.  Thus,  new  land 
is  formed  by  these  almost  invisible  parti- 
cles, and  how  much  is  thus  dropped  may 
be  seen  from  the  river  Khone,  which  is  a 
thick,  muddy  stream,  where  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  leaves  it  a  clear, 
beautifnl  river.  Tlie  same  process  has 
actually  choked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  Nile, 
whose  sand-laden  waters  have  literally 
formed  all  Lower  Egypt,  with  its  count- 
less inhabitants  and  large  populous 
cities,  now  needs  a  canal,  made  by  hu- 
man hands,  to  find  a  way  and  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean  1  Our  own  great 
river,  the  Mississippi,  becomes,  at  its 
mouth,  so  slow  and  sluggish,  that  it  can 
no  longer  bear  up  its  burden ;  the  im- 
mense masses  of  huge  vegetable  corpses, 
the  giant  trees  from  the  far-off  regions, 
where  its  sources  lie.  They  sink  to  the 
ground,  sand  and  mud  fill  the  interstices 
up,  and  they  form,  here  as  at  the  mouths 
of  all  large  rivers,  a  peninsula  of  new, 
firm  land.  The  Ganges,  operating  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  pours  its  gigantic 
masses  far  out  into  the  sea :  sweet  wa- 
ter being  lighter  than  salt-water,  they 
float  for  some  time  above  the  dark  green 
waves  of  the  ocean;  but,  soon  they  meet 
the  tide  and  outside  breakers ;  here 
they  drop  their  immense  loads  of  sand, 
mud  and  fertile  soil,  and,  in  spite  of  an 
unusually  high  tide,  form  an  island  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  long. 

The  power  of  locomotion  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  tho  agency  of 
water  and  fire  alone.  Much  more  re- 
markable is  it,  that,  even  without  vol- 
canic action — without  visible  efforts  or 
spasmodic  convulsions  of  our  mother 
earth — ^whole  tracts  of  lan^,  thou5iands 
of  square  miles  large,  should  move  up 
and  down,  and,  thus,  materially  alter 
tho  appearance  of  our  globe.  It  has 
been  said,  that  there  are  few  places 
on  earth  which  are  ever  long  at  rest; 
and  that,  as  England,  alone,  has  had  its 
two  hundreil  and  fifty-five  earthquakes, 
so  some  convulsion  of  the  kind  is  con- 
stantly occurring,  imperceptible  to  our 
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•enses,  but  distincily  felt  and  shown  by 
the  delicate  iDstruiiients  whicli  modem 
science  has  inyented  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  would  not  explain  the 
changes  alluded  to;  they  are  on  far  too 
vast  a  scale  to  be  ascribed  to  such  local 
disturbances.  Almost  in  every  portion 
of  our  globe,  movement  may  be  ob- 
served ;  the  land  is  either  rising  or  sink- 
ing— certainly  in  slow,  but  constant  mo- 
tion. Geology  teaches  us,  that  this  is 
not  a  whim  of  our  mother  Earth,  but 
that,  for  long  generations,  the  same 
change,  the  same  mysterious  motion  has 
been  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  only,  to 
observe  it,  because  of  its  exceeding 
slowness,  as  we  would  in  vain  hope  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  hour-hand  in 
our  watches,  and  yet,  finally,  see  that  it 
has  moved.  If  man  could  ever,  with  one 
vast  glance,  take  in  the  whole  eartli — ^if 
he  could  look  back  into  past  ages,  and, 
with  prophetic  eye,  gaze  into  the  future, 
he  would  see  the  land  of  our  vast  conti- 
nents heave  and  sink  like  the  storm- 
tossed  sea — now  rising  in  mountains,  and 
then  sinking  and  crumbling,  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  be  washed  back  into 
the  calm,  impassive  ocean.  Some  of 
these  inexplicable  changes  have  been  ob- 
served for  ages.  The  whole  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria, 
has  been  sinking  since  the  days  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Northern  Russia,  on 
the  contrary,  has  risen  as  constantly  out 
of  the  frozen  sea,  in  which  it  has  been 
buried  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
home  of  those  gigantic  mammoths  that 
are  now  found  there,  encased  and  pre- 
served in  eternal  ice,  to  feed  with  their 
tlesh  the  hungry  natives,  and  to  furnish 
the  world  with  the  produce  of  strange, 
inexhaustible  ivory  mines.  Not  far  from 
Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  there  are  parts 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Serapis  still  standing, — three  beautiful 
columns,  especially,  speak  of  its  former 
splendor.  At  a  considerable  height,  they 
present  the  curious  sight  of  being  worm- 
eaten;  and  recent,  careful  researches 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  once  covered  them  so 
high  as  to  bring  their  upper  parts  within 
reach  of  the  sea-worms.  Since  then,  the 
land  has  risen  high ;  but,  stranger  still, 
they  are,  by  a  mysterious  force,  once 
more  to  be  submerged.  Already,  the 
floor  of  the  temple  is  again  covered  with 
water ;  and  a  century  hence,  new  gene- 
rations of  molluscs  may  dwell  in  the 
aame  abandoned  homes  of  their  fathers, 
wliidi  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 


highest  waves.  An  old  Capuchin  monk, 
who  lives  near  by,  is  fond  of  telling  yiot- 
tors,  how  he,  himself,  in  his  youth,  had 
gathered  grapes  in  the  vineyards  of  his 
convent,  over  which  now  fisherboats 
pass  in  deep  water.  Venice,  also,  the 
venerable  city  of  the  doges,  sinks — ^year 
after  year — more  into  the  arras  of  their 
betrothed  bride,  as  if  to  hide  her  shame 
and  her  disgrace  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Adriatic.  Already,  in  1722,  when  the 
pavement  of  the  beautiful  place  of  8. 
Marco  was  taken  up,  the  workmen  found, 
at  a  considerable  depth  below,  an  ancient 
pavement,  which  was  tljen  far  below 
water-mark.  Now,  the  Adriatic  has 
again  encroached  upon  the  twice-raised 
square;  at  high- water,  magazines  and 
churches  are  flooded,  and  if  proper  mear 
suree  are  not  taken  in  time,  serious  in- 
jury must  inevitably  follow.  Not  far 
from  there,  at  Zara,  superb  antique  mo- 
saics may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  un- 
der the  water :  and,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Bragnitza,  at  calm  sea, 
your  boat  glides  over  long  rows  of  mag- 
nificent stone  sarcophagi,  fai*  below  the 
clear,  transparent  surface. 

France  also  bears  many  an  evidence  of 
such  changes  in  place.  The  unfortunate 
St.  Louis  embarked  at  the  spacious  port 
of  Aigues  Mortee  for  his  ill-fated  cru- 
sade; the  place — a  harbor  no  more — ^is 
now  at  a  mile^s  distance  from  shore. 
Only  in  the  last  century,  in  1762,  an 
English  ship  stranded  near  La  Roohelle, 
on  an  oyster-bank,  and  was  abandoned. 
Now  the  wreck  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  field,  thirteen  feet  above  sea, 
and  around  it  the  industrious  inhabitants 
have  gained  over  two  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  land  in  less  than  twenty-five  yean. 
England  presents  similar  instances ;  thus, 
the  bay  at  Hithe,  in  Kent,  was  formerly 
considered  at  excellent  harbor ;  it  is  now, 
in  spite  of  great  pains  and  much  labor 
bestowed  on  it,  firm  land  and  very  good 
pasture  for  cattle. 

These  gradual  and  almost  imperoept- 
ible  changes  of  land  have  probably  bMn 
most  carefully  observed  in  Sweden, 
where  already,  in  the  times  of  Oelsiuai 
the  people  believed  that  the  water  was 
slowly  withdrawing  from  the  land.  The 
great  geologist  Buch  has  since  proved 
that,  north  of  the  province  of  Scania, 
Sweden  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  feet  a  century,  whilst  south 
of  this  line,  it  is  sinking  in  proportion. 
Some  villages  in  southern  Scania  are 
now  three  hundred  feet  nearer  to  the 
Baltic  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
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LimMBUS,  who  measared  thh  distance  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Historical  evidence 
abounds  as  to  this  mysterious  movement 
of  a  whole  continent ;  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  England  bear,  moreover,  ample 
proof  on  their  surface.  Nearly  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  actual  level,  long, 
dear  lines  of  the  former  level  may  be 
seen,  distinctly  marked  by  horizontal 
layers  of  shells,  not  of  extinct  species, 
but  such  as  are  still  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing waters.  As  we  go  further  South, 
the  land  seems  to  sink:  all  along  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  Holland  legends 
and  traditions  are  fbund,  speaking  of  lost 
cities  and  inundated  provinces.  The 
Germans  have  their  songs  of  the  great 
ckty  of  Iduna,  in  the  Northern  Sea,  the 
bofis  of  whose  churches  may  still  be 
heard,  in  dre^m-like  knelling,  on  a  qniet^ 
calm  Sabbath-day ;  and  in  Holland  they 
teU  of  the  steeples  and  towers  that  can 
be  seen  in  clear  weather,  far  down  in 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  Stem  reality  shows  that 
tbese  are  not  idle  inventions ;  it  is  well- 
known  that  great  cities,  large  islands, 
and  whole  provinces  have  actually  been 
engulfed,  and  in  both  countries  man  is 
even  now  incessantly  at  work  to  protect 
the  sinking  shore  against  the  encroach- 
ing waves.  In  Greenland,  the  level 
changes  so  much,  and  the  ocean  intrudes 
so  fast^  that  the  Moravian  settlers  had 
more  than  once  to  move  the  poles  to 
which  they  moored  their  boats,  nearer 
inland.  On  the  low,  rocky  islands 
around,  and  on  the  mainland  itself,  num- 
berless ancient  buildings  have  been  sub- 
merged, and  for  ages  the  inhabitants 
have  ventured  no  longer  to  build  near  the 
sea-coast. 

For  the  sea  also  has  its  strange  mo- 
tions like  the  firm  land — gentle,  pro- 
gressive oscillations  which  return  at 
stated  periods,  or  act  with  sudden  force. 
In  the  South  Sea,  we  are  told,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  rises  and  sinks  in  regular 
alternation;  the  same  occurs  near  the 
coast  of  Ohili,  teaching  us  by  land  and 
water,  the  inconstancy  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  the  changes  to 
which,  at  great  intervals,  the  outlines  of 
our  continents  are  probably  subject. 
Truly  He  alone,  who  is  our  God,  He 
changes  not. 

Thus,  all  is  life  and  motion  in  the 
earth,  on  the  earth  and  around  it.  What 
a  source  of  incessant  movement  is  even 
the  sun  alone  I  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ooean  it  raises  high  into  the  air  the 
livers  that  are  to  water  the  two  worlds. 
The  fun  orders  the  winds  to  distribute 


them  over  continents  and  islands,  and 
these  invisible  children  of  the  air  carry 
them  under  a  thousand  capricious  forma 
from  land  to  land.  They  spread  them 
across  the  sky  in  golden  veils  aud  purple 
hangings;  they  raise  them  into  huge 
dark  domes,  threatening  deluge  and  de- 
struction. They  pour  them  in  tempes- 
tuous torrents  upon  high  mountains; 
they  let  tliem  drop  gently  upon  the 
thirsty  plains.  Now  they  shape  them  in 
beautiful  crystals  of  snow,  and  now 
shower  down  pearls  of  peerless  beauty  in 
clear,  transparent  dewdrops.  However 
whimsical  their  service  seems  to  be,  eAch 
part  of  our  globe  receives,  nevertheless, 
year  by  year,  only  its  proper  and  good 
proportion.  Each  river  fills  its  bed; 
each  naiad  her  shell.  And  the  winds 
themselves,  what  busy  travellers  are  not 
they  in  their  own  great  realm  of  the  air! 
They  blow  where  they  list  and  we  hear 
the  sound  thereof,  but  we  cannot  tell 
whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go. 
A  merry  life  they  lead,  these  sailors  of 
the  air.  Now  they  chase  golden  clouds 
high  up  in  the  blue  ether,  and  now  they 
descend  to  rock  in  merry  sport  gigantic 
oaks  and  Northern  fir-trees.  As  plea- 
sant pastime  they  give  life  to  wandering 
shadows,  wake  the  slumbering  echo  and 
gather  rich  perfumes  from  the  flowery 
meadow.  To-day  they  bend  down  vast 
oceans  of  gracefully  waving  corn-fields; 
to-morrow  they  peep  under  the  branches 
of  trees  to  look  for  golden  fruit,  or  they 
strip  them  of  their  leaves  to  show  to 
man,  through  their  bare  arms,  the  blue 
heavens  alwve.  On  sultry  days  they 
cool  themselves  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean, 
and  carry  refreshing  dew  back  to  the 
parched  land.  Passing  on  their  manifold 
errands,  they  trace  their  characters  in  a 
thousand  ways  on  the  liquid  plains  of 
the  sea.  Some  scarcely  wrinkle  the 
placid  surface,  others  furrow  it  deeply 
with  azure  waves,  or  toss  it  up  in  raging 
billows  and  cover  their  crests  with  white 
foam. 

Such  are  evidences  of  motion  in  Inor- 
ganic Nature.  If  organic  bodies  travel 
faster  and  more  visibly,  they  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  fewer  great  marks  be- 
hind them.  Rocks,  when  they  wander,  re- 
main themselves  as  milestones,  by  which 
we  may  count  the  distance  from  which 
they  came.  Men  keep  in  sagas  aud  myths 
a  certain  hold  on  the  past,  or  erect,  with 
their  own  hands,  monuments  of  great 
events.  But  plants  and  animals  consist, 
at  best,  only  of  perishing  individuals, 
and  have  no  power  given  them  to  speak 
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to  future  ages.  What  we  know,  there- 
fore, of  their  waoderings  is  little,  bat 
even  thut  little  gives  us  such  an  insight 
into  th<)  inner  life  and  motion  of  Nature, 
that  it  is  well  worth  recording. 

Pla-*fl  have  ever  travelled  most  and 
forthesi.  of  all  children  of  this  earth. 
Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  poor  flowers,  these  true 
and  genuine  children  of  their  mother 
earth,  coming  directly  out  of  her  bosom, 
and  ever  busy  to  draw  from  the  air  of 
heaven  food  for  their  great  parent.  Often 
have  they  been  pitied  because  they  are 
chained  to  the  soil,  whilst  their  own 
shadow,  as  in  mockery,  dances  around 
them  and  marks  the  pairing  hours  of 
sunshine.  Trees  have  been  called  the  , 
true  symbols  of  that  longing  for  heaven 
which  is  innate  in  man's  soul.  Bound 
for  life  to  one  small  spot  on  earth,  they 
are  represented  as  stretching  out  widely 
their  broad  branches,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  humble  root^,  trying  to  embrace 
the  balmy  air,  to  drink  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun,  and  to  arrest  the  very 
clouda  in  their  aerial  tjight. 

Bat  in  reality  plants  travel  far  and 
faat  It  is  true,  they  perform  their  jour- 
neys mostly  in  the  seed;  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  earthly  kind  of  locomotion 
whidi  they  do  not  employ  for  their  pur- 
pose. Wind  and  water,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  winged  creatures  of 
heaven ;  above  all,  Man  himself — all  have 
been  pressed  into  their  service,  to  carry 
them  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  shore  to 
shore.  Countless  powers  of  Nature  are 
incessantly  at  work  to  scatter  the  bless- 
ings of  the  vegetable  world  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  all  plants  upon  earth  bear  seeds  that 
are  provided  with  wings,  parachutes,  or 
other  contrivances,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  carried  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  to  distant  regions.  Every  brook 
and  every  river,  even  a  short-lived  rain, 
carry  a  thousand  plants  to  remote  coun- 
tries. The^  great  ocean  itself,  on  its 
mighty  currents,  beai's  fimits  and  nuts 
from  island  to  island,  and  every  ^coral 
reef  in  the  South  Sea  is  almost  instantly 
covered  with  a  rich,  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

New  plants  appear  thus  constantly, 
where  they  were  formerly  not  found, 
whilst  of  the  disappearance  of  vegetables 
there  are  but  few  isolated  instances 
known.  Thus,  Egyptian  monuments 
have  in  their  quaint  and  well-preserved 
paintings,  t^ree  kinds  of  sea-rose;  only 
two  of  these  are  now  met  with  in  Egypt 


or  the  adjoining  countries ;  the  third  is 
not  found  there  or  anywhere  over  the 
wide  world. 

The  most  efficient  agent  employed  by 
plants  for  their  Journeys  is  man  him- 
self. History  and  science  both  teach  us 
that  the  heated  air,  which,  coming  from 
the  poles  and  rushing  to  the  equator, 
there  falls  in  with  the  great  life-artery 
of  the  globe,  and  in  a  constant,  almost 
organic  current  follows  the  apparent 
course  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west, 
gives  us  the  direction  in  which  all  life 
and  motion  proceeds  upon  earth.  This 
great  movement,  no  doubt  as  old  as  the 
globe  itself,  and  yet  the  last  known  to 
man,  is  still  going  on ;  and  whilst  history 
furnishes  us  with  a  vast  number  of  well 
authenticated  facts,  the  present  day  ve- 
rifies and  substantiates  them  more  and 
more  clearly.  All  good  things,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  come  from  the  Orient 

Plants  also  seem  to  have  their  common 
home  in  the  East,  from  whence  they 
have  travelled  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, far  and  wide.  We  mean  not  to 
speak  here  of  the  first  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  when  islands  rose  out 
of  a  vast  chaotic  ocean,  covered  with 
plants  which  thence  spread  over  the 
globe,  wandering  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  from  high  mountains  to 
humble  valleys.  We  speak  not  of  the 
days  when  palm-trees  and  ferns  were 
buried  under  the  eternal  snows  of  north- 
ern seas.  Of  those  grand  movements 
we  have  as  yet  too  little  positive  know- 
ledge. But  we  can  follow,  in  comparsr 
tively  modern  times,  the  migrations  of 
some  plants,  step  by  step,  and  we  always 
see  them  travel  from  the  rising  towards 
the  setting  sun.  Coffee  and  tea.  Sugar 
and  cotton,  bananas,  and  spice,  all  were 
first  known  in  the  far  East,  and  have, 
from  thence,  slowly  followed  the  appi^ 
rent  light  to  the  West.  Alexander  tha 
Great  brought  from  his  expeditions  the 
broad  bean  and  the  cucumber  to  Greece, 
and  flax  and  hemp  are  of  Indian  birth. 

Most  important,  however,  for  the  life  of 
man,  and  therefore  his  most  faithful  com- 
panions in  his  own  great  iourneys,  are 
the  grasses.  It  is  these  which  mainly  feed 
him  and  domestic  animals.  Tropical  re- 
gions certainly  produce  the  breadfruit, 
cocoanut  and  date,  which  support  man 
spontaneously  all  the  year  round ;  but 
they  are  bound  to  and  confined  within 
small  districts  and  cannot  be  transplant- 
ed. Providence,  therefore,  has  enaowed 
some  grasses — and  these  the  most  essen- 
tial to  man — ^with  greater  flexibility  of 
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straoture,  so  that  he  may  carry  them 
with  him  wherever  he  wanders.  He  ia, 
after  all,  not  the  master  of  creation ;  he 
cannot  at  will  alter  the  natural  distribu- 
tion of  vegetables,  to  suit  his  pleasure  or 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  Hence  he  has  been 
compelled  to  choose,  all  over  tlie  world, 
among  the  4000  varieties  of  grasses  which 
adorn  our  generous  earth,  some  twenty 
kinds  only,  which  will  in  one  summer, 
in  a  few  months,  produce  rich  food,  in- 
dependent of  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics 
and  the  rigid  cold  of  t)ie  North.  It  is 
they  which  mark  the  periods  in  man^s 
history;  with  them  came  everywhere 
civilization  in  the  change  from  a  wan- 
dering, pastoral  life  to  the  higher  grade 
of  permanent  agriculture.  Thus,  the 
great  phases  of  man's  history  are  written 
also  on  the  green  pages  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

At  a  very  early  period  already  these 
oerealia  must  have  come  from  the  Eden 
of  God  into  the  fields  of  man.  Their 
subsequent  path  may  be  distinctly  traced 
from  nation  to  nation,  but  the  unfathom- 
able antiquity  of  their  first  culture  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  researches,  the  genuine 
natural  home  of  the  more  important  va- 
rieties has  never  been  discovered.  Their 
original  source  is  wrapped  in  the  same 
mystery  which  hides  the  first  history  of 
those  domestic  animals,  that  have  ac- 
companied man  all  over  the  globe  since 
bis  earliest  migrations.  They  are,  in 
in  truth,  homeless.  After  tracing  them 
np  through  a  few  centuries,  we  reach 
traditions  and  myths  only,  which  inva- 
riably point  to  the  gods  themselves  as 
tlie  first  givers  of  these  rich  blessings. 
In  India  l^rahnm  descended  from  heaven 
for  that  purpose,  in  Egypt  Isis ;  Greece 
owed  the  gilt  to  her  Deineter,  Rome  to 
Oeres.  The  ancient  Peruvians  even  had 
similar  legends  about  the  origin  of  maize, 
which  the  bold  Spaniards,  who  invaded 
their  ancient  kingdom,  found  cultivated 
on  sacred  ground  around  the  lucas^  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ripened  grain 
was  solemnly  sacrificed  to  their  god  or 
distributed  among  the  people  who  as- 
cribed to  it  miraculous  powers.  But, 
setting  these  fables  aside,  both  tradition 
and  history  point  invariably  to  the  East 
as  tiie  land  from  which  these  grasses  first 
came.  Myths  even  lose  them  on  the 
high  table-lands  of  Asia,  where,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  a  late  and  last  rise  of 
the  land  in  distant  ages,  and  a  sudden 
elevAtion  of  mountains  may  have  scat- 


tered them  so,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  found  even  in  tJicir  original  father- 
land. Now  they  are  met  with  only  cul- 
tivated or  run  wild,  and  even  'ancient 
Sanscrit  has  no  proper  word  for  ihem, 
but  calls  wheat  already  food  of  ^  :ibari- 
ans,  thus  indicating  its  Northwestern 
origin. 

Not  all  nations,  however,  can  lay 
equal  claim  to  the  distiibution  of  theso 
noble  gifts  of  nature.  It  is  the  Caucasian 
raced  alone  who  have  caused  the  migra- 
tions of  the  most  important  plants  Irom 
their  original  home,  wherever  that  may 
be,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Europeans  have,  by  degrees,  transplanted 
to  their  own  land  all  tlie  characteristic 
plants  of  other  races.  They  have  fetched 
the  finer  fruits,  the  almond,  apricot  and 
peach,  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor ;  they 
have  brought  the  orange  from  Chimt, 
transplanted  rice  and  cotton  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  carried 
maize  and  potatoes  from  America  to  Eu- 
rope. But  the  influence  of  these  races 
in  changing  the  natural  distribution  of 
plants  is  even  more  evident  in  the  colo- 
nies which  they  have  established  abroad. 
Thase  they  have  endowed  not  only  with 
their  own  vegetables,  but  also  with  those 
which  would  not  flourish  in  Europe,  but 
might  thrive  in  more  favored  regions. 
Thus  we  find  all  European  corn-plants  in 
every  part  of  America;  the  vine  has 
been  carrried  to  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and 
America ;  rice  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
vast  quantities  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Brazil ;  nutmeg  and  clove  have  found 
their  way  to  Mauritius,  Bourbon  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  tea  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  Brazil,  India  and  Java.  Other 
races  have  done  but  little ;  the  Arabs 
helped  to  difiTuse  cotton,  wljich  the  an- 
cients already  knew  in  India,  and  later 
in  Egypt;  coffee,  sugar  and  the  date- 
palm;  the  Chinese  have  imported  cotton 
from  Hindostan,  and  the  Japanese  tea 
from  China. 

The  earliest  grains  known  in  Europe 
were  undoubtedly  wheat  and  barley,  al- 
though even  the  oldest  authors  are  at 
variance  as  to  their  first  home.  Charred 
grains  of  both  are  found  in  Pompeii, 
and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  silent 
city  show  quails  picking  grains  out  of  a 
spike  of  barley.  The  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Herodotus,  already  mention  them  as 
widely  diffused,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
even  speaks  of  the  belief  entertained  by 
many,  that  wheat  grew  wild  in  the 
Leontine  fields  and  several  other  places 
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in  Sicily.  So  certain  is  it  that  antiquity 
itself  was  at  a  loss  where  to  ^x  the  ori- 
ginal abode  of  tha^^e  grasses;  all  refe- 
rences, however,  point  to  India,  and  yet 
Hamboldt  tells  us,  that  the  varieties  there 
found  in  our  day  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  were  once  cultivated, 
and  have  but  recently  become  outcasts. 
The  Spaniards  carried  wheat  to  North 
America;  a  negro  slave  of  the  great 
Oortes  was  the  first  who  cultivated  it  in 
New  Spain,  beginning  with  three  grains 
which  he  had  accidentally  found  among 
the  rice  brought  out  as  provisions  for 
the  army.  At  Quito,  they  show  to  this 
day,  in  a  Franciscan  convent,  the  earthen 
vessel  which  had  contained  the  first 
wheat  sown  there  by  a  monk,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  in  front  of  his  convent, 
after  cutting  down  the  original  forest. 
The  great  Humboldt  says  justly,  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact :  Would  that  the 
names  had  been  preserved,  not  of  those 
who  made  the  earth  desolate  by  bloody 
conquests,  but  of  those  who  intrusted  to  it 
first  these,  its  fruit?,  so  early  associated 
with  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Bar- 
ley, which  Homer  mentions  as  the  food  of 
his  heroes'  horses,  has  at  least  this  merit, 
that  iti  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
the  nutritious  grasses.  It  is  known 
from  the  utmost  boundary  of  culture  in 
Lapland  down  to  the  elevated  plains 
near  the  equator. 

At  a  much  later  period,  rye  was 
brought  to  Europe;  at  the  time  of 
Galeims  it  found  its  way  through  Thracia 
into  Greece,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  brought  from  Tauria  by 
Massilian  merchants ;  in  his  day  it  was 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Turin.  Serbian  Wendes  brought 
it  in  the  seventh  century  to  Germany, 
where  Charlemagne  at  once  distinguished 
its  great  importance,  and  wisely  encour- 
aged its  culture,  so  that  it  soon  spread 
over  the  continent,  and  now  sustains  at 
least  one- third  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
grass  also  was  apparently  found  growing 
wild  in  the  Caucasus,  but  more  careful  ob- 
servations have  since  shown  that  the  pre- 
sumed originals  were  a  diflfeient  species : 
their  stems  were  j^o  brittle  that  they  could 
not  be  threshed.  More  recently  still, 
oats  were  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East,  and  whilst  in  Greece  they  were 
only  used  as  green  fodder,  Pliny  already 
represents  the  Germans  as  living  upon 
oat  groats,  a  dainty  wliich  they  have  by 
no  means  abandoned  since. 

Bice  seems  at  a  very  early  period  of 
European  history  to  have  acquired  no 


small  importance  among  the  more  widely 
diffused  grasses.  Hence  we  can  more 
easily  follow  its  gradual  migrations  from 
its  home  in  India,  to  which,  even  the 
Sanscrit  name  Vri  points,  and  where 
the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  believes 
that  he  found  it  growing  wihl,  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  In  the  East, 
we  know,  it  was  from  the  times  of  an- 
tiquity the  principal  article  of  food;  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was 
cultivated  as  fur  as  the  lower  Eui>hrates, 
and  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  Egypt. 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
it.  The  Arabs,  however,  brought  it  after 
their  great  conquests  in  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Spain  to  Southern  Europe.  Nortii 
America  knows  it  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  but  produces 
now  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rice 
consumed  in  the  Old  World. 

The  New  World  claims  maize  alone 
as  its  own  indigenous  product  among 
the  nutritious  grasses.  But  even  this 
is  not  allowed  without  some  opposition. 
Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  certain,  pecu- 
liar wheat  with  grains  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  kernel,  which  came  from  India; 
and  many  beheve  that  this  cannot  have 
been  anything  else  but  maize.  They 
try  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  many  carefidly 
searching  travellera  in  America,  has  ever 
yet  found  maize  growing  otherwise  than 
cultivated  or  evidently  run  wild.  Its 
names  in  European  languages  certainly 
refer  it  to  the  East.  Germany  and  Italy 
call  it  "  Turkish  wheat,"  and  the  Greeks 
also  point  with  their  "Arabic  wheat,** 
to  an  Oriental  home. 

It  is  almost  cruel  not  to  allow  this 
continent  the  merit  of  being,  at  leasts 
the  original  home  of  the  potato,  as  is 
generally  believed.  It  was  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Peni,  Chili,  and  Mexico,  but 
learned  botanists  and  careful  observers 
have  since  ascertained  that  the  tuber 
there  found  is  not  the  common  parent, 
but  only  a  different  species  of  the  nume- 
rous genus  to  which  the  potato  belongs. 
Another  curious  evidence  is,  that  in 
Mexico  itself,  only  quite  recently  at- 
tempts have  been  made  along  the  coast 
to  raise  potatoes,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Europeans  in  the  so- 
called  home  of  that  most  useful  plant, 
the  favorite  vegetable  of  their  own 
mother  country.  But  alasl  they  have 
stoutly  refused  to  grow  any  longer  in 
the  presumed  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
every  eflTort  has  so  far  signally  failed. 

As  every  great  good  has  its  neceflnry 
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eTil,  and  as  every  army  of  brave  sol- 
diers is  almost  iuovitably  followed  by 
crowds  of  stragglers  and  robbers,  so 
luan  also  lias  been  compelled  to  take 
along  with  these  euiinently  useful  grasses 
their  inseparable  companions,  a  whole 
rabble  of  weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles. 
Most  of  these,  as  now  foand  in  our 
tields,  came,  without  doubt,  with  the 
cereal ia.  In  still  larger  numbers,  how- 
ever, and  without  the  ogency  of  man, 
certain  other  plants  attach  themselves 
to  the  lord  of  creation,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  builds  himself 
huts.  These  seem  not  to  be  bound  to 
their  kinsfolk,  the  grains  and  grasses,  but 
to  man^s  own  immediate  home;  they 
settle  with  never-failing  punctuality 
around  his  house,  near  to  his«  stable,  or 
luxuriate  on  his  dunghill.  Travellers 
can  thus  trace,  as  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tia  St.  Uilaire  did  in  Brazil,  by  the  mere 
presence  of  weeds,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  the  place  of  abandoned  and 
utterly  destroyed  settlements.  Stranger 
still  is  it,  that  the  different  races  of  men 
have  different  kinds  of  weeds  following 
in  their  wake,  so  that  a  careful  observer 
can  in  travelling  see  at  once,  by  merely 
noticing  the  prevailing  weeds,  whether 
Europeans  or  Asiatics,  Germans  or 
slaves,  Negroes  or  Indians  have  dwelt 
at  certain  places.  It  was  not  witiiout 
good  reason,  then,  that  some  of  our 
Indian  tribes  called  the  common  plain- 
tain  in  their  language  "'  the  white  man^s 
footsteps;'^  a  simple  but  di:5tinct  vetch 
marks  in  Hke  manner  even  now,  long 
after  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
land,  the  former  dwelling-places  of 
Norwegian  colonists  in  Greenland.  His- 
torians, also,  may  thus  learn  yet  many  a 
lesson,  oven  from  weeds,  as  to  the  di- 
rection and  length  of  the  great  migra-  • 
tions  of  the  human  race.  One  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  kind 
is  perhaps  the  almost. universal  disper- 
sion of  the  so-called  Jamestown  weed. 
It  came  at  first  from  India,  whence  gip- 
sies carried  it  over  the  wide  world, 
making  constant  use  of  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  vices.  Tliey  always  kept  it 
on  hand,  and  even  raised  it  around  their 
encampments,  and  thus  it  followed  their 
trace  from  the  far  east  to  the  far  west. 

One  peculiar  effect  of  this  migration 
in  masses  is,  that  certain  plants,  first  in- 
troduced by  man,  have  subsequently  be- 
come 80  generally  diffused,  independent 
of  his  agency,  as  to  displace  in  some  in- 
stances the  whole  original  flora  of  a 
ooontry.      The  rich  pampM  of  South 


America  liave  thus  been  overrun  witli 
the  artichoke  and  peach-tree  of  another 
continent ;  immense  tracts  are  now  cov- 
ered with  these  intruders  from  abroad, 
and  rendered  useless  as  pastures.  Even 
i!«lands  have  not  escaped  this  fute.  In 
St.  Helena,  original  plants  have  almost 
entirely  disapj^eured,  and  made  room  for 
those  which  have  been  brought  there 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  In  eastern  Chi- 
na the  population  is  so  dense,  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil  so  high,  tliat,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  water-plants  in  skil- 
fully-flooded rice-fields,  all  the  plants 
which  originally  grew  wild  there,  have 
been  driven  out.  The  whole  land  is  now 
exclusively  covered  witli  grains  raised 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  botanist 
finds,  in  the  lowlands  at  least,  not  a 
single  plant  which  is  not  artificially  cul- 
tivated. 

Some  plants  thus  literally  conquer  a 
country  and  banish  the  native  inhabi- 
tants; others  disappear,  not  before  ene- 
mies of  their  own  race,  but  emigrate 
because  of  climatic  changes.  Palestine, 
which  was  once  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  where  the  grape  and 
the  date  abounded,  is  now  utterly  sterile. 
The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  her  summer- 
fruit  and  her  vintage;  joy  and  gladness 
are  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  her 
plants  are  gone  over  the  sea.  Our  com- 
mon clover  has  distinctly  marked  its 
travelling-stations;  requiring  much  mois- 
ture, it  left  Greece  when  her  plains  were 
scorched  and  withered ;  Italy  could  not 
hold  it,  after  repeated  devastations,  wheu 
it  made  its  way  into  Southern  Germany ; 
from  thence  it  is  even  now  gradually 
wandering  towards  the  moister  regions 
of  the  North.  No  Pythagoras  need  for- 
bid his  disciples  now  the  use  of  the  bean, 
for  Egypt  is  no  longer  able  to  i)roduce  it. 
The  wine  of  Mareotis  also,  that  inspired 
the  guests  of  Cleopatra,  and  whose  praises 
Horace  has  sung  in  such  graceful  verses, 
grows  no  more.  The  conscience-stricken 
murderer  would  find  no  she'.ter,  in  our 
day,  in  the  pine-forests  of  Poseidon, 
where  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  guests  that 
wandered  joyfully  to  the  great  festivals 
of  Greece;  the  pines  have  long  since 
left  the  plain,  with  its  hot,  dry  climate, 
and  moved  up  to  the  cooler  mountains. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  the 
finer  fruits  also,  have  come  to  us  from 
the  East.  The  precious  grape,  tlie  cool- 
ing cherry^  the  pomegranate  and  the 
peach,  in  fine  all  the  luscious  gifts  of 
Autumn,  we  owe  to  the  Orient.  Italy  is 
not  orighially 
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**  The  land  where  the  lemon-tree  blows, 
In  darker  leares  bowercd  the  gold  orange  glows,'* 

fur  Seville  oranges  and  lemons  came  to 
Europe  onlj  through  the  Arabs.  The 
latter  are  not  even  found  on  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  and  the  common  orange, 
which  is  a  Chinese  by  birth,  was  brought 
to  Europe  first  by  bold  Portuguese 
sailoi-s. 

In  Europe,  these  fruits  lingered  a 
while,  were  remodelled  from  their  firs^t 
rough  shape,  developed  and  refined,  and 
then  sent,  ennobled  in  shape  and  quality, 
across  the  broad  Atlantic.  Here  they 
hare  rapidly  spread  from  State  to  State, 
and  are  even  now  on  their  way,  through 
Oalifori}ia,  back  to  their  original  home. 
The  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 
the  youthful  Union,  which  has  already 

S'ven  grain  back  to  starving  Ireland,  and 
ads  the  tables  of  the  rich  with  the 
finest  apples  the  world  know?:,  may  send 
its  grapes  and  unsurpassed  nectarines  to 
ancient  Persia,  from  whence  Europe 
received  the  hard,  unflavored  peach. 
Strange  it  is,  that  as  Europe  has  never 
returned  anv  similar  gifts  for  the  many 
presents  it  has  received  from  the  East, 
so  America  also  has  given  to  Europe 
nothing  in  return  for  her  many  kind- 
nesses. For  the  whole  rich  blessing  of 
our  grain  harvest;  for  the  wholesome 
rice,  tlie  profitable  cotton;  for  sugar  and 
spice,  oranges  and  pomegranates,  all  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  Old  AVorld,  we 
have  sent  back  but  two  rather  equivocal 
gifts.  For  smokers  alone  will  be  dis- 
j»osed  to  think  the  intruSuction  of  to- 
bacco a  real,  valuable  present.  A  plant 
which  affords  no  edible  root,  fruit,  or 
otlier  nutritious  part,  distinguished  nei- 
ther by  beauty  nor  by  sweet  odor ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  taste,  which  produces,  when  eaten, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  giddiness,  and  is, 
in  large  quantities  or  concentrated,  even 
deadly  poison — such  a  plant  is  surely  at 
least  a  doubtful  gift.  Bo  it  is  with  the 
IM>tato,  which  has  long  been  considered 
by  its  enthusiastic  admirers  an  inoom- 
inirably  rich  gift  of  the  West  to  the  East, 
hot  which  now  might  easily  be  looked 
ii[ion  as  the  fatal  fruit  marking  in  the 
annals  of  history  the  first  decline  of  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

But  even  tobacco  is  not  accepted  as  a 
Wtifltern  gift  by  all  botanists.  Although 
it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
Q5ed  in  Mexico  medicinally,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  saw  it 
ameked  there^  as  the  English  did  in  Vir- 
ginia, still  it  was  cert.iinly  known  as 


early  as  1601  in  Java  and  China,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  at  an  even 
earlier  date  in  China.  Now,  as  tobacco 
did  not  reach  Europe  before  1559,  when 
it  was  first  used  in  Portugal — ^and,  con- 
sequently, in  Europe — as  medicine,  it 
may  at  least  have  been  known  in  Eastern 
Asia  long  before  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nature,  moreover,  seems  almost 
desirous  to  avenge  the  imnatural  move- 
ment from  West  to  East  by  the  rapid 
degeneration  which  marks  the  culture 
of  both  these  vegetables  in  Europe.  But 
even  if  maize  really  came  from  this  Con- 
tinent first,  if  the  Indian  fig  and  the 
closely  related  agave,  which  now  grow 
wild  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  picturesque  scenery,  have 
their  true  home  in  the  New  World, 
these  two  plants  would  still  be  the  only 
ones  that  have  ever  travelled  eastward, 
single  and  isolated  exceptions  to  tho 
great  law  of  Nature,  that  plants,  animals 
and  men,  all  must  travel  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

This  mysterious  but  undeniable  move- 
ment is  still  going  on.  It  proceeds,  even 
in  our  day,  on  a  grand  and  imposing 
scale,  and  essentially  alter:?,  from  time  to 
time,  the  vegetable  character  of  whole 
countries,  as  they  are  newly  discovered 
or  newly  settled.  It  shows  us  in  indeli- 
ble signs  the  silent,  irresistible  force 
with  which  humble  plants  prescribe 
their  path  on  earth  to  both  the  animals 
that  feed  us  and  the  different  races  of 
men.  For  such  is  the  strange  relation 
between  plants  and  Man:  they  are  of 
paramount  importance  for  his  existence 
not  only,  but  also  for  his  welfare.  It  is 
little  to  say  that  they  feed  and  clothe 
him,  and  that  they  enable  him  to  sustain 
the  life  of  those  animals,  from  whom  he 
receives  in  return  not  only  food  and 
comfort,  but,  what  is  incomparably  more 
valuable,  service,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude! The  cerealia  have  become  the 
first,  and  most  binding  social  tie  between 
men,  because  their  culture  and  prepar- 
ation requife  vast  labor  and  mutual  ser- 
vice. As  no  society,  moreover,  can  exist 
without  laws,  it  may  well  be  said,  that 
these  short-lived  grasses  are  in  truth  the 
first  cause  of  all  legislation.  Not  with- 
out good  reason,  then,  was  it  that  the 
Romans  called  their  Ceres  not  only  a 
goddess,  but  also  a  legislator. 

To  the  careless  observer,  animals  seem 
to  be  as  permanent  features  in  Nature 
as  plants.  Apparently  the  same  sparrow 
picks  up  grains  of  wheat  in  the  harvest- 
field  that  robbed  oar  cherries  ia  early 
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Btiramer,  and  the  same  game  which  our 
forefathers  hunted,  tempts  us  now  in 
field  and  forest. 

It  is,  however,  not  so.  The  demoral- 
ized domestic  animals,  it  is  true,  are 
nearly  the  same  now  that  they  ever 
were;  the  same  sheep  of  whom  "Abel 
was  a  keeper,"  sleep  night  after  night 
on  our  pastures,  and  the  "cattle  on  a 
thouj^and  hills  "  rove  now  on  our  plains. 
But  all  nobler,  higher  life  among  animals 
moves  restlessly  round  the  plobe.  Here 
also  there  is  an  incessant  going  and  com- 
ing, flying  and  pushing,  an  endless  change 
of  liome,  to  exchange  a  used-up  past  for 
a  promising  future. 

No  class  of  animals,  high  or  low, 
escapes  entirely  the  general  law  of  move- 
ment, and  if  we  read  occasionally  of 
flights  of  storks  and  shoals  of  herrings, 
these  are  mere  anecdotes,  nothing  but 
single,  detached  features  of  that  un- 
wearied life  which  moves  in  grand  and 
restless  masses  round  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Of  the  earliest  migrations  of  animals, 
even  of  tliose  whom  Man  has  bound  up 
with  his  own  existence,  we  know  but 
very  little.  History,  whicli  tells  us  no- 
thing of  man^s  own  first  journeys,  con- 
descends not  to  speak  of  beings  less  noble. 
We  guess,  rather  than  we  know,  that  the 
domestic  animals  at  least  left  their  com- 
mon home  in  the  great  centre  of  all 
earthly  life.  Upper  India,  together  with 
the  first  migrating  nations.  We  con- 
clude this  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
races  of  men  separated  at  a  time  when 
they  were  all  t?hepberds.  This  we  know 
from  Language;  for  in  all  idioms  the 
words  relating  to  pastoral  life  are  cognate 
words,  whilst  in  other  respects  the  rela- 
tionship is  far  more  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  trace.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  connection  is  the  word  "  daughter" 
in  Grerman,  "  tochter,"  from  the  Greek 
^yar^pi  which  is  in  Sanscrit  "  duhitri," 
and  there  means  '*  milking  woman,"  be- 
cause we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
sU  pastoral  nations  to  leave  the  milking 
of  the  herd  to  the  daughter  of  the  owner. 
The  animals  themselves  maintain  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  their  first  home  on 
earth,  for  most  of  them  have  still  some 
wild  relations  on  the  high  table-lands  of 
Middle  Asia,  where,  in  primitive  fierce- 
ness, strength  and  beauty,  they  rove 
about,  and  race  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  valleys  to  exchange  exhausted 
lands  for  new  rich  pastures. 

Animals,  like  plants,  travel  ocoasion- 
ally  by  means  of  the  yarions  agents  wb<Hn 


nature  hei-self  places  at  their  disposal. 
The  giant  rivers  of  the  earth,  the  Gan- 
ges, Congo,  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  float  islands  towards 
the  ocean,  covered  with  Hving  inhabit- 
ants. Notliing  is  more  commoa  than 
to  meet  out  at  sea,  thousands  of  miles 
from  all  land,  masses  of  fucus  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  serving 
as  a  resting-place  for  small  shell-fi>h, 
unable  to  transport  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, far  from  their  native  shore.  Off 
the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  sailors 
often  meet,  after  a  typhoon,  with  float- 
ing islands  of  matted  wood,  full  of  life, 
and  covered  with  large  trees,  so  as  to 
deceive  their  eyes,  and  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  their  vessels.  Trunks  of  trees, 
also,  are  found  drifting  in  the  great  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  perforated  from  end 
to  end  by  the  larvce  of  insects,  and  tilled 
with  the  eggs  of  molluscs  and  fishes.  At 
other  times,  they  have  been  known  to 
convey  lizards  and  birds  from  land  to 
land,  and  on  the  island  of  San  Vincent 
there  appeared  once  a  huge  boa  con- 
strictor, twisted  around  a  large,  healthy 
cedar-tree,  with  which  it  had  been  torn 
from  its  home  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Brazil,  and  swallowed  several  sheep  be- 
fore it  could  be  killed  by  the  astonished 
natives.  The  gulf-stream,  it  is  well 
known,  carried,  more  than  once,  dead 
bodies  of  an  unknown  race,  with  unu- 
sually broad  faces,  to  the  Azores,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  our 
continent  by  confirming  Columbus  in  his 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  New  World. 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  have  even 
been  carried  alive  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  themselves,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, on  the  coast  of  England. 

Nor  are  these  always  individual  jour- 
neys. Currents  of  air  carry  myriads  of 
vegetable  seeds,  and  with  them  countless 
eggs  of  insects  and  infusoria  all  over  the 
world.  To  settle  this  formerly  disputed 
question,  a  German  philosopher,  Unger, 
placed  several  plates  of  glass,  carefully 
cleaned,  between  the  almost  air-tight 
double  sashes  with  which  he  protected 
his  study  against  the  rigors  of  a  fierce 
northern  climate.  Six  months  later,  he 
took  them  out  and  examined  the  dust 
that  had  fallen  on  them  through  imper- 
ceptible cracks  and  crevices,  with  the 
microscope.  The  result  was,  that  he  dis- 
covered in  the  apparently  inorganic  dust 
the  pollen  of  eight  distinct  plants,  the 
seeds  of  eleven  varieties  of  fungus,  the 
eggs  of  four  higher  infusoria  and  living 
individuals  of  at  least  one  genua  I 
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TWO   LITTLE   STARS. 

TWO  little  stars,  at  eventide, 
Rose  in  the  azure,  side  by  side. 
And  'mid  the  glittering  orbs  on  high, 
Floated  serenely  through  the  sky. 
They  sparkled  with  a  trembling  ray. 
But  rovingly  pursued  their  way. 
Though  others  blazed,  more  brilliant  far  than  they  t 

The  night  stole  on — but,  with  it  came 

A  sweeping  storm,  in  mist  and  flame. 

Which  hung  with  gloom  the  starry  dome. 

And  lashed  the  billows  into  foam. 

While  like  a  phantom,  stern  and  stark. 

Stretching  its  thin  arms  in  the  dark. 

Through  the  wild  chaos  tossed  my  trembling  barkt 

The  night  wore  on-^the  angry  blast 
Had  spent  its  fary,  and  \iva8  past, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  wooed  to  rest 
The  troubled  Ocean's  heaving  breast- 
When,  far  above,  amid  the  blue. 
As,  one  by  one,  the  clouds  withdrew. 
Those  little  loving  stars  came  beaming  through  f 


And  on  they  went,  with  rising  force, 
Up  to  the  zenith  of  their  course. 
Till,  in  the  Orient's  rosy  light, 
Melted  the  shadows  of  the  night ; 
And  then,  with  undiminished  ray. 
Still  side  by  side,  they  stole  away. 
Lost  in  tlie  glory  of  the  coming  day  I 


Thus,  dearest,  onward,  side  by  side. 
Through  youth,  tlie  spirit's  eventide. 
Up  to  the  night  of  Life  have  we 
Humbly  fulfilled  our  destiny — 
And  though  around  the  rich  and  great 
Are  glittering  in  far  loftier  state, 
Contentedly  we  share  our  lowlier  fate  I 

And  thus,  though  storms  may  come  and  go, 

Shrouding  with  gloom  the  world  below, 

Above  the  tumult,  as  we  rise. 

In  calm  communion  with  the  skies, 

Still  be  it  ours,  serenely  bright, 

To  bless  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Cheering  the  tempest-toss'd  with  heavenly  light  I 

And  when,  at  length,  each  end  attained. 
The  zenith  of  oar  course  is  gained — 
As  side  by  side  those  stars  withdrew. 
Still  riding  in  the  brightening  blue. 
Still  beaming  with  unbroken  ray — 
Aa  gently  may  we  glide  away, 
la  the  eiffiilgenoe  of  Immortid  day  I 
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MT   THREE   CONVERSATIONS   WITH   MISS   CHESTER. 


OHAFTEB  L 

I  WAS  at  a  party;  where,  is  none  of 
your  bosiness,  and  immaterial  to  the 
following  relation.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  as  localization  increases  the  in- 
terest of  a  narrative,  I  will  say,  at  New 
York,  in  a  Fifth-Avenue  palace. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing introductory  about  myself.  I  was 
twenty-five — between  yon  and  me,  fair 
reader,  I  am  not  so  very  much  older 
now — tall,  well-formed,  strong  and  ac- 
tive, both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
an  extensive  and  omnivorous  reader  and 
student.  The  only  trait  of  my  charac- 
ter which  has  any  special  significance, 
relatively  to  the  matter  in  hand  is,  that 
I  have  a  considerable  endowment  of 
that  magnetic  power  used  in  throwing 
"sensitives,"  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  into  the  mesmeric  state,  al- 
though I  very  seldom  exerted  it,  and  my 
possession  of  it  was  known,  I  believe, 
only  to  myself.  Did  it  never  happen  to 
you,  respected  reader,  when  looking  in- 
tently into  a  person's  eyes  during  con- 
versation, that  you  aato  the  thought,  and 
even  the  very  words,  which  passed 
through  his  or  her  mind,  in  comment  or 
reply?  The  whole  group  of  phenomena, 
of  which  that  is  one— embracing  some 
classes  of  dreams,  much  mental  action, 
animal  magnetism,  biology,  the  whole 
circle,  in  fact,  of  physico-psychological 
science — is,  at  this  present  writing,  the 
most  profound,  comprehensively,  multi- 
tndinously  and  variously  related,  the 
most  promising,  important  and  intensely 
interesting,  and  the  least  understood,  of 
all  the  departments  of  Imman  know- 
ledgCi  I  wish  I  could  stop  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  complex  and  a-^tonishingly  in- 
timate ramifications  by  which  this  phi- 
losophy— the  philosophy  of  the  com- 
bined and  reciprocal  inter-nction  of 
mind  and  body,  the  wondrous  march 
or  border-territory  whereon  spirit  and 
matter  bear  conflicting  and  contested 
sway — underlies  and  entwines  itself  with 
human  interests  and  human  actions. 
But  that  is  not  my  present  design ;  and 
for  the  narrator,  especially,  must  hoe  age 
be  inscribed  upon  his  pen.  Mind  this; 
not  that,  nor  the  other. 

The  relevancy  of  these  remarks  con- 
sists in  this,  namely :  that  the  few  cir- 
cumstances which  I  propose  to  narrate 
are   aa  actual  ezemplificatioQ   of  the 


working  of  the  laws  to  whose  existence 
and  influence  I  have  alluded.  I  have 
permission  from  the  lady  most  inter- 
ested to  record  and  publish  them ;  for, 
however  insignificant  in  themselves,  they 
will,  at  least,  form  some  portion  of  the 
archives  from  which  a  future  generation 
is  certainly  to  draw  facts  cooperative  in 
constructing  a  fabric  of  universal  philo- 
sophy, more  marvellous  in  architecture 
and  more  immeasurably  magnificent  in 
dimensions,  than  any  the  wildest  dream 
hitherto  figured  by  the  loftiest  human 
intellect.  This  splendor,  however,  is  of 
course.  Systems  of  actual  truth,  the 
work  of  the  All-powerful — as  their  aw- 
ful vastness  unveils  itself  before  hu)ii::n 
eyes — ^must  as  much  transcend  the  beu«.ty 
and  the  size  of  the  one-sided  little  elabo- 
rations of  human  minds,  as  the  unimH«;i- 
nable  splendors  of  evening  clouds  excel 
the  blue  and  yellow  dabs  of  that  land- 
scape-goat of  a  ^^  paintaster,^^  Skumble; 
as  the  great  palaces  of  the  heavens  sur- 
pass the  ecclesiological  glories  of  the 
Wooden  Gothic. 

I  had  selected,  acct)rding  to  my  cus- 
tom, a  corner,  from  which  I  was  making 
my  ordinary  use  of  the  company,  viz. : 
studying  their  lives  from  their  faces,  and 
.working  the  detail  of  expressions  and 
postures  into  connection  with  the  pre- 
existent  mass  of  mental  philosophy, 
whose  acqni.^ition  and  arrangement  had 
been  my  study  for  years. 

All  the  usual  varieties  of  young  men 
and  women  passed  in  review  before  the 
uninteresting  person  in  the  corner.  I 
was  not  dressed  in  fine  raiment,  wore 
no  gloves,  was  not  known  as  a  *^  lion,'' 
known,  indeed  at  all,  to  only  two  or 
three  besides  my  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  only  very  slightly 
known  even  to  them  and  to  her.  So, 
nobody  stopped  to  talk  with  me;  and, 
as  I  had  arranged  with  cousin  Ellen  to 
let  me  alone,  save  when  1  should  ask  to 
be  introduced,  I  had  a  fair*  opportunity 
for  my  secret  espials.  It  was  a  curious 
and  entertaining  spectacle,  when  rightly 
viewed.  First,  I  generalized  my  eye- 
sight— if  the  expression  be  allowable — 
and  gazed  upon  the  moving  mass  before 
me,  without  reference*  to  any  particular 
individual.  This,  especially  during  the 
danoea,  fhmished  a  droll  spectacle. 
Such  another  may  be  observed  by  gaz- 
ing in  the  eame  general  manner  at  a 
ohurdi,  all  irsTing  with  fans,  like  a 
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flock  of  great  butterflies  over  a  bed  of 
gay  cabbages,  on  a  hot  Sunday  in  sum- 
mer: and  another,  more  decided  in 
character,  by  observing  the  simultane- 
ous nutations  of  heads,  fingers  and  arms 
in  an  orchestra.  These  effects  are  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  baud  of  marching 
men ;  for  the  entire  body  of  these  last 
moves  forward  by  rhythmic  progres- 
sions, while  in  the  cases  just  instanced, 
the  company  considered  together,  is  sta- 
tionary; and  the  rhythmic  movement 
of  individual  limbs  and  instruments 
throws  only  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
of  ordered  motion  over  the  whole. 

I  threw  out  of  consideration  the  bodies 
of  the  dancers,  and  only  observed  their 
heads.  A  strong  volition  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes^ duration  enabled  me  entirely  to 
lose  the  remembrance  of  bodies,  and  to 
free  myself  from  the  sensations  coming 
from  the  sound  of  the  music;  and  so, 
from  the  silent  motions  of  t)ie  dancers, 
and  the  accompanying  expressions  of  the 
faces,  in  quadrille  dances  especially, — 
there  arose  before  me  a  spectacle  of  such 
intense  absurdity  that  I  was  forced  to 
break  off  my  occupation  to  avoid  an  ob- 
trusive laugh.  I  was  beholding  only 
fiwses,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  as  solely 
as  if  I  had  been  looking  at  heads  cut  off. 
The  expressions  upon  nearly  all  of  them 
were  of  intense  solemnity.  Nearly  up- 
on a  level,  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in 
couples  and  fours ;  swam  about,  cocking 
themselves  oddly  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other;  turned  towards  each  other  in 
the  altematioQs  of  rest,  and  gibbered 
slightly ;  anon,  launched  forth  again  np- 
on  the  inane  vagaries  of  their  solemn 
mummery.  I  nearly  laughed  aloud,  bet 
ceased  gazing ;  and,  forthwith,  grew  an- 
gry. Apish  phantasms  of  silly  sport, 
the  winking,  wiggling  heads  were  a  fair 
representation  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  "first  circles"  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mindless  frivolities  of  po- 
lite society.  I  was  angry  that  the  ob- 
servances of  fashion  should  be  so  much 
regarded,  even  by  the  brainless  nobodies 
who  gabbled  and  fluttered  before  me; 
and  with  a  most  expansive  and  ardent 
aspiration  after  the  Apotheosis  of  La- 
bor, I  left  the  dancers  to  their  aimless 
evolutions. 

Then  I  made  a  similar  experiment  up- 
on the  heterogeneous  volume  of  sounds 
that  arose  from  the  social  hubbub  of  the 
rooms.  Not  listening  to  any  single 
voice,  I  regarded  only  the  clacking,  clat- 
tering rattle  that  flowed  turbulently  up 
from  00  many  voices,  mingled  wiUi  the 
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monotonous  danoe-musio  of  the  two 
German  fiddlers,  the  harpist  and  pianist, 
who  ofiSciated  as  orchestra.  The  din 
was  stunning.  It  was  as  if  the  English 
language  had  been  torn  into  ragged 
angular  scraps  and  fragments,  and  vo- 
ciferated at  the  utmost  possible  speed, 
and  entirely  at  random,  by  the  whole 
company.  Now  and  then  a  shrill  laugh, 
or  one  or  two  connected  words  loudly 
articulated,  jumped  up  from  the  rougn 
average  of  the  confused  noise.  The 
harsh  fiddle-notes  darted  and  streamed 
up  and  down  among  the  tumult,  like  te 
many  vocal  squibs;  and  the  harp  and 
piano  were  scarcely  audible.  A  minute 
or  two  of  such  listening  satisfied  me,  and 
I  returned  to  >my  invidious  business  of 
watching  my  neighbors. 

A  flaxen-haired  and  flaxen-mona- 
tached  dandy,  whose  unnaturally  slender 
limbs,  cased,  secundum  artem^  in  skm- 
tiglit  pants,  would  almost  qualify  him 
for  the  workhouse  under  the  vagrant 
laws,  as  "having  no  visible  means  of 
support,"  stood  "diddling"  («. «.,  imitat- 
ing the  movements  of  a  wretch  in  an 
ague-flt),  after  the  approved  fashioiL 
and  expending  washy  conversation  and 
washier  smiles  upon  a  female  counter' 
part.  Two  or  three  city  damsels,  very 
much  alike,  all  having  the  fair  complex- 
ions, slender  forms  and  large  fringed 
eyes,  so  common  aniong  metropolitan 
beauties, — were  giggling  and  chattering, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fluent  ladies^ 
'talk  so  incomprehensible  and  unattaioa- 
ble  to  us  stupid  and  slow-tongued  men. 
Two  or  three  wizzled  antiques  of  tiie 
same  sex  mumbled  souriy  together  npon 
a  sofa.  Several  fat  mothers  conversed 
in  awful  conclave,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room ;  and  in  the  middle,  the  vary- 
ing dances  wove  their  interminable  tan- 
gle. 

With  her  back  towards  me,  so  near 
thVit  I  could  almost  hear  her  words,  stood 
a  tall  young  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  magnificent  shoulders  and  arms, 
with  raven-black  hair  of  great  fineness, 
length  and  volume,  and  a  dark  but  pe- 
culiarly transparent  complexion.  She 
was  surrounded  by  several  gentlemen, 
whom  she  seemed  at  no  loss  to  entertain, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  bear  her  full  share  in 
the  conversation,  and  in  the  commerce 
of  wits,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for 
there  seemed  to  be  in  the  circle  much 
laughter,  though  not  of  the  pleasantest 
sort.  As  I  watched  the  group,  I  saw 
one  and  another  of  the  genSemen^s  fiioea 
redden,  when  the  others  koglitd;.  osii 
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or  two  grew  preteraatnrally  sober,  and 
quietly  left  that  part  of  the  room.  The 
mdy's  noble  head,  haughtily  set  upon  her 
nedk,  moved  now  and  then  with  an  almost 
imp^ceptible  gesture  of  disdain  or 
anger.  I  quietly  drew  a  little  nearer; 
not  to  listen  to  the  oonversation,  but  to 
observe  the  heads.  The  fiEMies  of  the 
men  were  all  foolish  and  conceited ;  and 
they  were,  as  it  happened,  all  fiur-haired. 
Although  I  could  not  see  the  lady^s  face, 
yet  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair  and 
dress,  and  the  height  and  volume  of  her 
head,  her  self-possessed  attitude,  the 
n^inute  gesture  of  which  I  spoke,  and  the 
short  and  keen  replies  which  she  shot 
about,  rendered  the  contrast  of  charac- 
ters, as  she  stood  among  the  young  men, 
extreme  and  striking. 

She  \  yood  talking  with  her  retinue  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  afterward  with 
others  who  approached.  I  observed  her 
steadily  and  intently,  watching  her  head, 
her  temperament,  her  form,  and  her  de- 
meanor. All  were  faultless;  at  least, 
oven  witli  a  suffioieutly  critical  disposi- 
tion, and  much  experience  in  estimating 
phrenological,  physiological,  and  psycho- 
logical characteristics,  I  could  not  see 
anything  to  change.  I  did  not,  however, 
as  I  said,  see  the  front  of  her  head.  I 
gused  and  gazed,  until  I  became  absorbed 
in  my  contemplations,  and  in  considering 
their  consequent  and  collateral  reflec- 
tions, my  meditations  eventuated  in  a 
profound  reverie,  of  a  dim  and  unde- 
nnable'  character.  All  my  thoughts,  at' 
first,  seemed  centered  upon  the  indi- 
vidual lady  at  whom  I  had  been  looking. 
But  I  lost  track  of  them ;  and  it  seemed, 
afterward,  as  if  I  had  entered  into  a 
state  resembling  that  which  Asiatic 
ascetics  believe  they  can  attain  by  un- 
ending reiterations  of  their  sacred  name. 

I  was  aroused  from  entire  forgetfulness 
of  time  and  place,  by  some  sudden  and 
uncomfortable  sensation,  which  made  me 
for  an  instant  suspect  that  I  had  been 
struck,  although  I  could  not  say  where. 
Upon  this  unceremonious  recall  of  my 
fugitive  wits,  whatever  its  nature  might 
be,  I  looked  again  at  the  fair  object  of 
my  speculations ;  and  with  such  a  feeling 
as  if  I  had  not  seen  her  tor  a  long  time. 
For  the  sudden  change  from  abstracted 
reverie  of  intense  contemplation,  to 
mere  ordinary  intuition,  was  quite  great 
enough  to  cause  the  requisite  bre^  in 
the  current  of  my  consciousness.  The 
strange  beauty,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  blushing  deeply — at  least  it  is  im- 
probable  that  bo  brilliant  a  color  would 


incarnadine  her  neck,  and  not  her  cheeks 
and  brow.  Deeply  she  blushed  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately she  moved  away,  without  turning 
her  head,  saying  something  which  I 
could  not  hear,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room. 

I  recurred  to  my  cogitations  upon  the 
flitting  flgures  before  me,  but  still  my 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  "  dark  ladye." 
I  felt  certain  Uiat  she  must  be  well  worth 
acquaintance.  It  could  hardly  be  possi- 
ble that  one  evidently  of  so  remarkable 
natural  endowments,  should  not  present 
a  rare  study  for  the  philosopher — espe- 
cially for  the  philosopher  in  living  minds. 
I  desired  to  complete  my  new  discovery. 
My  snug  corner  became  dull.  I  left  it ; 
and  edged  and  twisted  about  the  lofty 
rooms,  pretending  great  need  to  arrive 
at  some  point  in  advance,  which,  like  the 
beetle  with  buttered  horns,  I  carried  for- 
ward as  I  went.  Up  and  down  I  wormed 
about;  sometimes  looking  earnestly  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room  in  general ; 
sometimes  peering  with  emphasis  at  a 
feigned  something  among  tlie  closely 
crowded  male  and  female  shoulders 
around  me;  nntil,  after  making  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  many  skilful  evolu- 
tions, I  unsuspectedly  established  myself 
to  my  satisfaction,  en  echelon  and  to  the 
front  of  my  unknown.  Thus,  I  was  in 
better  luck  than  before,  in  my  philoso- 
phical pursuit.  For  while  I  was  as  well 
hidden  from  her  as  before,  by  the  dense- 
ly aggregated  and  moving  mass  of  the 
crowd,  a  skilful  adjustment  of  my  opera- 
tions would  preserve  me  from  annoying 
her,  while  I  could  study  her  face  and 
gesture-language  to  much  better  advan- 
tage. 

Of  her  face,  the  lower  half  was  perfect 
but  not  peculiar,  unless  for  the  firm  clo- 
sure of  the  full  lips.  The  eyes  were 
large,  black,  and  deep-set.  The  eye- 
brows fell  with  an  unusual  slop^  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  eye.  The  forehead  rose 
high  above,  full  and  steep,  like  an  intel- 
lectual man^s  forehead;  and  in  those 
portions  which  would  be  its  four  angles, 
were  it  a  parallelogram  laid  athwart  the 
face,  fuller  than  any  I  had  ever  observed. 
And  in  looking,  again  I  glided  into  deep 
and  concentrated  musings;  and  aprain, 
from  a  state  of  profound  reverie,  I  was 
aroused  by  such  another  shock  as  I  had 
felt  before.  Again  I  gathered  together 
my  scattered  thoughts;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  retraced  their  lost  clue  up  to  the 
passing  moment,  again  I  looked  toward 
the  dark  beauty  who  had  so  much  at- 
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tracted  me.  She  had  changed  her  posi- 
tion, and  was  looking  another  way  ;  but 
again,  whether  from  some  casualty  of 
conversation,  or  from  having  noticed 
my  per^ii^tent  gaze,  she  was  blushing. 

Beginning,  now,  to  be  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  obtain  by  conversation  the 
complement  of  the  scanty  knowledge 
with  which  mere  exterior  observation 
had  supplied  me,  and  tlius  to  secure  some 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  one  who, 
I  did  not  doubt,  possessed  unusual  gifts, 
I  forthwith  resorted  to  Oousin  Ellen. 
From  her  I  requested  an  introduction  to 
my  fair  unknown ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
quiring in  general  as  to  her  name  and 
condition.  She  was,  Ellen  said,  a  Miss 
Irene  Chester ;  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  one  of  the  small  sea- port  towns  of 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut ;  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  one  of  the  city  schools; 
an  old  schoolmate  of  hers,  cousin  Ellen^s; 
here  in  society  for  almost  the  first  time, 
but  already  making  quite  a  sensation; 
nicknamed  "The  Two-edged  Sword," 
from  the  keenness  of  her  repartees ;  al- 
ways a  strange  girl;  iuvited  on  the 
ffround  of  the  school-fellowship,  having, 
I  think,  been  Ellen^s  room-mate;  perhaps 
not  known  at  all  in  city  society,  be- 
yond Ellen^s  immediate  circle ;  of  great 
conversational  talent,  a  student,  a  re^er, 
and  otherwise  accomplished. 

These  last,  namely,  the  study,  reading 
and  accomplishments,  a  trifle  unsettled 
me ;  for  ladies  with  those  recommenda- 
tions Usually  gabble  and  dabble,  but  little 
else.  Yet  I  took  comfort  from  the 
omen  of  power  in  the  nick-name,  and 
persisted. 

Miss  Chester  heard  my  name  and  the 
recital  of  my  cousinship  to  the  pretty 
hostess,  with  considerable  frigidity ; 
looked  me  clearly  in  the  eye  as  I  accosted 
her,  and  waited,  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  some  dislike  or  disinclination 
to  8{K;ak,  for  me  to  begin. 

These  cool  receptions  are  very  much 
more  adai)ted  to  vivify  one's  anger  than 
one^s  intellect.  I  burned  in  inward 
wrath  and  outward  speechlessness,  for  a 
minute  or  so;  then  suddenly  adopting  a 
resolution,  I  drove  away  the  rage,  as- 
sumed as  pretty  a  simper  as  I  cotdd  mus- 
ter, and  ventured  to  remark,  with  an 
air  uf  great  interest  and  (I  flatter  myself) 
a  well  executed  *'  diddle,*' 

*'It*s  very  fine  weather,  Miss  Ches- 
ter." 

"Yes  sir." 

"  Unusually  crowded  rooms  this  even- 
ing.   How  tiresome  it  b  to  squeexed  np 


among  so  many  disagreeable  vulgar  peo- 
ple!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  swd  she,  with  a 
sort  of  glimmer  in  her  eye.  "  If  it  is  so 
disagreeable,  what  made  you  come  ?" 

"  Self-denial,"  answered  I,  "  is  health- 
ful for  the  soul.  And  aside  from  that 
excellent  reason" — here  I  rather  exagge- 
rated my  simper  and  my  diddle,  to  the 
young  lady^s  evident  disgust — "I  must 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  pleasure 
reserved  for  me,  in  the  acquisition  of 
so  delightful  an  acquaintance  as  Miss 
Chester."  I  accompanied  the  last  words 
with  a  culminating  grin,  and  as  silly  a 
bow  as  I  could  contrive. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  me  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  curious  observing  expres- 
sion of  eve  and  of  lip,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "behold  here  a  new  and  strange 
variety  of  baboon." 

I  snigffered  after  the  most  approved 
style,  and  answered  with  the  fashionable 
euphuistic  dialect,  at  which  I  could  ea- 
sily see  that  Miss  Chester's  disdain  and 
anger  were  flaming  almost  unendurably, 

"He,  he,  he!  Ah  flattah  meself  that 
I  am  competent  to  elucidate  and  analyze 
charactahs  at  short  notice.  But  yon 
must  be  weary  with  standing  so  long. 
Pahmit  me  to  wait  u()on  you  to  the  tSte- 
c^tSte  opposite;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  ah  siiall  be  exceedingly  delighted  to 
fahnish  you  a  specimen  of  my  powabs 
in  that  line." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  ^d  Miss  Chester. 
"  I  thank  you." 

So  we  sat  down. 

"I  must  make  one  preface,"  said  I. 
"I  presume  that  a  young  lady  of  Miss 
Chester's  talents  and  information  "  (ano- 
ther disdain-provoking  bow  from  me), 
"  is  aware  that  soch  observation  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  cannot  reveal 
what  modifications  circumstances  and 
occupation  may  have  engrafted  upon 
your  original  character.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will  just  tell 
me  what  and  where  your  life  has 
been." 

"Not  one  single  syllable,"  returned 
she,  with  evident  pleasure  in  a  short 
refusal.  "You  pretended  to  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  me,  and  offered  to 
prove  it.  And  now,  when  it  comes  to 
the  trial,  you  already  begin  to  feel  about 
for  such  scraps  and  hints  as  you  may 
hope  to  coax  out  of  me,  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  fortune-tellers.  I  thought  it 
would  be  so.  I  don't  believe  vou  know 
yourself,  and  to  pretend  to  know  ma, 
whom  yon  never  saw  beforoi  and  pro- 
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bably  never  will  again  I  How  should 
yon  ?    And  why  should  you  ?" 

"  I  know  this,  at  least,"  said  I,  quiet- 
ly, and  dropping  ray  baboonery,  "  that 
you  are  quite  angry,  and  that  you  have 
acquired  a  sudden  and  immeasurable 
contempt  for  me.    Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  promptly,  and  with 
inconsiderate  but  full  sincerity ;  for  she 
spoke  in  answer  to  all  my  conversation 
and  manners,  up  to  my  last  question. 
Then  she  started,  and  looking  at  me  in 
hasty  alarm,  and  reflecting  what  her 
answer  had  been,  added,  "No;"  for  she 
comprehended  for  the  first  time  the  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  new  tone  of 
the  query. 

"Hot  and  cold,"  I  replied.  "How- 
ever, both  answers  are  right.  No  mat- 
ter for  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
Deeper  tliinkers  than  either  of  us  have 
decided  that  truth  may  oftentimes  best 
be  presented  by  the  assertion  of  incom- 
patible extremes." 

"  I  think  you  are  correct,"  said  Miss 
Chester,  "but  I  don't  know  how  you 
could  tell.  However,  as  to  that  notion 
about  presenting  truth,  it  behoves  to  be 
careful  lest  the  poor  creature  perish 
between  its  two  Incompatible  bundles 
of  hay.  Well,  sir;  now,  if  you  will 
please  commence  the  proof  positive  of 
acquaintance  ?" 

"  Yes."  I  scanned  her  face  a  moment, 
and  added,  "  You  do  not  like  to  attend 
church." 

"  I  do,  too,"  she  replied,  hastily.  "  Yon 
are  wrong  there." 

"You  are  glad  to  think  so,"  I  said. 
"  But  think  a  moment.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  dislike  religious  services.  But 
does  not  very  much  of  the  church  choir 
music  displease  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  prayers — were  you  never 
perplexed  with  a  troublesome  feeling 
that  somehow  they  were  not  your 
prayers? 

"And  the  sermon — I  am  sure  you  have 
often  shocked  your  friends  by  staying 
at  home  and  reading  one,  when  they 
were  sure  you  ought  to  have  been  at 
church." 

"Pshaivl"  said  Miss  Chester,  "you 
found  that  out  from  cousin  Ellen." 

"Not  at  all.  I  stated  the  particular 
fact  merely  as  one  phase  of  a  character- 
istic which  ramifies  into  many  mani- 
festations. You  are  what  is  sometimes 
called  '  originiJ ' — I  mean  slow  of  belief, 
and  independent  in  reasoning.  Yon 
eiamtne  doctrine  and  precept  for  your- 


self. The  rapid  statements  of  a  sennon — 
of  any  oral  discussion  of  a  subject,  do 
not  satisfy  you.  You  want  to  examine, 
to  compare,  to  weigh.  That  accounts  for 
your  preferring  to  read  sermons  rather 
than  to  hear  them.  In  general,  you 
dislike  lectures  and  public  addresses,  on 
whatever  subjects ;  and  in  general,  you 

E refer  to  read  on  them  rather  than  to 
ear.  As  to  the  prayers,  you  are  wrong 
to  allow  yourself  in  the  feeling,  thougli 
I  am  right  in  stating  it  to  yon.  The 
dissatisfaction  is  owing  to  your  defect 
of  sympathy,  eitlier  with  congregation 
or  preacher.  If  you  would  abandon 
yourself  to  a  generous  participation  in 
petitions  which  are  only  such  as  uni- 
versal petitions  must  of  necessity  be,  you 
would  reap  good  from  the  prayer.  The 
music,  not  to  speak  of  its  usual  wretched 
execution,  is  unpleasant  to  you,  as  a  dis- 
honest pretence  of  praise,  offered  usually 
by  the  irreligious  and  profane  lips  of 
persons  who  chant  hymns  to  God,  not 
because  hymns  overflow  from  hearts 
full  of  love,  but  because  in  their  indivi- 
dual cases,  the  laryngeal  membranes  and 
tissues  possess  unusual  motive  and  vibra- 
tory power.  You  see  that  my  observa- 
tions are  merely  individual  corollaries 
from  the  premises  of  honesty,  good  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  faculties,  and 
musical  temperament." 

"  It  appears,  then,"  said  Miss  Chester, 
"  that  your  acquaintance  i^  one  not  of 
very  long  standing,  and  hypothetical  and 
extemporaneous  to  an  extreme." 

"But  have  I  not  spoken  truly?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  she,  "al- 
though the  things  you  say  are  such,  as 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
articulately  presented  to  me  exactly  in 
that  way.  I  hardly  knew  them,  if  at 
all.  And  what  is  more,"  she  added, 
"with  a  troubled  look,  "I  do  not  like 
to  be  so  easily  read.  I  had  thought  my- 
self safe  in  unintelligibility." 

"  While,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  fancied  that 
npbody  else  had  got  beyond  'baker' 
and  'shady.'" 

"  Excuse  the  long  word.  I  will  plead 
the  privilege  of  my  pedagogy  for  that, 
thouffh.  But  as  to  your  di!*coveries;  I 
see  tnat  things  which  I  certainly  never 
told  to  anybody,  are  known  outside  of 
my  own  mind.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  less  I  like  it." 

"  But  you  should  not  dislike  truth,"  I 
said. 

"  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times.  Nor  is  it  always  best  or  neces- 
sary to  have  it  known  even." 
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"  Perhaps  not,"  I  answered.  "  But  I 
will  proceed  with  my  analysis." 

"No,"    said    Miss    Chester,    hastily. 

"  You  have  said  enough  already.    I 

You" 

"One  single  remark  let  me  make, 
however,"  I  answered,  and  I  now  looked 
steadily  into  eyes  that  did  not  endure 
ray  eaze.  "Just  one  thing.  You  do 
HOC  despise  me  any  longer.  And  you 
are  half  afraid  of  me,  and  the  rest,  I  fear, 
is  dislike." 

"  I  won't  tell  you  anything  about  it," 
she  replied,  with  an  alarmed  sharpness. 

"  Very  well ;  quite  as  well;"  1  rejoin- 
ed. "A  good  observer  is  like  a  good 
arithmetician.  Ho  proves  his  work  as 
he  goes* along;  he  does  not  need  to  look 
for  *•  the  answer  in  the  book/  But  let 
me  ask  you  if  you  play  chess?" 

"I  do.  Not  much;  but  I  am  verv 
fond  of  it." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  game  with  you  ?"  I  asked. 

I  liad  permission ;  and  thus  our  con- 
versation ended  for  the  evening. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  plain 
statement  of  facts,  to  produce  any  dra- 
matic surprises.  So  I  will  plainly  say, 
that  by  tiiis  time  I  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  my  new  acquaintance,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
thoroughly  and  suddenly  "in  love  at 
first  sight." 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  her  opinions, 
in  regard  to  me,  except  for  the  brief 
synopsis  which  I  had  mentioned  to  her- 
self, and  which,  also  I  was  confident  of, 
in  respect  to  my  estimate  of  their  kind, 
but  not  of  their  degree,  I  could  form  no 
guess.    But  respect  is  much. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Miss  Chester,  in  truth,  was  almost 
ray  ideal,  in  point  of  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  namely,  the  embodiment  of  health 
and  strength,  under  the  lovely  feminine 
limitations  imposed  by  the  laws  and 
ffracefnl  lines  of  womanly  beauty ;  and  I 
felt  a  certainty  which  long  observation 
and  study  in  psychology  and  physiology 
might  justify,  that  her  mind  was  worthy 
eveu  of  a  nobler  casket,  if  such  an  one 
were  imaginable.  The  fine  hair,  so  in- 
scrutably dark;  the  deep  liquid  eyes, 
whose  unfathomable  irises  seemed,  as  I 
gazed  into  them,  overflowing  as  redun- 
dant fountains  into  the  clear  white  eye- 
balls; the  dark  and  clear  transparency 
of  skin,  demonstrated  (a  rare  coi^unc- 


tion)  quickness  and  endurance,  not  bodily 
only,  but  intellectual.    The  great  volume 
of  the  head,  the  noble  lofty  forehead,  the 
height   of   the    upper  cerebral  region, 
proved  as  surely  her  intellectual  exc^- 
lence;  which,  in  such   a  character  as 
hers,  must  have  been  sustained  and  de- 
veloped by  the  severe  discipline  of  her 
work  as  a  teacher.    For,  dthough  the 
fact  is  seldom  recognized,  and  indee<l 
little  known,  no  occupation  on  earth 
furnishes  so  comprehensive,  invigorating, 
and  symmetrical  an  exercise  for  the  ma- 
turing, or  matured  mind,  as  the  quiet 
and  neglected    business    of   "  teaching 
school."     And    altkough    disagreeable 
conclusions  might  seem  suggested    by 
the  sharp  words  which  I  was  certain  she 
had  distributed  plentifully  to  the  amiable 
youths,  my  predecessors  in  conve^ation, 
of  which  she  had  given  me  a  specimen 
or  two,  and  of  which,  the  surname  she 
had  acquired  might  be  reckoned  a  bod- 
ing omen,  yet  they  pleased  me.    For  the 
wretched  dandies  richly  deserved  them. 
And  how  natural  was  it,  for  a  strong 
and  clear  mind  like  hers,  full  of  noble 
thouglits  and  the  power  to  live  th^m 
out,  to  be  kindled  into  sparkling  and 
blazing  anger  at  the  witless  drivel  of  the 
butterflies  she  crushed  I    Moreover ;   I 
remembered  with  keen  delight,  how  the 
wrathful  contem])t  which  my  simulated 
folly   had  provoked,  faded    out    forth- 
with, as  soon  as  I  spoke  true  and  clear 
thoughts  to  her ;  how  her  maiden  pride, 
so  pardonably  and  beautifully  lofty  and 
outspoken,  when  she  felt  that  her  inter- 
locutors dwelt  in  a  sphere  far  below  her 
— when  she  flashed  lightnings  of  soom 
down  upon  their  puny  heads  from  the 
ethereal  air  of  her  own  inaccessible  and 
uninvaded  realm  of  thought — had  fled, 
abashed ;  how  with  truthful  and  midden- 
ly  honesty  inflnitely  more  lovely  than 
her  beautiful  anger,  and  which  was  the 
basis,  to  me  reflecting  upon  it,  of  deep 
delicious  musings,  she  had  recognized  in 
me  an  intelligence  honest  and  like  her 
own,  in  kind  at  least,  even  if  (which  I 
never  doubted)    her    womanhood    had 
clothed  her  with  the  great  w6manly  pre- 
rogatives of  deeper  intuitions  and  more 
unfathomable  enthusiasms.      And  that 
she  was  a  true  woman  still,  and  not  a 
mannish  unsexed  truant  from  her  right 
life-limits,  I  knew;  first,  because  I  bad 
seen  so  plainly — and  I  revelled  in  the 
remeinbrance,  not  from  selfish  pride  of 
power,  but  because  the  fact  vindicated 
to  myself  a  claim  of  near  relationship  to 
such  a  noble  soul — because  I  had  seeo 
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•0  plainly  how  she  oonsented  to  respect 
my  mascQline  preroffaUve  of  self-oon- 
fident  and  aggreesire  intellection;  and, 
eeoond,  because  it  was  only  with  snch 
instinotive  frankness,  and  with  such 
sweet  and  dose-following  recoil  into  re- 
luctance, that  she  recognized  my  bold 
appeals  to  her  own  interior  consciousness 
—my  sudden  invasion  of  her  own  realms 
of  silent  thought — where  she  had  before 
sat,  sole  empress, 

**  In  maiden  meditation,  fitncy  free.** 

Such  thoughts  burdened  me  in  daily 
dreams ;  and  the  current  of  my  studi- 
ous life,  before  flowing  steadily  on  in 
reading  and  thought,  now  spread  itself 
out  in  wide,  quiet  expanses  of  reverie ; 
reflecting  infinities  of  sweet  thoughts, 
but  flowing  onward  no  more.  I  was 
^^  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded," 
ia  (I  flattered  myselOv  a  reasonable, 
noble,  and  beautiful  love. 

After  two  or  three  fruitless  calls, 
made,  to  my  great  disgust,  when  Miss 
Chester  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  or 
otherwise  employed  away  from  home, 
I  ancoeeded  in  finding  her  at  leisure  for 
the  chess  game  which  she  had  promised 
me. 

I  was  dbown,  that  evening,  into  a  well 
fomiahed  parlor;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Miss  Chester  entered,  dressed,  as  usual, 
in  black.  8he  greeted  me  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that  is  right  We 
are  acquainted,  are  we  not?  In  fact,  old 
friends?" 

"In  some  sense,"  she  replied,  "it 
oertainly  does  seem  as  if  I  had  known 
you  a  long  time;  or  rather,  as  if  you 
had  known  me  a  long  time,  for  I  don't 
&el  as  well  ac^ainted  with  you  as  you 
do  with  me.  You  read  thoughts  with 
an  ease  which  frightens  me." 

"Where  the  fountidn  is  so  dear,"  I 
said,  "it  ia  no  wonder  that  its  depths 
are  searched.  Turbid  and  muddy  thoughts 
would  have 'Shamed  your  mind  into  a 
oloudy  secretive  fear.  But  that  would 
have  revealed  its  own  story,  too." 

"  1  bdieve,"  said  Miss  Chester,  "  that 
I  won't  talk  any  more  mental  philosophy 
with  you.  But  here  is  our  battlefield. 
I  suppoae  I  might  as  well  surrender 
without  a  summons,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  sbame.  So  I  challenge  you  to  the 
course  witii  aharpened  spears,  as  Ivan- 
hoe  did  hia  wicked  enemy,  Brian  de 
Bob  Guilbert." 

"I  aooept  the  cballengei  bat  not  in 


the  spirit  of  De  Bois  Guilbert.  rA.nd  in 
token  that  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  I  oflfer 
yon  the  right  hand  of  a  foeman's  friend- 
ship." 

She  hesitated  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  took  the  oflfer ed  hand  with  a  smile. 
I  had  oflfered  her  mine,  indeed,  that  I 
might  touch  hers  again,  and  I  think 
some  conscious  or  unconscious  percep- 
tion of  it  withheld  hers. 

"Now,  then,"  said  I,  as  I  held  her 
hand  a  moment,  let  it  go,  sat  down  by 
the  table,  emptied  the  chessmen  upon 
the  board,  and  quoted  with  assumed 
ferocity,  "  Death  to  the  Huguenot  I  Fa- 
got and  Flame  1" 

Miss  Chester  replied  promptly. 

"But  the  braggart  retreated  more 
sad  than  he  came.  There's  a  Roland 
for  your  Oliver,  sir.  Still,  your  random 
shot  told,  for  my  mother  was  of  a  Hu- 
guenot family  from  the  south  of  France, 
which  came  over  to  this  country  about 
1690,  and  settled  near  New  York,  when 
John  Jay^s  ancestors  and  so  many  more 
good  men  and  women  fled  out  of  France 
to  escape  the  dragannadesy 

"Indeed?  But  now  please  tell  me 
where  you  found  the  quotation  with 
which  you  answered  mine  ?" 

"If  I  can  remember,  certainly.  And 
where  did  you  get  yours  ?" 

I  reflected  a  moment.  "It  is  mere 
^flotsam,'  I  suspect — a  splinter  trom 
some  half-read  poem,  floating  amoug 
miscellaneous  dibris  of  hurried  reading. 
I  declare  I  can^t  locate  it.  Stay,  lUl 
tell  you.   No."  And  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

"  rm  not  so  honest  as  you,"  said  Miss 
Chester.  "  I  have  tinke^  my  line — it 
is  a  sort  of  transfer  from  Walter  Scott *s 
^  Search  after  Happiness.'  The  last  two 
lines,  you  know,  are 

« And  the  king,  disappointed,  in  lorrow  and  shame. 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  came.' 

"I  think  I  caught  it  by  the  jingle  at 
the  end,  as  one  might  a  rattlesnake  by 
the  iQW'tale,  Excuse  the  pun,  please. 
The  requisite  alteration  I  extemporized." 

By  this  time  the  hattle  was  ranged. 
Miss  Chester,  by  lady's  jyivilege,  having 
the  white  pieces,  and  I  the  bloody  red. 

I  invited  her  to  the  attack  with  as 
much  politeness  as  did  the  Colonel  of 
the  English  household  troops  his  French 
adversaries  at  Fontenov,  and  with  more 
literature;    for  I   chaUenged   again  in 


**  Oharfe,  (tester,  charge  I*' 

*^For  shame  I"  exdaimed  my  fair  foe, 
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koghing  however,  **to  pervert  and 
parody  right  and  left  in  that  way  I  I  fear 
yoQ  don't  reverence  anything,  sacred  or 
profane.  I  won't  begin,  now,  unless  the 
lot  shall  decide  it  so." 

By  lot  the  first  move  fell  to  me. 

**  I  don't  know"  said  I,  scanning  Miss 
Chester's  face,  "  whether  to  attack  you  in 
an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Let  me  consider.  You  like  ghost  stories. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  specially  en- 
joyed Poe's  marvellous  imagination ''''  The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  right,  I  de- 
clare.    Do  you  ?" 

"I  do,  indeed.  So,  seeing  that  you 
take  SQch  delight  in  things  ^  strange  and 
vague,'  I  will  treat  you  to  a  chess  open- 
ing of  that  precise  description." 

And  I  moved,  king's  knight's  pawn 
one. 

In  giving  a  cursory  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  game,  I  cannot  of  course  ex- 
pibct  to  make  myself  understood  in  detail 
by  untechnical  readers.  But  the  game 
of  chess  is  one  whose  combinations  and 
varying  fortunes  can  perhaps  be  more 
readily  represented  by  illustrative  phras- 
es drawn  from  the  language  pertaining 
to  departments  of  life  and  action  not 
merely  lusory,  than  any  other  transaction 
80  insignificant  as  a  sedentary  amuse- 
ment. I  shall  therefore  pause  a  little  for 
an  explanatory  exeumis. 

The  main  series  of  evolutions  of  a 
game  of  chess  may  very  aptly  be  narra- 
te(l  in  phrases  applicable  to  a  military 
campaign.  There  is  the  same  set  of  ma- 
terial conditions;  namely;  an  area  for 
combat,  invasive  and  defensive ;  a  given 
force  to  command ;  main  points  of  at- 
tack and  defence ;  centres  of  operations; 
and  necessity  for  intricately  adjusted 
combinations  of  effort,  for  in  both  cases 
each  separate  corps  or  soldier  must  sub- 
serve some  leading  purposes,  immediate 
or  remote,  or  both,  and  must  also 
strengthen  his  neighbors  without  imped- 
ing them.  The  strife'  is  decided  by  the 
same  conditions  in  the  opponents,  viz., 
equality  or  inequality  of  force,  or  of  skill, 
or  of  both.  And  the  same  qualities  of 
mind  are  required ;  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, longanimity,  boldness,  decision  and 
perseverance. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  may 
more  intelligibly  proceed  to  state  that 
the  move  with  which  I  commenced 
my  game  was  the  first  step  of  a  plan  of 
oampaign  like  that  of  Fabiua  the  Delay- 
«r;  a  movement  designedly  insignificant, 
Mflom  my  own  flank,  designed  to  induce 


the  enemy  to  deploy  rapidly  and  un- 
wisely and  so  to  lay  her  positions  opeo 
to  some  deadly  attack  when  the  game 
should  be  in  mid  career.  I  intended  to 
hold  my  centre  troops  close  around  my 
king,  and  to  carry  on  my  attack  aud  de- 
fence from  the  sides  of  the  game,  allow- 
ing my  opponent  what  is  usually  sup- 
posed the  decisive  advantage  of  occupying 
all  the  central  open  field,  as  the  sly  old 
Roman  I  mentioned,  who  ^^  lurked  and 
wandered  in  the  bailiwicks"  of  Apulia 
and  of  Latium,  lying  close  among  the 
hills,  watching  Hannibal,  and  wsuting  for 
chances  to  annoy  him. 

The  game  progressed  as  I  expected; 
and  in  truth,  much  more  so,  too.  For 
Miss  Ghester's  forces  had  been  ma- 
noeuvered  more  skilfully  than  I  had  pre- 
sumed upon;  indeed  she  was  the  only 
lady  player  I  ever  saw  who  marshalled 
the  mimic  ranks  with  a  man-like  and 
purposeful  decision  and  force  of  combi- 
nations. My  plan,  like  an  illogical  argu- 
ment, seemed  likely  to  develop  itself  only 
to  its  own  confusion.  My  deceitful  Fa- 
bian policy,  allowing  my  opponent  time 
and  space  to  construct  an  impregnable 
array,  had  cramped  up  my  own  hosts 
within  a  space  so  limited  as  to  prevent 
me  from  developing  their  power  any- 
whither.  It  seemed  likely  that  (in  a 
"  chess  point  of  view")  I  should  be  slain 
helpless  and  motionless,  like  a  rat  in  a 
hole. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  difficulty 
of  my  chosen  course  of  play,  either,  that 
prevented  the  operation  of  my  combi- 
nations. I  had  been  struggling  hard  to 
confine  my  attention  wholly  to  my 
game ;  for,  as  a  good  player  and  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  chess,  I  abhorred  to  be 
beaten.  My  sexual  pride,  moreover,  r^ 
volted,  in  spite  of  philosophy,  againgt 
being  beaten  by  a  woman,  and  I  experi- 
enced much  repugnance,  also,  at  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  undesirable  sen- 
sations of  that  disingenuous  machinator 
commemorated  by  Shakespeare  as  aflSord- 
ing  special  delight  to  beholders — 

"  The  knavUh  engineer 
HoiBt  by  hlf  own  petard.*' 

Therefore  I  strove  to  centre  my  mental 
powers  upon  the  analytical  and  mnemo- 
nic operations  mainly  valuable  in  chesa. 
But,  for  the  first  time,  I  coidd  not  do  it. 
At  one  move  after  another,  I  caught  my- 
self gazing  at  Miss  Chester,  instead  of  at 
the  pieces,  and  my  thoughts  intensely 
occupied  in  retracing  the  occnrrenoea  oi 
the  evening  wiien  I  first  met  ber.    Hm 
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Tiolent  efforts  I  made  to  discontinae  tiiis 
irrelevant  occupatioD,  must  themselves 
of  oonrse  have  nsed  much  of  the  power 
which  I  conld  otherwise  have  bestowed 
on  mj  game;  and  their  ill-snccess,  again, 
left  more  and  more  of  their  power  to 
expend  itself  upon  unreasonable  and  ab- 
snrd  reverie.  Bat  so  it  was,  and  I  conld 
not  prevent  it.  The  time  which  I  should 
have  occupied — which  Miss  Chester  did 
occupy — ^in  planning  and  combining,  I 
used  in  gazing  at  her,  as  she  leaned  in 
steady  study  over  the  table ;  in  gazing, 
not  merely  with  the  close  attention  to 
curves  and  forms  which,  nevertheless, 
artistic  knowledge  and  experience  did 
cause  me  to  use;  but  with  that  mere 
rapture  of  contemplation  with  which  we 
look  at  what  is  grand  and  perfectly  mag- 
nificent, even  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
ideal  of  perfection.  She  nearly  surprised 
me  at  it,  once  or  twice.  I  escaped  by 
quickly  dropping  my  eyes,  not  altogether 
ingenuously,  I  fear,  upon  the  board. 
Nor,  had  she  been  disposed  to  critical 
observation,  could  the  fact  have  escaped 
her  that  something  prepossessed  me. 
For  not  only  did  such  evasions  cause  my 
cheeks  to  tingle,  but  they  were  followed 
by  particularly  asinine  proceedings  in 
my  conduct  of  the  game.  For,  having 
wasted  the  minutes  which  should  have 
found  me  a  strong  move,  in  dreams,  I 
then,  ashamed  of  further  delay,  moved 
not  only  nnpreparedly,  but  with  the 
additional  blindness  of  embarrassment 
and  anger. 

,  We  had  played  without  remark,  Miss 
Ohester  studiously  and  I  morosely  or 
abstractedly,  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was 
only  the  slow  development  consequent 
upon  the  line  of  play  which  I  had  adop- 
ted, which  kept  me  from  being  check- 
mated before.  But  at  last  I  thought 
that  I  discovered  the  inevitable  impen- 
dency  of  check-mate  in  five  moves.  I 
waited  to  study  the  position  fairly,  and 
instead  of  that,  fell  off  into  unseasonable 
and  profound  meditation.  I  can  hardly 
assert  that  I  was  precisely  in  the  volun- 
tary exercise  of  my  ordinary •  mental  fac- 
nltiee,  such  was  the  extreme  of  my  ab- 
straction. At  least  I  quite  forgot,  for 
the  time  being,  my  place  and  my  occu- 
pation, in  dreams  of  delightfiil  memory, 
and  delightful,  though  groundless,  vati- 
cination. But  these  were  suddenly  shat- 
tered into  destruction  by  a  spasm  or 
blow  which  vibrated  in  some  mysterious 
way  through  all  the  chambers  of  my  be- 
ing. I  looked  up,  and  was  astounded. 
lUfB  Ohester  stood  erect  before  nle,  her 


large  eyes  dilated,  and  her  breast  heav- 
ing with  anger  and  fear;  and  the  red 
blood  crimsoning  her  fair  face,  her  fair 
neck,  into  a  deep  blush. 

"How  dare  you,"  said  she,  rapidly  and 
angrily,  "use  such  a  power  over  me? 

This  is  the  third  time  that .    But  you 

may  understand  that  even  if  you  have 
it,  you  can  never  subject  me  to  it.  Did 
you  not  understand  that  the  will  of  your 
subject  must  be  subdued,  or  surrendered  ? 
If  1  were  not  able  and  \ulling  to  defy 
all  you  can  do,  I  promise  you  I  would 
have  left  you  without  a  word.  So  often 
— in  my  own  home,  too  I" 

In  utter  extremity  of  surprise,  I  too 
arose.  She  had  spoken  as  if  profoundly 
convinced  of  some  pernicious  attempt 
designedly  made  by  tne ;  but  what  her 
precise  belief  could  be,  I  wondered,  and 
had  to  answer  nearly  at  random. 

"Would  you  believe  me,"  I  asked, 
"  under  any  sanction  ?" 

"She  replied  hesitatingly,  "I  don't 
know" 

"I  swear  to  you,"  I  said,  "before 
God,  that  I  never  entertained  the  most 
distant  wish  or  purpose  in  respect  to 
you,  which  could  displease,  or  should 
displease  the  proudest  or  noblest  woman." 

She  stood  yet  hesitant  in  angry  beauty. 
Even  where  truth  is  intellectually  be- 
lieved, it  is  often  not  felt  until  some  cor- 
roboratory circumstance  be  furnished. 

"  You  hnoto  it  is  so,"  I  added,  earnest- 
ly, "  I  know  you  saw  how  unexpected 
your  words  were  to  me." 

"  I  did ;"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  it.  I 
believe  you.  But  it  was  natural,  you 
know,  to  be  indignant." 

"  But  I  d&nH  know,  either,"  I  replied. 
"  There  is  something  here  which  I  don't 
half  understand.  And  you  must  lot  me 
talk  with  you  about  it.  Let  mo  lead 
you  to  the  sofa." 

She  sat  down,  and  I  sat,  unrebuked, 
near  her.  "  What  do  you  mean,"  I  con- 
tinued, "by  speaking  of  'the  tliird 
timer" 

"  You  know,"  she  answered,  half  sus- 
piciously, as  if  thinking  that  I  pretended 
ignorance. 

"  I  think  I  partly  do ;  but  I  want  to 
be  certain." 

"  Don't  you  recollect,"  said  Miss  Ches- 
ter, "  that  you  treated  me  in  the  same 
way,  twice,  the  other  evening  ?  And  be- 
fore you  had  spoken  to  me,  too  ?" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  I,  "being 
twice  surprised  myself,  by  some  ono 
striking  me  a  severe  blow,  as  I  supposed. 
And  I  acknowledge  that  I  looked  much 
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and  often  at  yon.  But,  to-night,  it  mnst 
have  been  your  anger,  I  think,  that 
stmck  me.  At  least,  I  saw  that  yon 
■were  angry.  I  say  struck.  But  it  was 
not  a  blow.  It  was  something  like  a 
spasm;  or,  indeed,  not  that  either;  a 
sudden  and  powerful  repellent  force  ex- 
erted upon  me,  and  operating,  it  seems 
to  me,  now  that  I  consider  it,  neither 
on  my  body  nor  my  mind.  But  I  don^t 
understand  it  at  all ;  although  I  confess 

to  you !.  But  tell  me,  please,  what  was 

the  sensation  that  yon  experienced  ?  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  agi- 
tated much  more  than  I." 

"  You  magnetized  me,"  said  she;  "  or 
tried  to.    Don't  you  know  what  that  is ?" 

"  Yes.  I  know  what  that  is,  perfectly 
well.  I  know  that  I  have  some  power 
of  that  kind.  But  I  have  never  met 
with  any  phenomenon  like  these  which 
seem  to  have  occurred,  in  respect  to  you, 
and  certainly  have  appeared  in  respect  to 
myself.  Please  tell  me  plainly  all  about 
it.  For  there  are,  I  think,  many  things 
which  I  can  learn  from  you ;  and  I  shall 
be  right  glad  to  learn." 

I  spoke  with  two  meanings;  if,  in- 
deed, I  needed  any  instruction  in  the 
love-lesson  which  I  was  intuitively  learn- 
ing from  my  beautiful  companion. 
Whether  she  saw  both  of  them,  I  do  not 
know.    But  she  blushed  as  she  answered, 

"  I  will  tell  you  just  what  happened  to 
me.  Yon  know  what  the  sensation  is 
which  indicates  the  coming  of  psycho- 
magnetic  power  from  some  person  other 
than  one'»  self?" 

•'  No,  indeed,"  i  replied ;  "  that  is, 
nnless  these  three  curious,  sudden  re- 
bnfb,  if  I  miffht  call  them  so,  which  I 
have  felt  lately,  were  such.  In  truth,  I 
have  perhaps  an  unreasonably  keen  hor- 
ror of  ooming  under  any  such  influence. 
I  have  often  thought,  that  if  I  should 
find  any  person  ^magnetizing'  me,  I 
wonld  kill  him,  as  surely  as  if  it  were 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  cutting 
my  throat." 

"  Yes.  Then  yon  can  understand," 
said  she;  ^^how  justifiably  I  was  dis- 
pleased when  I  found  you  trying  to  mag- 
netize me." 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  yet?"  I  asked. 
'^  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  I 
had  not  the  i-emotest  intention  of  the 
kind.  If  I  did  it,  it  was  entirely  and 
most  innocently  involuntary." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  returned  Miss 
Chester,  now  apparently  mnch  surprised, 
but  incredulon^y,  "  that  yon  did  not  un- 
dertake to  pat  my  volition  into  a  state 


of  subjection  to  your  own,  either  this 
evening  or  the  other?" 

"Most  assuredly  I  do,"  I  answered. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  before  ?  I  never 
used  any  such  power  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  one  feeble  person  from  a  head- 
ache." 

So  speaking,  I  grew  angry.  For  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  understood  what  was 
the  saspicion  that  Miss  Chester  enter- 
tained of  me,  viz. :  that  I  had  endeavored 
to  make  myself  master  of  her  will,  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  susceptible  nerv- 
ous temperament.  So  I  myself  now 
spoke  further;  add  disdainfully  and 
wrathfully. 

"  And  since  yon  yet  think  that  I  pro- 
posed so  vile  and  devilishly  wicked  a 
snare  as  to  rob  a  woman  of  the  control 
of  her  own  spirit,  I  do  well  to  be  angry. 
I  wiU  not  even  deny  the  base  accusation. 
Believe  it,  if  you  can.  And  good  by  to 
you.  For  I  aenied  it,  and  truly,  before. 
Neither  shall  any  one  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disbelieving  me  twice,  if  I  oan 
prevent  it." 

So  I  was  departing  in  haste,  and  in 
bitter  anger  and  disappointment — ^anger 
at  being  so  unworthily  suspected — dis- 
appointment at  the  death  of  wild  baseless 
hopes,  unjustified,  and,  truly,  almost 
unborn. 

But  she  saw  then — ^her  feminine  in- 
stinct admonished  her — that  I  spoke  in 
most  entire  truthfulness.  And  she  re- 
called me ;  saying,  "  Don't  go.  I  believe 
you,  now,  most  fully.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  before,  or  I  should  have 
believed  you  before." 

And  when,  in  my  overpowering  and 
deaf  wrath,  I  strode  unlistening  into  the 
hall,  and  was  departing  in  speed,  like  a 
true  and  kind  friend,  she  stopped  nie. 
For  she  stepped  promptly  between  me 
and  the  door ;  and  as  I  lifted  my  angry 
eyes  upon  her,  hardly  seeing  anything, 
indeed,  through  the  turbid  tumults  SI 
unendurable  passion  that  raged  within 
me,  she  laid  her  fair  hand  upon  my  arm, 
and  detained  me  with  gentle  force.  Ana 
she  lifted  her  clear  eyes  to  mine,  and 
looked  upon  me  with  such  grieved  and 
deep  surprise,  that  I  was  abashed  and 
ashamed  to  appear  before  one  so  pure 
in  such  unlovely  ftiry. 

"You  must  not  go  away  so  angry. 
Oome  back.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  rea- 
son for  my  suspicion.  You  positively 
shall  not  go  away  so  unjustly  angry  at 
me." 

"  Miss  Chester,"  I  replied,  in  shame  as 
kadden  as  my  wrath  hiad  been,  ^'  I  will 
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•top,  if  yon  will  prombe  to  forgive  my 
foolish  passion." 

"  Yes ;  certainly."  Then,  seeing  that 
I  was  disposed  to  reduplicate  apologies, 
she  contiuued ;  ^^  Don^t  say  a  word  about 
it.  We  donH,  either  of  us,  I  believe^ 
quite  understand  the  other,  yet.  But 
when  I  have  told  you  what  I  wish,  you 
may  depart,  if  you  will,  either  to  return 
or  not.  I  do  nut  expect  to  retain  friends 
long." 

She  spoke  sadly.  Nor  was  her  sad- 
ness needed  to  induce  me  to  remain,  for 
my  own  displeasure  was  born  of  sorrow. 
So  we  sat  down  agidn. 

"  The  reason  of  which  I  spoke,"  she 
"Baid,  ^^  is  simply  this.  I  have  before  this 
time,  narrowly  escaped  from  one  who 
sought  to  exercise  over  me  the  power 
which  I  supposed  you  were  seeking  to 
nse.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  justify  my- 
self any  further?'^ 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  But  why 
did  you  speak  of  not  retaining  friends 
for  any  long  time?" 

"  Because  I  never  sought  to.  I  can- 
not expect  fuller  measure  of  liking  than 
snob  as  I  have  meted  out  to  others." 

I  could  not  deny  the  Justice  of  the 
retribution.  I  made  no  answer,  and 
there  was  a  short  pause.  Then,  recol- 
lecting'a  former  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion, I  asked  again  for  an  account  of  her 
own  sensations  at  the  time  when  she 
had  supposed  me  attempting  to  bring 
ber  under  a  magnetic  subjection  to  my 
will. 

,  "  I  doubt  very  much,"  said  she,  *'  whe- 
ther the  words  exist  for  describing  it. 
For  several  years  I  have  read  and  talked 
moch  on  this  new  philosophy  of  the 
mind  and  soul ;  but  all  the  terms  are 
vague,  transferred  from  former  uses 
into  the  present  one;  unsuitable,  they 
fit  like  an  empty  crabsbell  to  an  oyster. 
So  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  it  is.  It 
begins,  however,  with  a  sensation  which 
I  oan  hardly  describe,  as  I  said,  as  to  its 
precise  nature — a  general  consciousness 
of  relations  or  sympathies  offered  or 
obtruded  from  outside  of  one^s  own 
being;  and  this  consciousness  of  mere 
relation  prooeeds  and  intensifies  and  in- 
dividualizes, until  the  threads  or  web  of 
the  medium  of  connection  weave  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  gather  up  into  a  cord 
passing  directly  to  the  person  acting; 
and  then  that  person  becomes  recognized 
as  so  aoUng.  I  don^t  mean  that  there 
is  any  actual  cord,  or  material,  or  trace- 
able road  or  way  opened  between  the 
parties.     I  use  the  expression  aa  ihe 


best  practicable  mode  of  representing 
the  train  of  sensations.  One  thing  moro 
will  finish  all  I  can  tell.  You  remember 
that  story  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  in 
which  the  somnambulic  lady  recognizes 
so  disgustfuUy  the  gross  animalized 
character  of  the  Italian  prince,  her 
wooer?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  story  is  truthful  there.  There 
has  always  been,  when  I  have  felt  the 
sensations  I  describe,  an  almost  imme- 
diate revelation  of  that  kind.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  though  I  must  use  words 
in  the  same  vague  representative  sense 
again,  that  those  who  approached  me  in 
that  way  were  unhnmanized  into  beasts. 
Their  personality  seemed  to  change  and 
degrade.  Their  souls  departed.  The 
force  of  their  life  was  a  mere  animal 
efflux,  first  imperceptibly  alloying  the 
stream  of  influence  which  tliey  rayed 
forth,  but  rapidly  predominating  until 
I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  innate  brutality  of 
such  minds.  I  don^t  think  I  can  state 
the  exi>eriences  more  intelligibly,  though 
I  have  spent  much  time  in  meditating 
on  theiu.  I  almost  doubt  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  scientiflc  nomencla- 
ture and  research,  the  conditions  for  the 
classification  of  this  department  of  know- 
ledge exist." 

Miss  Chester  ceased.  "Allow  me," 
said  I,  after  a  little  thought,  ^'  to  ask  yon 
a  supplementary  question  or  two.  Was 
it  not  the  bestial  grossness  of  the  pow- 
ers, which  you  felt,  which  aroused  in 
yon  the  resisting  horror  of  spasmodic 
volition,  which  freed  you  at  once  from 
the  vile  infiuenoe?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  I  feel  sure  that 
it  was."  Then  I  asked,  once  more,  with 
many  doubts,  and  a  most  painful  sinking 
of  the  heart,  like  that  which  assails  a 
rash  leaper,  who  donbts  for  an  instant, 
in  mid  air,  whether  he  shall  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm — for  I  staked  an 
nnmeasurable  hope  or  sorrow  upon  the 
chance  of  the  single  question — almost 
desperately  I  asked,  although  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  had  looked  and  longed  in  pure 
freedom  from  any  low  desire — "  Are  you 
sure  that  It  was  that  same  disagreeable 
surprise  and  disgust  which  caused  you 
to  recalcitrate  so  violently  against  the 
infinenoes  which  seem  to  have  gone 
from  me  to  you  ?" 

"I  oannot  be  quite  sure,"  returned 
Miss  Chester.  "  I  repel  every  approach 
4>f  the  kind  as  soon  as  I  can  distinguish 
Hhb  individual  making  it.    And  I  now 
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iiDdergo  so  painful  an  agitation  when  I 
become  aware  that  I  am  within  such  a 
sphere — such  a  keen  apprehension  of 
dangerous  neighborhood,  and  so  quick  an 
anger — that  I  no  longer  stop  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  whose  operation  I  am 
conscious.  But,^^  she  added,  looking  to 
the  further  side  of  the  room,  ^'  I  do  most 
fully  believe  that  the  thing  happened 
without  ill  intention  on  your  part.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?^^ 
*^  Perliaps  so,  if  it  is  all  you  can  say.'^ 
Then  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  that 
I  would  contrive  to  have  this  test  ap- 
plied ;  for  I  cared  for  no  risk.  I  would 
know,  if  I  were  unconsciously  impure, 
that  it  was  so ;  and  purify  myself.  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  reliability 
of  this  strange  insight.  And  I  contin- 
ued— 

*^  But  I  want  leave  to  visit  you  again, 
and  to  read  you  one  passage  from  a  fav- 
orite author  of  mine,  which  I  am  sure 


you  will  like.  And,  in  return,  I  dial! 
ask  you  for  some  music." 

^^  But  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  could 
play.  You  have  found  it  out  by  some 
queer  method,  I  am  sure.  What  was 
it?" 

^'  I  observed,  as  you  drummed  upon 
the  table,  that  you  played  triplets  and 
thirds  with  your  left  hand ;  and  only  a 
pianist  or  organist  would  do  that." 

"  It  is  right,"  said  she.  "I  will  furn- 
ish such  music  as  I  can." 

I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  her  to  set  a 
time  for  my  next  visit,  which  she  did ; 
and  I  was  about  departing,  when  she 
reminded  me  that  our  game  of  chess 
was  yet  unfinished.  I  hastily  assured 
her  that  my  interest  in  that  game  had 
altogether  disappeared,  when  I  had  dis- 
covered the  five-move  mate ;  that  I  *^  re- 
signed the  game,"  and  challenged  her  to 
another,  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.   And  80  I  departed. 


(To  b«  coneladed  in  our  next.) 


GLIMPSES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE.*— THE  RESTORATION. 


TITE  imagine  that  none  of  our  readers, 
Vy  but  tliose  who  have  travelled  in 
Continental  Europe  (and  not  all  of  these) 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  rapid 
and  the  radical  change  which  so  impor- 
tant an  event  as  a  revolution  makes  in 
France.  We  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
accustomed  to  our  homely  jog-trot  sort 
of  life,  are  utterly  without  the  means  to 
frame  ^an  idea  of  the  complete  change 
that  event  makes,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  among  a  people  like  the  French ; 
nay,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  all  of  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting — so  dif- 
ferent from  all  of  our  experience — that 
when  we  attempt  to  depict  the  scene,  we 
incur  no  little  danger  of  being  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  well-known  blind-man  whose 
pride  was  to  boast  that  he  had  found  out 
what  scarlet  color  was  like,  and  who, 
when  pressed  at  last  to  explain  his  disoo- 
very,  said  it  was  like  the  clangour  of  a 
loud  trumpet.  The  great  diflference  be-N 
tween  onr  respective  races  makes  it  hard 


even  for  one  on  the  theatre  of  the 
events,  to  do  more  than  to  observe  them, 
and  without  being  in  all  cases  able  to 
detect  their  connection  and  their  causes : 
of  a  truth,  he  witnesses  them  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  he  sees  the 
Fakir  of  Ava,  or  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  execute  their  tricks.  The  rabbit 
was  in  that  box  and  the  watch  in  this 
hat,  yonder  box  was  empty,  and  now  it 
contains  rabbit  and  watch ;  but  how  this 
change  was  effected  he  cannot  under- 
stand, for  it  is  in  total  opposition  to  all 
his  experience. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  Coup 
d^Etat  of  1851,  and  the  Revolution  of 
February,  and  the  Revolution  of  July, 
were  assuredly  startling;  in  a  single 
night,  many  social  and  political  circles 
disappeared  for  ever,  like  the  frozen 
highway  over  the  public  ford,  wlien  the 
spring's  breaking  up  dissolves  it:  but 
none  of  these  approaciied  the  change 
which  took  place  when,  after  the  retreat 


*  Mtmoir€9  <l*tM»  Bowrgeoia  (U  PaHt,  Pur  U  J>oeUur  L.  Veron.  (hmpr^nant :  La  Jin  ds  Pgrnpire,  la 
RitfkmtaUoi^  la  MonaroMe  dsJuUUi,  H'  la  JUpubUqus  Juiqu*au  RiUMi—tment  ds  VKmpire.  7bm« 
JhmBOme.  ParU:  Gabriel  <U  GmMl^MdUmtr^  6  Mfudet  Bmw  ArU;  Martinon  lAbrairs,  rue  d$ 
enrndle-SL-mmori,  li.    1858. 
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from  Moscow,  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  Empire  fell.  We  have,  with  M. 
Vernon's  aid,  endeavored  to  exhibit  some 
sketch  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  now,  with 
the  same  resources,  strive  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  picture  of  the  Kestoration. 
A  horde  of  Rip  Van  Winkles  poured 
into  France,  who,  since  the  "son  of 
Saint  Louis  ascended  to  Heaven,"  had 
slept  (but  for  the  extreme  hardships  and 
the  daily  toil  many  of  them  had  endured 
during  their  long  emigration  from  their 
native  land^  rather  than  lived  in  the  ob- 
scurer hamlets  of  some  obscure  German 
Duchy  or  Electorship.  They  had  culti- 
vated a  sedulous  ignorance  of  "  Monsieur 
Buonaparte ;"  they  efl^ced  all  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  Revolu- 
tion and  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVI IL,  they  were  persuaded  the 
good  old  days  of  their  forefathers,  blessed 
with  every  feudal  privilege,  had  return- 
ed, and,  during  the  first  (kys  of  the  Res- 
toration, some  of  the  more  ardent  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
as  hypocritical  as  the  dowager  peeress 
M.  Michelet's  instances  in  his  history, 
who,  met  on  the  gala  staircase  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  by  one  of  her 
old  friends,  like  her  an  emiyree  (as  these 
self-exiles  were  called),  was  stopped  in 
her  congratulations  by  tlie  former  saying, 
with  a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head : 
"Ah  I  but  it  don't  smell  like  Versailles!" 
They  returned  to  France  as  though  they 
were  marching  into  a  conquered  coun- 
try :  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  alone  could 
have  satisfied  all  the  pecuniary  claims  for 
indemnity  made  on  the  government. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  wrote  one  of  them 
to  the  Count  de  Pradel,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Royal  Household,  under 
the  Count  de  Blacas :  "  I  beg  you  to  re- 
pair as  soon  as  possible  my  pecuniary 
losses ;  1  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  my 
income  now  is  only  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year."  The  streets  were  filled  with 
carpet  warriors,  accoutered  in  the  ridicu- 
lous old  military  habits,  who  ignored  the 
existence  of  any  great  warriors  but  Tu- 
renne,  Cond^,  and  de  Saxo ;  these  irre- 
sistible subjects  for  caricature  were  soon 
ridiculed  in  every  print-shop  window. 


while  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Army  amused  themselves  with  dressing 
as  Voltigeura  of  Conde's  army,  and  going 
to  Tortoni's  to  breakfast,  and  walking  on 
the  thronged  Boulevards,  to  the  unspeak- 
able amusement  of  the  passers:  but  tliese 
officers  were  punished  for  their  temerity, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them,  meeting 
an  old  emigre  in  a  complete  costume  of 
Voltigeur^  the  day  he  left  prison,  said : 
"  You  are  very  imprudent  to  wear  such 
a  costume :  they  put  me  in  jail  for  a 
month  for  wearing  just  such  another!" 

Literature,  which  had  slumbered,  if 
indeed  it  were  not  stifled  during  the 
eventful  days  of  the  Empire,*  revived 
with  a  singular  rapidity. 

The  fields  of  literature  had  long  lain 
fallow .  Re  vol  n  tions — those  political  tor- 
nadoes— hud  completely  laid  waste  the 
country ;  the  nation  had,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  again  their  existence ;  the  fences 
were  to  be  rebuilt ;  the  roads  cleared  of 
the  huge  trees  which  rendered  them  im- 
passible; the  houses  were  to  be  again 
rooted.  Perhaps  it  would  be  justice  to 
attribute  this  dearth  of  literature  rather 
to  the  French  revolution  than  to  Napo- 
leon, and  to  mathematical  studies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  return  of  the 
Bourbon  family  certainly  gave  a  wonder- 
ful excitement  to  literature,  and  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  mangled  warrior  was  no 
longer  the  hero  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  bulletins  of  the  army  were  not  now 
the  favorite  daily  reading  of  the  public. 
A  new  arena  was  open.  Otlier  battles 
were  to  be  fought — combats  not  less  glo- 
rious, not  less  contested,  not  less  intel- 
lectual, than  those  of  Ansterlitz,  Maren- 
go, and  of  Jena.  A  parliament  w&s 
open.  The  nation  was  present  at  all  of 
the  debates  by  the  dextrous  reporters. 
The  city  of  Paris,  with  all  that  \tr  con- 
tained of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  intellect, 
were  spectators  of  these  contests  of 
peace.  The  victor's  name  was  on  every 
lip,  every  drawing-room  talked  about 
him,  every  tongue  complimented  him. 
The  newspaper  rose  from  the  rank  of  a 
mere  chronicler,  to  the  post  of  a  coun- 
cillor and  of  an  advocate.  It  became 
an  estate  in  the  nation.    Many  drawing- 


*  Cor  readers  will  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Mrae.  de  Stadl  and  M.  de  Chateao- 
brland  were  pabllshed  by  foreign  presses.  We  hare  deemed  it  Just  to  give  M.  de  Lamartine's  description  of 
this  period :— '*  It  was  the  day  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  materlidlst  philosophy  of  the  Eighteen tb  Century, 
in  the  gOTcrnment  and  in  the  truMura.  Nothing  can  depict,  to  those  who  hare  not  felt  it,  the  proud  sterility 
of  that  epoch.  They  regarded  calculations  and  strength,  numerals  and  the  sabrt,  as  containing  ererything. 
It  was  an  unirersal  league  of  mathemaUcal  studies  against  thought  and  poetry.  Numerals  alone  wer«  free, 
honoaed.  protected,  paid.  Mathematics  were  the  chains  of  the  human  understanding.  I  breathe— they^  are 
broken."— />e«  DetiUniea  d*  la  PoitU.  This,  like  almost  all  epigrammatio  writing,  rattier  exaggerates  the 
erll  tendencies  of  the  Empire ;  but  on  this  very  account,  it  if  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  give  us,  distant 
readers.  Just  conoeptions  of  the  effects  of  the  imperial  role:  ezaggeration  makes  remote  ot^ects  more  per- 
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rooms  became  literary  parliaments,  where 
the  aspirant  for  literary  honors  read  his 
poetry,  or  declaimed  his  tragedies,  or 
anticipated  the  pablication  of  his  his- 
tory; the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Count- 
ess Baragnay  d'Hilliers,  of  Madame  de 
Lacretelle,  of  Madame  Angier  (the  wife 
of  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy),  of  M.  Campenon,  and  espe- 
cially of  Madame  Ancelot,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  brilliancy  of  their  literarv 
evenings.  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  soon  appeared  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  genius.  It  was  not  a 
long  time  before  the  excited  war  of  the 
Classics  and  the  Romantics,  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  the  passion  taken  in  literature. 
French  literature,  too  long  cooped  up 
with  the  narrow  thought  that  there  was 
no  world  without  its  field,  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  literatures  of 
Europe ;  nearly  all  the  master-pieces  of 
foreign  authors  were  translated  into 
French,  and  inquisitive  students  explor- 
ed all  of  these  new  mines. 

David,  who  had  long  ruled  the  dic^t- 
or  of  painting  (the  just  reward  of  the 
immense  service  he  had  rendered  art,  by 
saving  it  from  the  decline  it  was  men- 
aced by  tlio  imitators  of  Boucher  and 
Watteau),  David's  school  of  art  was  at- 
tacked by  Gros,  Prudhon,  Gericault, 
and  Eugene  Delacroix,  who,  by  works 
which  are  now  celebrated,  urged  the 
claims  of  color  in  opposition  to  the 
rank  David  had  given  to  drawing.  As 
under  the  Restoration,  religion  asain 
occupied  the  place  from  whence  it  bad 
long  been  dethroned ;  in  the  general  de- 
sire to  give  it  all  its  wonted  pomp,  music 
was  not  forgotten :  Ch6rubiui  and  Le-  . 
sneur  organized  the  royal  chapel,  and 
provided  the  best  musicians,  the  finest 
voices,  and  the  most  gifted  singers  of 
Paris  to  interpret  the  religious  muac. 
M.  Auber  then  gave  those  promises  of 
his  musical  talents,  which  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  It  was  not  long  af- 
terwards before  Rossini  came  to  Paris 
with  all  those  operas  now  familiar  to 
every  ear  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Can- 
ton. Nor  should  we  forget  that  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Boleldieu's  genius  reach- 
ed its  maturity,  and  gave  ihe  world  La 
Dame  Blanche. 

M.  Veron  tells  ns  also  that  a  real  revo- 
lution took  place  in  dresses,  and  a  great 
deal  of  advantage  was  gained  from  the 
hints  suggested  by  the  Russian  and  Pms- 
sian  uniforms:  the  ridiculous  short- 
waisted  coats  and  dresses  disappeu^d 
for  a  more  healthy  and  a  more  beautifol 


fashion.  "  We  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1814,"  says  he,  "  a  new  art  to 
France,  newer  than  is  generally  thought : 
the  art  of  cleanliness.  Persons  were 
well  Pressed  and  perfumed  under  the 
ancien  rigimey  but  during  the  worst  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  '98,  clean 
hands  made  you  suspected.  From  the 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  cleanliness 
was  understood  and  practised.  Human 
nature  was  respected  and  honored ;  man 
was  no  longer,  as  they  ^^^  food  for  can- 
non {chair  d  canon).  I  am  far  from 
f>retending  that  in  a  single  day  the  pub- 
ic modurs  changed  from  vice  to  virtue ; 
but  the  scandals  of  license  gave  place  to 
an  observed  decency,  and  to  the  severi- 
ties of  prudery ;  nay,  they  even  went  to 
elegance;  yellow  gloves  became  fash- 
ionable and  indispensable  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  the  boxes  and  stage- 
boxes." 

M.  Veron  is  not  less  happy  in  describ- 
ing the  Restoration.  He  depicts  to  us 
the  entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into 
Paris  the  20th  March,  and  his  own  sen- 
sations at  meeting  a  Cossack  holding  the 
horse  of  a  Russian  officer,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Czar  Alexander,  replying 
to  some  ladies  who  waved  the  Bourbon 
colors,  and  exclaimed:  **  Vive  Alexan- 
der! if  he  gives  us  our  Bourbons  I" 
"Yes,  ladies,"  replied  the  monarch, 
"you  shall  have  them  again.  Vine 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  pretty  ladies  of 
Paris!"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  that 
time  became  the  guest  of  the  Prmoe  de 
Talleyrand,  at  whose  house  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  day  met, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  presiding  over 
theur  deliberations.  It  was  there  the 
"  spoils  "  were  distributed  to  the  "  vic- 
tors,"— ^a  very  delicate  office,  for,  as  is 
always  the  case,  where  one  was  satisfied, 
an  hundred  were  discontented;  let  ns, 
however,  instance  one  laughable  inci- 
dent, which  (with  others)  relieved  the 
monotony  of  discontent,  and  which  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.  The  distribution  of 
offices  and  decorations  having  been  made 
upon  the  principle  inculcated  by  the  old 
saw,  "  charity  begins  at  home ;"  all  of 
Prince  de  Talleyrand^s  immediate  friends 
were  well  cared  for,  except  the  Abb6  d« 
Pradt,  who  by  some  accident  had  been 
forgotten.  Every  post  was  filled  except 
the  Grand  Chancellorship  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor ;  it  was  given  to  the  Abb^  de 
Pradt,  who  immediately  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  his  official  residence : 
he  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  an  old 
naher,  whose  appointment  datid  from 
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some  time  early  in  tbe  Empire ;  he  threw 
open  all  the  doors  before  the  new  Grand 
Chancellor,  and  bowing  profoundly,  said 
to  his  new  master :  *^  Mon  General,  yon 
have  but  to  command — your  ordfrs  shall 
be  obeyed  I"  We  learn  from  M.  Veron, 
tlie  history  of  the  celebrated  mot  attri- 
buted to  Charles  X.,  at  that  time  Mon- 
eieur :  ^^  Nothing  is  changed  in  France 
— there  is  only  one  Frenchman  morel" 
The  evening  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  {Monsieur)  into  Paris, 
the  12th  April,  1814,  there  was  a  recep- 
tion at  Prince  de  Talleyrand's ;  the  lat- 
ter asked  if  Monsieur  had  said  anything. 
Receiving  a  negative  ansWer  from  those 
who  had  accompanied  Monsieur,  he  said, 
"  He  must  be  made  to  say  something. 
Beugnot  (a  gentleman  present),  yon  are 
a  man  of  talents,  go  into  my  study  and 
make  us  a  mot  for  Monsieur ^  M.  Beag- 
not  took  a  candle  and  went  into  the 
study :  he  twice  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  some  phrases  which  were 
rejected ;  a  third  time  he  returned  to  the 
study,  and  in  a  short  time  he  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, exclaiming :  "  Nothing  is  changed 
in  France — there  is  only  one"  Frenchman 
more."  The  company  applauded  it,  it 
was  printed  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
it  has  become  historical  as  being  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  Monsieur, 
while,  in  reality,  it  was  only  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinions  and  of  the  wishes 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand's drawing-room.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Paris,  with  the  inconstancy  of  en- 
thusiasm which  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb,  was  fevered  with  delight  at  see- 
ing its  ancient  dynasty  again  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries;  every  evening, 
songs  and  dances  were  improvised  under 
the  Palace  windows;  in  the  theatres 
unanimous  audiences  demanded  the 
Bourbon  songs,  of  Vive  Henry  IV., 
and  Charmante  Qahrielle;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family  visited  the  se- 
veral theatres  in  state,  and  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  audiences  with  an  uncontrolla- 
ble enthusiasm.  The  first  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  these  perfomiances 
was  at  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  dense,  they  at  one  time 
broke  past  the  ticket-takers,  and  a  great 
many  people  entered  the  theatre  without 
paying ;  the  prices  of  seats  in  the  pit 
were  twenty-five  dollars -^we  mean  the 
prices  asked  by  and  paid  to  the  speculat- 
ors who  had  bought  up  the  pit  tickets — 
the  legal  price  was  forty  cents.  At  sev- 
en o'clock  precisely,  the  Duke  de  Duras, 


first  gentleman  on  service,  appeared 
alone  in  the  royal  box  and  announced : 
The  King  I  The  entrance  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  excited  the  live- 
liest emotion  in  the  house.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  there  was  nothing  but 
tears  and  frenzied  cheers ;  Racine's  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  Alex.  Duval's  Les  Eerit- 
iers,  were  the  pieces  performed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  ceremony,  two  actors 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands  re- 
ceived the  king  at  the  door,  and  escorted 
him  to  his  box ;  when  the  royal  family 
retired.  Talma  (who  had  played  in  Bri- 
tannicus)  was  one  of  the  actors  who  es- 
corted the  king  to  the  door;  the  king 
said  to  him :  **  Monsieur  Talma,  1  have 
been  very  much  pleased  with  you,  and 
my  opinion  is  not  altogether  to  be  dis- 
dained, for  I  saw  Lekain  play  very 
often." 

These  halcyon  days  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  clouds,  and  soon  the  political 
ocean  was  again  tempest-tossed.  LLow 
the  storm  ended  by  throwing  the  House 
of  France  again  an  exile  on  a  foreign 
shore,  is  freshly  remembered  by  our 
readers,  notwithstanding  the  four  revo- 
lutions which  that  country  has  since  un- 
dergone. The  people  and  the  soldiery 
were  animated  with  the  same  implacable 
hate  of  the  Bourbons ;  oven  in  the  Garde 
Royale,  this  aversion  existed  to  a  so 
great  degree  that  the  Guards  exhibited  it 
among  themselves  on  every  occasion: 
when  in  the  games  with  cards  in  their 
barracks  they  had  to  count  eighteen 
points  at  piquet,  they  invariably  used 
the  obscenest  word  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. At  the  translation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  from  the  old  Cemetery 
of  the  Madeleine  to  Saint  Denis,  tiie 
crowd  of  persons  that  were  assembled 
along  the  route  of  this  funeral  procession 
insulted  all  the  persons  that  were  in  it, 
and,  when,  by  an  accident,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  funeral  car  became  engaged 
in  one  of  the  swinging  lamps,  at  that 
time  the  only  lamp  used  to  light  the 
streets,  the  cry  of  A  la  lanterne  I  that 
cry  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  was  raised.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  this  was  the  cry  with 
which  the  populace  would  engage  their 
leaders  to  hang  by  the  ropes  which  sup- 
ported the  swinging  street  lamp  {la  lan- 
terne) any  person  whose  hands  were  too 
dean,  or  whose  clothes  were  too  elegant 
for  their  democratic  tastes.  During  the 
whole  period  cf  the  Restoration,  secret 
sooietieB  covered  France;  almost  every 
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person  was  a  conspirator.  Oarhanariim 
(as  these  seoret  societies  were  called)  had 
its  rentes^  or  lodj^es,  in  all  the  colleges,  in 
the  learned  professions,  in  the  scientific 
bodies,  among  the  literary  men:  in  a 
word,  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
army.  All  of  the  most  distinguised  men 
belonged  to  it;  let  us  content  onrselres 
to  instance  General  de  La  Fayette,  M. 
Gnizot,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Arago,  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Casirair  Perier,  M.  Odillon  Barrot. 
"People  c« inspired,"  says  the  Doke  de 
Rovigo  in  his  memoirs,  *'  on  the  kerb- 
stones at  the  street  comers,  and  nobody, 
unless  indeed  the  ministers  be  excepted, 
was  ignorant  what  was  going  on."  There 
were  fifteen  matured  and  publicly  ex- 
posed conspiracies  during  the. Restora- 
tion, and  M.  Veron  gives  new  and  inte- 
resting details  about  them  all.  We  rise 
from  reading  them  with  the  conviction, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
career  (great  as  tlieir  mistakes  confessed- 
ly are),  the  Bourbons  were  much  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  co- 
vered with  honors  and  with  favor  all  the 
imperial  generals  who  did  not  publish 
themselves  as  enemies  to  the  throne. 
They  nobly  forgave  all  their  enemies. 
And  yet^  as  we  have  said,  they  were  sur- 
rounded with  conspirators:  General  Ber- 
ton,  the  chief  of  the  Saumur  conspiracies, 
never  missed  a  Sunday's  reception  held 
by  tlie  king  and  tlie  princess,  and  when 
the  Duke  d'Angoqlftme  went  into  Spain, 
nearly  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  was 
a  conspirator  against  his  family's  throne. 
If  we  cannot  find  the  space  to  lay  before 
our  reader  even  a  sketch  of  all  of  these 
conspiracies,  neither  can  we  consent  to 
pass  by  witliout  mention  the  story  of  the 
four  sergeants  of  Rochelle. 

A  sergeant-major  of  the  45th  Regi- 
ment of  the  Regular  Army,  while  in 
garrison  in  Paris,  in  1821,  had  been  ini- 
tiated to  earbanarism  by  a  law  student. 
He,  in  turn,  created  a  vents  in  his  regi- 
ment, and,  in  the  first  place,  received  as 
members  of  it  a  soldier  named  Lefdvre 
and  a  sergeant  named  Goubin.  After  a 
while,  the  rente  increased  in  numbers. 
The  22d  January,  1822,  the  45th  Regi- 
ment quitted  Paris  to  go  to  La  Rochelle. 
A  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
in  Orleans  separated  Bories  from  his 
comrades  during  the  route.  Suspicions 
had  been  excited.  Bories  opened  his 
mind  at  Poitiers  to  Sergeant-M^or  Ohou- 
let,  who  informed  the  colonel  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  he  ordered  that  Bories 
should  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  retired 
ofiSoer,  who  professed  to  be  an  enemy  of 


the  government,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  confide  his  position  and 
his  hopes. 

At  Niort,  his  comrades  accepted  a 
dinner  oflfered  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
at  it  they  expressed  themselves  so  freely 
as  to  compromise  themselves.  When 
Bories  reached  La  Rochelle  he  was  sent 
to  the  city  jail,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  and  sent  to  Nantes,  where  General 
Despinois,  the  commandant  of  the  divi- 
sion, wished  to  interrogate  him.  This, 
his  unexpected  departure,  placed  the  di- 
rection of  the  vente  in  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Pommier,  who  was  not  capable  of 
this  office.  While  Bories  was  going  from 
La  Rochelle  to  Nantes,  the  Sautnnr  plot 
was  at.empted  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  failed,  and  Lieutenant  Delon 
and  General  Berton  (the  chiefs  of  the 
Saumur  plot)  reached  La  Rochelle.  De« 
Ion  embarked  with  one  of  his  friends, 
Lieutenant  Moreau,  for  Spain.  Berton 
remained  in  La  Rochelle.  He  regarded 
the  situation  of  La  Rochelle  as  excellent : 
it  was  a  sea- port,  the  seat  of  a  central 
civil  vente  which  was  supported  both  by 
other  civil  rentes,  by  the  45th  Regiment, 
and  by  two  battalions  of  infantry  quar- 
tered in  the  He  de  R6;  La  Rochelle  was  a 
rallying  point,  and  a  point  of  refuge  to 
which  the  sea  remained  always  open. 
Berton  opened  communications  with 
Pommier,  and  enjoined  him  to  be  pre- 
pared to  act.  Pommier  ai^sembled  the 
carbonari  of  the  45th  Regiment  in  an 
inn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  La  Rochelle.  He  informed  them 
of  the  presence  -of  General  Berton, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  orders 
he  had  received.  A  sergeaut-maior, 
named  Gk)upillon,  insisted  that  they 
should  act  at  once,  and  so  carry  away 
the  regiment,  as  it  were  by  force,  and,  as 
a  means  of  diverting  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents,  that  they  should  fire  the  bar- 
racks. This  proposition  was  rejected. 
Pommier  refused  to  explain  about  the 
precise  moment  of  action,  and  they  sepa- 
rated, promising  each  other  to  be  ready. 
This  meeting  took  place  the  llth  March ; 
the  13th,  Pommier  and  Goubin,  desig- 
nated in  the  reports  made  to  the  au- 
thorities about  the  Niort  dinner,  were 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  colonel,  and 
imprisioned  in  the  city  jail.  This  double 
arrest  alarmed  Goupillon,  who  began  to 
tremble  for  his  own  security.  Urged  by 
the  Sergeant-Major  Ohoulet,  he  made  a 
declaration  to  the  colonel,  informed  him 
of  all  he  had  seen,  done,  and  heard,  and 
gave  him  the  names  of  all  of  the  initi- 
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ated.  That  very  evening,  Raonlx  and 
Lefdvre  were  arrested  as  they  came  from 
an  interview  with  General  Berton  in  the 
honse  of  the  President  of  the  Central 
VenU^  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other 
conspirators  were  also  arrested ;  and  the 
searches  made  discovered  in  their  trunks, 
or  in  their  mattresses,  the  poignards  they 
had  received  as  the  rallying  sign.  Grene- 
ral  Despinois  hastened  to  La  Rochelle. 
Gk>npillon  liad  made  only  incomplete 
avowals.  The  general  obtained  from 
Gonbin  and  Pommier  the  most  explicit 
avowals:  they  informed  him  about  the 
central  vente  with  which  they  had 'been 
placed  in  relation  at  Poitiers,  and  thus 
enabled  the  authorities  to  detect  the  lien 
which  united  the  civil  conspirators 
to  the  army.  The  ministers  were  in- 
formed of  this,  and  the  members  of  this 
central  rente  were  immediately  arrested. 
One  of  them,  named  H^non  avowed 
everything,  and  gave  the  exactest  infor- 
mation. But  the  organization  of  the 
CharbonnerU  was  so  framed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  one  vente  could  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  another  vente^  and  still  less 
to  that  of  the  directing  committee  or  the 
haute  vente.  After  six  months  of  re- 
searches, the  authorities  could  join  to  the 
carbonari  of  the  46th  Regiment  only 
Oaptain  Massias  of  the  same  regiment 
and  the  members  of  the  central  vente 
designated  by  Gonbin  and  Pommier.  M. 
Massias,  M.  Baraddre,  and  Bories  had 
had  relations  with  General  de  La  Fayette 
and  other  members  of  the  directing  com- 
mittee, or  the  ?iaute  vente,  but  they  kept 
silent.  The  trial  commenced  the  21st 
Angust,  1822,  before  the  Oourt  of  As- 
sizes of  tlie  Seine  department;  there 
were  twenty-five  accused.  During  the 
trial,  many  efforts  were  made  to  intimi- 
date the  jury ;  all  of  the  jurors  received, 
and  every  [)ublic  place  (and  especially 
the  Italian  Opera-house,  where  Baron 
Trouv6,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  passed 
away  every  evening)  was  filled  with 
small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  were 
printed  the  panel  of  the  jury,  with  these 
menaces  in  writing :  ^^  Blood  for  blood  1 
The  death!  The  poignard."  Bories, 
Gk>ubin,  Pommier,  and  Kaoulx  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Several  schemes  were 
formed  to  save  the  lives  of  the  four  con- 
demned sergeants.  Some  proposed  that 
when  they  were  brought  from  Bic^tro 
to  undergo  their  sentence,  that  the  car- 
riage in  which  they  were  placed  should 
be  stopped  by  a  cart,  overturned  as  if  by 
accident  on  the  route,  that  the  escort 
should  then  be  attacked,  put  to  flight. 


and  the  four  sergeants  be  delivered. 
Others  proposed  to  collect  together 
the  nine  or  ten  thousand  carbonari  of 
Paris,  to  place  them  behind  the  line  of 
soldiers  formed  from  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  to  seize  the 
soldiers  at  a  certain  signal,  while  other 
carbonari  would  run  to  the  hurdles,  cap- 
ture the  four  sergeants,  and  place  them 
in  a  post-chaise  stationed  in  some  adjoin- 
ing street,  and  conduct  them  into  a  place 
of  safety.  Others  again  proposed  to  coun- 
terfeit the  arrival  of  a  courier  sent  with 
a  pardon,  and  who  by  waving  a  paper 
would  make  the  escort  undecided,  and 
cause  enough  emotion  in  the  throng  to 
allow  a  lucky  coup-de-main  to  be  success- 
ful. A  young  medical  student,  M.  Guil- 
lie  de  La  Tosche,  who  was  pursuing  his 
anatomical  studies  at  Bic^tre,  informed 
General  de  La  Fayette  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon,  an  interne  in  the  establish- 
ment, he  could  secure  the  evasion  of  the 
four  sergeants. 

The  keeper  of  Bio6tre  had  agreed  to 
aid  them,  provided  they  gave  him  a 
capital,  whose  revenue  would  be  equal 
to  his  pay,  which  was  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. Fourteen  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  and  given  by  Colonel  Dentzel  to 
M.  de  La  Tousche.  Colonels  Dentzel 
and  Fabvier,  and  M.M.  Ary  Scheffer 
and  Horace  Vernet  and  some  other  per- 
sons, undertook  to  prepare  the  means  of 
flight  for  tlie  four  sergeants,  the  keeper 
of  Bic^tre  and  his  uncle,  an  old  priest, 
the  aJmoner  of  Bic6tre.  But  this  priest 
notifled  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The 
keeper  then  changed  his  game.  He 
declared  that  ho  was  only  waiting  for 
the  scheme  to  be  more  matured  to  speak 
to  the  police,  and  avert  it.  The  police 
ordered  him  to  continue  to  play  his 
former  part.  At  the  appointed  day,  M. 
de  La  Tousche  and  the  interne  came  to 
the  rendezvous.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was 
the  bearer  of  two  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  bank 
notes,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the 
keeper  only  after  the  evasion.  The  gold 
was  spread  out  on  a  table  to  be  counted. 
At  this  moment,  a  quarter-master  of  the^ 
gendarmerie  and  two  gendarmes  suddenly 
entered  the  room  and  pounced  on  the 
table.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  between  the  door.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
building,  he  went  into  the  dissecting- 
room,  fid  himself  there  so  securely  no 
one  could  flnd  him ;  the  next  morning, 
by  daybreak,  he  leaped  over  the  work- 
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house's  cemetery  wall,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  gave  to  Colonel  Dentzel  the  twelve 
thousand  dollars  he  had  saved.  The 
execution  of  the  four  ^sergeants  took 
place  the  21st  September,  1822.  Before 
iliey  started  for  the  scaflFold,  the  Pro- 
cureur-General  and  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes  asked  them  in  an  agi- 
tated voice  if  they  would  not  endeavor 
to  excite  the  royal  clemency  by  making 
revelations.  They  replied  unanimously 
they  had  no  revelations  to  make.  Again 
pressed  to  save  themselves  by  revealing 
what  they  knew,  they  made  the  same 
reply.  But  during  the  march  which  led 
them  to  the  scaftbld,  these  four  young 
men,  full  of  sang-froid  and  of  courage, 
looked  around  from  the  hurdles,  endea- 
voring to  find  in  some  point  of  the 
horizon,  or  among  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded them,  the  rescuers  that  were 
promised  them.  None  came ;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  save  them.  Raoulx  was 
executed  first,  then  Goubin,  then  Rom- 
raier,  and  last  of  all  Bories.  They  all 
died  crying  Vive  la  Liberie/  The 
inhabitants  of  Villefranche,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveyron,  Bovies's  resi- 
dence, resolved  to  conceal  his  death  from 
his  parents.  He  often  wrote  to  them; 
when  he  ceased  to  write  to  them,  they 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  they  recommended  the  same 
discretion  to  the  soldiers  who  came 
thither  on  leave  of  absence.  For  several 
year^  no  one  betrayed  this  secret.  They 
would  have  bitterly  reproached  them- 
selves, as  for  a  crime,  had  they  afflicted 
the  honorable  old  people,  esteemed  by 
the  whole  population.  The  four  ser- 
geants of  Rochello  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Parnasse;  we  still 
freshly  remember  that  when  we  were  in 
Paris,  their  graves  continue  a  favorite 
object  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  All 
Saints'  Day  pious  hands  cover  them  with 
flowers  and  with  funeral  wreaths. 

M.  Veron  gives  us  some  new  details 
of  the  arrests  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Colo- 
nel Lab6doy6re  and  the  romantic  escape 
of  M.  de  La  Valette.  So  far  from  being 
arrested  by  M.  Decares,  Marshal  Ney 
was  arrested  by  the  Royal  Volunteers 
of  Aurillac,  the  5th  August,  1815,  in  the 
Chateau  de  Bessonnis,  near  Aurillac  (Au- 
vergne).  This  chateau  belonged  to  M. 
de  Cantaloubre,  a  relation  of  the  Mar- 
shal ;  and  Ney  owed  his  arrest  solely  to 
his  own  imprudence.  When  Marshal 
Ney  quitted  Paris  for somesecure retreat, 
h)  took  with  him  a  sabre  remarkable  for 
ita  beauty  and  richness,  given  to  him  by 
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Napoleon,  who  had  worn  it  in  Egypt ; 
thi^  sabre  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Cantaloubre  and  of  his  friends; 
tlie  sabre  was  left  one  day  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room;  it  excited  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  Aurillac,  from  its 
splendor,  and  its  having  belonged  to 
Napoleon.  Suspicions  were  soon  hazard- 
ed that  the  guest  who  recently  had 
reached  the  Ch&teau  de  Bessonnis  was  a 
fugitive  Bonapartist,  and  the  relation 
known  to  exist  betw-een  Marshal  Ney 
and  the  lord  of  the  chdteau,  suggested 
to  some  one  that  the  unknown  guest  of 
the  chateau  was  none  other  than  th» 
marshal.  This  surmise  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty gossip  proverbially  gives  iti 
themes ;  the  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  the  loyal  Royal  Volunteers  of  the 
village  felt  they  could  not  exhibit  in  a 
stronger  light  their  zeal  and  their  fidelity 
than  by  arresting  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious imperial  marshals  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  24th  July  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor  to  the  king.  This  whole  move- 
ment was  voluntary.  A  brother  of  M. 
de  Cantaloubre,  the  postmaster  in  Auril- 
lac, and  himself  a  relation  of  the  mar- 
shal, was  informed  of  the  designs  of  the 
Royal  Volunteers;  he  hastened  to  the 
chateau  to  inform  his  brother  and  the 
marshal.  In  his  haste,  and  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  nigiit,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  and 
broke  his  leg,  so  that,  far  from  continu- 
ing his  route,  he  could  not  rise  from  the 
ground.  The  marshal  could  not  be  warn- 
ed, but  there  was  a  last  resource ;  the 
Royal  Volunteer  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  when,  at  daybreak,  they 
reached  the  chateau,  chance  led  that  it 
was  to  Marshal  Ney  himself  tliey  nsked 
the  question,  "  Where  is  Marshal  Ney  f" 
Flight  was  still  possible.  "  You  ask  for 
Marshal  Ney,"  said  he  to  them ;  "  come 
with  me,  I  will  show  him  to  you.'*  He 
carried  them  into  his  room.  *'  I  am 
Marshal  Ney."  He  surrendered  himself 
to  them  without  resistance ;  they  carried 
him  to  Aurillac,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Pari:?,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1815,  the  day  Lab6doydre  was 
shot.  While  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  the  marshal  and  the  gendarmes 
who  guarded  him  had  stopped  in  an  inn 
by  the  wayside  for  refreshment;  while 
they  were  resting,  some  forty  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  the  marshal,  and 
now  discharged,  were  on  their  way  home 
passed  by  the  inn.  They  recognized 
their  old  chief,  and  exchanged  with  him 
significant  glances,  which  gave  him  to 
understand  that  they  could  deliver  Ma. 
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Tbe  gendarmes  themselves  seemed  dis- 
posed to  yield  easily  before  these  supe- 
rior numbers.  They  waited  only  a  ges- 
ture of  the  marshal,  but  he  was  too 
confident  of  his  acquittal  to  wish  an 
escape.  Our  readers  know  that  he  was 
tried  by  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  161 
Peers  (an  unusual  number)  being  present, 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
he  was  guilty :  189  voted  for  his  death, 
and  22  voted  for  his  transportation.  He 
was  shot. 

The  arrest  of  Lab6doydre  was  due  to 
his  own  inexcusable  imprudence.  He 
had  received  warning  of  the  contents  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  and  he  had  left 
Paris  for  the  environs  of  Clermont  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome ; 
his  flight  was  protected  by  passports, 
which  Fouch6  had  delivered  blank, 
knowing  very  well  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Every  one  thought  he  enter- 
tained the  wise  plan  of  going  to  Switz- 
erland, and  from  thence  to  England ;  no- 
thing was  easier  than  the  voyage  from 
Clermont  to  the  Swiss  frontier;  but 
what  does  the  colonel  ?  He  returns  to 
FjUiA,  and  selecting  of  all  vehicles  in  the 
world,  the  public  diligence^  to  accom- 
plish liis  journey ;  among  the  passengers 
was  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie^  who 
recognized  him.  When  the  diligence 
reached  the  Barri^re  de  Fontainebleau 
(the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris), 
and  while  the  octroi  officers  were  mak- 
ing their  usual  searches,  the  officer  of 
the  gendarmerie  took  a  hack  and  has- 
tened to  til 0  Prefecture  of  Police.  The 
defect  of  Police  was  absent ;  he  com- 
municated his  secret  to  the  Commissary 
of  Police  on  duty  ;  the  latter  went  to 
the  diligence  office,  and  found  the  coach 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  colonel  had 
already  gone;  but  the  police  obtained 
the  number  of  the  hack  he  had  taken, 
and  they  soon  ascertained  that  he  had 
gone  to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
nidre.  They  asked  the  porter  of  the 
house  what  had  become  of  the  traveller 
who  had  arrived  an  hour  before.  He 
replied  that  he  was  still  with  the  person 
who  lived  on  the  Entresol,  They  went 
up  stairs  and  arrested  him.  All  this  was 
over  when  the  Prefect  of  Police  returned 
to  his  office.  That  day  Fouch6  gave  a 
grand  ball  in  honor  of  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Castellane ;  he  had  in- 
vited all  of  his  friends  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  to  it,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  had  failed  to  come.  It  was  during 
this  ball,  and  in  the  midst  of  dances^ 
Fouch6  heard  of  Lab6doydre's  arrest;  it 


gave  him  the  greatest  pain.  A  new 
conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered  in 
Paris,  and  the  government  concluded 
that  the  colonel  had  come  up  to  take  a 
part  in  it.  Lab6doy^re  was  scarcely 
thirty  years  old ;  he  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  a  brilliant  and  promising 
officer.  When  he  joined  Napoleon  after 
the  return  from  Elba,  it  was  because  his 
regiment  had  forced  him  away  with 
them.  His  punishment  would  have  been 
comparatively  light,  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate coincidence  of  the  plot  discov- 
ered the  eve  of  his  arrival  in  Paris.  He 
had  ardent  friends  in  all  parties ;  most 
of  the  members  of  his  family  were  roy- 
alists. They  resolved  to  contrive  an  es- 
cape from  jail;  an  obstinate  fatality 
averted  this  plan,  even  after  the  jailer 
had  been  gained :  everything  was  ready, 
even  six  thousand  dollars,  the  sum  re- 
quired to  remove  the  last  difficulties,  had 
been  procured,  when  the  person  who 
conducted  the  plan  of  evasion  (a  lady) 
talked  about  it  to  an  officier  de  paix, 
who  she  believed  was  in  the  secret,  but 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  he  made  a 
noise  about  it ;  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  where  she  was 
immediately  examinea ;  she  nobly  avow- 
ed her  whole  scheme,  and  the  depth  of 
her  affection  for  Lab^doydre.  She  was 
released  the  day  after  he  was  shot.  He 
resigned  his  life  with  the  greatest  cour- 
age. 

The  Count  de  Valette  was  more  for- 
tunate. His  arrest,  too,  was  due  entire- 
ly to  his  own  negligence.  He  had  seve- 
ral times  been  warned  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  him ;  he  took  no  notice 
of  these  friendly  admonitions.  The 
police  officer  who  arrested  him,  called  in 
the  morning  to  tell  him  he  should  arrest 
him  at  night.  Still  he  did  not  fly !  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
about  sitting  down  lo  dinner,  he  was  ar- 
rested in  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Cre- 
nelle. His  wife  was  a  tall  and  a  sparo 
woman;  he  was  very  short,  and  very 
fat.  Tried  before  the  Court  of  Assizes, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  ap- 
pealed to  another  Court — the  sentence 
was  confirmed.  He  craved  the  royal 
mercy :  M.  de  La  Valette  inspired  a  great 
ded  of  interest — he  had  a  great  many 
and  warm  friends.  The  crime  imputed 
to  him  was  not  of  especial  gravity,  but 
the  party  then  in  the  minority  in  both 
Chambers  demanded  his  blood  with  an 
inflexible  cruelty.  The  king,  always  dis- 
posed to  leniency,  urged  that  before  this 
yehement  hostility,  he  was  not  in  a  x>o- 
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sition  to  hearken  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  and  that  if  the  hlood  of  M.  de  La 
Valette  was  spared,  it  would  cause  tor- 
rents of  blood  to  flow,  for  his  pardon 
would  cause  the  overthrow  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  it  would  be  replaced  by  men 
belonging  to  the  powerful  majority,  who, 
once  in  office,  would  pursue  other  vic- 
tims with  relentless  cruelty.  M.  Decares 
(then  Minister  of  Police)  thought  that  if 
the  Duchess  d^Angoul^me  could  be  in- 
duced to  intercede  with  the  king  for  the 
pardon  of  M.  de  La  Valette,  the  king's 
fears  would  be  dissipated.  The  king  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  thought  it  excel- 
lent. M.  Decares  engaged  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  to  win  the  Duchess  d'Angon- 
l^me's  consent.  The  duke  spoke  to  her 
efoquently  and  warmly,  and  at  the  last 
he  touched  her  heart ;  she  promised  to 
intercede,  provided  her  friends  did  not 
object  to  it.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  pardon  was  formed  by  M.  Decares 
and  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  a  devot- 
ed friend  of  M.  de  La  Valette;  ijb  was 
agreed  that  Madame  de  La  Valette  would 
fail  at  the  king's  feet,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  she  should  invoke  Madame'* s 
(the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me)  pity ;  when 
Madame  joining  her  prayers  to  those  of 
the  petitioner,  the  king  would  grant 
their  request.  The  Duke  de  Richeh'eu 
had  been  authorized  to  say  so  much  to 
Madame  in  the  name  of  the  king.  But 
the  friends  Madame  consulted,  dissuaded 
her  from  exerting  any  influence  in  the 
matter,  and  the  next  day  (which  was  the 
day  appointed  by  M.  Decares  and  Mar- 
shal Marmont  for  this  scene)  the  strict- 
est orders  were  given  that  no  women 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Salle  des 
Marichanx  in  the  Tuileries.  "When  Mar- 
mont (who  knew  nothing  of  this  order) 
came  there  with  Madame  de  La  Valette 
on  his  arm,  the  garde  du  corps  on  duty 
said :  "  Madame,  my  orders  are  that  no 
ladies  shall  be  admitted."  Marmont  re- 
plied: "Are  you  ordered  too  to  keep 
me  out?"    "No,  Marshal."     "Then  I 


shall  go  in,"  and  he  entered,  forcing 
Madame  de  La  Valette  in  with  him.  At 
the  sight  of  her,  the  Duchess  d'Angon- 
l^me  became  very  much  embarrassed; 
her  countenance  showed  a  lively  inter- 
est, but  her  eyes  met  her  friends'  glanoes, 
and  she  dared  not  give  way  to  her  heart 
She  has  often  expressed  her  regret  since, 
that  she  did  not  listen  to  the  impulse  of 
her  natural  generosity.  The  king,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  sustained,  received  the 
petition  and  made  an  evasive  reply.  The 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  ne^t  day. 
This  same  day,  Madame  de  La  Valette 
went  to  see  her  husband  in  a  porter's 
chair,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a 
child  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  an  old 
governess.  The  husband  and  wife  dined 
together  in  a  separate  apartment,  where 
the  countess  took  her  husband's  clothee, 
and  gave  him  hers.  As  if  to  make  the 
difficulties  of  the  evasion  greater  than 
they  were  at  best,  a  stupid  servant  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  say  to  the  porters, 
they  would  have  a  heavier  load  when 
they  returned,  but  that  they  would  not 
have  far  to  go,  and  "you  will  get  twenty- 
five  Louis  d'or."  "Then  we  are  to  bring 
back  M.  de  La  Valette  ?"  said  one  of  the 

Eorters;  this  man  went  away,  but  he 
ept  the  secret ;  his  place  was  supplied 
by  a  charcoal-seller,  who  happened  to 
be  there.  Three  women  soon  appeared, 
and  crossed  the  jailer's  room  ;  one  of 
them  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief — 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief and  sobbed  bitterly.  The  jailer, 
touched,  aided  her  out,  and  without  dar- 
ing to  raise  her  veil.  He  went  into  the 
prisoner's  chamber,  where  he  found  n9 
one  but  Madame  de  La  Valette :  "  Oh  I 
Madame,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  have  un- 
done mel  you  have  deceived  mel" 
When  Louis  XVIIL  heard  of  it,  he  said : 
"  Madame  de  La  Valette  has  done  her 
duty."  M.  de  La  Valette  remained  con- 
cealed in  Paris  until  the  21st  January, 
1816. 
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THE    MOUNTAIN    WINDS. 

J  SATE  u^n  the  lofty  Tryon's  *  brow, 
While  yet  the  sun  was  struggling  up  the  east; 
Broad  was  the  realm  around,  fragrant  below 
The  plain?,  with  summer  fruits  and  flowers  increased. 
The  soul  and  eye  were  at  perpetual  feast 
On  beauty ;  and  the  exquisite  repose 

Of  nature,  from  the  striving  world  released, 
Taught  me  forgetfulness  of  mortal  throes. 
Lifers  toils,  and  all  the  cares  that  wait  on  mortal  woes. 

Never  was  day  more  cloudless  in  the  sky. 

Never  the  earth  more  beautiful  in  view : 
Bose-hued,  the  mountain  summits  gathered  high. 

And  the  green  forests  shared  the  purple  hue ; 

Midway,  the  little  pyramids,  all  blue. 
Stood  robed  for  ceremonial,  as  the  sun, 

Rose  gradual  in  his  grandeur,  till  he  grew 
Their  G^,  and  sovereign  devotion  won, 
Lighting  the  loftiest  towers  as  at  a  service  done. 

Nor  was  the  service  silent ;  for  the  choir 

Of  mountain  winds  took  up  the  solemn  sense 
Of  that  great  advent  of  the  central  Are, 

And  pourM  rejoicing  as  in  recompense : 

One  hardly  knew  their  place  of  birth,  or  whence 
Their  coming ;  but  through  gorges  of  the  hills, 

Swift  stealing,  yet  scarce  breatliing,  they  went  thence 
To  gather  on  the  plain,  which  straightway  tlirills 
With  mightiest  strun  that  soon  the  whole  wide  empire  fills. 

From  gloomy  caverns  of  the  Cherokee ; 

From  gorges  of  Saluda ;  from  the  groves 
Of  laurel,  stretching  far  as  eye  may  see, 

In  valleys  of  Iselica ;  from  great  coves 

Of  Tensas,  where  the  untamed  panther  roves, 
The  joyous  and  exulting  winds  troop  forth. 

Singing  the  mountain  strain  that  freedom  loves — 
A  wild  but  generous  song  of  eagle  birth 
That  summons,  far  and  near,  the  choral  strains  of  earth. 

They  come  from  height  and  plain — from  mount  and  sea — 

They  gather  in  their  strength,  and,  from  below, 
Sweep  upwards  to  the  heights — an  empire  free, 

Marching  with  pomp  and  music — a  great  show 

Triumphal — like  an  ocean  in  its  flow, 
Glorious  in  roar  and  billow,  as  it  breaks 

O'er  earth^s  base  barriers :  first,  ascending  slow. 
The  mighty  march  its  stately  progress  takes, 
But,  rushing  with  its  rise,  its  roar  the  mountain  shakes. 

O  winds  I  that  have  o'erswept  the  viewless  waste 
Where  nature  dwells  in  verdure — ^where  the  wild. 

Not  barren,  though  a  \^ilderness,  is  graced 

With  flowers  more  sweet  than  e'er  in  garden  smiled. 
Or,  in  strange  mood,  by  northern  snows  beguiled, 

Have  swept  the  mer  de  gUice^  nor  felt  the  cold — 
Unfold  to  me,  as  to  a  yearning  child 
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That  longs  for  marvels,  in  its  longings  bold, 

The  story  of  your  flight,  the  expeiieuoe  yet  untold. 

The  world  is  yonrs,  for  ever,  generous  winds  1 

Ye  have  won  all  its  avennes ;  have  swept 
Where  nature  in  her  stern  dominion  binds 

The  waters  in  ice-fetters,  nor  have  crept. 

Though  the  sad  sun  himself  in  Heaven  hath  slept 
Overcome  with  chills  of  apathy ;  and  thence 

Have  brought  the  doom  to  flowers,  that,  unbewept, 
Do  not  all  perish  ; — ^yet  'twould  recompense 
Your  wrong,  to  share  with  us  yonr  strange  intelligence. 

The  cultured  and  the  wild,  the  height,  the  plaiil, 

Ancient  and  present  seasons,  all  are  yours  I 
Ye  have  heard  IsraePs  monarch  harp  complain, 

Have  swept  old  Homer's  lyre  on  Hellas'  shores, 

Hearkened  while  Dante's  savage  soul  deplores. 
And  Milton  moans  his  blindness  in  your  ears, — 

Yours  only ! — Oh  I  how  boundless  are  your  siores 
Of  treasured  legends :  yield  them  to  my  prayers, 
Make  fruitful  all  the  thought  to  rove  through  perishing  years ! 

Methinks,  as  now  yonr  billows  from  below 

Roll  upwards,  and  with  generous  embrace 
Swell  round  me,  that  I  hear  a  murmuring  flow 

Of  song,  which  might  be  story ;  and  I  trace 

The  faint  far  progress — men,  and  time,  and  plaoe, 
Commencing  in  relations  fit, — till  start 

Tlie  actors  into  action  ; — art  with  grace 
Appealing  to  the  kindred  in  our  art, 
'Till  all  grows  life  and  light,  for  fancy  and  the  heart. 

I  climb  the  miglity  pyramids,  and  scan 

The  boundless  desert — vacaut,  vast,  and  wild ; 
Yet,  still  I  see  the  ancient  prints  of  man! — 

To  sweep  away  the  sand  above  him  piled, 

And  pierce  his  vaults — reveal  him  as  the  child 
Of  an  ungoverned  passion,  fierce  and  strong, 

Rending  his  way  to  power ; — his  nature  fill'd 
With  savage  lusts  that  teach  a  joy  in  wrong, 
While  vengeance  broods  above,  nor  spares  the  usurper  long. 

How,  as  your  murmurs  swell  upon  tlie  sense. 

Grow  they  to  voices,  and  inform  the  ear  I 
The  Imagination,  in  its  dream  intense, 

By  natural  consequence  becomes  the  seer ; 

The  vanishM  ages  at  ita  will  appear; 
The  gates  of  Nimroud  open :  o'er  the  plain 

Stream  forth  the  servile  myriads,  dark  and  fair. 
In  fatal  pomp,  the  power  is  wed  to  pain — 
Sennacherib  leads  the  host,  and  piles  the  fields  with  slain. 

And  Judah,  as  a  captive  in  his  hands. 

Droops  to  his  dungeon.    The  sad  wife  and  maid  ' 

Go  to  their  lowly  toils  in  strapger  lands : 

Their  silent  harps  among  the  willows  laid. 

Resound  not,  though  by  the  fierce  conqueror  bade. 
Respect  the  glorious  God-rejoicing  strains 

That  over,  morn  and  eve,  glad  tribute  paid 
To  the  great  Giver  of  their  happy  gains. 
Ere  guilty  deeds  had  changed  their  raptures  into  pains. 
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Their  monrnfal  barps,  yet  swept  with  trailing  wings, 

To  unseen  spirits ;  with  a  power  to  cheer, 
The  sorrowful  chaunt  re-opened  sacred  springs 

Of  lov^  and  worship :  the  consoling  tear 

Though  salt  had  yet  its  sweetness,  and  made  clear 
Jehovah ^8  promise  of  that  coming  hour, 

However  remote,  the  dawn  of  happier  year, 
When  in  the  fallness  of  Iiis  wakening  power, 
The  widowed  bride  should  wear,  once  more,  the  bridal  flower. 

Thtis,  on  your  wings  ye  bear  to  unknown  times. 

The  Eropire^s  conquering  shout,  the  captain's  song ; 
Your  voices  are  the  voices  of  all  cliqaes. 

All  ages — rise  and  fall — the  weak,  the  strong ; 

The  cry  of  grief  or  rapture,  praise  or  wrong. 
Moves  with  your  choral  pinions ; — ages  die ; 

But  still  their  accents  rise  and  linger  long, 
Even  as  the  light  from  stars  that  fleck  the  sky. 
Will  strain  through  space  though  they  no  longer  burn  on  high. 

I  list  ye,  and  these  valleys  teem  with  life ; 

The  desert  puts  on  verdure ;  cities  soar 
Beneath  the  mountain ;  and  the  glorious  strife 

Of  purpose  and  perfonnance  even  more 

Resounds  from  human  haunts ;  the  generous  lore 
Recalls  the  beautiful  when  earth  was  young; 

Legions  of  glorious  aspects  ye  restore — 
Shades  of  these  mighty  minstrels  who  have  sung 
When  Nature  was  a  child,  and  Art  first  found  her  tongue. 

I  travel  with  ye  o'er  each  sacred  spot, 

Made  holy  by  the  march  of  mightiest  men ; 
Here  was  the  altar-place :  this  mystic  grot 

Harbored  a  muse :  within  yon  wooded  glen. 

Pan  marshalled  all  his  satyi*s ; — here,  again, 
Grathered  the  little  phalanx  of  the  free. 

Prepared  to  welcome  the  last  struggle  there. 
For  slirines  and  temples,  dear  to  liberty, 
The  gift  of  shadowy  fires,  that  watch'd  the  strife  to  see. 

Where  the  glad  nation,  lapse<I  in  summer  bliss. 

Forgot  her  vigilance — where  the  ooncjuering  race 
Stood  forth,  and  bridged  with  death  the  precipice 

That  kept  them  from  the  bright  luxurious  place. 

Ye  lead  me  still, — till,  meeting  face  to  face, 
1  gaze  upon  the  past,  o'er  walls  of  time. 

Each  circumstance  of  power,  and  pride,  and  grace, 
Unveiled,  with  realms  of  each  delicious  clime. 
Where  glory  wraps  her  pall  around  the  hills  sublime!  , 

What  empires  ye  unfold  to  me,  blest  airs. 

That  travel  o'er  all  wastes  of  time  and  earth ; — 
Those  mighty  shadows,  when  the  strife  was  theirs, 

Have  felt  your  pinions,  and,  with  sense  of  mirth. 

Thrown  wide  their  bosoms,  feeling  a  new  birth 
In  your  coid  breathings ;  in  the  storm  of  fight 

Ye  swept  the  plain,  and  to  the  soul  of  worth      ^ 
Brought  cheer,  in  echoing  anwers  of  great  might, 
From  other  god-like  souls  that  strove  for  home  and  right. 
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Ob  I  sing  for  rae,  for  ever,  from  your  heights — 

Roll  from  your  deep  abysses  the  proud  strain 
That  teaches  power,  and  tells  of  wild  delights, 

Of  a  sad  grandeur,  half  allied  to  pain ; — 

O  billow  anthems,  upward  swell  again, 
With  all  your  awful  voices,  that  unite 

The  ages  with  their  Gods; — a  shadowy  train, 
That  trail  great  robes  of  purple  on  the  sight, 
And,  in  the  maturing  soul,  look  down  with  eyes  of  night  I 


MINING  VANITIES. 


"  Sed  Itum  est  in  viscera  terr« : 
Qnas  recondiderai,  stygiisque  admoverat  umbrls, 
Gffodiuntur  opes  irritamenta  maloram." — Otnd.  JM, 

"  Innumerable  furnaces  and  piU 
And  gloomy  holds." Alexander  Smith, 

"  Seven  up.*'— TA^  Broker. 


THERE  is  a  wicked  street,  that  is  over- 
topped and  crossly  frowned  upon  by 
the  steeple  of  Trinity. 

Banks  and  railroad  companies  inhabit 
it,  and  various  are  its  receptacles  of 
floating  capital.  Digging  has  become 
incorporate  therein;  and  bad  men  do 
unscrupulously  go  about  to  bury  their 
loose  talents  in  the  earth,  by  way  of  a 
serious  and  paying  investment.  I  am 
moved  to  apostrophize  the  iniquity. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou 
Wall  street,  stocked  with  ephemeral 
*•  fancies !"  I  and  my  friends  look  down 
upon  thee,  from  the  garret  and  dormer 
windows  of  a  sublime  independence. 
How  littU  thou  art  I  Thou  art  content 
to  control  the  small  destinies  of  a  nation  I 
Thy  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  politi- 
cal economist.  Thou  art  nothing — the 
mere  mainspring  of  the  State — a  piece 
of  mechanism !  Away  with  thee  I  Thou 
ha^t  body.  Thou  art  earth-born,  mor- 
tal. Thou  feedest  men.  Thou  pamper- 
est  them  with  bread.  Thou  buildest 
cities  and  ships,  and  sendest  forth  mer- 
chandise, and  makest  civilization  vulgar 
and  universal.  Thy  mean-spirited  bank- 
ers support  the  charities  of  Christendom 
with  Money!  I  hate  thee  I  Thou 
knowest  naught  of  ethical  mysteries  and 
metaphysics.  Thou  art  dusty.  Thou 
never  tastedst  pure  ether.  Thou  never 
dwelledst  in  lofts  and  celestial  observa- 
tories. 

It  is  true,  thou  hast  backers.  Practi- 
cal men  love  to  look  upon  thee,  and  in 


thy  ebb  and  flow,  to  watch  the  "  tide  of 
times."  Philosophers  justify  thee,  and 
say  thou  art  a  necessary  development  of 
progressive  and  associated  humanity. 
The  Arts  do  smile  upon  thee,  and  Bmi- 
gion  accepteth  thine  alms. 

But  for  all  that,  I  deal  not  in  thy 
securities. 

— Oh,  what  a  "suggestive"  subject  I 
If  it  were  my  trade,  now  could  I  ser- 
monize till  doomsday.  But  I  feel  that 
the  •;'irit  of  Homily  is  exhaled  already — 
a  transient  inspiration  that  came  upon 
me,  unexpectedly  glancing  over  the 
stock-book  of  the  Mining  Board. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  something  to  say 
about  mining^  in  the  concrete;  some- 
thing experimental  about  the  mochis 
of  mining;  something  in  the  way  of 
autobiography — ^instructi  ve,  descriptive ; 
something  in  the  Gradgrind  line  of  facts  ; 
and  my  only  anxiety  now  is,  to  make 
the  transition  easy,  from  a  moralizing 
vein  to  a  copper  vein.  There  is  but  one 
route.  I 

We  take  the  cars — cross  to  Philadel- 
phia— get  upon  the  Reading  Railroad, 
and  ride  fifty  miles.  Here  wo  descehd 
at  a  lonely  station — cross  a  bridge  with 
a  river  under  it,  and  then  anotiier  bridge 
with  a  canal  under  it — come  to  several 
warehouses,  a  store  and  a  dwelling,  a 
great  many  nails  lying  about  in  kegs  and 
otherwise,  and  a  score  or  two  of  pigs 
(iron),  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal.  We  follow  the  road  along  the 
canal  a  few  rods,  and  discover  a  grist- 
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mill  and  a  tavern,  bnilt  of  stone,  and 
fbur  or  five  other  Htono  houses,  huddled 
together  sociably.  Here  are  a  corner 
and  cross-roada.  We  turn  to  the  right, 
and  pass  throngli  a  street  of  small  stone 
houses  with  courtyards.  On  one  side, 
about  half-way  along,  is  a  little  stone 
church,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  a 
large  rolling-mill,  wliere  they  roast  their 
pigs  and  tarn  them  into  nails.  Olosd  by 
are  a  stone  office,  and  a  stone  coopering 
shop,  where  they  make  kegs  for  the 
nails ;  a  stone  table,  too ;  and,  in  sight 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  pleasant  house,  not 
of  stone,  pleasantly  shaded,  and  with 
pleasant  grounds,  well  laid  out,  where 
live  the  Iron-masters. 

Passing  these,  and  more  stone  houses 
beyond  the  rolling-mill,  we  go  on  into 
the  back  country,  through  wild  scenery: 
catching  a  glimpse,  among  the  woods, 
of  a  great  smelting  furnace  devoted 
exclusively  to  pigs;  crossing  a  number 
of  bridges  over  streams  of  various  sizes: 
dimbiug  a  number  of  hills ;  and  meeting 
and  overtaking  many  heavy  teams, 
loaded  with  ore  for  the  furnace,  or  pigs 
for  the  rolling-mill,  or  coal,  or  bags  of 
copper  for  the  canal. 

The  road  is  worst  in  the  known  world. 
It  cannot  bo  said  to  possess  ruts — it  is 
made  up  of  ruts  —ruts  three  feet  deep, 
trossing  each  other  at  impossible  angles, 
and  qualified  by  a  gentle  filling  in  and 
overflow  of  Broadway  mud  (as  it  was 
before  the  advent  of  Genin). 

"We  jmrsue  this  road  for  nine  miles, 
and  our  journey  io  ended. 

♦  ♦     "^  ♦  ♦  4c 

There,  near  a  century  ago,  a  party  of 
miners  went  a-digging  for  copper.  They 
threw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dirt,  and  made  a  deep  hole. 

They    had    an     expressly    imported 

engine,  of horse-power,  to   pump 

the  water  out. 

They  dug  and  blasted  without  regard 
to  expense,  and  "timbered"  as  they 
went  down,  in  true  Cornish  style,  until 
they  had  reached  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  more  or  less,  when — I  forget 
what — somebody  foil  in,  or  the^  water 
was  too  strong  for  them,  or  the  captain- 
miner  got  drunk,  or  died,  or  their  money 
gave  out — ^in  consequence  of  which,  the 
mine  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin. 

Meanwhile  they  had  found  no  copper 
I'  to  speak  of."  There  were  indications 
in  abundance ;  indeed,  quite  a  heap  of 
surface  ore  betokening  a  vein  there- 
abouts, but  no  vein  was  discovered.  So 
the  land  pa.«(sed  into  the  hands  of  an 


Iron  Company,  and  was  probed  fermgi- 
nously,  to  some  extent,  and  with  some 
success. 

But  the  superstition  died  not,  that 
there  was  "copper  there  somewhere;" 
and  the  legend  of  the  old  mine  was  per- 
petuated and  confirmed  by  the  daily 
turning-up  of  incredible  specimens  of 
malachite,  and  by  a  decided  sprinkling 
of  the  yellow  sulphuret,  which  bothered 
the  iron  men. 

At  last  the  fame  of  their  possibilities 
reached  New  York;  and  the  "Mine 
Holes,"  as  they  had  come  to  be  called 
(diminutive  "  holes "),  were  visited  by 
Gothamites,  who  leased  the  right  of 
search  for  copper,  set  up  a  rickety 
"whim,"  brought  a  couple  of  Wind 
horses,  a  pick  or  two,  some  chisels  and 
a  spade,  built  a  cabin,  and  started  a 
new  shaft.  I  saw  the  newly  opened 
mine  in  this  embryo  state. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  for- 
lorn picture,  than  that  whimsical  and 
shaky  windlass;  pitched,  awry,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank  (not  even  a  sand- 
bank, but  a  bank  of  the  deepest  and 
most  irretrievable  nmd);  a  barren  heath 
stretching  out  indefinitely  behind  it, 
with  a  few  hillocks  of  refuse  ore  near 
by,  to  relieve  tlie  monotony;  and  a 
blind,  dizzy,  broken-down,  spavined 
skeleton  of  a  steed,  eternally  turning, 
and  turning,  and  turning  about  it.  You 
have  seen,  at  work  in  a  farm-yard,  a 
trembling  and  creaky  old  churn,  of  one 
sheep  power: — Well,  set  it  out  alone,  on 
a  New  Jersey  flat,  and  set  it  going,  and 
you  will  have  an  antitype  of  that  solitary 
whim. 

But  from  this  small  beginning,  the 
mine  grew  to  be  famous.  For,  just 
beside  the  diggers,  as  the  shaft  w^as  going 
down,  there  was  tbund,  unstirred,  and 
close  to  the  top  of'  the  ground,  an  inex- 
haustible "  deposit"  of  carbonat4?s,  green 
and  blue,  only  waiting  to  be  dipped  up 
and  carted  away.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  extent  of  it,  for  there 
was  one  end  exposed,  so  many  feet  thick, 
and  testifying  an  evident  infinity  of  back- 
ground. 

And  now  the  stockholders  strutted 
upon  'Change,  and  fat  dividends  were 
talked  of  as  a  thing  of  to-morrow.  The 
stock  was  held  aloof  as  too  precious  for 
the  general  market,  and,  ot  its  own 
accord,  went  up  to  fifteen  !  The  excite- 
ment was  select,  but  intense,  and  there 
was  reason  for  it 

But,  happy  is  the  man  who  places  not 
his  dependence  upon  malachite.    A  few 
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months  of  digging,  and  the  "  deposit," 
whose  deptli  was  measureless,  and  whose 
breadtli  beyond  computation,  began  to 
dwindle  and  grow  beautifully  less,  until  it 
had  well  nigh  died  out  altogether :  and  the 
stockholders  threw  dust  in  the  flir,  and 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  blamed  the  pre- 
sident. 

But  the  company  went  on  dig^ng, 
and  hoping,  and, sinking  their  shaft,  and 
feeling  about  for  the  undiscovered  vein, 
that  was  still  "  there  somewhere." 

Perhaps  I  shou4d  inform  the  ignorant 
of  the  distinction  between  a  "deposit" 
and  a  vein,  or  "lode."  One  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  bed  of  an  ancient  stream 
or  body  of  water — the  copper  in  it  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  some  distant 
source,  and  deposited,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate.  While  the  other 
is  formed  of  more  valuable  combinations 
of  the  metul,  found  in  fissures  of  rocks — 
probably  in  a  primitive  state — and  often 
extending  continuously  for  considerable 
diistances.  Deposits  are  of  uncertain 
quality  and  permanence,  and  are  little 
depended  upon  in  mining.  But,  a  good 
"  lode  "  is  the  miner's  extremest  am- 
bition. 

So  they  were  nndiscouraged — ^the 
"Mine  Holes"  men — and  kept  their 
works  going,  and  still  scraped  away 
at  their  carbonates,  and  failed  not  to 
send  copper  to  Bergen  Point,  when  it 
was  good  enough.  They  had  a  contri- 
vance for  grinding  up  poor  ore,  to  make 
it  marketable,  which  shall  be  described 
in  due  time. 

I  left  the  ridiculous  "  whim,"  ckurn- 
ing,  desolate,  upon  its  mud-banks,  and 
went  comfortably  home  with  a  laugh. 
But,  three  years  passed  away,  and  found 
me  (afier  a  short  sojourn  at  Washing- 
ton) cros?  and  misanthropic— the  bela- 
bored and  decapitated  victim  of  a  venal 
administration.  Sick  of  governments, 
and  disgusted  with  polite  friendship,  I 
determined  to  escape  those  corruptions; 
and  forthwith  abjuring  civilization,  fled 
(disguised  in  a  beaverieen  coat  and  cow- 
hide bofTts)  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
"Mine  Holes."  It  was  early  winter. 
The  place  was  inaccessible  and  dreary  as 
ever,  l>ut  there  were  changes  in  it.  Let 
me  astonish  you  by  a  new  description. 

An  immense,  irregular,  and  jagged 
ijxcavation !  In  one  part  scooped  out, 
lasiu  shaped,  to  the  depth  of  some  sixty 
[del;  in  oiher  parts,  varied  with  pits  and 
ough  elevations — with  channels  cut 
etween  high  embankments,  and  caverns 
£WQ  away  and  blown  out  of  the  rocks. 


Here  and  there  veins  of  bluish  soapstone 
streaking  the  interspersed  banks  ;  some- 
times a  little  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
To  the  left — the  out-crop  of  a  huge  trap 
dyke,  that  is  visible  for  about  a  hundred 
feet,  and  then  disappears  precipitately, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Oarnatic.  '  Near 
this,  the  mouth  of  the  hundred  year  old 
shaft ;  fallen  together,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticeable, among  the  more  modern  pack- 
ings; its  timbers  rotted  and  protuding 
from  the  soil.  *  Running  zigzag  across 
these  extraordinary  "diggings,"  and  lead- 
ing from  different  points  of  the  surround- 
ing elevation  to  their  remotest  recesses, 
are  cart  roads  innumerable.  Along  these 
roads,  stout  horses,  yoked  tandem  to 
small  carts,  and  urged  by  boy  drivers  of 
doubtful  morality,  are  dragging  such 
stuff  to  the  surface  as  the  workmea 
below  can  find  to  exhume,  and  return- 
ing continually  for  more. 

These  are  the  "  Holes, "  proper. 
There  lay  the  "deposit,"  so  long  un- 
withdrawn,  and  so  meagre  when  it  was 
out — and  tliere  the  workmen  are  busy, 
now,  at  the  "  pickings "  that  are  left 
of  it. 

To  the  right  is  a  tall,  frame  building,  of 
a  dingy  black,  and  five  stories,  groaning 
with  the  weight  and  rumble  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery. An  engine-house  of  stone,  next 
to  it,  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  pufiiug 
from  a  pipe  in  the  roof,  and  contains  the 
driving  steam-power  (sixty  horse).  Glose 
under  the  lee  of  these  buildings,  and 
beyond  them,  as  you  stand,  is  the 
"whim,"  in  full  revolution,  propped  up 
and  made  ship  shape,  and  turned  by  a 
quadruped,  blind,  I  confess,  but  other- 
wise in  good  case ;  indicating  oats.  The 
shaft  is  under  cover.  The  buckets,  as 
they  come  up,  are  emptied  by  the  bucket 
tender,  and  the  material  is  given  over 
to  an  inspector  to  be  sorted.  This  ma- 
terial from  the  shaft,  or  the  stuff  from 
the  "Holes,"  even  the  small  proportion 
of  it  which  is  considered  vaiuablQ,  con- 
tains a  large  per  centage  of  iron,  a  very 
little  copper,  and  a  plenty  of  dirt.  The 
dirt  is  got  rid  of,  by  hand,  as  well  as 
may  be,  in  the  sorting,  and  the  residue 
is  taken  to  the  tall  building  above  men- 
tioned, for  purification. 

Here,  on  the  first  floor,  it  is  broken  by 
hammers,  to  a  certain  uniformity,  and 
then  shovelled  in  between  two  enor- 
mous iron  rollers,  which  crush  it  to  a 
nut  size.  Another  set  of  rollers,  under- 
neath, reduce  it  to  powder,  and  it  is 
then  caught  up  and  conveyed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  elevators  to  the  fifth  story. 
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As  this  is  the  top  loft,  it  begins  to  go 
down  again,  and,  falling  into  a  hopper, 
is  distributed  to  a  set  ot*  revolving  com- 
plications, ^called  "magnets."  These 
**  magnets,"  by  virtue  of  their  attractive- 
ness, decoy  the  iron  into  separate  cham- 
bers, and  dispose  of  it  forthwith  by  an 
open  window.  The  copper  ore,  mean- 
while, escaping  surreptitiously,  by  cover- 
ed troughs,  to  similar  attractive  compli- 
cations on  the  lower  stories,  is  dispos- 
sessed of  impurities  to  the  utmost  possi- 
bility of  sifting;  and,  finally,  emptying 
itself  into  bags,  is  tested  by  the  as- 
sayer,  who  decrees  it  to  the  dogs,  or  to 
market 

Returning  to  the  shaft,  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  famous  iron  pump,  tliat 
is  connected  by  a  crank  with  the  engine,' 
and  sucks  up  water  from  the  bottom  of 
tke  shaft,  and  drains  all  the  subter- 
ranean passages,  and  the  "open  cut- 
ting," and,  for  an  unknown  distance,  the 
whole  country  round.  A  little  cataract 
pours  out  of  the  mouth  of  it^  and  dash- 
ing oflF,  makes  for  a  hollow  half  a  mile 
away,  and  loses  itself  in  the  underbrush 
— not  being  used  to  travel  above  ground. 
Yet  is  it  forced  to  do  yeoman  service  by 
the  way,  in  watering  blind  horses,  and 
washing  Ore,  and  sach  like  imperti- 
nences. 

Now,  after  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
works,  we  may  return  to  personalities. 
I  was  an  exile,  and  a  seeker  after  bar- 
barism. The  magnets,  and  machinery, 
and  digging,  and  steam,  were  to  me  as 
trivialities,  as  light  embroidery,  as  by- 
play ;  while  my  apprehensions  were  ab- 
sorbed by  one  momentous  question, — 
"  How  do  people  live,  hereabouts,  and  is 
a  man  likely  to  be  bored  by  an  intrusion 
of  etiquette  and  court-manners  ?"  This 
question  upon  my  lips,  I  turned  anxious- 
ly to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  cart-boy 
for  information.  The  young  gentleman 
uttered  an  interjection  of  several  sylla- 
bles, and  with  a  dextrous  half-summer- 
set, contemptuously  walked  off  on  his 
hands. 

It  was  plain  that  from  the  breeding  of 
the  "  Holes,"  there  was  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  I  was  encouraged  to  investigate  far- 
ther. 

I  discovered  three  modes  of  living. 

Out  on  the  open  plain,  in  full  sight  of 
the  engine-house,  there''  stood  a  row  or 
colony  of  mud  huts,  conical  and  comical 
— an  opening  in  the  roof  for  escape  of 
smoke—no  windows — a  little  straw  in- 
side, laid  on  the  bare  ground,  and  room 
enough  in  eaoh  to  acoommodate  two 


men  horizontally.  This  was  the  Esqui- 
maux style,  and  was,  in  a  degree,  popu- 
lar among  such  of  the  miners  as  were  of 
an  economical  and  retiring  nature;  only 
they  had  not  acquired  the  refinement  of 
preferring  fumigation  to  respiration; 
and,  for  that  reason,  for  the  most  part, 
they  cooked  their  meals  in  the  open  air. 

But  for  genial  souls  there  was  prepar- 
ed a  boarding-house,  uniqup  and  jovial. 

Here  the  cart-boys  nlo^t  did  congre- 
gate ;  and  relaxing  themst^ves  after  a 
day  of  toil,  were  accustomed  to  afford 
free  entertainments  in  ground  and  lofty 
tumblings,  and  in  the  perpetration  of 
jokes,  of  a  highly  practical  and  utilita- 
rian tendency,  for  the  express  benefit  of 
their  sedater  and  more  pensive  fellow- 
laborers,  who  affected  the  quiet  virtues 
of  conversation  and  repose. 

Tliis  novel  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  house  was  brought  into  strong  relief, 
and,  in  fact,  made  the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest— the  boarders  being  stowed  (pro- 
miscuously) in  double  beds,  in  a  single 
room,  under  the  tiles  of  tiie  roof.  If 
the  originators  of  the  plan  had  hoped 
thereby  to  promote  harmony  and  bro- 
therly affection,  the  experiment  was  a 
failure.  Yet,  by  way  of  compensation,  it 
was  observed,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  culinary  department, 
broils  and  stews  were  plentiful  in  the 
dormitory.  In  addition  to  these  trifling 
oddities,  it  was  likewise  made  and  pro- 
vided, that  to  secure  a  free  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  sleepers,  the  roof  should 
not  be  impervious  to  the  weather.  So 
the  patrons  of  this  luxurious  establish- 
ment were  privileged  to  wake  of  a 
stormy  morning,  with  the  snow  an  inch 
or  two  thick  upon  their  coverlids ;  to 
say  nothing  of  gratuitous  rheumatism, 
and  other  the  like  extras  never  charged 
in  the  bill. 

The  landlord  and  proprietor  of  these 
felicities  was  eighty  years  old.  It  was 
reported  of  him,  that,  in  adolescence,  he 
had  been  a  "  sad  dog :"  which  expres- 
sion— ^used,  among  t/5,  for  a  wi^rthless 
scamp,  given  to  billiards,  much  liked  in 
secret  by  the  ladies,  and  the  model  and 
type  of  Young  America — among  the 
Mine  Holes  population  is  synonymous 
with  cart-hoy.  In  his  youthful  days, 
then,  he  had  been  a  ferruginous  cart-boy 
(see  explorations  of  Iron  Company,  early 
referred  to  in  this  paper).  From  that 
apprenticeship  he  had  steadily  advanced, 
until  one  day,  being  employed  in  an  iron 
foundry,  he  unaccountably  lost  his  bal- 
ance, and  slipped  np  to  the  knees  in  a 
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vessel  filled  with  fused  and  seething 
metal,  fresh  from  the  furnace.  He  was 
horribly  burned ;  but  strength  and  ob- 
stinacy saved  his  lite,  and  at  the  time  I 
saw  him,  he  had  survived  the  accident 
thirty  years,  and  was  able  to  walk  a  few 
steps,  totteringly,  and  holding  by  the 
waU.  Above  the  knees,  he  was  strong, 
but  rather  shaky — tyrannical  and  fierce 
as  a  bashaw — and  not  over-scrupulous,  it 
was  said,  in  religion  or  honesty — smoked 
a  pipe,  or  bad  segars,  incessantly,  and 
owiog  to  the  entire  loss  of  his  teeth,  and 
a  nervous  perversity  of  jaw,  was  wholly 
unintelligible  in  conversation.  He  had 
a  young  and  pretty  wife  (the  Turk!), 
whose  duty  it  was,  to  stand  ready  at 
any  instant  to  rub  his  withered  and 
cranky  old  limbs,  in  case  of  a  twinge, 
and  also  to  cook,  scrub,  make  beds,  mend 
oiothes,  and  do  the  washing,  for  the  en- 
tire household.  In  return  for  which  ser- 
vices, she  received  grudging  permission 
to  eat  and  sleep,  as  much  as  consisted 
with  the  interests  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  aches  and  humors  of  her  lord. 
Gratitude  and  affection,  as  absurd,  and 
weak,  and  imaginative,  were  not  of  that 
sphere ;  but,  in  some  emergencies,  it  was 
Bupposable  that  the  woman  might  want 
clothes — in  which  case,  she  was  privi- 
leged to  do  extra  work  to  pay  for  them  1 
which  she  did — as  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 

A  veritable  patriarchal  despot,  was 
that  seared  and  superannuated  cart-boy. 
AH  day  long,  in  the  corner  by  the  stove, 
with  his  hat  on— jauntily  on — ^as  in  per- 
tinacious defiance  of  his  own  impotence 
— ^a*  permanent  smoke-cloud  enveloping 
him,  and  his  fierce  black  eyes  gleaming 
through  it — there  he  sat,  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  ''  woman,"  and  growl- 
ing and  snarling  querulously  in  unknown 
tongues,  for  all  the  world  (barring  the 
hat)  like  a  grisly  bear  in  a  fog. 

But,  in  providing  for  the  stomachs  of 
his  guest",  the  old  fellow  was  by  no 
means  illiberal.  His  charges  were  mod- 
erate. For  bed,  bedding,  and  edibles — 
meals  being  provided  for  the  miners  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  (think  of  that 
poor  woman  again  I)-^I  am  really  asham- 
ed to  write  it  down:  per  hecM— Eight 
Dollars  a  Month,  I  am  not  certain  but 
I  might  conscientiously  recommend  the 
"Mine  Holes," as  a  cheap  summer  re- 
sort. 

The  fare  was  in  no  way  despicable,  and 
was  always  abundant.  Salted  fat  pork, 
molasses  and  Indian  meal  were  the  chief 
ingredients,  but  potatoes  were  not  nnfre- 


quent;  dried  beef  and  cabbages  were 
furnished  once  a  week,  and  at  favorable 
seasons,  fresh  meat  twice  a  month,  and 
oftener.  Besides  which,  pies  of  a  tho- 
roughly indigestible  nature,  and  apple- 
butter,  were  the  adjuncts  of  every  meal. 
Considering  that  all  these  things  (except 
the  adjuncts)  were  brought  to  the  door 
from  foreign  parts,  by  itinerant  provbion 
merchants,  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
bear  informed  me,  confidentially,  and 
by  an  interpreter,  that  no  money  was  to 
be  made  at  tavern-keeping,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  have  said  there  were  three  modes 
of  living.  The  third  was  adopted  by  old 
settlers,  amateur  miners,  whose  birth- 
place and  homes  were  in. the  land — in  a 
village  distant  two  miles,  and  another 
village  distant  three  miles,  and  in  Dutch 
farm-houses  about  them.  But  these 
settlements  being,  in  the  winter  season, 
as  one  might  say,  separated  from  the 
mine  by  roads  entirely  impracticable, 
except  to  one,  as  it  were,  "  brought  op" 
to  them,  there  were  left  for  me  but  two 
alternatives  of  residence. 

I  was  plunged  in  a  quagmire  of  doubt. 
I  had  sought  barbarism,  but  my  idea  of 
it  had  been  of  a  mild  and  somewhat 
modified  cast.  I  had  not  longed  for  the 
absolute  feudalism  of  Moscow,  or  for  the 

Eeculiar  savagoness  of  Kamtscliatka,  as 
ere  exemplified  (description  above)  on 
the  one  hand,  by  huts  of  the  Arctics, 
and  on  the  other,  by  castle  of  the  bear. 
While  floundering  in  this  perplexity, 
I  blundered  into  the  office  of  the  mining 
agent  or  manager.  The  edifice  yclept 
''  office"  was  a  cabin  one  story  high,  of 
boards  roughly  nailed  together,  which  I 
had  at  first  mistaken  for  a  smith-shop, 
containing  two  apartments,  a  coal-stove 
and  a  fire-place,  besides  several  tables 
and  chairs  of  pine,  built  by  the  carpen- 
ter, and  in  one  room  a  sleeping  bunk, 
likewise  made  by  the  carpenter  and  like- 
wise of  pine,  with  a  bag  of  straw  upon 
it  and  a  buffiilo  skin  spread  comtbrtabhr 
over  that  (that  is  Mr.  De  Quinceyi 
"  thaty^^  but  he  will  never  know  it)  cosily 
set  down  opposite  a  roaring  fire,  and 
within  scorching  distance,  the  apartment 
being  six  feet  wide,  and  the  bunk  three. 
There  was  a  blazing  comfort  about 
this  superior  to  anything  I  was  familiar 
with,  short  of  a  blast-furnace ;  and  ascer- 
taining, after  an  interview  with  the 
agent,  that  the  particular  bunk  in  ques- 
tion was  his  (the  agent's)  individual  pro- 
perty, and  sacred  to  his  oi^vn  mighty  per 
son,  and  finding  him  rather  an  agreeable 
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savage  than  otherwise,  I  proposed  that 
heshouM  furnish  me  an  analogt)ns  couch, 
with  similar  accoutrements,  in  the  cham- 
ber or  cell  adjoining,  athwart  the  store. 
He  was  struck  by  the  feasihility  of  the 
proposition,  and  issued  his  orders  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  night  saw  me  wrapped 
in  my  buffalo — at  my  back  a  cold  wind, 
from  the  unstopped  cracks  in  the  un  plas- 
tered walls,  and  before  me  a  large  stove, 
at  red  heat,  distant  two  paces.  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  myself  often,  for  fear  of 
being  underdone  on  one  side.  The  satis- 
faction of  emulating  a  backwoodsman 
was  enhanced  and  made  intense  by  the 
reflection,  that  Pliiladclphia  and  the 
Girard  House  were  within  a  three  hours* 
ride.  Sooth  to  say,  the  only  drawback 
to  perfect  happiness  in  the  exi>ting 
arrangement  was,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  on  our  side  the  '^  Holes,"  and  that 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  patronize  the 
boarding-house  at  meal  times. 

The  crossing  of  those  slippery  places 
was  no  small  item,  especially  after  dark, 
and  in  a  storm.  For  the  first  few  nights 
I  adventured  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  ground  was  haunted,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  expect  shrieks  and  all  sorts 
of  bloody  and  intangible  spectres.  The 
road  pitching  with  a  steep  descent  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  gloomy  hollow,  and 
then  winding  and  twisting  about,  under 
crags  that  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and  along 

Eits  that  reminded  you  of  the  bottom- 
5ss,  leading  suddenly  down  to  the  edge 
of  water,  you  knew  not  how  dangerous, 
and  then  up  again,  steep  and  stumbling, 
*  mud  all  the  while,  literally  more  than 
ankle  deep :  it  required  courage  and 
strength,  and  a  good  share  of  philosophy, 
to  carry  a  man  through  it  of  a  stormy 
night,  even  with  a  lantern.  However,  I 
made  light  of  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
very  soon  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  place 
(figuratively  if  you  please),  and  was 
natoralized  in  due  course. 

Before  that  time,  I  had  never  seen 
practical  democracy;  but  in  Berks  County 
I  found  it  rampant.  There,  every  man 
is  as  good  as  his  rich  neighbor,  and  holds 
it  for  an  inalienable  right  to  call  him  Tom 
or  Sam,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never 
to  mister  him,  except  on  occasions  of 
great  ceremony,  when  the  compliment 
is  reciprocal.  To  a  stranger  this  level- 
ling system  is  very  striking,  even  in  the 
city  of  Reading,  although  I  have  been 
told  it  is  only  a  deceitful  appearance. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  was  led  to  remark 
(oi  a  stranger)  that  Reading,  over  and 
above  other  machine  shops  (u}r  they  deal 


in  iron  there,  and  make  many  locomo- 
tives and  such  like  knick-knacks)  is 
remarkable  for  three  things.  In  that 
the  people  converse  promiscuously  in 
two  languages — to  wit,  English  and  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  In  that  everybody 
drinks  spirituous  drinks  with  a  regularity 
and  a  capacity  perfectly  amazing  (I  never 
saw  it  equalled  in  any  comnmnity  except 
among  the  Congress-men  at  Washington), 
and  in  that,  in  the  outside  intercourse  of 
the  men  there  is  no  ari>tocracy.  i  have 
seen  them  assemble  at  luncheon  time  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  principal  hotel: 
Tinkers  and, bankers,  petty  shopkeepers, 
machinists  and  great  iron-masters,  engi- 
neers and  railroad  directors,  drinking 
and  clinking  their  glasses  together  in 
perfect  jovial  unanimity,  soot  and  dan- 
dyism in  contact,  uncontaininated. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  system  was 
at  the  ** Holes."  We  were  brethren; 
children  of  one  ancestor.  It  was  an 
admirable  joke,  and  jumped  witli  my 
own  humor  completely.  I  became  fami- 
liar with  the  whim-boy,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  hostler.  I  learned  to 
drive  a  cart,  to  "mind  the  engine,".and 
"  tend  the  magnets,"  and  fill  9ie  copper 
bags,  and  weigh  the  ore,  and  hold  the 
can  for  blasting — and  was  soon  rather 
popular,  and  decidedly  unfit  to  be  seen. 

I  went  to  their  meetings  of  a  Sunday. 
There  was  a  small  Baptist  meeting- 
house not  quite  a  mile  from  the  mine, 
close  beside  a  spring  that  answered  for 
the  "dipping  place,"  as  they  called  it. 
Good  peo[)le  came  here  from  a  consider- 
able djstance,  and  the  very  froth  and 
scum  of  the  earth  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  ceremonies  were 
conducted,  after  their  sort,  with  perfect 
decorum  ;  except  that  the  "  Mine  Holes" 
hands,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  fatigue  of 
a  too  long  sitting,  would  preposterously 
go  out  and  come  in,  a  half  dozen  toge- 
ther, many  times  tli rough  the  service. 
There  were  no  hymn  books  in  visible 
use,  but  a  certain  set  of  hymns,  learned 
by  heart,  were  chanted  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

The  preacher  was  a  phenomenon:  a 
good  singer,  and  vain  in  proportion; 
with  the  strangest  imaginable  disregard 
of  pulpit  proprieties.  He  would  set  off 
without  any  warning,  and  at"  the  top 
of  his  voice,  to  sing  the  favorite  hymn — 
"I  want  to  go;"  and  while  carrying  on 
the  music  in  a  continuous  bawl,  would 
open  the  Bible;  find  a  text;  slap  the 
book  shut  with  a  crash ;  throw  himself 
back  in  bis  chfur;    spring  up  again; 
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come  down  the  pulpit  steps ;  march  back 
and  forth  along  the  aisles  rubbing  and 
clapping  his  hands,  and  taking  a  minnte 
inventory  of  the  congregation :  with 
every  clhangeof  position,  his  lungs  grow- 
ing more  vigorous  and  stentorian.  I 
have  even  seen  him  go  to  the  stove  and 
replenish  it  with  fuel:^  and  at  that  point 
his  voice  reached  the  climacteric  of  ve- 
hemence.   He  yelled — 

**  I  want  to  go  I 
I  wmii  to  go  I 
I  want  to  go  there  too  I 
I  want  to  go  where  Jacob  Is  I 
I  want  to  go  there  too  I" 

This  display  of  personal  activity  was  a 
pleasant  excitement  for  the  audience. 
Their  eyes  followed  the  preacher's  evo- 
lutions with  great  interest,  and  every 
tongue  shouted  in  deafening  chorus — 

"  I  w-a-n>t  to  go— there — too  P* 

The  sermon  was  of  miner  considera- 
tion, and  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  that.  It  will  be  evident  that  their 
religion  was  chiefly  musical ;  owinp,  as 
I  said,  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  cleri- 
cal mind.  But  the  efficacy  of  it  may  be 
doubted.  The  next  day,  as  you  passed 
the  "  Mine  Holes,"  you  would  hear  the 
cart  boys  (blasphemous  wretches)  shotft- 
ing  to  their  teams  with  the  dreadfullest 
curses  that  ever  offended  delicate  ears, 
and  interspersing  with  their  oaths  little 
snatches  of  the  Sunday  music,  as  thus — 

"  I  want  to  go  where  Jacob  is ;" 

Or  thus — 

**  If  you  get  there  before  I  do, 
Tell  them  I'm  a-coming  too." 

Or  thus— 

"  Come  with  us, 
Come  with  us, 
Come  with  us  in  lore,"  Ac,  Ao. 

But,  be  it  known,  that  they  sung  these 
^cred  hynms,  not  in  ridicule,  but  as  our 
loafers  reheai-se  the  melodies  of  Christy ; 
from  the  mere  love  of  song. 

Yet  were  they  a  wild  people;  an 
unholy  throng;  and  when  the  novelty 
of  sucli  ass(»ciations  wore  away,  I  began 
to  withdraw  from  their  communion.  I 
became  assiduously  chemical  and  mine- 
ralogical.  I  dilij^ently  scoured  the  neigh- 
boring hill:<,  and,  with  a  sagacity  worthy 
of  presidential  imitation,  filled  my  "ca- 
binet "  with  innocuous  quartz  and  pud- 
ding-stone. It  was  stated,  in  my  hear- 
ing, that  at  the  end  of  a  single  week,  I 
bad  probably  collected  more  flint,  and 


jasper,  and  conglomerate,  than  any 
other  existing  naturalist. 

In  assaying,  my  success  was,  to  say 
the  least,  encouraging.  The  "profes- 
sor," a  little  Scotchman  of  transcendent 
genius,  could  never  bring  the  ore  to  a 
higher  value  than  twelve  per  cent.  My 
specimens  frequently  reached  a  much 
higher  figure ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  obtained  twenty- two  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal  (?)  from  a  sample 
which  the  "  professor  "  reported  to  be 
worth  but  10.5.  Convinced  that  I  was 
destined  to  become  a  luminary  of  science, 
and  that  I  was  even  at  that  moment 
nebulous,  I  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  and  chemicak. 
appropriated  an  unoccupied  shed,  and 
established  a  laboratory.  I  succeeded 
in  making  two  jars  of  hydrogen  gas 
from  iron  filinfrs.  I  had  the  profes- 
sor, for  an  audience,  and  experin)ent- 
ed;  but  I  believe  it  was  poor  gas — ^it 
would  not  burn.  Turning  my  attention 
to  oxygen,  liowever,  I  rose  with  efful- 
gence to  the  zenith ;  and  pursued  a  bril- 
liant, phosphorescent,  and  sulphureous 
career,  for  some  days ;  the  "  professor  " 
and  one  darkey  being  witness.  At 
length  I  had  a  visitor  from  New  York ; 
and  while  generating  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  gas,  by  heating  chlorate  of  potnssa 
in  a  test-tnbe,  my  friend  held  the  tube 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  and,  contrary  to  all 
rule  and  precedent,  the  spiteful  thing 
.  exploded  in  his  eye.  That  was  enough 
for  me.  I  shut  up  shop:  and  foreswore 
Stockhardt,  and  Liebig,  and  Brande,  and 
Berzelius,  in  toto^  and  to  the  end  of 
time. 

This  mode  of  life  was  fast  becoming 
insipid.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do, 
unless  to  liire  myself  out  permanently  as 
an  "underground  helper:"  verily,  an 
occupation  introduced  from  Pandemo- 
nium, and  'which  I  should  have  been 
slow  to  recommend  to  my  bitterest  foe. 
Come  and  see  what  it  was. 

Here  is  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  with 
two  modes  of  descent  into  it:  one,  by 
the  iron  bucket  (or  "  kibble  ")  attached 
to  the  whim-rope,  which  is  seldom 
resorted  to ;  the  other,  by  a  narrow  per- 
pendicular ladder,  partitioned  off  from 
the  main  shaft,  and  reserved  exclusively 
for  passengers.  This  ladder  is  divided 
into  sections  of  thirty  feet,  with  plat- 
forms between  for  rest,  and  for  safety  in 
case  of  a  fall.  The  opening  in  each  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  a  section  of  ladder,  ia 
called  a  "  man-hole." 

Moisture  fr^m  the  walls  and  cUy  from 
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many  muddy  feot,  make  the  ladder  slip- 
pery and  of  ancertain  footing;  so  that 
the  novice  must  possess  a  firm  grip  and 
good  nerve,  to  carry  him  safely  down. 

Suppoi-ing  you  courageous  and  firm, 
we  will  invest  you  with  the  miner's 
livery,  and  whistle  you  off  the  surface 
into  the  depths  and  mys^ries  of  this 
craft.  The  livery  is  of  a  dun  color ;  con- 
sisting of  overalls  that  will  not  show 
dirt  (being  already  saturated  therewith); 
a  skull-cap,  and  over  it  the  indispensable 
hat  with  a  round  top :  weight  six 
pounds,  rim  narrow  a^d  strong;  the 
whole  capable  of  resisting  the  blow  of  a 
small  sledge  hammer,  or  the  fall  of  a 
moderate  sized  rock,  and  surmounted  in 
front  by  a  lighted  candle,  stuck  in  a 
lump  of  clay,  which  adheres  to  the  hat 
of  its  own  accord,  after  being  once  put 
there.  Accoutered  in  this  queer  fashion, 
and  with  a  guide  dressed  in  the  same 
style,  you  step  into  the  great  dark  well 
and  begin  to  descend. 

You  at  once  lose  the  light  of  day, 
which  is  shut  out  by  a  trap-door  at  the 
well's  mouth ;  and  as  you  get  down 
lower  and  lower,  the  narrow  walls  seem 
to  be  closing  upon  you ;  and  the  trick- 
ling of  water,  and  the  stopping  of  the 
old  miner,  and  the  jarring  of  the  iron 
pnmp,  sound  ghostly  and  strange ;  and 
fantastic  shadows,  cast  by  your  stump 
of  a  candle,  flicker  and  vanish  upon  the 
walls  like  horrible  phantoms.  Now  your 
hands  slip  upon  the  slimy  rounds  of  the 
ladder,  and  your  eyes  grow  dim! 
Frightful  thoughts  of  a  false  step,  or  a 
broken  round,  creep  over  you,  and  of 
being  hurled  backwards  into  the  awful 
shaft,  and  of  getting  mangled  and 
crushed,  and  of  having  your  brains 
dashed  out  against  the  rock,  and  of  being 
gathered  up,  dead^  by  hard  and  cruel 
men,  and  hoisted  to  daylight  again,  in 
the  kibble,  tied  in  with  ropes — and  then 
sent  home  at  last,  all  disfigured  and 
unrecognizable,  in  a  coffin!  Thus  you 
oome  to  the  first  platform. 

Yon  are  bpld  once  more,  with  your 
feet  on  the  firm  rafters,  and  the  old 
miner  beside  yon.  Holding  your  candle 
to  the  walls,  you  watch  the  little  streams 
of  water,  and  wonder  at  the  massive 
timbers,  and  listen,  without  flinching,  to 
the  great  pump,  held  together  and  fas- 
tened in  its  place  with  iron  bands.  Then 
you  go  down  the  next  thirty  feet,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  and  gaining 
strength  at  every  step — and  in  this  way, 
quite  bravely  to  the  bottom. 

Here  is  a  miniatore  world,  all  in  the 
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dark;  full  of  winding  ways,  and  traps 
for  the  unwary,  and  business,  and  rail- 
roads! Low  arched  passages,  that  a 
tall  man  nmst  stoop  to  walk  in,  cut 
through  solid  rock  and  clay  and  sliding 
earth,  and  carefully  supported  with 
heavy  timbers  but  a  few  feet  apart! 
The  extent  of  these,  only  appreciable  by 
the  twinkling  and  waving  and  dancing 
about  of  the  miner's  cables,  that  seem 
like  so  many  Will-o-the-wisps  in  the 
distance,  and  by  the  clicking  of  picks 
and  hammers,  that  have  a  muffled  and 
far-off  sound ! 

Suddenly,  a  rumbling  and  trembling 
of  the  earth,  and  cries  of  ^^  clear  the 
way!"  and  a  hand-car  comes  rolling 
along,  pushed  by  two  shadows,  with  a 
sort  of  glory  about  their  heads,  which  is 
only  a  caudle  gleaming  through  the 
damp.  The  car  is  emptied  quickly  at 
the  shaft,  and  whirled  away  again.  It 
was  a  good  deal  like  an  earthquake,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

You  follow  your  guide  through  the 
numerous  passages,  with  the  candle 
upon  your  hat;  slipping  about  on  the 
irregular  floors,  stumbling  over  the  rails, 
and  sousing  into  unexpected  puddles; 
now  creeping  on  all  loura  through  a 
neglected  '*  drift,"  where  the  earth  has 
fallen  in  and  obstructed  the  way,  and 
where  you  run  imminent  risk  of  being 
covered  up  by  another  slide,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards;  and  now  coming 
to  the  oriuk  of  a  forsaken  shaft,  so  full 
of  water  that  you  are  scarcely  held  back 
from  stepping  into  it,  taking  it  for 
another  puddle.  You  have  had  enough 
of  such  travels ;  and  are  seized  with  an 
oppressed  and  choking  sensation,  as  if  a 
coroner's  jury  were  sitting  on  you  ;  and 
so  stand  still  for  a  while,  to  take  breath 
and  watch  the  miners  at  work. 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  cheerful 
and  soothing  in  this  prospect.  You 
grow  yet  more  dizzy  and  uncomfortable, 
to  see  those  moles,  steadily  undermining 
the  hundred  feet  of  earth  above  tiiem ; 
picking  their  way  into  the  rocks,  a  very 
few  inches  at  a  time ;  propping  the  un- 
certain roof  with  splinters ;  and  in  dan- 
ger, any  moment,  of  a  summary  and 
terrible  suffocation. 

As  you  listen  to  their  ejaculations 
and  rough  jests,  and  blasphemies,  you 
discover  that  the  danger  is  never  out  ot 
their  thought  an  instant;  that  they  are 
watching  for  it,  and  joking  and  swearing 
about  it,  and  afraid  of  it,  and  reckless,  in 
a  breath. 

Yonr  guide  laughs,  and  says  they  are 
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a  "hard  set;"  and  goes  on,  quite  rolu- 
blj,  to  tell  of  their  pranks — how  "  the 
boys"  (so  he  calls  them)  make  merry 
with  death :  how  they  chase  each  other 
playfully  on  the  shaft-ladder,  witJiout  a 
light;  skipping  the  rounds;  and  often 
swinging  down  hand  over  hand,  with 
their  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  on  such  a 
savage  race  as  this  (lie  tells  you),  that 
only  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  them,  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  missed  his  hold  and 
fell.  The  platform  would  have  saved 
him ;  but  falling  across  the  shaft,  he 
plunged  headlong  down  the  ladderway, 
and  straight  to  the  bottom — near  sixty 
feet. 

His  companions  crept  out  of  the  shaft 
with  pale  faces  and  shaking  knees,  and 
dared  not  go  back  again  after  they  had 
lighted  their  candles.  But  other  men 
went  down  and  found  the  lad  insensible, 
although  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  with 
his  ribs  broken  and  his  skull  shockingly 
splintered.  They  prepared  bandages 
and  tackling,  and  brought  him  up  to  the 
surface,  slowly  and  painfully.  ' 

They  called  a  skillful  surgeon  to  dress 
his  wounds,  who  said  he  feared  the  poor 
creature  would  never  hold  up  his  shat- 
tered and  bruised  and  shapeless  head 
again.  So  they  almost  gave  him  up  in 
despair,  only  his  old  father  nursed  him 
and  kept  a  brave  heart. 

But  what  sound  is  this  that  breaks 
upon  the  monotonous  click  of  tools  and 
the  hum  of  the  miner's  story  ?  A  dis- 
tant roar,  as  if  the  subterranean  waters 
were  breaking  up,  or  the  suspended 
earth  loosening  from  its  anchorage  1  The 
workmen  listen  a  moment,  then  drop 
their  tools,  and  rush  pell-mell  for  the 
shaft.  Now  assuredly  is  the  caving  in 
of  this  wickedness. 

You  shut  your  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear,  that  you  may  not  see  the  rocks 
fidliog  together;  and  at  once  bethink 
you  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  be  buried  in 
this  fashion,  confounded  by  your  livery 
with  such  unutterably  vulgar  company. 

But  your  guide  twitches  you  by  the 
sleeve,  and  says  they  are  going  to  set 
off  a  blast,  and  you  had  better  be  out 
of  the  way.  Still  that  noise!  reverbe- 
rating along  the  low  roofs  of  the  corri- 


dors, and  striking  a  chill  to  your  heart 
again.  You  reach  the  ladder,  and  clutch- 
ing the  rounds  with  a  desperate  grasp, 
mount  up  for  dear  life,  a  vision  haunting 
you  the  while  of  a  poor  miner-boy, 
bloody  and  mangled,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  The  strange  roar  now 
grows  deafening,  and  fills  the  great  pit 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  hundred  boilers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  toilsome  climb- 
ing it  increases  more  and  more,  and  as 
you  spring  out,  at  last,  into  tlie  free 
open  air,  and  toss  up  your  hat,  candle 
and  all,  at  the  sun,  with  a  hearty  and 
joyful  shout — there,  right  before  yon,  is 
the  enormous  whistle  of  the  engine,  in 
full  blast,  bellowing  as  if  it  would  tear 
off  the  roof  of  the  firmament.  Pre- 
sently it  stops;  and  they  tell  you  it  was 
to  call  away  the  miners  from  their  eight 
hours  "shift,"  and  replace  them  by 
another  set  for  a  new  eight  hours. 

Then  there  is  a  dull  concussion  in  the 
earth,  and  a  dense  column  of  smoke 
comes  curling  out  of  the  shaft,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  exploded  gunpowder. 

The  same  veteran  digger  who  has 
stood  your  guide  from  the  first,  is  beside 
you  again,  and  pointing  to  a  stout  impu- 
dent rascal  who  is  snapping  a  long  cart- 
whip  and  singing  comic  psalms^  says, 
"That's  Tommy  Mum,  sih,  the  lad  that 
fell  in  the  shaft  and  broke  his  head — it's 
hard  killing  your  true  Oornishman,  sir." 

With  inward  thanksgiving  that  you 
were  not  born  of  that  nobility,  you  call 
for  your  "  tablets,"  and  write  (as  beyond 
a  doubt,  in  the  like  case,  Hamlet  would 
have  written) :  "  Mem.  To  sell,  '  North 
Carolina'  at  any  price.  N.  B. — ^Never 
to  buy  another  share  of  any  copper  stock 
while  the  world  stands." 

But  enough.  Tired  of  a  citizenship 
among  the  "  unwashed,"  and  of  mine- 
rals and  test-tubes,  and  especially  of 
"  whims,"  hankering,  moreover  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Delmonico,  I  chartered  a 
coal-team,  and  surrendering  myself  to  the 
luxury  of  six  horses,  a  commodious 
vehicle,  and  a  gently  undulating  road, 
was  slowly  "  hauled"  and  jolted  away 
from  the  "  Mine  Holes"  for  ever — ^I  and 
my  trunk.    "  Alas,  poor  Warwick  I" 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

BAUSON  AMONG  THE  PBILISTINNS. 

AT  length,  as  the  ship,  gliding  on 
past  three  or  four  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead — one,  a  mnn-of-war 
just  furling  her  sails — came  nigh  Fal- 
mouth town,  Israel,  from  his  perch,  saw 
crowds  in  violent  commotion  on  the  shore, 
^hile  the  adjacent  roofs  were  covered 
with  sight-seers.  A  large  man-of-war  cut- 
ter was  just  landing  its  occupants,  among 
whom  were  a  corporal's  guard  and  three 
officers,  besides  the  naval  lieutenant  and 
boat's  crew.  Some  of  this  company 
having  landed,  and  formed  a  sort  of  lane 
among  the  mob,  two  trim  soldiers,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  rose  in  the  stern-sheets ; 
and  between  them,  a  martial  man  of 
Patagonian  stature,  their  ragged  and 
handcuffed  captive,  whose  defiant  head 
overshadowed  theirs,  as  St.  Paul's  dome 
its  inferior  steeples.  Immediately  the 
mob  raised  a  shout,  pressing  in  curiosity 
towards  the  colossal  stranger ;  so  that, 
drawing  their  s>yords,  four  of  the  sol- 
diers had  to  force  a  passage  for  their 
comrades,  wh*  followed  on,  conducting 
the  giant. 

As  the  letter-of-marque  drew  still 
nigher,  Israel  heard  the  othcer  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  ashore  shouting,  "To 
the  castle!  to  the  castle!"  and  so,  sur- 
rounded by  shouting  throngs,  the  com- 
pany moved  on,  precedc-d  by  the  three 
drawn  swords,  ever  and  anon  flourished 
at  the  rioters,  towards  a  large  grim  pile 
on  a  cliff  about  a  mile  from  the  landing. 
Long  as  they  were  in  sight,  the  bulky 
form  of  the  captive  was  seen  at  times 
swayingly  towering  over  the  flashing 
bayonets  and  cutlasses,  like  a  great  whale 
breaching  amid  a  hostile  retinue  of 
sword-fish.  Now  and  then,  too,  with 
barbaric  scorn,  he  taunted  them,  with 
cramped  gestures  of  his  manacled  hands. 

When  at  last  the  vessel  had  gained  her 
anchorage,  opposite  a  distant  detached 
warehouse,  all  was  still ;  and  the  work 
of  breaking  out  in  the  hold  immediately 
commencing,  and  ccmtinuing  till  night- 
fall, absorbed  all  further  attention  for 
the  present. 

Next  day  was  Sunday;  and  about 
noon  Israel,  with  others,  was  allowed  to 


go  ashore  for  a  stroll.  The  town  was 
quiet.  Seeing  nothing  very  interesting 
there,  he  passed  out,  a'oue,  into  the 
fields  along  shore;  and  presently  found 
himself  climbing  the  cliff;  whereon  stood 
the  grim  pile  before  spoken  ot% 

"What  place  is  you?"  he  asked  of  a 
rustic  passing. 

"Pendennis  Castle." 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  short  crisp 
sward  under  its  wall?,  he  started  at  a 
violent  sound  from  within,  as  of  the 
roar  of  some  tormented  lion.  Soon  the 
sound  became  articulate,  and  he  heard 
the  following  words  bayed  out  with  an 
amazipg  vigor : — 

"  Brag  no  more,  old  England ;  con- 
sider you  are  but  an  island !  Order  back 
your  broken  battalions!  h(mie,  and  re- 
pent in  ashes !  Long  enough  have  your 
hired  tones  acn)ss  the  sea  forgotten  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  bowed  down  to 
Howe   and   Ktiiphausen — the    Hessian! 

Hands    off,     red^skinned    jackall! 

Wearing  the  king's  plate,*  as  I  do,  I 
have  treasures  of  wrath  against  you 
British." 

Then  came  a  clanking,  as  of  a  chain ; 
many  vengeful  sounds,  all  confusedly 
together ;  with  struggliugs.  Then  again 
the  voice : — 

"Ye  brought  me  out  here,  from  my 
dungeon  to  this  green — affronting  you 
Sabbath  sun — to  see  how  a  rebel  looks. 
But  I  show  ye  how  a  true  gentleman 
and  Oijristian  can  conduct  in  adversity. 
Back,  dogs!  Respect  a  gentleman  and 
a  Christian,  though  he  be  in  rags  and 
smell  of  bilge- water." 

Filled  v/ith  astonishment  at  these 
words,  which  came  from  over  a  n)assive 
wall,  inclosing  what  seemed  an  open 
parade-space,  Israel  pressed  forward; 
and  soon  came  to  a  black  archwa}', 
leading  far  within,  underneatli,  to  a 
grassy  tract,  through  a  tower.  Lrke 
two  boar's  tusks,  two  sentries  stood  on 
guard  at  either  side  of  the  open  jaws  of 
the  arch.  Scrutinizing  our  adventurer 
a  moment,  they  signed  him  permission 
to  enter. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  arched- way, 
where  the  sun  shone,  Israel  stood  traps- 
fixed  at  the  scene. 

Ukd  some  baited  bull  in  the  ring, 


*  Meaning,  probably,  oertaln  manacles. 
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crouched  the Patflgonian-looking  captive, 
hand- cuffed  as  before;  the  grass  of  the 
green  trampled,  and  gored  up  all  about 
him,  both  by  his  own  movements  and 
those  of  the  people  around.  Except 
some  soldiers  and  sailors,  these  seemed 
mostly  town's-people,  collected  here  out 
of  curiosity.  The  stranger  was  out- 
landishly  arrayed  in  the  sorry  remains 
of  a  half-Indian,  half-Canadian  sort  of  a 
dress,  consisting  of  a  fawn-skin  jacket— 
the  fur  outside  and  hanging  in  ragged 
tufts— a  half-rotten,  bark-like  belt  of 
wampum;  aged  breeches  of  sagathy; 
bedarned  worsted  stockings  to  the  knee ; 
old  moccasins  riddled  with  holes,  their 
metal  tags  yellow  with  salt-water  rust; 
a  faded  red  woollen  bonnet,  not  unlike  a 
Russian  night-cap,  or  a  portentous,  en- 
sanguined full-moon;  all  soiled,  and 
stuck  about  with  bits  of  half-rotted 
straw.  He  seemed  just  broken  from  the 
dead  leases  in  David's  outlawed  Cave  of 
Adullam.  Unshaven,  beard  and  hair 
matted,  and  profuse  as  a  corn-field 
beaten  down  by  hail-storms,  his  whole 
marred  aspect  was  that  of  some  wild 
beast;  but  of  a  royal  sort,  and  unsub- 
dued by  the  cage. 

"Aye,  stare,  stare!  Though  but  last 
night  dragged  out  of  a  ship's  hold,  like 
a  smutty  tierce;  and  this  morning  out 
of  your  littered  barracks  here,  like  a 
murderer;  for  all  that,  you  may  well 
stare  at  £than  Ticonderoga  Allen,  the 

unconquered    soldier,    by  1      You 

Turks  never  saw  a  Christian  before. 
Stare  on  I  I  am  he,  who,  when  your 
Lord  Howe  wanted  to  bribe  a  patriot  to 
fall  dovm  and  worship  him  by  an  offer 
of  a  nu^or-generalship  and  five  thousand 
acres  of  choice  land  in  old  Vermont — 
(Hah  I  three-times-three  for  glorious  old 
Vermont,  and  my  Green-Mountain-boys  I 
Hurrah  I  Hurrah!  Hurrah!)  I  am  he, 
I  say,  who  answered  your  Lord  Howe, 
*You,  you  offer  our  land?  You  are 
like  the  devil  in  Scripture,  offering  all 
the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  when  the 
d— d  soul  had  not  a  corner-lot  on 
earth!     Stare  on!*" 

"  Look  you,  rebel,  you  had  best  heed 
how  yon  talk  against  General  Lord 
Howe,"  here  said  a  thin,  wasp-waisted, 
epauleted  ofiicer  of  the  castle,  coming 
near  and  flourishing  his  sword  like  a 
schoolmaster's  ferule. 

"General  Lord  Howe?  Heed  howl 
talk  of  that  toad-hearted  king's  lick- 
spittle of  a  scarlet  poltroon ;  the  vilest 
wriggler  in  God's  worm- hole  below  ?  I 
tell  yod,  that  herds  of  red-haired  devils 
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are  impatiently  snorting  to  ladle  Lord 
Howe  with  all  his  gang  (you  included) 
into  the  seethingest  syrups  of  topheti 
flames!" 

At  this  blast,  the  wasp-waisted  officer 
was  blown  backwards  as  from  before  the 
suddenly  burst  head  of  a  steam-boiler. 

Staggering  away,  with  a  snapped 
spine,  he  muttered  something  about  its 
being  beneath  his  dignity  to  bandy  fur- 
ther words  vnth  a  low-lived  rebel. 

"Come,  come,  Colonel  Allen,"  here 
said  a  mild-looking  man  in  a  sort  of 
clerical  undress ;"  "  respect  the  day  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  thus  of  what  lies  beyond. 
Were  jou  to  die  this  hour,  or  what  is 
more  probable,  be  hung  next  week  at 
Tower-wharf,  you  know  not  what  might 
become,  in  eternity,  of  yourself." 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  with  a  mocking  bow; 
"  when  not  better  employed  braiding  my 
beard,  I  have  a  little  dabbled  in  your 
theologies.  And  let  me  tell  yon.  Rev- 
erend Sir,"  lowering  and  intensifying 
his  voice:  **that  as  to  the  world  or 
spirits,  of  which  you  hint,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  the  mode  or  manner  of 
that  world,  no  more  than  do  you,  yet  I 
expect  when  I  shall^  arrive  there,  to  be 
treated  as  well  as  any  other  gentleman 
of  my  merit.  That  is  to  say,  far  better 
than  you  British  know  how  to  treat  an 
American  officer  and  meek-hearted 
Christian  captured  in  honorable  war,  by 
!  Every  one  tells  me  as  you  your- 
self just  breathed,  and  as,  crossing  the 
sea,  every  billow  dinned  into  my  ear — 
that  I,  Ethan  Allen,  am  to  be  hung  like 
a  thief.  If  I  am,  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress  shall  avenge 
me;  while  I,  for  my  part,  shall  show 
you,  even  on  the  tree,  how  a  Christian 
gentleman  can.die.  Meantime,  sir,  if  yon 
are  the  clergyman  you  look,  act  out  your 
consolatory  function,  by  getting  an  un- 
fortunate Christian  gentleman  about  to 
die,  a  bowl  of  punch." 

The  good-natured  stranger,  not  to  have 
his  religious  courtesy  appealed  to  in  vain, 
immediately  dispatched  his  servant,  who 
stood  by,  to  procure  the  beverage. 

At  this  juncture,  a  faint  rustling  sound, 
as  of  the  advance  of  an  army  with  ban- 
ners, was  heard.  Silks,  scarfs,  and  rib- 
bons fluttered  in  the  background. 
Presently,  a  bright  squadron  of  fair 
ladies  drew  nigh,  escorted  by  certain 
outriding  gallants  of  Falmouth. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  a  soft  voice ;  "  what  a 
strange  sash,  and  furred  vest,  and  what 
leopard-like  teeth,  and  what  flaxen  hair, 
but  all  mildewed; — \&  that  hef" 
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"Yea,  is  it,  lovely  charmer,"  said 
Allen,  like  an  Ottoman,  bowing  over  his 
bxoad,  bovine  forehead,  and  breathing 
the  words  out  like  a  late ;  "  it  is  he — 
Ethan  Allen,  the  soldier;  now,  since 
ladies'  eyes  visit  him,  made  trebly  a 
captive." 

"  Why,  he  talks  like  a  bean  in  a  par- 
lor ;  this  wild,  mossed  American  from  the 
woods,"  sighed  another  fair  lady  to  her 
mate;  "bat  can  this  be  he^we  catne  to 
Beef  I  mast  have  a  lock  ofhis  hair." 

"It  is  he,  adorable  Delilah;  and  fear 
not,  even  though  incited  by  the  foe,  by 
dipping-  my  locks,  to  dwindle  my 
strangth.  Give  me  your  sword,  man," 
turning  to  an  officer; — "Ah!  I'm  fet- 
tered.   Clip  it  yourself,  lady." 

"No,  no— lam" 

"Afraid,  would  you  say?  Afraid  of 
the  vow^d  friend  and  champion  of  all 
ladies  all  round  the  world  ?  Nay,  nay : 
oome  hither." 

The  lady  advanced ;  and  soon,  over- 
coming her  timidity,  her  white  hand 
shone  like  whipped  foam  amid  the  matted 
waves  of  flaxen  hair. 

"Ah,  this  i8  like  clipping  tangled  tags 
of  gold-lace,"  cried  she ;  "  but  see,  it  is 
half  straw." 

"  But  the  wearer  is  no  man-of-straw, 
lady;  were  I  free,  and  you  had  ten  ^ 
thousand  foes — ahorse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— ^how  like  a  friend  I  could  fight  for  you ! 
Oome,  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  hair ; 
let  me  rob  your  dainty  hand  of  its  price. 
What,  afraid  again  ?" 

"  No,  not  that ;  but " 

"  I  see,  lady ;  I  may  do  it,  by  your 
leave,  but  not  by  your  word ;  the  wonted 
way  of  ladies.  There,  it  is  done.  Sweet- 
er that  kiss,  than  the  bitter  heart  of  a 
cherry,'* 

When  at  length  this  lady  lefb,  no  small 
talk  was  had  by  her  with  her  compan- 
ions about  someway  relieving  the  bard 
lot  of  so  knigh  tly  an  unfortunate.  Where- 
upon a  worthy,  judicious  gentleman,  of 
middle-age,  in  attendance,  suggested  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  every  day,  and  dean 
linen  once  every  week.  And  these,  the 
gentle  Englishwoman — too  polite  and 
too  good  to  be  fastidious — did  indeed 
aotnidly  send  to  Ethan  Allen,  so  long  as 
he  tarried  a  captive  in  her  land. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  company  was 
followed  by  a  different  scene. 

A  perspiring  man  in  top-boots,  a  riding 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  having  the  air  of 
a  prosperous  farmer,  brush^  in,  like  a 
stray  bullock,  among  the  rest,  for  a 
peep  at  the  giant;  havlDg  jnat  entered 


through  the  arch,  as  the  ladies  passed 
out. 

"Hearing  that  the  man  who  took 
Ticonderoga  was  here  in  Pendennis 
Castle,  I've  ridden  twenty-five  miles  to 
see  him;  and  to-morrow  my  brother 
will  ride  forty  for  the  same  parpose.  So 
let  me  have  first  look.  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinaed,  addressing  the  captive;  "will 
you  let  me  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions, 
and  be  free  with  you  ?" 

"  Be  free  with  me  ?  with  all  my  heart. 
I  love  freedom  of  all  things.  Fm  ready 
to  die  for  freedom ;  I  expect  to.  So  bo 
free  as  yoa  please.    What  is  it?" 

"  Then,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  what  is 
your  occupation  in  life; — in  time  of 
peace,  I  mean." 

"You  talk  like  a  tax-gatherer;"  re- 
joined Allen,  squinting  diabolically  at 
him  ;  "  what  is  my  occupation  in  life  ? 
Why,  in  my  younger  days  I  stndied 
divinity,  but  at  present  I  am  a  conjuror 
by  profession." 

Hereupon  everybody  laughed,  equally 
at  the  manner  as  the  words,  and  the 
nettled  farmer  retorted : — 

"Conjurer,  eh?  well,  you  conjured 
wrong  that  time  you  were  taken." 

"  Not  so  wrong,  though,  as  you  British 
did,  that  time  1  took  Ticonderoga,  my 
friend." 

At  this  juncture  the  servant  came  with 
the  punch,  when  his  master  bade  him 
present  it  to  the  captive. 

"  No ! — give  it  me,  sir,  with  your  own 
hands ;  and  pledge  me  as  gentleman  to 
gentleman." 

"I  cannot  pledge  a  state-prisoner, 
Colonel  Allen  ;  but  I  will  hand  you  the 
punch  with  my  own  hands,  since  you 
insist  upon  it." 

"  Spoken  and  done  like  a  true  gentle- 
man, sir;  I  am  bound  to  you." 

Then  receiving  the  bowl  into  his 
gyved  hands,  the  iron  ringing  against  the 
china,  he  put  it  to  his  Hps,  and  saying, 
"  I  hereby  give  the  British  nation  credit 
for  half  a  minute's  good  usage,"  at  one 
draught  emptied  it  to  the  bottom. 

"  The  rebel  gulps  it  down  like  a  swill- 
ing hog  at  a  trough ;"  here  scoffed  a 
lusty  private  of  the  guard,  off  duty. 

"Shame  to  you!"  cried  the  giver  of 
the  bowl. 

"  Nay,  sir ;  his  red  coat  is  a  standing 
blush  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  whole  scarlet- 
blushing  British  army."  Then  turning 
derisively  upon  the  private :  "  you  object 
to  my  way  of  taking  things,  do  ye?  I 
fear  I  shall  never  please  ye.  You  ob- 
jected to  the  way,  too,  in  which  I  took 
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TiooDderoga,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
meant  to  take  Montreal.  Selah!  Bnt, 
pray,  now  that  I  look  at  you,  are  not  you 
the  hero  I  caught  dodging  round,  in  his 
shirt,  in  the  cattle-pen,  insfde  the  fort? 
It  was  the  break  of  day,  you  remem- 
ber." 

**  Oome,  Yankee,"  here  swore  the  in- 
censed private ;  *^  cease  this,  or  Til  darn 
youi:  old  fawn-skins  for  ye,  with  the  flat 
of  this  sword;"  for  a  specimen,  laying  it 
lashwise,  but  not  heavily,  across  the  cap- 
Ijye^B  back. 

Turning  like  a  tiger,  the  giant,  catch- 
ing the  steel  between  his  teeth,  wrench- 
ed it  from  the  private's  grasp,  and  strik- 
ing it  with  his  manacles,  sent  it  spinning 
like  a  juggler^s  dagger  into  the  air ;  say- 
ing, "  Lay  your  dirty  coward's  iron  on  a 
ti^  gentleman  again,  and  these,  "  lifting 
his  handcuffed  fists,  ^^  shall  be  the  beetle 
of  mortality  to  you  I" 

The  now  furious  soldier  would  have 
struck  him  with  all  his  force ;  but  sever- 
al men  of  the  town  interposed,  remind- 
ing him  that  it  were  outrageous  to  attack 
a  chained  captive. 

"  Ah,"  said  Allen,  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  that,  and  therefore  I  am  beforehand 
with  them ;  and  the  extremity  of  what 
I  say  against  Britain,  is  not  meant  for 
you,  kind  friends,  but  for  my  insulters, 
present  and  to  come."  Then  recogniz- 
ing among  the  interposers  the  giver  of 
the  bowl,  he  turned  w^ith  a  courteous 
bow,  saying,  "Thank  you  again  and 
again,  my  good  sir ;  you  may  not  be  the 
worse  for  this ;  ours  is  an  unstable 
world;  so  that  one  gentleman  never 
knows  when  it  may  bo  his  turn  to  be 
helped  of  another," 

But  the  soldier  still  making  a  riot,  and 
the  commotion  growing  general,  a  supe- 
rior ofl&cer  stepped  up,  who  terminated 
the  scene  by  remanding  the  prisoner  to 
his  cell,  dismissing  the  towns-people, 
with  all  strangers,  Israel  among  the  rest, 
and  closing  the  castle  gates  after  thom. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 
BommtBaQ  roHTiuut  <mp  rraxM  allen  ;  wire  i8R1bl*s 

rUOHT  TOWARDS  THJI  W1LDKR9K88. 

Among  the  episodes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  none  is  stranger  than  that 
of  Ethan  Allen  in  England ;  the  event 
and  the  man  being  equally  uncommon. 

Allen  seems  to  have  been  a  curious 
combination  of  a  Hercules,  a  Joe  Miller, 
a  Bayai'd,  and  a  Tom  Hyer ;  bad  a  per- 


son like  the  Belgian  giants;  monntain 
music  in  him  like  a  Swiss ;  a  heart 
plump  as  CoBur  de  Lion^s.  Thoagh  born 
in  ITew  England,  he  exhibited  no  trace  of 
her  character.  He  was  frank;  bluff; 
companionable  as  a  Pagan ;  convivial ;  a 
Roman;  hearty  as  a  harvest.  His. spirit 
was  essentially  western ;  and  herein  is 
his  peculiar  Americanism  ;  for  the  west-^ 
ern  spirit  is,  or  will  yet  be  (for  no  other 
is,  or  can  be)  the  true  American  one. 

For  the  most  part^  AUen's  manner 
while  in  England,  was  scornful  and  fero- 
cious in  the  last  degree ;  liowever  qnali- 
fied  by  that  wild,  heroic  sort  of  levity, 
which  in  the  hour  of  oppression  or  peril, 
seems  inseparable  from  a  naturelike  his; 
the  mode  whereby  such  a  temper  best 
evinces  its  barbaric  disdain  of  adversity ; 
and  how  cheaply  and  waggishly  it  holds 
the  malice,  even  though  triumphant,  of 
its  foes!  Aside  from  that  inevitable 
egotism  relatively  pertaining  to  pine 
trees,  spires,  and  giants,  there  were,  per- 
haps, two  special  incidental  reasons  for 
the  Titanic  Vermonter's  singular  demean^ 
or  abroad.  Taken  captive  while  head- 
ing a  forlorn  hope  before  Montreal,  he 
was  ti'eated  with  inexcusable  cruelty  and 
indignity ;  sometiiing  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dyaks.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  capture  he  would  have 
been  deliberately  suffered  to  have  been 
butchered  by  the  Indian  allies,  in  cold 
blood  on  the  spot,  had  he  not,  with  des- 
perate intrepidity,  availed  him^lf  of  his 
enormous  physical  strength,  by  twitch- 
ing a  British  officer  to  him,  and  nsing 
him  for  a  living  target,  whirling  him 
round  and  round  against  the  murderous 
tomahawks  of  the  savages.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, led  into  the  town,  fenced  abont 
by  bayonets  of  the  guard,  tlie  command- 
er of  the  enemy,  one  Colonel  MoOloud, 
flourished  his  cane  over  the  captive^s , 
head,  with  brutal  insults  promising  him 
a  rebel's  halter  at  Tyburn.  During  his 
passage  to  England  in  the  same  ship 
wherein  went  passenger  Oolonel  Guy 
Johnson,  the  implacable  tory,  he  was 
kept  heavily  ironed  in  the  hold,  and  in 
all  ways  treated  as  a  common  mutineer; 
or,  it  may  be,  rather  as  a  lion  of  Asia ; 
whicii,  though  caged,  was  still  too  dread- 
ful to  behold  without  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  consequent  cruelty.  And  no  won- 
der, at  least  for  the  fear ;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  chained  hand  and  foot,  he 
was  insulted  on  shipboard  by  an  offloer ; 
with  his  teeth  he  twisted  off  the  nail 
that  went  through  the  mortiae  of  his 
handcuff,  and  so,  having  his  arms  at 
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liberty,  ohallenged  his  insulter  to  com- 
bat. Often,  as  at  Pendennis  Castle, 
when  no  other  avongement  was  at  hand, 
he  wonld  hurl  on  his  foes  such  howling 
tempests  of  anathema,  as  fairly  to  shock 
them  into  retreat.  Prompted  by  somewhat 
similar  motives,  both  on  shipboard  and 
in  England,  ho  would  often  make  the 
jnost  vociferous  allusions  to  Ticondero- 
'ga,  and  the  part  he  played  in  its  capture, 
well  knowing,  that  of  all  American 
names,  Ticonderoga  was,  at  that  period, 
bv  far  the  most  famous  and  galling  to 
Englislpnen. 

Parlor-men,  dancing-masters,  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Albe  Bellgarde  may  shrug 
their  laced  shoulders  at  the  boisterons- 
ness  of  Allfn  in  England.  True,  he 
stood  upon  no  punctilios  with  his  jailers ; 
for  where  modest  gentlemanhood  is  all 
on  one  side,  it  is  a  losing  affair;  as  if 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  shodd  take  off  his 
hat,  and  smile,  and  bow,  to  a  mad  bnll, 
in  hopes  of  a  reciprocation  of  politeness. 
When  among  wild  beasts,  if  they  menace 
you,  be  a  wild  beast.  Neither  is  it  un- 
likely that  this  was  the  view  taken  by 
Allen.  For,  besides  the  exasperating 
tendency  to  self-assertion  which  such 
treatment  as  his  most  have  bred  on  a 
man  like  him,  his  experience  must  have 
taught  him,,  that  by  assuming  the  part 
of  a  jocular,  reckless,  and  even  braggart 
barbarian,  he  would  better  sustain  him- 
self against  bullying  turnkeys  than  by 
sabmissive  quietude.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  besides  the  petty  details 
of  personal  malice,  the  enemy  violated 
every  international  nsage  of  right  and 
decency,  in  treating  a  distinguished 
priiBoner  of  war  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Botany-Bay  convict.  If,  at  the  present 
day,  in  any  similar  case  between  the 
same  States,  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages would  be  more  than  unlikely,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  among  nations  as 
amon^  individuals:  imputed  indigence 
provokes  oppression  and  scorn ;  but  that 
same  indigence  being  risen  to  opulence, 
receives  a  politic  consideration  even 
from  its  former  insulters. 

As  the  event  proved,  in  the  course 
Allen  pursued,  he  was  right.  Because, 
though  at  first  nothing  was  talked  of  by 
his  captors,  and  nothing  anticipated  by 
himseli^  but  his  ignominious  execution, 
or,  at  the  least,  prolonged  and  squalid 
incarceration ;  nevertheless^  these  threats 
and  prospects  evaporated,  and  by  his 
facetious  scorn  for  scorn,  under  the  ex- 
tremest  sufferings,  he  finally  wrung 
repentant  usage  from  his  foes;  and  in 


the  end,  being  hberated  from  his  irons, 
and  walking  the  quarter-deck  where  be- 
fore he  had  been  thrust  into  the  hold, 
was  carried  back  to  America,  and  in  duo 
time  at  New  York,  honorably  included 
in  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  was  not  without  strange  interest 
that  Israel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  on  the  Castle  Green.  Neither 
was  this  interest  abated  by  the  painful 
necessity  of  concealing,  for  the  present, 
from  his  brave  countryman  and  fellow- 
mountaineer,  the  fact  of  a  friend  being 
nigh.  When  at  last  the  throng  was  dis- 
missed, walking  towards  the  town  with 
the  rest,  he  heard  that  there  were  some 
forty  or  more  other  Americans,  privates, 
confined  on  the  cliff.  Upon  this,  invent- 
ing a  pretence,  ho  turned  back,  loitering 
around  the  walls  for  any  chance  glimpse 
of  the  captives.  Presently,  while  look- 
ing up  at  a  grated  embrasure  in  the 
tower,  he  started  at  a  voice  from  it 
familiarly  hailing  him : — 

"  Potter,  is  that  you  ?  In  Grod's  name 
how  came  you  here?" 

At  these  words,  a  sentry  below  had 
his  eye  on  our  astonished  adventurer. 
Bringing  his  piece  to  bear,  he  bade  him 
stand.  Next  moment  Israel  was  under 
arrest.  Being  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  forty  prisoners,  where  they  lay  in 
litters  of  mouldy  straw,  strewn  witli 
gnawed  bones,  as  in  a  kennel,  he  re- 
cognized among  them  one  Singles,  now 
Sergeant  Singles,  the  man  who,  upon 
our  hero's  return  home  from  his  last 
Cape  Horn  voyage,  he  had  found  wedded 
to  his  mountain  Jenny.  Instantly  a  rush 
of  emotions  filled  him.  Not  as  when 
Damon  found  Pythias.  But  far  stranger, 
because  very  different.  For  not  only 
had  this  Shingles  been  an  alien  to  Israel 
(so  far  as  actual  intercourse  went),  but  im- 
pelled to  it  by  instinct,  Israel  had  all  but 
detested  him,  as  a  successful,  and  perhaps 
insidious  rival.  Nor  was  it  altogether 
unlikely  that  Singles  had  reciprocated 
the  feeling.  But  now,  as  if  the  Atlantic 
rolled,  not  between  two  continents,  but 
two  worlds — this,  and  the  next — these 
alien  souls,  oblivious  to  hate,  melted 
down  into  one. 

At  such  a  juncture,  it  was  hard  to 
maintain  a  disguise;  especially  when  it 
involved  the  seeming  rejection  of  ad- 
vances like  the  sergeant's.  Still,  con- 
verting his  real  amazement  into  anected 
surprise,  Israel,  in  presence  of  the  sen- 
tries, declared  to  Singles  that  he  (Singles) 
must  labor  under  some  unaccountable 
deloaioD ;  for  he  (Potter)  was  no  Yankee 
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rebel,  thank  Heaven,  bnt  a  trae  man  to 
his  king;  in  short,  an  honest  English- 
man, born  in  Kent,  and  now  serving  his 
country,  and  doing  what  damage  he 
might  to  her  foes,  by  being  first  captain 
of  a  carronade  on  board  a  letter-of- 
marque,  that  moment  in  the  harbor. 

For  a  moment,  the  captive  stood 
astounded;  but  observing  Israel  more 
narrowly,  detecting  his  latent  look,  and 
bethinking  him  of  the  useless  peril  he 
had  thoughtlessly  caused  to  a  country- 
man, no  doubt  unfortunate  as  himself, 
Singles  took  his  cue,  and  pretending  sul- 
lenly to  apologize  for  his  error,  put  on  a 
disappointed  and  crest-fallen  air.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  supplemental  scru- 
tinies and  inquisitions  from  a  board  of 
officers  before  whom  he  was  subsequently 
brought,  that  our  wanderer  was  finally 
permitted  to  quit  the  clifi^. 

This  luckless  adventure  not  only 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  little  scheme  he  had 
been  revolving,  for  materially  befriend- 
ing Ethan  Allen  and  his  comrades,  but 
resulted  in  making  his  further  stay  at 
Falmouth  perilous  in  the  extreme.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  next  day, 
while  hanging  over  the  side,  painting 
the  hull,  in  trepidation  of  a  visit  from 
the  castie  soldiers,  rumor  came  to  the 
ship  that  the  man-of-war  in  the  haven 
purposed  impressing  one-third  of  the 
letter  of  marque's  crew ;  though,  indeed, 
the  latter  vessel  was  preparing  for  a 
i^econd  cruise.  Being  on  board  a  pri- 
vate armed  ship,  Israel  had  little  dream- 
•  ed  of  its  liability  to  the  same  govern- 
mental hardships  with  the  meanest  mer- 
chantman. But  the  system  of  impress- 
ment is  no  respecter  either  of  pity  or 
person. 

His  mind  was  soon  determined.  Un- 
like his  shipmates,  braving  immediate 
and  lonely  hazard,  rather  than  wait  for 
a  collective  and  ultimate  one,  be  cun- 
ningly dropped  himself  overboard  the 
same  night,  and  after  the  narrowest  risk 
from  the  muskets  of  the  man-of-war's 
sentries  (whose  gangways  ho  had  to 
pass),  succeeded  in  swimming  to  shore, 
where  he  fell  exhausted,  but  recovering, 
fled  inland;  doubly  hunted  by  the 
thought,  that  whether  as  an  Englishman, 
or  whether  as  an  American,  he  would, 
if  canght,  be  now  equally  subject  to  en- 
slavement. 

Shortly  after  the  break  of  day,  hav- 
ing gained  many  miles,  he  succeeded  in 
ridding  himself  of  his  seaman^s  cloth- 
ing^ having  found  some  mooldy  old  raga 


on  the  banks  of  a  stagnant  pond,  nigh  a 
rickety  building,  which  looked  like  a 
poorhouse, — clothing  not  improbably,  as 
lie  surmifeed,  left  there,  on  the  bank,  by 
some  pauper  suicida.  Marvel  not  that 
he  should,  with  avidity,  seize  these  rags ; 
what  the  suicides  abandon  the  living 
hug. 

Once  more  in  beggar's  garb,  the  fugi- 
tive sped  towards  London,  prompted  by 
the  same  instinct  which  impels  the 
hunted  fox  to  the  wilderness;  for  soli- 
tudes befriend  the  endangered  wild  beast, 
but  crowds  are  the  security,  because  the 
true  desert  of  persecuted  man.  Among 
the  things  of  the  capital,  Israel  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  yet  to  disappear, 
as  one  entering  at  dusk  into  a  thick 
wood.  Nor  did  ever  the  German  forest, 
nor  Tasso's  enchanted  one,  contain  in 
its  depths  more  things  of  horror  than 
eventually  were  revealed  in  the  secret 
clefts,  gulfs,  caves  and  dens  of  LondiMl. 

But  here  we  anticipate  a  page. 
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It  was  a  grey,  lowering  afternoon 
that,  worn-out^  half-starved,  and  hag- 
gard, Israel  arrived  within  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  of  London,  and  saw  scores 
and  scores  of  forlorn  men  engaged  in  a 
great  brick-yard. 

For  the  most  part,  brick-making  is  aU 
mud  and  mire.  Where,  abroad,  the 
business  is  carried  on  largely,  as  to  sup- 
ply the  London  Market,  hordes  of  the 
poorest  wretches  are  employed;  .their 
grimy  tatters  naturally  adapting  them  to 
an  employ  where  cleanliness  is  as  much 
out  of  the  question  as  with  a  drowned 
man  iA  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
DismaTSwamp. 

Desperate  with  want,  Israel  resolved 
to  turn  brick-maker ;  nor  did  he  fear  to 
present  himself  as  a  stranger;  nothing 
doubting  that  to  such  a  vocation,  h£i 
rags  would  be  accounted  the  best  letters- 
of-introductioB^ 

To  be  brief,  lie  accosted  one  of  the 
many  surly  overseers,  or  task-masters  of 
the  yard,  who  with  no  few  pompons 
airs,  finally  engaged  him  at  six  shilUngs 
a  week;  almost  equivalent  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  He  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  mills  for  grinding  up  the  ingredients. 
This  mill  stood  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
of  a  rude,  primitive,  Eastern  aspect ;  con- 
sisting of  a  sort  of  hopper,  emptying  iato 
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a  barrol-sb^ed  receptacle.  In  the  barrel 
was  a  clrnnsy  machine  tamed  round  at 
its  axis  by  a  great  bent  beam,  like  a 
well-sweep,  only  it  was  horizontal;  to 
this  beam,  at  its  outer  end,  a  spavined 
old  horse  was  attached.  The  muddy 
mixture  was  shovelled  into  the  hopper 
by  spavined-looking  old  men ;  while 
trudging  wearily  round  and  round 
the  spavined  old  horse  ground  it  all 
up  tiU  it  slowly  squashed  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  in  a  doughy  com- 
pound, all  ready  for  the  moulds.  Where 
the  doagh  squeezed  out  of  the  barrel,  a 
pit  was  sunken,  so  as  to  bring  the  mould- 
w  here  stationed  down  to  a  level  with 
$h«  trough,  into  which  the  dough  fell. 
Israel  was  assigned  to  this  pit.  Men 
oame  to  him  continually,  reaching  down 
rude  wooden  trays,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
brick.  With  a  flat  sort  of  big  ladle, 
l4»rael  slapped  the  dough  into  the  trays 
^m  the  trough ;  then,  with  a  bit  of 
smooth  board  scraped  the  top  even,  and 
handed  it  up.  Half  buried  there  in  the 
pit,  all  the  time  handing  those  desolate 
trays,  poor  Israel  seemed  some  grave- 
digger,  or  church -yard  man,  tucking 
away  dead  little  innocents  in  their  cof- 
fins oa  one  side,  and  cunningly  disinter- 
ing  them  again  to  resorrectionists  sta- 
tioned on  the  other. 

Twenty  of  these  melancholy  old  mills 
were  in  operation.  Twenty  heart-broken 
old  horses,  rigged  out  deplorably  in  cast- 
off  old  cart  harneas,  incessantly  tugged 
at  twenty  great  shaggy  beams;  while 
from  twenty  half-burst  old  barrels, 
twenty  wads  of  mud,  with  a  lava-like 
Qourse,  gouged  out  into  twenty  old 
troughs,  to  be  slapped  by  twenty  tat- 
terea  men,  into  the  twenty-times-twenty 
battered  old  trays. 

Ere  entering  his  pit  for  the  first, 
Israel  had  been  struck  by  the  dismally 
doTil-may-care  gestures  of  the  moulders. 
Bat  hardly  had  he  himself  been  a 
x&oulder  three  days,  when  his  previous 
•edateness  of  concern  at  his  unfortunate 
ki,  began  to  conform  to  the  reckless 
sort  of  half  jolly  despair  expressed  by 
tfae  others.  The  truth  indeed  was,  that 
this  continual,  violent,  helter-skelter 
slapping  of  the  dough  into  the  moulds, 
begat  a  corresponding  disposition  in  the 
moulder;   who,  by  heedlessly  slapping 


that  sad  dough,  as  stuff  of  little  worth, 
was  thereby  taught,  in  his  meditations, 
to  slap,  with  similar  heedlessness,  his 
own  sadder  fortunes,  as  of  still  less  vital 
consideration.  To  these  muddy  philoso- 
f  phers,  men  and  bricks  were  equally  of 
clay.  What  signifies  who  we  be — dukes 
or  ditchers?  thought  the  moulders;  all  is 
vanity  and  clay.  So  slap,  slap,  slap; 
care-free  and  negligent ;  with  bitter  un- 
concern, these  dismal  desperadoes  flap- 
ped down  the  dough.  If  this  reckless- 
ness were  vicious  of  them,  be  it  so ;  but 
their  vice  was  like  that  weed  which  but 
grows  on  barren  ground;  enrich  the 
soil,  and  it  disappears. 

For  thirteen  weary  weeks,  lorded  over 
by  the  taskmasters,  Israel  toiled  in  his 
pit.  Though  this  condemned  him  to  a 
sort  of  earthy  dungeon,  or  grave-dig- 
ger's hole  while  he  worked;  yet  even 
when  liberated  to  his  meals,  naught  of  a 
cheery  nature  greeted  him.  The  yard 
was  iencamped,  with  all  its  endless  rows 
of  tented  sheds,  and  kilns,  and  mills, 
upon  a  wild  waste  moor,  belted  round 
by  bogs  and  fens.  The  blank  horizon, 
like  a  rope,  coiled  round  the  whole. 

Sometimes  the  air  was  harsh  and 
bleak;  the  ridged  and  mottled  sky 
looked  scourged;  or  cramping  fogs  set 
in  from  sea,  for  leagues  around,  ferreting 
out  each  rheumatic  human  bone,  and 
racking  it ;  the  sciatic  limpers  shivered ; 
their  aguish  rags  sponged  up  the  mists. 
No  shelter,  though  it  hailed.  The  sheds 
were  for  the  bricks.  Unless,  indeed, 
according  to  the  phrase,  each  man  was  a 
"  brick,"  which,  in  sober  scripture,  was 
the  case ;  brick  is  no  bad  name  for  any 
son  of  Adam ;  Eden  was  but  a  brick- 
yard ;  what  is  a  mortal  but  a  few  luck- 
less shovelfuls^  of  clay,  moulded  in  a 
mould,  laid  out*  on  a  sheet  to  dry,  and 
ere  long  quickened  into  hb  queer  caprices 
by  the  sun?  Are  not  men  built  into 
conmiunities  just  like  bricks  into  a  wall  ? 
Consider  the  great  wall  of  Ohina :  pon- 
der the  great  populace  of  Pekin.  As 
man  serves  bricks,  so  God  him ;  building 
him  up  by  billions  into  the  edifices  of 
his  purposes.  Man  attains  not  to  the 
nobility  of  a  brick,  unless  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  Tet  is  there  a  difference  in 
brick,  whether  quick  or  dead;  which, 
for  the  last,  we  now  shall  see. 


To  be  oonoliided  In  oar  naL) 
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THE    OLD    WOMAN    WHO    DRIED    UP    AND    BLEW    AWAY. 


**  There  be  many  witches  at  this  day  in  L^and  who  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and  tbey  most  needs  go  whom 
the  derU  drives.**— j^u^ftfr'^  Holy  and  Prq/iins  State. 

**Oid  woman,  old  woman,  whither  so  high?*' 
"  To  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky." 


MANY  years  ago,  on  tbo  old  stage- 
road  leading  from  Boston  to  Ply- 
moutli,  JQst  out  of  Weymouth  into  Hing- 
ham,  there  lived  an .  old  woman  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Sue  Ward. 

Where  she  came  from  no  one  knew. 
Some  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  she  had  taken  np  her  abode  in  an 
old  house  which  had  been  deserted  by 
its  fonner  owner,  and  there  she  dwelt — 
all  alone,  a  perfect  mystery  to  the  gos- 
.sips  of  the  neighborhood.  She  managed 
to  get  a  living  by  doing  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs  for  the  people  of  the  village;  by 
knitting  now  and  then  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings ;  by  spinning  a  few  knots  of  yarn, 
or  going  out  as  nurse  for  the  sick.  The 
villagers  also,  at  first,  were  quite  kind  to 
her.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to 
weary  of  being  benevolent  to  so  mys- 
terious a  beiug.  All  plotting  and  ques- 
tioning to  ascertain  her  former  life  failed 
to  produce  any  effect,  save  a  stubborn 
refusal  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  slight 
flashes  of  anger,  which  all  inquirers 
agreed  boded  no  good. 

Although  the  time  of  which  we  write 
was  after  the  excitement  concerning  the 
Salem  witches,  yet  belief  in  such  beings 
had  not  wholly  died  away,  especially 
among  the  older  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. Cotild  they  not  quote  the  Bible 
and  the  godly  Mr.  Mather  in  sirpport  of 
their  doctrine  ? 

By-and-by  strange  stories  began  to  be 
circulated  concerning  old  Sue  Ward.  It 
was  stud,  that  being  vexed  by  Deacon 
Burr,  she  gave  utterance  to  a  muttered 
corse,  and  the  next  morning  the  deacon *s 
best  heifer  was  found  dead,  in  such  a 
strange  position,  that  nobody  but  the 
devil  could  have  brought  her  there. 
Then,  as  Mistress  Ward  was  walking 
home  one  cold  night,  uncle  Joshua  over- 
took her  in  his  nice  new  wagon.  She 
asked  him  to  carry  her  ^ome,  as  she 
was  tired.  But  he  replied  he  could  not, 
as  it  was  rather  off  his  road,  and  he  was 
in  a  hurry.  "  May  you  be  longer  reach- 
ing home  than  I  am,"  exclaimed  she, 
and  but  a  moment  afterwards  his  horse 
fell,  broke  both  shafcs  to  the  wagon,  and 
what  was  worse,  his  own  leg. 

These  stories,  somewhat   magnified, 


perhaps,  in  the  telling,  were  soon  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  in  the  village.  Soon 
they  spoke  of  her  no  longer  as  Mistress 
Ward,  or  old  Sue  Ward.  She  possessed 
the  three  great  requisites  for  a  witoh  of 
that  time. 

I.  She  was  old. 

II.  She  was  ugly. 

III.  She  was  poor. 

With  such  an  evil  suspicion  hanging 
about  her,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mimj 
who  had  formerly  befriended,  now 
avoided  her.  Even  the  little  children, 
having  heard  the  mysterious  talk  of 
their  parents,  as  they  passed  her  in  the 
streets,  clasped  one  another^s  hands  more 
tightly,  and,  gazing  at  her  with  half- 
frightened  looks,  went  hurriedly  on, 
though  some  of  the  larger  boys  would 
sometimes  shout  after  her. 

Matters  were  thus,  as  one  wild  windy 
November  night,  old  Sue  sat  by  her  fire 
in  her  lonely  hut.  She  had  been  out  to 
gather  the  faggots  of  which  the  fire  was 
built,  and  meeting  some  rude  boys  on 
her  return,  they  had  taunted  her  with 
unseemly  words.  Not  often  would  sndh 
words  have  affected  her  so  much.  But 
as  the  screaming  wind  howled  throu{^ 
the  branches  of  the  forest,  and  she  heavd 
the  meanings  of  the  dying  autumn,  think* 
ing  all  the  while  that  she  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  help  through  the  eon»* 
ing  winter,  what  wonder  that  she  felt 
hke  cursing  the  day  in  which  she  was 
born? 

She  did  curse  it  most  bitterly.  Her 
wicked,  withered  old  heart  was  lifting 
itself  up  in  blasphemy,  as  she  sat  by  her 
fire  that  night,  and  gazed  intently  into 
its  flames  as  they  lightened  up  her  miser- 
able room. 

"Why  can't  I  die?"  muttered  she  to 
herself.  *'  As  if  seventy  years  of  sorrow, 
seventy  years  of  sin,  wasn't  enough  for 
one  mortal  1  Doesn't  the  Bible  say  thai 
three  score  years  and  ten  are  the  limits 
of  life?  Why  should  I  live  longer?  I, 
without  friends,  with  none  of  the  cota-' 
forts  which  belong  to  age,  old,  poor, 
miserable,  half-starved  and  cold?'*  and 
she  drew  np  closer  to  the  fire,  and  oon* 
tinned. 

^*  I  would  drown  myself  bnt.the  ^ 
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is  60  cold.  I  have  not  strength  enough 
to  kill  myself  any  other  way.  Why  is 
there  Ao  other  way  but  dying  to  be  rid 
of  the  world  ?  If  folks  could  cast  off  life 
as  they  do  an  old  garment !  IVe  heard 
of  old  women  that  dried  up  and  blew 
away.  The  Lord  knows  I'm  dry  enough. 
Why,  if  he  will  not  let  mo  die,  will  he 
not  blow  me  away  ?  I  should  not  care 
if  it  was  to  a  place  warmer  than  this, 
where  old  women  don't  have  to  go  out 
after  faggots."  And  she  grinned  a  most 
wicked  grin,  showing  one  worn  yellow 
stamp  of  a  tooth. 

"  Good  evening,  Mother  Ward,"  said 
a  voice  at  her  elbow. 

She  turned  and  saw  just  at  her  side  a 
little  old  man  dressed  in  black.  A  quick 
active  old  fellow  he  seemed,  as,  without 
being  asked,  lie  drew  the  other  of  the 
two  rush-bottomed  chairs — all  the  seats 
the  room  contained — up  to  the  fire. 

''  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 
asked  old  Sue,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little 
recovered  from  her  astonisIiYneut  at  this 
sudden  interruption. 

"  A  poor  cold  traveller  who  wishes  to 
warm  himself  at  your  fire,"  replied  he, 
just  glancing  at  her  with  his  keen  black 
eye.  Oh  it  was  the  wickedest  eye  you 
ever  saw,  so  full  of  malice  and  deviltry, 
BO  glittering  and  snake-like. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  the  little  warmth 
a  wretched  old  woman's  fire  can  give. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  your  name, 
though  I  ought  to  know  it,  as  yon  seem 
to  know  miue." 

"  I  go  under  different  names,"  replied 
he ;  "  those  most  familiar  with  me,  call 
me  by  a  nickname,  but  my  proper  title 
18  Beel  Z.  Bubb.  But  why  do  you  call 
yourself  wretched  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  know  ?"  replied  she  aUnost 
fiercely.  "  There  are  grey  hairs  on  your 
brow,  and  the  wrinkles  on  your  face  will 
number  almost  as  many  as  mine.  Is  it 
not  always  wretched  to  be  old?  But 
perhaps  you  have  warm  friends  who 
cheer  you  with  their  presence,  and  sus- 
tain you  by  their  love?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  waiting 
for  a  reply.  But  the  old  man  sat  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  looking 
steadfastly  into  the  fire  witli  his  cunning 
eyes.    The  old  woman  continued — 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  outlive  all  the  friends  of  your  youth, 
to  wander  away  among  strangers,  and  to 
be  shunned  and  despised  by  Uiem,  to  be 
treated  and  hooted  at  as  a  witch,  as  one 
who  has  dealings  with  the  devil,  when 


I  know  no  more  of  the  devil  than  yon 
do." 

"  Not  perhaps  as  much,"  said  he,  in 
an  undertone.  "  She  went  on,  not  hear- 
ing or  not  heeding  him. 

"  You  may  not  have  felt  all  the  wick- 
edness of  your  soul  rise  up  against  your 
persecutors,  prompting  you  to  curso 
them  as  I  have  cursed  them  time  and 
again,  and  curse  them  now.  Oh,  the 
good  Christian  souls  I  who  pretend  to  be 
so  pious  and  holy,  who  roll  up  their  eyes 
at  the  very  sight  of  me!  I  should  not 
wonder  if  some  of  them  had  more  deal- 
ings with  Satan  than  myself." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

Old  Sue  went  on,  feeling  a  strange 
thrilling  pleasure  in  telling  her  wicked 
thoughts  to  the  one  at  her  side,  whose 
eyes  gleamed  brighter,  and  looked  more 
evil,  the  more  wicked  she  grew. 

"  And  I  was  thinking  what  a  mockery 
it  would  be  for  me  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer.     *  Our  Father'  " 

The  old  man  gave  an  uneasy  start  as 
she  said  these  words,  yet  remained  quiet, 
as  she  repeated  no  more ;  but,  stilting 
lier  skinny  hands  together,  exclaimed — 

"  Why  should  I  call  him  my  Father  ? 
Has  ho  treated  me  as  a  child  ?  Has  he 
not  left  me  here  in  my  old  age,  to  rags, 
and  poverty,  and  abuse,  when  he  might 
have  taken  me  to  his  blessed  home  be- 
yond the  skies  long  before  this  ?  Death 
would  long  ago  have  been  welcome  to 
me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  kill  yourself,  then  ?" 
asked  the  old  man  softly. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  just  as  you 
came  in.  But  it  is  an  ugly,  horrible 
business  to  take  one's  own  Ufe.  If  there 
were  only  some  easier  way  to  rid  one's 
self  of  the  world !  Did  you  ever  hear," 
continued  she,  speaking  in  a  low,  confi- 
dential tone,  "  did  ever  you  hear  of  any 
old  women  that  dried  up  and  blew 
away  ?" 

The  cunning-eyed  one  for  ^  while 
spoke  not  a  word.  He  sat  there  still  and  * 
quiet,  looking  fixedly  into  the  fire.  But 
all  at  once  he  burst  out  with  a  wild  stave 
of  a  song.  The  words  so  wrought  upon 
the  imagination  of  mother  Ward,  that — 
she  knew  not  why-^he  began  to  stamp 
her  feet  in  accompaniment,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  chorus,  she  joined  her  shrill 
treble  to  his  cracked  bass,  and  the  strange 
melody  rang  out  clear  and  piercingly  : 

I  walked  me  out  the  other  ntght, 

The  wind  was  blowing  high ;  ^ 

I  clasped  my  cloak  about  me  tight. 

And  wished  that  I  voA^i  die  ^ 
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Ckonu.^O  for  those  rare,  good  timet  of  old, 
When  women,  Tve  heard  say. 
If  winds  were  high,  or  weather  cold. 
Dried  up  and  blew  away. 

Qaoth  I,  0,  wind  I  0,  bitter  wind  ! 

Why  blow  so  chill  on  me  ? 
I*m  old  and  lonely,  nearly  blind — 

What  are  my  rags  to  thee  ?" 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

Yet  still  the  cold,  cold  wind  blew  on, 
And  pierced  me  through  and  through, 

Ik  said  to  me,  in  quiet  scorn, 
**  Away  with  hags  like  you !" 

0  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

I  curse  thee,  wind,  with  all  my  might, — 

I  corse  thy  chilling  breath,— 
Unless  thou  blow  me  off  to-night, 

ini  curse  thee  tiU  my  death. 

0  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

"  Chorus  again  I"  shouted  the  old  man, 
stamping  bis  foot.  And  they  sang  it 
through  again,  till  the  old  walls  of  the 
room  echoed  with  the  wild  scream  of 
their  voices. 

"Those  good  old  times  may  come 
again,"  said  the  old  man,  after  they  had 
finished  thp  singing.  ^^But  there  is  a 
certain  state  of  feeling  to  which  every 
one  must  arrive,  before  they  can  vanish 
from  earth.  People  in  the  old  times 
oftener  reached  it,  than  at  present." 

"What  is  that  state?  I  will  attain 
unto  it,"  said  mother  Ward. 

'^I  think  you  will ;  perhaps,  you  have. 
Know  then,  good  mother,  that  all  things 
here  on  the  earth  are  vanity.  What  is 
lighter  than  vanity?  Doth  not  the 
slightest  breath  stir  the  leaf  of  the  wil- 
low ?  But  vanity  is  lighter  than  even 
the  willow's  leaf.  I  said  all  things  were 
vanity;  all  things  but  love  are  so.  It  is 
this  which  binds  men  to  earth.  Were  it 
not  for  the  love  which  human  beings 
bear  to  one  another — puflf — and  away 
they  would  go,  mine  for  ever.  Now, 
mother  Ward,  tell  me,  have  you  rid 
yourself  altogether  of  love?  I  find 
many  who  declare  they  have  done  thus, 
and  when  I  wonder  they  do  not  blow 
away,  lo!  down  deep  in  their  heart, 
covered  over  it  may  be  with  the  glitter 
of  mammon,  with  the  dross  of  selfish- 
ness, one  little  particle  of  love,  which 
keeps  them  from  being  altogether  vanity. 
But  I  am  preaching  I  Tell  me,  I  say, 
have  you  rid  yourself  altogether  of 
lore?" 

Old  Sue  sat  still  and  thought.  Her 
mind  went  back  through  the  path  of 
weary  years,  to  the  days  when  a  happy 
child  she  had  clung  with  affection  to 
those  who  cherished  her  under  their 


roof,  who  called  her  their  darling;  she 
traced  her  own  life  as  she  grew  up  a 
wayward  beauty;  her  love  poured. out 
in  its  wealth  and  tenderness  upon  one 
her  parents  deemed  unworthy ;  her 
rebellion  and  forsaking  of  all  for  love  of 
him  who  was  to  be  father  and  mother  to 
her :  her  few  short  months  of  happiness 
and  a  terrible  awakening  as  the  earth 
received  to  its  boscm  her  love,  her  only 
joy,  save  an  infant  life  which  only  kept 
her  grief  from  laying  herself  by  his  side 
in  the  grave. 

Old  Sue  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept  as  the  memory  of  these  times 
came  so  vividly  upon  her.  The  evil- 
eyed  looked  gloomily. 

But  memory  would  not  stop  here — 
as  his  death  and  as  her  treasure's  birth. 
It  told  over  her  wrongs.  The  conscious- 
ness of  finding  herself  without  money, 
and  consequently  without  friends,  in  a 
great  city ;  the  long  days  of  travel,  with 
the  precious  little  one  in  her  arms,  to 
the  home  of  her  childhood ;  the  winter's 
night  tliat  heard  her  timorous  knock  at 
the  door  and 

The  one  at  her  side  looked  smilingly. 
The  teai's  had  dried,  and  foulest  hate 
scowled  forth  from  her  face. 

And  the  same  wild  night  heard  a 
father's  curse  upon  his  offspring;  it  saw 
a  woman  faint  and  foot- worn  go  forth ; 
with  its  winds  and  storms  it  hushed  a 
child's  cry  for  ever,  and  wrought  long 
months  of  disease  upon  the  mother. 
From  that  bed  of  sickness.  Memory  told 
her  how  she  rose  with  vows  of  ven- 
geance, but  it  did  not  dare  to  dwell 
upon  the  unnatural  crimes  which  fol- 
lowed, of  vain  endeavors  to  escape 
remorse,  of  her  flight  over  the  sea,  of 
the  years  she  had  wished  to  die. 

She  rose  from  her  seat — trembling  and 
pale — for  she  had  dared  to  think  upon 
her  sinful  past.  She  had  a  parent's 
love  and  it  had  cursed  instead  of  blessed 
her ;  she  won  a  dearer  love,  and  it  died 
from  her ;  a  child's  love  had  blossomed 
in  her  heart,  but  it  was  rudely  killed  and 
its  death  terribly  avenged.  She  had  no 
other  love — all  was  unfriendliness  and 
hate. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  said  the  old 
man  calmly.    He  knew  that  she  was  his. 

"  Let  me  first  warm  myself  before  my 
journey,"  replied  she.  Then  she  gath- 
ered all  the  faggots  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  kindled  them.  The  room 
hlhzed  in  a  moment.  As  the  flames 
leaped  fierce  and  hot. 

"I  am  ready  ^  said  she. 
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That  night  good  John  Benton  came  ing.    And  what  confirmed  the  narration 

riding  from  Plvmoath.  As  he  approached  was,  that  no  hones  could  be  found  among 

old  Sne^s  hut  he  saw  the  fire  burst  forth  the  ruins — neither  was  old  Sue  Ward 

firom  its  windows,  and  strangest  of  all,  seen  any  more. 

two  shadowy  forms   glided    far  away  This  is  a  story  believed  by  many  per- 

above  the  burning  flames,  flying  into  the  sons  to  the  present  day,  and  on  account 

darkness  of  Uie  night,  while  a  gust  of  of  which,  every  old  house  thereabouts 

wind  mightier  than  ever  he  had  before  has  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  its  door,  and 

felt,  almost  blew  him  from  his  horse.  thiB  maxim  prevails  : 

These  things  he  averred  to  the  crowd 

who  collected  around  the  burning  dwell-  ohskisu  lots  lest  you  bkooms  vanity. 


OTTILIA. 

ALOW,  sad  brow  with  folded  hair, 
From  whose  deep  night,  one  pallid  rose 
White  moonlight  through  the  darkness  throws; 

A  head,  whose  lordly,  only  crown 
Of  pride,  Olympian  Juno  might 
Have  worn  for  the  great  god^s  delight ; 

Deep  eyes,  immixed  of  night  and  fire, 
In  whose  large  motion  you  might  see 
Her  royal  soiS  lived  royally. 

Unstained  by  any  earthly  soil, 
And  onlv  caring  to  walk  straight 
The  road  ordained  to  her  by  Fate. 

Iler  jewelled  hands  across  the  keys. 

Flashed  through  the  twilight  of  the  room, 
A  double  light,  of  jgem  and  tune  ; 

Still,  while  she  played,  you  saw  that  hand 
Glide  ghostly  white,  and  fearless  wave 
Dead  faces  up  from  Memory's  grave. 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  wall. 
Sweet  tears  came  to  the  heart's  relief, 
She  sat  and  sang  us  into  grief — 

Tet  now  she  played  some  liquid  song 
A  happy  lover  would  have  sung. 
If  once  he  could  have  found  a  tongne ; 

And  now  the  sparkling  octaves  ran 

Through  the  quick  dance.  Whose  tangled  braid 
Now  caught  the  sunlight,  now  the  shade ; 

And  now  the  boatman's  evening  song. 
As,  rowing  homeward  down  the  stream. 
He  sees  his  maiden's  garments  gleam 

Beside  the  tree — the  trysting-plaoe —  ^ 

Whil^the  sad  singer,  whippoorwill. 
Cries  from  the  willow  by  tne  mill. 

Yet,  howsoe'er  her  music  ran, 
A  sigh  WM8  in  it,  and  a  sense 
Of  some  dread  voice  that  called  us  hence ; 

A  voice  that  even  now  I  hear — 
Although  the  hand  that  touched  those  keys, 
Bests  on  her  heart,  that  sleeps  in  peace. 
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THE     HUNT. 


IN  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  "  Pea- 
Green,^'  a  feminine  hand  touched, 
gently  and  skilfully,  a  few  items  of  the 
experience  of  a  school-mistress  in  Texas. 
The  famous  picture  of  Shenstone's  is  not 
at  hand  to  verify  her  words  by  quota- 
tion ;  perhaps,  with  all  his  sympathy  for 
the  character,  the  Texan  adventuress 
could  teach  the  poet,  if  living,  some 
things  out  of  the  circle  of  his  observa- 
tion. Her  narration  carries  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  cast  an  eye  occasionally,  out  of 
a  southern  school-room.  The  following 
jottings  have  been  instigated  by  her  de- 
scription, and  so  far  as  they  coincide  in 
spirit,  their  features  must  be  accorded  to 
her  as  the  first  gleaner. 

Some  of  the  good  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  and  a  portion  of  New  Eng- 
land, now  and  then,  hunoorously  sketch 
a  Yankee  teacher,  in  the  wordi  of  the 
quasi  proverb,  that  he  comes  up  from 
the  east  with  a  spelling-book  in  one 
hand,  and  a  halter  in  the  other,  prepar- 
ed for  either  extreme,  of  *^  teaching  a 
school,  or  stealing  a  horse."  This  was 
once  so  generally  true,  that  the  caustic 
saying  of  a  quiet  wit  embraced  the  ex- 
perience of  neighborhoods.  Beyond  the 
latitude  of  those  States,  the  equipment 
has  changed  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality.  Halters  are  exchanged  for  pat- 
ent medicines,  or  new  inventions.  With- 
in a  range  of  a  score  of  miles,  are  five 
Yankee  teachers,  now  the  heads  of  good 
schools,  formerly  the  hawkers  of  pills, 
lightning-rods,  tooth-ache  drops,  and 
various  syrups.  Laying  aside  their  peri- 
patetic Galenships,  they  assume  the  stole 
of  a  master,  and  dispute  the  palm  of  ency- 
clopsddic  knowledge  with  the  lawyer  and 
priest  of  the  vicinage.  Besides,  they 
teach  no  schools — nothing  less  than  an 
academy^  ye  shades  of  Attic  doctors. 
The  reply  of  Bos  well's  father,  the  Scotch 
"Laird  of  Auchnileck,"  to  an  inquirer 
was  printed :  *'  There's  nae  hope  for 
Jamie,  mon.  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte. 
What  do  you  think,  mon?  He's  done 
wi'  Paoli — he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping 
scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose  tail 
do  yon  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to 
now,  mon?  A  dominie^  mon — an  auld 
dominie ;  he  keepit  a  schule,  and  oan*d 
it  an  (icaademy.^^  Old  Auobnileok  had 
an  eye  for  the  pretension  of  his  day,  and 


has  stamped  well  tlie  full-grown  humbug 
of  the  present^the  one  humbug  which 
overshadows  all  others  of  whatever  mar- 
vellous presumptions.  Schools  no  long- 
er exist  in  the  towns  and  villages,  rarely 
in  the  fields ;  academies  and  colleges 
supplant  them.  All  this  in  a  parenthe- 
sis. 

Finding  thai  a  magisterial  port  and 
learned  way  procured  more  respect  and 
dollars  than  peddUng  elixirs  and  pana- 
ceas, the  change  is  effected  in  the  moult- 
ing of  a  snake.  Some  found  it  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage,  or  the  stepping- 
stone  to  sudden  competencies.  Others 
followed,  enticed  by  the  glittering  narra- 
tives of  teachers,  who  married  young 
heiresses,  or  witching  widows,  with 
much  land,  and  many  negroes.  The  ro- 
mance is  still  alluring  enough  to  draw 
yearly  its  supply  of  ready- made  teach- 
ers. Within  a  few  years  the  proverb 
above  has  become  acclimated  at  South- 
ern hearths;  so  that  the  reception  ofj 
Yankee  masters  is  on  the  wane. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  field  when 
your  informant  came  hither ;  a  change 
for  the  better  quahty  of  instructors  was 
the  quotation  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
nothing  less  than  "  a  graduate"  was  re- 
ceived. Yet  some  of  the  o)i  regime 
then  existed,  and  still  rule  the  benches. 
This  immigration,  in  spite  of  prejudice^ 
was  in  many  .things  much  the  best,  aa 
far  as  conscientious  faithfulness  was  con- 
cerned. They  knew  the  "  spelling-book" 
and  taught  it ;  now  the  spelHng-book  is 
nearly  effete.  An  illustration;  a  few 
evenings  since,  one  of  New  England's 
originals,  half  actor,  half  tailor,  who  has 
wandered  hither,  under  the  half-spent 
forcexommunicated  to  him  by  his  pro- 
genitor Ishmael,  became  excited  in  a 
conversation  with  the  installed  school- 
master, and  exclaimed —  "  I  reckon  I 
know  its  spelling  right;  look  in  Web- 
ster ;  there  youMl  iSnd  it — in  the  spellin'- 
book — I  didn't  teach  school  three  months 
in  New  Orleans  for  nothin' — and  when 
I  quit,  I  was  a  dab  at  8pellin\" 

Would  that  more  of  both  instructors 
and  pupils  were  orthographical  "  dabs.'* 
For  reasonable  hope  might  then  be  enter- 
tained that  the  present  woeful  tortion  of 
the  alphabet  would  be  exchanged  for  a 
knowledge  of  English  letters,  at  least;, 
superior  to  the  '^  elegant  extracts"  eizliir 
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l^tod  .in  Dutch  advertisemcDts,  and  on 
the  signs  of  cross-roads  groceries.  When 
the  present  generation  of  active  busi- 
ness men  lias  passed  away,  their  sons 
may  advance  with  capacities  better 
trained  to  estimate  the  curriculum  of  a 
choice  instruction.  Advancement  has 
been  made,  and  further  improvement  in 
the  attitude  of  the  general  understand- 
ing cannot  be  checked.  It  must  come, 
like  the  wave  climbing  to  the  breast  of 
the  olitf,  at  whose  foot  tbe  spray  of  the 
on-conjing  waters  is  now  liardly  cast. 

This  half  prophesy  could  not  have 
been  uttered  years  ago,  as  the  writer 
lamentably  felt,  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
soil  of  Georgia.  I  had  hcea  placed  in 
school  for  years — ^long  enough  to  acquire, 
by  moderate  industry,  some  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  wide  fields  open  to  the  eye 
of  judgment  and  imagination;  a  stubborn 
rust  of  habit  had  overgrown  the  body, 
and  seemingly  tended  to  the  inertness 
of  a  reading  life.  A  sudden  misfortune 
as  suddenly  acted  upon,  wrested  me  from 
the  shadows  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  impelled  me  southward,  where  I 
expected  to  find  rolling  Savannahs 
instinct  with  majesty  and  quiet  power, 
but  where  were  found  neglected  fallow- 
ground**,  overlaid  with  pine-knots  and 
alive  with  lizards.  An  early  frost  had 
cut  short  the  hope  of  the  planter,  and 
laid  low  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  Geor- 
gian vegetation.  The  climate  seemed 
but  the  slow  fever  of  a  wasting  land. 
Its  mildness  was  a  contrast  to  the  repul- 
sive features  of  the  soil,  imagination 
bad  formed  a  false  picture  of  perpetual 
blooms  and  the  never-ceasing  song  of 
birds — falsely ;  ay,  how  falsely,  he  only 
can  tell,  who  has  never  witnessed  the 
fierce  heats  of  noonday  suns  firing  the 
air  with  tropic  rays,  whose  vertical 
shafts  are  red-hot  arrows,  while  a  bas- 
tard simoom  sweeps  the  land.  How, 
then,  can  even  a  blown  imagination 
reproduce  the  lithe  vine,  the  tangled 
green  of  the  thicket,  the  overheaped 
baskets  of  flowers  wildly  thrown  by  the 
early  year  broad-cast  over  forest  and 
glade? 

Vivid  fancy  and  plastic  form  collect- 
ed the  shattered  beauty  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis;  but,  when  Nature  drops 
withered  remains  in  Autumn^s  lap,  what 
spirit  shall  call  back  the  once  unchal- 
lenged grace  of  her  painting  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  skeleton,  save  the  revo- 
lution of  that  stern  god,  Time,  that  binds 
and  unbinds,  creates  and  destroys,  de- 
lighting ia  the  change  and  interchange 


of  the  circle  of  things?  My  eager  ap- 
petite for  novel  forms  of  natural  loveli- 
ness kecked  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
landscape  of  a  Southern  autumn,  to  the 
checkered  livery  of  the  Northern  dol- 
phin. 

Perhap!»,  this  disgust  was  increased  by 
the  ways  of  some  of  the  people  inhabit- 
ing the  red  hills  and  sandy  bottoms  of 
the  arable  lands.  Quere :  Reader,  how 
would  the  fop  Pelham  or  Beau  Brum- 
mel  have  felt,  once  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Squire  Westerns  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnions  ?  Similarly,  in  manner, 
if  not  degree,  did  I  feel,  in  exchanging 
the  precise  and  select  demeanor  of 
teachers  for  the  naturally  fre«h,  though 
seemingly  uncouth,  ways  of  planters. 
Like  many  others,  I  came  well  laden 
with  introductory  letters,  serviceable 
only  for  the  moment,  valuable  only  in 
forming  speaking  acquaintances,  as  the 
experience  of  many  will  testify.  As  the 
hunter  for  schools  passes  about  among 
the  people,  a  somewhat  intimate  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  the  habits  of  the  stur- 
dy landlords.  My  first  essay  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  The  resources  of 
introductions  being  exhausted,  and  with 
little  benefit,  I  determined  to  conceal  or 
not  exhibit  an  equally  large  bundle  of 
testimonials  of  capacity.  Well,  that  I 
did.  I  have  since  seen  some  ludicrous 
receptions  given  to  these  wordy  and 
cheap  papers  of  ability,  and  had  cause 
to  thank  prudence  in  this  matter. 

Throwing  these  into  a  corner  of  my 
trunk,  I  mounted  a  clay-bank  colored 
nag,  and  rode  to  the  hunt,  thinking  that 
fortune  would  smile  upon  tlie  first 
effort — that  the  attempt  would  be  of  a 
CflBsarean  type,  '^  teni,  vidi^  rici."  My 
visions  of  personal  importance  and  over- 
weening assumption  were  thoroughly 
dissipated  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
My  horse  proved  worse  than  thtf  rock- 
ing horse  once  used  as  a  penalty  for 
minor  felonies. 

This  mode  of  conveyance  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  was  novel  to  me,  and  the 
novelty  became  the  greater  as  observa- 
tion showed  it  to  be  a  general  custom. 
Light  vehicles  are  more  in  vogue  now, 
but  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  cus- 
tom. Every  one  has  his  horse,  like  the 
Arab,  however  poor  he  may  be,  even  if 
he  wants  the  Irishman's  more  service- 
able companion,  the  cow.  Has  the 
reader  ever  noticed  the  journey  of  Pe- 
verel  on  horseback  through  the  west  of 
England,  which  the  masterly  hand  of 
the  great  Scotch  novelist  has  illustrated 
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with  bis  Qsnal  fascinating  colors  of  na- 
tional costoins.  If  he  has  been  lead  by 
his  curiosity  in  this  matter,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  note  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  our  own  day  in  this  trivial  point. 
The  custom,  and  the  rate  of  daily  travel 
confined  to  an  easy  walk,  are  the  same — 
thns  continuing  a  journey  of  days  and 
weeks  in  the  unvarying  jog. 

My  day's  ride  ended  in  a  hamlet  call- 
ed the  "dark  corner,"  with  more  of 
troth  than  poetry.  Morning  showed 
what  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  night 
had  hid  from  view — the  hotel — perhaps 
its  repute  in  the  vicinity  was  equal  to 
that  of  metropolitan  hotels,  or  those 
of  fashionable  watering-places.  My  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  school  were  limited 
to  a  few  inquiries — being  satisfied  with 
appearances,  often  worse  than  the  ac- 
tuality. 

Here  was  another  innovation  on  old 
ideas — the  day  being  Saturday,  divine 
worship  was  held  in  the  neighborhood 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  day.  Ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  the  landlord, 
with  others,  I  went  to  the  meeting- 
house, prompted  more  by  curiosity  than 
devotion.  The  results  of  inquiry  only 
quickened  curiosity. 

My  lot  was  in  the  midst  of  "Hard- 
shell Baptists."  This  term  "Hard- 
shell "  has  no  reference  to  political  divi- 
sions, whether  of  Northern,  Western, 
or  Southern  origin;  but  was  given  to 
the  denomination  because,  professing 
the  same  general  creed  as  other  Baptists, 
they  withhold  all  support  to  foreign 
evangelical  Tnissions,  against  which  they 
set  their  faces  like  flint.  They  are 
generally  very  plain  people,  indulging 
in  no  ostentation  or  luxury,  mostly  with 
moderate  means,  and  for  their  proverbial 
honesty  and  promptness  in  paying  debts 
may  be  called  the  Quakers  of  the  South. 
They  ape  no  style,  are  led  away  by  no 
fashions,  hate  all  popular  innovations 
upon  manners  and  beliefs,  and  esteem 
strong  common-sense,  unaided  by  dis- 
cipliuary  instruction,  in  its  disconnected 
utterances,  as  superior  to  all  the  lumber 
of  books  and  graces  of  schools.  (Hence 
my  efforts  to  teach  were  rationally 
durable.) 

The  meeting-house,  whither  we  walk- 
ed, was  built  of  hewn  logs,  unceiled  and 
unplastered,  with  sliding  window-shut- 
ters of  plank,  having  long  benches 
placed,  as  in  a  school-room,  for  seats :  it 
was  situated  in  a  grove,  a  short  way 
firom.tho  hamlet,  near  a  pleasant  spring 


of  water.  Hither,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  came  numerous  planters  with 
wives  on  pillions,  now  a  horse,  now  a 
mule  bearing  two  or  three  girls  or  boys 
— none  coming  in  light  wagons,  or  pro- 
vincially  "buggies." 

Honest,  quiet,  and  cordial  greetings 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  them  all  as 
they. met  in  groups,  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  as  by  second  nature,  under  the 
broad  trees.  Stranger  as  I  was,  I  yet 
received  the  cordial  grasp  and  the  con- 
versational coin  of  the  day.  After  the 
discussion  of  planting  interests  and  kin- 
dred topics  was  exhausted,  a  white- 
locked  father  stood  in  the  door,  and 
proclaimed — "  The  hour  for  service  is 
cum,  bretlieren."  Instantly,  the  buzz 
and  laugh  outside  ceased,  there  was  a 
smoothing  of  hair,  cleansing  of  throats, 
brushing  of  clothes,  a  unanimous  start 
for  the  doors,  women  to  the  right  and 
men  to  the  left.  The  staid  members  of 
the  church  took  their  seats  near  the  pul- 
pit; others  in  regular  bench  platoons, 
according  to  grade  and  age  of  piety  and 
years ;  while  the  frolicsome  fell  back  in 
the  rear  seats,  behind  whom  were  the 
slaves.  When  once  within,  and  the  eyes 
were  cast  about,  the  interior  brings  to 
mind  the  quaint  conceit  of  old  George 
Ohapman : — 

"  If  ever  I  be  worth  a  hoose  again, 
VU  build  aU  Inward ;  not  a  light  shall  ope 
The  common  out-way ;  no  expense ;  no  art. 
No  ornament,  no  door,  will  I  use  there ; 
But  raise  all  plain  and  rudely,  like  a  ramoire 
Against  the  false  society  of  men, 
That  sUU  batters 

All  reason  piece-meal,  and  for  earthly  greatn«M 
All  heavenly  comforts  rarifles  the  air, 
ini  Uierefore  live  in  dark ;  and  all  my  light, 
Like  ancient  temples,  let  In  at  my  top.'* 

The  Elizabethan  poet  was  a  "Hard- 
shell "  in  his  style  of  archilecture — per- 
haps a  little  more  of  a  non-conformist 
than  his  modern  brothers.  However, 
the  present  house  seemed  more  suitable 
to  a  warm  climate  than  to  English 
dampness. 

If  the  "  Hards" — or  as  they  designate 
themselves,  the  Primitive  Baptists— dis- 
card all  claim  to  fashion  in  other  mat- 
ters, as  sincerely  as  in  the  conduct  of 
"service/'  there  seems  to  be  no  place 
for  future  in-break  upon  the  idiosyncra- 
cy  of  the  sect.  How  the  patriarchs  re- 
gulated antediluvian  worship,  in  their 
wide  pasture-lands,  may  be  a  mooted 
question  among  Biblical  antiquarians; 
yet  coigeoture  might  receive  some  hints 
touching  the  question,  among  the  mod- 
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ern  worshippers  in  the  woods.  Form 
consists  in  the  want  of  all  forms ;  cere- 
mony is  only  a  traditional  rnle  to  follow 
general  impulse.  The  fashionable  choirs 
of  cathedrals,  the  stiff  routine  of  a  vil- 
lage band  of  singers,  or  the  fire-side 
songs  by  family  voices,  differ  from  the 
ragged  surges  of  forest  airs,  ebbing  and 
flowing  with  individual  caprice,  mono- 
tone, onaver,  slide,  slip  and  burst,  in  the 
same  aegree,  manner,  spirit,  and  origin- 
ality, as  Jullien*s  orchestral  triumphs 
diflTer  from  the  banjo  tunes  of  a  negro, 
in  the  back  room  of  a  "  pi ney- woods'* 
grocery.  Bob  Acres  would  describe 
them  as  perfect  *^  masters  and  mistresses 
of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  mmblante, 
and  quiverante." 

Thus  far,  as  being  but  a  poor  singer, 
my  judgment  was  liable  to  err;  in  the 
remainder,  this  deponent  wishes  to  be 
•  understood  as  conforming  t<">  historic  ac- 
curacy.    After    the  songs,   expectation 

labored  through  a  deep  silence  of 

minutes  for  the  uprising  of  the  preacher^ 
He  uprose — ^a  man  of  hard  aspect,  a 
covenanter  in  blood  and  deed,  not  a  mark 
on  him  of  silken  orthodoxy,  but  clad  in 
home-spun,  hybrid  cut,  between  the  full 
Quaker  dress,  and  the  sportsman's  round- 
about. His  locks  were  trimmed  like  the 
Puritans,  who  used  to  cut  their  hair 
along  the  rim  of  a  basin  turned  over 
their  heads ;  his  low  projecting  forehead 
hung  down  on  a  largo  flat  nose,  nearly 
concealing  the  eyes  beneath  a  shag  of 
brows ;  a  close  shaven  chin  was  dappled 
with  the  blue  roots  of  a  veteran  beard ; 
around  the  neck  a  cavernous  stcck,  into 
which  at  times  the  chin  sunk  liiie  a  log 
swaying  in  deep  waters;  his  narrow 
shoulders  jerked,  his  long  arms  became 
violently  excited,  and  twirled  around 
and  around  in  the  loud  parts  of  his  ser- 
mon. Excitability  no  one  would  expect, 
who  saw  him  stand  peering  over  the 
seats,  then  contracted  in  a  stolid  mood, 
and  predestinated  hump,  not  deigning  to 
speak,  hardly  to  move,  save  the  rolling 
eyes.  Suspense  was  broken  by  an  asth- 
matic note;  he  rasped  his  throat  with 
another  phlegniatic  retch,  raised  the 
book  high  in  the  long  arms,  took  a  long 
look  around — and  laid  the  Bible  down. 
He  placed  the  handkerchief,  which  is 
usually  esteemed  the  peculiar  banner  of 
the  priesthood,  under  the  lid.  The 
preacher  rested  his  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  breathed  audibly.  The  chin  fell 
within  the  rim  of  the  open-mouthed 
stock.  Again  he  stood  erect,  took  out  a 
purse,  hud  a  bit  of  money  on  the  desk^ 


and  paused;  again  lifted  np  the  book, 
read  two  verses  from  the  Testament,  re- 
placed the  book,  wiped  his  mouth,  and 
replaced  the  handkerchief  in  the  conse- 
crated spot,  and  spoke : 

"  Breethereen,  I  came  to  this  text  in  a 
singMar  way — I  detarmined  that  I'd  take 
hold  of  no  text  that  didn't  take  hold  of 
me — I  read  one  text^  and  it  didn't  take 
hold  of  me ;  I  read  another,  and  it  didn't, 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  I  cum  to  the 
twelfth^  and  as  it  didn't  take  hold  of  me, 
80  I  took,  hold  of  it,  HerjB  it  ip,  in  the 
good  book.  Now,  breethereen,  do  ye  read 
yer  Bibles  ?  I  want  to  see  how  niany 
knows  where  them  verses  is  found. 
Now,  I'll  bet  this  here  dime"  (showing 
the  silver  coin  in  the  tips  of  his  fingorh) 
**  none  here  kin  tell  me  where  them  ver- 
ses is  found" — and  the  venerable  preach- 
er clenched  the  bet  against  the  house, 
by  a  blow  on  the  desk  that  would  have 
felled  an  ox. 

Does  the  reader  need  any  comment 
other  than  his  own  manufacture?  Make 
no  illicit  comparisons ;  comparisons  have 
no  place  in  such  emergencies;  wonder 
alone  locks  the  senses  in  a  pulseless, 
breathless  rest.  There  is  no  buzz  or 
mark  of  astonishment  exhibited  by  the 
audience,  other  than  the  ordinary  turn 
of  the  head.  All  seemed  right;  yet  they 
looked  as  though  they  hoped  some  one 
would  name  the  text  rightly.  The  look 
showed  nothing  but  a  curiosity  as  to  who 
would  be  the  lucky  one  that  could  up- 
hold the  claim  of  '^Hard  Shells,"  touch- 
ing their  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  It 
was  a  challenge  from  the  clergy  to  the 
laity.  Would,  could  any  dear  brother 
or  sister  meet  the  preacher  on  his  own 
ground?  Curiosity  began  to  slacken,  to 
waver,  became  uncertain,  finally  came 
doubt,  settling  down  into  defeat.  The 
preacher  had  the  day,  and  in  triumphant 
note  would  berate  them  for  slothfulness, 
and  send  them  home  stung  with  his  sar- 
casm. Hope  was  gone,  when  a  lank, 
bony  frame  rose  near  the  desk,  buttoned 
np  a  blue  over-all,  that  fell  to  his  feet, 
and  shrugged  his  angular  shoulders. 
After  all  eyes  were  centered  on  him,  he 
turned  up  his  face  to  the  preacher,  and 
said,  "  Brother,  it  is  a  small  bet,  but  I 
never  let  ^em  pass  ;"  he  referred  the  pas- 
sage correctly,  and  sat  down.  "The 
money's  yourn." 

The  preacher  had  met  his  match,  and 
carried  away  no  flag  of  trinmph.  Tho 
sermon  which  followed,  was  spoken 
langnidly — energy,  life,  pointed  and  pert, 
were  fled — ^the  repolse  given  by  the  lay 
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brother  to  the  clergy,  had  broken  the 
charm  of  the  preacher's  speech — his 
brain  was  pressed  down  with  the  inca- 
bns  of  chagrin.  The  war-note  was 
changed  for  the  evening  hymn;  the 
bngle  gave  place  to  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
The  sermon  closed;  the  announcement 
was  given  out  that  the  "ordinance  of 
feet-washin'  'ud  take  place"  on  the  mor- 
row, in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  What?  ^Bid 
I  hear  aright?  Feet- washing  ? — what 
did  it  mean  ?  Silence  again  was  the  best 
resort,  through  fear  of  exposing  myself 
to  laughter,  by  inquiring  into  the  matter, 
or  confessing  to  a  scoffing  spirit  if  found 
in  error.  My  perplexity  was  broken  by 
a  short  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  during  which  a  "  Hard  "  quoted  the 
passages  of  "  Scripter,"  taken  as  authority 
by  the  sect,  for  the  institution  and  per- 
formance of  public  "  feet-washing,"  as  a 
religious  rite. 

Here  was  an  episode  in  a  school-mas- 
ter's life,  unforeseen  by  Henry  Brougham, 
when  he  sent  the  pedagogue  **  abroad  ;" 
for  which,  perhaps,  the  great  reformer  is 
unaccountable,  as  ^he  rite  is  out  of  the 
establishment,  and  would  be  looked  upon 
by  High  or  Low  Church  with  the  same 
amazement  as  the  old  Roman  Flamens 
portrayed,  when  told  of  the  barbarous 
ritual  of  interior  Grermauy. 

On  next  day,  the  concourse  of  people 
at  the  "  meetin'  house  "  was  larger  than 
the  day  before.  A  new  brother  was 
expected  to  hold  forth,  causing  some 
httle  bustle.  His  sermon,  when  begun, 
was  original  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  His  object  seemed  to  be  to 
delineate  some  of  the  proprieties  of 
familiar  intercourse,  and  check  such  of 
the  practices  as  were  unauthorized  by 
"Hard  Shell"  usage.  Several  of  the 
popular  reforms  and  associations  were 
bluntly  rebuffed,  or  scouted  as  "in  folly 
ripe  and  reason  rotten."  Maine  Liquor 
Law  was  not  then  known  as  a  political 
measure ;  yet  the  same  ultimate  end  was 
foreshadowed  by  Temperance  Societies 
and  Sons  of  Temperance;  this  was 
enough  for  the  spirit  of  the  speaker,  who 
levelled  his  heaviest  guns  against  their 
batteries  and  felt  himself  successful  in 
planting  some  stunning  blows.  He  wa^ 
a  prose  Anacreon  in  his  adherence  to 
i  Bacchus,  as  a  duty  in  acknowledging 
'  the  good  things  of  the  world,  by  a  mode- 
j  rate  use,  reproving  their  abuse,  keeping 
^  the  golden  mean  and  avoiding  all  ex- 
tremes. £xcess  and  Tee-totalism  were 
bis  Soylla  and  Oharybdis.    To  show  that 


he  was  within  the  pale  of  the  "  Primi- 
tives "  in  this  matter,  he  narratied  a  case 
of  discipline,  in  which  Brother  Dupeasy 
had  been  reproved  by  the  church  for 
over-indulgence  in  peach -brandy ;  and 
upon  the  assertion  of  Brother  Dupeasy 
that  he  would  never  touch  another  drop 
so  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  again  reproved 
for  rejecting  the  manifest  gifts  of  mercy, 
and,  moreover,  the  brother  was  ordered 
to  continue  his  occasional  glass  but  never 
to  be  overcome  by  the  use.  "  That's  the 
Primitive  dectrine,  is'nt  it  breetheren?" — 
a  nodding  of  heads  and  bonnets  on 
right  and  left  fortified  the  worthy  laborer 
in  his  exposition  of  tenets. 

The  General  Mission  spirit  was  slightly 
touched,  as  being  a  subject  of  too  much 
magnitude  to  be  embraced  in  a  single 
sermon ;  still  there  was  promised  a  future 
hour  of  reckoning  against  this  Gorgon 
of  Hydras. 

As  a  final  shifting  of  pulpit  light, 
notice  was  taken  of  colloquial  expres- 
sions, by  this  censor  of  public  morals; 
in  his  appeals  to  the  congregation  for 
confirmations  of  his  positions,  he  fre- 
quently turned  to  his  associate  in  the 
desk,  who  sat  behind  him,  and  asked  if 
such  and  such  an  assertion  was  not  true— 
and  was  uniformly  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  His  objurgations  were  most- 
ly hurled  towards  idle  words,  cant  forms 
of  speech  and  popular  slang:  he  was 
distressed  in  this  matter,  and  labored 
loudly,  dogmatically,  and  hotly,  for 
thorough  reform  in  these  particulars. 
There  was  room  for  complaint,  as  his 
reception  exhibited. 

"  Breethereeu,  it  won't  do,  this  talk 
ain't  primitive ;  we  must  give  up  them 
worldly  remarks — ^must  we  not  brother  ? 
must  we  not  sister?"  The  appeal  direct 
was  answered  by  a  favoring  nod  from 
said  brother  and  said  sister.  ^^  Yes  sir-ee 
and  no  sir-ee  is  slang  terms  and  is  for- 
bidden. I  don't  like  'em,  nor  no  brother 
don't  like  'em;  they  despise  'em — ^they 
jeest  'bhor  'em,  kind  o'  naturally  (and 
wheeling  to  his  clerical  brother  in  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  exclaimed)— -I'm  de- 
tarmined  to  set  my  face  agin  'era,  now 
and  for  ever,  like  them  brothers  and 
sistei-8,  ain't  you  brother?" 

"Yes  sir-ee,  boss!"  replied  the  trip- 
ping divine.  There  was  need  of  "line 
upon  line,"  &c.,  to  such  a  waiting 
people. 

Exhortation  finished  the  exercise; 
then  followed  an  actual  general  toothing 
of  feet^  by  the  members  of  the  church; 
Uie  women  occupying  one  side,  behind 
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a  screen;  the  raen  openly  and  boldly 
presenting  themselves  for  cleansing. 
They  advanced  in  couples ;  one  topk  his 
seat  and  bared  his  foot  and  leg  to  the 
knee,  while  the  other  laying  aside  his 
coat,  girding  himself  with  a  towel, 
kneeled  at  the  basin  and  washed  and 
wiped  the^ready  member;  oflSces  were 
then  exchanged,  the  couple  retired,  and 
another  brace  of  the  unwashed  came  up 
to  the  water.  Four  or  more  couples 
were  busy  together — exhorting  each 
other  with  good  counsel,  and  flattering 
unction,  familiarly  quoting  the  words  of 
"Brother  Peter  and  Brother  Paul." 
Day's  worship  being  closed,  all  went 
homeward,  the  young  pairing  off  in 
couples  through  the  woods. 
My  object  in  visiting  this  region  was 


fruitless  in  direct  benefit,  but  indirectly 
of  much  instruction  and  a  little  new  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  My  attention 
was  called  the  next  day  to  a  "notice" 
stuck  up  with  wafers  on  the  walls  of  the 
piazza.  Ye  great  nationd  educators  and » 
Smithsonian  Rectors,  read : 

"WANTED, 

"A  teacher  with  a  family,  whose  services  are  worth 
500  dollars  a  year.  Come  and  you  will  be  as  a  light 
in  a  shining  land.  Our  county  contains  over  1000 
adults  who  do  not  know  their  alphabet.  Come  aod 
we  trust  a  halo  of  success  will  crown  your  eflRorts. 
We  appeal  to  the  ladles  of for  assistance." 

"Our  county"  was  in  my  route: 
tluther  I  went,  and  may  possibly  detail 
hereafter  its  incidents,  if  these  "  present 
presentments  "  please. 


A   WATER   STUDY. 
Ohiare,  fresche  c  dolci  acque.— PrfrarM. 


HANS  tucked  in  the  last  edge  of  the 
blanket,  placed  a  rod  slant  against 
the  wall,  to  support  a  copy  of  "The 
Times,"  which,  like  a  head  tent,  kept  the 
flies  and  the  sun  from  my  eyes,  and  then 
left  me  for  two^  hours,  like  one  of  the 
swathed  effigies  on  a  cathedral  monu- 
ment. I  was  packed — arms  bound  to 
my  sides,  feet  wrapped  together,  a  pile 
of  fabrics  rising  ten  inclies  from  my  , 
chest,  and  a  wet  sheet  clinging  to  my 
skin ;  thus  made  statuesque,  and  vision 
itself  shut  in  by  the  paper  canopy  not 
an  ell  from  my  nose,  there  was  clearly 
but  two  things  for  a  patient  man  to  do- 
sleep  or  think.  I  did  both,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  united  and  the  alternate  pro- 
cess, was  a  dream  of  water,  its  wonders 
and  blessings,  which  rendered  me,  for 
the  first  time,  really  conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  degree  of  my  obligations, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  economical,  to 
that  unappreciated  olemeht.  As  it  oozed 
in  and  out  of  every  pore,  sounded  in  the 
adjacent  douche^  dripped  as  the  incubat- 
ing philosophers  of  the  sitz-baths  rose 
up  near  by, — presenting  itself  thus  to 
the  senses  as  a  great  healing  agent^  I 
mused  of  its  virtues,  its  history,  and  its 
power :  follow,  gentle  reader,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  water  study,  become  aqnatio 
awhile ;  lose  thyself  in  water  as  a  gold- 


fish in  his  teeming  globe,  and  submit  thy 
fancy  to  the  sceptre  of  Aquarius. 

Enshrined  in  water,  let  us  meditate  its 
office,  recall  our  walks  by  rivers,  and  our 
sensations  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  our 
vigils  on  cliff  and  strand,  with  a  bound- 
less seaward  landscape,  the  mystery  of 
the  tides,  the  fable  of  Arethusa,  the 
enormous  leviathan,  and  tiny  nautilus, 
the  luxury  of  a  glass  of  iced  Croton, 
and,  what  Mrs.  Kemble  calls  "  ablution- 
ary  privileges."  Water ! — it  overflowed 
the  primeval  world ;  its  sublimest  altar 
is  the  goal  of  pilgrims  on  this  continent ; 
it  constitutes  three-quarters  of  the  globe ; 
to  tunnel  and  bridge  it,  is  the  highest  art 
of  engineer  and  architect;  its  natural 
direction  ordains  the  first  paths  of  man- 
kind, and  the  course  of  empire ;  thrown 
on  the  strained  ropes  that  at  Rome  failed 
to  bring  the  precious  obelisk  to  its  base, 
the  quivering  mass  of  Egyptian  granite 
settled  at  once,  amid  the  breathless  ex- 
pectancy of  thousands.  How  like  a  con- 
scious thing  of  beauty  it  sparkles,  winds, 
foams,  whirls,  dances,  leaps,  nestles  and 
rushes  in  the  rapids  of  Niagara!  To 
wander  along  them  and  gaze  down  from 
the  bridge  upon  that  evolution  of  water, 
and  stand  in  the  tower,  between  the  two 
great  cataracts,  or  to  track  the  rocky 
gorge  at  Trenton,  and  watch  the  amber 
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hnmanity  in    a   tear, 
power  in  a  torrent. 

Water,  of  all  scenic  materials,  has  the 
greatest  incidental  effect:  how  the  Golden 
Horn  lends  beauty  to  the  minarets  and 
cypresses  of  Stanibonl ;  and  the  crescent- 
shaped  bay  of  Messina  glitters,  at  mid- 
nighty  with  the  flitting  torches  of  the 
boatniftn  in  pursuit  of  the  sword-fish : 
>yell  did  the  aborigines  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi name  their  favorite  cascade 
"the  laughing  water,"  for  its  white 
gleam  and  cheerful  flash  rings  through 
the  trees  like  an  hilarity  of  nature. 
What  scene  can  be  imagined  more  poet- 
ically eloquent  of  Shakespeare,  than  the 
sight  of  the  Avon  from  one  of  the  an- 
tique oriel  windows  of  Warwick  Oastle 
—gliding  under  majestic  elms,  through 
a  green  lawn,  with  a  pair  of  stately 
white  swans  on  its  bosom?  To  sit  in 
the  ivy-clad  grotto,  and  hear  the  tink- 
ling rill  of  Egeria's  fount,  is  to  catch  the 
very  spirit  of  mythological  grace.  What 
a  noble  phase  in  architecture  is  the 
bridge  ;  those  aerial  curves,  with  mossy 
escutcheons,  that  span  the  Arno ;  that 
open,  dizzy, '  and  wire-hung  structure 
that  joins  the  cliffs  of  Niagara  River ; 
and  that  closed  one  of  marble  over 
which  the  Venetian  prisoners  passed  to 
a  mysterious  death— how  do  they  haunt 
the  imagination,  firm  and  massive, 
graceful  and  symbolic — with  the  stream 
rushing  onward,  or  idly  creeping  below  I 
The  face  of  the  land  is  subject  to 
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to  do  njisclnef,  ^>n^  material 
to  intellectual  g>steconomi- 
surrounded  by  c^»ssolved  in 
date  a  province.'-  quality  of 
There  is  a  pli^-ndensed  by 
and  the  laws  o^gs  on  every 
but  discern  it. '^fdrop^ ;  ^"^ 
lative  writer,  i  it  spans  like 
tion  and  iniag«>«t ween  earth 
tlie  mind  ?  rey-  floats  every 
you  can  brin^  mill  whose 
analogy.  Theythe  villager's 
and  permeate  *7  arches  that 
voiis  fluid?,  a^a,  the  wreaths 
where  their  n  tVomthe  pant- 
of  arranging  wer  that  makes 
that  they  ha  ^ad,  the  gaseous 
of  though t.'Juvenates  the  in- 
resistance,  makes  bright  the 
capacity  o  bumid  inhalation 
parency,  f»  of  the  sleeping  in- 
reflects  oiparkles  at  sunrise  on 
color  of  >«id  the  rainbow  that 
it— itsdidelnge — all  proclaim 
light,  to  »eerle3s  vassal  of  man 
to  scene 

mechan'ftted  to  human  love  and 
includ<48sociaiion8 1 — sprinkled 
wateithe  emblem  of  baptism, 
scioTOe  as  the  sign  of  U)ilsome 
lat€«  cold  embrace  sinks  the 
thaicide,  and  plunges  the  ad- 
tliliver  fijr  the  pearls  which 
Ciieck  of  beauty.  Archimedes 
'ecious  law  of  nature  as  he  dis- 
A  fluid  particles ;  and  beside  its 


innumerable  vicissitudes,  but  the  larger,  pool  praverfuUy  waited  the  crip- 
water-courses  identify  historical  locali-r' ttie  miracle  of  Bethesda.  At  the 
ties,  and  are  consecrated  by  the  fame  i  of  Jacob  was  Rebecca  wooed  and 
bards  and  heroes.  By  the  watersm,  and  by  that  of  Samaria,  Christ 
Babylon  the  exiles  sat  down  and  tilked  of  the"  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from 
The  Moorish  fountains  at  C  the  lava-heights  of  the  volcano,  its  con- 
seem  to  mourn  the  exodus  of  ^'  '    '  "  '    '     ^— ~ 


once  slept  to  their  lulling  musin- 
ecmtadinay  with  well-poised  Uw 
a  mountain  path  at  sunset  mol 
effective  figure  in  an  Ita'  ^ver 
and  the  old  sculptors  f  ^  .Je  - 
versal  associations  w^''^^.  m^j 
sented  the  goddess,,*^*  *:  \^^ 
or  emerging  from  r  7  '*^ 
part  of  the  contemc^®  i^  *  - 
Walton  found  in  a^^«^  ^*?^^^  '* 
placid  or  ripplin?  i^s  mira- 
sensiiive  ear,  " -ts  colorless 
enamelled  stor*^^  F®®  ^^^^ 
dicated  the  o^  property— 
water  when<^®^**^^  JJ^® 
longed  criti''  ^y,  what 

radical,  Le 


gealed  fleece  is  borne  to  cool  the  bevera- 
ges of  fervid  Sicily,  and  the  earthquake's 
shock  is  foretold  by  its  sudden  retreat 
into  the  depths  of  the  ground  ;  how  like 
battlements  of  crystal  it  rose  on  either 
side  of  the  fugitive  host  of  Israel,  and, 
with  elegiac  moans,  closed  over  the  bo- 
loved  heart  of  Shelley!  What  were 
Venice  without  the  liquid  floor  whence 
sprin.'  so  mjigically  her  crumblmg  pala- 
ces, or  Holland,  shorn  of  the  glory  which 
her   wondrous  birth  amid  ♦'-^ 


•ch  into 
•ace  of 
ult  of 
lore; 


^  crowns  her  wondrous  birth  amid  the 
P'  waves?  There  is  significance,  us  well 
fif  as  beauty,  in  the  fable  that  makes  Venus 
^^®  a  child  of  the  sea,  and  robes  the  Naiads 
fK^^ith  unearthly  grace.  Undine  is  more 
H«!/'*n  an  allegory,  and  in  Mussulman 
T^"^  utions  there  ir*  spiritual  worth.  The 
TJ^c  toina  of  Versailles  in  tlieir  spark- 
®g?  ?J  ,^y,  symbolize  the  gay  and  hgh^ 
^«»«itudt  -lition  whose  king*  thus  adorned 
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the  royal  gardens ;  the  canals  of  the  low 
countries  typify  the  plodding  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
America  are  on  the  same  broad  scale  as 
her  national  development. 

How  naturally  do  these  associations 
glide  into  the  verse  of  the  poet  I  Each 
sings  his  favorite  stream.  The  ^'' dolci 
acque'^  inspired  Petrarch  at  Vaucluse; 
Bvron  sang  the  "blue  and  arrowy 
Rhone."  Can  we  behold  the  Dannbe 
and  not  think  of  the  dying  gladiator^s 
"young  barbarians  there  at  play  ; — they 
and  their  Dacian  mother?"  or  the 
Thames,  and  not  breathe  a  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  Thomson  and  Hood  ? — watch 
the  "  hissing  urn,"  unmindful  of  Cow- 
per ;  or  drink  from  "  the  moss-covered 
bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well,"  nor  re- 
peat the  household  tribute  of  a  native 
bard?  "The  white  swan  spreads  her 
snowy  sail,"  in  PercivaPs  lyric  to  Seneca 
Lake;  "my  name  was  writ  in  water," 
18  the  meek  epitaph  of  Keats ;  to  cele- 
brate a  cloud  was  akin  to  Shelley's  ge- 
nius, and  "  The  Fountain"  is  one  of  Bry- 
ant^a  most  felicitous  poems ;  the  lakes  of 
Windermere  reflect  the  benign  serenity 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  every  rustic  mill 
in  England  enshrines  the  name  of  Ten- 
nyson ;  Irving's  fame,  as  well  as  home, 
u  identified  with  the  Hndson,  and  the 
Tweed  gurgles  over  its  stony  bed  the 
dirge  of  Scott.  Groldsmith's  flute  seems 
yet  to  echo  "  beside  the  murmuring 
liOire,"  and  Campbell's  spirit  to  haunt 
the  Susquehanna ;  when  the  Po  is  swol- 
len by  freshets,  we  quote  Tasso's  line, 
^^pare  ehe  porta  guerra  e  non  tributo  al 
fwartf."  Falconer,  Childe  Harold,  Dib- 
din,  the  bard  of  Hope,  and  Barry  Corn- 
wall, have  sung  of  the  sea  as  the  scene 
of  shipwreck,  of  freedom,  of  cheery 
toil,  of  deadly  strife,  and  of  immortal 
▼alor,  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  delight 
and  of  death,  in  numbers  attuned  to  its 
own  changeful  moods  and  noble  rhythm. 

When,  indeed,  the  poets  draw  near  to 
tiie  waters  and  celebrate  their  grace  and 
marvels,  it  is  as  if  a  votary  of  Nature 
laid  his  tender  homage  before  her  crystal 
altar.  Hear  Byron  apostrophe  to  Velino, 
and  Brainard  proclaiming  that  Niagara's 
proud  flood  is  poured  from  the  hand  of 
Deity ;  how  grand  the  simple  phrase  of 
the  psalmist: — "  The  sea  is  His  and  He 
made  it,"  so  expressive  of  the  unchang- 
ing phenomena  and  uninvaded  sphere  of 
that  element  which  man  can  but  cau- 
tiously traverse,  but  whose  aspect  and 
power  his  inventions  leave  identical 
with  the  dawn  of  creation.  The  briny 
.fields  are  «ternallj  the  same.    Perhaps 


the  indirect  tributes  oi  the  bard  most 
emphatically  suggests  the  beauty  of  this 
element.  Shakespeare's  lover  wishes  his 
mistress,  when  she  moves,  a  "  wave  of 
the  sea,"  to  be  for  ever  graceful; 
Othello's  passion,  "  like  to  the  Pontick 
Sea,"  has  no  ebb;  "a  little  water 
clears  us  of  this  deed,"  huskily  whispers 
Lady  Macbeth;  Cleopatra's  barge  ''burns 
on  the  water ;"  the  moon  "  sees  her 
silvery  visage  in  the  watery  glass ;" 
"  the  hungry  sea ;"  "  like  a  circle  in  the 
water;"  "as  profitless  as  water  in  a 
seive ;"  and  "  like  a  dew-drop  on  a  lion's 
mane,  be  shook  to  air,"  are  significant 
metaphors.  How  the  waters  ooze,  fume, 
curl,  roar,  and  mantle  in  his  description, 
as  in  nature  I 

No  poet,  however,  in  the  widest  range 
of  his  fancy,  can  imagine  variety  of 
effects  like  tliose  native  to  water. 
Spread  into  a  boundless  waste,  it  is  the 
most  sublime;  concentrated  into  the 
most  lovely  shapes,  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful object  in  nature.  The  crystal  blocks 
of  the  ice-quarry,  the  fairy  globe  of  dew, 
the  white  plumes  of  the  fountain,  and 
the  prismatic  hues  of  the  iris,  the  tran- 
sparent emerald  of  the  billow,  and  the 
scenic  illusion  of  the  mirage,  how  won- 
derful as  mere  phases  of  form  and  color, 
derived  from  a  common  element  I  Sub- 
limated by  heat,  it  expands  into  fleecy 
piles  or  long  scintillations  radiant  with 
every  tint  of  jasper  and  ruby,  opal  and 
amethyst;  congealed  by  frost,  it  shoots 
into  crystals  more  brilliant  than  dia- 
monds or  stalactites.  The  snow-plain 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  fog  wreathing 
in  the  breeze,  the  lake  spreading  as  a 
boundle^!«  mirror,  tlie  ocean  heaving  like 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  universe,  and 
the  brook  winding  at  random  through 
rocks  and  woodland — what  diverse  fea- 
tures of  an  identical  landscape !  Now  a 
stainless  amplitude,  now  a  spectral  me- 
dium, the  m^estic  emblem  of  perpetual 
unrest,  of  heavenly  repose,  and  wayward 
frolic  I  The  evanescent  charms  of  aerial 
perspective  that  Claude  and  Turner 
strove,  with  all  the  self-devotion  of 
genius,  to  represent ;  the  delicate  pictures 
wliich  momently  gleam  on  a  bubble,  and 
the  eternal  foam  of  torrents  attest  the  same 
origin.  No  element  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  beauty  with  such  versatile  grace; 
cheerful  in  the  fount,  solemn  in  the 
ocean,  winsome  in  the  brook,  soothing 
in  the  breezeless  lake.  To  the  eye, 
water  is  the  most  Protean  minister  in 
the  universe,  and,  combined  with  vege- 
tation, atmosphere  and  light^  the  most 
prolific  source  of  its  gratification. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OP    OUR    POLITICAL    VIRTUES. 


YERY  few  men,  we  venture  to  say,  have 
carefully  noted  the  steep  and  steady 
climax  of  the  long  succession  of  public 
men  in  the  United  States,  from  1788  to 
1854;— how,  although  we  may  have 
begun  at  the  former  date  with  fair  selec- 
tions, we  have  continued  to  make  better, 
until  for  the  last  twenty  years  our 
leaders  and  representatives  at  home  and 
abroad — our  whole  force  of  officials, 
executive  and  legislative,  national,  state 
and  municipal,  has  mustered  as  a  host 
of  high-souled,  noble-minded,  unspotted 
men,  distinguished  by  every  private  and 
public  excellence ; — ^by  surpassing  talents, 
snspicionless  disinterestedness,  translu- 
cent purity  of  motive,  invincible  modesty 
and  patienoe^rowned,  in  short,  with 
starry  coronals  of  virtues  whose  pure 
lustre  might  befit  a  white-robed  choir  of 
angels. 

While  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  James  Madison  were  Presi- 
dents, and  generally,  while  they  were  in 
public  life,  an  impression  decidedly  favor- 
able to  their  reputation  as  statesmen, 
thinkers  and  citizens,  extensively  pre- 
vailed. There  were  many  who  thought 
them  honest,  wise  and  trustworthy.  In 
fact  it  was  currently  believed  that  they 
were  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation. 

All  that  may  be  so.  But  those  ob-  ^ 
scure  and  old-fashioned  virtues  of  theirs, 
well  enough  in  their  small  way,  and  in 
the  slow  times  of  our  earlier  history, 
would  now,  amidst  the  sparkling  sky- 
rocketing glories  of  Toung  America,  be 
tedious  and  insignificant  to  extremity. 
Are  those  dull  and  square-toed  worthies 
to  be  compared  to  the  ^gantic  men 
who  have  lately  shed  upon  the  pre- 
sidentid  chair  the  lambent  light  of  their 
respective  coronals  as  aforesaid — to  the 
splendid  intellects  and  grand  achieve- 
ments, in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen,  of  Van  Bnren, 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore 
and  Pierce  ? 

It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  glory  in  the  stubborn  and 
steady  resolution  with  which  our  nation, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Washington  or 
a  Madison,  fought  victoriously  or  with 
even  success,  against  a  nation  more 
powerful  than  herself  by  land  and  sea — 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
But  no  such  insane  risk  as  accompanied 
those  foolhardy  contests  has  marred  the 


warlike  renown  of  our  commanders  of 
a  later  day.  Why  should  our  blood  and 
treasure  be  expended,  when  they  might 
be  saved  ?  Why  should  men  be  used  up, 
when  a  judicious  outlay  of  dog  would 
serve?  Why  should  costly  glory  bo 
sought,  when  a  cheap  article  is  accessi- 
ble? And  so  the  kind  wisdom  of  our 
national  leaders  directed  the  yelping  of 
our  bloodhounds,  the  points  of  our 
bayonets,  and  the  thunder  of  our  euns 
against  the  Seminoles ;  against  Mexico ; 
against  Greytown. 

**ADd  dogs  crawled  iHi  where  soldiers  feared  to 
tread." 

A  few  hundred  half-starved  Indians  may 
be  stabbed,  mangled,  or  knocked  in  the 
head,  with  much  more  ease  than  veteran 
English  regiments  of  the  line.  Land 
may  be  stolen — conveyed,  if  you  please 
— from  a  crew  of  lazy,  pepper-eating 
Mexicans,  much  more  safely  than  from 
the  beof-eating  British.  "Oarajol"  is 
not  half  so  terrible  a  shout  as  "'  Hurra  l" 
It  does  not  require  as  many  Paixhan 
charges  (at  eight  or  twelve  dollars  each) 
to  bang  down  a  few  dozen  Central- Ame- 
rican shanties,  as  would  need  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  fortifications  of  Quebec 
or  Havana.  And — most  gloriously  tran* 
scendent  wisdom  of  all — for  Greytown 
there  was  absolutely  nobody  to  strike 
back.  Neither  pop-gun  nor  protocol  re- 
plied to  the  Oyanean  thunders,  nor  to 
the  HoUinsian  proclamations.  The  ope- 
ration was  as  safe  and  as  bold  as  that  of 
the  young  hero  who  thrashed  a  rickety 
old  man  of  eighty.  "  How  could  j(m^'* 
expostulated  a  mild  reprover,  "  thrash  an 
old  man  of  eighty?"  "  How  could  If 
answered  the  Achilles — "  I  could  have 
thrashed  him  if  he  had  been  a  hundrod 
years  old  I" 

Nor  do  the  civil  virtues  of  "  the  earlier 
Presidents  "  escape  irremediable  eclipse, 
by  the  results  in  action  of  the  broader 
and  deeper  philosophy  upon  which  haye 
been  based  the  actions  of  their  successora. 
Washington,  fettered  by  obsolete  notions, 
and  complaisantly  obedient  to  the 
"shrieks  of  locality,"  declined  to  ap- 
point or  to  remove  officials,  except  for 
matters  determining  their  honesty  or 
capacity.  But  our  recent  giants  in 
politicizing  have  nobly  scorned  to  be 
holden  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
"What,"  they  have  reasoned,  "can  be 
a  more  important  function  of  govern- 
ment, than  to  perpetuate  the  asoendenoy 
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of  right  principles  t"  And  accordingly, 
their  inquiries  and  conclusions,  in  using 
their  extensive  and  increasing  patronage, 
have  uniformly  and  without  distinction 
of  party  been  characterized  by  a  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  the  profound  prin- 
ciples which  such  intuitions  had  revealed, 
and  by  a  martyr-like  disregard  of  the 
storms  of  misconstruction  and  obloquy 
which  their  enemies  have  aroused  against 
them.  They  liave .  not  bowed  to  the 
shallow  pr<yudicos  of  local  preference. 
They  have  not  regarded  unreliable  assur- 
ances, even  of  a  unanimous  neighborhood, 
of  the  honesty,  ability',  industry,  respec- 
tability, of  any  candidate.  No.  I'hat 
might  do  for  the  neighborhood ;  but  the 
Executive  commanded  a  broader  per- 
spective. The  government,  being  Whig, 
Democratic,  or  as  the  case  might  be, 
was,  at  any  given  time,  installed  in 
office  by  the  efficacy  of  certain  great 
political  principles,  well  advocated.  And 
now,  of  course,  the  good  of  the  country 
— wljich  is  synonymous  with  the  per- 
petuation of  those  great  principles,  what- 
ever they  may  be — being  immeasurably 
more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of 
a  village,  the  one  appropriate  all-compre- 
hending question  always  is,  "  What  has 
he  done,  is  he  doing,  will  he  do,  for  the 
party?"  As  honest  and  sincere  men, 
the  appointing  power  is  bound  to  make 
that  inquiry  and  no  other.  For,  what 
oonld  be  clearer  than  that  now,  having 
the  country  right  side  up,  every  nerve 
must  be  strained  to  keep  it  so  ?  The 
^^ greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number'' 
is  at  stake.  Only  stingy,  unpatriotic 
wretches  would  regard  their  own  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  or  that  of  their 
neighborhood,  an  instant,  when  opposed, 
as  it  must  so  evidently  be  in  every  such 
case,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  whole 
noble  Republic.  The  duty  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  we  say,  is  clear.  And 
most  nobly  and  consistently  has  it — 
lately — been  performed. 

Bat  enongh  of  this.  Perhaps  even 
ironic  sport  is  misplaced  in  discussing 
shameful  truth.  Let  ns  speak  sober- 
ly- 

It  is  a  difference  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked  between  the  early  life  of  this 
Republic  and  its  later  life,  that  formerly 
its  ablest  men  held  its  highest  offices; 
while  now  they  do  not,  and  confesse<lly 
cannot.  It  is  a  signiticant  and  repre- 
sentntive  difference.  We  have  suggested 
an  illustrative  comparison  as  to  the 
National  Executive.  Let  us  complete 
oor  case  by  referring  briefly  to  a  few 


additional  ones,  most  or  all  of  which  wo 
have  heretofore  at  least  mentioned. 

Consider  the  State  Executives.  Com- 
pare the  first  half-dozen  Governors  of 
Connecticut,  -  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, chosen  by  the  peo[)le,  witii  the  hi.st 
half-dozen  so  cljosen.  Institnte  n  simi- 
lar comparison  in  any  other  of  the  ''  Old 
Thirteen."  In  former  times,  the  ablest 
men,  strongest  statesmen,  purest  citizens, 
filled  the  gubernntorial  chairs.  Now, 
second-rate  attorneys,  colonels  from 
"the  army  of  Mexico,"  trading  politi- 
cians, are  foisted  into  their  pl:ice5.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  National  and  State 
Legislatures.  An  absurdly  large  i)ro- 
portion  of  their  members  are  eitlier 
insignificant  or  notorious.  Tliere  are, 
of  course,  many  exceptions;  we  are  not 
all  vile;  but  blackguanls  and  bullies 
stand  even  upon  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Representatives  carry 
pistols  and  bowie-knives,  swear  and 
threaten  and  revile,  haunt  the  house  in 
inarticulate  or  uproarious  drunkcimess, 
and  jump,  sword  in  hand,  at  any  fellow- 
member  with  whose  remarks  they  are 
dissatisfied.  The  ill-natured  descrii)tion3 
of  Aytoun,  spitefully  intended  as  tiie 
very  broadest  and  most  irritating  cari- 
cature, have  to-day  a  keener  edge,  simply 
by  virtue  of  having  barely  reached  up 
to  the  sober  (()r  drunken)  truth.  They 
are  mere  historic  narrations  of  actual 
occurrences  within  the  year.  Apply 
now  his  verses  to  some  of  our  legis- 
lators: 

"  *  Toang  man,'  quoth  Clay,  *  avoid  the  way  of  Slick, 

of  Tennessee — 
Of  gougers  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiercest 

gouger  he. 
He  chews  and  spits,  as  there  he  sits,  and  whitUe* 

at  the  chairs; 
And  In  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowie-knife 

he  bears.' " 

Nobody  could  mend  the  description,  un- 
less, perhaps,  to  substitute  a  pistol  for 
the  "toothpick."  Again,  when  the 
member  from  Tennessee  considers  him- 
self personally  insulted  (we  hasten  to 
remind  the  present  members  from  that 
noble  State  that  we  don't  mean  them, 
but  have  simply  transferred  Professor 
Aytoun^own  unfortunate  specification — 
though,  perhaps,  they  will  not  consider 
the  cap  a  fit) : 

**  Tb«  colonel  smiled  with  firen^  wUd,  his  very  beard 
waxed  blue, 
Hif  shirt  it  could  not  bold  him,  lo  wrathy  riled  he 
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He  foama  an  d  freU,  his  knife  he  whets  upon  the 

chair  below  ; 
He  sharpens  it  on  either  side,  and  whittles  at  his 

toe." 

Exactly  ;  and  how  practical  and  efficient, 
as  well  as  accurately  de.>cribed,  his  mode 
of  calling  tlie  gentleman  to  order,  viz.; 

"His  knife  he  raised;  with  fury  erased,  he  sprang 

across  the  hall.  ^ 

He  cut  a  caper  in  the  air— he  stood  before  them 

aU. 
He  never  stopped  to  look  or  think  if  he  the  deed 

should  do, 
But  spinning  sent  the  President,  and  on  young 

Dollar  flew." 

Such  men  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  Conti- 
nental Conjires^s — of  the  Confederate 
Congress — of  the  compeers  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Neither  is  the  majesty  of  our  nation 
better  represented  abroad.  In  former 
times  there  were  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
ti-ansactioii  of  our  public  business  such 
men  as  Fi*aiiklin,  Adams,  Jay  and  Lau- 
rens. We  will  not  name  their  modern  anti- 
theses. We  api)reliend  that  few  men  glory 
in  ourofficial  representatives  abroad.  Too 
many  of  us  know  how  and  why  their 
honoi-s  were  conferred.  It  is  enough 
barely  to  say,  by  way  of  reminder,  that 
notorious  sots  and  notorious  pi'ofligatjs 
have  more  than  once  within  ten  years 
been  stationed  at  European  courts,  to 
uphold  the  bright  honor  of  a  nation 
professing  a  political  creed  whicli  logi- 
cally implies  and  demands,  from  high 
and  low,  honesty,  purity  and   morality. 

Such  are  the  men.  How  are  they 
chosen?  Modes  of  selection  in  New 
England  differ  slightly  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  remaining  States,  and  from 
each  otlier ;  but  only  slightly.  In  New 
England,  it  is  not  etiquette  openly  to, 
push  one's  own  nomination  or  election, 
but  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  present 
distinct  instances  of  these  methods  of 
operating.  We  will  suppt>se,  merely  as 
one  case,  that  Mr.  Jenkins  desires  to  be- 
come United  States  Senator.  First,  he 
arranges  to  have  himself  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  the 
party  leaders  are  glad  of  it,  and  Jenkins 
finds  DO  difficulty  in  obtaining  that 
place.  Tijat  done,  he  works  like 
a  beaver  in  the  usual  party  harness; 
arranging  with  this  and  that  village 
whipper-in,  to  secure  here  and  there 
half-a-dozen  of  doubtful  votes;  writing 
letters ;  preparing  sharp  or  non-commit- 
tal articles,  to  suit  the  demand,  for  the 


columns  of  "  the  organ ;"  operating,  pro- 
bably, in  particular,  to  secure  the  send- 
ing of  the  "  right  sort  of  men  "  to  the 
convention  for  nominating  State  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senatoi-s  from  his  own 
county  or  district.  Tliis  is  not  very  dif- 
iicult.  People  in  general  are  so  apa- 
thetic about  these  preliminaries  that  any- 
body who  is  a  little  earnest  can  "  fix 
matters"  to  suit  himself.  Having  secured, 
in  a  convention  thus  doctored,  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  State  Assembly,  he  now 
redoubles  his  diligence  to  gain  the  elec- 
tion. He  toils  industriously  with  in- 
fluential men  all  about;  arranging  a 
multiplicity  of  local  details;  means  of 
securing  doubtful  partisans ;  of  bringing 
up  the  entire  "regular  party  vote;"  of 
obtaining  the  help  of  any  clique  or 
section  of  outsiders,  independents  or 
bolters,  who  can  be  worked  upon  by  the 
promise  of  future  offices  or  assistance; 
by  indiscriminate  promises  of  clerkshipa 
or  other  appointments  to  all  the  elec- 
tioneering lawyerlings  who  want  them ; 
by  the  unlimited  (except  by  the  amount 
required)  use  of  flattery,  sophistication, 
misrepresentation,  and  all  other  conceiv- 
able modes  of  underhanded  manoeu  vering. 
The  election  into  the  State  Legislature 
accomplished,  next  comes  the  struggle 
in  the  "  caucus  "  for  the  nomination  of 
the  United  States  Senatorship.  This  is 
very  much  the  same  work  over  again. 
One  man  is  to  be  convinced  that  no 
other  candidate  can  succeed.  Another 
is  to  be  convinced  that  he  himself  is  a 
most  excellent  fellow  and  a  talented  man. 
Another  must  be  convinced  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  answers  that  description.  An- 
other is  to  be  dismayed  by  a  view  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  party,  or  of  the  Union, 
which  impends,  unless  averted  by  Mr, 
Jenkins^  apotheosis  into  the  Senate.  A 
"  third  party'*  corporal's  guard  is  per- 
haps extant.  Their  support  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  promise  of  an  equivalent 
support  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  friends  for 
some  candidate  of  their  own,  and  by  the 
promise  of  firm  and  conscientious  oppo- 
sition from  the  same  friends,  in  any  other 
event. 

If  all  this  is  done  thoroughly,  and  not 
overdone,  Jenkins  gets  his  senatorship, 
and  is  entered  for  the  Presidential  race ; 
for  as  a  shrewd  northern  Congressman 
remarked,  "  every  man  in  the  Senate  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  And 
why  should  he  not  get  it?  He  has  spent 
more  time,  more  money,  more  eflFbrt,  in 
working  for  it  than  his  competitors  have 
spent.    **The  gods  sell  everything  for 
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labor,"  senatorsLips  incladed.  When 
JenkiDB  wanted  a  vote  or  an  influence. 
he  went  and  asked  for  it ;  and  if  that 
wouldn't  do,  offered  good  consideration 
for  it.  When  he  wanted  a  man  in  a 
convention,  he  got  hira  nominated,  and 
paid  his  expenses.  And  he  has  his  re- 
ward. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
we  remarked,  the  approved  mode  of 
operation  differs  slightly.  Instead  of 
>  covering  their  aspirations  with  the  de- 
'  cent  veil  of  reluctance  or  indifference, 
/  soma  candidates  not  only  want  to  be 
'  elected,  but  too  often  bombard  the  ears 
of  the  individual  and  collective  public 
with  endless  and  importunate  reitera- 
tions of  the  announcement.  Over  their 
personal  signatures  tliey  too  often  adver- 
tise themselves  in  the  papers,  as  on  hire 
for  the  public  good,  as  coarsely  as  if  they 
were  donkeys  to  let ;  warranting,  as  one 
would  warrant  his  donkey  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  that  their  best  efforts 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  They  **  stump  '♦  their  dis- 
tricts; cry  themselves  up,  and  their 
adversaries  down ;  drink,  swear,  and  tell 
dirty  stories  all  about  the  coimtry,  and 
if  they  succeed,  do  it  by  being  (only  a 
coarse  phrase  will  serve  as  the  exponent 
of  the  precise  idea)  "just  the  d— — dest 
best  fellows  in  the  State." 

This  degradation  of  candidates,  a  con- 
sequence of  laziness  and  lust  of  office 
has,  very  naturally,  reacted  upon  voters. 
The  constituent  body  in  this  country, 
whatever  its  latent  excellences  may  be, 
doee  not  now  possess  decided  and  active 
intelligence  enough  to  select  good  men 
to  rule  it.  Voters  expect  candidates  to 
oome  begging  to  them.  They  ask — ^it 
has  often  been  asked  in  so  many  words 
— "If  a  man  wants  an  office,  why  don't 
he  ask  for  it?  K  he  does  not -want  it 
enough  to  ask  for  it,  he  shall  not  have 
ii."  What  a  disgraceful  ignoratio  eleiv- 
cki !  As  if  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  being  put  into  office,  except  as  the 
elevation  is  a  spontaneous  testimony  to 
his  private  worth  and  ability ;  and  as  if 
official  station  gained  by  bold  begging 
ooold  be  other  than  a  demonstration  of 
worthlessness  and  disability  I  And  as  if 
the  favor  were  not  reciprocal,  if  an 
honest  and  noble  man  will  consent  to 
burden  himself  with  the  vexing  intrica- 
cies and  thankless  labors  of  official  life  I 
What  such  man  will  gad  about  and  ask, 
either  of  individuals  or  of  crowds,  their 
"  most  sweet  voices  ?"  It  would  be  un- 
endurable.   Ooriolanns  was  right.    And 


bitter .  sneers  like  those  of  his  asking, 
would  perforce  poison  the  beseechings 
of  the  men  most  worthy  to  rule  these 
United  States,  even  if  they  could  bow 
themselves  as  stiffly  as  he  did. 

"  Tour  Toices ;  for  your  Toices  I  have  fought ; 
Watched  for  your  roicei ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wonndi  two  doaen  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices  have 
Done  maay  things,  some  less,  some  more;  your 

voices ; 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul  I" 

Would  not  all  our  noblest  men — of 
whom,  indeed,  in  these  last  years,  at 
least,  in  the  National  Government,  a 
most  meagre  delegation  has  held  high 
office — would  they  not  all  speak  so  ? 

Are  not  cases  within  the  personal  know- 
edge  of  all  who  have  possessed  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
politics,  where  men  of  great  abilities  and 
stern  integrity  have  been  left  at  home, 
while  shallow  and  limber-backed  mana- 
gers have  wriggled  themselves  into 
g laces  which  must  needs  honor  their 
olders,  since  the  holders  certainly 
could  not  honor  them?  We  remem- 
ber at  this  moment  the  cases  of  a  sena- 
torship,  and  of  a  nomination  for  gover- 
nor ;  we  might  specifically  allege  many 
more,  if  proof  were  needed,  or  if  specifi- 
cation were  expedient.  'Men  ought  to 
condescend,  not  to  aspire,  to  office.  It 
should  seek  them:  not  be  sought  by 
them. 

But  among  maxims  in  a  manual  for 
reformed  voters,  there  would  be  little 
exaggeration  in  inserting  these ;  1.  The 
present  holding  of  office  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  unworthiness ;  and  2.  Ascer- 
^tained  desire  for  office  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  unfitness. 

The  intellectual,  moral  and  social 
average  of  the  character  of  our  legisla- 
tors is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
men  so  chosen.  The  political  machinery 
of  the  United  States — not  its  Constitution 
and  laws,  but  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  relations  to  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  our  commonwealth — is  thorough- 
ly demoralized.  This  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs  began  in  1790-91,  with  the 
beginning  of  cabinet  intrigues  against 
Washington's  administration ;  has  accele- 
rated its  progress  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
has  precipitated  itself  with  frightful 
rapidity  for  twenty  years  last  past ;  and 
has,  we  hope  and  believe,  now  reached 
its  dirty  anticlimax. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  cite  facts 
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in  support  of  this  assertion.  Defal- 
cations and  absquatulations  innumer- 
able will  recur  to  every  man's  mind. 
Enormous  and  baseless  swindles  have 
sucked  at  the  treasury.  The  capital  is  a 
nest  of  wickedness.  The  vices  of  great 
cities  are  there  unnaturally  rife,  and 
preternaturally  malignant ;  raging  in 
vortices  of  intense  excitement  such  as 
must  necessarily  boil  up  wher^  the  vast 
and  conflicting  interests  of  so  mighty 
and  active  an  empire  as  ours  are  strug- 
gling for  adjustment.  Streets,  almost,  o{ 
brothels  adorn  oiir  seat  of  government. 
It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  or  animad- 
version for  a  Congressman  to  be  found 
haunting  them.  The  names  of  members 
are  known  who  have  assisted  with  money 
and  influence  in  promoting  such  estaV 
lishments.  Bribery  is  rampant.  Many 
men  in  Congress  are  for  sale.  We  have 
ourselves  heard  legislators  state  the 
amount  of  gold  which  they  have  seen  in 
the  hands  of  members,  and  which  such 
members  have  avowed  to  be  their  wages 
for  such  and  such  a  vote.  We  know  that 
another  leading  member  of  incorruptible 
honesty  was  offered  what  would,  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
he  was  asked  to  help,  have  netted  him 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  a  mere  purchase 
and  sale.  Legislative  discussion  is  main- 
tained at  the  point  of  the  knife  and  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol.  Drunken  orators 
uphold  their  cau^e  with  oaths,  indecency, 
maundering,  or  inebriate  laughter. 
Drunken  representatives  obstruct  the 
business  of  the  country  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
pense of  about  two  hundred  dollars  an 
hour,  and  the  whole  honor  of  Congress 
(what  there  is  of  it)  every  minute. 

Perhaps  we  may  seem  to  be  drawing 
too  dark  a  picture.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
accused  of  unpatriotic  exposure  of  the 
shame  of  our  fatherland. 

If  a  silent  remedy  were  possible,  we 
would  gladly  await  its  application.  But 
such  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  And 
now,  when  the  set  and  rigid  lineaments 
of  the  old  parties  are  disappearing  in 
their  own  corruption ;  when  all  things, 
happily,  tend  towards  an  honest  recon- 
struction of  our  political  organizations, 
we  call  attention  to  the  evil,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  reform  is 
at  hand. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  morals  of 
our  present  political  action,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
decline*  These — at  least  the  immediate 
causes — we  judge  not  difficult  to  discover. 
They  are  all  included  in  one,  and  that  is, 


t?ie  degradation  of  ar>erage  intelligence 
in  the  voting  body.  This  degradation, 
again,  we  trace  to  three  sources,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners. 

2.  The  increasing  proportion  of  igno- 
rant native  voters ;  which  two  influences 
add  incompetent  voters  to  the  lists. 

3.  The  neglect,  by  the  more  capable 
portion  of  the  voting  population,  of  their 
preliminary  duties  as  mediate,  though 
actual  governors,  which  paralyzes  the 
proper  strength  of  our  intelligent  voters. 

Of  these  three  sources  the  first  two 
are  statistically  i^nvestigable ;  the  last 
capable  only  of  estimation. 

First. — Ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners. 

A  short  excursus  at  this  point  will  save 
misunderstanding.  Ignorant,  we  intend 
not  merely  in  respect  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion (for  many  of  the  continental  new- 
comers have  enjoyed  very  thorough 
school  or  college  discipline),  but  igno- 
rant for  the  purposes  of  Republican  go- 
vernment. It  is  a  truth  almost  entirely 
ignored  of  late,  that  a  Republican  frame 
of  government  can  exist  only  by  virtue 
of  intelligence  and  morality  among  the 
governed.  This  has  been  proclaimed 
and  reiterated  to  nauseation,  but  it  is  not 
felt.  Americans  by  birth  and  descent, 
growing  up  among  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, in  law-abiding  liabits,  do  not 
understand  the  disliice  and  disregard  of 
our  immigrants  for  law.  It  is  felt,  here, 
that  the  law  is  a  body  of  regulations  meet 
deliberately  elaborated  from  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  nation — that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  Expression  of  the  common 
and  moral  sense  of  the  community— «Kid 
that  as  such  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  And 
when  a  law  transcends  either  this  com- 
mon sense  or  this  moral  sense,  or  con- 
travenes them,  it  is  repealed,  silently 
ignored,  or  steadily  disobeyed,  and  per- 
ishes. The  law  is  upheld  by  the  consent 
of  the  people  to  obey  it ;  and  their  con- 
sent is  based  upon  the  truth  that  it  is 
right  and  good,  and  that,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  right  and  of  consistency  too, 
since  they  have  actually  or  acquiescently 
made  it,  they  must  obey  it. 

Our  immigrant  population,  however, 
whether  intellectu^ly  and  scholastioally 
educated  or  not,  have  nothing  of  this. 
Their  relations  to  established  laws  have 
not  been  those  of  the  intelligent  opera- 
tor to  tire  machine  which  he  has  made, 
but  those  of  the  surly  blindfold  beast 
under  burdens  extraneously  superimpos- 
ed. Their  relations  to  constituted  go- 
Ternment  have  been  such  as  to  array  all 
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their  manly  feelings  and  sympathies 
against  it  instead  of  for  it.  Their  go- 
vernment is  something  estnbh'slied  before 
their  day,by  some  arbitrarily  and  irrespon- 
sibly powerful  individual  or  class,  for 
the  interest  of  that  individual  or  class. 
It  is  not  tlieir  voice,  speaking  their  will, 
but  another  voice,  ignoring  or  crushing 
their  will.  It  has  restrained,  silenced, 
exacted,  oppressed.  And  so  they  never 
acquire  any  reverence  for  it,  but  only  a 
fearful  and  hateful  obedience,  which 
makes  them  ready  to  overturn  and  de- 
stroy, while  they  learn  nothing  of  the 
self-restraint  and  governing  power  which 
should  fit  them  to  build  up.  When, 
therefore,  they  have  erected  any  fabric 
of  law  to  replace  an  old  one  destroyed, 
this  education  in  irreverence  makes  them 
ready  to  kick  it  down  for  the  merest 
theoretical  shadow  of  experiment,  even 
for  just  a  change.  Such  defects,  together 
with  that  other  great  one,  the  want  of 
a  religious  element,  in  social  and  politi- 
cal character,  have  caused  the  instability 
and  unreliableness  of  modern  European 
republics ;  and  fully  explain  and  justify 
the  doubtful  feeling  with  which  men 
looked  upon  them,  and  wished,  rather 
than  lioped  or  expected,  that  they  would 
endure.  How  surely  would  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  of  1848  have  lasted 
until  now,  and  been  more  deeply  and 
firmly  consolidated  day  by  day,  if  they 
had  been  constructed  by  the  representa- 
tives, and  upheld  by  the  strong  wills, 
clear  heads,  and  honest,  true  and  steady 
hearts,  of  a  Maine  or  a  Massachusetts 
population ! 

Thus,  too  many  Europeans  feel  in  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  they  feel  here.  Without 
clear  perceptions  of  the  proper  extent  of 
the  province  of  law — of  the  right  rela- 
tion between  the  mental  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race  and  the  strin- 
gency or  scope  of  legislative  enactments 
— indeed,  very  often  with  an  idea  that 
no  law,  other  than  that  of  individual 
rapremocy,  i.  e.  of  brute  might  and  light, 
18  either  right  or  expedient,  they  re- 
bound'from  the  close  despotism  at  home 
into  almost  a  delirium  of  unrestrained 
freedom  liere.  In  the  wide  liberty  of 
this  Republic,  they  do  not  impinge  every 
moment  upon  the  contracted  enactments 
of  a  power  working  only  by  pressure 


and  constraint.  They  come  into  an  ex- 
hilarating atniosphere  which  gladdens 
them  into  an  unreflecting  extremity  of 
license;  as  children  running  out  of  a 
gloomy  and  silent  school,  riot  and  frolic 
with  shouting  and  outrageous  mirth,  in 
the  bright  warm,  sun  outside. 

Therefore,  when  they  feel  their  new 
importance,  and  demagogues  and  honest 
men  seek  their  votes,  the  demagogues 
succeed  best,  for  they  flutter  most  and 
pnmiise  most ;  saying  what  is  agreeable, 
without  reference  to  what  is  true ;  en- 
oou raging  license,  for  the  sake  of  selfish 
gain,  rather  tlian  enforcing  necessary 
and  wholesome  legal  restraint. 

But  to  return  to  our  figures;  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  exhibit 
the  first  of  the  three  causes  of  the  degra- 
dation of  average  intelligence  in  the 
voting  body,  namely,  the  ingress  of 
ignorant  foreiujners. 

In  1832,  the  total  Presidential  vote 
(without  South  Carolina)  was  about 
1,250,000.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  data 
for  determining  with  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty what  proportion  of  these  were 
foreigners;  but  15,000  is  a  very  liberal 
estimate.*  In  1840,  tlie  Presidential 
vote  was  2,400,000;  while  the  number 
of  foreign-bwrn  voters,  calculated  by  the 
same  method  as  before,  was  now  nearly 
quadrupled,  having  risen  to  54,000;  one 
forty-sixth  of  the  whole,  instead  uf  one 
eighty-third.  Again,  the  Presidential 
vote  of  1852  wns  about  8,150,000;  and 
the  foreign-born  vote  in  this,  about 
188,000;  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  one  eighty-ihird — having 
multiplied  itself  by  twelve  nearly,  while 
the  total  vote  had  not  tripled ;  a  porten- 
tous increase  I 

And  this  influx  of  ignorance  is  an- 
nually increa^iing.  The  immigration  of 
the  last  five  years  will  average  nearly 
800,000  a-year;  nearly  a  th«»usand  a- 
day;  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  voters 
a-day. 

Second :  increase  in  number  of  igno- 
rant native  voters. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  over 
twenty  years  old,  unalde  to  read  or 
write,  was,  in  1840,  550,000 ;  and,  in 
1850,  1,050,000 ;  giving  an  increase, 
during  that  period,  of  500,000.  Halve 
this,  to  all'»w  for  femal^-s  and   persons 


«  Blade  fts  follows.  Number  of  foreign-born  in  the  United  Statoa  (by  censas  of  ISdO)  eqsaU  whole  number 
of  Immigrant!  (by  Cbickering's  Table*)  duHng  the  twenty  year*  lust  prt-ceillng.  Assuming  t»ie  ratio  of 
Immigration  ami  surTivorshi|>  to  have  been  the  same,  the  number  of  foreij^n-born  in  the  country  in  1S03 
(by  same  auUiorities)  was  about  238,000.  Subtract  herefrom  li5,U.K)  whu  immigrated  during  the  five  yean 
next  before  1^33.  and  who  are  supposed  not  to  hare  voted,  and  there  remiin  SS,UOO.  Taliing  the  proportion 
of  voters  to  be  that  of  our  present  papulation,  <.  d.  1  In  T,  the  number  of  foreign-born  voters  in  the  United 
Btatea  in  1832  stands  «t  About  13,000.    To  »Uoir  for  error  favoring  oar  compuUUon,  we  set  it  at  15,000. 
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between  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and 
iho  increase  of  voters  unable  to  read 
and  write,  from  1840  to  1850,  is  250,000. 
Now,  the  increase  of  the  foreign-born 
vote  during  that  period  (computed  as  in 
fhe  note  above),  was  110,000  ;  of  whom 
it  was  before  granted  that  half  might  be 
counted  as  educated,  in  some  sense. 
Subtract,  therefore,  the  uneducated  half, 
55,000,  from  250,000,  and  the  remain- 
der, 195,000,  is  the  increase  of  native- 
born  ignoramuses,  from  1840  to  1860. 
The  native  illiterati,  in  that  decennium, 
added  one-third  to  the  whole  thick-skull- 
ed host ;  w^liile  the  entire  army  of  voters 
increased  no  more.  This  is  substantially 
a  retrogression;  since  it  is  upon  the 
more  thorough  training  of  the  native 
youth  that  we  must  depend  to  counter- 
act the  ceaseless  and  increasing  invasion 
of  adult  ignorance;  and,  in  fact,  the 
stolid  phalanx  has  tripled  its  foolish 
muster-roll,  wliile  the  total  population 
has  only  increased  by  one-third. 

We  might  add  single  facts  corrobora- 
tive of  this  doleful  story.  But  one  or 
two  allusions  must  suffice.  Our  own 
experience  can  vouch  that  in  sundry 
parts  of  Connecticut  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover,  in  a  single  neighborhood,  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  Connecticut  born 
adults  ("ihametul  to  tell)  who  cannot 
read  nor  write ;  whereas,  it  is  not  half  a 
century'  since  one  of  her  wisest  sons 
declared  it  impossible  to  find  one  such 
human — or  inhuman — being  in  the  State. 
And  the  official  lamentations  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Georgian  executives,  over 
tlie  triumph ^.\t  progress  of  ignorance  in 
their  respective  commonwealths,  have 
been  trumpeted  all  over  the  country. 

Third :  the  neglect  by  intelligent  voters^ 
of  their  preliminary  duties. 

Perhaps  this  one  evil,  well  remedied, 
would  remove  all  occasion  for  the  exist- 
ing and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  at 
the  condition  of  the  present  party  ma- 
chinery. For,  whether  the  caucus  and 
convention  system  is,  or  is  not,  the  most 
wisely  contrived  mode  of  organization 
which  is  possible,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  fair  and  honest  men  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  it  in  a  fair  and  honest 
manner.  If  partisans  have  engineered 
dishonestly,  it  is  because  the  owners  of 
the  engine  have  abandoned  it  to  their 
dirty  devices.  We  can  never  expect  to 
be  rid  of  rascals,  short  of  the  millen- 
nium. Until  that  time,  the  wicked  we 
shall  have  always  with  us.  But  onr 
appointed  means  of  neutralizing  their 
bad  influences  is  not  to  sit  quietly  and 


be  disgusted,  nor  to  destroy  them  forth- 
with ;  but  lo  go  honestly  and  strenuous- 
ly to  work  and  do  our  own  duty.  That 
done,  the  machinations  of  the  vile  will 
perisii,  because  there  will  be  no  place 
for  thein.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
management  of  machineries  worked  by 
majorities  of  votes. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  preliminary 
electoral  duties  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing : — Is  the  actual  wish  of  the  majority 
of  honest  and  reflecting  men  expressed 
at  any  election?  Notoriously,  confess- 
edly, not.  In  very  many  cases,  the  vote 
is  merely  the  selection  of  a  little  devil 
rather  than  a  great  one.  Angels,  or 
even  men,  are  not  so  much  as  consider- 
ed. And  the  reason  is,  that  the  two 
devils,  wise  in  their  own  generation, 
packed  the  conventions  and  got  the 
nominations;  and,  of  course,  the  party 
must  "  go  it  blind."  If  wise  and  honest 
men  had  controlled  the  nomination^,  the 
party  might,  perhaps,  safely  *'go  it 
blind,"  though  that  is  hardly  a  recom- 
mendable  course,  even  after  perfect 
leader.^,  if  such  were  extant.  Here  is 
the  trouble.  Many  good  men  who  feel 
it  an  imperative  duty,  and  practice  ac- 
cordingly, to  vote^  never  think  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  choice  of  nomi- 
nees. They  console  themselves,  on  elec- 
tion day,  with  the  old  saw  about 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evils — denls, 
as  the  late  theologically  born  modifi- 
cation hath  it — and  uphold  a  bad  or  in- 
competent man,  because  oihei's  uphold  a 
worse.  They  never  dream  that  they 
ought  themselves  to  have  chosen  a  good 
man,  to  begin  with. 

Attend  a  nominating  convention.  Who 
are  there?  The  ministers?  The  men 
who  are  chosen  for  trustees  for  widows, 
administrators,  and  guardians  for  or- 
phans ?  Those  who  are  selected  as  im- 
Eartial  arbitrators  between  litigants? 
teady  and  honorable  merchants?  Men 
known  as  leaders  in  enterprises  of  bene- 
volence? Men  remarkable  for  nobility 
and  purity  of  moral  character,  or  for 
high  and  beautiful  intellectual  abilities 
or  attainments?  Very  seldom.  Such  men 
do  not  go  to  such  places.  They  are 
busy.  Besides,  although  voting  may  be 
a  duty,  and  performed  as  such,  they 
take  no  concern  for  the  nominations. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  wire- 
pullers have  it  all  out  and  dried  in 
advance.  Well,  they  have.  '''' Possunt 
quia  posse  videntur,^^  They  can  do  it, 
because  people  in  general  supp«>8e  they 
can.    But.  who  do  oonstiiute  the  meet- 
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log  ?  Candidates ;  men  "  a  good  deal 
in  political  life;"  policemen — always 
ready  to  work  for  those  who  will  keep 
them  in  their  places ;  runners  from  the 
oflSce  of  the  party  *'  organ ;"  little  pet- 
tifogging lawyers  just  commencing  prac- 
tice, and  seeking  connections  with  the 
high,  and  influence  with  the  low,  by 
doing  small  political  work  for  the  first 
among  the  last.  The  meeting  is  called 
to  order  by  a  pre-determined  chairman 
pro  tern.  He  and  a  pre-determined  com- 
mittee nominate  a  fore-ordained  set  of 
officers,  and  they  in  turn  propose  pre- 
destinated nominees.  The  names  have 
been  chosen  according  to  the  private 
views  of  a  half  dozen,  who  consider  not 
at  all  tlie  needs  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  the  state  of  the  nation;  but  the  needs 
of  this  or  that  man ;  what  he  has  done 
for  the  party ;  what  he  ought  to  have ; 
what  will  make  subsequent  appointments 
come  out  "right."  They  discourse  on 
this  wise:  "Brown  saved  the  election 
in  the  First  District  last  year.  He 
worked  like  a  horse,  apd  spent  money 
like  a  king.  Therefoxe^  let  Brown  be 
nominated."  Or,  "  Brown  will  bolt  if 
he  don^t  get  this  nomination ;  we  had 
better  give  it  to  him."  Or,  "Brown 
will  appoint  me  to  this,  and  you  to 
that;  so  let  as  put  Brown  through." 

Non-sequitur?  Selfish?  Cowardly? 
No  matter.  He  will  help  us,  or  he  wants 
it;  or  he  must,  and  will  haye  it:  we'd 
better  give  it  to  him. 

In  little  dirty  back-rooms,  in  dingy 
law-offices,  in  private  parlor  councils,  in 
oonning  consultations  of  duos  and  triplets 
of  eager  men  on  street  corners,  our  go- 
vernors are  chosen.  Two  or  three 
manage  the  committee,  the  committee 
manage  the  convention,  and  the  party 
prints;  the  convention  and  the  prints 
manage  the  party  at  large ;  the  party,  a 
stopid  onit  under  their  orders,  manages 
the  nation ;  and  the  nation  submits,  as, 
indeed,  by  its  constitutional  logic,  it 
must,  and  ought.  But  it  is  a  cheated 
nation.    It  is  nded  not  by  the  ohoice  of 


its  best  and  wisest  citizens,  but  by  the 
shi*ewd  fellows  who  have  the  secret  of 
the  management — a  secret  plain  enough 
— the  apathy  of  the  intelligent. 

Apathy  is  not  amenable  to  statics, 
statistics  or  estimation.  Per  centage  of  ^ 
uninterestedness  cannot  be  determined.' 
Of  the  three  elementary  causes  of  politi- 
cal degradation  which  we  have  discussed, 
this  alone  must  be  examined,  not  in  it- 
self, as  a  quantity  or  number,  but  in  its 
results  as  an  influence.  As  such,  how- 
ever, it  is  supremely  important.  Its 
thorough  cure  would  set  at  naught  all 
the  small  machinations  of  demagogues, 
started  by  selfishness  and  predicated  upon 
folly,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
accustomed  to  be  moved  thereby.  Only 
let  honest  and  true-hearted  men  consider 
it  their  duty  to  elect  good  nominees  first, 
and  then  to  vote  for  them,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  That  simple  process  would 
have  forestalled  the  Know  Nothings, 
Reform  Whigs,  Practical  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  all  the  shifting  shapes 
which  are  to-day  rising  from  the  seeth- 
ing ferment  of  the  now  progressing  dis- 
ruption and  re-organization  of  political 
parties. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Per- 
haps, under  the  conditions  necessary  to 
humanity,  all  progress  mast  be  by  ebb 
and  flow,  action  and  re- action.  Perhaps 
the  long  descent  of  immorality  and 
meanness  down  which  our  governmental 
forces  have  slidden  was  necessary,  before 
a  higher  re-ascent  into  honesty  and 
truth.  Perhaps  we  may  now  hopefully 
expect,  that  in  the  years  immediately 
coming,  wisdom  will  hold  the  high  places 
which  cunning  has  so  long  defiled — that 
truth  will  speak  where  sophistry  has 
chattered — that  honor  and  justice  will 
order  and  direct  the  vast  engineries  and 
intricate  complications  of  our  govern- 
ments, so  long  manoBuvered  under  the 
bad  direction  of  incapacity,  selfishness, 
tyranny  and  revenge. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


CURSIVE  AND  DISCURSIVE. 

It  was  not  without  some  astonishment 
that  we  beheld  our  friend,  Mr.  Bildad  Hard- 
hed,  enter  the  private  office  late  at  night, 
in  a  fashionable  dress.  Hardhcd,  the  re- 
flective, the  sensible,  the  grave  and  retir- 
ing ;  who  had  usually  in  his  rural  and  lite- 
rary home — for  Ilardhed  is  not  inexpert  in 
letters — appeared  in  in-door  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  or  out-door  coatlcssness  and 
shiny  cap-  now  all  adorned  in  the  splendors 
which  should  seem  appropriate  wholly  to 
Lytle  Legge,  the  best  dressed  man  in  the 
city,  and  his  friend  Fastorse  I  llow  could 
he  possibly  have  become  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  fashion-kings?  Beneath  his  hat- 
brim,  the  grey  catskin,  insignium  of  high 
tonj  waved  hairily ;  his  overcoat  was 
accurately  de  rigueur  ;  he  wore  panta- 
loons with  a  comely  boa  constrictor  waving 
up  the  outside  of  each  leg ;  unimpeacha- 
ble kid -gloves;  and  the  hair  of  a  pro- 
gressive man — which  is  his  uttermost  of 
hair.  He  was  not  in  amiable  mood,  but 
paced  to  and  fro  in  somewhat  uncivil  im- 
patience. 

**  How  is  your  equanimity  disturbed  V^  we 
inquired.  '^  Has  Cumberland  touched  a 
lower  figure  still,  or  is  there  a  .defalcation 
in  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  turnpike  ?-' 

He  smiled  grimly — "  The  turnpike  is 
straight  enough,  and  Cumberland  holds  its 
own.  But  Wall  street  operations  are  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  Let  the  bears  and 
the  rogues  finish  their  manifest  destiny.''    , 

"  What,  then,  is  it  ?"  we  asked.  "  The 
hat  is  good.  It  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  and 
of  the  very  latest  style— a  good  hat.  Also, 
the  coat  is  new  and  proper,  as  per  the  de- 
crees of  our  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
Proud  Bildad,  dost  thou  rebel  against 
them  ?" 

"  O,  Editor !  I  do  not  laugh,  nor  rage, 
at  BO  small  a  thing  as  a  garment ;  nor  do  I 
reluct  only  at  so  minute  a  power  as  the 
power  of  the  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
But  I  laugh  for  myself,  and  I  rage  for  oth- 
ers, my  countrymen  ;  because  we  fall  under 
the  rule  of  an  agoria — unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  ancients ;  and  into  a  magic 
drunkenness;  and«  I  fear  it  is  only  the 
dreadful  ointment  which  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  sorrowful,  which  shall  enlighten  my 
nation." 

''There  is  no  such  word  in  Greek,  as 


agoria f^^  said  we — "if  you  mean  it  for- 
Greek.  And  explain  your  stuff  about  oint- 
ment.   You  talk  apparent  nonsense." 

**  It's  in  English,  then.  Phantasmagoria 
is  the  agoria  which  is  subduing  us.  And 
the  dreadful  ointment  is  disapp-ointment." 

"  Did  you  enter  this  office,  Bildad,  to  fire 
pop-gun  puns  at  us,  and  to  circumvent  as 
with  sophisms  and  rhetorical  gymnastics?" 

And  our  wrath,  also,  began  to  arise. 
But  Hardhed  is  a  man  of  first  principles. 
However  insignificant  his  remark  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  his  interlocutor  may  al- 
ways be  interested  in  unravelling  the  trains 
of  preparatory  thought,  if  he  can  catch  the 
clue. 

"  I  have  been,"  said  the  wrathful  man, 
"  to  the  Opera.  I  disguised  myself  in  this 
costume  to  gain  admission  to  the  penetra- 
lia of  the  parquette  with  my  beloved  cou- 
sins, the  Van  Schaves,  who  wouldn't  accept 
my  escort  in  other  trim.  But  you  say  these, 
are  good  clothes.  I  deny  it.  As  for  the 
hat,  there  may  not  be  so  very  much  to  say. 
I  presume  the  next  style  will  be  to  cany 
the  hat-hair  in  bands  over  the  rim  and  hold 
it  to  the  crown  with  combs  ;  or  to  curl  it 
and  let  it  twist  and  dangle.  But  the  coat! 
What  a  thought,  to  shape  a  garment  so  that 
in  it  every  man  looks  narrow  in  the  shoul- 
ders, hollow  in  the  chest,  slab-sided  and 
puppy-kneed !" 

'*  Well,  well  ;  dress  is  a  thing  of  tastes. 
If  you  come  into  New  York  society,  you 
should  be  content  without  rebellion  to  con- 
form thereto,  doing  your  duty  in  that  pro- 
fession in  life  to  which  you  are  called,  even 
if  it  should  be  so  crucifying  a  duty  as  that 
of  wearing  good  clothes!  As  if  a  few 
curves  and  angles  were  of  any  account! 
A  noble  man  he  must  be,  whom  one  gar- 
ment can  distort  into  a  hunchback,  or  a 
threadpaper !  You  are  unreasonable.  But 
musician,  what  of  the  Opera  ?  From  what 
especial  gems  of  song  in  the  Semiramide, 
or  the  Norma,  caught  you  most  pleasure ! 
Praise  the  graceful  Rossinian  melodies." 

Mr.  Hardhed  tore  from  him  his  new  over- 
coat, hurled  it  upon  his  hat  in  a  far  corner, 
and  strided  once  and  again  up  and  down 
the  office.  "Editor,"  said  he  with  gfreat 
vehemence,  "Editor,  the  opera  is  a  hum- 
bug ;  a  patent  and  direful  absurdity." 

"  What  a  pity  that  Donizetti,  and  Bellini, 
and  Rossini,  and  a  few  others  of  the  maestrif 
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could  not  bare  learned  as  much  from  you 
bclbre  bestowing  eo  much  paius  upon  hum- 
bug und  nonsense !" 

'•  Fiddle-te-dee,  Editor.  I  speak  serious- 
ly ;  too  vehemently,  perhaps,  but  only  be- 
cause I  have  before  restrained  myself.  This 
outburst,  indeed,  is  the  overboiling  of  an- 
gers long  nursed  in  secret,  which  come  out 
the  fiercer.  But  let  me  make  a  statement. 
V\\  make  out  my  case,  or  submit  to  be 
named  a  Turk — that  is,  a  Russian — hence- 
forth." 

We  did  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request 
Tet  what  utter  folly  was  Hardhed's !  And 
we  seemed  to  see  the  great  building  in 
Fourteenth  street,  with  the  lamps,  the  black 
sea  of  waiting  hacks  and  coaches,  and  the 
outlying  tiraiileur  and  frane-tireur  corps 
of  small  boys,  with  their  running  Arc  of 
"opera  book?  opera  book?  two  shillinM" 
Then  the  vast  interior  arose  around  as. 
We  sat  in  tlic  second  tier.  White  opera- 
cloaks  waved  all  around,  like  angeFs  wings 
over  the  parapets  of  heaven.  Rigolettes 
wriggled,  starers  stared,  upstairs  and  down ; 
whisper,  laugh,  compliment  and  flirtation, 
rustle  of  silk  and  masculine  bootfall,  sim- 
mered and  mellowed  together  under  the 
gpreat  flood  of  yellow  gas-light,  into  a  dream 
of  gorgeous  courts  and  kings.  And  the 
snapping  treble  cry,  ever  and  anon  popped 
np  in  our  ears,  through  the  fuss  and  the 
feathers,  "opera  book?  opera  book?  two 
8hillin^"  And  handsome  Mario  and  hand- 
some Giulia  GrisI,  deep-toned  Susini  and 
resonant  Badiali,  moved  and  spoke  and 
sang,  and  the  orchestral  and  choral  harmo- 
nies danced  or  swam  around  and  melted  in 
with  their  melody — what  inefl'able  coarse- 
ness was  Bildad's ! 

"  Now,''  said  he,  cooling  suddenly,  as  is 
his  useful  practice  when  commencing  to 
state  an  argument, "  music  is  music.  Sing- 
ing is  words  and  music ;  therefore,  where 
there  are  no  words  there  can  be  no  singing. 
Now,  to  all  but  one  of  every  hundred  of 
the  opera  hearers,,  since  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  words,  there  are  none.  There- 
fore, generally  speaking,  there  is  no  singing 
at  the  opera. 

"  Next,  the  music  is  not  reasonable  in  cha- 
racter. Not  being  singing,  it  most  be  re- 
garded as  instrumental  performance;  so 
you  have  the  orctiestra,  for  ever  over-filled 
with  stringed  instruments,  and  completed 
with  a  few  human  larynges  to  carry  the 
melody.  This  they  do,  using  Italian  vowels 
to  furnish  a  tone.    But  they  blend  imper- 


fectly with  their  fellow-instruments;  and 
in  no  loud  passage  can  they  possibly  lead, 
nnless  by  a  fiendish  screech." 

"  Hardhed,  we  grieve  to  pronounce  you 
altogether  a  Vandal ;  unsusceptible  to  the 
mellifluence  of  sweet  Italian  vocables,  or  to 
the  passion  of  lovely  Italian  singing.  Be- 
sides ;  are  there  not  the  lithe  graces  of  the 
ballet,  now  intermingled  with  the  music, 
and  the  dramatic  power  of  Grisi  and  Ba- 
diali? How,  then,  do  you,  a  rustic,  un- 
skilled in  the  hearing  of  high  music,  con- 
demn— on  grounds  not  only  incorrect  as  to 
criticism,  but  partial  in  scope — the  Italian 
opera  ?" 

•*  The  ballet — the  dramatic  clement  ?'' 
said  our  friend.  "You  have  well  men- 
tioned them,  O  Editor.  And  of  them  I 
will  speak.  The  ballet,  my  friend,  relies 
for  its  effects  upon  the  public  display  of  the 
naked  limbs  of  women.  Dare  you  utter 
one  word  in  justification  of  it?  What? 
If,  for  instance,  you  will  state  that  you 
would  willingly  see  your  own  wife,  or 
your  own  sister,  capering  before  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  opera-house,  her  limbs  cov- 
ered with — articles,  let  me  say — fitting  tight 
as  her  skin,  and  a  skirt  full  of  lace  fig- 
leaves,  reaching  half-way  to  the  knee — 
standing  on  one  toe,  a  little  over  the  heads 
of  the  lower  tier  of  gazer^i,  and  pointing  the 
other  toe  towards  them,  and  up  at  the  venti- 
lator in  tlft  roof ;  if  you  would  say  that  you 
would  willingly  or  indifferently  see  your 
wife  or  your  daughter  in  that  position,  I 
will  count  the  ballet  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Italian  opera.  You  prefer  to  be 
silent  and  let  the  interlocutory  judgment 
go  by  default,  I  see.  You  do  well.  Now 
for  the  dramatic  element  I  do  not  here 
touch  the  general  question  of  the  morals  of 
the  stage.  But  I  simply  charge  the  ope- 
ratic drama  with  utter  absurdity,  inherent 
and  enormous  clumsiness  in  conception  and 
in  execution.  The  drama,  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  if  it  has  any  merit,  has  it  by  the 
true  imitation  of  nature ;  in  the  perform 
ance  of  which,  a  certain  idealization  and 
refining  elevation  is  allowed,  to  the  end 
that  a  less  imperfect  beauty  may  be  at- 
tained ;  yet  this,  even,  is  only  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  collocation  of  imitations  of 
parts  actually  existing,  to  make  a  whole 
existing  only  in  idea.  And  what  have  we 
Id  opera?  People  wh»  sing  their  con  versa* 
tions  and  their  passions,  in  the  first  place, 
which  never  happens  in  nature.  I  saw 
Semiramide  this  evening,  which  is  a  tale  of 
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things  nearly  three  thousand  years  old.  I 
just  hint  at  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Roman  and  mediffiral 
dreeses ;  not  to  sneer,  but  to  remark  that 
there  can  be  no  illusion — no  rapture  into 
Lelief  that  we  see  the  very  Semiramis  Itnd 
the  very  Arsaces  of  the  time. 

**  But  who  supposes  that  those  individuals 
did  sing,  as  is  presented  in  Fourteenth 
street  ?  Nobody.  Yet,  if  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  opera  can  have  any  merit,  it  must 
be  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  a 
true  representation  of  the  things  and  peo- 
ple of  the  old  time.  Therefore,  a  great  and 
pervading  and  helpless  and  destructive 
absurdity  is  here.  When  Souiiramis  and 
the  rest  are  scared  at  the  extinction  of  the 
sacred  fire,  is  it  natural  that  tbey  should 
sing  about  it?  Should  they  not  scream 
and  run  away  ?  When  Assur  and  Arsaces, 
the  rivals,  scold ;  when  the  ghost  ot  Ninus 
threatens ;  when  Assur  and  Semiramis  dis- 
pute ;  when  Assur  and  Arsaces  ramble  about 
in  the  mausoleupi,  seeking  to  stub  each 
other ;  when  Arsaces,  that  is,  Ninias,  finds 
that  he  has  stabbed  his  mother,  although 
'*  no  blume  could  attach  to  any  one,''  should 
he  sing?  Should  they  sing?  Would  you 
naturally  expect  them  to  sing?" 

"  Why,  Uardhed,''  we  made  answer, 
"the  opera  does  not  profess  to  represent 
things  truly.  It  is  a  presentation  of  music, 
and  music  only.  If  you  could  follow  the 
modulations,  and  interpret  tbe  melodies  and 
harmonies,  you  would  discover  a  deep  and 
beautiful  coincidence  between  the  music 
and  the  thoughts  it  expresses.  It  is  miisic 
that  is  given  ;  naught  else." 

*♦  Then  why  do  they  have  acting  and 
scenery?" 

We,  the  Editor,  were  compelled  to  say 
that  we  didn't  know. 

*'Poor  Editor!  I  won't  unkindly  press 
you  to  the  confession  dreaded  by  reasoners. 
One  thing  more  ;  as  to  the  execution  of  this 
acting.  1  am  disgusted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  actor-singers  do  not  mind  their 
own  business.  Instead  of  singing  to  each 
other,  in  the  course  of  the  action,  they 
chant  anger,  love,  remorse  and  all,  at  the 
audience ;  who.  if  there  bo  any  pretence 
of  truth  in  the  scenes,  should  not  be  sup- 
posed by  those  OQ  the  stage  even  to  be 
.  there.     Oh,  what  a  mass  of  absurdity  !" 

We  were  impatient.  *'  Mr.  Uardhed,*' 
we  rejoined,  •*  if  you  don't  like  the  Opera, 
keep  away  from  it.  Don't  explode  any 
more  of  your  wrath  in  our  face.    We  like 


the  Opera.  There,  we  can  sec  men,  women, 
fashionable  people,  dancers,  white  opersr 
cloaks,  bare  arms,  diamonds,  and  Miss 
Coutts  in  a  private  box.  We  can  hear 
singing,  orchestra,  recitative,  people's  re- 
marks, and  the  incessant  and  inspiriting 
shouts  of  the  prompter.  Therefore,  we 
choose  to  go.  And  as  for  you,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  go,  and  to  profit  by  it,  stay 
grumbling  at  home." 

"  Very  good,"  said  our  friend.  *'  I  see 
that  we  go  to  the  Opera-house  for  different 
purposes.  For  you,  und  for  Lytle  Legge, 
and  his  cousin  Fastorse  ;  and  for  my  cous- 
ins, the  Misses  Van  Scbave,  the  Italian 
Opera  is  the  right  place.  And  in  it,  the 
music  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  show,  tbat  lettuce  docs  to  vinegar,  and 
sugar,  and  oil,  in  salad.  It  is  only  the 
vehicle  to  convey  the  flavors — something  to 
chew,  while  the  rest  is  tasted.  But  enough 
of  music." 

The  conversation,  as  to  music  at  least, 
here  ceased.  We  had  defined  our  re- 
spective positions ;  yet  had  not  Ilardhed 
puzzled  us  a  little  ?  Not  to  the  extreme  of 
a  blush,  or  speech lcsj«nes.«.  But  somehow 
he  seemed  to  have  cast  into  our  mind  a 
thought  tbat  continually  demanded  con- 
sideration. It  was  this:  la  the  Opera 
American  and  sensible  ? 

People  who  will  pester  themselves  with 
persistent  inquiries  about  tbe  abstract  val- 
ues of  things,  and  their  absolute  propriety 
and  rea.sonableness,  will  probably  fall  into 
a  condition  like  that  of  poor  Uardhed  ; 
who  takes  no  pleasure  in  anything  which 
does  not  endure  his  impertinent  habit  of 
"  ultimate  analysis."  Let  us  all.  therefore, 
friends,  avoid  "  ultimate  analysis." 

It  is — or  ought  to  be — well  understood, 
by  all  persons  joining  in  conversations  in 
our  private  office,  that  such  conversations 
are  liable  to  be  confiscated  and  summarily 
applied  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  our 
readers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  we 
are  justifiable  in  relating  what  we  can 
remember  of  a  recent  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Hardhed  and  a  military  friend— Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes. 

We  had  been  consulting  them  aboul  a 
subject  in  connection  with  which,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  an  article  from  a  distin- 
guished source  in  this  present  number  of 
the  Monthly — the  propriety,  namely,  of 
permitting  the  advocacy  of  warlike  meas- 
sures,  offensiv6  or  defensive,  in  this  periodi- 
cal.   Hardhed  was  entirely  opposed  to  it 
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''Staff  and  nonsense T'  he  exclaimed, 
rather  coarsely.  '<Men  are  two  wide  be- 
tween the  ears,  already.  At  least,  they  arc 
80,  if  the  phrenological  dictum  is  true, 
which  makes  that  dimension  a  measure 
of  fighting  capabilities.  And  by  the  way, 
the  principle  might  be  tested  by  observing 
whether  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Society  will  button  behind  them. 
You  should  consider  carefully  before  allow- 
ing the  Magazine  to  operate  in  furtherance 
of  the  heathen  and  barbarous  ^war-spirit 
which  is  to-day  increasing  in  the  land." 

"Sir,''  said  General  Dclablueblazes,  ele- 
vating his  chin  out  of  his  stock,  putting  his 
hand  under  it  so  as  to  grasp  his  whiskers 
at  the  ears  and  throat,  and  brushing  them 
forward  so  as  to  drive  a  mouthful  of  air  out 
of  his  mouth  with  a  "  pf,''  "  Sir,  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  this  country  is  aroused  ;  and 
in  good  time.  I  am  glad  and  proud  of  it. 
At  the  last  review  of  the  Ninetieth  Brigade, 
there  wasn't  a  company  that  was  not  Aill 
and  uniformed.  We  shall  be  able  to  vindi- 
cate our  undoubted  rights  upon  this  conti- 
nent, sir ;  and  to  repel  the  concert  of 
wicked  attacks  which  the  European  tyrants 
will  make  upon  us  as  soon' as  they  are  once 
settled  again  at  home.'' 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hardhed.  "Rain- 
storms used  to  dismay  our  <  household 
troops.'  But  even  the  elemental  war, 
which  used  to  make  our  heroes 

*  Kiver  up  their  shappoes  with  bandanners, 
And  Bend  the  insines  skootia'  to  the  bar-rooms  with 
their  banners,* 

can  no  longer  quench  the  fierce  military 
fire.  In  the  sudden  splashes  of  a  rainy  day, 
our  country's  brave  defenders  paddle  in- . 
domitably  about,  with  a  gigantic  umbrella, 
like  the  pavesse  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  avert 
the  missiles  from  above.  Drills  and  reviews 
come  ofi*  like  peremptory  auctions-— positive 
sale  rain,  or  shine. 

"It  is  just  as  you  say.  General.  The 
Secretary  at  War  recommends  an  increase 
of  the  army.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommends  an  increase  of  the  navy. 
These  hints  and  urgencies  are  of  course ; 
they  are  not  very  significant  The  rise  of 
the  war-spirit  is  not  the  efflux  of  an  honest 
patriotism,  driven  by  fell  necessity  to  take 
arms  in  hand.  It  comes  from  ambition, 
selfishness,  vanity.  You,  General,  are  very 
well  aware  that  if  you  could  conduct  one 
Boccessful  campaign  in  actual  service,  you 
would  be  the  best  candidate  your  party 


could  select  for  President.  Don't  blush ; 
that  shows  that  you  had  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. And  any  of  the  generals  in  such  a 
campaign,  have  at  least  a  chance  at  some 
remoter  presidency.  And  this,  General, 
materially  modifies  the  opinions  of  leading 
politicians  about  war,  because  the  poor  fel- 
lows can't  help  it 

"Even  children  are  infected  with  the 
fighting  fury.  There  is  more  than  one 
school  whose  pupils  are  early  instructed  in 
the  details  of  the  battle-array ;  and  in 
uniform,  sword  or  musket  in  hand,  they  are 
actually  educated  for  war.  I  wonder  how 
many  men  in  this  country  will  say  that 
they  desire  their  sons  to  be  trained  with 
soldierly  proclivities  ?  War  is  a  barbarism. 
And  now,  in  these  United  States,  where 
civilization  is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
solely  because  it  is  most  Christian  and 
peaceful,  ehildren  are  trained  backslidingly 
towards  the  savagery  of  a  thousand  years 
ago;  towards  the  devilish  old  belief  that 
only  a  soldier  is  a  man !'' 

"  Mr.  Hardhed,'*  answered  General  Dela- 
blneblazcs,  with  some  asperity,  "  I  can  as-  ' 
sure  you  that  there  is  no  patriotism  in  such 
rant  as  that.  That  sort  of  talk  will  do  well 
enough  in  Peace  Congresses,  and  such 
broad-brimmed  places.  But  in  a  world  of 
nations,  national  life  and  liberty  must  be 
maintained  by  each  people,  for  itself.  We 
of  the  United  States,  are  this  day  substaur 
tially  defenceless  against  any  powerful 
foreign  foe.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
place  as  a  nation,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
defend,  and  to  attack  too  ;  for  often  an 
attack  is  the  best  defence.  We  are  now 
rich  and  at  ease ;  and  now,  therefore,  we 
should  foresee  the  perils  of  the  future  and 
make  ready  for  them.  The  wise  man  fore- 
Bceth  the  evil.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war." 
"Yes,"  cried  Hardhed,  impetuously. 
"  Prepare  for  it  And  then  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  it  Sweep  and  garnish  your  tene- 
ment, and  there  is  little  risk  but  that  the 
seven  devils  will  be  at  hand  to  occupy. 
What  a  wicked  motto  is  that  for  a  Christian 
nation !  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  religious 
man— but  those  who  preach  from  that  text 
of  yours  should  declare  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch j  and  set  up  his  brazen  image  on 
Mount  Vernon.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war ! 
That  blood-red  and  murder-stained  maxim 
is  advanced  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
it  were  the  Grolden  Rule!  I  ^ish  that 
wicked  antitheses  were  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  I    How  few  are  the  peo- 
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p^e  wbo  will  peep  behind  the  epigram  to 
see  if  trath  upholds  it!  Tour  mazim; 
aod  your  reasoaing,  and  this  article  here, 
which  Mr.  Editor  has  shown  us,  quietly 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  devil  and  bis 
imps,  and  tiiclr  black  intermeddling  here 
on  earth,  are  all  established  institutions, 
and  to  be  preserved.  It  is  assumed  as  of 
course  that  the  oppressions  of  the  European 
kings  are  to  thrust  us  into  a  just  defensive 
war  ;  or  that  some  land-stealing  enterprise 
of  our  own  will  drive  us  to  resist  a  de- 
served punishment ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  and  piracy,  and  de- 
vastation are  in  store  for  us." 

"Sir,"  said  his  interlocutor,  "do  you 
deny  that  the  policy  of  this  government  is 
unacceptable  to  the  despotisms  of  Europe  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Courts  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  if  not  all  the  others, 
would  be  glad  to  coerce  us,  if  they  cannot 
otherwise  induce  us,  into  other  conduct 
tlian  our  present  conduct,  in  many  particu- 
lars? Are  we  to  wait,  and  make  ourselves 
more  and  more  helpless,  until  they  come 
and  shoot  and  rob  np  and  down  the  land, 
to  any  extent  necessary  to  force  us  into 
compliance  7  I  don't  see  how  that  sort  of 
murder  and  bloodshed  is  any  better  than 
what  would  happen  in  repelling  them. 
And  furthermore,  these  things  are  the  ne- 
cessary incidents  to  necessary  measures. 
The  good  of  the  country,  if  it  does  necessi- 
tate individual  sorrow,  is  yet  paramount 
thereto.  It  is  better  that  some  should  die, 
than  that  all  should  be  enslaved.  And  I 
warn  you,  sir,  and  all  persons  like  you, 
who  cry.  Peace  !  peace  I  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  wbo  would  lull  us  here  into  a 
fool's  paradise  of  tranquillity,  that  there  is 
danger.  The  overshadowing  power  of  the 
United  States  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
kings.  And  they  will  hasten  to  cut  down 
our  fair  tree  of  liberty  by  the  roots,  when- 
ever they  think  the  stem  is  unguarded,  and 
whenever  their  little  affairs  at  home  are 
settled  up.  Your  arguments  are  unpatri- 
otic and  absurd,  and  should  make  you  the 
scx>ff  and  abhorrence  of  true  Americans !" 

"  And  is  it  indeed  so?"  questioned  Hard- 
hed.  "  Are  the  men  now  living  who  are  to 
murder  their  fellows  by  the  wholesale? 
Shall  the  children  now  playing  merrily 
about  their  mother's  knee,  in  peaceful  in- 
land valleys,  or  on  bright  sea-side  slopes, 
thrust  the  harsh -edged  bayonet  within  the 
Bides  of  groaning  men,  now  likewise  child- 
ren in  other  pleasant  homes  across  the  sea  T 
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Shall  the  fair  young  wife,  who  now  laiig^ 
to  her  crowing  baby,  in  the  coming  years 
see  the  child  brought  home  a  mutilated 
man,  moaning  and  writhing  in  speechlesi- 
ness.  with  his  face  torn  off  his  head  by  a  round 
shot,  or  dead,  his  body  rent  into  bloody  tat> 
ters  by  a  shell?  Which  of  our  youthsshall 
go  on  such  an  errand  and  return  in  such 
guise?  Point  out  the  women  who  shall 
turn  over  the  dead  corpses  after  the  battle, 
as  the  English  women  have  been  doing  in 
the  East,  and  seek  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  headless,  mangled,  split  and  burst 
asunder  by  the  diabolical  contrivances  of 
the  war ! 

''What  devilishly  cunning  and  savag^ 
sophistry  is  that  deceitful  generalizing  talk 
about  war,  which  looks  at  it  as  a  thing 
away  from  individuals— upborne  somehow 
by  the  power  of  the  nation,  but  not  oon- 
ceming  any  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child  t 
It  is  all  a  cursed  lie  and  villainy.  I  wish 
to  God  that  those  who  contemplate  war  so 
complacently,  and  nrge  preparation  for  il 
so  strongly,  might  for  a  day  feel  the  sensa- 
tions of  one  shut  np  with  the  bloody  corpse 
of  an  only  friend  1  The  next  day — not 
later— I  would  trust  their  opinions  about 
war. 

"  Defence?  It  is  by  our  peaceful  happi- 
ness here — not  by  our  fortifications  and 
military  schools — our  army  and  navy — that 
we  are  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Europe- 
an despotisms.  The  gpreater  the  happiness 
attainable  here,  the  gpreater  the  desire  to 
enter  into  our  copartnership.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that,  even  now,  the  European  soldierj 
would  fight  very  strenuously  against  a  na- 
tion which  offers  them  a  farm  and  a  home 
for  the  taking  ?  ' 

**  But  let  us  organize  into  a  military  na- 
*  tion.  Let  us  glitter  and  bristle  with  cold 
steel,  and  the  tawdry,  babyish  trinketry  of 
a  military  rig  ;  let  us  entrench  our  coasts 
with  stone  walls,  and  g^ard  them  with 
wooden  ones.  I  promise  you  that  human 
beings  will  not  own  and  control  all  thai 
machinery  for  nothing.  Every  fool  who 
can .  raise  a  devil,  does  it.  But  the  back- 
ward conjuration  is  harder  to  learn;  and 
the  miserable  wizard  is  usually,  as  he  de- 
serves, destroyed  .by  the  spirit  which  he 
called  up.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are  all  ready 
for  war,  we  shall  have  it.  And  having 
once  evoked  the  fiend,  I  promise  yon  he 
will  not  down  at  your  bidding,  nor  at  that 
of  any  man  or  men.    The  next  war  entered 
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into  by  ibis  coontry  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
the  conscience  of  General  Delablaeblazes, 
and  of  all  those  who  shall  have  hounded 
oar  foolish  majorities  into  if 

«  Sir/'  said  the  chieftain,  <'  I  shan't  en- 
dure any  such  insinuations  as  that.  You 
are  no  gentleman." 

^ Perhaps  not ;  but  is  a  soldier  a  man?" 

General  Delablucblazes  jumped  up  in  a 
rage.  We  hastened  to  interfere;  and  by 
exhorting  Hardhed  to  stick  tight  to  his 
peace  principles,  and  the  General  to  remem- 
ber his  reputation,  we  pacified  them  a  little, 
and  Hardhed  resumed : 

"  Don't  understand  me  as  intending  any- 
thing derogatory  to  you,  General.  I  don't 
mean  it  all.  But  seriously,  now,  consider 
the  soldier.  Imprimis,  he  carries  a  bushel 
of  cotton  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  to  make 
him  a  full,  manly  chest  Therein,  General, 
he  labors  under  a  mistake ;  that  is  emu- 
lating the  beauties  proper  to  the  other  sex. 
Farther,  he  is  tricked  out  with  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things ;  he  has  a  gay  red  sash  ;  or 
a  great  empty  bag  hung  at  his  sword-belt 
by  two  long  strings,  or  dangling  typically 
from  the  cranium ;  or  some  red  or  blue  or 
white  feathers ;  a  decoration  for  a  naked 
Indian.  He  wears  a  hat  bestuck  with 
spread  eagles  and  chains  and  scraps  of  fur 
and  shiny  leather,  as  if  it  were  fashioned 
after  the  picture  in  the  kaleidoscope.  He 
has  a  streak  on  his  trousers'  leg ;  some  gilt 
copper  on  his  jacket ;  bright  buttons,  and 
plenty  of  them.  What  a  nice  and  appro- 
priate outfit  for  a  spoilt  child  ;  but  what  a 
childish  bedizenment  for  a  man !  Childish ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  clothes-phi- 
loAophy,  the  soldier  is  a  child,  not  a  man. 
Herein,  also,  is  he  a  smalf  child  ;  that  the 
indalgence  of  his  passions  is  the  most 
noticeable  part  of  his  life.  Fighting,  which  < 
is  a  business  whose  whole  essence  is  pas- 
fion,  is  all  that  gives  him  an  existence. 
No  fight,  no  soldier.  Also,  he  is  a  devil ; 
^or  he  lives  to  do  evil  to  others,  his  ene- 
mies, so-called.  Also,  he  is  a  weevil  (t.  e, 
wee  evil— small  plague ;  the  derivation 
here  being  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  since 
the  soldier  is  no  small  plague) ;  because 
he  lives  upon  that  which  others  earn  and 
preserve  for  him.  I  might  make  a  much 
longer  string  of  similitudes,  but  the  g^me 
is  not  worth  the  candle.  I  presume  I  have 
soffioiently  proved  that  soldiers  have  no 
basiness  to  be  called  men." 

"  ICr.  Hardsnoat,  or  whatever  your  name 


is,"  exclaimed  the  General  in  ungovernable 

anger,  "you  poor  miserable .    But  I 

won't  demean  myself  by  bandying  words 
with  you.  You  have  insulted  me  and  my 
profession.  Yon  shall  hear  from  me  by  a 
friend."     .  i 

"  Always  happy  to  hear  from  you,  Grene- 
ral  Delablucblazes,  in  any  way,"  answered 
Bildad,  whose  disquisition^  upon  war  seemed 
to  have  peppered  him  up  to  a  degree  of 
ugliness.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sneer. 

"  Hear  from  you  by  a  friend  ?  Transact 
your  own  business,  sir;  Dr.  Franklin  is 
authority,  that  if  so  done,  it  will  be  well 
done.  Talk  to  me  like  a  man,  if  you  want 
to  be  one  ;  and  I  will  answer  you  accord- 
ingly. But  don't  undertake  to  put  any- 
body except  a  bedlamite  or  a  soldier, 
through  a  course  of  formalities  fantastic 
enough  for  the  sons  of  monkeys — I  mean 
the  formalities  of  a  duel." 

Here  we  interfered  again.  "General 
Delablucblazes,  please  sit  We  shall  be 
most  happy  of  your  opinion  on  some  points 
discussed  in  Jomini ;  and  we  want  particu- 
larly to  ask  you  about  some  speculations 
of  ours  on  Montalembert^s  plans ;  for  the 
City  Council  are  about  to  make  an  engage- 
ment with  Coleman  &  Stetson,  to  fortify 
the  Astor  House  as  a  citadel  in  case  of 
invasion  ;  and  they  need  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  portholes  already  existing  under 
the  eaves.  We  contend  that  they  ought  to 
be  mounted  with  Lancaster  guns,  sixty- 
eight  pounders ;  they  think  that  a  porta- 
ble soup-kitchen  and  an  inverting  ket- 
tle are  about  the  thing.  And  as  for 
you,  Hardhed,  go  off.  You're  not  fit  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  action  like  the 
General.  Come  back  again,  when  there  is 
nobody  here  whose  feelings  will  be  wounded 
by  your  vitriolic  talk." 

But  we  could  not  keep  either  of  them. 
Hardhed  went  off  sneering,  aad  Delabluc- 
blazes swearing  ;  and  we  fear  we  have  lost 
two  entertaining  friends. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TBI    SMITBSOVIAX     IK  8TITUTI0  V  . 

Dec.  19(A,  1851. 
I  hare  not,  till  now,  araned  myseir  of  your  per- 
mission to  address  the  readers  of  Putnam**  Jfaffa- 
»inSy  on  the  present  position  of  the  Smithsonian 
Library,— because  I  hare  seen  no  use  in  anticipat- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  proper  pub- 
Ue  tribanals,  which  are  the  Board  of  RegenU,  tbo 
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**  Smithtonlan  Institatloa  "  itself,  and  Oongreas,  from 
whose  legislatioD  these  two  boards  were  bom.  Now 
that  Congress  is  in  session,  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Library  will  of  course  begin.  This  Is  a  proper  time, 
then,  to  attempt  to  inform  the  public  regarding  the 
remarlcable  questions  as  to  its  administration. 

The  author  of  an  able  paper  in  your  August  num- 
ber, on  the  **  legitimate  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  offered  an  argument,  arranged  with 
care  and  study,  to  show  that  Congress,  when  it 
created  the  two  boards  I  hare  named,  and  intrusted 
each  with  the  powers  under  which  it  acts,  did  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  indicated  by  Smithson*a 
will,  as  **  in  honor  and  good  faith  "  it  should  hare 
done.  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  following  this 
argument  at  present.  Its  author  could  not  have 
expected,  that  before  it  came  into  print,  a  sin^e 
oflBcer  of  the  institution  should  have  attempted  to 
set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  very  act  by  which  he 
was  created.  Nor  does  the  argument  stray  so  far 
from  the  purpose  of  Its  author,  as  to  attempt  to  show 
that  the  act  at  once  gives  power  to  carry  out  what 
be  supposes  Smitbson's  purposes,  and  at  the  same 
time  refuses  to  give  it.  That  essay  is  a  straightfor- 
ward plea  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Institution 
by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  under 
which  it  is  founded,  does  not  **  in  honor  and  good 
fsith  "  keep  "  within  Smithson's  purposes." 

Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  this  argument,  and 
I  confess  that  to  my  mind  it  has  none,  it  is  evidently 
no  justification  of  any  course  which  officers  of  the 
Institution  may  choose  to  take,  In  disobedience  to  the 
act  which  creates  them.  To  them  this  law  is  law,  or 
they  would  not  be  officers.  If  they  consider  it  dis- 
honorable, and  an  act  of  bad  faith,  their  duty  is  to  ^ 
resign. 

The  specifications  of  that  act,  as  your  correspon- 
dent of  August  has  already  informed  your  readers, 
provide  principally  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
public  library  at  Washington,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of 
this  course  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  previous 
debates,  so  that  this  appropriation  commanded  a 
very  strong  vote,  in  a  Congress  to  which  had  been 
presented  all  the  plans  of  the  friends  of  ventilators, 
cooking  stoves,  tract  distribution,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  books  which  could  find  no  other  publisher. 
To  a  body  like  Congress,  a  plan  which  shows  some- 
thing for  money  spent,  has  strong  recommendations. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that  it  ii  so,  when  that 
something  is  as  valuable  an  addition  to  the  country's 
resources  as  a  Great  National  Library. 

The  wisdom  of  this  idea  of  Congress  has  been 
thoroughly  vouched  for  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Institution,  in  the  disposition  they  have  made 
of  their  own  publications.  With  the  view  of  **  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge,"  they  have  dis- 
tributed these  costly  books  to  the  principal  Public 
Libraries  of  the  world ;  having  made  a  selection, 
which,  as  they  inform  us,  is  of  itself  a  valuable  labor 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  instituted  a 
system  of  exchange  by  which  the  largest  Foreign 
Libraries,  and  all  in  this  country  larger  than  10,000 


Tolamea,  receive  these  "  Contributions  to  Science.*** 
This  is  the  way  to  difftise  knowledge  if  you  hava 
any  to  diffuse.  Five  hundred  copies  thus  distributed 
meet  the  widest  possible  conatituenoy.  For  a  Pul>- 
lic  Library  is,  as  Congress  regarded  it,  the  best 
single  engine  for  increasing  >nd  diffusing  know- 
ledge.t 

Convinced,  for  such  reasons,  and  for  the  others, 
which  the  argument  of  years  had  brought  forward, 
that  a  Public  Library  would  best  answer  their  par- 
pose,— which  was  **to  increase  and  diffuse  know- 
ledge,"—Congress  ordered  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  chould  be  expended  for  that 
purpose.  **  The  said  Regents  shall  make,  from  the 
interest  of  the  said  fiind,  an  appropriation  not  ex- 
ceeding an  average  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually,  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  librarj 
composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge."  This  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Stetute  creating  the  Board  of  Regents. 

There  never  was  an  appropriation  more  specific, 
nor  words  more  difficult  to  wrest  from  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  often  thought  prudent  in  bills  of  appro- 
priation to  insert  the  words  **  not  exceeding,"  be- 
cause the  full  amount  may  not  be  precisely  reached, 
and  accounting  officers  must  have  warrant  to  ]MIJ 
less  amounts  as  they  are  needed.  But  the  word 
*'  average"  here.  Is  enough  to  show  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  was,  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  should 
be  spent  every  year,— one  year  to  make  up  for 
another  in  the  long  run, — for  a  library  pertaining 
to  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

The  question,  however,  this  winter  to  be  brought 
before  the  Government,  the  Institution,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents,  is  this :— For  what  reasons  haTe 
the  Regents  so  conducted  the  Institution  that  the 
average  annual  expenditure  for  a  library  has  been, 
in  eight  years,  only  $1,865,  Instead  of  $25,000? 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  their  operations,  the 
Regents  resolved  to  build  from  their  income,  and 
from  that  only.  Congress  had  arranged  that  the 
accumulation  of  back  interest  should  be  devoted  t« 
the  building,  but  the  Regents  chose  to  save  this  sum 
for  principal,  and  for  years,  therefore,  have  had  to 
draw  on  their  Income  for  building — a  course  for 
which  I  have  never  seen  the  reasons.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  slow  progress  of  that  remarkable 
pile  known  as  the  Smithson  Institute,  believed  to 
be  in  the  Norman-Lombard-Owen-Renwick-Gothle 
and  Vandal,  style  of  architecture, — quite  Imposing, 
very  expensive,  and  singularly  inconvenient.  ^  While 
this  went  on,  there  was  an  excuse  for  spending  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  Library.  When  this  was 
at  last  near  completion,  those  persons  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Act,  had  reason  to 
expect  that  twenty- five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
should  at  last  be  expended  for  a  Public  tiibr&ry. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Institution  had 'organ- 
ized a  staff  of  officers  for  all  sorts  of  duties,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  expense.  It  had  also  set  on  foot 
a  system  of  publication,  proposing  to  publish  differ- 
ent sets  of  works, — as  your  readers  have  been  in- 
formed,—for  which  the  Act   creating  it  gave  ne 


*  They  have  also  devised,  as  a  circular  from  their  distribution  bureau  informs  us,  the  best  shape  to  be 
given  lo  their  documents  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  packing  them atoayUi  boooe».  We  trust,  sincerely, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  use  which  awaits  them. — F.  I. 

t  As  you  are  yourself  the  publisher  of  the  works  of  the  Institution,  you  nndoubtedly  know  how  very  small 
Is  the  mU  to  readers,  even  of  their  **  popular  "  contributions.  If  it  is  not  improper,  a  statement  of  sales 
for  a  year  or  more,  would  be  quite  a  valuable  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  system,  which  for  some  years 
has  been  adopted.  It  will  show  that  workingmen,  on  subjects  of  science,  do  not  buy  books  largely,  but  rely 
on  Public  Libraries  for  the  supply  of  them.    They  need  still  larger  resources  of  the  same  kind. — F.  I. 

X  It  is  but  just  to  notice  that  Prof.  Henry  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  plan  of  this  boHdlng.— JM.  P,  M, 
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fOfWtr  »t  all.  There  would  bare  been  more  reason 
§K  lie  Introdacing  water  into  the  cttj  of  Galena. 
Ver,  in  fact,  St  was  proposed  in  Coogrees,  that  It 
dioold  hare  this  power  of  printing  books,  and  pet' 
■lesion  was  refused,  bj  a  majoritj  of  two  to  one. 

Its  expenses  for  publication,  howerer,  hare  been 
laaa  considerable  than  the  expenses  of  Its  general 
management.  It  has,  in  eij^t  years,  organised  a 
■feaff,  consisting  of  a  secretary,  clerk  to  the  secre* 
taiy,  bookkeeper  to  the  clerk.  Janitor,  laborer  and 
watchman;  assistant  to  the  secretary,  assistant 
lathe  assistant,  and  assistant  to  the  assistant-and- 
hle-assistant,  whose  annual  charge  is  $11,455.  For 
IHhting,  heating,  and  other"  incidentals,"  such  ad- 
4IUenal  expensee  are  incurred  as  raised  the  annual 
«(liarge  last  year  to  $17,740,  for  merely  keeping  the 
Machine  In  motion.  For  printing  ^ntributions, 
paying  obserrers,  and  all  that,  independent  expen- 
dttaree  are  necessary. 

How,  the  annual  income  le  only  $40,000.  And 
with  this  enormous  staff-expenditure— $17,740  being 
paid  for  the  management  of  the  other  $83,260— the 
■agents  found  they  had  not,  eren  with  their  build- 
iQff,  happily  done,  the  $25,000  required  by  Con- 
paas  for  the  Public  Library  it  tried  to  create  in  the 
8M^te  of  August  10, 1&16.  They  referred  the  mat* 
tar  to  a  special  committee,  whose  majoritj  report  is 
ttia  first  essential  paper  in  the  discussion  now  before 
the  public. 

li  must  be  recollected  that  Oongress  ordered  a 
Ubrary  appropriation  of  $25,000,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  the  whole  Income  would  be  but  $80,000, 
•r  thereabouts.  Tour  reader,  new  to  the  subject, 
vonld  cerUlnly  say :— *'  If  they  hare  only  $22,000 
taft  with  which  to  meet  their  $25,000  payment,  they 
mH  nitrench  $3,000  on  their  staff  expenses."  This 
fii  precisely  what  any  other  Board  of  Trustees  would 
do.  Congress  baring  prescribed  an  annual  Library 
payment  not  exceeding  an  arerage  of  $25,000,  and 
baring  prescribed  nothing  else,— slmi^y  giring  per- 
Mission  for  lectures,  a  laboratory,  and  a  museum, 
and  refusing  permission  for  printing,  it  would  seem, 
of  course,  that  at  any  sacrifice  in  these  miscella- 
■aoos  expenses,  the  Library  payment  of  $25,000 
dionld  be  kept  up  fh)m  the  fund. 

The  Regents,  howerer,  referred  the  question  of 
fbtore  expenses  to  a  committee.  A  majority  of  this 
oommittee— reporting  the  facts  which  we  hare 
■lated  as  to  the  general  expenses  proposes  to  meet 
ihe  deficit  in  the  expense,  by  rirtnally  abolishing 
tbe  General  Library.  They  propose  to  hare  merely 
a  library  of  **  raluable  "  books— to  be  principally 
ncrulted  by  exchanges.  For  the  next  year,  they 
propose  that  no  new  books  shall  be  bought,  but 
those  needed  by  the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

lEhls  proposal,  not  yet  acted  upon,  has  excited 
the  mrpriae  of  all  those  who  had  been  Interested  in 
the  InsUtntion. 

9y  its  daring  it  has  surprised  eren  those  men  of 
plgralcal  science,  who  are  glad  to  hare  their  books 
printed  for  them,  when  they  ean  find  no  publishers 
tat  the  Institute. 

Bj  its  orerthrow  of  the  original  plan,  it  has  sor- 
pi^sed  those  who  hoped  that  the  Nation  was  to  hare 
at  last  a  National  Library,  and  hare  dlstrasied  the 
printing  business  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Meacham,  a  minority  of  the  icommlttee,  has 
presented  a  minority  report,  stating  the  reasons 
for  adhering  in  good  fiUth  to  the  Library  plan  as 
laid  down  In  the  Act  from  which  the  Begents  take 
Ibeir  authority. 

Tisoding  any  Mttan  on  th« 


Henry,  the  Secretary,  whose  wish  Is  to  hare  the 
appropriation  for  the  Library  set  aside,  has  com- 
plicated the  question  by  coolly  remoring  the  Libra- 
rian.  Professor  Jewett. 

Hatters  are  in  this  position,  when  Congress 
meets,  the  Regents  meet— and  the  **  Smithsonian 
Institution  "  itself  can  be  called  together. 

It  Is  rery  erldent  that  they  hare  a  much  narrower 
question  before  them  than  has  been  discussed  in 
public.  They  hare  not  to  inquire  what  Smithson 
would  hare  liked— poor,  proud,  insignificant  dabster 
that  he  was  in  the  chemistry  of  tears,  and  the 
mathematics  of  rouge  et-noir  ;  but  what  Congress 
has  directed. 

Any  Regents  who  find  the  Act  of  Congress  a  dis- 
honor and  breach  of  faith,  will  wash  their  bands 
of  it,  and  resign. 

Those  who  beliere  Congress  had  power  to  make 
such  an  Institution  as  your  correspondent  describes, 
**a  great  national  library  at  Washington,  worthy 
an  educated  and  enlightened  nation,"  will  simply 
rote  to  reduce  all  other  expenses  of  the  Institution, 
that  an  arerage  of  $25,000  may  be  appropriated  to 
that  purpose. 

And  Congress  will  doubtless  watch  their  proc^- 
dore.  It  will  not  leare  to  this  board  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  Act  which  created  it.  Should  Lieut. 
Page,  who  is  now  surrey ing  the  La  Plata,  conclude 
some  day,  that  the  surrey  of  that  rirer  is  uncon- 
Btitntional,  and  proceed  to  spend  the  gorernment 
Itands  Intrusted  to  him  In  p  model  farm  on  Its 
•bores — some  one  would  soon  call  him  to  account. 
If  the  Board  of  Regents,  intrusted  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Library,  conclude  that  Con- 
gress there  did  not  rightly  interpret  its  trust^-and 
that  the  money  will  be  better  spent  in  printing  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  language-4  do  not 
doubt  that  some  power  will  be  found  to  call  them 
to  account  as  welL 

Respectfully  yours, 
F.L 


LITSRATURB. 

Ambbioan.—  Out'Doors  at  Idlewiid,  Bj 
N.  P.  Willis — as  any  man  couW  see,  even 
if  he  "  had  a  thunderbolt  in  his  eye." 

One  sentence,  in  the  preface,  has  a  bio- 
graphical interest.  Mr.  Willis  says  that  in 
living,  "  to  live,  as  variedly ,  as  amply,  and 
as  worthilyn  as  is  possible  to  his  human 
faculties,  while  upon  this  planet,  has  been 
his  aim  ;  and  not  to  be  remembered  after 
he  shall  have  left  it," 

Might  it  not  seem  intuitionally  trac,  that 
he  who  lives  most  variedly,  amply  and 
worthily,  will,  of  necessity,  be  best  and 
most  remembered  after  he  is  dead  ? 

Out'Doors  at  IdlewUd,  indicates  in  the 
writer  quick  and  keen  esthetics — t.  e., 
beanty-seeing :  at  times,  much  kindliness 
for  fellows  and  reverence  for  good  ;  an  in- 
dividualized and  apparently  carefully  cul- 
tivated habit  in  language.  In  briefer 
termsy  the  book  ia  written  as  its  indications 
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aaj,  hj  one  who  lives  for  the  perception, 
enjoyment  and  expression  of  Beauty, 
Beauty  in  nature ;  in  its  ever-new  sponti^ 
neous  freshness ;  beauty  in  thought,  in  the 
freshness  of  new  and  quaint  or  graceful  com- 
binations and  comparisons  of  things  and 
their  relations;  beauty  in  expression;  in 
the  Areshness  of  quaint  or  graceful  new 
words,  or  combinations  and  analysis  of  old 
words. 

The  life,  so  far  as  this  book  may  belts  ex- 
ponent, has  been  mainly  an  .Esthetic  Life — a 
life  of  beauty-study ;  no  more ;  better 
than  a ''  Sklmpolian  '*  life,  in  that  it  has  been 
purposeful,  laborious,  kind  and  sincere, 
and  has  made  much  happiness ;  but,  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  scheme  outlined  in  the 
preface,  a  failure,  because  it  fills  out  only 
a  department  of  the  original  draught 

The  language  of  the  book  is  worth  some 
attention.  It  is  in  the  Willistic  style,  pro- 
perly so-called.  The  preface,  and  perhaps 
the  portions  addressed  to  invalids,  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  being  ordinary 
English.  We  do  not  draw  this  distinction 
with  any  sneer.  We  do  not  mean  as  much 
as  is  implied  in  the  adjectives  Carlylese 
and  Busbnellitish.  These  have  had  a  sea- 
soning of  sneer.  We  say  Willistic,  only 
because  it  is  a  convenient  word  for  the 
thought  we  wish  to  convey ;  a  word  cov- 
ering whatever  enterprises  of  invention 
Mr.  Willis  may  have  undertaken  in  the 
Realms  of  Verbs  and  Substantives.  Such 
enterprises,  by  competent  men,  and  within 
reasonable  limits,  are  to  enlarge  our  store 
of  English  words.  Mr.  Willis  has  the  might 
which,  in  this  matter,  makes  right ;  but  he 
does  not  always  use  it  well.  He  certainly 
slides,  sometimes,  too  far  into  quaintness^ 
if  not  over  it  into  the  bordering  territory 
of  awkwardness. 

Some  of  the  following  specimens  may  do 
for  the  nonce  ;  but  in  general  it  is  an  effort 
to  be  expressive  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate  ; 
▼iz..  Pig-apostle  (a  sender-away  of  intrus- 
ive pigs)  ;  Superftnery  (an  ingenious  par- 
allel to  finery) ;  Whirhated  (sated  with 
confusion) ;  Polly ology  (chamber work)  ; 
Brickifying  (assimilating  to  brick-work 
or  the  condition  of  bricks).  Ccesar-or- 
nobody-dom  ;  bigger-ness  ;  haughty-cul- 
ture (a  not  very  perfect  pun,  repeated 
several  times,  and  with  different  significa- 
tions, e,g.f  high  culture,  culture  by  a  head 
or  high  gardener,  and  culture  by  people  of 
high  feelings) ;  un-amphibiouMable  (impas- 
sable to  amphibia) ;  othtr-people-ness  (ex- 


istence distinct  from  others)  ;  nobody-bath 
(immersion  in  a  crowd,  so  as  to  lose  iaii- 
viduality  of  feeling ;  being-left-behind — H^ 
meaning  is  not  changed  by  the  hyphens^ 
un- get-about-able  (unpleasant  for  tiAT^ 
ling). 

We  shall  not  ^ecify  the  beautiful 
thoughts  in  the  book.  It  is  too  full  of 
them. 

— You  have  Heard  of  Them.  This  ultra 
Willistic  title  names  a  collection  of  OOM- 
sionally  un  grammatical,  and  rather  diluted 
sketches  of  celebrities  with  whom  the  wfii^ 
er  has  come  into  contact  or  collision. 

Especially  were  we  stumbled,  in  tibs 
reading,  by  the  recurring  substitution  of  » 
passive  verb,  with  a  preposition  and  the 
objective  case  of  the  actor,  instead  of  tlie 
usual  active  verb  with  the  actor  in  the 
nominative — thus:  ''That  was  repeatedly 
heard  by  m^,"  instead  of  "  I  repeatedly 
heard  thaf  The  fault  is  so  frequent  as  to 
become  characteristic  and  awkward. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  sketches  mtisl 
have  been  written  to  make  out  the  volune, 
being  woven  out  of  very  unsatisfactorily 
thin  fabric.  Others  are  sharply  and  well 
lined ;  and  such  furnish  very  pleastat 
items  of  that  gossipy  personal  inforn^- 
tion  which  everybody  hankers  after,  about 
everybody,  and  particularly  about  anybody 
in  particular.  Especially  good  are  the  no- 
tices of  Giulia  Grisi,  Wallace,  Vidocq,  and 
Vivier. 

The  book,  however,  is  noticeable  for  an- 
other reason,  namely,  as  a  startling  hint  at 
the  number  of  people  who  expend  immeas- 
urable power  in  sound,  fun,  emotion ,  and 
amusement ;  who  enjoy  a  jolly  afternoon, 
a  good  dinner,  a  horse-laugh,  a  queer  story, 
an  opera,  but  whose  lives  are  truly  *'  round- 
ed by  a  sleep" — because  they  never  look 
behind  either  of  the  dark  veils  that  shut 
off  our  sight  at  birth  and  death. 

— Everybody  who  has  published  in  maga- 
zines, republishes  in  a  book.  Some  merely 
transfer  the  matter  bodily ;  some  work  tt 
over  ;  some  string  the  old  beads  on  a  new 
thread.  This  last  Mr.  Simms  has  done,  and 
produced  Southward  Ho  !  Magazine  read- 
ers of  moderate  diligence  will  recognize 
most  or  all  of  the  tales  and  poems,  some 
of  which  are  very  well  done  ;  but  none^of 
which,  as  hero  republished,  need  we  exam- 
ine. The  thread  of  the  story  is  merely « 
not  very  remarkable  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Charleston. 
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— Partey*8  Household  Library  is  stated 
in  the  title-page  to  be  *^  a  perpetual  fand 
of  iDstruction."  To  some  extent  we  can 
endorse  this  claim ;  being  able  to  witness 
that  the  same  matter — and  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  in  the  same  pages — which  amus- 
ed as  in  our  childhood,  is  here  again,  ap- 
parently as  good  as  new.  Whether  addi- 
tional interest  has  accrued  to  the  "  fund," 
we  cannot  fair]  j  judge. 

— ^Boolcs  like  W.  C.  Richards' Harry** 
Vacation  ;  or  Philosophy  at  Hornet  are — or 
nther,  may  be — very  pleasant  and  very 
DBeful.  They  are  entertaining  to  many 
diildren,  simply  as  story-books.  But  in  or- 
der to  any  appreciable  usefulness,  they 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  actual  experi- 
ments like  those  they  describe.  The  pleas- 
ure would  be  cheap,  and  the  proflt  various 
mnd  lasting. 

— In  Boors  and  Out ;  or  Views  from 
Ute  Chimney-Comer,  By  Oliver  Optic. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Adams,  who  seems  by  the  dedi- 
oation  to  be  the  Deus  e9  maehind,  has  done 
himself  credit  We  have  seen  no  immoder- 
ate puffs — in  fact,  no  puffs — of  it ;  but  it 
contains  twenty  or  thirty  very  sprightly 
and  pointed  stories,  each  sharply  hitting 
Bome  social  absurdity  or  social  vice.  The 
conversations  are  remarkably  eonversa- 
konal;  just  such  questions,  answers,  and 
remarks  as  real  people  make.  This  gives  a 
pleasant  freshness  to  the  narratives  and 
dialogues,  although  not  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  book  a  model  of  a  classical  English 
■tyle. 

— An  excellent  moral  is  deducible  from 
Mrs.  Tdthill's  Beautiful  Bertha,  And 
it  contains  natural  scenes,  and  delineations 
of  character.  Yet  the  young  people  are  a 
little  too  old.  and  the  good  and  bad  ones  a 
little  too  good  and  too  bad. 

— There  is  something  confusing  about  such 
a  title  as,  '*  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book- 
Shelf.  By  the  authors  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World:  ifc,  Mr,  Rutherford's  Child- 
ren. Second  Volume,''  One  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  the  name  of  the  book  is ;  nor 
what  the  name  of  the  set  is  ;  nor  whether 
tiiere  is  a  set  Apparently  there  exis'ts,  or 
is  In  course  of  production,  a  series  named 
as  in  the  first  part  of  the  above  title  ;  with- 
in which,  a  sub-series,  called  "  Jkfr.  Ruther- 
ford's  Children,"  has  reached  its  second 
volume.  The  book  itself  is  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  may  competently  stand 
alone  if  required  ;  so  that  it  does  not  help 
Q&    Not  to  hypercriticise  about  a  name, 


however,  whose  worst  fault  would  be  to 
puzzle  the  buyer,  let  us  hasten  to  assure 
the  authoresses  that  they  have  the  very  rare 
talent  of  writing  true  children's  conversa- 
tions. Chryssa  and  Sybil  are  two  delight- 
ful little  chatterers ;  and  their  queer  and 
suggestive  ideas  are  exactly  those  of  live 
children.  Chrysocoma  is  a  very  pretty 
fancy  for  a  name,  too — the  Golden-hair- 
'ed. 

There  remains,  however,  in  order  to  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  volume,  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  which  at  present  we  shall 
not  dare  attempt 

With  the  preliminary  confession  that  we 
have  not  enough,  nor  practically  enough, 
studied  the  subject  to  make  our  investiga- 
tions very  important,  we  will  suggest  that 
in  this  direction,  among  the  points  to  be 
examined,  are  these  : 

1.  Whether  "  children's  books"  should  be 
written  for  children  ;  with  a  perfunctory 
dilution,  or  simplification,  or  pre-chewing, 
or  whatever  you  please,  in  order  to  lower 
the  tone  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  adult  mind  to  a  child-like  ca- 
pacity ;  or,  whether  the  natural  efi'usions 
of  men  an4  women  of  child-like  and  simple 
souls  should  not  suffice.  And,  suppose  the 
special  •♦  children's  books  "  decided  for,  it 
remains  to  ask, 

2.  Should  they  be  historiettes  of  child- 
like experiences,  carefully  chosen  for  veri- 
similitude ;  or  fairy  tales  ;  or  romances ;  or 
mere  narrations  a  little  idealized  ? 

We  somewhat  incline  towards  a  **  yea " 
to  all  but  the  last  of  these  four  descrip- 
tions ;  it  being  understood  that  only  good 
ones  are  recommended ;  and  in  the  first 
class  of  the  three,  and  high  up  in  it,  stands 
this  story  of  Mr,  Rutherford's  Children. 
Observe  how  naturally  Chryssa  and  Sybil 
talk — like  real  live  little  girls  : 

"Have  you  got  everything  out  of  your 
stocking !" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,''  said  Chryssa,  shak- 
ing it  out 

"  Here's  something  in  the  toe  of  mine," 
said  Sybil,  "some  queer  little  thing — I 
wonder  what  it  can  be !" 

Chryssa  knew  what  it  was,  well  enough  ; 
and  she  sat  there  and  laughed  to  herself  in 
the  dark — but  she  said  never  a  word.  . 

Sybil  shook  out  the  little  package,  and 
then  took  off  one  paper  after  another  till 
she  came  to  the  little  red  emery-bug,  with 
its  green  leaves  and  yellow  seeds  and 
strawberry  shape. 
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"Why  you  funny  child!"  Bhe  said,  "you 
must  have  given  me  this.'* 

This  is  not  specially  notable,  except 
for  extreme  naturalness — which  is  suflS- 
ciently  remarkable. 

— Of  very  similar  excellence,  in  kind 
and  degree,  but  for  rather  older  read^ts,  is 
The  Boat  Cluby  by  Oliver  Optic,  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  sketches  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  The  Boat  Club  is  a 
well  told  narrative  of  the  experiences  of 
certain  young  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
club ;  and  contains  sundry  directive  details 
of  boatmanship,  calculated  to  furnish  solid 
delight  to  the  masculine  minds  of  youth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  thereabouts. 
Oliver  will  do  a  very  good  work  in  fur- 
nishing books  of  precisely  this  character 
for  juvenile  readers. 

— Martin  Merrivale^  by  Paul  Crbt- 
TON,  was  first  published  as  a  serial,  with  not 
very  encouraging  success.  People  will 
read  a  serial  story,  if  it  appears  in  a  periodi- 
cal, so  that  there  is  a  show  of  necessity  for 
the  seriality.  But  otherwise  not.  There 
are  too  many  books  published  whole ;  peo- 
ple read  too  fast ;  nobody  likes  a  meal 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  mouthful  an  hour. 
Serial  novels  are  alien  to  the  genius  of 
American  readers. 

Martin  Merrivale  is  written  with  much 
sprightliness  and  truth.  The  adventures 
with  our  friends,  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  Boston,  read  as  if  from  the  life — Mr. 
Creyton  must  have  sold  MSS.  and  higgled 
about  ^'  editorial "  at  a  dollar  a  column,  in 
his  own  person — we  hope  he  is  beyond  the 
necessity  now. 

The  fault  of  the  book  is  its  unfortunate 
style.  The  impression  that  it  is  modeled, 
after  Dickens  is  unavoidable.  Not  that  it 
is  so  intended  ;  but  Mr.  Creyton  must  have 
read  Dickens  much,  admired  him  much, 
thought  his  own  genius  like  Dlekens',  and 
so  he  has  followed  instead  of  marching 
abreast  with  him. 

Martin  Merrivale  somehow  reminds  us  of 
Martin  Ohuzzlewit ;  his  uncle  of  old  Mar- 
tin ;  Mrs.  Wormlett  of  Todgers ;  Wormlett 
and  Simeon  of  Heep  ;  Alice  and  Caleb  of 
Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather  ;  Chaffer 
and  Bed  wort  of  Mr.  Ti  gg  and  Chevy 
Slyme ;  the  style  of  couversation  and  de- 
scriptions, the  epithets,  the  rhctorio  and 
syubax,  all  savor  of  Boz. 

The  poem,  page  166,  seem  in  the  same 
way  to  have  arisen  from  much  admiration 
and  study  of  Poe, 


For  instance,  Mr.  Greyton's  lines  : — 

"  While  his  icy  way  he  wended 
Through  the  desolated  land, 
Round  her  pallid  temples  dallied 
With  his  deadly  maUcd  hand," 

are  similar  in  rhythm,  epithet  .and  feeling, 
to  these  from  Poe's  "  Haunted  Palace  :" 

**  And  every  golden  air  that  dallied 
In  that  sweet  day 
Around  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid 
A  winged  odor  went  away." 

Mr.  Creyton  will  make  a  very  good  book, 
by  confining  himself  strictly  to  Crey  tonian- 
ism. 

— We  are  half-inclined  to  rank  1%$ 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley ^  by  J.  Pabtow, 
among  bookmakers'  books  rather  than 
among  authors'  books,  for  two  reasons ; 
Firsts  because  it  is  published  before  the 
biographee  is  dead — which  sort  of  hasto 
necessitates  an  immature  book,  and  looks 
as  if  the  writing  had  been  a  business  spcco- 
lation  ;  and  Secondly y  because  it  is  encum- 
bered with  much  collateral  matter  not  im- 
portant to  the  main  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive, according  to  the  manner  of  book- 
makers. 

Yet  these  faults  are  not  very  conspicuona. 
They  pertain  more  to  the  foi-m  than  to  the 
substance  of  the  book ;  and  we  have 
perused  it  with  very  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Parton  is  apparently  not  a  very  learned 
man ;  and  his  style  is  not  a  very  learned 
style  \  but  it  is  unambitious,  clear  and 
sprightly,  and,  if  we  except  a  little  unsuo- 
cessful  endeavor  after  wit  and  humor,  very 
nearly  the  right  style  for  a  biographer. 

Horace  Greeley  is  a  "  representatlre 
man,''  no  doubt;  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  ;  nor  do  we  very  strenuously  object  to 
Mr.  Parton's  hero-worship  of  him.  for  Mr. 
Parton's  purposes.  A  biographer  should 
be  an  enthusiast  for  his  subject.  Yet  we 
shall  hardly  concede  what  Mr.  Parton 
claims,  that  Mr.  Greeley  is  the  greatest 
man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not  the 
greatest  thinker,  nor  the  greatest  writeri 
nor  the  greatest  speaker,  nor  the  greatest 
statesman,  nor  the  greatest  philanthropist, 
nor  the  greatest  man  of  business,  nor  the 
greatest  merchant.  He  is  the  most  influen* 
tial  editor.  And  as  such,  and  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  power  of  mind  and  appropriate 
attainment  in  his  calling;  of  tremendooi 
perseverance,  of  integrity  and  force,  hia 
life  is  well  worth  reading. 

-^Thc  Know  JVothing  is  hardly  vaj" 
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thing.  We  need  not  expend  any  criticism 
upon  a  book  whose  heroes — intended  for 
polished  and  perfect  gentlemen — talk  such 
unfortunate  syntax  and  rhetoric  as  this : — 

"  It  is  nothing ;  merely  the  recurrence 
of  a  little  attack  similar  to  which  I  am 
often  subject,  and  will  soon  pass  away.'' — 
**  A  strong  eye  will  beard  a  lion." — "  I  at- 
tend you,  certain  " — '*  the  brothers  will 
please  draw  around  the  desk  in  a  circular 
form,  and  so  spread  themselves  out  that 
every  one  can  sec  and  be  seen.'' 

First  to  take  a  circular  form ;  then  to 
q)read  themselves  out.  We  think  we  have 
seen  one  of  the  Ravels  do  something  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  r^ult  was  that  he  pre- 
sented the  discoid  appearance  of  a  very 
large  pumpkin,  smashed  very  flat  Few 
persons,  having  undergone  that  ceremony, 
would  know  anything  thenceforward. 

— Having  read  Fanny  Fern's  Ruth 
Hall ;  and  considering  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  fact,  and  to  have  been  already  dis- 
covered by  most  of  its  readers,  that  it  is, 
in  substance,  a  furious  bombardment  of  her 
own  family,  we  think,  that  very  seldom  has 
so  angry  a  book  been  published.  It  is  full 
and  overflowing  with  an  unfemlninely  bit- 
ter wrath  and  spite. 

We  are  not  called  up(Hi  to  discuss  the 
Terisimilitude  of  the  characters  in  the 
book.  Yet  it  cannot^  all  be  true.  We  do 
not  believe,  for  instance,  that  any  parents 
Of  the  grade  and  culture  of  the  Ellets  and 
the  Halls  were  ever  the  deliberate  teasing 
devils  whom  Fanny  Fern  has  drawn.  The 
school  examination  is  the  most  outrageous 
caricature ;  the  scenes  with  publishers 
savor  very  strongly  of  romance.  If  the 
book  has  any  purpose  in  its  anger,  its  heed- 
lessness and  overstraining  yriU  defeat  < 
them. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  extremely 
Imperfect.  This  we  say,  on  the  charitable 
hypothesis  that  it  is  simply  a  novel,  and 
AOthing  more  nor  less.  It  is  better  than  the 
newspaper  paragraphs,  which  have  been 
the  staple  of  Fanny's  former  books.  Those 
were  sketchy,  scrappy,  and  unsubstantial  to 
the  very  last  degree  of  flimsiness,  although 
certainly  they  contained  many  terse  and 
striking  sentences.  But  careful  thought 
and  faithful  elimination  must  go  to  the 
making  of  a  valuable  book ;  and  of  thos?, 
in  Muth  Hallf  there  is  none.  If  Fanny 
Fern  should  write  ten  times  as  much,  and 
then  selecting  the  tenth  part  of  it,  should 
canstmet  it  into  &  work  of  the  iriie  of 


Ruth  Hallf  she  would  do  justice  to  herself 
and  the  public  ;  which  she  has  not  yet 
done. 

— We  lag  far  behind  the  bore  or  gpreat 
Gangetic  tidal  wave  of  laudation  which 
has  lifted  The  Newsboy  before  the  public. 
This  circumstance  gives  us  the  advantage 
of  consulting  very  many  other  specimens 
of  opinion  ;  which  have  been  so  uniformly 
favorable,  that  we  must  needs  feel  a  diflft- 
dcnce  in  difiering. 

But  it  is  uncommon,  in  this  world,  unpre- 
cedented, indeed,  until  the  days  of  Bob, 
the  Newsboy,  to  find  ragged  street  boys 
having  a  correct  metaphysical  intuition 
and  a  habit  of  ethical  reasoning?  who 
never  do  anything  wrong,  being  upborne 
above  all  wickedness  by  their  inbred  good- 
ness ;  who  adopt  and  bring  up  destitute 
small  girls,  keeping  house  with  them  in  de- 
serted railroad  cars,  and  do  fifty  other 
missionary  deeds.  Since,  however,  the 
author  of  the  JVewsboy  has  discovered 
one  ragged  angel  of  this  description,  let  us 
hope  that  Ragged  Schools  and  Ncw8l>oys' 
Lodging  Rooms  will  be  superseded  by  the 
voluntary  enterprise  of  their  students  and 
occupants. 

Bob  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart — 
at  least,  that  vi&cus  is  never  mentioned, 
we  believe,  except  as  his  "  great  "  heart 

Seriously  ;  besides  the  endless  repetition 
of  this  single  epithet,  and  the  wonderful 
and  almost  heretical,  at  least,  latitudi- 
narian  goodness  of  the  hero.  The  JVews- 
boyt  as  a  work  of  art,  is  almost  beneath 
criticism.  As  a  history  of  fact,  it  is,  of 
course  absurd  :  as  a  romance,  it  is  slattern- 
ly in  plot,  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  catos- 
^ophe,  flatulently  sentimental,  tawdry  and 
forced  in  diction,  ragged  and  careless 
in  delineating  character,  without  any  moral 
or  point  of  any  kind,  one  of  the  very 
emptiest  and  leanest  of  the  horde  of  lean 
and  empty  books  which  have  been  so  im- 
pertinently shoved  before  the  public  for  a 
year  or  two.  A  taking  title  ;  a  suscepti- 
bility of  unbounded  advertising  ;  such,  and 
the  last  not  distinctive,  are  its  most  strik- 
ing merits. 

— We  have  received  three  volumes  of 
poems ;  first  adventures,  all.  The  task  of 
appreciating  such  eflbrts  is  difilcult,  from 
the  impossibility  of  judging  what  latent 
talent  they  may  or  may  not  indicate.  The 
poetic  faculty  often  acts  like  the  Afreet 
ooming  out  of  the  brazen  vessel.  It  spreads 
out  ta  vast  indistinct  thin  clouds,  with- 
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out  specific  gravity  or  coherence;  and  af- 
terwards, if  at  all,  it  concentrates  and  de- 
fines itself,  and  takes  a  shape  of  significance 
and  power.  These  three  volumes  are  pro- 
ductions of  this  smoky  period.  There  could 
be  no  possible  reason  for  publishing  them, 
were  it  not  that  a  poet  who  publishes,  must 
publish  a  first  volume,  and,  usually,  his  first 
volume  must  be — not  very  good.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued,  this 
first  volume  is  out,  the  sooner  will  some- 
thing valuable  succeed  it.  We  cannot,  in 
conscience,  praise  these  works,  except  faint- 
ly. Yet  our  suggestion  of  defects  is  made, 
because  it  is  the  proper  commentary,  and 
more  in  reference  to  future  improvement, 
than  present  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayxes  Poems,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Winter's  Poems,  and  Pebbles  from 
the  Lake  Shore,  by  Charles  L.  Porteii, 
are  the  books  under  consideration.  They 
are  all  indistinct  in  thought ;  the  efifiux  of 
mere  emotions,  or  of  conceptions  not 
studied  long  enough  to  have  any  clearness. 
Mr.  Hayne^s  are  perhaps  most  deficient 
here.  The  names  in  the  table  of  contents, 
even,  afford  an  instance.  "  A  Fragment — 
Lines — Sunset  —  Lines — Stanzas— Lines — 
The  Realm  of  Rest — Lines— Lines — Imag- 
ination  and    Memory — On    .■*      The 

poems  are  not  written  for  a  clear  purpose  ; 
or  with  a  distinct  central  thought 

Mr.  Hayne's  verses  are  also  worst  con- 
structed. He  often  takes  leave  to  accent 
the  last  syllable  of  a  past  passive  partici- 
ple to  make  out  his  metre  ;  as,  "  parched." 
Once,  at  least,  the  weak  vocable  "the," 
has  to  shoulder  the  arsis  of  a  foot.  Care 
and  study  will  remedy  these  faults. 

Mr.  Porter's  and  Mr.  Winter's  verses  are 
more  correct  in  structure,  and  a  little  more 
rigorous  in  thought  and  diction.  In  these, 
however,  we  notice  a  fault  which  Mr. 
Hayne  has  avoided,  and  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  college  poems,  namely,  too  many 
varieties  of  mjtre  and  rhythm  iu  one  pro- 
duction. This  may  be  meant  to  show  the 
writer's  command  over  the  mechanism  of 
poetry ;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  mechanism 
of  poetry  commanded  him  ;  as  if  he  could 
not  subdue  the  language  under  steady  rules, 
but  was  forced,  like  a  weak-handed  driver, 
to  let  his  Pegasus  trot,  walk,  or  canter  at 
his  own  will. 

All  three  of  our  authors  indulge  in  very 
much  imageiy  and  illustration,  which  sel-  - 
dom  Ikvs  any  considerable  newness  or  beau- 
ty either  in  itself,  or  in  poetic  relation  to 


the  matter  in  hand.  For  instance,  the  fini 
stanza  of  Mr^  Hayne's  book  : — 

"  Broad  In  the  tempered  raya  of  ifu  red  sun. 
The  Egyptian  deaert  glittered  leagues  away. 
Qreat  clouds  of  floating  dust,  confused  and  doa, 
Hung  heavy  on  the  haggard  brow  of  day, 
And  veiled  the  fiery  iight  of  that  fierce  clime, 
As  centuries  veil  the  land's  mysterious  prime." 

Again  ;  as  a  speciman  of  the  sorrowful  at- 
mosphere which  shrouds  the  verses,  take 
these  frobi  Mr.  Winter — who  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  of  the  three — and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  poet  whose  life  is  thoB 
poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  is  'only 
eighteen — 

"  These  bur  distress  when  thus  they're  thought  on  I 
The  past  can  only  live  again 
In  sighs,  in  bitter  tears,  in  pain- 
Better  forget  and  be  forgotten." 

Careful  thought,  intense  study  of  Eng- 
lish, of  versification,  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  will  enable  these  gentlemen  to  do 
well  in  the  path  which  they  have  entered. 
But  without  those  qualifications,  they  havo 
no  right  to  publish  any  more  verses. 

—Rev.  E.  H.  Chapix's  volume  of  dis- 
courses, entitled  Humanity  in  the  Citify  iS 
marked  by  the  proper  care  and  fluent  styld 
of  the  well-known  eloquent  author.  They 
continue  a  series  already,  published  ;  and 
deal  in  a  somewhat  cautious  spirit  with  thd 
abuses  and  miseries  peculiar  to  city  life, 
and  the  indications  thence  arising  for 
Christian  conduct  in  respect  to  them. 

— WuKWELL  and  Brewster,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  stellar  inhabitation,  are  intrepidly 
followed — afar  off — by  an  anonym,  who  putt 
forth  his  views  in  a  volume  with  the  some- 
what awkward  title.  The  Universe  no  Des- 
ert— the  Earth  no  Monopoly.  The  argu- 
ment is  in  favor  of  a  plunility  of  inhabited 
worlds;  but  we  doubt  whether  previous 
reasonings  are  much  reinforced  by  it.  The 
argument  from  the  unity  of  design  which 
is  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  this 
world  and  the  kingdoms  of  it,  is  altogether 
too  prolix,  and  partly  irrelevant.  Indeed, 
the  book  is  crowded  with  bold  assumptions, 
careless  statement,  disorderly  arrangement, 
and  inconsequent  reasoning,  all  fortified  by 
the  dicta  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and 
culminating  after  a  rather  truncated  fash- 
ion, with  a  very  brief  ex  cathedra  descrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  planots 
and  fixed  stars,  by  that  uncomfortable  mar 
teriallst,  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  half  hidden  sneering  tone  of  many 
passages,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
staring  argumentative  and  linguistic  de- 
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fects,  as  well  as  the  tone  and  teDdenoy  of 
the  whole  work,  remiad  us  forcibly  of  A. 
J.  Davis^  Harmonia  and  Revelations,  If  it 
were  not  that  he  is  quoted  several  times, 
we  should  incline  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  him.  Take  a  few  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts.   Vol.  I.    The  italics  are  ours  :— 

"It   is  clear  that  animal  instincts  are 
mathematieaUy  adapted  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit."— P.  61.    ••  Ducks,  geese,  .  .  . 
and  petrels  are  of  the  web-footed  tribe,  and 
prineipalixe  the  birds  "—P.  55.    P.  90,  ar- 
gument is  based  on  Josephus'  assertion,  as 
endorsed  by  Berosus,  that  the  grandsons  of 
Adam  studied  astronomy,  and  recorded  ob- 
servations on  it.    P.  101,  we  find  the  mud- 
dy statement  that  "  the  march"  (of  scien- 
tific discovery)  "  has  been  systematic,  ac- 
cording to  one  plan,  as  it  has  in  the  devel- 
opment of  every  physical  phenomenon  from 
the  germination  and  growth  of  a  seed  or 
«gg»  to  the  formation  of  the  globe.    One 
mind  seems  U\  have  superintended  the  whole 
train,  in  all  its  evolutions.    All  the  various 
rays  directly  and  unerringly  converge 
towards    the    grand    focus    of    Unity:^ 
These  sentences  are  the  climax  of  a  chap- 
ter intended  to  prove  an  analogy  of  serial 
development  in   the  two  diverse  depart- 
ments of  the  Creation  of  the  World  on  one 
hand,  and  human  scientific  discovery  on  the 
other. 

Chap.  Vn.  almost  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing—" The  sphere,  spheroid,  ellipse,  cone, 
cylinder,  are  aggregations  of  circles. 
Hence,  to  the  planets,  stars  and  comets,  a 
circular  motion  seems  to  have  been  most 
natural." 

JVb»i  ^equitur ;  for  if  a  sphere  moves 
naturally,  as  Mr.  Hannibal  Cbollop  would 
«y,  "in  a  circ'lar  direction,"  it  follows 
that  a  three-cornered  thing  would  naturally 
move  in  a  three  cornered  direction ;  also, 
that  Baron  Munchausen  did  shoot  off  half 
a  bushel  of  snipe's  legs,  by  firing  at  them 
round  a  haystack ;  both  of  which  are  ab- 
surd. 

Page  4a  A  series  of  fractions  is  stated 
indicating  the  arcs  of  circumference  of  the 
stems  of  certain  plants,  which  separate  the 
insertion  of  their  successive  leaf-stems,  the 
plants  being  named  in  the  following  or- 
der:— grass,  grass  (second  species),  ro^ 
bush  and  blackberry  bush,  willow,  white 
pine,  common  pine  cone. 

Then,  page  85-6,  another  series  of  frac- 
tions, obtained  by  using  the  "orbital 
period'*'   of  Neptune   (assumed  at  sixty 


thousand  days)  as  common  denominator, 
and  taking  for  numerators  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  following  planeU,  in  this 
order :— Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Plane- 
toids (averaged)  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury. 
And  the  following  triumphant  conclusion 
is  deduced : — 

"  They  "  (the  two  series)  "  are  identical, 
not  only  in  substance  and  value,  but  in  the 
process  of  formation.  If  all  this  does  not 
tend  to  prove  a  comparative  uniformity  of 
great  things  with  small,  and  to  indicate 
one  connected  network  of  plan  and  system, 
what  does?" 

We  don't  see  it  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  no  Human  mind  but  Bamum's 
can  comprehend  the  herculean  grasp  which 
dragged  such  a  mermaid  conclusion  from 
such  fish-and-monkey  premises. 

Page  107.  "Nutrition  needs  digestion, 
digestion  needs  circulation,  circulation 
needs  respiration,  respiration  needs  air.  air 
need*  water J^ 

Vol.  II.,  p.  104,  it  is  argued,  first,  that 
a  convex  lens  has  to  be  removed  (to 
a  certain  extent)  from  an  object,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  focus  upon  such  ob- 
ject ;  second,  that  the  atmosphere  has  the 
properties  of  a  convex  lens  j  and  third, 
therefore  (in  the  margin),  "remove  the 
sun"  (why  not  the  lens?)  "further  ofl; 
and  a  corresponding  "  {increased  is  meant) 
"  intensity  of  heat  will  follow.  Our  atmos- 
phere is  dense  enough  for  a  little  further 
removal  to  cause  a  conflagration  of  .  .  . 
the  earth  itself.  Solar  fire  "  (i.  e,  the  sun's 
rays  when  removed)  "  would  burn  a  hole 
through  its  equator." 

An  equator  with  a  hole  burnt  through 
it!  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  be  warm,  wc 
should  go  away  from  the  fire. 

We  refrain  from  gamboling  further  in 
the  rich  fields  which  our  nameless  author 
opens  for  animadversion.  The  book  is  so 
loose  a  bundle  of  rags  that  it  is  too  much 
like  child's  play  to  tatter  it  further. 

— Mr.  Seba  Smith,  accompanying  him- 
self with  his  famous  straw  auxiliary,  or 
rather  doppel ganger,  Jack  Downing,  has 
collected  into  one  volume  a  numl>or  of 
short  sketches,  under  the  name  of '  Way 
Down  East.  Most  or  all  of  them  we  have 
seen  in  periodicals  heretofore ;  several  of 
them  are  funny  and  spirited ;  especially 
"Polly  Gray  and  the  Doctors,"  "Jerry 
Guttridge  "  and  "  Seth  Woodsum's  wife." 
The  remainder  are  respectable  ;  some  of  . 
tbeoij  however,  having  the  peculiarity  of 
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tapering  off  in  a  disappointing  manner, 
without  any  perceptible  catrastrophe.  The 
book,  to  those  who  have  not  read  it  before, 
will  on  the  whole  prove  entertaining. 

—The  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger 
Rings,  by  Charlks  Edwards,  Esq.,  is  an 
odd  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  curious 
scraps  of  information,  from  legend,  song 
and  history,  tracing  the  history  and  signifi- 
cances of  the  ornament  discnssed,  from  the 
patriarchal  times  downward.  Various  col- 
lateral matters  of  interest  are  likewise 
pleasantly  considered.  That  very  rare 
and  graceful  little  poem,  reported  to  be 
Shakespeare's,  to  his  mistress,  Anne  Hatha- 
way, is  given — of  which,  however,  the  dis- 
junct morsel,  **  Anne  Hathaway,  she  bath 
a  way,''  is  floating  up  and  down  the  sea  of 
literature.  And  there  are  interesting  and 
justifiable  digressions  upon  amulets  and 
charms,  even  to  the  '*  mad  stones "  lately 
stated  to  exist  in  Virginia,  which  extract 
animal  poisons  from  wounds.  A  very 
slight  formality  of  style  is  here  and 
there  perceptible ;  but  it  is  a  quality  not 
inappropriate  to  the  quaint  researches  of 
an  antiquarian  or  virtuoso. 

— Brushwood  Picked  up  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  Orville  Horwitz,  is  a  journal  of 
occurrences  in  an  ordinary  European  tour. 
It  contains  not  much  that  is  new,  some- 
thing that  is  sprightly,  and  a  sort  of  justi- 
fication or  apology  for  licensed  gambling 
and  prostitution  wholly  inexpedient,  latl- 
tudinarian  and  immoral,  to  say  the  least 

— Too  many  technical  words  are  usually 
thought  necessary  in  medical  books,  for  the 
profit  of  the  generality  of  persons.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bioelow's  work,  J\rature  in  Disease, 
is  perhaps  as  free  from  those  encumbrances 
as  could  be  expected.  It  is  a  collection  of 
discourses  on  various  medical  topics,  some 
more  and  some  less  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  general  reader  ;  but  all  distinguished 
by  the  clear  arrangement  and  lucid  state- 
ment, which  seem  almost  ex-officio,  the 
privilege  of  skilful  physicians.  The  most 
interesting  of  all,  is  the  paper  on  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  ;  which  contains  several 
curious  accounts  of  the  opening  of  ancient 
tombs. 

— Mr.  Charles  Gatarre's  History  of 
Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  domination, 
is  a  well  written  sequel  to  his  former  vol- 
ume on  a  preceding  period.  It  contains  a 
considerable  mass  of  matter  extracted  from 
original  documents ;  which  renders  it 
rather  heavy.    The  volume  would  be  much 


more  valuable  and  readable,  if  it  furnished 
fuller  accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people — their  manners  and  customs  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  Tli«  history 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins  is  an  instance — almost  the  only 
one — of  the  material  to  which  we  refer; 
and  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  vol- 
ume J — not  for  its  scandal,  but  for  its  infor- 
mation of  significant  details. 

— Grace  Greenwood's  Merrie  England 
is  a  collection  of  old  English  legends,  in 
a  graceful  and  spirited  style,  and  so  told 
as  to  be  entertaining  to  the  little  people,  to 
whose  pleasure  and  profit  Grace  seems  to 
have  devoted  herself. 

— Day-Dreams  by  a  Butterfly,  is  a 
work  which  we  prefer  to  let  speak  for 
itself.  We  may  just  introduce  it,  however, 
as  a  dactylic  metaphysical  poem,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

The  great  question  of  existence  is  thus 
investigated : 

"  Or  live  we  in  thee 
And  more  f    Life's  great  sea, 

A  wave  of  thy  being,  roll  on  ? 
Do  the  stars  sweep  through 
The  unbounded  blue, 

The  sclntils  of  thought  from  its  throne?'*  I 

The  eternity  of  matter  is  affirmed  in 
rhyme,  as  follows : — 

"  As  we  firmly  hold 
To  the  dogma  bold. 

That  matter,  if  such  has  aye  been, 
So,  that  it  wlU  be 
To  eternity, 
By  th*  optics  of  reason  is  seen.** 

Sundry  other  deep  questions  are  treated 
in  the  same  style.  We  apprehend  that 
these  two  extracts  will,  however,  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  poem  will 
assist  their  investigations  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Such  studies  are  pills 
for  which  a  good  gilding  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  may  be  a  pleasant  vehicle  to  some- 
body. 

Reprints.— Lady  Scott's  novel,  The 
Pride  of  Life,  is  ingeniously  so  contrived, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  authoress 
wrote  in  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  she 
describes,  or  in  irony  at  the  toady  souls 
that  could  feel  such  sorrow.  We  hope  that 
v#y  few  Americans  will  understand  the 
book.  We  read  it  as  a  boat  drives  knock- 
ing against  a  short  heavy  head  sea — 
thumped  and  thumped  by  shocks  of  sur* 
prise  at  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  motives 
which  all  the  way  were  stirring  up  mortal 
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grief  and  anger,  breaking  up  families  and 
killing  men  and  women. 

Observe  :—Mordaunt  Eveleyn,  a  yonng 
man  of  *' noble  blood,"  bat  not  vertf 
wealthy — being  allowed  only  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year— marries  a  young  woman 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  lovely  character, 
great  artistic  talent  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, superior  indeed,  in  every  way,  to  him- 
self. And  thereupon,  the  fool  of  a  mother, 
whoso  life  is  devoted  to  sell  her  daughters 
to  lords  and  her  son  to  a  lady,  in  the 
name  of  wife  and  husband,  and  the 
foolish  father  whose  weak  will  has  been 
bent  into  the  same  channel ;  and  the  flip- 
pant, stylish  sisters,  who  are  sold  or  to  be 
aold,  arc  hurried  away  into  passions,  whirl- 
winds, paralyses  of  quenchless  grief  and 
mortification.  In  order  to  cover  their 
shame,  they  plot ;  they  lie ;  they  take  joy- 
ful refuge  under  the  pretence  that  the 
young  lady  is  a  noblcman'b  bastard !  "  un- 
acknowledged daughter''  is  the  delicate 
fashionable  equivalent  She  herself  is  bru- 
tally sequestered  from  intercourse  with  her 
father,  mother  and  brother ;  tortured  and 
compressed  into  the  proper 

—  "  repose 
That  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere," 

and  introduced  to  the  titled  relatives  of  her 
husband,  as  a  sneering-stock  to  spit  their 
fashionable  venomous  envy  on ;  they  had 
made  other  arrangements   for  the  young 


Are  there  such  people — animals — in  En- 
gland, and  so  many  of  them,  that  this  is  to 
be  considered  a  portraiture  of  actual  man- 
ners there?    We  had  hardly  supposed  it 

We  repeat  that  it  seems  to  us.  that  the 
story  must  seem  as  unnatural  and  uninte- 
resting to  us  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  if 
all  the  agony  and  anger  and  sickness  and 
death,  had  been  dclnced  from  Mordaunt 
Eveleyn's  marriage  with  a  lady  outside  of 
the  pale  of  foshlouablc  society,  on  account 
of  having  red  hair,  and  always  preferring 
gunpowder  tea  to  young  hyson. 

— The  central  idea  of  Heart»ease  (by 
the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Redely ffe)  is 
the  same  with  that  of  The  Pride  of  Life  ; 
namely  :  the  experience  of  a  wife,  married 
for  her  loveliness,  into  a  sphere  '*  above  '' 
her  own.  Perhaps  novels  of  this  species 
are  a  A^w  and  outgrowth  of  the  gradual 
equalization  which  seems  to  be  slowly  su- 
perveuiug  upon  the  stratified  texture  of 


English  society.  But  the  book  is  of  a  maoh 
higher  order,  morally  and  artistically,  than 
Lady  Scott*s.  The  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn  and  distinguished.  Violet 
is  a  true  and  lovely  woman,  operating  upon 
her  unstable  husband,  and  her  outrageously 
proud  sister-in-law,  Theodora,  by  forces 
beautiful  and  womanly,  unconscious  and 
still,  but  powerful  and  sure.  Her  own 
trials  and  changes,  and  those  of  her  rela- 
tives, are  very  skillfully  developed.  The 
book,  although  not  of  the  intense  kind, 
bears  evidence  of  very  keen  observation, 
and  very  true  and  careful  thought ;  and  as 
a  work  of  art,  must  rank  very  high. 

There  is  one  noticeable  defect,  in  the 
management  of  the  moral.  This,  which 
was  apparently  intended  to  permeate  the 
whole  texture  of  the  narrative,  is  stuck  in 
in  unassimilated,  uncomfortable  lumps. 
We  come  upon  them  as  upon  an  unexpected 
jolt ;  with  a  start  and  an  <-  oh  !" 

—Phillips,  Sampson,  A;  Co.  publish  a 
neat  volume  containing  the  poems  of  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Goldsmith,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Epes  Saroext,  Es-^.  The  hand- 
some paper  and  open  type  render  this  a 
very  pleasant  library  volume. 

— Little,  Brown  A;  Co.*s  Aldine  series  of 
the  English  Poets,  edited  by  Professor 
Child,  is  continued  with  Wordsworth's 
Poetical  Works j  in  seven  volumes.  This 
set  of  books  is  of  a  very  convenient  size 
for  reading,  and  the  typographical  execu- 
tion is  admirable. 

New  Edition. — ^We  have  received  a 
second  edition  of  Rev.  C.  Kinoslet's  pow- 
erful and  suggestive  novel,  Hypatia, 

Translations.— Can  the  Saxon  mind 
properly  value  the  Gaulish  ?  We  doubt  it 
We  are  willing  to  grant  that  French  au- 
thors possess  excellences  which  we  cannot 
see — that  it  is  our  blindness  which  has 
something  to  do  with  the  failure— and  that 
it  is  only  because  ours  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  that  we  prefer  the  productions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  writers.  AVhatevcr  may  be 
the  reason,  such  at  any  rate  is  the  fact 
We  remember,  clearly  enough  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  our  studies  in  Berquin's 
writings  for  children.  And  Madame  Gci- 
ZOT'8  Popular  Tales  impress  us  similarly 
now.  Not  that  they  are  not  well  and  grace- 
fully told  ;  not  that  they  lack  adventure, 
or  probability.  But  they  are  not  agreeable, 
in  our  judgment  For  this  we  see  two  cau- 
ses, other  than  the  inborn  prejudice?  above- 
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mentioned.  One  if^  that  a  book  translated 
for  children,  should  be  perfectly  transmat- 
ed ;  should  be  rendered  into  the  very  pur- 
est, simplest,  and  most  idiomatic  Eaglish  ; 
Into  children's  English  ;  far  away  from  the 
slightest  savor  of  French  construction  or  ex- 
pression. Herein,  though  Mrs.  BaRKB,  the 
translator,  has  done  well,  she  has  not  per- 
fectly succeeded.  A  second  reason,  which 
will  perhaps  better  account  for  a  man's  dis- 
like than  for  a  child's,  is  this:  that  the 
morality  of  French  children's  books  is  no- 
thing at  all  but  sentimentality.  The  little 
folks  are  exhorted  to  preserve  their  honor ; 
to  respect  their  parents  ;  to  respect  them- 
selves ;  to  be  just  to  all  ;  and  charitable 
to  the  poor.  But  that  is  all.  The  strongest 
motives,  for  instance,  which  are  used  in 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Henry  Milner  ;'*  the  re- 
ligious motives ;  are  almost  totally  ig- 
nored. 

For  such  reasons,  we  imagine  that  trans- 
lations from  the  French  will  hardly  be  a 
very  valuable  or  desirable  addition  to  Eng- 
lish juvenile  literature. 

— GosTAV  NiERiTz  is  rcputcd  the  best  of 
the  German  writers  of  children's  books. 
And  Mrs.  Coxjlnt  has  translated  his  Plum- 
Woman  into  English.  It  is  a  respectable 
book  of  its  kind,  as  to  plot  and  execution, 
but  with  no  impress  of  very  great  talent 
Its  adventures  spring,  moreover,  from 
the  crimes  of  adults,  and  those  of  a  char- 
acter to  which  introduction,  even  in  fic- 
tions, had  better  be  postponed  to  as  mature 
an  age  as  possible. 

The  Rat-catcher^  written  and  translated 
by  the  same  parties,  is  a  somewhat  elabor- 
ated and  completed  version  of  the  well- 
known  German  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
ELamelin.  The  legend  has  not  gained  very 
much  in  the  extension.  Some  of  the  ima- 
ginations are  a  little  crude  and  harsh.  But 
•ach  things  should  not  be  looked  at  with 
men's  eyes ;  and  the  story  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  attractive  one  to  the  small  people,  in 
the  pleasant  English  dress  which  Mra.  Go- 
nant  has  put  upon  it. 

Foreign  LrrERAtTTRE.—  J^n^/u^  —  We 
see  notices  of  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing, among  many  books  : — Sabbath  Morn- 
ing Readings  (on  Leviticus),  and  Sabbath 
Evening  Readings  (on  Luke),  by  Dr. 
GuMHiNO  ;  with  prefaces  of  an  angry  char- 
acter, an^tf  Collected  Works  of  Duoald 
Stxwart,  edited  (with  additions  and  notes) 


by  Sir  William  Hamilton;  which  most 
needs  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
Professor  Stewart's  works  alone.  DonoLAa 
Jerrold's  WorkSf  in  8  vols.  Polynesian 
Mythology^  and  Ancient  Traditionary 
History  of  the  JVew  Zealand  Rate,  by 
Sir  George  Grey.  A  volume  of  the  poet 
Gray's  correspondence,  edited  by  Rev.  J. 
MrrFORD.  Scandinavian  Adventures,  a 
book  of  sportsman^s  experiences,  by  that 
capable  narrator  thereof,  L.  Lta)YD.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfs,  by 
William  Raye.  Dozens  of  books  of  discus- 
sion of  travel  and  description,  connected 
with  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
Two  curious  volumes  called,  A  Roll  of  the 
Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Swin- 
fieldy  Bishop  of  Hereford^  during  1289 
and  1290 ;  and  Documents  relating  to  the 
Priory  of  Penwortham,  fyc;  containing 
many  details  of  prices  and  domestic  matters 
at  their  dates.  A  translation  by  Mr.  Cot' 
trel,  of  Chevalier  Bcnsen's  book  on 
Egypt* s  Place  in  Universal  History,'  A 
book  called  Sonnets  on  Anglo- Saxon  His- 
tory, being  about  a  hundred  sonnets  upon 
that  period,  of  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter as  to  ethics,  but  rather  solid  than  enter- 
taining. The  authoress  is  Miss  Ann  Hawk- 
8HAW.  A  careful  and  studied  work  by  J, 
T.  Wheeler,  on  The  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, Good  advice  to  the  quarreling  sec- 
tions of  Ihe  United  States,  from  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  his  Twofold  Slavery  in 
the  United  States.  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice's 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Deduced  from  the 
Scriptures,  A  complete  edition  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Works,  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. Professor  Wilson's  complete 
works,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor 
Ferrier.  A  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits^ 
by  GiLPiLLAN.  A  translation,  by  Rawdon 
Brown,  of  Giustiniani's  Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VHL ;  Mr.  Ruskin's 
treatise  On  the  JV'ature  of  a  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, 

French.— M.  du  Courbt  under  the  name 
of  Hadji- Abivel-Hamed-Bey,  has  written  a 
voyage  au  Pays  des  J^Tiam-JViams,  who 
(the  Niam-Niams)  are  a  people  in  Central 
Africa,  with  tails.  M.  du  Gouret  did  not 
reach  their  country,  but  found  one  of  them 
at  Mecca,  and  examined  his  tail,  and  like- 
wise presents  a  great  mass  of  testimony, 
which  seems  to  establish  the  reasonableness, 
or  at  least  the  possibility  of  Lord  Monood- 
do's  long-ridiculed  theory.     M.  Ghasuu 
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Weiss  edits  Sermoru  ehoisis  de  Jaequet 
Saurin.  The  powerfal  sermons  of  that 
staunch  Protestant  will  yet  repaj  a  perosal. 
We  also  notice  announcements  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Heuret  en  Prison  ^  bj  Madame 
Laparob,  the  poisoner.  The  first  volume  of 
Georob  Sands'  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,  A 
poem  composed  by  Godldrette,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  Mellusine^  relating 
to  that  celebrated  fairy  of  Poiton ;  and 
now  edited  by  F,  Michel,  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliothique  Imperiale.  The  sixteenth  and 
last  volume  of  M.  de  Sauixjt's  expensive 
work,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et 
dans  les  ierres  Bibliques. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Ljlndseer's  Twins,  Hitherto  almost  our 
only  public  galleries  of  Art  have  been  the 
windows  of  the  print-sellers'  shops,  and 
they  have  never  wanted  visitors.  Those 
of  us  who  have  passed  the  establishments 
of  Colman,  Williams  &,  Stevens,  and 
Goupil — daily,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  their  win- 
dows the  best  works  of  the  best  artists — 
old  and  new— reproduced  in  copies  and 
engravings,  and  to  our  citizens,  these  col- 
lections have  been  of  no  mean  service.  He 
who  has  neglected  them,  would  have  ne- 
glected the  Louvre  and  the  Vatican,  had 
nature  made  him  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian;  and  he  who  has  learned  nothing 
from  them,  or  only  looked  to  sneer,  has  no 
true  love  for  the  beautiful  in  Art,  but  only 
follows  with  his  censure  or  approval  the 
dictates  of  fashion  and  convention.  Of 
late,  our  advantages  for  the  study  of  Art 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  feature  to  these  establishments — the 
private  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  native 
and  foreign  artists — which  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  among  us  during  the  last 
few  months. 

Williams  <&;  Stevens  opened  the  season 
with  one  of  Herring's  pictures — a  charac- 
teristic work  of  this  well-known  English 
painter  of  animals — which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But  a  far  finer  picture — 
and  one  worth  infinitely  more  as  a  teacher 
to  Americans — is  the  "  Twins,"  by  Land- 
seer,  which  has  just  been  removed  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master — 
a  free,  playful,  unaffected  picture,  gladden- 
ing the  heart  with  its  truth,  its  simplicity 


and  its  sentiment.  The  dogs  seem  to  have 
carried  off  the  larger  share  of  popular 
praise — to  judge  by  the  tone  of  conversa- 
tion in  society  and  the  notices  of  the  press — 
but  we  were  most  interested  in  the  two 
lambs.  It  is  easy  to  make  noble  dogs  in- 
teresting, but  to  make  lambs  poetical  and 
provocative  of  tender  imaginations  and 
delicate  sentiment,  is  a  task  that  hitherto  has 
been  the  "  philosopher's  stone  "  to  poets — 
the  synonym  of  impossibility.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  picture  is  a  fine  lesson  to  our 
animal  painters,  who  have  hitherto  wor- 
shipped too  constantly  with  their  faces 
towards  Dusseldorf — Diisseldorf,  at  once 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  our  national 
Art  and  artists — the  foreign  Delilah,  whose 
scissors  clip  off  all  the  hair  of  our  young 
artistic  Samsons  whenever  she  can  woo 
them  to  her  side. 

— Art  Scheffer's  Temptation  of  Christ 
Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.  have  also  their  little 
private  Picture  Gallery,  where  they  are  at 
present  exhibiting  a  fine  work  by  Ary 
Scheffer,  one  of  the  few  truly  great  artists 
whom  France  can  boast  We  say  /«r,  but 
those  few  are  truly  splendid  names — as 
great  men  in  Art  as  ever  lived — as  indi- 
vidual, as  earnest,  as  original.  This  picture 
of  Scheffer's  embodies  the  passage  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  which  represents  Satan 
as  saying — "  All  these  will  I  give  unto  thee 
if  only  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  The  two  stand  upon  a  point  of  rock 
which  may  well  be,  by  the  silence  and 
depth  of  blue  which  invest  it.  the  topmost 
peak  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  The 
composition  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments. The  detail  of  the  picture  is  the 
merest  suggestion.  The  rock  upon  which 
Christ  and  Satan  stand  is  no  rock — the 
drapery  which  clothes  Christ  is  no  mate- 
rial— all  the  objects  are  typical,  and  only 
introduced  because  the  story  could  not  be 
told  without  them.  The  aim  of  the  artist 
was  evidently  to  express  his  idea  of  the 
constant  position  of  Christianity  with  re- 
ference to  the  materialism  of  the  world. 
Christ  points  to  Heaven  as  the  abode  of 
Him  whose  love  is  his  only  desire.  Satan 
points  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  as  the  highest  reward  he 
has  to  offer  for  faithful  service ;  Christ  is 
attired  in  ample  vesture  to  express  the 
severity  of  that  worship  which  makes  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  soul  pre-eminent,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  beauty  of  the  body. 
Satan  is  naked— his  form  exhibiting  the 
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Btrength  and  energy  of  the  Greek  Faan— 
a  resemblance  more  closely  followed  oat  in 
the  attitude  and  character  of  the  bead, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  in  the  antiqne. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
truth  of  this  idea  of  Scheffer,  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  has  shown  himself  thoroughly 
earnest  in  its  expression,  and  that  he  has 
interpreted  his  thought  with  admirable  di- 
rectness and  simplicity.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  popular  picture.  It  is  not  to  be 
lightly  lool^cd  at,  and  passed  by  without  a 
further  thought  As  tk paintings  it  is  almost 
worthless  and  deserves  the  scantiest  praise — 
but  as  a  deep  moral  utterance — the  sincere 
expression  of  a  great  soul — we  have  had  no 
such  picture  offered  to  us  in  this  city  for 
examination  within  our  recollection. 

— Lockwood's  L€ui  Judgment  is  still 
being  exhibited  at  the  Racket  Club  Build- 
ing. It  is  not  a  great  painting  by  any 
means,  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  universal  expression — in  the  newspa- 
pers— of  approbation  of  Mr.  Lockwood's 
boldness  in  choosing  such  a  subject  for  his 
first  large  picture.  It  seems  to  us,  on  the 
tontrary,  that  such  a  suljcct  ought  to  be 
attempted  only  by  an  artist  of  gi*eat  learn- 
ing and  matured  powers.  It  is  not  credita- 
ble to  any  man  to  undertake  a  work  die- 
proportioned  to  his  powers.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  see  beginners  in  any  profes- 
sion attempting  the  highest  works  in  that 
profession.  The  child  must  consent  to 
creep  before  he  can  hope  to  walk.  Bow- 
legged  infants  only  testify  to  the  impossi- 
lity  of  reconciling  ambition  with  perform- 
ance at  that  early  stage  of  life.  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  picture  is  all  that  could  have  been 
looked  for.  It  is  not  original  either  in  con- 
ception or  arrangement.  It  is  weak  in 
color,  and  the  artist's  claims  to  profound 
anatomical  knowledge  sound  curiously  in 
the  presence  of  the  picture.  The  notices 
of  the  work  by  the  press,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  deprecated  harsh  judgment 
in  consideration  of  the  difiScuUies  of  the 
subject  and  the  great  size  of  the  picture. 
But  the  greater  its  size  and  the  vaster  the 
subject — the  greater  the  necessity  of  truth- 
ful criticism.  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  attacking 
such  a  theme,  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, and  he  must  not  complain  if  It  is  taken 
I  up.  We  honestly  wish  we  could  praise 
the  picture,  but  it  neither  does  justice 
to  its  subject  nor  credit  to  American 
Art. 

It  is  being  exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr. 


Enzing  Muller— who  is  correcting  all  its 
faults  of  drawing  and  all  the  blunders  in 
anatomy.  No  true  idea  of  the  exeen- 
tion  of  the  picture  can  ever  be  obtained 
from  the  engraving — and,  indeed,  it  Ib 
not  pleasant  to  think  that  so  fine  an 
engraver  as  Mr.  Miiller  should  be  devoting 
his  time  to  the  perpetuating  so  poor  a  work. 
But  we  believe  that  the  enterprise  is  a  dla- 
tinguished  pecuniary  success. 

And  here  we  may  say  that  the  fee  uni- 
versally demanded  among  us  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  works  of  Art — twenty-five 
cents— is  entirely  too  great  The  charge 
should  not  exceed  five,  or  at  the  most  ten 
cents,  and  until  our  people  can  see  pictures 
and  statues  at  that  rate,  we  shall  find  that 
such  exhibitions  are  only  attended  by  a  few 
persons.  Art  can  never  come  to  be  loved  by 
our  people  until  they  are  made  familiar 
with  its  productions,  and  familiar  they  can 
never  be,  until  these  pioductions  are  ren- 
dered more  accessible  by  a  smaller  admia- 
sion  fee.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  city 
ought  to  see  often  every  picture  and  statue 
that  comes  among  us.  But  to  bring  abont 
this  happy  result,  demands  the  reduction 
in  the  tax  to  the  extent  we  have  indicated. 

Since  the  removal  of  Landscer's  picture, 
Messrs.  Williams  &,  Stevens  have  been 
exhibiting  a  picture  of  great  merit  by  an 
American  artist,  resident  in  our  city — Mr. 
George  H.  Hall.  The  picture  is  called 
The  AprU  Shower,  The  shower  has 
overtaken  three  young  ladies  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  escape  the  threatened  wetting 
by  taking  refuge  under  one  umbrella.  In 
the  expression  of  character  in  each  of  the 
girls.  Hall  has  been  remarkably  successfnl, 
and  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  careful 
and  admirable.  It  is  not  a  deep  work,  has 
very  little  moral,  and  its  story  is  simple ; 
it  is  a  picture  to  be  looked  at,  enjoyed  and 
taken  pleasure  in— a  beautiful  effect  of 
color,  and  a  clear,  decided  piece  of  charac- 
ter drawing.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Stevens 
have  made  a  judicious  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  picture  for  exhibition.  It  is 
not  by  one  of  our  best  known  men,  but  it 
is  evidently  not  by  one  of  our  least  able 
and  conscientious.  Mr.  Hall  must  event- 
ually become  widely  known  as  an  earnest, 
faithful  student— a  sincere  lover  of  his 
work— and  one  of  our  few  men  who  paint 
with  conscience,  and  hold  the  master's 
brush. 

— Mr.  Roger's,  a  young  American  who 
has  been  six  or  seven  years  in  Rome,  has  jost 
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retnrsed,  brioging  with  him  Beveral  works 
of  merit — a  statue  of  Ruthf  one  or  two 
boats  of  private  persons,  a  statue  called 
ne  Skater^  and  another.  Love  in  a 
Pet,  Mr.  Rogers's  marbles  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  his  studio  in  the  late  rooms  of  the 
Acadcmj  of  Design. 

— ^Mifis  H06MKB  has  recently  sent  home 
two  busts  in  marble — Medusa  and  Daphne, 
which  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Boston.  They  are  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Samnel  Appleton. 

^-Mr.  H.  K.  Brown  is  at  work  upon  his 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  to 
be  executed  in  bronze,  and  erected  in  tsome 
one  of  our  public  squares.  We  regret  that 
we  have  no  room  at  present  to  say  all  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work  that  we  wish  to  say,  but 
shall  hope  to  do  so  next  month. 

—Mb.  Ledtze^s  picture,  Washington  at 
Momnoutht  is  still  exhibited  in  our  city, 
bat  is  to  be  remored  before  long.  Every 
one  ought  to  see  it,  for  although  far  from 
being  a  great  work,  or  even  one  of  Lentze's 
best,  it  is  vigorous  and  natural,  and  in  its 
detail  and  minor  groups  an  admirable  pio- 
tore. 

— The  Crayon,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
weekly  journal  in  the  quarto  form,  "de- 
voted to  the  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Litera- 
ture related  to  them."  Edited  by  W.  J. 
SniXMAN  and  J.  Ddrakd.  The  first  num- 
ber appears  just  as  wo  go  to  press,  and  we 
can  only  chronicle  its  advent  and  cordially 
wish  it  the  success  which  so  laudable  an 
enterprise  deserves.  It  is  in  good  hands, 
end  will  have  the  best  and  moet  judicious 
co-operation. 

— The  Albion  weekly  journal  presents 
its  subscribers  annually  with  a  large  en- 
graving. The  new  one  is  a  very  excellent 
view  of  A'tagarOf  from  the  north  side  of 
Goat  Inland,  painted  by  Waxdesford,  and 
admbrably  engraved  in  line  by  R.  Hixshel- 
WOOD.  It  is  one  of  the  best  representations 
of  tiie  Horse  Shoe  Falls :  and  as  a  line 
engraving  deserves  especial  notice. 
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THB   MORHONS. 

SHALL  TJTAH  BB  ADHITTXD  INTO  THE  XmiONt 


F'  seems  to  be  generally  expected  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  the  Mormons 
will  apply  to  Congress,  to  be  admitted  as 
an  integral 'part  into  oar  Union — as  a 
State  of  tills  Fcderacy  of  ours.  We  form 
the  only  (Confederation  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted with  a  coherent  territory,  a  eauntrVy 
and  that  makes  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  a  part  of  its  fun- 
damental policy.  The  Uanseatic  League 
was  a  league  of  scattered  communities, 
whose  union,  if  we  may  say  so,  was  only 
on  the  seas,  and  in  the  foreign  factories. 
We  are,  moreover,  the  only  instance  of  a 
confederacy  which  leaves  self-govern- 
ment to  its  components,  and  which,  nev- 
ertheless, has  a  general  government  that 
goes  far  beyond  a  common  league.*  The 
relation  which  a  State  tlius  bears  to  the 
whole,  is  peculiar  and  complicated — a  re- 
lation which  must  not  be  lightly  treated. 
It  produces  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  political  formula  of  a  few 
words,  offered  by  the  demagogue  or  the 
pettifogging  politician,  as  panaceas  are 
advertised,  fit  to  cure  all  ills  from  scro- 
fula and  consumption,  to  melancholy  and 
a  fretful  temper. 

The  Mormons  will  knock  at  our  gate, 
as  it  is  frequently  and  not  inaptly  called 
in  the  newspapers.  Will  they  find  writ- 
ten over  it :  Positively  no  Admittance, 
or  will  they  meet  with  their  peculiar  ad- 
vocates, and,  after   some  wrangling  in 


Congress,  which  invariably  grows  mora 
partisan-like  the  longer  it  lasts,  become 
one  of  our  sister  States  f 

That  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Union,  might  suggest  a  scene  somewhat 
of  this  sort : 

Soexe:     The   Gats  of  the  Capitol^  at 

Washington — Inside  and  Outside  of 

the  Gate, 

The  Mormons  at  the  Gate. — ^Bang, 
bang,  bang  1 

Speaher  of  the  Uouse^from  t^ifAin.— 
Who  is  there  ?    Who  makes  this  noise  t 

Mormons, — We  are  Tetter-Day  Sainti, 
sir — Mormons,  if  you  please. 

Speaker^  as  before, — And  what  of 
that  ?     Why  such  a  noise  ? 

Mormons. — We  wish  to  be  admitted ; 
indeed,  we  want  to  be;  we  insist  upon 
it ;  indeed,  the  Lord  demands  it. 

Speaker^  always  through  the  key-hole. 
— And  what  sort  of  people  are  you  ! 
What  is  your  religion,  since  you  speak 
of  the  Lord  f 

Several  voices  from  within. — "So  rdi- 
gion,  no  religion  herel  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion  here. 

Leader  of  the  Mormon  Delegation, — 
Sir,  you  have  no  riglit  whatever  to  care 
a  straw  for  religion.  Religion  is  all  on 
our  side.  All  we  do  and  say,  is  religion, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Obey  the  Lord,  and  let  us  in.    But  as  it 


*  If  the  reader  should  Initat  apon  U  that  the  Aohnrnn  Leaipxe  ftimishet  another  initance  of  a  flederaey,  witk 
aatimomy  of  the  member  Statei,  and  a  nneralforernment  ao  distinct,  that  Polj-blua  sayf  there  waa  nothlof 
wanting  to  make  the  Peloponnesus  a  paU§  (h  State-city),  bat  an  enelrclinie  wall,  we  hare  no  wish  to  •after 
Into  a  discussion  here,  and  are  willing,  fbr  ue  sake  of  argument,  to  restrict  our  remark  In  the  text  to  mad» 
era  confederations.    Tbe  position  thus  limited  !•  nnassallable,  and  rcqaUres  no  discussion. 
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is  onr  misjiion  always  and  everywhere 
to  preach  Joe  Smith  and  Trutli,  we  are 
Avilling  to  satisfy  you.  "We  do  not  only 
believe,  like  yon,  in  a  GK)d  who  is  good, 
bnt^  more  than  that,  wo  believe  in  a  God 
that  becomes  better  and  better — not  only 
in  a  perfect  God,  but  one  that  becomes 
perfecter  and  perfecter,  as  he  grows 
older — not  only  in  a  God  that  is  a  spirit, 
but  one  that  has  besides,  limbs  and  local 
habitation.  Oh,  yes  1  Oh,  yes  I  Believe 
ve  outsiders  inside,  and  open  the  door. 
We  are  a  world rous  people.  We  do  not 
only  believe  all  things,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  We  do  not  only  believe  all 
things,  but  we  know  all  things,  and,  we 
know,  not  only  that  we  shall  be  re- 
deemed, but  that  we  ourselvea  shall  be- 
come gods,  with  power  and  glory,  at 
least  eo  far  as  the  pantaloonery  is  con- 
cerned. The  womankind — darling  crea- 
tures— will  follow  us. 

A  toice  through  the  k^y-Tiole,  from 
wMin, — Can  you  not  be  a  little  in  a 
hurry,  and  become  gods  before  the  next 
Presidential  election !  You  might  help 
us,  and  it  would  make  you  very  popular, 
gentlemen.  You  know,  you  say  the 
whole  world  will  bo  at  an  end  pretty 
floon,  anyhow.  Now,  why  won't  you 
be<)uick  about  it? 

JS^eal:^. — Order!  And  how  about 
your  republicanism?  You  know,  that 
old  parchment  says  that  none  but  repub- 
fio8  shall  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
confederacy. 

Mormons. — We  beg  your  pardon,  sir ; 
no  such  thing.  The  Constitution — 
which  was  inspired:  everything  is  in- 
spired—says that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican 
government ;  but  if  a  State  has  no  re- 
publican government,  they  can't  guaran- 
tee it.  TJiat  is  clear.  Besides,  sir,  we 
are  a  republic,  and  we  are  not  The 
Lord  rules  his  saints  through  Brigham, 
and  Brigham  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Lord,  so  we  are  not ;  and  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  that  guaranteeing 
bu.<«ines8.  And  we  are  a  republic,  be- 
caose  every  year,  Briffham,  appointed  by 
the  Lord,  asks  the  Mormons  whether 
that  appointment  suits  them.  Have  you 
eyer  heard  the  like  of  such  republican- 
ism ?  Did  we  not  tell  you  that  all  of  us 
are  going  to  be  gods  ?  Equality  for  ever ! 
We  are  a  "  theo-democracy,"  sir.     Only 


think  I  Brigham  is  inspired  every  day 
and  every  hour,  what  to  say  and  what 
to  write,  and  what  to  do,  and  our  news- 
paper contains  the  revelations  as  clearly 
as  those  shoulder-blades  gave  the  inspir- 
ations of  Mahomet.  Numa,  and  all 
that  sort  of  men,  were  inspired  but  once, 
and  then  their  inspiration  waB  at  a  dead 
halt.  That  was  monarchical ;  but  wo 
have  inspiration  as  long  as  a  railway ; 
running  on  at  full  speed,  sometimes  back- 
ing a  little,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Do  you  want  more  ? 

Voices  from  toUhin. — Let  them  in  I 
Let  them  in  I 

Speal-er. — Order  I  I  don't  exactly 
want  more.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Saints,  it 
seems  a  little  too  much  already.  And 
pray,  how  is  it  with  some  elements  of 
civilization,  such  as  property  and  mar- 
riage? Some  people  tell  rather  ugly 
stories  about  you. 

Mormon. — Have  at  you  again,  sir. 
You  call  marriage  an  element  of  civiliza- 
tion,do  you  ?  Why,  sir,  we  swim  in  this 
element.  Yon  call  the  family  the  basis 
of  all  political  society  ?  We  make  fami- 
lies as  plenty  as  chicken-coops.  Didn't 
Mr.  Ferris  tell  yon  that  the  saints  build 
family  houses  like  barracks — box  to  box 
— a  new  wife,  a  new  coop  ?  We  do  not 
only  acknowledge  the  family  and  mar- 
riage as  you  do,  who  stop  with  such  a 
heathen  as  Theseus,  that  was  deified  by 
his  godless  people  for  having  established 
wedlock  between  one  man  and  one 
woman;  but  we  are  a. progressive  and 
expansive  people.  Bless  tue  Anabap- 
tists i  We  make  the  family  as  wide  as 
a  lawyer's  conscience.  It  is  a  lovely 
state,  for  it  is  full  of  love.  Yes,  sir,  wo 
do  not  only  give  wives  to  all  men  and 
gods,'*'  but  as  many  as  they  choose,  and 
why  should  we  not?  Shall  the  liars, 
the  Maliometans,  haye  all  the  good 
tilings  to  tliemselves?  YourMr.Noyes, 
of  Oneida  county,  says :  Though  a  man. 
love  apples,  may  he  not  relish  a  peach 
too?  We  take  peaches,  apples,  and  all. 
And  then,  as  to  property,  why,  sir,  we 
are — indeed — we — why,  you  know,  sir, 
we  are  a  holy  mixture  of  socialism,  and 
hierarchy,  and  individualism,  and  theo- 
cracy, and  democracy,  and  all  manner 
of  things.  Mixed  governments,  you 
know,  are  the  best;  we  have,  in  fact, 
the  government  of  the  angels,  we  know 


♦  The  blanphemerB  actnally  Mstgn  a  namber  of  wItm  to  Om  preaoni  Lord.  We  say  the  present  Lord,  lor 
McordiofT  to  them,  the  Father  had  a  father,  and  lo  on.  There  is  no  end  to  their  revolting  assertions  and 
deeds.  Already  haTe  they  '*  sealed  "  half-sisters  an'd  brothers,  and  mothers  with  their  daughters  to  the 
same  man.  Ten  times  rather  would  we  rote  for  the  admiaitoD  of  a  plraUeal  SUte  hito  onr  Union,  than  allow 
ioch  a  crew  to  call  itself  a  sister  State. 
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wc  have :  and  "  we  know  that  we  know 
it" 

SpeaJcer, — ^Very  well,  gentlemen,  be 
pleased  to  be  seated — outside  there — 
somewhere.  We  shall  take  the  matter 
into  coDsideration.  In  the  meantime, 
you  need  not  thump  again  so  furiously 
against  our  door.  We  shall  let  you 
know  when  we  shall  have  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Speaker  reUres ;  the  Saints  curse. 

And  we  will  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, as  gravely  and  as  briefly  as 
we  can. 

Suppose  then,  the  people  of  Utah  dis- 
trict, that  is  the  Mormons,  having  in- 
creased to  that  number  which  of  late  has 
usually  been  considered  sufficient  to  form 
a  State,  come  before  Congress,  with  a 
Constitution  of  their  own  peculiar  polity, 
and  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
ought  they  to  be  admitted  ?  We  say, 
with  a  Constitution  of  tlieir  own  peculiar 
polity,  embodying  the  chief  features  of 
their  present  poUtico-religious  organiza- 
tion, as  we  know  it  and  as  the  Mormons 
proclaim  it,  and  consider  it  necessary 
and  divine.  If  they  give  up  their  organi- 
zation, and  everything  that  binds  them 
together  as  a  Mormon  society,  and  do  it 
thoroughly  and  sincerely,  no  discussion 
whether  they  ought  to  be  admitted  is 
necessary  in  this  place. 

We  naturdly  turn,  first  of  all,  to  our 
Constitution,  to  eee  what  it  permits  or 
enjoins,  regarding  the  admission  of  new 
States. 

The  first  paragraph  of  .section  8,  arti- 
cle iv.,  runs  thus : 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  the  Union;  but  no  new 
State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor 
any  other  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
Sutes,  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
M  of  the  Congress.'' 

This  passage  is  absolutely  all  and 
everything  positive  that  the  great  instru- 
ment contains  regarding  the  subject  of 
admission — a  subject  on  which  our  con- 
federacy so  materially  differs  from  the 
federal  States  that  have  existed  or  are 
•till  in  existence. 

The  passage  consists  of  two  parts :  the 
one,  oontaining  the  first  eleven  words, 

gives  to  Congress  the  right  of  admitting 
tates ;  the  other  limitiog  this  right  in 
•ome  essential  points.  We  have  to  do 
with  the  first  part  only. 


A  simpler,  plainer  sentence  never  was 
written.  It  confers  a  right,  and  in  doing 
so  it  uses  the  subjnnctive.  Congress 
may  admit  new  States.  It  imposes  no 
duty,  exccpt^,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those 
implied  duties,  which  every  right  and 
privilege  imposes  upon  us,  namely,  to 
use  and  exercise  it  fairly,  judicioujily,  and 
as  upright  men,  impartially  and  candidly 
weigtiing  the  interests  and  claims  of  all 
parties  concerned.  It  imposes  the  duty 
upon  Congress.  Congress  is  an  assem- 
blage of  legislators  in  a  high  sphere,  and 
the  very  right  that  is  granted  imposes 
the  solemn  duty  of  haudling  it  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner,  considering  the 
welfare  of  ourselves,  of  the  applicants, 
and  of  our  country  at  large,  having  an 
honest  eye  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
same  right  may  have  been  exercised  on 
former  occasions,  and  to  the  claims 
which  may  have  fairly  sprung  up  accord- 
ingly, seeking  at  the  same  time  to  obtidn 
ampler  information  from  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and  from  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  or,  which  amounts  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  endeavoring  to  find 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions  from  the 
sense  wliich  the  framers  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attached  to  the  words 
they  used. 

We  repeat  once  more,  the  Constitu- 
tion says  that  Congress  may  admit 
States.  The  framers  were  not  nnao- 
quainted  with  the  word  ehalh  They 
have  used  it  many  times  in  the  pai^ 
which  they  drew  up  for  tlie  conn- 
try.  They  were  not  unskilled  in  pre- 
scribing limitations.  The  Constitution 
has  throughout  a  strongly  limitary  cha- 
racter, and,  in  one  respect,  it  may  be . 
said  to  possess  a  peculiarly  limitary 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  that 
Congress  shall  have  no  powers  except 
those  which  are  expressly  granted  in  the 
instrument  itself.  In  the  case  whieh 
occupies  us,  however,  the  Constitution 
is  simply  of  a  permissive  character.  It 
says :  For  fear  that  you  may  think  ve 
grant  no  power  of  admitting  new  StAtea, 
if  we  do  not  mention  it  we  here  declare 
that  you  may  do  so.  And  here  it  stops. 
It  does  not  add :  If  such  or  such  number 
of  people,  apply  under  certain  and  fixed 
circumstances,  yon  must  do  it.  The 
Constitution  prevents  the  United  States 
from  being  a  closed  confederacy;  it  in- 
fuses the  principle  of  expanslveneas ;  it 
prevents  the  United  States,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  being  considered  like  the 
other  federal  republics  that  existed  at 
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tiie  time  of  their  birth,  and  in  whioh 
the  existing  number  of  States  or  pro- 
Tinces  was  fundamental  and  final.  Our 
Oonstitntion  is  an  abstemious  document. 

If  Congress  must  decide  whether  a 
State  is  to  be  admitted  or  not,  it  must  be 
decided  by  votes ;  and  what  considera- 
tions ought  to  guide  each  member  of 
that  body  in  deciding  with  manly  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  principle,  waiving 
invidious  secondary  motives,  what  vote 
he  ought  to  cast  on  so  grave  a  question  ? 
The  Constitution  appeals  to  him  for  his 
vote,  but  he  is  not  allowed  arbitrarily, 
whimsically  or  selfishly,  to  decide  the 
case  *^  in  his  conscience;"  as  little  as  the 
juryman  is,  though  his  conscience  also  is 
appealed  to.  Man  has  never  the  ri^ht 
to  act  arbitrarily,  whimsicallv  or  selfish- 
ly, and  certainly  not  when  he  acts  for 
his  country. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  per- 
sona, who  entertain  strange  notions  re- 
garding the  right  of  their  voting  which- 
ever way  they  please,  so  soon  as  a  vote 
by  ballot  is  required.  The  ballot,  they 
say,  appeals  by  its  very  character  to 
their  conscience,  and  by  conscience  they 
mean,  in  fact,  perfect  arbitrariness.  We 
havie  heard  of  a  case  which,  if  it  were 
as  it  WAS  reported,  would  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  we  mean.  We  sup- 
pose tliat  it  was  erroneously  given  to  us, 
and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  use  it  for 
our  purpose  as  a  mere  supposition. 
Suppose,  then,  there  is  a  college,  char- 
tered and  rechartered  several  times,  and 
in  each  of  its  charters  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  no  religious  test  whatsoever 
shall  be  applied  in  the  appointment  of 
professors  or  the  admission  of  students. 
A.  chair  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
to  be  filled.  Among  the  candidates  for 
this  chair  is  an  individual,  readily  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  be  of  unblemished 
character  and  pre-eminently  qualified 
by  his  acquirements  and  reputation,  as 
w^l  as  by  his  skill  in  teaching,  to  fill  it 
wfth  honor,  yet  the  majority  of  tmstees 
vote  against  him,  according  to  their 
conscience,  as  they  say,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Unitarian.  In  this  sup- 
posed case  we  say  the  trustees  did  not 
vote  conscientiously,  because,  although 
appealed  to  for  their  ballot,  into  which 
no  person  had  any  right  to  inqoire, 
ihfi  express  command  of  the  charter  de- 
manded that  they  should  use  no  reli- 
S'ous  test,  and  they  were  not,  in  good 
ith  and  strict  duty,  permitted  to  do 
that  by  secret  ballot,  which  they  could 
not  opeuly  avow,  or  Justify. 


It  is  equally  plain  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  has  no  right  to  determine 
his  vote  by  any  motive  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  in  so  many  words  pro- 
hibited. Woe  to  the  man  who  has  no 
better  support  or  excuse  for  his  actions 
than  the  mere  absence  of  direct  prohibi- 
tion— in  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion. 
Such  a  man  is  exemplified  by  the  bib- 
bing parson  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  who 
prefers  drinking  strong  whii-'ky  to  wine, 
because  the  Bible  nowhere  prohibits  the 
drinking  of  punch ;  or,  if  a  historical 
instance  be  preferred,  by  the  Danish 
baron  von  Viereck,  with  whom  a  friend 
expostulated  on  the  outrage  that  he  had 
allowed  his  daughter  actually  to  marry 
the  king,  the  undivorced  queen  still  liv- 
ing; whereupon  the  baron  answered 
that  he  could  find  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  that  prohibits  a  Danish  king  from 
having  two  lawful  wives. , 

A  member  of  Congress,  required  to 
vote  on  tlie  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  ought  to  ask  himself  these 
tliree  questions : 

Have  the  United  States,  by  uniform 
action,  and  the  course  of  their  history, 
entered  into  an  implied  compact,  re- 
quired by  good  faith  fairly  to  be  carried 
out,  that  in  due  time  a  certain  number 
of  settlers,  with  a  certain  territory,  bo 
admitted? 

Does  the  Constitution  directly,  or  in- 
terpreted— ^as  all  sound  interpretation 
must  be — by  common  sense  and  good 
faith,  demand  or  prohibit  anything  re- 
garding admissions  into  the  Union  ? 

Are  there  any  considerations  which 
demand  of  me  to  withhold  my  vote  for 
admission,  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
admission,  a  foreign  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment would  be  infused  into  that  great 
and  large  State-system  for  which  I,  upon 
oath,  am  here  to  legislate  f 

The  question  of  admission  is  one  that 
relates  to  the  Constitution,  to  good  faith, 
to  statesmanship  and — ^like  all  acts  of< 
man — to  sound  morality  in  general. 

The  first  of  these  questions  can  be 
easily  answered.  Ever  since  the  passing 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  Oongp-ess,  of 
the  18th  of  July,  1787-— a  law  passed  by 
the  very  founders  of  this  government, 
and  whioh,  in  its  fifth  clause,  stipulates 
that  whenever  any  of  the  said  States 
(States  contemplated  to  arit^e  out  of  the 
territory  to  which  this  ordinance  ap- 
plies), shall  contain  60,000  free  inhabi- 
tants, such  a  State  shall  (and  may  before) 
be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever. 
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and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  perma- 
nent (Constitution  and  State  government, 
provided  it  shall  bo  republican,  &c. — ever  - 
8ince,  we  Hay,  it  has  been  held  that  if 
sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  settled 
on  a  c*)nvenicnt  territory,  ask  for  ad- 
mission, it  ought  not  in  fairness  to  b.e 
witliheM.  In  many  cases  the  population 
of  the  new  State  did  not  amount  to  that 
number.  The  Americans  liave  set  out 
in  their  liistory,  and  they  set  out  to 
this  day,  in  their  policy,  from  tlie  truth 
that  this  continent,  vast,  fertile,  and 
beautiful,  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
men,  who,  with  all  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, would  make  it  the  support  of  as 
many  free  beings  as  can  here  find  the  re- 
ward of  their  lawful  exertions.  Tiiey 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  idea,  that  the 
first  comers  hud  no  right  to  slam  the  door 
behind  them ;  but  «hat  those  who  should 
come  later  had  a  fair  ^aim  to  aid  in  set- 
tling this  extensive  land.  They  acted  on 
the  idea  that  tlie  establishment  of  the 
government  did  not  arrest  the  state  of 
things,  but  that  the  Americans  them- 
selves would  become  an  emigrating  and 
settling  race  within  the  territory,  and 
lastly,  they  set  out  with  the  noble  idea 
that  tlie  States,  forming  the  great  pact, 
did  not  tiiereby  constitute  themselves 
into  a  closed  society,  to  which  the  settlers 
of  a  new  territory  should  be  '*  sub- 
jects." Our  State  system  was  declared 
at  once  an  "  open  "  one.  It  is  a  feature 
in  our  Constitution,  as  great  and  wise, 
as  the  provision  that  says :  Let  all  the 
rivers  be  free,  and  all  they  carry  shall 
pass.  We  have  uniformly  acted  upon 
these  principles,  and  can  never,  in  fair- 
ness, refuse  a  State  admission,  simply 
because  wo  are  asked  for  our  vote,  and 
do  not  choose  to  vote  Aye.  No  one  of 
us  has  arbitrary  authority,  for  the  very 
reason  that  all  of  us  are  free. 

We  pass  to  the  second  and  third  ques- 
tions. And  first,  what  does  the  Consti- 
tution enjoin  or  prohibit-,  that  bears  upon 
the  question  of  admission,  directly  or  in- 
directly ?  It  enjoins,  directly,  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  must  have  republican 
governments.  It  prohibits,  indirectly, 
a  voter  on  the  question  of  admission,  to 
be  euided  by  religious  preferences.  As 
to  the  first,  we  have  the  4th  section  of 
Article  IV.,  which  says : 

^^  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  Invasion,  and  on 
Application  uf  the  Legislature,  or  of  tlie 
Ezecntive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot 


be  oonycned),   against   domestic    va- 
lence." 

"  Concerning  the  second,  we  find,  u 
the  first  words  of  the  Additional  Arti- 
cles : 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respeot- 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 

"We  find,  moreover,  the  following 
words,  closing  Article  YI.  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"  No  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States." 

These  are  the  only  passages  in  whioh 
the  words  religion  and  religious  occur  in 
the  whole  Constitution  and  Amend- 
ments. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  fourth 
section  of  Article  IV.,  contains  a  rule 
applicable  to  him  who  votes  on  admis- 
sion,  although  it  speaks  of  States  ^^  in  this 
Union,"  only.  Tlie  question  is,  whether 
the  applying  State  shall  be  ^^in  this 
Union  "  or  not.  It  would  be  sheer  lose 
of  time,  were  we  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  we  have  to  dwell  upon, 
however,  is  that  the  provision  uses  the 
word  shall^  not  may  ;  that  it  guaranteei 
a  certain  government  to  every  State,  and 
that  this  government  must  be  republican* 

The  command  expressed  by  the  word 
shall,  shows  that  the  sequel  is  of  para- 
mount importimce;  and  that  which  is 
held  by  the  Constitution  so  imi>ortant, 
is  that  a  republican  government  be  goa- 
ranteed  to  all  States.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  ready  to 
side  with  the  republican  party,  shonld 
there  ever  be  civil  broils  between  repub- 
licans and  monarchists  in  any  State,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  thai  the  United. 
States  have  no  business  with  tho  form  of 
State  governments,  monarchical,  sacer- 
dotal, or  ochlocratio,  if  tho  State  chooses 
to  have  a  king,  or  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  priests,  or  crouch  beneath  a 
succession  of  mobs,  en  permanence  t  Or 
does  it  plainly  mean  that  republics  alone 
can  be  tolerated  in,  and,  therefore,  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  ? 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fiAet 
that  all  sound  interpretation  must  be 
founded  on  common  sense  and  good 
faith.  Tho  latter  implies  that  we  must 
take  words  as  they  were  meant,  not  ac- 
cording to  what  skill  or  violence  may 
possibly  make  them  appear  to  mean; 
and,  accordingly,  we  all  know  perfectly 
well,  both  that  the  framers  of  our  0$^ 
Btitution  meant  to  be  republicans,  an9^ 
that  they  were  sensible  men.    It  would. 
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however,  betray  less  than  even  ordinary 
coiniiKm  Bonse,  had  tbo  framcrs  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  a  confederacy  of 
permanency,  vigor,  and  vitality,  could 
be  established,  ^-ith  principalities  and 
republics,  theocracies,  and  cominiinisms. 
They,  as  all  prcat  insti tutors,  had  in  view 
to  create  a  living  organism,  not  to  stitch 
together  a  quilt,  the  more  liked  the  more 
the  rags  oxjntrast.  The  provision  says 
that  the  United  States  shall  protect  ro- 
pabliciinism  in  each  State,  because  all 
are  republics,  and  because  it  is  essential 
that  they  are,  and  remain  so.  The  mere 
tyro  in  our  history  knows  this  perfectly 
well.  The  Constitution  omits  mention- 
ing that  all  components  of  the  Union  i^hall 
be  republics,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
does  not  say  a  word  of  the  publicity  of 
Oongresa.  That  which  is  not  only  ad- 
mitted by  all,  but  which  forms  the  ori- 
ginal mould  of  our  thoughts,  is  never 
mentioned  except  by  the  analyzing  phi- 
loaoplier. 

The  member  of  Congress  then,  who 
must  vote  on  the  admission  of  a  State, 
mast  ask  himself,  if  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry, lias  this  applying  State  a  republican 
form  of  government?  And  ilius  we 
ask,  do  the  Mormons  form  a  republic? 
This  leatls  to  another  qnesti(m :  What  is 
a  republic  ?  Dictionaries,  which  hardly 
ever  give  definitions,  but  merely  strive 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  word,  arc  of 
no  use  to  us  in  this  case,  and  in  an  in- 
quiry, which,  if  successful,  would  furnish 
aathority  for  the  lexicographer,  but  can- 
not take  the  lexical  explanations  as  a 
standard.  Above  all,  we  are  bound  to 
take  the  word  Republic  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  usually  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  and 
in  which  we  know,  or  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  the  framers  to  have  taken  it. 

A  Slate  is  not  a  republic,  simply  be- 
oanse  its  chief  is  non-hereditary.  The 
Dalfti-Tiaraa  is,  if  not  elective,  certainly 
selective  and  non-hereditary  ;  but  Thibet 
has  never  been  considered  a  republic. 
Nor  does  the  elective  character  of  the 
chief  magistrate  stamp  the  State  with 
ropublie^iuism.  No  man  has  ever  called 
the  States  of  the  Church  a  republic,  be- 
oanse  the  Pope  proceeds  by  election 
from  the  conclave.  Nor  is  a  State  a 
monarchy  because  the  chief  magistrate  is 
hereditary,  as  the  stadtholders  of  Hol- 
land wore  for  a  time.  Nai>oloon  went 
even  so  far  as  to  have  his  first  five-frano 
pieces  inscribed,  on  the  obverse,  with 
the  Words :  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
F^nch,  and  on  the  reverse,  with  those 


of :  French  Republic.  We  suppose  they 
will  be  called  in  future.  Transition  Fives. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  a 
perfect  definition  of  the  term  Re- 
public, simply  because  it  has  been  used 
in  many  diftbrent  meanings,  we  know- 
thus  much  for  certain,  that  our  institu- 
tors  understood  by  republic,  a  govern- 
ment of  a  popular  cast,  in  which  the 
legi:^lature  forms  an  organism  through 
which  public  opinion  shall  pass  into  pub- 
lic will,  that  is,  law ;  and  in  which  tho 
chief  magistrate  is  limited,  both  in 
power,  and  in  duration  of  office,  which  is 
filled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  choice 
of  the  people.  They  meant,  by  Repub- 
lic, a  polity  founded  upon  the  broad 
principle  that  the  first  source  and  start- 
ing point  of  power  is  in  the  people. 
Never,  even  as  colonists,  have  their  po- 
litical convictions  been  tinctnred  with 
the  fabled  Jus  Divinum ;  for  they  were 
English  by  descent. 

It  is  true,  there  existed  a  variety  of  re- 
publics when  our  institutors  resolved  on 
independence.  There  were  especially  be- 
fore their  eyes  tho  Netherlands  Republic, 
which  had  so  decided  an  influence  upon 
the  framing  and  naming  of  our  federacy ; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  was 
in  former  times  often  admired  by  politi- 
cal observers,  for  tho  wisdom  and 
great  power  wielded  by  so  narrow  a 
State.  Our  Constitution,  however, 
shows  with  perfect  plainness,  that  no 
Venetian  government,  no  aristocracy 
was  meant  to  be  included  within  tho 
term  Republic,  as  used  in  that  instru- 
ment, for  it  contains  the  injunction  that 
"  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
tho  United  States,''  and,  for  fear  that 
this  might  not  be  considered  to  banish 
nobility  from  the  land,  the  Constitution 
provides  tliat  *^  no  State  shall  grant  any 
title  of  nobility." 

Whoever  will  study  the  Constitution, 
tho  debates,  the  times  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed,  the  political  culture 
of  the  framers,  the  history  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  term  Republic  itself,  will 
find  that  by  Republic  our  fundamental 
pact  means  a  popular  and  institutional 
polity  with  a  representative  government, 
in  which  its  great  powers  or  functions 
are  clearly  divided  and  distinctly  limited, 
and  in  which  no  power,  office,  or  distinc- 
tion is  hereditary,  or  derived  from  any 
principle  or  region  beyond  or  without 
the  popular  State  itself. 

According  to  this  standard,  the  Mor- 
mon polity  is  no  republic.  The  Mor- 
mons themselves  csJl    it  a    theocratic 
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gOTernmeQt,  and  a  theocracy  is  not  a 
republic,  whatever  words  the  Monnona 
may  choose  to  jumble  together,  when, 
occasionally,  they  call  their  government 
a  theo-democracy,  which  conveys  about 
as  distinct  an  idea  as  the  imperial  five- 
franc  pieces  we  mentioned.  The  Mor- 
mon government  is  still  less  a  repub- 
lio  than  many  other  hierarchies  have 
been,  becam^e  the  chief  of  that  revolt- 
ing system  claims,  aud  is  considered  by 
his  subjects,  to  be  daily  and  hourly  inspir- 
ed, by  direct  infusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  AVe  have  been  told  that  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Russia,  when  some  per- 
son extolled  his  immense  power  in  his 
presence,  condesc<?nded  to  jwint  to  the 
heavens,  saying :  "  There  is  one  greater 
stilL"  The  Czar,  we  should  think,  con- 
siders himself  pretty  near  to  the  heavenly 
quarters,  but  then  he  allows,  and  insists 
upon,  that  he  is  Czar;  and  what  is  his 
belief  in  himself  compared  to  Brigham, 
who  publishes  divine  decrees  in  the  *^Day 
and  Seasons,"  as  Kadway's  Heady  Re- 
lief is  published  in  our  papers.  The  most 
absolute  chahf  has  never  claimed  any 
similar  authority;  no  such  authority 
even  in  Mohammed  was  acknowledged  by 
any  of  his  followers.  Yet  this  man,  witn 
this  running  inspiration,  is  the  head  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  government,  over 
which  he  rules  by  this  pretended  inspira- 
tion. Where  is  the  American  that  would 
dare  to  call  such  a  state  of  things  a 
republic?     What  are  their  two  orders  of 

Eriests,  the  highest  of  which,  it  has  been 
intcd,  will  be  made  hereditary,  and  to 
preserve  the  blood  of  which ^wre,  it  is  pro- 
claimed that  soon  it  will  be  made  lawful 
to  marry  sisters  and  brothera  of  the  same 
father,  though  of  different  mothers? 
What  are  these  orders  but  a  nobility? 
Let  us  not  hear  tlie  objection  that  all 
this  is  "religious,"  with  which,  there- 
fore, we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall 
presently  show  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  their  '^  religion,"  but  in  this 
place  we  do  not  speak  of  their  so>called 
religion.  What  we  maintain  is,  that  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Mormons  la 
a  pretended  theocratic  government,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  can  no  more  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  than  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  and  his  people,  or  the 
Pope,  with  his  dominion  could.  The 
King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  willing  to  be  received  as 
a  member  of  the  Union,  could  he  remain 
on  the  throne — a  sort  of  Attains  to  us — 
and  there  would  not  be  half  thd  objec- 
tion against  his  rerepiion  that  exists 
•gainst  the  admission  of  the  Mormons. 


Nor  could  it  be  of  any  avail  were  the 
Mormons  to  establish  &pro  formH  politi- 
cal government,  and  were  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  is  an  affair  of  the  church,  with 
which  our  goverifment  has  no  business. 
The  law  does  not  allow  subterfuges,  nor 
do  we  mean  to  allow  our  great  political 
relations  to  rest  on  falsehood.  It 
would  resemble  too  much  the  dozen  of 
soda  bottles,  pretending  lawful  trutiic,  in 
a  little  entry,  which  leads  to  a  brothel 
in  the  rear. 

This  consideration  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  citizen,  loyiJly  adhering 
to  the  Constitution,  from  sanctioning  the 
admission  of  the  Mormons  into  our  circle 
of  States;  but  there  are  other,  and 
equally  weighty  reasons. 

It  has  been  shown  on  what  two  occa- 
sions the  subject  of  religion  is  mentioned 
in  our  Constitution.  It  enjoins  upon  the 
United  States  never  to  make  anv  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof^ 
and  ordains  that  no  religious  test  be  ever 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  public 
office.  At  the  same  time,  it  prescribea 
certain  oaths  to  be  taken,  for  which, 
however,  solemn  affirmation  may  be 
substituted— a  substitute  which  had 
been  adopted  in  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  Quakers,  prior  to  the  framing 
of  our  pact. 

We  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
hibition of  *' establishing"  a  church, 
which  means  acknowledging  and  sup- 
porting it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  State, 
and  the  command  of  allowing  "free 
exercise  of  religion,"  as  well  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  religions  tests,  whether 
these  are  sufficient  to  bind  us  in  all  cases 
of  admitting  a  State,  wholly  to  dismiss 
thb  question  of  religion — whether,  in  no 
case  whatever,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
Can  people,  with  such  or  such  a  religiona 
system,  possibly  form  a  wholes^omo  part 
of  our  system  ;  can  the  consideration  of 
the  commonest  decorum  be  disregarded 
in  admitting  an  ingredient  with  a  revolt- 
ing religion  into  the  great  organism  ? 

Soma  vexing  cases  may  be  readily 
imagined.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Union,  from  being  a  neighboring  State 
to  Europe,  has  become  a  contiguous  conn- 
try  to  Asia,  and  our  new  and  incipient 
relations  to  Asia  might  produce  a 
large  influx  of  Asiatic  ))aganlsnif 
coupled  with  a  distinct  race,  which,  with- 
out any  great  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
might  be  supposed  to  i  each  the  point  of 
application  for  admission,  and  it  might| 
then,  become  necessary  to  ask  the  qn6«- 
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tion:  What  did  onr  forefathers  exactly 
mean  when  tkey  used  the  word  religion 
iQ  the  Constitution  ?  Where  are'  the 
limits  of  the  word,  or  are  there  none  f 
Have  we  to  understand  it  according  to 
the  usui  loqu€7idi^  the  meaning  it  had  at 
the  time,  among  these  men  who  used  it, 
and  the  sphere  of  action  and  thought  in 
whick  they  used  it?  The  usys  loquendi 
iftone  of  the  elements  of  all  safe  interpre- 
tation. Or  ought  we  to  take  the  term 
religion  in  its  widest  sense,  in  which  the 
philosophical  writer  uses  it,  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  relations  which  subsist,  or 
which  men  imagine  to  subsist,  between 
tbem  and  all  that  surrounds  them  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  superior,  or  many  supe- 
rior beings  of  influencing  power  on  the 
other  hand  ? 

We  waive  this  whole  consideration. 
We  grant  that  the  member  of  Congress 
inoy  dismiss  the  question  of  religion  when 
a  State  calls  upon  him  for  admission, 
that  is,  we  grant  that  he  need  not  occupy 
himself  with  religion  a»  religion,  lie 
need  not  trouble  himself  in  the  case  we 
oont«mplate,  with  tlie  exact  relation  in 
which  the  Mormon,  in  his  own  conscience 
believes  hiuLself  to  stand  to  his  bodily, 
perfectible,  married  Buddali  gc»d.  So 
far  as  this  goes,  lie  may  leave  the  Mor- 
mons, to  use  a  favorite  expression  of 
their  own,  "severely  alone."  But  the 
question  does  not  end  here. 

Beligion,  as  we  have  considered  it  so 
far,  is  a  purely  mental  or  p.sychological 
matter.  It  is  like  the  moral  theory  of 
etliical  philosophers,  who  differ  as  to 
the  moral  sense.  It  is  a  very  dilTer- 
«nt  matter  when  we  come  to  moral- 
ity and  moral  acts  themselves,  when  we 
have  to  remember  tiiat  all  States  and 
every  compound  of  States  are  jural  socie- 
ties, and  that  the  very  idea  of  rights  and 
justice  is  founded  on  the  antecedent  idea 
that  man  is  an  ethical  being.  Neither 
trees  nor  animals  have  rights,  whatever 
obligations  may  be  imposed  upon  us 
toward  them  as  being  the  creatures  of 
our  own  Creator.  In  looking,  in  this 
case,  for  the  moral  character  of  man,  we 
do  not  go  "  behind  the  record ;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  political  man  in  his 
constituent  parts  as  we  must  take  him, 
and  as  we  must  take  all  else  it'  we  wish 
to  handle  the  given  material  wisely, 
rightly  and  righteously. 

The  first  consideration  that  presents 
itself  here  is,  that  although  we  may  have 
sound  reasons  for  dismissing  the  subiect 
of  religion  in  certain  spheres  of  reflec- 


tion, this  does  by  no  means  imply  that, 
because  a  man  chooses  to  call  an  act  of 
his  religious,  therefore  he  can  do  it  with 
impunity,  or  that  it  prevents  us  from 
taking  cognizance  of  it.  We  enjoy  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  mean  to  perpetuate  it 
for  our  children;  but  this  liberty  has 
never  been  understood  to  mean  a  license 
of  doing  anything,  provided  it  be  called 
religious.  Keligious  liberty  means  that 
no  one  shall  be  troubled  about  his  faith 
— his  inner  man;  but  acts  remain  for 
ever  subject  to  the  law. 

When  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  East  Indies,  they  permitted,   as  a 

S)litical  government,  the  millions  of 
indoo  gods  to  be  worshipped.  They 
continue  to  rule  the  country  on  that 
principle,  bnt  they  have  put  an  end^ 
without  inconsistency,  to  the  suttees, 
although  the  Brahmin  asserts,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  fullest  good  faith,  that  he 
firmly  believes  his  religion  recommends 
the  self-immolation  of  the  widow  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  as  a  work 
most  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Bralima. 
When  the  East  India  government  had 
acquired  sufficient  strength,  it  caught 
the  Thugs,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
be  hanged  for  their  regularly  taught  and 
systematically  executed  murder.  It 
was  of  no  use  for  the  Thugs  to  assert, 
what  they  too,  no  doubt,  faithfully  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  that  their  gore-delight- 
ed goddess  Kali  commanded  it,  and  re- 
joiced when  they  throttled  their  fellow- 
creatures — that  it  was  their  religious 
avocation.  Infanticide  was  largely  prac- 
ticed toward  female  infants  in  Guzerat. 
That,  too,  was  a  "religious"  procedure. 
Every  custom  becomes  "  religious  "  with 
early  nations  and  with  uneducated  peo- 
ple. But  the  English  did  not  hesitate 
on  that  account  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
murder.* 

Frederic  the  Great  distinguished  be- 
tween pretended  religion  and  lawfulness, 
in  his  own  impressive  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner. A  soldier  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  having  robbed  a  costly  ring 
from  the  finger  of  a  Virgin  Mary,  in  a 
Catholic  church.  The  king,  however, 
read  with  surprise  in  the  minutes  of  the 
trial,  that  the  soldier,  himself  a  Catholic, 
had  stoutly  maintained  the  Virgin  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  ring.  Fred- 
eric inquired  of  a  high  prelate  of  Silesia, 
where  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
whether  this  was  possible.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  avoiding  a  direct 
answer,  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  con- 
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fess  that  similar  Tniraclea  Lad  taken 
place,  and  might,  therefore,  recar.  The 
King  at  once  wrote  under  the  sentence, 
that  the  soldier  should  have  the  hcnefit 
of  douht,  but  that  in  future,  every  sol- 
dier or  civilian  should  be  prohibited,  un- 
der penalty  of  death,  to  accept  any 
presents  from  the  Virgin,  or  any  saint, 
male  or  female. 

There  is  not  a  crime  or  vice,  however 
mean  or  frightful,  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  sin  and  shame,  that  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  formed  an  avowed  element 
of  religious  systems.  Cheating,  theft, 
murder,  and  refined  cruelty  have  been 
parts  of  religions.  Prostitution  and 
drunkenness  have  had  their  proclaimed 
share  in  worship.  Children  have  been 
fattened  like  calves  to  be  eaten,  spicily 
dressed  by  elaborate  cookery,  in  lienor 
of  the  gods.  Hosts  of  men  nave  been 
alaughtered  by  priests  and  temple  ser- 
vants, religiously  to  honor  the  corpse 
of  a  king,  and  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
a  departed  despot.  Hundreds  of  women 
have  been  thrown  over  precipices,  be- 
cause the  gods  demanded  thus  to  honor 
the  presence  of  an  ambassador.  This 
has  been ;  this  is  still,  and  this  will  be 
again.  Grieve  as  we  may,  it  is  but  too 
true,  not  only  that  "everything  hap- 
pens,"* but  al?o  that  everything  happens 
over  again.  And  is  all  this  crime  politely 
to  be  be  sulfcred  because  the  perpetrator 
cloaks  his  misdeeds  with  the  ragged 
mantle  of  his  fiendish  religion?  Fan- 
tastic squeamishness  is  no  element  of 
statesmanship.  There  is  notliing  more 
calamitous  in  rulers  than  political  con- 
ceits. If  the  worship  of  Astarte,  with 
all  its  naked  harlotry,  were  revived, 
bhould  we  countenance  it?  Do  not 
charge  us  with  unnecessarily  travelling 
beyond  the  pales  of  actuality.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  directness  enough  in  all 


we  say,  for  the  nearest  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view.  Suppose  the  blessed 
time  of  burning  heretics  should  return, 
and  one  of  your  communities  should 
make  it  lawful,  would  you  take  such  a 
community  as  a  sister-state  to  your 
bosom  ?  Let  us  speak  out  like  men,  and 
have  the  truth  in  a  bulk  at  once.  The 
cunning  king's  malicious  Qui  nescit  die- 
simulare  nescit  regnare^  must  be  re- 
versed into  the  republican  Who  cannot 
face  the  truth  cannot  rule. 

To  speak  of  all  the  immoralities  and 
obscenities  sanctioned  by  the  Mormon 
Law,  would  be  impossible  here.  It 
would  be  a  loathsome  task,  and  besides, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  their 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  statement  of 
ours,  because  without  it,  happily,  many 
readers  would  not  believe  us.  This, 
however,  would  obviously  lead  ns  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.  We  shall  then 
restrict  ourselves  to  their  acknowledged 
polygamy.  Tliey  avow  it;  they  boast 
of  it ;  they  challenge  the  world  on  this 
ground;  they  do  not  only  sanction  it 
by  their  law,  but  they  proclaim  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  whole  polity  and 
religious  system ;  they  carry  it  to  their 
celestial  spheres ;  they  revel  in  it,  and 
not  only  has  it  already  borne  the  poison- 
ous fruits  which  it  always  produces,  but 
that  peculiar  element  of  vulgarity  and 
knavery  which  has  passed  from  the 
characteristic  foulness  and  cheating 
jugglery  of  the  founder  into  all  Mor- 
monism,  has  also  shown  itself,  even  at 
this  early  period,  in  the  "  divine  institu- 
tion," as  the  Mormons  actually  call  their 
polygamy,  to  such  an  extent  that  East- 
ern polygamy  appears  like  a  state  of 
refinement  compared  to  this  brutality .t 

Yet,  Mormon  polygamy  is  a  "  religious 
institution."  Be  it  so.  Let  us  not 
touch  their  religion.    It  defiles.    Polyga- 


*  It  wai  Talleyrand  who  i aid :  Tout  arrive. 

t  We  could  almost  ask  the  Mortuoni :  Why  not  Improve  upon  ptale  Aslntio  polygfaioyf  Nothing  so  snof 
aa  a  choice  touper  carri,  and  why  not  have  ftiarriagn  carritf  The  slnftd  register  of  human  outrages 
and  wicked  inHanities,  maketi  mention  of  Uiis  abhorrent  thing  ai  having  been  among  the  sad  realities.  Wo 
were  obliged  to  dwell  on  it  in  another  place,  but  did  it  for  decency's  sake,  in  Latin.  Polygamy  must  make 
wives  pretty  rare  for  some  poor  fellows  in  Utah.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  Mormons  publish  a  revelation  d*oo- 
ooWon,  as  they  have  done  so  often,  whicii  should  permit  polyandry?  That,  too,  exists  in  some  parts  of  tb« 
world,  and,  since  the  fullowors  of  Smith  have,  on  several  occasions  used  the  mere  absence  of  a  prohibition 
In  the  Bible,  as  a  positive  permission,  they  may  use  the  argument  that  polyandry  is,  we  believe,  prohibited 
in  direct  tennit  nowhere  in  that  book.    It  would  be  so  Mormonlan,  in  logic  as  well  as  in  morals  I  * 

Al!  this  is  disigunting  in  the  last  degree ;  but  what  of  that?  Mormonism,  from  its  very  beginning,  has  been 
encrusted  with  vulgarity,  Jugglery,  license  and  muddy  materialism.  That  our  propositions  are  loathBome, 
cannot  be  urgud  us  a  fair  ol\jcction  to  them— «t  least  not  by  the  Mormons. 

Mormonism  is  one  of  Uiose  aai^ccts  in  history,  which,  like  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  vice  and  crime  of 
Louin  the  Fifteenth  and  his  court,  ur  the  periods  of  stalking  infamy  in  Imperial  Rome,  make  the  beholder 
bend  down  with  averted  face  and  exclaim — ^**I,  too,  belong  to  (his  race  I*'  The  mischief  which  large  crimes 
leave  upon  the  whole  race,  is  as  great  in  iu  downward  direction,  as  the  instances  of  noble  individuals  and 
nations  are  in  their  elevating  effects.  Those  make  us  stagger  and  almost  despair;  they  throw  mankind 
back.  Ttiese  reassure  and  encour.ige .  tliey  strengtlien  our  faith.  Those  embitter ;  these  are  calming  and 
ennoltliiig.  It  is  a  f«^arful  thing  for  the  best  as  for  the  worst,  for  single  men  and  for  communities,  to  become 
fiuniliarixed  with  gro.isness  and  wickedness,  and  yet,  there  stands  the  unchanging,  primary  condiUoa  of  aU 
reform  and  progress  t    Know  the  trutli ;  act,  and  neither  wince  nor  dubbiu. 
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my  may  be  their  religion,  and  so'  far  we 
have  OS  little  to  do  Avith  it  as  the  law 
would  have  to  do  with  a  man,  who  like 
liadan,*  i«hould  write  a  book  in  defence 
of  a  plurality  of  wives.  But  the  polyga- 
my of  the  Mormons  is  no  book  specula- 
tion ;  it  is  an  act,  a  fact,  and  the  legisla- 
tor has  to  do  and  deal  with  acts  and  facts. 
Monogamy  is  sanctioned  by  our  reli- 
gion, indeed,  as  everything  pure  and 
holy  is,  but  monogamy  goes  be3'ond  our 
religion.  It  is  "a  law  written  in  the 
heart "  of  our  race.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans— whose  history  is  rich  with  no- 
ble motkors,  wives,  and  matrons — and 
the  Germans,  were  monogamists 
before  St.  Paul  denounced  the  gods 
of  Greece,  at  Athens,  or  Boniface  ap- 
plied the  axe  to  the  oak  trees  in  the  sa- 
cred groves  of  Germany.  Monogamy 
does  not  only  go  with  the  western  Cau- 
casian race,  the  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants, beyond  Christianity,  it  goes 
beyond  Common  Law.  It  is  one  of  the 
pnmordial  elements  out  of  which  all 
law  proceeds,  or  which  the  law  steps  in 
to  recognize  and  to  protect.  Wedlock, 
that  is,  the  being  locked  of  one  man  in 
wedding  to  one  woman,  stands  in  this 
respect  on  a  level  with  property .t  Pro- 
])erty  antecedes  law,  as  Values,  and  with 
them  a  currency,  or  circulating  me- 
dium long  precede  money.  Wedlock, 
or  monoganiic  marriage,  is  one  of  the 
"categories"  of  our  social  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  of  our 
social  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary distinctions — historical  and  ac- 
tual— between  European  and  Asiatic 
humanity.  It  is  one  of  the  frames  of  our 
thoughts,  and  moulds  of  our  feelings ;  it 
is  a  psychological  condition  of  our  jural 
consciousness,  of  our  liberty,  of  our  lit- 
erature, of  our  aspirations,  of  our  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  of  our  domestic  be- 
ing and  family  relation,  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  called  polity.  It  is  one  of 
the  pre-existing  conditions  of  our  exis- 
tence as  civilized  white  men,  as  much  so 
as  our  being  moral  entities  is  a  pre-exist- 
ing condition  of  the  idea  of  law,  or  of 
the  possibility  of  a  revelation.  Strike 
it  out,  and  you  destroy  our  very  being ; 
i(nd  when  we  say  our^  we  mean  our  race 
— a  race  which  has  its  great  and  broad 


destiny,  a  solemn  aim  in  the  great  career 
of  civilization,  with  which  no  one  of 
U3  has  any  right  to  trifle. 

There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  pervading  monogamic  spirit  of  our 
western  Caucasian  race.  The  Papal  See 
is  reported  to  have  permitted  bigamy  in 
one  or  two  cases,  when  a  man  had  mar- 
ried a  second  v^ifo,  erroneously  believing 
that  the  first  was  dead.  The  aberration 
of  Luther  regarding  the  Landjrrave  of 
Hesse  is  well  known.  Though  he  erred, 
he  still  erred  from  a  desire  to  save  a  fel- 
low being,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
from  the  sin  of  adultery.  The  most  re- 
markable fact,  however,  in  this  connec- 
tion seems  to  us,  that  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  dictation,  had  seriously 
occupied  himself  with  the  introduction 
of  lawful  bigamy  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  tlie  first  volume  of  tlie  ^^  Momoires 
pour  Servir  iL  Tllistoire  de  la  France,"  bv 
Count  Montholon,  we  find  a  passage  which 
seems  to  us  of  an  interest,  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  it  at  length: 

"  The  question  of  liberty  of  the  blacks, 
is  a  very  complicated  and  very  difficult. 
In  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  has  been  solved, 
but  it  haii  been  done  by  polygamy.  The 
whites  and  the  blacks  form  parts  of  the 
same  family.  The  chief  of  the  family 
[how  naturally  Napoleon  here  falls  at 
once  into  the  Asiatic  view,  in  speaking 
of  the  chief,  not  of  the  father  of  the 
family !]  having  white,  black  and  colored 
wives,  the  white  and  mulatto  rhildren 
are  brothers,  arc  brought  up  in  the  same 
cradle,  have  the  same  name,  and  sit  at  ^ 
the  same  table.  Would  it  tlieu  be  im-  * 
possible  to  authorize  polygamy  in  our 
islands,  restricting  the  number  of  wives 
to  two,  a  white  and  a  black  one?  The 
First  Consul  had  some  exchange  of  ideas 
on  this  subject  with  some  theologians,  in 
order  to  prepare  this  great  measure. 
The  patriarchs  had  several  wives.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the 
church  tolerated  a  species  of  concubin- 
age, the  effect  of  which  allowed  several 
women  (or  wives,  the  original  iBfemmes) 
to  one  man.  The  Pope,  the  council, 
have  the  authority  and  the  means  to 
authorize  a  similar  institution,  since 
its  object  would  be  civilization,  the  har- 
mony of  society,  aud  not  to  spread  the 


•  Rer.  Martin  Mad  an,  auUior  of  Theluptora,  a  Defence  of  the  Plurality  of  Wirei.  He  liTod  about  1707. 
Horace  Walpole  (pafe  1S,\  rol.  t.  of  his  Letter*)  calls  him  "  the  ropie  Madun.** 

t  The  attention  of  the  philosopher  cannot  help  being  arrested  by  the  fact,  that  at  all  times  property  and 
nurriage  have  stood  or  fallen  together.  Wherever  fanatics,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  even  Mahometans, 
have  atuckt-d  tbe  one,  they  have  atUclted  the  other.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  In  ancient  tirne^,  and 
In  modern,  fn.m  the  Spartan  comrauuijit  to  the  German  Anabaptist,  from  the  Anahaptidt  to  the  French  com- 
mimist,  and  American  Oneida  men.  Tb«  reader  viU  find  this  subject  touched  upon  by  Llcbcr,  In  hii  Esiayi 
on  Labor  and  Property. 
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lust  of  the  flesh;  the  efTcct  of  these 
marriages  would  be  limited  to  the  colo- 
nies :  proper  measnres  would  be  taken, 
so  that  they  should  not  carry  disorder 
into  the  present  state  of  our  society." 

A  volume  might  be  written  oq  this 
wild  passage,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
thoroughly  Napoleonic,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  sell-contradictory  through- 
out. A  pity,  that  it  will  not  serve  the 
Mormons;  tor,  although  favoring  biga- 
my, it  founds  this  ^^institution"  on 
amalgamation,  and  the  Mormons  consider 
the  poor  blacks  a  cui-sed  race,  proving 
the  curse  by  their  sable  skin. 

In  spite  of  these  exceptions  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  monogamy,  to- 
gether with  the  endeavor  to  establish 
pohtical  liberty,  the  abolition  of  castes, 
and  a  spirit  of  criticism  and  freedom  in 
inquiry,  opposed  to  mere  tradition,  as 
well  as  creative  freedom  in  the  arts  and 
letters,  constitute  the  main  distinctions 
between  Asiatic  and  European  mankind. 
We  know  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
Russia,  but  Kussia  is  a  mere  hybrid  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  a  historical  in- 
truder, whose  destiny  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Turkey— of  being  broken  up. 

We  return  to  our  subject.  We  main- 
tain that  in  this  light,  the  Mormon  poly- 
gamy is  a  subject  of  the  weightiest  impor- 
tance to  bo  considered  by  him,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  decide  whether  ho  shall  give  his  as- 
sistance to  instil  so  foreign  an  element 
into  our  system,  or  lend  his  aid  in  keep- 
ing it  at  a  distance ;  for,  decide  he  must, 
since  his  Constitution  demands  a  Yes  or 
No  of  him,  and  does  not  say,  So  soon  as 
asked  to  admit  a  State  you  shall  vote 
Yes.  It*  that  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  framers,  they  would  have  made  the 
whole  question  a  matter  of  judicial  re- 
cord, as  our  law  makes  naturalization, 
but  admitting  a  State  into  an  organism 
of  States  is  a  subject  somewhat  graver 
than  merely  naturalizing  an  individual. 

Yet,  it  has  been  asked :  Have  we  not 
already  sanctioned  their  polity,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  oaiTy  it  out  in  our 
territory?  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia  is  answerable 
for  every  vileness  committed  by  the 
Bashkeors.  There  is  one  act,  indeed, 
which  has  appeared  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  our  part — we  mean  the 
appointment  of  Brigham  Young  as 
governor  of  Utah,  by  President  Fill- 
more. This  is  a  single  act  of  a  single 
branch  of  our  government.  Every  one 
can  err,  and  this  was  an  error ;  but  er- 
rors ought  to  be  retracted.    At  any  rut€^ 


the  member  of  Congress  who  will  be 
obliged  to  vote  on  tlie  admission,  must 
decide  the  matter  in  his  own  consciencOi 
according  to  the  Constitution,  good  faith, 
and  duty.  Ttie  decision  is  nis  own  af- 
fair, upon  his  own  responsibility.  Ho 
must  vote  as  trustee  for  his  country. 
The  wisest  farmer  may  not  always  be 
able  to  prevent  degrading  irregularity  in 
his  outhouses,  but  he  would  sink  below 
all  hope  of  rising  again  to  a  fair  level  in 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbors,  were  he  to 
introduce  the  corrupt  one  into  the  dwell- 
ing house  as  his  wedded  wife. 

Our  task  has  been  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Mormons  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  We  have  an- 
swered some  of  the  main  points  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  do  it,  and  here  we  take  leave 
of  the  subject,  at  least  for  the  present. 

We  are  aware  that  tlie  perusal  of  this 
paper  will  call  up  in  the  mind  of  many 
a  reflecting  reader,  a  point,  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  been  discussed, 
and  well  it  is  that  it  has  not.  If  we  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Mormons  out  of  our  Union, 
as  we  have  done,  because  they  would  be 
a  sloughing  member  of  the  body,  what 
is  to  be  done,  if  a  State,  fairly  admitted, 
and  forming  an  integrant  part  of  our 
system,  should  heeoine  as  foul  and  fester- 
ing as  they  now  are  ?  Mr.  Calhoun,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  have  found  it  easy  to 
answer  this  question;  for  if,  upon  the 
mere  ground  of  a  federal  contract,  a 
Stat«  has  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  because  the  contract,  according 
to  the  conviction  of  the  State  has  been 
violated,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
Union  has  a  corresponding  right  of  ex- 
pelling a  State,  when,  according  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Union,  the  contract 
has  been  violated.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  ever 
appeared  to  us  dangerous  to  the  very 
States  whose  especial  champion  he  was 
considered. 

Wo,  whose  views  on  our  State-system 
lie  between  the  two  poles  marked  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster,  do  not 
And  it  so  easy  to  answer  the  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  State  were  to  turn 
a  sort  of  former  Algiers ;  or  suppose  a 
State  were  to  adopt  French  communism 
in  the  present  Proudhon  style — no  God, 
no  government,  no  property,  no  wives, 
not  even  polygamy,  but  with  cynicism,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word — a  doggery 
proclaimed  universal;  suppose  a  State 
should  become  so  filled  with  Oliinese, 
tliat  the  whites  wore  absorbed ;  or  sup- 
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poso  a  State  should  become  hona  flds 
Africanized;  or  let  as  irnagine  that  a 
territory  has  formed  itself  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  into  a  State,  thns  being, 
of  course,  sovereign,  and  then  applies 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  Oongress 
votes  No,  and  the  State  declines  re- 
moving the  difficalties  that  may  have 
been  in  the  way.  What  becomes  of  the 
State  ?  An  independent  empire  in  the 
midst  of  us?* 

We  might  suppose  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  kind,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
politics,  but  rather  to  the  hyper-politios 
of  a  country,  and  can  as  little  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  rule  and  regular  ac- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  revolution.  Black- 
stone,  when  he  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  when  the  crown 
breaks  the  British  contract?  says  that 
the  law  does  not  contemplate  the  case, 
and  that  history  furnishes  the  example 
of  James  11.  being  sent  off  for  having 
done  so.  So  we  would  say,  there  is  no 
role  without  exception,  and  there  is  no 
institution,  which  in  the  combination  of 
certain  circumstances,  can  help  dealing 


with  subjects  that  must  be  decided,  but 
for  which  its  own  distinct  law  and  char- 
acter does  not  furnish  the  regular  means. 
The  knot  must  be  loosened ;  untie  it,  if 
feasible;  if  not,  use  Alexander's  way. 
Modern  English  judges  never  answer 
speculative  cases;  they  have  invariably 
replied.  When  the  case  comes  up,  I  shall 
decide  it  after  hearing  the  law  and  the 
facts.  Suppositions,  as  we  have  made 
them,  would  have  been  in  their  proper 
place  when  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
if  even  then,  for  it  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  that  the  framers 
were  far-seeing  and  practical  men,  who 
neither  threw  away  the  past,  merely  that 
they  might  contrive  something  new,  nor 
lost  themselves  in  speculative  subtleties, 
or  a  desire  to  plav  at  political  omnis- 
cience, regulating  beforehand,  all  possi- 
ble combinations.  It  is  an  error  into 
which,  strange  enough,  those  are  now 
continually  falling  that  arrogate  them- 
selves the  name  of  "  men  of  progress." 
Once  more — the  question  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  was :  Ought  the  Mormons 
to  be  admitted?    And  we  answer  NO. 


THE    COSSACKS. t 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
though  but  very  little  known  about 
the  origin  of  this  strange  race  of  people, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  by  their 
arms  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Historians  and  geogra- 
phers generaUy  treat  of  them  under  two 
distinct  heads — the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  . 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper.  All  the 
various  tribes  of  Cossacks  of  which  we 
read,  are  probably  ofi&hoots  from  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  principal  stocks. 
We  will  speak  first  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Dnieper.  So  long  ago  as  the  15th 
century,  they  had  their  home  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  which  flowed  through 
their  country  from  North  to  South.  On 
their  north  lived  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians.   On  their  south,  the  Empire  of 


the  Turks  extended  along  the  entire 
Northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their 
country  was  very  appropriately  called 
th^  Ukraine^  that  is,  the  Frontier  Coun- 
try. Its  natural  situation  made  it  the 
bulwark  of  Christendon,  against  Moham- 
medanism, in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
its  inhabitants  always  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  in  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  Turks  and  their 
northern  neighbors.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  they  were  never  free  from  the 
dangers  of  sudden  invasion.  They  were 
obliged  to  keep  themselves  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  the  enemy.  Thus, 
from  the  beginning,  they  became  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers.  In  the  times  when  the 
Poles  were  prosperous  and  powerful,  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  acknowledged 


*  The  whole  gabijeot  of  transition  flrom  dependence  to  iorereiffnty  Is  invoWed  in  theoretical  dlflSculty.  In 
strict  philosophy,  there  is  no  real  source  of  sovereignty  but  revolution.  Napoleon,  when  he  uade  hts  brothers 
kings,  always  used  the  term  of  acknowl^ffing  them  as  Icings,  or  sovereigns.  It  was  felt  by  him  that  the 
making  or  constituting  a  sovereign,  implied  a  contradiction  In  terms ;  but  if  ha  acknotcledged  Joseph  aa 
•orereign  king  of  Naples,  when  had  Joseph  become  such?  Not,  certainly,  by  declaring  himself  a  sovereign. 
He  was  nuide  a  sovereign  by  the  Emperor's  proclamation,  yet  the  conqueror  merely  acknowUdgtd  him. 
BftwUy,  reality  goes  on  in  spite  of  theoretical  difBcolties  of  theories. 

t  Brockhautl'  Gegenwirt,  band  IL  —Mcuathausen;  Shtdien  ^btr  Butdand, 
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their  snpremacy,  and  foaght  tinder  their 
banners.  Sigismnnd  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1507,  was  the  first  Polish  king 
who  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
the  Cossacks  for  the  defence  of  his  domi- 
nions against  the  Tartars:  though  we 
are  told  that  Casimir,  the  same  who 
united  Poland  and  Lithuania,  recog- 
nized them  as  his  vassals,  and  gave  them 
equal  privileges  with  the  Polish  nobility. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batory,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1576,  the  Oossacks 
of  the  Dnieper  began  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  Poland. 
This  king  spared  no  pains  for  their  im- 
provement and  amelioration.  He  trained 
Ihem  to  habits  of  military  discipline ;  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
territory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  hereditary  institutions.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Cossacks  was  a  demo- 
cracy. The  principle  of  equality  was 
recognized,  and  no  Cossack  was  disquali- 
fied by  distinctions  of  rank  from  attain- 
ing the  highest  offices.  Their  chief  was 
called  the  Hetman  or  Attaman.  He  was 
chosen  annually,  and  during  his  term  of 
office,  his  authority  was  unlimited.  The 
Oossacks  were  not  at  all  exclusive  or 
clannish  in  their  customs.  Nobody  was 
excluded  from  their  community ;  hence 
their  numbers  were  swollen  with  fugi- 
tives from  justice  and  victims  of  oppres- 
sion from  the  countries  around  them. 
Thus  they  became  a  mixed  race,  though 
the  Sclavic  element  was  always  predomi- 
nant. For  this  reason,  some  have  said 
that  the  Cossacks  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  nation,  but  only  a  military 
organization,  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
or  plunder,  like  the  Rangers  of  Texas ; 
or  a  peculiar  class  of  people,  like  the 
Squatters  of  our  Western  country.  Many 
of  the  Cossacks  were  sailors,  rather  than 
horsemen,  and  the  so-called  Zafarog  Cos- 
sacks, who  lived  on  the  lower  Dnieper, 
were  notorious  for  their  piratical  excur- 
sions on  the  Black  Sea. 

So  long  as  the  Poles  kept  their  pro- 
mises, and  respected  the  liberties  of  the 
Oossacks,  so  long  the  Cossacks  remained 
fidthful  subjects  of  the  Poles.  But  it 
stands  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, that  the  loyalty  of  the  Cossacks 
was  most  shamefully  abused  by  the  Poles, 
who  were  afterwards  summoned  to  wit- 
ness the  consequences  of  their  injustice, 
in  the  dismemberment  of  their  oonntry. 
The  Jesuits  crept  into  Poland.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  they  laid  their  plots, 
and  wove  their  intrigues.  They  insi- 
nuated themselves  into  the  favor  of  the 


king ;  they  gained  access  to  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  Poland  became 
tainted  with  bigotry.  The  Cossacks  had 
never  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  They  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  which  was  also  the 
National  Church  of  the  Russians.  They 
are  damnable  heretics,  cried  the  Jesuits. 
They  must  forthwith  be  converted,  an- 
swered the  Poles ;  and  so,  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted  against  this  in- 
nocent people. 

The  nobility  of  Poland  too,  have  just 
as  much  to  answer  for,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Cossacks,  as  the  clergy. 
The  haughty  aristocrats  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  Cossacks  enjoying  equal  privi- 
leges with  themselves.  They  wished  to 
make  serfs  of  them.  The  will  of  the 
king  was  of  no  eflfect.  The  monarchy 
had  become  elective,  and  the  king  was 
no  better  than  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked 
about  by  the  contending  factions.  The 
,  nobles  vied  with  the  priests  in  oppressing 
the  Cossacks ;  for  intolerance  in  religion 
always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tyranny 
in  politics.  Treaties  were  disregarded^ 
and  old  established  laws  trodden  under 
foot.  There  lived  among  the  Cossacks 
at  this  time,  a  man  by  the  jaw-breaking 
name  of  ChruielnesJch  He  became  their 
Hetman.  His  property  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  family  outraged  by  a  Polish 
GK)vernor.  Private  revenge,  therefore, 
added  fuel  to  his  patriotism ;  be  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
An  army  was  raised,  large  enough  to 
conquer  the  Poles,  who,  in  1649,  by  the 
treaty  of  Zboroa,  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Cossacks.  But  the  Oossacks  had  become 
too  far  alienated  from  the  Poles,  ever  to 
be  their  friends  again.  No  treaty  of 
peace  could  close  up  the  breach  between 
them.  The  Poles  and  Russians  were 
enemies,  and  the  Oossacks  had  become 
formidable  enough  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  between  them.  They  had  ge- 
nerally fought  on  the  side  of  the  Poles, 
but  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led 
them  to  forget  their  enmity  towards  the 
Russians.  Their  religion  was  the  same 
a««  that  of  the  Russians,  and  they  were 
as  nearly  allied  to  them  by  blood  as  to 
the  Poles.  They  accordingly  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
and  in  1654  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded which  made  them  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  This  event  gave  a  shock  to 
Poland,  from  which  she  never  reco- 
vered. 
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Bnt  tho  Ooesaoks  of  the  Dnieper  fared 
no  better  with  the  Russians  for  their 
masters,  than  if  they  Had  submitted  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  Poles.  It  made  little 
difference  that  the  Ozar  had  sworn  to 
respect  their  Constitution,  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs. 
Tho  Democracy  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  Absolutism  of  Eussia  could  not  exist 
together,  any  more  than  fire  and  water. 
Sooner  or  later  the  one  was  to  absorb  the 
other.  The  process  was  probably  has- 
tened by  the  turbulent  and  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  Cossacks.  They  were  a 
nation  of  warriors,  and  like  warlike  na- 
tions generally,  they  were  heroes  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  notorious  robbers  ev- 
erywhere else.  When  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  the  Cossacks  had 
Hazeppa  for  their  Hetman,  the  same 
whom  Byron  has  immortalized ;  he  turn- 
ed traitor  to  the  Russians,  and  united  his 
forces  to  those  of  Charles.  The  victory 
gained  by  Peter  at  tho  Battle  of  Pultowa, 
in  1709,  gave  him  full  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  revenge  against  the  rebels. 
The  Cossacks  were  deprived  of  their 
most  valuable  privileges;  they  wore  no 
longer  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
Hetman;  and  the  ambassadors  whom 
they  sent  to  the  Czar,  to  complain  of 
their  grievance?,  were  put  in  chains. 
Twelve  thousand  Cossacks  ended  their 
days  in  hard  labor,  as  convicts,  upon  the 
Ladoga  Canal.  Ten  thousand  more 
were  marched  into  Persia.  In  1784, 
Catherine  II.  put  a  finishing  stroke  to 
tlie  work,  which  her  predecessor  had 
begun.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
had  been  extended  far  beyond  the  Uk- 
raine. The  Cossacks  were  no  longer  the 
protectors  of  the  frontier,  and  hence 
there  was  no  need  of  continuing  an  or- 
'  ganization  so  inconsistent  with  the  des- 
potic system  of  Russia.  They  had  con- 
apired  together  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Kussia,  and  establish  an  independent 
government.  Thus  a  plausible  pretext 
was  furnished  for  their  complete  annihi- 
lation. Some  of  their  number  were 
transported  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kuban,  where  their  descendants  still 
form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
nnder  the  name  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea.  With  this  exception,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper 
is  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  idl 
traces  of  their  institutions  in  the  Ukraine 
•re  well-nigh  obliterated. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  oontinae  to  occupy  their  an- 


dent  home,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their 
territory  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  contains  a  population  of 
700,000,  of  which  150,000  are  serfs. 
Besides  these,  there  are  about  800,000 
so-K$alled  Cossacks,  distributed  in  military 
colonies  along  the  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  through  Siberia,  who  trace  iheir  re- 
lationship with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
through  the  early  settlers,  that  were 
sent  out  from  them,  in  former  times,  to 
those  regions,  to  guard  the  frontiers. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  Empire  number,  at  present, 
about  a  million  of  souls. 

As  early  as  1570,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  became  tributary  to  Russia.  In 
those  times  they  were  a  wild  race  of 
freebooters,  famous  for  their  courage 
and  skill  in  war,  and  their  turbulent  and 

Eredatory  spirit.  We  meet  them  in 
istory,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Rus- 
sians against  the  Tartars,  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  internal  convulsions 
of  the  empire;  engaged,  sometimes,  in 
exploring  and  conquering  distant'  regions 
previously  unknown ;  at  other  times,  in 
plundering  the  caravans  that  bear  the 
commerce  of  the  Orient  from  Azof 
and  Astrachan,  to  Moscow.  To  the 
roving  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, Russia  owes  her  dominion  over 
Siberia.  In  the  reign  of  John  the  Ter- 
rible, a  Cossack  chief  by  the  name  of 
Yermak,  in  the  employment  of  the  Stro- 
ganoffs,  a  family  of  wealthy  merchants, 
undertook,  with  a  handful  of  followers, 
840  in  number,  an  expedition  across  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which,  like  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cortez  to  Mexico,  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  immense  in 
extent,  and  abounding  in  inexhaustible 
mines  of  gold.  The  descendants  of  these 
adventurers  and  of  those  who  followed 
,  them,  now  compose  the  aristocracy  of 
Siberia.  Some  of  them  live  in  the 
towns :  others  are  stationed  in  garrisons 
along  the  frontiers  of  China. 

From  the  Cossacks  of  Siberia,  we  pass 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  and 
Orenburg,  who  number  together  about 
100,000,  to  those  who  compose  the  mili- 
tary line  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  150,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  20,000  are  con- 
stantly under  arms.  They  occupy  the 
chain  of  fortified  villages  or  military 
posts,  which  extends  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Circassia  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian.  The  descendants  of  the 
Ck)0BaokB  who  were  first  sent  to  this  re- 
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gioD,  have  had  their  ranks  thinned  so 
often  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  then 
again,  so  often  reinforced  by  fresh  levies 
fW>m  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
Tolunteers  from  the  Tartars  and  other 
tribes  around  them,  that  the  original 
Btock  of  the  Cossacks  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  this  mixture  of  races.  But 
if  these  military  colonists  are  not  Cos- 
isacks  by  descent,  they  are  more  so  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life  than  any 
other  subjects  of  the  Ozar.  Here,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  frontier  srttler  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  same  dangers 
from  the  Circassians,  as  the  Cossacks  of 
former  times  fi-ora  the  Tartars.  The 
same  circumstances  and  necessities  beget 
the  same  habits  of  life  and  the  same 
character.  Here,  the  Cossacks  are  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  their 
southern  neighbors,  like  those  of  former 
times,  and  hence  we  find  them  possessed 
of  the  same  bold  and  adventurous  spirit, 
the  same  hardihood  and  bravery. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  those 
Cossacks,  who  still  dwell  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
have  been  pushed  far  beyond  their  bor- 
ders, so  that  their  country  is  no  longer 
the  theatre  of  war — no  longer  the  fron- 
tier, any  more  than  the  Ukraine.  Their 
soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Hence 
they  have  become  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  people,  much  more  inured  to 
the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war.  As  waa 
said  above,  their  population  amounts  to 
about  700,000.  They  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Russians,  and  belong  to 
the  same  great  Sclavic  race.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  never  undertook  to 
throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  Russia,  and  make 
themselves  entirely  independent,  like 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  hence 
they  have  been  spared  the  fate  which 
befell  the  latter.  But  their  government 
and  institutions  underwent  serious  mo-  * 
dificatioDs  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  if.  In  the  present 
century,  too,  and  especially  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  process 
of  assimilation  to  the  despotic  system  of 
Russia  has  been  going  on,  so  that  the 
Cossacks,  although  more  favored,  per- 
haps, than  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Czar,  still  retain  very  few  of  their  an- 
ient liberties.  They  no  longer  choose 
their  own  Hetman.  The  title  of  Het- 
man  of  all  the  Cossacks  is  now  vested  in 
the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Empire. 
Most  of  their  military  and  civil  fano- 
tionaries  are  appointed  by  the   Ozar. 


Once  the  principle  of  equality  prevailed, 
but  now  an  anstocracy  has  been  insti- 
tuted, and  serfdom  established.  For- 
merly, all  lands  were  held  in  common. 
But,  in  1841,  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
abolished,  and  every  free  male  person 
was  made  the  exclusive  owner  of  about 
80  acres  of  laud,  and  to  every  serf  was 
given  half  that  amount.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  have  no  direct  taxes  to  pay, 
and  they  are  free  from  the  operation 
of  the  government  monopolies,  which 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  other  pro- 
vinces. In  consideration  for  these  ex- 
emptions, every  Don  Cossack  betweei^ 
the  age  of  16  and  42,  must  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  military  duty  at  any 
moment,  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted, 
exclusively  at  his  own  expense.  By  the 
operation  of  this  system  of  conscription, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  furnish  an  army 
of  50,000  to  60,000  cavalry,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Czar.  These  troops  form, 
perhaps,  the  best  body  of  light  cavalry 
in  Europe.  No  dependence  can  be  pat 
upon  them  in  a  pitched  battle.  They 
would  never  stand  before  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  or  a  charge  of  bayonets.  But 
they  are  proverbial  for  their  skill  in 
horsemanship,  and  their  sharpness  in 
reconnoitering  an  enemy.  Hence  the 
celebrated  Russian  General,  Suwaroff, 
called  them  the  eye  of  the  army.  Large 
detachments  of  Cossacks  always  attend 
the  movements  of  the  regular  army, 
when  in  active  service;  and  all  who 
have  read  the  account  of  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Russia,  know  well  how 
efficient  they  are  in  harassing  the  enemy, 
and  impeding  his  progress. 

The  Cossack  troops  are  not  allowed  to 
be  idle  in  times  of  peace.  They  are 
employed  to  carry  into  execution  the 
extensive  system  of  internal  police  and 
espionage  of  the  Empire.  They  form 
the  escort  of  government  officials,  and 
persons  of  distinction  on  their  journeys, 
and  the  guard  of  exiles  on  their  way  to 
Siberia.  They  are  intrusted  with  the 
conveyance  of  important  messages  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another, 
where  dispatch  is  the  most  that  is  re- 
ouired.  They  are  the  spies,  the  gent 
a'armesy  and  hangmen  of  the  Empire. 
They  are  employed  on  the  frontiers  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  contraband 
goods,  and  waylay  those  travellers  who 
presume  to  enter  Russia  without  a  pass- 
pdrt.  In  Asia,  along  the  southern. 
Donndary,  whic^  stretches  more  than 
4,000  miles  through  inhospitable  wastes 
from  the  Black  8ea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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and  in  Europe,  along  the  bank  of  the  Russia,  especially,  he  seems  eyeiTw^hera 

Danube  and  the  borders  of  Germany  to  present,  and  hence  the  word   Cosstickj 

the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Cossack  pursues  his  in  the  language  of  Western  Europe,  has 

old  vocation  of  guarding  the  frontiers,  come  to  be  a  synonym,  or  perhaps,  a 

Wherever    Russia   extends   her   sway,  term  of  opprobrium  for  everything  Kua- 

there  he  posts  himself  as  sentinel,   to  sian. 

watch  the  avenues  of  approach  to  this  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 

immense  Empire — ^to  guard  them  alike  the  entire  military  force  of  the  Oossacka 

against  the  incursions  of  the    savage  amounts  to  about  125,000.    After  mak- 

hordes  of  Asia,  and  the  introduction  of  ing  allowance  for  the  troops  necessary 

the  revolutionary  propaganda  of  Europe  to    maintain    defensive    operations    in 

— the  barbarism  of  the  East,  and  the  ci-  Asia,  and  perform  the  ordinary  police 

vilization  of  the  West    The  attribute  service  in  the  interior,  it  is  estimated 

of  ubiquity  which  he  apparently  pos-  that  from  60,000  to  60,000  Cossacks, 

Besses,  renders  him  a  fit  symbol  of  ttie  armed  and  mounted,  might  be  brought 

power  of  the  Czar.    To  the  traveller  in  into  the  field  against  Western  Europe. 


BESSIE. 

BESSIE  wears  a  gown  of  red, 
A  homespun  gown  and  apron  blue ; 
She  has  no  hat  upon  her  head, 

And  her  wee  brown  feet  are  without  a  shoe. 
Bessie  has  hair  like  the  sunset's  gold. 

And  her  eyes  were  born  from  the  deep  blue  sea ; 
In  their  depths  b  a  story  told ; 
I  love  Bessie,  and  she  loves  me. 

Bessie's  hands  are  hard  with  toil, 

And  her  cheeks  are  dark  with  the  wind  and  rain ; 
But  her  lips  are  rich  with  the  rosy  spoil. 

That  if  once  I  taste,  I  must  taste  again  I 
Bessie  has  ne'er  a  silken  gown, 

Kor  a  crimson  hat,  nor  a  necklace  fine ; 
But  she  wears  of  cowslips  a  golden  crown. 

That  I'd  rather  than  any  queen's  were  mine. 

Bessie  dwells  in  a  lowly  cot; 

A  lonely  cabin  with  trembling  walls ; 
'lis  old  and  poor,  butshe^inks  it  not, 

And  loves  it  better  than  lordly  halls. 
She  counts  the  stars  as  she  goes  to  sleep, 

And  loves  to  listen  the  pattering  song, 
That,  over  her  head,  the  rain-drops  keep, 

In  the  April  weather,  all  night  long. 

Bessie's  step  is  light  like  the  fi&wn's. 

And  her  voice  like  the  chiming  of  silver  bells ; 
I  hear  it  oft  in  the  summer  moms, 

But  I  dare  not  whisper  what  it  tells  I 
Lingering  and  dying  xound  my  heart. 

Ever  and  ever  its  echoes  be : 
Who  shall  divide  us,  or  what  shall  part  ? 

I  love  Bessie  and  she  loves  me. 
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THESE  Islands,  lying  on  the  borders 
of  the  northern  tropic,  possess  a 
climate  which  approaches  the  golden 
mean  of  temperatare  as  nearly  as  can 
be  desired,  or  hoped  for;  remote  from 
the  mainland  of  Oalifornia,  and  swept 
by  the  refreshing  trade  wind  of  the  Pa- 
cific, they  are  singularly  free  from  all 
those  elements  of  disease  that  are  usual- 
ly the  fatal  inheritance  of  warm  lati- 
tudes. Here  the  merchant  can  dwell  at 
his  port,  and  the  planter  can  reside  upon 
his  estate,  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
glow  of  health  upon  their  cheeks,  and 
without  the  fear  of  any  noxious  fever, 
either  of  the  yellow,  bilious,  or  other 
pleasant  variety ;  and  a  vigorous  old  age 
can  hie  attained  and  enjoyed  by  those 
who  would  not  survive  the  middle  period 
of  life  amidst  the  rigors  of  the  north. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic,  imagina- 
tive, and  patriotic  people  in  the  United 
States,  will  scarcely  class  t?ieir  climate, 
as  among  the  "  institutions  "  fop  which 
they  claim  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
here^  the  atmosphere  is  a  **  veritable  in- 
stitution ;"  and  breathing  for  ever  this 
balmy  and  summer  air,  renders  the  mere 
sense  of  existence  a  rare  pleasure  in  it- 
self. Beyond  all  expression,  yea,  perhaps 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  north- 
ern minds,  is  the  fascination  of  the  ea-'y 
out-of-door  life  common  at  the  Islands ; 
a  charm  that  wins  upon  one  from  day 
to  day,  and  weds  him  to  the  spot,  as  to 
a  bride. 

We  read  with  positive  horror,  of  hu- 
man beings  frozen  to  death,  and  killed 
by  the  heat^  within  the  same  twelve- 
month of  1853,  in  or  near  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  bare 
thought  of  a  return  to  such  an  Inhospita- 
ble clime  is  vividly  suggestive  to  us, 
dwellers  by  the  sun,  of  Dr.  Kane's  drear 
extremes,  from  bathing  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  his  icy 
search  for  the  lost  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  chief  want  of  these  Islands,  at 
this  moment,  is  settlers  of  a  good  class, 
from  the  United  States ;  and  if  there  are 
any  parties  within  those  hyperborean  re- 
gions who  are  casting  about  for  a  dwell- 
ing-place where  they  shall  not  know  such 
enemies  as  "  winter  and  rough  weather," 
let  them  take  into  consideration  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in 
that  respect ;  and  if  they  can  decide  in 
favor  of  this  charming  cjuster,  let  them, 
firstly,  do  all  they  can  to  advance  its  an- 
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nexation  to  the  Union ;  secondly,  embark 
themselves  for  Honolulu,  and  finally,  in- 
duce as  many  others  as  they  can  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

Here,  they  will  not  find  either  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  or  typhoons;  here, 
chilblains,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  frosty 
diseases,  are  unknown;  here,  no  one 
catches  his  death  of  cold ;  here,  the  most 
delicate  lungs  have  fair  play ;  here,  'the 
children  avoid  the  house  the  year  round, 
and  young  buds  grow  apace;  here,  in 
fact,  without  further  tedious  ennmeri^ 
tion,  is  an  Eden  for  little  folks,  and  the 
very  Paradise  of  climate  for  the  more 
mature. 

Having  got  up  so  high,  it  is  rather 
diflScult  to  come  down  again;  but  the 
next  thing  that  may  be  said,  is,  that  here 
is  the  heaven  for  horses^  also — that  is,  for 
all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  such  un- 
merciful owners,  as  the  natives  of  these 
Isles.  Veterinary  professors  would  starve 
in  Hawaii,  for  horses  are  never  sick; 
running  at  free  quarters  upon  the  plains, 
and  feeding  upon  the  grasses  that  nature 
designed  them  to  eat,  they  are  free  from 
those  ills  that  befall  their  more  pampered 
brethren  who  are  housed  in  close  sta- 
bles, fed  upon  heating  grains,  and  under- 
go the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  keeping  horses 
is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, and  tliat  luxury  is  accordingly  in- 
dulged in  most  extensively,  by  high  and 
low.  In  most  other  countries,  the  cost 
of  horses  begins  immediately  after  their 
purchase ;  here,  it  may  be  said  to  end, 
when  they  are  once  bought  and  paid  for ; 
thenceforward,  a  rope  for  a  tether,  and  a 
lasso,  are  sufficient  grooming- stock ;  shoe- 
ing is  unnecessary,  and  you  may  keep  a 
dozen  chargers  as  readily  as  one,  if  you 
have  but  a  paddock  to  turn  them  into. 
Equestrianism,  under  these  advanta- 
ges, is  naturally  the  rational  recrea- 
tion of  the  whites,  but  to  the  indige- 
nous males  and  females  of  Hawaii,  it 
is  the  most  rapturous  enjoyment  of 
their  existence — to  the  latter  gender, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  so.  These  brown- 
skinned  ladies  have  their  own  taste 
in  dress,  and  are  devoted  to  it,  in  the 
due  proportion  common  to  their  fairer 
sisters ;  but  their  ruling  passion  is  cer- 
tainly for  riding  on  horseback,  and  they 
indulge  themselves  in  this  pastime  with  a 
constancy  and  a  relish  that  is  all  their 
own. 
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In  tho  conntry,  women  working  in 
the  house,  or  in  the  field,  for  twelve  and 
a-half  cents  per  day,  frequently  come  to 
their  labor  on  horseback ;  the  men  less 
crften,  Uiough  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  with  them;  parties  .of  both 
sexes  are  constantly  travelling  about, 
'and  on  Sundays,  the  going  to  and  from 
church  is,  to  them,  pretty  much  like 
"going  to  the  Derby,"  rachig  caval- 
cades tiirong  tke  roads ;  and  it  might  be 
aapposed  that  tiie  moving  principle  ani- 
mating all,  was  the  fear,  ^^  that  the  devil 
would  really  get  the  hindmost." 

But  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at  Hono- 
Mu,  during  the  whaling  season,  the  turn 
out  of  the  women  is  immense  ;  regi- 
flOkenta  of  these  amazons,  with  their  at- 
tendant squires,  in  the  proportion  of 
perhaps,  one  ^^  Jcariaka^^^  to  six  ''^wa- 
^tntff,"  regularly  take  the  field,  and  new 
vomers  upon  such  gala  occasions  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  they  have  stumbled  upon 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  day  for 
all  the  damsels  of  the  kingdom. 

The  riding  costume  of  these  tawny 
Dianaa  is  unique^  and  perhaps  indescri- 
bable ;  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  skirt  is  of  orange,  green,  or 
aoarlet  print,  or  silk,  several  fathoms  in 
laogth,  as  it  ia  cat  from  the  piece, 
though  one  or  more  breadths  are  sewed 
together,  to  increase  its  width.  This  is 
middled,  taken  around  the  waist,  and  in 
aomo  mysterious  manner  envelopes  the 
limbs  so  as  to  permit  the  wearer  to  ride 
— as  men  ride — and  conceals  the  feet ; 
the  ends  hang  below  the  stirrup  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  flutter  like  bright 
atreamers  in  the  wind.  Low  silk  or  vel- 
vet hats,  gay  with  feathers  and  flowers, 
'and  scarfs  and  ponchos  of  gaudy  hues, 
complete  this  novel  attire,  which  pre- 
sents an  original  and  picturesque  combi- 
nation of  garments,  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  the  foreign  eye. 

It  is  a  marvellous  metamorphosis,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Billy  Button  in  the  ring, 
and  most  curious  to  observe,  when  these 
damsels  dismount  and  unrobe,  as  they 
do  in  public  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
they  disengage  themselves  from  the 
mystic  folds  of  their  flowing  skirts,  and 
one  is  astounded  to  perceive  them  step 
forth  in  long  gowm^  reaching  to  the  heel, 
and  intact  from  any  slit  or  separation 
whatever. 

Goats,  calves  of  six  months  and  up- 
wards, oxen  full  grown,  and  donkeys  of 
all  sizes,  are  als(»  convertMl  into  riding 
quadrupeds  by  ingenious  youths,  or  by 
adults  unfortunately  out  of  horse-flesh ; 


and  it  may  be  said  without  much  exag* 
geration,  that  one-half  of  the  time  of 
these  indolent  people,  not  spent  in  sleep- 
ing, is  passed  in  locomotion  of  some 
kind  or  other,  on  any  beast  with  four 
legs,  that  can  be  mounted,  and  persuaded 
to  go  ahead. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  this  little 
digression,  that  besides  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  another  grand  requisite  for 

Eersons  in  delicate  health  can  be  enjoyed 
ere  to  perfection. 

"Take  daily  exercise  on  horseback," 
is  the  panacea  of  physicians,  prescribed 
for  all  persons  with  unsound  lungs,  and 
a  sovereign  remedy  it  certainly  is  for 
those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it 
thrbughout  the  year.  There  is  no  other 
mode  by  which  so  much  invigorating 
excitement  can  be  gained,  without  inju- 
riously accelerating  the  breathing  or 
producing  too  much  fatigue ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  writer  hereof,  a  consumptive 
exile  from  a  northern  dime,  he  can  truly 
say  that  he  feels  as  if  endowed  with  a 
new  lease  of  life  while  he  inhales  this 
delicious  air,  rides  'abroad  865  times, 
more  or  less,  per  annum,  and  every  day 
refreshes  his  system  by  a  glowing  bath, 
beneath  such  a  waterfall,  as  would  have 
charmed  the  inmost  soul  of  tho  great 
Priessnitz  himself. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  become  a 
little  more  practical.  The  healthiest, 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical route  to  the  Islands,  for  those 
who  can  bear  a  voyage  of  four  months, 
is  by  Gape  Horn,  taking  care  to  choose 
a  good  ship,  well  found  in  proper  stores 
for  so  long  a  passage  ;  and  the  best  time 
to  sail  from  the  United  States  is  during 
the  fall  or  winter  months,  which  will 
carry  the  vessel  around  the  Cape  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  that  latitude. 

By  the  isthmus  is  of  course  a  much 
speedier  transit,  but  perhaps  more  trying 
to  the  constitution.  When  the  railway 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  present  de- 
lay in  that  unhealthy  quarter  no  longer 
incurred,  the  danger  of  contracting  fever 
there  may  not  be  so  imminent  as  to 
deter  persons  in  any  stage  of  health  from 
choosing  that  route. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  the 
passage  is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
long,  and  frequent  opportunities  offer  in 
first  class  clipper  ships,  touching  at  tho 
Islands  on  their  way  to  China,  Manilla 
or  Calcutta. 

The  first  diflBculty  that  meets  the 
stranger  on  landing  at  Honolulu,  is  that  of 
procnring  good  lodgings,  as  the  aocommo- 
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datioDs  in  that  respect  are  not  yet  up  to 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  place.  House 
rent  is  high ;  tlie  market  is  dear ;  ser- 
vants are  scarce  and  their  wages  extrava- 
gant. Coolie  hoys  have  heen  sent  for 
(from  China),  to  supply  this  latter  item  ; 
the  natives  of  the  Islands  of  hoth  sexes, 
never  intended  by  nature  to  make  good, 
faithful,  industrious  servants,  can  no 
longer  be  depended  on  at  all,  in  that 
capacity,  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Much  delay,  ti'ouble  and  vexation, 
attends  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of 
land.  Most  of  the  soil  in  the  group 
ia  in  native  hands,  principally  held  by 
the  few  chiefs  who  still  survive ;  they 
are  averse  to  selling  at  all,  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  them,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  make  water  to  run  up  hill. 

Originally,  all  the  earth  in  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  the  monarch  and  his 
chiefs,  and  for  that  matter,  all  the  rivers 
and  the  sea,  also.  A  common  man  did 
not  own  even  the  skin  he  stood  in,  for 
that,  and  his  life  with  it,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  lord ;  this  latter  institution^ 
however,  was  long  ago  rendered  more 
secure,  by  heing  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ;  but  it  has  been  with- 
in a  very  few  years  that  "  the  people  " 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  emancipated 
from  their  prior  condition  of  abject  serf- 
dom. Each  head  of  a  family  is  now  en- 
titled to  hold,  in  fee  simple,  the  house- 
lot  upon  which  is  his  domicil,  and  so 
much  ''' Jcalo^"^  land,  as  he  has  kept  in 
cultivation  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
This  meed  of  justice  so  long  and  so  un- 
accountably delayed,  has  rendered  the 
natives  comparatively  independent  of 
their  chiefs,  and  of  the  world  besides. 
It  is  no  marvel,  that  finding  themselves 
their  own  masters,  after  a  life  of  worse 
than  negro  slavery,  they  should  feel 
inclined  to  take  things  easy;  and  this 
they  do  to  perfection. 

The  remainder  of  the  land,  except  a 
small  portion  pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment, a3  public  domain,  and  a  still  less 
proportion  in  alien  hands,  is  held  by  the 
king  and  nobles,  as  aforesaid,  who  yet 
retain  many  of  the  old  ^^kdpus^^  or 
feudal  rights,  attached  to  the  ownership 
of  the  soil.  "  The  people  '  are  petition- 
ing parliament,  at  its  present  session,' 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  free  in  the 
rivers  and  in  the  sea;  of  cutting  wood 
in  the    mountains;    of   taking    certain 


hirds,  &c.,  ^. ;  bat  the  upper  house  of 
nobles  will  kill  all  such  foolish  bills  as 
may  pass  the  Commons." 

Holding  on  so  tenaciously  to  these  old 
perquisites  of  their  rank,  and  profoundly 
and  stupidly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  to  retain  the  lordship  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  preserve  their  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
of  the  State,  these  illustrious  nobles  are 
as  unwilling  to  part  with  an  acre  of 
ground,  as  they  are  adverse  to  nuike  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  it  themselves.  Im- 
provident and  often  in  want  of  money, 
they  will  borrow  at  any  rate  of  interest 
to  meet  the  occasion,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  applications  for  their  lands,  whid^ 
have  been  waste  and  untilled  since  the 
creation. 

How  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  reme- 
died remains  with  the  future ;  at  present 
it  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  agricultural 
advancement  of  the  Islands,  and  is  one 
of  those  obstacles  which  must  be  re- 
moved in  some  way,  whenever  the  group 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Still,  it  is  not  now  impossible  to  obtain 
land,  and  persons  with  sufficient  means 
and  a  fair  stock  of  patience,  need  not 
despair  of  suiting  themselves. 

As  to  other  modes  of  business  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  openings  offer ;  but  this 
much  may  be  ventured,  that  when  the 
'^Territory  of  Hawaii,"  shall  become  a 
portion  of  the  Union,  there  will  be  ways 
and  means  in  abundance  for  immigrants 
by  the  thousand. 

Just  at  this  momenf"  we  are  surprised 
by  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper, 
"  that  in  1848  Mr.  Upshur  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  nef>er  to 
seek  for  greater  advantages  here  than 
such  as  might  be  obtained  by  British 
subjects,"  &c.,  &c. 

If  this  announcement  should  prove 
true,  that  "  Tyler  knot "  should  be  out 
without  delay;  a  more  unequal  or  dis- 
advantageous arrangement  for  American 
interests  could  not  have  been  concocted ; 
and  such  untoward  instances  of  diplo- 
macy may  well  justify  recent  opinions 
in  favor  of  having  all  State  matters 
publicly  discussed. 

Virginia  minds,  even  at  that  day, 
might  have  comprehended  the  para- 
mount importance  of  these  Islands,  geo- 
graphically, to  the  United  States,  and 
rhould  have  been  aware,  that  the  com- 


•  It  Ifl  necessary  to  explain  thai  thli  article,  from  a  correspondent  at  Honolala,  was  written  In  Jane  Ikft, 
bat  hai  been  delayed  on  the  way.— .SUtor  P,  M, 
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meroe  and  the  capital  of  the  group,  as 
well  as  its  Christianity,  were  in  Ameri- 
can bands.  These  well-known  facts 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  could  have 
consented  to  place  his  own  country  only 
on  an  equal  footing,  with  nation!^  wliose 
immediate  interests  here  were  trifling, 
and  whose  political  interests  were  also 
insignificant  and  remote,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Everett  understood  matters  of  this  kind 
eomewhat  differently,  when  he  argued 
the  Cuban  case,  in  his  recent  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  that  he  under- 
stood them  rightly,  is  evident  from  the 
response  which  that  able  and  patriotic 
letter  meets  with  in  most  American 
hearts. 

If  such  a  pledge  was  really  made  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  let  it  be  abrogated  at  once ; 
if  neceewary,  reasons  of  State  can  be 
found  to  justify  its  supersedure,  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  California,  and 
there  is  surely  no  need  to  be  over  scru- 
pulous in  applying  them  to  such  nations 
as  England  and  France,  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  suffering  other  pledges  or 
treaties  however  solemn  or  national,  to 
be  obstacles  in  their  way,  when  they 
have  a  purpose  to  gain. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  words, 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  earnest  and 
» yearning  desire  for  annexation,  that  ab- 
sorbs the  good  citizens  of  the  United 
•States  who  are  domiciled  at  the  Islands. 
Here,  they  are  of  the  intellectual  class, 
and  yet  are,  of  course,  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  aboriginal ;  and  they 
are  kept  down,  kept  back,  and  "  can't  go 
ahead,''  accordingly,  under  the  irksome 
and  rather  unusual  order  of  things. 

Withdraw  the  white  element  from  the 
government,  and  it  would  not  stand  a 
single  day;  there  is  not  business /capaci- 
ty or  knowledge  in  the  native  mind, 
sufficient  to  transact  the  affairs  of  one 
solitary  ship,  much  less  to  administer 
the  judicial  and  other  relations  of  the 
community.  It  must  be  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  whites  here  are  placed 
under  peculiar  temptation,  as  they  wield 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  authority  of 
the  group,  to  seize  the  whole. 

Without  claiming  for  the  American 
residents  a  better  nature  than  tlie  com- 
mon one  of  their  countrymen,  it  must  be 
set  down  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
not  forced  matters,  but  have  borne  faith- 
fully with  the  native  rule;  tliat  they 
have  been  willing  to  await  events,  and 
that  they  prefer  the  Islands  should  be 


acquired  after  the  mode  usual  with  their 
own  government,  by  fair  treaty,  and 
purchase  at  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy 
these  people  for  all  they  pive  up.. 

Had  British  subjects,  British  capital, 
British  interests,  lay  and  clerical,  been 
dominant  at  the  Islands,  instead  of 
American,  the  primitive  sway  here 
would  have  been  extinguished  long  ago. 
Neither  that  unscnipnlous  government, 
nor  its  subjects,  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  play  second  fiddle  to  Kamehameha 
III.,  up  to  this  late  period,  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  have  had  him  set 
aside,  according  to  the  humane,  pacific, 
just  and  liberal  policy,  which  has  ever 
characterized  tJieir  ^*' annexations  "of  ter- 
ritory, perhaps  after  the  very  latest  re- 
corded fashion,  in  India,  where  they  are  by 
no  means  novices  at  that  business.  Not 
that  little  matter  of  the  Barman  Em- 
pire, however,  tlie  subject  of  an  un- 
savory compurison,  in  Mr.  Everett's  let- 
ter before  mentioned — but  the  more 
recent  affair  of  Nagpore,  whereat  and 
wherein  the  British  functionaries' pe- 
remptorily prevented  the  sovereign  from 
naming  his  successor  whilst  he  lived, 
and  at  his  death,  marched  in  an  army 
and  usurped  the  government  of  the 
country. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  ANNEXATION. 

The  marvellous  rise  of  California  has 
had  its  due  influence  upon  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii,  its  nearest  neighbor  by  sea, 
and  events  here  have  been  precipitated 
to  a  climax  which  might  not  have  been 
reached,  under  the  old  order  of  things, 
for  a  century  to  come. 

There  is  now  a  market  close  at  hand, 
for  everything  the  Islands  can  produce, 
and  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  regular,  rapid,  and  comfortable. 
This  facility  of  intercourse  has  greatly 
aided  emigration,  and  the  American 
population  is  constantly  increasing  by  a 
much  more  convenient  transit  than 
formerly  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  commerce  of  the  group  keeps 
pace  with  this  addition  to  its  inhabitants ; 
and  with  the  demand  fur  its  productions 
agriculture  has  made  a  fair  commence- 
ment, and  the  higher  mechanical  branch- 
es are  being  gradually  introduced. 

While  all  these  attributes  of  a  civiliz- 
ed community  are  thus  establishing  a 
foothold  in  Hawaii,  the  native  race,  now 
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reduced  to  70,000  souls,  is  verging 
towards  extinction. 

Tlie  government,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, subsists  by  a  very  precarious  ♦te- 
nure, and  contains  witliin  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  and  of  its  dissolution. 
It  is  of  that  hybrid  nature,  which  can 
neither  perpetuate  itself,  nor  enjoy  a 
healthy  existence.  Utterly  incapable,  of 
themselves,  to  administer  rule  over  a 
business  people,  the  king  has  associated 
Europeans  and  Americans  with  his  chiefs 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  kingdom  is  composed  of  similar  in- 
congruous materials.  Solidarity  is  rath- 
er wanting  in  this  arrangement,  which 
presents  an  intricate  mesa  of  conflicting 
interests,  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Twice  already  has  this  feeble  govern- 
ment gone  down  under  the  coercion  of 
French  and  British  vessels  of  war,  and 
recently,  the  ministry  has  been  shattered 
by  discontent  among  a  portion  of  the 
alien  residents  of  Honolulu.  This  un- 
certain condition  of  things  makes  the 
investment  of  capital  insecure,  and  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Islands.  Annexation  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Three  years  since,  when  harassed  by 
the  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands  of 
France,  an  offer  of  the  cession  of  the 
Islands  was  made  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  most  acceptable  means  of  relief 
from  exactions  so  odious,  and  so  humili- 
ating to  the  sovereignty  of  the  group. 
Not  counting  upon  a  refusal,  American 
tiags  were  sent  to  each  Island,  to  he  run 
up,  at  the  last  emergency,  and  that  de- 
cisive act,  was  to  be  upheld  by  the  Oom- 
niissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  guns  of  the  sloop  of  war  Yandalia. 
The  pretensions  of  France  were  with- 
drawn, to  remove  so  exciting  a  cause 
for  annexation,  and  have  not  since  been 
renewed.  But  the  offer  of  the  Islands, 
the  unprompted,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, natural  act  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  was  declined  at  Washington,  and 
that  opportunity  for  acqtiiring  them,  un- 
fortunately and  unwisely  lost. 

Writing  from  here,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  stigmatize  this  non-action  of  the  late 
administration  as  a  great  error  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  ;  for  taking  it  for 
granted  that  this  group  is  inevitably  des- 
tined to  be  added  to  the  United  States, 
what  good  or  sufficient  reason  can  be 
offered  for  rejecting  it,  when  absolutely 
thrown  upon  the  country,  without  even 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  it  ? 


The  National  Intelligencer  remarked, 
*•  that  we  should  have  a  war  with  France, 
and  that  a  military  force  would  be  re- 
quisite here  to  keep  the  people  in  order." 
A  war  with  France  for  such  a  cause  was 
a  matter  of  moonshine,  and  the  other 
contingency  equally  so;  for  the  docile 
natives  of  these  Islands  are  submissive 
and  orderly  under  a  very  mild  police. 

So  seldom  do  occasions  occur  for  ob- 
taining desired  territory,  unsolicited,  and 
upon  such  honorable  conditions,  that  we 
may  well  designate  the  neglect  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  crime  not  to  be  readily  for- 
given. 

Meanwhile,  filibustering  has  reap- 
peared in  the  Pacific,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple here  have  as  wholesome  a  dread  of 
such  invaders,  as  beset  the  inhabitants 
of  the  main,  when  freebooting  Drake 
and  Anson  ravaged  their  coasts.  Dire 
rumors  of  such  visitors  hold  the  govern- 
ment uneasy,  and  put  it  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  attempting  to  drill  native 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  Islands. 

The  sailors  of  the  whaling-fleet,  over 
10,000  strong,  are  a  somewhat  un- 
governable element  to  deal  with,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  are  the  occasion  of 
considerable  perplexity  to  the  authorities 
during  the  season  of  their  stay  in  port. 

Finally,  the  foreign  community  at 
Honolulu  and  elsewhere,  has  grown  so 
large,  that  it  has  also  become  restive  un- 
der the  native  yoke,  which,  incompetent 
as  it  is,  is  getting  rather  irksome  to  bear. 
And  as  all  the  business  of  the  Islands  is 
transacted  by  the  white  population,  and 
all  the  capital  in  the  group  introduced  by 
them,  it  is  neither  strange  in  the  world^s 
history,  nor  unnatural  in  the  course  of 
events,  that  those  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
brought  hither  by  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  the  advantages  of  the  loca- 
tion, should  feel  adverse  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  primitive  rule  over  them, 
which  however  indigenous  to  the  place, 
does  not  comprehend  their  wants,  can- 
not understand  or  appreciate  the  various 
interests  of  a  civilized  and  busy  people, 
and  is  incapable  of  protecting  either 
them  or  itself. 

Awake  to  this  feeling  among  the  for- 
eign residents,  and  conscious  of  their 
own  inability  to  check  it,  or  to  maintain 
their  present  ^ua«i-independent  position 
much  longer ;  aware  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  their  people,  hopeless  of  per- 
petuating them,  and  not  ignorant  of  the* 
melting  away  of  kindred  races  hereto- 
fore, in  the  same  fatal  contact  with  jthe 
whites,  the  king  and  chiefs  are  again  con- 
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sidering  the  propriety  of  making  terms 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  while  they  are  still  in  possession, 
and  able  to  complete  the  transfer. 

Having  once  nndergone  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal,  the  inclination  of  these 
people  to  prefer  opening  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  is  striking- 
ly manifest  in  their  taking  the  matter 
np  for  the  second  time.  But  so  it  is ; 
rather  than  hold  on  to  the  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  and  thus  invite  filibusters 
to  his  shores,  or  provoke  a  revolution  at 
home,  the  king  naturally  inclines  to  turn 
again  to  that  Government  which  has 
never  committed  an  aggression  against 
his  own,  and  whose  good  people  have 
hitherto  contributed  so  profusely  to  the 
welfare  of  his  native  race. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  would 
be  highly  becoming  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  relieve  the  king 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  first 
proposal ;  for  having  once  repelled  his  ad- 
vances, it  is  throwing  an  unfair  burden 
upon  him,  to  await  his  action  as  matters 
stand  now.  That  which  he  has  to  part 
with,  cannot  be  yielded  up  without  some 
lingering  reluctance;  he  may  hesitate 
long  before  taking  again  the  imal  step ; 
adverse  influences  are  actively  at  work 
to  prevent  his  taking  it  at  all,  but  never- 
theless, such  is  the  prevailing  feeling  at 
this  time,  that  if  the  (Government  of  the 
United  States  will  but  mote  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  annexation  of  Hawaii  can  be 
accomplished. 

Of  tne  advantages,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  the  possession  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
present  policy,  which  is  opening  the 
ports  of  Japan,  laying  out  a  railroad 
across  the  Continent,  and  wisely  con- 
teniplating  the  fnture  value  of  American 
traffic  with  the  East,  will  not  be  so  for- 
getful as  to  overlook  the  important  posi- 
tion of  this  group,  which  is  precisely  in 
the  track  of  that  coming  trade,  and 
which  commands  the  outlets  of  Oregon 
and  California. 

Certain  journalists  remark,  "  that  the 
United  States  do  not  reauire  these  islands ; . 
that  all  the  wants  of  tneir  commerce  in 
the  Pacific  will  be  gained  under  the  pre- 
sent neutral  rule ;  that  it  would  be  too 
expensive  to  hold  and  to  protect  such  a 
distant  possession,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  these  "  homekeeping  youth "  were 
transported  hither,  they  would  view  this 
question  through  different  spectacles. 
Every  newcomer  froiti  the  United  States 


becomes  an  annexationist^  on  finding 
himself  so  surrounded  by  American  in- 
fluences, that  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
already  within  an  inchoate  portion  of 
his  great  Republic. 

It  is  apparent  enough  to  observers 
here,  that  the  present  neutral  rule  can- 
not be  maintained  much  longer,  and  that 
if  it  be  not  speedily  transferred  by  quiet 
negotiation  to  the  United  States,  it  will 
end  in  a  eatastrophs  or  pass  into  the 
keeping  of  England  or  of  France.  Now, 
the  evil  of  foreign  powers  having  outly- 
ing strongholds  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
borders,  has  been  made  so  manifest  that 
the  wisdom  of  preventing  its  growth 
here  cannot  be  questioned.  England, 
holding  the  Bermudas,  has  a  summer 
depot  for  her  forces,  naval  and  military, 
within  striking  distance  of  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
move  of  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Britain,  should  be  to  dislodge 
her  from  that  position  and  from  Canada. 
Jamaica  in  her  hands,  and  Cuba  in  those 
of  -Spain,  are  familiar  instances  of  the 
ineonvmience  of  such  Neighbors,  at  all 
times,  to  say  the  least. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
say  that  the  most  energetic  and  per- 
severing opposition  to  the  measure  of 
annexation  has  been  made,  and  is  still 
nrced,  by  the  representatives  of  England 
and  France.  The  king  is  assured  that 
he  shall  have  the  protection  of  their 
vessels  of  war— although  it  might  be 
supposed,  that  the  samples  he  has  already 
had  of  their  kind  offices  would  suffice 
him  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life— the 
people  are  absurdly  told  they  vnll  be 
made  slaves  of,  and  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  the  matter  is  designated,  in  a 
formal  protest,  as  a  most  **  extraordinary 
proceeding,  contrary  to  existing  treaties, 
exceeding  the  powers  of  the  king,  and 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  govern- 
ments of  those  two  nations." 

An  edifying  state  of  things,  truly. 
England  annexes  New  Zealand  by  a 
fraud  upon  its  chiefs  and  people,  who 
resent  the  usurpation  by  a  brave,  but 
fruitless  appeal  to  arms.  France  seizes 
upon  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas,  and  sub- 
dues the  resisting  natives  in  the  field. 
Neither  nation,  saying  as  much  as,  "  by 
your  leave,"  to  the  United  Sutes,  whose 
important  whaling  interests,  at  either 
place,  have  suffered  accordingly.  Bat 
when  it  is  thought  that  tlie  United  States 
may  be  willing  to  acquire  Hawaii  by 
treaty  and  purchase ;  Hawaii,  in  whoee 
ports  there  arrived  last  year — 
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American  yeisels, 807 

BriUfih, 82 

French, 24 

And  whose  Iroportation«  of  American  goodf,  for 
1858,  amoonted  to,  in  round  nami;>er8,  $1,000,000 

British,  do 20,000 

French,  do 80 

— Hawaii,  where  other  Amerioan  in- 
ter^ts  are  as  paramoaDt  as  this  single 
one  of  her  shipping,  there  the  selfisii, 
the  illiberal,  the  dog-in-the-manger  ire 
of  Bnll  is  aroused,  and  he  blindly  utters 
what  common-sense  and  a  decent  regard 
for  the  comity  of  a  friendly  nation  must 
alike  condemn.  Very  convenient,  in- 
deed, for  British  purposes,  is  such  an 
obhviousness  to  the  beam  in  British 
eyes;  such  an  acute  perception  of  the 
mote  in  the  keen  optics  of  Jonathan; 
but  the  latter  has  recently  sliown  an 
impatient  spirit  at  these  jealous  attempts 
to  hamper  ills  expansion,  and  at  the 
liypercritical  presumption  of  reading  him 
mqral  lectures  on  the  laws  of  nations,  on 
the  part  of  British  functionaries,  so  that, 
should  this  ''''extraordinary^^  consular 
protest  by  anticipation,*  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  government, 
it  is  most  likely  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  signify  its  intentions, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Everett^s  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell. 

As  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
islands,  tliey  would,  in  a  very  few  years, 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  yield  a 
surplus  into  the  treasury,  and  at  the  out- 
set would  furnish  quite  a  respectable 
revenue  from  the  customs.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  every  new  territory  that 
is  added  to  the  Union. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  take  of 
this  subject.  Europe  is  at  present  on 
the  eve  of  a  war,  in  which  the  United 
States  may  be  involved  at  any  moment. 
Should  this  contingency  occur,  matters 
would  have  to  be  managed  on  a  more 
enterprising  scale,  to  command  success, 
than  was  the  case  in  1812.  Since  that, 
Americans  have  boasted  largely  of  their 
military  spirit,  of  the  increase  of  their 
commerce,  and  of  the  extent  of  their 
maritime  resources ;  and  the  temper  of 
this  generation  will  scarcely  brook  a 
blockade  of  their  shore,  as  complete  as 
that  during  the  last  war  with  England, 


or  be  content  with  attempts  to  repel 
invasion.  ^ 

Why  tlien,  is  it  not  the  wisest,  as  wefl 
as  the  most  economical  plan,  to  secure, 
populate,  and  fortify  in  time  of  peace, 
such  outposts  as  can  be  readily  obtained, 
from  whence,  otherwise,  invading  armies 
and  blockading  squadrons  will  sally  upon 
the  coasts,  rather  than  await  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  them,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  by  an  expenditure  of  life  as  well 
as  of  dollars  ?  Or,  must  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  a  Republic,  for  ever  neglect  such 
sensible  and  legitimate  means  of  defence, 
and  supinely  permit  other  powers  to 
encircle  it  with  a  chain  of  fortified  potts 
on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west? 

But  should  the  United  States  fortu- 
nately avoid  hostilities,  they  must  by 
their  navy  preserve  the  neutrahty  of  the 
seas,  and  they  must  protect  their  carry- 
ing trade.  To  do  this,  in  this  ocean, 
they  must  possess  the  key  of  the  North 
Pacific,  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And 
here,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark, 
that  independent  of  merchant  ships, 
during  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  last,  284  American 
whaling  ships  anchored  in  the  single  port 
of  Honolulu,  valued,  with  their  oil,  at 
$16,000,000.  This  unprotected  harbor  is 
at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile  vessel  of 
war,  from  the  want  of  a  fort  and  garri- 
son, which  this^  government  cannot 
supply. 

There  are,  however,  other  interesta, 
past  and  present,  as  weJl  as  those  of  the 
future,  which  incline  towards  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  The  residence  here 
of  the  Amerioan  mission  for  a  generation ; 
the  commerce  and  business  of  the  Islands 
in  all  time  past,  as  well  as  now,  almost 
entirely  in  American  hands ;  the  capital 
invested  in  the  group  mainly  Amerioan ; 
the  m^ority  of  the  white  population 
Americans ;  the  laws,  courts^  schools  and 
churches  generally  framed  by  Americans, 
after  Amerioan  models,  have  each  and  all 
in  their  way  contributed  to  form  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  American  also.  So  that 
there  is  no  want  of  homegeneity  in  this 
community,  which  will  as  readily  assi- 
milate with  the  customs  and  with  the 


*  The  London  Quarterly  Rertew  for  Janaarj,  1864,  calls  Mr.  Severanoe's  reply  to  this  protest  **  astranfe 
homily  In  favor  of  annexation  by  the  American  CStw^irf,"  without  an  allusion  to  the  protest  which  produced 
Che  reply.  This  protest  was  as  weak  as  it  was  uncalled  for,  and  proposed  to  **  bind  the  king  and  the  United 
BUtea  by  a  treaty  t</' which  neither  of  them  were  parties."  Mr.  Commi$9ioner  Beverance,  in  his  able  and 
temperate  answer  effeotually,  demolished  this  '*  extraordinary  "  proposition,  as  well  as  the  other  untenable 
points  of  the  BriUsh  and  French  consular  document. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  with  true  BriUsh  pr^udtoe  and  pertinacity,  adheres  to  the  exploded  ortho- 
graphy of  Captain  Cook,  and  prints  **  Woahoo  "  instead  of  OoAv,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  proper  BftwailAn 
nomenclature,  of  which  he  had  examples  enough  betore  him  yhen  he  vrote. 
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iDstitations  of  the  United  States,  as  that 
of  any  territory  ah-eady  'witiiin  the 
Union. 

In  relation  to  one  important  question 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
laboring  class  at  these  Islands  will,  for 
the  future,  be  drawn  from  China.  The 
third  cargo  of  oooliee  is  now  on  its  way 
here,  to  supply  the  present  demand  for 
labor,  and  they  can  be  procured  so  rea- 
dily, in  such  numbers,  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  no  one  will  tliink  of  looking 
elsewhere  for  ^''help,^'*  Extremes  meet, 
and  strangely  enough,  events  have  at 
last  brought  together  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  people  under  the  snn. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned, 


that  there  is  one  sort  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  matter  of  annexation. 
Everybody  born  with  a  constitution  too 
delicate  tor  a  northern  clime,  all  those 
predisposed  to  puhnonary  disease,  and 
such  as.are  already  in  its  early  stages, 
should  hail  with  delight  tlie  acquisition 
of  a  healthy  tropical  region  to  which  they 
can  remove  with  their  household  gods, 
and  eivioy  existence  with  comparative 
immunity  from  that  dreadful  scuurge  of 
the  North, — consumption.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  paternal  care  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  provide 
such  a  home,  for  tlie  relief  of  this  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  citizens. 


WHITE    LILY. 


TMPERIAL  flower  I  from  out  thy  silver  chalice, 
JL    Blending  their  sweetness  with  thy  soft  perfume, 
Oome  thronging  memories  of  a  columned  palace 
Decked  for  a  festal  train  one  night  in  June. 


Thou,  above  all,  didst  mock  the  lofty  ceiling 
With  thy  rich  breath  and  wliite  regality. 

Thy  curling  lip  and  dazzling  deptli  revealing 
A  sweet  disdain  that  aught  should  rival  thee. 


But  there  did  rival  thee  most  lovely  faces. 
And  gracefhl  forms  as  queenly  as  thine  own. 

And  lustrous  eyes  whose  manifold  mute  graces 
Entranced  the  worshippers  they  shone  upon. 

And  there  was  one  whose  neck  did  rise  as  whitely 
From  its  thin  screen,  as  thine  among  its  leaves ; 

Her  silken  ringlets  kissed  its  arching  lightly. 
As  thy  pale  brow  the  wooing  wind  receives. 

Flowers  of  all  hues  around  were  breathing,  blushing, 
All  gracious  odors  filled  the  floating  air. 

But  nought  could  rival  the  tumultuous  flushing 
That  lit  her  cheek  impearled  beneath  her  hair. 


Because  that  high-bom  and  pure-hearted  maiden 
Thenceforth  would  grace  her  maiden  home  no  more. 

So  drooped  the  silken  ftinges,  heavy  laden. 
Of  her  blue  eyes  that  shone  like  gems  before. 
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The  was  my  father's  first  and  fairest  daughter, 

Whose  gentle  hand  bestowed  as  true  a  heart ; 
With  what  sweet  pride  his  kindling  glances  sought  her 

Thus  with  her  lover  standing  there  apart  I 

Thepriest  said,  "  Ye  are  one,"  and  with  a  blessing 

Warm  on  his  heart  and  lips,  the  father  pressed 
Through  the  close  throng,  but  might  not  stay  caressing 

The  dear  form  folded  to  his  throbbing  breast. 

For  up  came  then  each  little  timid  sister 

Doing  shy  homage  to  her  bridal  grace, 
And  as  they  stood  on  tip  of  toe  aud  kissed  her, 

They  thought  she  had  a  wondrous  lovely  face. 

W^hetber  it  was  the  veil^s  voluptuous  trailing. 
Or  the  soft  pearls  bewildering  tiieir  young  eyes, 

Or  that  the  tint  upon  her  cheek  was  paling 
Like  the  last  flush  upon  the  western  skies, 

I  know  not — ^but  they  turned  away  as  mutely, 

From  her  white  form,  as  it  had  been  a  shnne, 
And  as  her  voice  fell  fairy-like  and  fiutely, 

Full  many  thought  her  beauty  half  divine. 

I  see  it  all  as  through  a  lengthened  vista. 

The  cloud-like  draperv,  the  gem-like  eyes, 
The  briJol  group  around  my  peerless  sister. 

Graceful  uprising  as  white  tiliee  rise. 

But  years  have  passed  since  that  auspicious  wedding. 

Since  tliose  triutnphant  robes  were  laid  aside, 
And  Time,  from  his  swift  pinions,  has  been  shedding 

His  blight — and  blessing— on  the  fair  young  bride. 

Thev  tell  me  she  hath  lost  the  starry  beaming 

That,  in  her  girlhood,  kindled  in  her  eyes, 
But  that  she  looketh  like  a  spirit  dreaming, 

A- weary  from  her  heaven-wrought  ecstadee. 

They  say  she  is  a  calm  and  chastened  creature 

As  ever  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  at  even, 
A  Ohris^-like  patience  touching  every  feature 

Into  a  soft  similitude  of  heaven. 

Then  by  these  signs  I  fear  she  may  be  taken 

From  Earth  before  I  see  her  face  again, 
That  we  shall  never  meet  till  both  aw^en 

Where  souls  are  purified  from  sin  and  pain. 

He,  from  whose  lips  first  fell  the  bridal  blessing. 

Has  gone  before  her  to  their  native  skies. 
In  the  Redeemer's  love  sweet  rest  ponsessing. 

Sunned  in  the  calm  effulgence  of  his  eyes. 

Who  next  shall  go  ?  I  often  muse  and  ponder. 

And  wish  so  earnestly  it  might  be  I ; 
But  then  I  know  I  live  and  labor  under 

Too  much,  for  heaven,  of  eulli's  infirmity. 
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Let  me  at  present  be  content  with  knowing 
The  blessed  hour  mil  come  when  I  shall  die, 

And  meanwhile  prove  my  love  to  Gk)d,  by  showing 
How,  for  His  sake,  I  can  live  patiently. 

And  if  I  might  but  gather  to  his  glory 

Some  wayward  wanderer  brought  within  my  sphere, 
If  I  could  rehearse  my  Saviour's  story 

That  both  should  at  his  throne,  redeemed  appear, 

Oh  1  would  it  not  be  bliss  enough  in  dying 
To  know  that  thus  I  had  not  lived  in  vain? 

Should  I  not  hear  a  voice  in  heaven  replying, 
As  wide  I  wafted  my  enraptured  strain  ? 

And  our  full  robes,  O  Lily  I  should  be  whiter 
Than  gleams  the  silver  of  thy  burnished  oup, 

Our  radiant  brows  with  Grod's  impress  be  brighter, 
And  with  a  loftier  grace  be  lifted  up. 

Till  then.  White  Lily  I  be  to  me  an  earnest 
Of  those  resplendent  robes  to  array  us  given, 

And  even,  as  thou  fadest  and  returnest, 
Remind  me  of  my  holy  home  in  heaven. 


A  BAG  OF  WIND. 
**  I  pray  jon  glre  her  air  I**— /^sKote. 


DID  you,  in  your  travels,  gentle  reader, 
affect  the  subterranean  ?  '  Have  you, 
on  a  warm,  clear  spring  day  at  Rome, 
threaded  the  catacombs?  or  left  the  sun- 
shine of  Egypt  to  creep  into  a  tomb  that 
antedates  the  Pharaohs?  If  not,  you 
have  doubtless  seen  a  mouse  die  in  an 
exhausted  receiver,  or  known  the  stifling 
air  of  an  American  steamboat  cabin,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  experienced  the  delight 
of  emerging  from  that  suffocating  crypt 
into  the  aerial  sphere  which  is  man's  na- 
tural element.  Then  have  you  breathed 
from  the  heart  a  blessing  on  air,  and  in- 
haled it  awhile  with  conscious  gratitude. 
Let  the  memory  of  that  transient  appre- 
ciation incline  thee  to  air  thy  thoughts 
with  me  on  this  theme,  and  acknowledge 
that  "  a  bag  of  wind  "  is,  after  all,  not 
so  despicable  a  thing  as  the  world  ima- 
gines. 

This  circumambient  element  is  the 
instant  need  of  vitality ;  but  science  has 
failed  to  penetrate  its  most  subtle  rela- 
t.ions«  The  first  consideration  to  the 
philosophic  mind  in  its  choice  of  an 
abode,  is  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere ; 
no  beiauty  of  scenery  or  ids*  of  oonvo* 


nience  should  weigh  a  moment  against 
the  least  detrimental  influence  of  the  air. 
I  remember  the  phrase  of  an  asthmatic 
traveller  in  his  letter  home  after  reach- 
ing Buenos  Ayres : — "  I  breathe  for  the 
first  time !"  Consider  the  luxury  of  8uc)i 
an  experience!  In  no  one  physical 
agency  is  the  secret  of  individual  health 
so  involved.  Of  all  affinities  between 
man  and  the  universe,  this  is  tlie  most  es- 
sential. What  we  inhale  acts  on  tho 
blood  BSi'\  thence  on  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system.  Once  realized,  this  single 
fSaot  makes  paramount  our  estimate  of 
air  in  hygiene :  and  yet  it  is,  of  all  other 
resources  of  the  vital  economy,  that  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  the  most  fre- 
quent compromise.  Americans  complain 
of  illness  in  winter,  and  have  the  greatest 
appreciation  of  summer  and  of  travel  as 
the  means  of  recuperation ;  it  is  not  any 
mysterious  benefit  derived  from  the  sea- 
son or  locomotion,  but  the  sanative  effect 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  that  is  thus  fraught 
with  healing,  llie  bloom  on  English 
cheeka,  the  compass  of  Italian  voices,  the 
animal  spirits  of  southern  peasantry,  aro 
ohiefly  derivable  firom  out-of-door  life. 
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Abundant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
is  the  grand  desideratum  of  civilized  life; 
ventilation  haa  become  a  mission  of  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Recall  tlie  different  sensations  from 
air  charged  with  vapor  and  with  frost, 
with  saline  and  inland  exhalatioas,  with 
the  odorous  balm  of  a  summer  tioontide 
and  the  dewy  breath  of  evening;  what 
refreshment  like  the  breeze  that  springs 
up  after  dead  heat>«?  and  how  instantly 
unnerved  is  the  frame  swathed  in  the 
hot  mist  of  a  southern  calm !  '*  Air  put 
in  motion"  is  the  brief  definition  of  the 
wind  in  lexicographies;  but  what  a  con- 
trast in  quality  according  to  its  direction ; 
from  the  east  it  brings  collapse,  from 
the  west  expansion ;  when  north,  it  ex- 
hilarates, and  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
melts;  greets  us  with  the  tender  saluta- 
tion of  a  lover,  or  assails  us  like  the 
angry  encounter  of  an  enemy :  at  one 
time  fearful  and  at  another  a  delight. 
Nature  is  mute  or  full  of  voices  as  the 
wiud  listeth  ;  how  gracefully  it  curls  the 
waves  and  bends  the  forest,  dallies  with 
the  flower,  and,  in  slow  gyrations,  wafts 
the  crimson  leaf  of  autunm  from  its  bare 
summer  eyrie  to  the  earth.  There  is  no 
poetry  of  motion  so  beautiful  as  the 
swaying  of  a  field  of  ripe  grain  in  the 
breeze,  no  music  more  solemn  than  the 
sound  of  the  wind  among  the  pines,  no 
touch  so  captivating  as  the  play  of  the 
zephyrs  over  a  child's  golden  hair:  it 
breaks  water  into  diamonds,  makes  the 
amber  clouds  sweep  into  fleecy  piles, 
and  lifts  the  downy  seed  into  space. 

Whoever  would  realize  the  varied  and 
gentle  blessings  of  the  "  evening  wind  " 
in  summer,  should  ponder  Bryant's  me- 
lodious tribute;  and  to  catch  the  very 
sensation  of  a  calm  at  sea,  it  is  enough 
to  read  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner." 
To  a  sensitive  frame,  the  luxury  of  our 
climate,  whose  alternations  exceed  all 
others  in  quickness,  is  the  shifting  of  the 
wind  from  east  to  southwest ;  it  is  like  go- 
ing from  the  society  of  prudes  and  pedants 
into  that  of  a  warm-hearted  maiden  or 
cordial  friend.  Yet  these  changes  in 
the  air  are  most  convenient  themes  to 
open  a  colloquy  or  furnish  an  excuse. 
I  remember  a  famous  singer  of  rare  vocal 
powers,  but  no  habits  of  study,  who, 
when  ignorant  of  his  part,  used  to  a-7iem 
gravely,  and  decline  vocalizing,  with  the 
phrase,  "  c'  equalchecosa  nel  atmos/era,^^ 
Sounds  produced  by  wind  are  the  most 
suggestive  in  nature ;  the  flap  of  a  sail, 
the  wail  of  the  night-breeze  over  a  ruin, 
the  rustle  of  a  maize  field,  the  clatter  of 


dry  reeds  in  autumn,  and  the  shrill  pip^ 
ing  of  wintry  gusts — "  touch  the  electric 
chain"  of  memory  and  imagination  to 
pensive  or  hopeful  musings.  Aerial  per- 
spective is  cited  J)y  Berkeley  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  as 
a  proof  of  how  much  the  mind  has  to  do 
with  vision.  The  faces  of  men  betoken 
their  acquaintance  with  the  winds;  in 
the  brow  and  cheek  of  hardy  mariners, 
we  almost  see  the  rough  handling  of 
northwesters ;  dwellers  by  the  sea  have 
a  wholesome  ruddiness;  the  southern 
breeze  stamps  its  olive  on  the  fairest, 
and  clear  pearly  skins  abound  in  humid 
atmospheres.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman 
who  made  a  hobby  of  the  air ;  he  stuck 
vanes  all  over  his  barn-roofs,  windmills 
on  his  gate-posts,  and  wind-sails  above 
his  scuttles,  cut  a  window  wherever 
there  was  room  for  it,  and  every  night 
banished  his  household  to  the  kitchen, 
flung  open  all  the  casements,  stripped  to 
the  buff,  and  ran  through  every  room  in 
the  house,  to  enjoy  his  air-bath.  He 
was,  indeed,  what  honest  Will  calls  "  a 
dedicated  beggar  to  the  air,"  and,  not 
from  pride,  but  for  Jygiene,  would 
suffer  no  one  to  come  "  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility."  The  most  re- 
markable interior  air  for  evenness  of 
temperature  and  a^eeable  warmth,  is 
that  of  St.  Peter's  Onurch  at  Rome ;  and 
the  most  perverse  taste  in  air  was  that 
of  an  old  Boston  merchant,  who  used  to 
go  regularly  to  the  end  of  Long  Wharf, 
nnbutton  his  vest  and  open  his  month, 
to  get  what  he  called  **  a  beUy  full  of 
east  wind." 

The  invisibiUty  of  air  is  one  of  its 
greatest  charms ;  its  effects  alone  reveal 
it  to  the  senses ;  hence  their  sublimity 
and  grace ;  the  gale  that  shrieks  among 
the  rigging  of  a  storm-tossed  vessel,  and 
the  zephyr  that  steals  low  notes  of  me- 
lody fcotn  an  Eolian  harp,  the  breeze 
that  stirs  leaves,  and  the  tornado  that 
hurls  down  temples,  move  alike  on 
wings  no  eye  can  behold.  This  is  the 
mystery  which  superstition  translated 
into  voices,  and  which  sounds,  with 
lyrical  sweetness,  in  the  poet's  ear.  At 
times  the  coy  touch  of  the  air  seems  to 
woo  us;  and,  when  encountered  after 
long  deprivation,  it  is  like  the  breath  of 
maternal  nature.  After  a  night-ride  in 
Switzerland,  cooped  up  in  a  Diligence, 
what  a  sudden  animation  thrills  the 
frame  as  the  exhausted  lungs  drink  in 
their  first  draught  of  mountain  air!  when 
becalmed  at  sea,  how  the  languid  nerves 
respond  to  the  low  whisper  of  the  new- 
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bom  wind  I  when  dense  clouds  lower  on 
an  August  noon,  and  the  eleotrio  flash 
breaks  through  to  herald  the  shower,  a 
universal  stir  of  freshness  comes  with  the 
rising  blast.  The  sirocco,  the  monsoon, 
and  the  hurricane,  are  so  many  pheno- 
mena of  the  air,  wherein  stagnation,  con- 
sistency and  tumult  analogous  to  those 
of  human  moods  and  passions,  assert 
dominion  in  an  element  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  capricious  in  nature. 

There  is  more  of  individual  character 
and  destiny  to  be  ascribed  to  air  than 
the  superficial  observer  imagines.  "Be- 
tween the  climates  of  Naples  and  New 
England  is  an  atmospheric  diversity 
which  explains,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
antagonistic  spheres  of  Puritan  and  laz- 
zarone.  The  man  who,  environed  by  tro- 
pical heats,  would  expend  his  powers  in 
vague  dreams,  braced  by  the  gales  of  the 
northern  Atlantic,  abounds  in  practical 
eflBciency  of  intellect.  We  are  recon- 
ciled to  things  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  which  we  could  never 
endure  in  Wales.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, in  the  last  analysis,  of  immense  per- 
sonal interest,  what  air  we  breathe; 
those  unconscidtis  inhalations,  and  that 
invisible  pressure  are  momently  giving  to 
the  organization  its  temper;  the  senses 
are  quickened  or  subdued,  the  brain  ex- 
cited or  depressed,  the  heart  expanded 
or  stilled,  according  as  the  element  which 
feeds  our  life  is  pure  or  corrupt,  dead  or 
alive,  invigorating  or  oppressive.  "  The 
air  agrees  with  me  " — simple  words,  but 
fraught  with  meaning ;  the  physique  is 
then  at  home ;  and  the  first  grand  require- 
ment of  health  satisfied. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  a  word  that 
defines  a  natural  object  or  element,  is  a 
kind  of  instinctive  recognition  of  its  use. 
Thus,  by  the  term  air,  applied  to  a  person 
or  place,  we  indicate  their  generic  ex- 
pression or  natural  language.  In  art  and 
characterization,  the  ultimate  and  entire 
effect  is  thus  designated,  the  most  deli- 
cate impression  revealed.  The  air  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Brutus  is  stern,  that  of 
RaphaePs  Madonnas  meek,  and  in  soci- 
ety we  speak  of  a  fashionable,  a  modest 
and  a  conceited  >>ir;  after  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  details  whereby  the  graceful 
vivacity  of  a  woman  ir*  decribed,  we  call 
her  dei>onair  ;  and,  with  one  phrase,  ex- 
press our  sense  of  a  loveable  beauty,  by 
declaring  she  has  an* angelic  air;  such 
expressions  suggest  a  pliilosophic  truth ; 
life,  manners,  and  character  have  their 
atmosphere — they  radiate  a  certain  in- 
flaence,  attractive  or  the  reverse,  sympa- 


thetic or  self-absorbed^  and  in  this  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  tliem.  Swendenborg  has  based  up- 
on it  his  doctrine  of  spheres ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism  is  its  phy- 
sical demonstration.  There  is  evolved  from 
every  human  being  a  spiritual  effluence 
which,  to  keen  discernment,  is  foreshad- 
owed by  manner,  movement,  and  the 
unconscious  aspect  of  face  and  figure, — 
in  short,  by  the  combined  expression  of 
all  these — which  constitutes  what  we 
call  their  air ;  it  is  the  most  reliable 
token  of  disposition,  always  seized  by  the 
portrait  painter  of  genius,  as  tlie  true 
type  of  individuality :  whether  martial, 
sinister,  convivial,  abstract,  or  senti- 
mental. The  very  posture  of'Sterne\s 
head  is  humorous,  and  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
dogmatical ;  there  is  fantasy  in  the  mere 
shape  of  Shelley's  face,  and  satire  in  the 
outline  of  Voltaire's;  sentiment  moulds 
the  lips  of  Petrarch,  and  will  makes  grim 
and  severe  the  profile  of  Dante.  In  'all 
marked  characters,  whether  dramatic  or 
portrayed,  this  immediate  and  subtle  ex- 
pression, this  evanescent  yet  character- 
istic result  of  features,  form,  and  attitude 
— this  air,  is  what  catches  the  eye,  at- 
tracts the  mind,  and  lingers  in  the  me- 
mory. It  is  the  vital  trait,  the  real  key 
to  personality — and,  like  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe,  the  habitual  element  and 
tone  which  forms  the  normal  life  of  man. 
Its  suggestions  rarely  mislead,  yet  being 
felt  rather  than  seen,  only  sensitive  orga- 
nizations adequately  interpret  them. 
There  are  social  as  well  as  natural  atmos- 
pheres by  which  we  are  cheered  or  pal- 
sied ;  and  geniality  is  the  needful  quality 
in  both.  How  silence  broods  over  the 
earnest  man  when  surrounded  by  the 
frivolous  or  the  conventional  1  and  how 
vanity  chirps  and  flutters  among  fops 
and  coquettes !  Great  emotion  and  high 
thoughts  fade  in  the  artificial  breath  of 
what  is  called  society  as  certainly  as 
health  declines  in  close  rooms  and  amid 
noxious  exhalations. 

Forty-five  miles  is  this  aerial  sea  known 
to  extend  in  height,  and  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  is  its  ascertained 
weight.  The  idea,  not  long  since,  oc- 
curred to  a  French  gardener,  that  the 
development  of  the  more  delicate  blos- 
soms is  essentially  modified  by  such  at- 
mospheric pressure;  accordingly,  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  attaching  pots 
of  violets  to  little  balloons,  and  securing 
them  by  long  cords  to  the  earth,  send- 
ing them  to  bloom  far  up  amid  the  fields 
of  ether;    the  violets  thus  expanding 
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in  the  upper  air,  proved  of  incredible 
size. 

There  is  no  exhilarating  draught  like 
the  air  highly  oxygenated;  the  spirit^, 
like  flame,  glow,  intensify,  and  expand 
in  ltd  embrace.  When  freighted  with 
deadly  go?,  the  air  settles  in  caves ;  wit- 
ness the  tribe  of  attenuated  dogs  who 
undergo,  for  the  amusement  of  visitors, 
the  ordeal  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane^  near 
Naples ;  and  the  fatal  gas  lakes  of  Java. 
But,  when  impregnated  with  nitre,  as  in 
the  mammoth  cave,  of  Kentucky,  the 
air  of  a  subterranean  chamber  is  most 
refreshing  and  sanative.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  oppressive  influence  of  exube- 
rant vegetation  ?  Like  myriads  of  little 
beings,  the  leaves  inhale  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  by  a  be- 
nign provision  of  nature,  the  air  is  con- 
stantly washed  of  its  innumerable  foreign 
deposits  by  showers ;  and  purified  by 
lightning  and  frost.  The  poets  have 
expatiated  in  its  vast  domain,  and  glori- 
fied its  wondrous  ministry.  The  adjec- 
tives of  Shakespeare  applied  to  it  would 
form  a  scientific  nomenclature  of  its 
qualities  and  functions.  He  speaks  of 
its  "sightless  couriers,"  its  "most  excel- 
lent canopy;"  he  calls  it  invulnerable, 
charming,  pendulous,  wanton,  bleak, 
vast  and  wandering,  intrench  ant,  muti- 
nous, solemn,  empty — and  a  "chartered 
libertine;"  "it  is  an  eager  and  a  nip- 
ping air,"  says  the  ghost-expectant 
watcher  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinore; 
"the  air  nimbly  and  sweetly  recom- 
mends itself  unto  our  gentle  senses" 
—murmur  Macbeth's  unsuspicious  visi- 
tors ;  of  the  poet,  it  is  said,  he  gives  to 
airy  nothing  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name;"  and  we  are  invoked  not  "to 
trust  the  air  with  secrets ;"  "  I  am  fire 
and  air,V  declares  the  dying  Cleopatra ; 
"trifles  light  as  air,"  says  lago,  "are, 
to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong;" 
violets  "  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,"  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale;"  "blow 
me  about  in  winds,"  exclaims  remorse- 
ful Otheljo.  Deserted  age  appeals  to 
them  in  fury,  and  tender  love  will  not 
let  them  visit  ?ier  cheek  "  too  roughly ;" 
and,  with  equal  poetry  and  truth,  float 
— Ariel,  and  the  airy  dagger — through 
the  bard  of  Nature's  immortal  realm. 
It  is  the  element  of  infinite  possibili- 
ties, where  the  future  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence are  destined  to  be  achieved.  In- 
trepid roronauts  have  already  tracked 
the  fields  of  amplest  ether;  to  "hang 
an  atom  in  the  vaulted  sky,"  is  no  longer 
a  miracle ;  and  Peter  Wilkins  "  Flying 


Women"  may  yet  prove  no  flight  of 
fancy.  At  this  moment,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum which  science  and  mechanical 
skill  most  aim  to  realize,  is  a  machine 
for  navigating  the  air. 

What  marvels  of  sound  and  scent  air 
holds  in  solution;  of  all  the  elements  it 
is  the  most  spiritual;  its  currents  seem 
guided  by  conscious  will,  its  freight 
selected  and  upborne  from  instinctive 
aflSnities.  With  what  a  dying  fall  or 
rush  of  triumph  it  bears  the  strains  of 
music;  they  greet  us  on  its  restless 
wings  with  cheer  and  benediction ;  who 
that  has  heard  bugle  notes  echo  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  listened  in  the 
interludes  of  sleep,  to  the  distant  serenade 
in  Italy,  or  felt  the  plaintive  tones  of  a 
cadenza  thrill  the  verdant  gloom  and 
solitude  of  a  garden,  and  not  blessed  the 
mission  of  the  air  ?  Ask  the  homeward 
traveller  when  he  first  catches  the  odor 
of  the  magnolia  whose  blossoms  gleam 
amid  the  foliage  of  his  plantation,  the 
invalid  whose  lungs  inhale  the  balsamic 
exhalations  of  the  pines,  the  desert  cara- 
van when  spicy  odors  announce  the 
goal  of  its  pilgrimage,  the  northern  poet 
who  knows  spring's  tardy  advent  by  the 
perfume  of  orchard  bloom,  how  grate- 
ful to  their  consciousness  is  the  myste- 
rious vehicle  that  so  blandly  heralds  to 
senses  and  soul,  refreshment  and  luxury  I 
It  is  odorous  air  that  most  keenly  excites 
association ;  violets  breathe  of  the  sweet 
south,  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  broom 
charms  the  lonely  wayfarer  in  Sicily, 
sandal- wood  hints  of  oriental  delight ; 
in  Rome  the  orange  flower,  in  England 
the  woodbine,  and  in  France  migno- 
nette fills  the  household  air  with 
incense. 

Wind  sweetens  the  buds,  is  a  sedative 
to  the  nerves,  fills  the  sails,  turns  the 
mill,  and  over  the  landscape  creates  an 
endless  variety,  driving  cloud-shadows 
across  the  fields,  and  on  each  species  of 
tree  producing  a  diverse  motion ;  swaying 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  lift- 
ing to  the  light  the  silver  lining  of  the 
poplar  leaves,  and  bendinc,  in  graceful 
curves,  the  lithe  masses  of  dense  foliage ; 
these  evanescent  efifects  of  wind  are  the 
despair  and  the  delight  of  the  artist; 
Constable  most  successfully  depicted 
them ;  he  made  a  patient  study  of  the 
wind  as  it  is  related  to  sky  and  earth ; 
Stanfield  has  done  the  same  in  regard  to 
its  action  on  water;  and  some  musical 
composers  have  transferred  to  their 
works  the  plaintive  and  lively  sounds  it 
awakens;    imitating,    with   maryeUons 
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beanty,  the  tones  so  fleeting  yet  emphatic, 
it  stirs  in  rocky  labyrinths^  dense  woods, 
and  through  the  vast  domain  of  space. 

Like  the  voice  of  song,  winds  come 
and  go,  leaving  no  trace  except  the  sense 
of  refreshment  or  of  inspiration ;  stealing 
into  the  nooks  of  poverty  with  a  breath 
of  comfort,  laying  a  hand  of  viewless 
benediction  on  the  wasted  temples  and 
the  hectic  cheek,  filling  the  sails  of  the 
becalmed  ship  in  mid^ocean  and  wafting 
from  the  chalice  of  the  wild  flowers  a 
delicate  odor ;  they  always  seem  a  fresh 
creation,  their  tonch  is  diflfosive,  their 
career  illimitable ;  on  their  unseen  tides 
float  the  fructifying  pollen  and  deadly 
Y&poT ;  far  into  their  ether ial  depths  the 
eye  gazes  until  a  consciousness  of  infinity 
sublimates  tlie  mood ;  air,  we  are  told 
by  science,  is  the  cradle  and  the  coflin 


of  life,  oxygenated  or  miasmatic,  eleo- 
trified  or  humid,  it  holds  in  its  subtle 
folds  a  world  of  destructive  and  fer- 
tilizing principles;  mechanically,  its 
agency  is  immeasurable — rousing  the 
ocean  into  fury  and  giving  to  the  confla- 
gration a  boundless  sweep ;  through  its 
lucent  realm  curls  the  smoke^wreaths  of 
home,  waves  the  banners  of  nations,  falls 
the  meteor,  and  the  flashing  lightning; 
and  the  quivering  snow-flake,  the  rain, 
the  butterfly,  and  the  eagle  are  its  deni- 
zens. Vast,  colorless,  free,  penetrating, 
restless,  related  to  every  form  and  func- 
tion of  animated  natcure,  air  is  the  spirit 
of  the  imiverse,  whose  course  is  marked 
upon  the  gnarled  tree,  the  barren  and  the 
teeming  earth,  the  hushed  and  angry  sea, 
the  green  and  leafless  forest,  the  cloud- 
rack  and  the  open  sky. 
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THE  peculiar  fact,  by  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  generation  or  epochs  be- 
ginning about  1810-1815,  must  always 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  all  preced- 
ing periods  in  ^^  the  course  of  human 
events," — is  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
recorded — has  not  yet  been  noticed  by 
the  statesmen,  and  historians,  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  time. 

There  is  such  a  peculiar  &ct — and 
great  phenomenon — nevertheless.  It  is 
a  startling  and  momentous  fact.  It  is 
the  product  of  greater  causes — ^and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  the  source  of  more 
important  events  than  have  constituted 
the  development  of  any  **  profane"  por- 
tion of  the  world's  history  for  4,000 
years.  This  phenomenon,  so  silent  in  its 
production,  so  unnoticed  in  its  operation, 
unplanned  by  the  purpose  of  any  and 
every  human  being,  caused  and  controll- 
ed only  by  'Hhe  Almighty  Autlior  of  all 
Being" — is,  in  impressive  existence,  and 
daily,  hourly,  constant  movement  among 
and  around  us.  Compared  with  it,  the 
wars,  revolutions,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, which  make  up  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  world's  progress  or  retro- 
gression, are  insignificant. 

There  is  a  yet  unwritten  history  of  the 
world— one  which  overleaps  and  ante- 
dates the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  tbe 
beginning  of  the  first  Olympiad;   the 


fall  of  Babylon  and  Kineveh ;  the  slow 
decay,  and  oft-repeated  ruin  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes.  It  is  one  in  which  are  re- 
garded as  mere  parentheses,  such  occur- 
rences as  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts—the siege  of  Troy — the  Athenian 
reign  of  Grenius,  Art,  Poetry  and  Phi- 
losophy— the  Alexandrian  Empire — the 
twelve  hundred  years  of  ancient  Roman 
history — the  Gbthic  conquest  of  Europe 
— the  swift  rise  and  long  decline  (per- 
haps re-nascence)  of  Islam — the  Frank- 
ish  Empire  of  the  great  Carl — the  mod- 
ern Roman  Pontifical  Dominion  (greater 
and  wider  than  Osesar's) — the  Crusades 
— ^the  Rrformation  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, from  its  beginning  with  John  Wio- 
lif,  to  its  ending  with  John  Calvin — the 
discovery  and  partial  colonization  of 
America — the  Republican  revolutions, 
and  consequent  wars  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, from  1775  to  1815— the  new 
European  revolutionary  era,  from  1830 
to  1854 ;  including  the  rise  and  fall  of 
both  branches  of  the  restored  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  France,  and  the  restoration 
of  that  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  bombardment  of  Odes- 
sa, the  noTi-bombardment  of  Cronstadt, 
and  all  the  Presidential  elections  in 
^^  these  United  States." 

The  great  phenomenon  of  the  Age  is 
the  growth  qf  great  eitiee.    And  the  pe- 
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culiar  fact  which  gives  to  Amorican  and 
JGn^ish  readers  a  special  interest  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  phenomenon,  is, 
that  this  growth  \s  wholly  confined  to 
the  cities  of  Western  Christendom,  and, 
with  hardly  one  exception,  to  those  in 
which  evangelical  religion,  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  prevalent  and  dominant. 
Excluding  Paris,  which  owes  its  growth 
(under  a  perfect  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  a  truly  Imperial  patronage) 
to  its  connections,  commercial  and  oth- 
erwise, with  the  English-speaking  and 
Protestant  world — there  is  no  city  in 
Cliristendom  which  is  growing  great,  or 
advancing  in  wealth,  power,  influence, 
or  eminence,  in  which  these  two  notable 
conditions  are  not  eutirely  fulfilled — to 
wit :  the  supremacy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  faith  and  simple  wor- 
ship of  John  and  Peter  Waldo,  and  John 
Wiclif,  and  John  Calvin,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, and  John  Bunyan,  and  John  Robin- 
son (of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fame),  and, 
^-among  these  and  many  other  Johns  — 
His  Grace,  John  Bird  Sunmer,  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lord  Primate  of  all  England. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  here 
for  this  reference  to  such  distinctions. 
For  history  and  statistics,  like  physi- 
ology,  KNOW    NO    PB0PKIETIE8,    nO  .  dcU- 

cacy — pay  no  compliments,  in  the  shape 
of  silent  lies,  to  false  expediency — to 
the  prejudices,  or  superstition,  or  igno- 
rance, or  false  delicacy  of  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  the  expression  of  truth 
which  they  can  not  doubt,  and  dare  not 
gainsay.  Civil  history  and  statistics 
claim  the  liberty  allowed  to  natural  his- 
tory and  anatomy,  and  may  speak  the 
whole  truth  of  God's  Pbovidenok  as 
those  and  other  sciences  labor  to  speak 
the  truth  concerning  all  the  particulars 
of  "  God's  Creation." 

The  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to 
show  facts — prominent  facts — obtruding 
themselves  upon  the  notice  of  a  reflective 
observer  of  current  events,  while  collect- 
ing statistics  from  quinquennial  census 
returns,  and  from  various  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  this  country,  and  from  similar 
European  documents.  These  facts  may 
please  some  and  displease  others;  but 
that  consideration  should  no  more  con- 
trol the  utterance  than  it  could  prevent 
the  existence  of  them. 
I  The  history  of  the  world  since  the 
deluge,  begins  with  the  building  of  great 
cities,  containing  a  large  portion  (per- 
haps migority)  of  the  popcQation  of  the 


most  civilized  and  powerfol  of  the 
earliest  nations.  And  it  was  in  those 
great  cities  that  the  antediluvian  civili- 
zation (the  original  intelligence  and  art 
of  the  first  man)  was  preserved  and  ex- 
panded, while  it  was  lost  by  all  tribes 
that  migrated  far  westward  from  those 
primal  centres.  And  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  when  some  of  those  western  races 
regained  that  high  civilization  for  which 
they  alone  retained  a  full  capacity,  it 
was  only  by  derivation  from  its  ancient 
seats  on  the  Plains  of  Shinar  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Not  only  was  the 
civilization  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
thus  derivative ;  but  never  yet  was  tliere 
a  people  on  earth,  since  the  foundation 
of  those  first  cities,  that  claimed  to  have 
been  w{/*-civilized.  The  worse  than 
heathenish  nonsense  of  modern  infidels 
(miscalling  themselves  phihsaphers)  at- 
tempting to  reason  about  barbarism,  or 
savage  ignorance,  or  animal  stupidity,  as 
"  the  natural  state  of  man,'*  is  as  con- 
trary to  history  and  philosophy  as  it  is 
to  divine  revelation. 

All  history,  sacred  and  profane,  vera- 
cious and  fabulous,  discursive  and  annal- 
istic,  bears  uniform  testimony  that  no 
nation  or  tribe  ever  passed  from  any 
condition  which  history  or  philosophy 
calls  **  uncivilized,"  *'  savage,"  or  **  bar- 
barous," to  a  oiviLizBD  character,  except 
by  the  introduction  of  ''  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life"  from  an  extraneous  or  non- 
indigenous  source. 

Where  the  pride  of  a  nation,  in  its 
greatness  and  glory,  has  forbidden, 
the  acknowledgment  of  such  derivation 
from  any  extraneous  human  source,  the 
civilizers  have  received,  in  patriotic  my- 
thology, the  attribution  of  a  divine  origin 
or  a  celestial  adoption. 

Though  the  instances  are  frequent  and 
undisputed  in  which  civilization  has 
passed  into  nncivilization,  or  barbarism, 
or  something  worse,  by  vice,  or  conquest, 
aided  by  the  vices  of  the  conquered,  no 
case  of  the  opposite  conversion,  by  any 
internal  agency,  can  be  cited,  either  from 
history,  or  tradition,  or  fable.  And  the 
traditions  or  fables  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
coincide  with  those  of  Rome  and  Greece 
in  their  uncoUusive  testimony  to  these 
two  great  facts. 

The  uncivilized  man  never  has  been — 
never  can  be  civilized — except  by  ex- 
traneous agencies.  Many  uncivilized 
races,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  Australasia 
or  Oceanica,  and  Africa,  are  in  such  a 
degree  of  degeneracy,  nncivilization,  or 
barbarism,  that  no  amount  of  Christian- 
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ization  can  restore  their  abortive  race  to 
the  original  condition  of  civilized  (or 
natnraH  man. 

The  history  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  world's  progress  in  civili- 
zation, in  art,  in  knowledge  of  "  things 
human  and  divine,'*  has  been  mainly 
caused  and  promoted  by  and  through 
the  agency  of  great  cities.  That  they 
should  do  so,  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  that  concentration  of  in- 
telligence and  power  which  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  ^stence  of 
snoh  completely  organized  human  com- 
munities. That  they  have  done  so,  is 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  ancient 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  And  mo- 
dern history,  if  it  seem  not,  at  first  view, 
to  aflBlrm  it  so  directly,  does  not  contra- 
dict it.    Ko :  it  rather  confirms  it. 

Civilization  (etymologically)  means, 
"  making  a  person  a  citizen  ;^^  that'is — 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city — or,  in  default 
of  such  actual  inhabitation  or  residence, 
*^  making  one  to  resemble  the  inhabitant 
of  a  city — making  one  very  much  like 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."    It  means — 

1.  The  process  of  such  making.  (And 
that  is  the  primary  signification,  the 
ground-meaning,  the  grund-bedeutung.) 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  a  person 
during  and  after  such  making. 

Urbanity  means  (in  the  same  way) 
"  the  quality,  condition,  or  manners  of 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."  That  is :  such 
was  the  origin  of  these  two  words,  and 
of  their  present  significations.  But  these 
etymologies  are  far  from  implying  that 
the  bustling,  staring,  heedless,  rude, 
offensive  manners  of  most  self-important 
inhabitAnts  of  some  modern  commercial 
cities  are  the  perfected  result  of  the 
highest  possible  civilization,  or  are  the 
acme  of  genuine  urbanity.  Unwelcome 
as  the  announcement  of  the  fact  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  mental  power  of  a  com- 
munity in  mere  trade  and  traflSc,  in  buy- 
ing at  one  price  and  selling  at  another, 
in  huckstering  and  drumming,  and  skin- 
ning and  shinning,  and  shaving,  in  salary- 
seeking  and  fe4-collecting,  and  money- 
getting,  in  speculation  and  demagoguery 
and  roguery,  tends  not  to  the  swiftest 
and  greatest  development  of  the  sort  of 
human  being  called  by  the  Romans  oivis 
and  UBBANUS — by  the  Greeks,  no  poutes 
— "  the  citizen^'^  in  Uie  highest  and  most 
restricted  sense  of  that  extensively-ap- 
plied term. 

As  little  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 


primary  significations  of  "rustic  "  (rural), 
and  "  clown  "  (cohnus^  cultivator  of  the 
soil),  and  "villain"  (man  employed 
at  a  villa),  and  "  pagali  "  (inhabitant  of 
a  village),  were  expressive  of  any  exist- 
ing idea  that  good  manners,  grace,  good 
morals,  honesty  and  true  religion  are  to 
be  found  only  among  the  permanent 
residents  of  modern  cities,  or  that  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  acquire  such 
traits  only  by  casual  association  with 
city-dwellers.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  cities  so  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  country  a  model  of  propriety, 
that  the  further  the  observer  goes  from 
them  the  more  gentle,  courteous,  kind 
and  true,  appear  those  whom  he  meets 
on  the  way. 

Yet,  the  prevalent  error  of  modem 
times  concerning  this  matter  has  been, 
an  uncontradicted  condemnation  or  as- 
persion of  all  great  cities  "  in  the  lump," 
as  great  evils,  and  as  necessarily  and 
inherently  evil.  The  remark  that  "  great 
cities  are  great  sores  on  the  body  poli- 
tic "  (commonly  attributed  to  Jefferson, 
and  just  absurd  enough  to  have  been 
made  by  some  smattering  sciolist  like 
him),  is  but  one  current  expression  of 
this  vulgar  and  shallow  opinion. 

If  the  notion  were  confined  to  that 
class. of  people,  it  could  not  claim  the 
honor  of  a  contradiction,  or  even  a 
notice  from  any  demagogue- hater.  But 
it  has  risen  to  a  higher  sphere — has  been 
engraved  and  re-cut  on  the  harder  than 
granite  tablets  of  song  "  which  posterity 
will  not  let  die." 

Oowper,  the  chief  of  the  melancholy- 
didactic  class  of  English  poets,  who 
were  occupied  during  three-fourths  of 
the  last  century  with  an  eflbrt  (partially 
successful)  to  infect  or  inoculate  the 
English-reading  world  with  their  own 
dyspeptic  hypochondrias — the  chief  and 
the  tost  (thank  mercy)  has  written, 
under  some  acute  attack  of  his  coustitu- 
tuUonal  malady,  that 
"  Qod  made  the  coantrj,  and  man  made  the  town.** 

Like  many  of  the  ingenious  epigram- 
matic conceits  with  which  the  writings 
of  the  melancholy-didactic  English  poets 
of  the  last  century  abound, — this  senti- 
ment lacks  the  high  (the  highest)  poetio 
merit  of  a  full  expression  of  the  truth. 
And  the  brightest  of  a  brighter  succeed- 
ing age,  Byron,  has  also  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  fallacy  of  the  canting  line, 
though  he  quotes  it  and  comments  on  it, 
in  the  bantering  and  half-waggish  mood 
in  which  his  wild  genius  so  often  revelled. 
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Describing  the  horrors  of  the  storming 
of  Ismail  by  Suwarof,  in  a  Turco-Russian 
war,  of  kindred  atrocity  with  that  now 
raging,  he  says ; — 

M  Th«  toim  was  taken.    Oh,  Eternity  I 

*Qod    made  the  countrj,  and  man  made  the 

town.* 
80  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Ninereb^ 
And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last." 

I>(>n  JuuTif  Canto  8,  Stama  00. 

There  is  an  imperfect  natural  theology 
in  this  sentiment  not  to  be  expected 
from  Oalvinistic  Oowper,  though  it 
might  be  overlooked  in  his  harsh,  un- 
grateful critic,  skeptical  Byron. 

"Man  make?  the  town" — as  the 
agencies  of  vegetation,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  sky,  air  and  soil,  make  the 
forest — ;i'  t!ie  minute  coraline  animals 
of  the  intertropic  seas  make  the  rocky 
reefs  which  upheaving  volcanic  fires 
make'islauds,  and  of  the  outpoured  lava 
make  mountains  upon  them.  And,  as 
the  works  of  all  God's  creatures,  the 
grandest  and  humblest  alike,  are  God's 
works — so  the  fair  city,  not  less  than 
the  small  geometric  hexaedral  cell  of 
the  honey-bee,  or  the  mathematically 
perfect  cone-capped  cylinder  of  the  Afri- 
can termite  {Termes  destructor) — is  or- 
dered and  framed  by  the  great  Architect 
and  Creator,  "unto  whom  are  known 
all  his  works  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  And  thus  it  is  that — as  "  God 
makes  the  coimtry,"  so  he  "  makes  the 
town." 

For  though  man  may  work  what  he 
vainly  deems  his  own  sovereign  creative 
will,  with  a  purpose  as  inconsiderately 
selfish  as  the  smallest  insect's  construc- 
tive instinct — yet,  the  power  that  made 
him;  makes  or  mars  his  vaunted  crea- 
tions as  absolutely  as  it  does  those  of 
every  other  being.  The  ancient  and 
stately  forest  withers  and  falls,  as  tree 
After  tree  feels  the  blight  of  the  larvse 
piercing  its  heart — or  is  levelled  in  a 
moment  by  the  whirlwind  or  the  fire. 
80  falls  the  ancient  and  stately  city,  in 
slow  decay,  induced  sometimes  by  luxury 
and  consequent  vice,  or  sometimes  by 
the  silent  poison  of  m&laria  and  pesti- 
lence—or vanishes  from  the  earth  in  a 
day,  by  conflagration,  war,  earthouake 
or  flood.  In  the  phenomena  of  their  de- 
struction, as  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
creation,  cities  evince  their  subjection  to 
that  supreme  control  of  all  human  and 
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natural  events,  no  less  than  do  the  forests 
and  the  mountains. 

More  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  on 
the  shore  of  Southern  Italy,  two  beau- 
tiful cities  stood,  near  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain, whose  ruins  and  smoke  are  yet 
"  the  chiefest  charm  "  of  the  Partheno- 
pean  Bay.  From  immemorial  time  that 
mountain-peak  had  stood  as  firm,  as 
silent,  and  as  fireless,  as  any  peak  of  the 
Alleglianies,  the  Kaatskills,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  stands  now.  But,  suddenly  (al- 
most eighteen  hundred  years  ago),  the 
whole  huge  summit-cone  of  that  moun- 
tain was  blown  into  the  cloud  of  ashes, 
which,  in  its  few  hours  of  subsidence, 
buried  Pompeii  in  everlasting  silence, 
while  the  melted  rocky  foundations  of 
Vesuvius  rolled  down  in  a  fiery  flood 
upon  Hercukmeum^  entombing  it  in  stone 
for  ever. 

The  mountain's  peak,  and  the  cities  at 
the  mountain's  base,  attested  by  their 
like  and  common  destruction,  their  one 
Creator  and  their  one  Destroyer. 

A  few  years  before  that,  fell  another 
city,  greater,  more  beautiful  and  glori- 
ous— fell  in  a  ruin  as  complete  and  aw- 
ful— though  by  war  and  conflagration, 
instead  of  by  earthquake  and  volcano. 
Was  Jerusalem's  upbuilding,  in  any 
sense,  less  the  work  of  God  tian  was  its 
downfall,  when  the  purpose  and  the  ap- 
pointed period  of  its  existence  were  ac- 
complished ?  Was  not  Herculaneum's 
ruin — was  not  its  erection-— ordained  by 
the  same  power?  Were  not  the  archi- 
tecture of  Pompeii  and  the  explosion  of 
Vesuvius  equally  the  work  of  him  who 
thus  vindicates  the  claim  that 

"  He  can  create,  and  He  destroy.** 

Discarding,  therefore,  these  pecidiar 
and  fallacious  views  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
existence  of  great  cities,  this  article  lays 
down  certain  novel  propositions  or  theo- 
rems in  political  history— or,  rathec, 
states  great  facts  more  true  than  novel, 
"  in  the  words  following — to  wit :" 

A  great  and  noble  city  is  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  God's  physical  creations 
on  earth.  Vice,  crime,  poverty,  impu- 
rity, improvidence,  and  their  attendant 
miseries  may  deform  and  defile  some 
parts  of  it.  In  it,  the  covetousness  and 
exactions  of  the  prosperous,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  powerful,  may  violate 
the  harmony  of  that  mutual  dependence 
and  sympathy  by  which,  alone,  the  social 
order  is  secured  and  adorned.  But,  all 
that  is  harmonious,  all  that  is  noble,  all 
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that  is  good  and  truly  great  in  such  a 
city,  is  God*a  work. 

The  most  perfect  organization  of  which 
.  human  society  (outside  of  the  family)  ie 
capable^  is  a  well-ordered  city. 

The  notion  or  conception  of  a  State  or 
Commonwealth^  as  distinct  from  a  city 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies^  is 
quite  modem.  Neither  the  language  of 
Greece  nor  the  language  of  Rome  was 
capable  of  the  expression  of  such  an  ab- 
ttraotion.  The  word  noXi^  (polU)  in  the 
one,  and  *^  civitas  *'  in  the  other,  signify 
city  and  State  alike  and  always— undis- 
tinguishably,  except  by  the  sense  of  the 
context.  Plato  and  Cicero,  each  of 
whom  wrote  a  most  memorable  treatise 
on  this  subject,  were  profoundly  and 
equally  ignorant  of  this  distinction,  so 
familiar  in  these  times.  The  Latin  word 
res-publica  (which,  by  the  way,  never 
did  moan  "  republic")  signified  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  or  State — literally, 
the  public  business  or  public  affairs — the 
common-weal  or  commonwealth — not 
the  region  included  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  or  city. 

A  State — other  than  a  city — is  wholly 
a  secondary  and  derivative  idea,  A 
tribe,  a  horde,  a  nation,  or  clan,  may 
Jiave  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  like 
the  Goths,  the  Arabs,  the  Colts,  the 
Esquimaux,  or  the  Algonquins — Iield  in 
8ome  sort  of  unity  by  the  feeling  of  kin- 
dred ties — by  a  common  language  as 
well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  a  common 
ancestry.  But  a  State^  a  fixed  and  estab- 
lished government  of  a  civilized  people, 
of  old,  implied  a  city  as  the  beginning, 
essence,  and  centre  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

So  was  it  from  the  time  when  "  Babel 
(or  Babylon)  was  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom,  who  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
upon  the  earth." 

So  was  it  in  the  primeval  antiquity  of 
Egypt.  The  simple  discovery  that  near- 
ly all  the  internal  changes  in  the  govern 
ment  of  that  ancient  land  of  marvels, 
were  mere  alternations  of  supremacy 
between  the  two  cities  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  titles  of  Memphis  and 
Thebai  (or  Diosp<tlis^ — more  properly 
named  Noph  and  No  by  the  Hebrews — 
mere  clianges  of  sovereignty  between 
the  City  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  City 
of  the  Hundred  Gates,  and  the  Colossal 
Temples — this  very  recent  discovery  has 
cleared  all  the  mystery  and  confusion 
long  prevailing  between  the  Greek  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  the  account 
|;iven  by  Moses  of  events  ooourriug  at 


periods  parallel  with  some  portions  of 
that  history. 

And,  in  all  antiquity,  there  is  but  one 
instance  in  which  a  State,  a  common- 
wealth, a  national  government,  was  form- 
ed or  grow  up  from  any  beginning,  other 
than  a  city,  as  a  ground-root,  centre, 
and  parental  source.  And  that  solitary 
instance  is  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
originated  in  one  country,  and  trans- 
ported, with  and  by  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, entire  into  another  country  in  which 
they  were  planted.  And,  even  in  that 
exceptive  case  (exceptio  probat  regulam) 
at  length,  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
a  place  was  to  be  chosen  where  the  na- 
tionality and  the  devotion  of  that  people 
might  be  concentrated  and  perpetuated 
(and  perpetuated  it  m,  even  to  this  day) 
— ^and  where  that  religion  which  was 
the  great  and  sole  object  of  that  nation's 
existence,  could  be  ami)lified,  consum- 
mated, and  displayed  in  its  perfection — 
then  was  chosen,  as  the  place  of  that 
people's  heart,  not  that  central,  rnral, 
and  age-hallowed  .  spot,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  most  mighty  tribe  (de- 
scended from  the  greatest  and  most 
beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob),  but  ano- 
ther, somewhat  remote.  Not  on  Sheo- 
hem*s  green  ridge  (Shechem  means  a 
"  ridge,"  but  the  tautology  may  be  for- 
given), by  the  graves  of  Joseph  and 
Joshua — though  Shechem  was  the  same 
as  Moreh,  where  Abraham  first  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  promised  land,  and 
where  the  tribes  were  first  gathered,  in 
Canaan,  around  their  hero-judge,  their 
victorious  leader — nor  yet,  hard  by,  in 
tranquil  Shiloh  (for  Shiloh  means  tran- 
quillity), where  the  ark  of  God  first 
rested  from  its  long  and  devions  tra- 
verse of  the  deserts — and  where  Israel 
had,  for  centuries,  been  wont  to  meet 
its  rulers  and  prophets  in  judgment,  and 
festal  worship,  and  commemoratVon — 
NOT  THSBE,  though  Shochom  looked 
down  on  near  Shiloh,  and  on  Bethel 
of  young  Jacob's  heavenly  vision,  the 
place  of  which  he  said  (in  the  ecstatic 
rapture  of  his  wakening,  when  he  lifted 
his  head  from  its  stony  pillow) — **  Sure- 
ly THIS  is  none  other  but  the  honse  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'* 
No.  Jacob  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  to  be  the  place  where  his  posterity 
were  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God.  Only 
in  a  city  could  that  be  done. 

For  it  was  in  a  city — one  but 
just  conquered  from  the  foul,  idolatrous 
Canaanite — a  great  city,  the  greatest  of 
the  whole  land,  that  God  chose  to  ^^  make 
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the  placid  of  bis  name  glorious,"  that 
there  should  be  his  only  temple  and  his 
peculiar  presence,  ther^e  bid  only  altar, 
till  the  LAST  sacrifice  was  there  made, 
and  his  last  altar  on  earth  was  there  by 
him  cast  down  for  ever. 

And  yet  more  tban  this — as  if  to 
«how  the  dignity,  perpetuity,  and  power 
of  the  idea  of  a  great  city — when  the 
temple  and  the  city  which  it  hallowed 
ceased  to  be  on  earth,  that  which  was  to 
fill  the  temple's  place,  the  true,  universal 
church,  was  presented  by  tlie  last  of  the 
sacred  writers,  to  all  the  world,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike,  in  the  image  of-  a 
great  city;  and  prophetic  inspiration 
bighed  forth  its  last  expiring  breath  in 
describing  that  New  Jerusalem,  the  splen- 
dors of  its  architecture,  of  its  ever-open, 
jewelled  gatCv*?,  and  the  river  that  water- 
ed it — evidently  because  there  was  no 
other  material  image  so  capable  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  of  mankind,  through- 
ont  the  world  and  throughout  all  ages, 
with  the  grandeur  and  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  spiritual  reality. 

A  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the 
later  prophets,  from  Jonah  and  Isaiah  to 
Zechariah,  consists  of  predictions  of  the 
ruin  of  great  cities,  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  and  better  one. 

While  discoursing  of  great  cities,  and 
the  phenomena  and  causes  and  effects  of 
their  growth  or  decay,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  fix  some  standard  of  comparison, 
some  measure  of  city-greatness.  People  • 
uniformly  mention  London  and  Paris  as 

Seat  cities,  and  very  properly.  For 
mdon  is  now  the  greatest  city  that  has 
existed  in  the  whole  world  since  the 
final  ruin  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  And 
Paris  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  Oonstanti- 
nople.  And  yet  New  York,  reckoning 
as  its  inhabitants  only  those  whose  habi- 
tations can  be  discerned  from  its  towers 
in  a  cloudy  day,  is  greater  than  Paris  or 
Constantinople,  and  will  evidently  be 
hereafter  (in  the  twentieth  century,  if 
not  soouer)  greater  than  London.  Lon- 
don, OB  an  island  which  diminishes  in 
productiveness  as  you  go  northward  and 
westward  from  the  capital,  and  whose 
soil  is  now  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  capabilities,  may  be  truly 
said,  in  Yankee  phrase,  to  have  a  limited 
"back  country."  New  York  has  no 
sach  limited  area  to  chock  its  expansion. 
The  stale  quotation  from  an  almost 
forgotten  bard  may  be  tolerated  here. 
**  No  pent-up  Utioa  contracts  our  povera, 
Bot  tho  whole  boundless  continent  is  oors.**    .  . 


So  too,  in  talking  of  the  great  citios 
of  ancient  time,  people  mention  Borne 
and  Thebes  as  great  cities  of  old,  and 
yet  seem  not  to  know  that  the  city  of 
Home  never  contained  (as  inhabitants) 
so  many  people  as  sleep  on  the  island  oif 
Manhattan,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter 
months.  As  little  do  they  seem  to  think 
(what  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Assy- 
rians, Qreejcs,  and  Romans  knew)  that 
Thebai  (or  Diospolis,  or  No-Ammon,  or 
No)  contained  a  population  of  7,000,000. 

[instead  of  cumbering  these  pages 
with  detailed  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
this,  the,  notes  containing  the  demon- 
strative 'facts,  are  withheld,  until  they 
shall  be  demanded  to  defend  these  state- 
ments against  contradiction  or  expressed 
incredulity.] 

New  York  is  now  more  populous  than 
Rome  ever  was,  even  if  this  city  be  re- 
stricted to  Manhattan  Island.  But  the 
population  of  such  a  city  should  be  reck- 
oned as  that  of  London  is  reckoned — 
without  reference  to  municipal  divisions 
or  corporation  limits — should  be  reck- 
oned as  that  of  Philadelphia  has  always 
been — uniformly  claiming  the  populi- 
tion  of  a  large  surrounding  group  of  in- 
dependent municipalities  as  belonging  to 
the  city  itself.  The  very  recent  consoli- 
dation of  these  various  municipalities 
into  one  corporation,  brings,  therefor^ 
no  augmentation  to  the  population  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  ordinary  census  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

ThB     METROPOLITAjr     OiTT     OF     NsW 

York,  by  every  rule  of  custom  and  fair- 
ness, must  inclnde  in  the  sum  of  its 
true,  permanent  population,  all  who 
regularly  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 
wiiing  hours  in  the  city,  and  all  within 
a  circle  or  circular  sector  of  four  or  five 
miles  radius  around  the  CiLy  Hall,  or 
Union  Square,  whose  residence  there  is 
caused  by  that  proximity,  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  city's  business,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  limits  of  the  City  of  London  in- 
close at  this  time  not  more  than  fifty- 
six  thousand  (56,000)  actual  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  1841  reported  56,009; 
that  of  1851  gave  56,908  only;  and  the 
population,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  has 
been  slowly  and  slightly  decreasing,  by 
the  removal  of  dwellings  to  make  room 
for  commercial  buildings.  So  is  it  with 
the  entire  circle  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Ju- 
risdiction, including  the  borough  of 
South wark,  which  is  governed  by  the 
city,  though  not  in  the  city.  The  popcH 
latlon  of  the  city,  including  ill  depend* 
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eDt  sabnrbs,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  lias 
magisterial  power,  is  stated  at  127,850. 
Yet  the  population  of  London  (the  whole 
metropolis)  is  recorded  by  the  same  cen- 
sus as  amounting  to  2,862,236 — and  might 
have  been  properly  calculated  as  large  as 
2,899,004. 

This  vast  metropolis  has  no  conmion 
government  except  the  Queen  (that  is, 
Her  Mfiyesty's  Cabinet  OounoiH  and  Par- 
liament. The  acting  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Metropolis,  is  Her  Migesty's  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  depart- 
ment— at  present.  Viscount  Palmerston. 
At  least,  his  powers  and  functions  bring 
him  nearest  to  that  position. 

A  characteristic  which  Kew  York  has 
in  common  with  London,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  greater  degree,  is  the  continual 
intermingling  of  its  inhabitants,  by  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Nearly  the  whole  adult 
population  is  in  almost  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  most  distant  sections  of 
the  metropolis.  Williamsburg  thus  keeps 
up  a  constant  connection  with  Jersey 
City,  by  a  line  of  vehicles  across  the 
island  of  New  York,  specially  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  easternmost  and 
southernmost  parts  of  Brooklyn  have 
equal  facilities  for  reaching  the  nor- 
thernmost parts  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  all  these  means  of  convey- 
ance are  constantly  employed  in  main- 
taining an  active  circulation  of  the 
atoms  of  the  great  mass  among  one  ano- 
ther. There  are  other  large  cities,  in 
which  the  people  in  different  sections 
and  suburbs  remain  all  their  lives  as 
distinct  and  insulated  from  each  other, 
as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  different 
towns  fifty  miles  apart.  But,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  chief  city  of  America  is, 
that  all  New  York  knows  all  New  York. 
The  population  of  all  the  shores  of  the 
inner  harbor  has,  therefore,  acquired  a 
oonsolidated  unity,  and  maintains  an 
intimate  community  of  feeling  and  inte- 
rest, not  only  in  business,  but  in  social 
relations,  that  cannot  be  discovered  in 
any  other  city.  A  mere  legislative  act 
fruning  a  common  municipal  govern- 
ment for  its  present  divisions  could 
hardly  increase  the  general  sense  of  this 
q>ontaneou8  unitv. 

There  is  a  legal  union  of  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  under  one  tolerably  de- 
finite term  and  title,  fixed  by  the  Fede- 
ral laws.  And  that  is,  the  Pobt  of  New 
York.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Port  of 
Kew  York — that  is,  of  its  shores  for  a 
mile  or  two  firom  the  water— are,  there- 


fore, in  that  point  of  view,  members  of 
one  community,  numbering  more  than  a 
million  of  people— far  enough  beyond 
all  competition  with  any  city  in  Ame- 
rica, and  with  any  in  the  world,  but 
London,  after  the  year  1860. 

It  should  be  observed  that  London 
now  includes,  with  the  chartered  city 
and  its  subject  borough,  the  City  of 
Westminster,  and  a  great  number  of 
parishes,  or  towns,  formerly  containing 
country  villages,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually connected  with  the  great  metro- 
polis and  absorbed  in  it,  as  it  has  grown 
around  and  far  beyond  the  little  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city.  These  annexed 
snburbs  constitute  a  great  group  of  par- 
liamentary boroughs,  each  represented 
by  two  members  of  parliament. 

Of  these,  the  Tower-Hamlets  (a  name 
now  grown  absurd,  though  not  obsolete), 
Finsbury  and  adjacent  parishes,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Mary-le-bowne  (as  they  fri^Zspdlit, 
instead  of  Marie-la-bonne,  the  name  of 
the  original  parish  church,  though  they 
pronounce  it  **  Marrow-bone  "),  and  oth- 
ers, are  each  more  populous  than  the 
chartered  city  itself. 

The  great  city  of  New  York  is  too 
great — too  confessedly  and  indisputably 
great — ^to  be  injured  by  such  misrepre- 
sentations as  have  been  induced  by  the 
publication  of  statistics  which  limit  its 
reported  population  to  the  bare,  roo^ 
shores  of  Manhattan  Island.  Limit  it 
thus,  if  you  please ;  and  yet,  it  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  most  populous  "dty 
and  county  "  of  all  America.  But  the 
scholars,  and  students,  and  statists  (that's 
the  last  form  of  the  word)  of  Europe  are 
looking  to  census  reports  for  facts,  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  American  cities ; 
and  they  do  so  without  feeling  a  particle 
of  interest  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
any  American  city,  or  in  the  quoted 
price  of  the  stocks  of  railroads  leading 
to  them.  It  wiU  astonish  many  people 
in  New  York  to  hear  (or  read)  that  there 
are  any  such  persons  in  this  world,  who 
feel  any  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
city.  But  it  is  an  incontestable  fact ;  and 
owners  of  real  estate,  and  railroad  stock 
here,  can  only  mourn  over  an  incompre- 
hensible feeling,  which,  in  their  practical 
view  of  things,  can  amount  to  nothing 
else  than  an  absolute  hallucination. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a 
scientific  world— a  little  world — ^that 
wants  to  know  the  facts  of  this  matter, 
without  even  the  slightest  re^d  to  any 
pecuniary  interests  ^at  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  such  a  revelation.    It  is 
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possible  that  there  may  be  in  New  York 
not  less  than  five,  and  perhaps,  as  many 
as  a  hundred  men,  capable  of  viewing 
the  same  facts  in  ttie  same  *•*•  dry  light." 

And  when  New  York  shall  have  de- 
veloped within  itself  a  larger  (and  pro- 
portionally larger)  community  of  men 
of  that  **  unpractical "  order,  its  vast 
material  balk  will  acquire  a  now  much- 
needed  dignity  and  moral  elevation, 
which  will  give  to  its  greatness  a  bright- 
er and  more  lasting  renown. 

The  tliree  great  progressive  cities  of 
the  world  at  this  time  are  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York.  The  great  city  of  Con- 
stantine  may  at  no  distant  day  revive, 
and  resume  the  power  and  dignity  to 
which  its  unequalled  location  entitles  it. 
For  tlie  first  Constantine  and  the  first 
Napoleon  but  expressed  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  deliberate  observers 
when  they  pronounced  it  to  be  the  place 
for  the  Capital  of  the  World.  Even  now 
it  increases  in  population  by  internal 
augmentation,  while  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Stockholm,  and  other  cities,  are 
constantly  diminishing  the  number  of 
their  native  inhabitants,  and  cannot  hold 
their  own  without  a  continuance  of  the 
supply  of  people  from  the  adjacent  rural 
districts:  an  uncertain  and  variable 
resource. 

Berlin  lost  one  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  during  the  alarms  and 
tnrmoils  of  the  two  years  beginning  in 
March,  1846.  In  1845,  New  York  was 
exceeded  in  population  by  Berlin,  Vien- 
na, and  Naples.  In  1850,  it  (the  char- 
tered city)  surpassed  them  and  every 
European  city,  except  the  British, 
French,  and  Ottoman  capitals,  -^s  for 
the  cities  of  Asia,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  one  of  them  con- 
tains a  population  of  1,000,000.  Of 
those  in  India,  the  largest,  Benares,  is 
not  estimated  by  any  one  to  include  more 
than  600,000  inhabitants.  The  cities  of 
China  and  Japan,  such  as  Canton,  Pekin, 
8oo-Tsheu,  Yedo,  Miako,  etc.,  whose 
population  has  sometimes  been  coujec- 
tnrally  stated  at  various  and  uncertain 
amounts,  from  halt'  a  million  to  three 
millions,  probably  do  not  now  contain  in 
any  instance  m*)re  than  600,000  or  800,- 
000.  Composed  as  they  are  of  houses 
only  one  story,  or  one  and  a-half,  and 
with  an  immense  space  which  must  be 
uncovered  by  buildings  on  account  of  the 
total  absence  of  sewerage,  either  of  them 
would  require  an  area  four  or  five  times 
as  large  as  any  city  of  the  West  for  any 
given  number  of  inhabitants.    Not  one 


of  them  is  known  or  believed  to  equal 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York  in  area. 
The  dties  of  China,  moreover,  within  a 
few  years  past  must  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced  in  population  by  the 
havoc  of  merciless  civil  wars.  And 
those  of  Japan  have  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered equal  losses,  though  slow  and 
gradual,  from  causes  operating  since  the 
researches  of  Kaempffer  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  probably  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— ^perhaps  for  centuries.  Every  per-  , 
fectly  isolated  nation,  every  people  or 
race  whose  insular  situation  cuts  it  off 
from  frequent  communication,  and  from 
all  admixture  of  blood,  invariably  and 
inevitably  degenerates,  generally  in  the 
physical  and  moral  force  of  the  individu- 
al, and  always  in  the  number  of  the  ag- 
gregate. The  Guanches  and  the  Picts, 
as  well  as  the  Tahitians  and  Hawaiians, 
are  sufficient  instances  of  this. 

London  incloses  its  2,400,000  in  a 
space  of  76,000  acres.  Philadelphia 
(consolidated)  in  1854  claimed  a  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  within  its  new 
chartered  limits,  containing  70,000  acres. 
New  York,  in  1850  (June  7th),  had  a 
population  of  615,600  within  an  area  of 
18,920  acres,  or  rather  in  less  than  half 
that  space ;  for  most  of  the  city  stands 
on  the  southern  third  of  an  island  seven- 
teen miles  long;  and  the  official  survey 
includes  not  only  these  uninhabited, 
square  miles  of  rock  and  forest,  but  also 
five  other  islands  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  The  three  municipalities  now 
united  in  the  new  corporation  of  Brook- 
lyn contained  in  1850  more  than  130,000 
on  a  territory  a  little  larger  than  the 
whole  space  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  population 
of  all  Brooklyn  now  can  hardly  be  less 
than  220,000.  That  of  New  York  alone 
is  probably  under-estimated  at  780,000. 
So  that  within  an  area  of  about  30,000 
acres,  we  have  a  population  of  1,000,000. 
In  addition  to  Brooklyn,  other  suburbs, 
such  as  Tompkinsville  and  other  villages 
on  Staten  Island — Morrisania  and  the  al- 
most continuous  settlement  from  Harlem 
River  to  Fordham — Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken — contain  almost  exclusively  a 
New  York  city  population  of  at  least 
70,000,  which  should  be  included  in  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  and  real  people  of 
the  whole  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  reasonable  and  safe,  therefore,  to 
repeat,  that  at  this  time,  the  four  great 
cities  of  the  world — the  greatest — are 
unquestionably  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Constantinople.    The  first  named 
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to  secure  of  its  snpremacy  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  for  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  both  the  cities  and 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  since 
the  first  of  July  1864,  the  State  Census 
to  be  taken  in  June  next  would  have 
shown  the  city  of  New  York  (in  the  just 
sense  of  the  term)  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  Paris  in  population,  and 
seci^nd  only  to  London  in  that  particular. 

In  commerce,  in  shipping,  and  mari- 
time wealth,  and  conveniences  for  its  in- 
crease, it  is  already  by  far  the  greatest 
city  of  the  whole  world.  In  1854,  its 
tonnage  was  double  that  of  London — 
was  more  than  that  of  Loudon  and  Liv- 
erpool added  together.  Never  was 
there,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  time, 
a  city  equal  to  New  York  in  this  essen- 
tial clement  of  power  on  sea  and  land. 
Of  all  ancient  cities,  probably  Sicilian 
Syracuse  was  the  nearest  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect. But  neither  that,  nor  Tyre  and 
Carthage  united,  could  have  displayed  a 
tithe  of  tlie  marine  force  of  mediaival 
Venice,  when  Venice  alone  conquered 
and  ruled  Oonstantino])le,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  And 
what  was  Venice,  compared  with  modern 
London?  There  are  in  India  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  now 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
whd  would  never  have  known  that  do- 
minion but  for  the  original  enterprise  of 
an  association  of  London  merchants,  in- 
corporated more  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  when  London  had  not 
one-half  as  many  inhabitants  as  Now 
York  has  to-day. 

Of  the  whole  federal  revenue  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30, 
1864),  almost  $42,000,000  were  paid  by 
the  custom-house  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Boston  paid  about  $9,000,000, 
and  the  other  custom-houses  of  New 
England  and  New  York  paid  nearly  an- 
otlier  million  of  dollars  to  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  the  customs  during  that 
year  were  $64,224,190  27.  Subtract 
from  tliut  the  item  of  $41,755,419  17, 
contributed  by  the  port  of  New  York 
alone — and  from  the  remainder  take  also 
Boston's  contribution — and  then  $14,- 
000,000  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  all  the 
money  paid  into  tho  treasury  from  cus- 
tom-houses, except  those  in  these  two 
dties. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1858,  the  total  amount  of  reyenne  col- 


lected by  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  $5,0b4,464  57— 
of  which  $2,108,764  48  came  from  the 
post-offices  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land—$1,175,516  06  from  the  State  of 
New  York  alone — and  from  the  City 
Post-office  in  Nassau  street  $434,691  95 
— besides,  $2,621  43  from  three  other 
post-offices  on  Manhattan  Island.  The 
post-offices  of  Brooklyn  and  suburbs, 
paid  nearly  $21,000  additional — those  of 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  more  than 
$3,000 — and  those  of  other  strictly  sub- 
urban appendages  of  New  York,  about 
$1,300  more.  So  that  within  the  proper 
and  true  circuit  of  the  whole  metropolis 
$461,672  03  of  postages  were  collected. 
The  returns  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are 
not  yet  published  ;  but  the  books  of  the 
City  Post-office  show  an  increase  of 
$185,844  09  over  the  receipts  of  the 
previous  year — the  sum  actually  paid  to 
the  department  clear  of  all  expenses  be- 
ing $620,505  04— that  is,  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  postages  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  tho  total  for  the  year 
was  $6,255,586  22.  A  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  the  other  post- 
offices  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  dis- 
trict would  make  a  total  of  more  than 
$660,000  for  the  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  while  the  post-offices  in  the 
State  of  New  York  paid  the  department 
more  than  $1,500,000  (net)  during  that 
year,  the  total  expenses  of  the  transport- 
ation of  mails  in  the  State  were  bnt 
$455,019  76,  if  the  report  of  the  preced- 
ing year  may  be  assumed  as  not  exceed- 
ed. No  State  south  or  southwest  of 
Delaware,  except  Louisiana,  pays  an 
amount  of  postage  equal  to  the  expense 
of  its  mail-transportation.  Several  of 
them  cost  the  department  more  than 
double  or  triple  tho  revenue  they  pay  to 
it.  No  western  State,  except  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  furnishes  a  poet- 
offioe  revenue  equal  to  tlie  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Every  northern  and  eastern 
State,  from  Maine  to  Delaware  inclusiye, 
yields  the  general  post-office  a  large  net 
income. 

And  how  much  of  all  the  commerce, 
foreign  and  internal,  implied  in  these  sta- 
tistics, does  New  York  owe  to  the  Union 
as  such,  or  to  the  favor  or  good-will  of 
any  State  or  individual  on  tho  conti- 
nent? 

Not  onk  dollar's  worth  1 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  to 
augment  the  greatness,  or  accelerate  the 
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growth  of  New  York.  And  though  all 
the  rest  of  the  Unioa  were  combined  to 
injure  the  city,  they  could  do  little  to 
diminish  its  commerce,  wealth,  and 
power,  or  retard  its  progress.  How  lit- 
tle can  be  accomplished  in  that  way,  may 
be  easily  estimated  from  the  result  of 
the  utmost  persevering  efforts  of  some 
States  to  turn  from  New  York  the  com- 
merce which  spontaneously  flows  into  it 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
from  foreign  lands. 


Great  cities  have  a  vitality  stronger 
than  that  of  great  nations.  The  gov- 
ernments within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
are  included  from  time  to  time  may 
change ;  but,  unmoved  by  the  rise  and 
&11  of  empires,  great  cities  often  survive 
a  long  succession  of  sovereignties  exer- 
cising dominion  over  them.  As  it  was 
with  Babylon,  Rome,  Byzantium,  Vien- 
na and  Paris,  so  it  may  be  with  Loudon 
and  New  York. 


THE'GENIUS    of   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


TO  reveal  genius  is  the  highest  office 
of  literature.  Othello  and  Hamlet, 
richest  fruits  of  poetry,  are  chiefly  valu- 
able as  measures  of  the  gigantic  intellect 
of  Shakespeare.  All  elevated  and  reli- 
gious souls  look  through  the  work  to 
the  Creator,  as  truly  in  art  as  in  nature. 
Literature  too,  like  all  art,  has  human 
character  for  its  theme.  It  labors  assi- 
duously to  express  and  record  the  achieve- 
ments, the  aspirations,  and  what  lies 
behind  both,  the  soul,  of  man.  Biogra- 
phy, history,  poetry  and  fiction  are  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture, and  each,  according  to  its  form, 

J  represents  human  life. 

'^  ^  Biography  is  essentially  eulogistic*  It 
represents  the  decencies  of  life.  It  de- 
fers to  the  judgment  of  private  friend- 
ship and  of  public  popularity.  It 
straightens  all  eccentricities  by  a  line  of 
ideal  excellence  and  completeness.  Even 
thus  only  a  few  lines,  full  of  activitv,  of 
marked  result  in  history,  are  capable  of 
this  treatment.  For  all  the  rest,  bio- 
graphy would  be  but  a  hbel — the  more 
80,  in  that  it  was  true,  since  it  takes  note 
only  of  what  a  man  actually  achieves. 
We  unhistoric  persons  are  not  quite 
willing  to  be  judged  by  such  a  criterion. 
Our  actual  life  we  feel  to  have  been  but 
a  shabby  performance,  the  least  accurate 
index  of  our  character.  Herculean 
labors  lay  in  our  path,  which  our  san- 
guine youth  was  eager  to  undertake,  but 
which  destiny  laid  upon  other  shoulders. 
Herui.>;ms  lie  stored  in  our  heart  against 
emergencies  that  never  occurred,  foes 
that  uever  assaulted,  and  biography  dis- 
dains us,  because  the  occasion  never 
oflfered  for  our  style  of  greatness. 


History,  delineating  the  aggregate  lifSd 
of  the  race,  is  obliged  by  its  own  rules 
to  overlook  all  the  finer  manifestations 
of  character.  In  history,  men  are  chiefly 
seen  as  parts  of  the  mecliauism  of  state, 
acting  officially  and  in  their  political  d^ 
pacity.  We  see  the  orderly  movement 
of  armies,  but  do  not  know  whether  the 
individual  heart  be  instinct  with  the 
virtuous  courage  of  humanity,  or  with 
the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  We  see 
men  playing  with  the  implements  of 
government,  we  note  their  ambition, 
the  amount  of  their  intellectual  force, 
their  adroitness  at  intrigue,  their  powers 
of  effort  and  endurance ;  we  know  little 
of  the  attraction  of  their  aftections,  the  / 
compunctions  of  their  conscience,  the 
revulsion  of  their  mortal  fears.  History, 
therefore,  is  not  true  to  human  life,  not 
in  that  it  reports  falsely,  but  reports  that 
which  is  of  so  little  worth.  A  man  may 
find  less  in  the  historical  records  of  ten 
generations  to  solve  the  great  problems 
that  baffle  his  own  thoughts,  than  in  a 
single  sentence  spoken  from  the  heart  of 
an  inspired  prophet  or  poet. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  minds  en- 
dowed with  highest  genius  have  sought 
better  methods  of  representing  human 
life,  than  the  literal  histories  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities.  Poetry  rejects 
the  impediments  of  fact.  It  describes 
man  true  to  his  own  idea,  fulfilling  the 
condition  of  his  own  wants,  achieving 
his  purposes.  Since,  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  the  arrangements  of 
society,  the  jostling  of  other  characters, 
or  their  own  cowardice  and  folly,  check 
and  distort  the  normal  growth  of  men, 
poetry  opens  to  them  the  range  of  tiid 
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idea],  and  supplies  snch  circamstances 
and  relations  as  shall  minister  to  their 
completeness.  Whether  good  or  bad, 
noble  or  mean,  to  the  poet^s  eye  men 
are  true  to  their  own  kind.  Life  to  him 
is  intense  and  exaggerated  only  in  re- 
ference to  fact,  not  in  reference  to  pur- 
pose and  aspiration.  For  the  ideal  cha- 
racters which  poetry  requires,  the  actual 
personages  of  liistory  can  furnish  but 
traits  and  outlines,  but  genius  can  oom- 

I)lete  and  animate  them  or  import  direct- 
y  from  the  realms  of  imagination  angels 
and  men  of  larger  mould  uianhave  lived 
on  earth. 

.The  only  essential  diflference  between 
the  poem  and  the  novel  is,  that  the  latter 
foregoes  the  aflvantago  of  verse,  and 
drops  into  a  ruder  style,  less  fit  for  the 
manifestation  of  passion,  but  more  flex- 
ible and  copious,  and  better  adapted  to 
depict  all  the  phases  of  feeling  and  action 
with  wliich  the  novelist  has  to  deal. 
The  novehst  is  essentially  a  poet.  As 
in  the  opera,  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  interpreting  to  the  oar  a  class  of 
feelings  too  subtle  for  language,  hurries 
along  the  enchanted  listener  in  circles 
of  sound,  so  that  he  cannot  stop  to  scan 
the  slight  framework  of  words  by  which 
the  subject  is  expressed  to  his  intellect ; 
80  tlio  '''fine  frenzy "  of  the  poet,  com- 
municated to  his  readers  through  the 
measured  movement  of  language,  raises 
them  to  the  medium  of  his  own  passion. 
Assured  of  his  readers*  sympathy,  the 
poet  has  only  to  pass  from  one  salient 
point  to  another  of  his  theme,  heaping 
extravagance  upon  extravagance,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  all  the  limitations  of 
science  and  probability.  The  novelist 
has  no  such  fictitious  advantages.  With 
no  tools  but  his  mother- tongue,  with  no 
stage  scenery  or  poetic  spell,  he  must 
produce  his  effect  by  the  sheer  force  of 
ikis  imagination  and  skill.  If  we  might 
liken  the  poet  to  the  Indian  conjurer, 
who  stands  upon  his  half-lighted  stage, 
with  the  machinery  of  moofc  thunder 
and  electric  lightning  at  his  command, 
to  heighten  by  their  terror  the  effect  of 
his  magical  dress  and  weird  aspect ;  the 
novelist  might  suggest  the  accomplished 
modern  magician,  who  presents  himself 
in  an  ordinary  dress,  and  without  any 
of  the  cla2)'frap  of  jugglery,  even  with 
the  confosj»ed  purpose  of  deception,  and 
by  his  adroitness  and  dexterity  deludi&fr 
and  perplexes  the  keenest  vigilance  of 
oor  senses. 

We  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  sorrow 
of  those  somewhat  hackneyed  persona 


who  are  wont  to  deplore,  that  the  age  of 
poetry  is  past.  Writers  of  modern  epics, 
though  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  all 
the  minute  rules  of  art  laid  down  in  the 
canons  of  criticism,  have  failed  to  earn 
the  fame  of  Dante  or  Milton.  Words- 
worth, conscious  enough  of  his  own 
poweni,  had  floating  in  his  brain  for 
fifty  years,  the  project  of  a  great  work, 
of  which  the  Excursion  was  to  have 
been  but  one  of  the  middle  chapters. 
Ooleridge,  with  a  more  versatile  intel- 
lect and  more  ardent  impulses,  got  no 
further  on  in  the  great  work  expected 
of  him  by  the  circle  of  admirers,  whom 
he  fascinated  with  the  genius  of  his  con- 
versation, than  the  incomprehensible 
fragment  of  Ghristabel.  Ilazlitt  esti- 
mates that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
alone  was  as  voluminous  as  all  the  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Think  of  the  old 
prose  poet  drawing  home  from  the  fields 
of  the  ideal,  such  a  plenteous  and  copi- 
ous harvest,  when  our  best  modem  bards 
must  return  from  the  over-cropped  and 
exhausted  soil,  bringing  only  spindling 
lyrics  in  single  sheaves  under  their 
arms. 

Poetry,  if  not  the  ruder,  is  the  earlier 
art.  The  ancients  did  not  write  until 
their  passion  forced  them,  and  then  their 
words  broke  forth  in  the  natural  elo- 
quence of  song.  But  we  have  learned 
to  domesticate  language,  and  to  make  it 
capable  of  various  uses.  Prose  is  better 
adapted  than  poetry  to  our  complex 
modern  life.  It  is  more  flexible  to  our 
modes  of  thought,  a  fitter  medium  for 
our  sophisticated  habit«,  a  finer  analyser 
of  civilized  characters.  The  poetical 
genius  of  this  time,  who  takes  his  inspi- 
ration from  his  own  age,  will  be  led  to 
express  himself  rather  in  polished  prose, 
than  in  any  of  the  forms  of  versification 
known  in  the  poetical  craft.  Those  who 
affect  the  antique,  who  lind  their  themes 
or  their  heroes  in  other  nge?,  will  still 
adhere  to  the  old  forms.  In  fact,  our 
successful  poems  are  antique  in  spirit, 
and  more  or  less  happy  imitations  of  a 
lost  art.  The  man,  who  shall  build  in 
living  Htorature  a  monumtnt  of  this 
teeming  nineteenth  century,  will  find 
the  novel  a  far  fitter  form  of  structure 
than  the  poem.  We  have  no  modem 
Iliad.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  settlement  of 
Oalifomia,  absolutely  refuse  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  skillful  hands  of  genius  for 
any  epic  purposes.  All  the  mechanic 
arts  have  found,  in  later  times,  better 
methods,  and  attained  more  complete 
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resolts;  bat  Shakespeare's  trade  of  writing 
oomedies  and  tragedies  for  the  stage,  has 
for  these  two  centuries  fallen  steadily. 
into  decay.  Genius  is  no  journeyman, 
working  with  borrowed  tools,  and  upon 
old  models.  She  invents  her  own 
methods  and  expresses  herself  in  forms 
as  original  as  the  truths  they  represent. 
The  nineteenth  century  can  show  noj 
Shakespeare,  no  Milton  even;  but  it  is| 
an  ago  rich  in  varied  culture,  earnest  in 
thought  and  purpose,  and  at  bottom,  as. 
enthusiastic  and  hopeful,  and  as  pervious- 
to  the  kind  influences  of  heaven,  as  anyl 
other.  We  might,  at  least,  expect  that! 
its  great  minds  should  be  the  peers  o(i 
any  that  have  ever  lived. 

Among  the  writers  of  English  of  the 
present  time,  Oharles  Dickens  seems,  to 
our  apprehension,  to  be  endowed  with  the 
richest  gifts  of  genius,  and  to  hold  the 
best  pledges  of  fame.  To  call  him  a 
novelist  is  no  derogatory  designation, 
since  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect, such  as  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Richter 
and  Walter  Scott,  have  given  highest 
dignity  to  that  class  of  writers. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  not  been  merely  a 
Buooessful  artist  in  a  prescribed  school 
of  art.  Ho  has  originated  his  own 
methods.  The  publication  of  his  Pieh' 
wieh  Papers  forms  an  era  in  English 
literature.  He  has  followed  up  and 
worked,  in  all  its  depth  and  breadth,  the 
rich  vein  of  humor  he  first  struck  upon. 
All  our  literature  has  been  as  much  en- 
riched by  his  fresh  forms  of  thought,  his 
artistic  and  minute  delineations  of  char- 
acter, his  delicate  and  exuberant  humor, 
as  our  trade  has  been  by  the  newly-dis- 
covered wealth  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. Many  writers,  who  have  no  pe- 
culiar appreciation  of  his  excellence,  ac- 
knowledge, in  every  paragraph  they 
write,  the  great  debt  we  owe  him.  The 
sprightly  narrative,  the  frank  and  capti- 
vating personality,  and  the  delicate 
'  touches  of  satire,  which  relieve  oar  po- 
litical essays  and  sermons  of  the  staid 
and  formal  dullness  of  an  earlier  style,  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  Dickens  dispen- 
sation. In  fine,  to  explore  to  their  ori- 
gin the  prevalent  forms  of  popular 
thought,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  opin- 
ions which  they  develop,  the  philosophic 
student  of  present  literature  need  not 
punish  himself  with  any  drier  studies 
than  the  character  pictures  of  "  Boz?^ 

Books  are  the  monuments  of  the  ages 
that  produce  them.  The  whole  body  of 
English  and  A.merican  statute  law,  with 
the  statistic^  of  trade  and  industry,  and 


the  cabinets  of  its  collected  industrial 
art,  and  we  may  add  the  best  register  of 
passing  historical  events,  would  not  give 
80  truthful  a  record  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  given  in  his 
sketches  of  London  life.  All  those 
represent  man  in  his  civic  and  social 
capacity ;  these,  however,  in  all  the  finer 
actions  that  indicate  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  character.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  a  se- 
ries of  delightful  stories,  over  which  half 
the  world  have  laughed  and  wept.  This 
had  been  done  before.  He  has  told  over 
again  the  story  of  human  hfe,  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  ages ;  he  has  laid 
bare  the  springs  of  human  character  and 
given  utterance  to  the  manifold  deep 
sorrows  that  accumulate  in  human  expe- 
rience. What  has  Shakespeare  done 
more  than  this  ? 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  a  higher  straia 
of  passion,  a  more  heroic  and  antique 
oast  of  character,  a  subtler  and  more 
metaphysical  vein  of  thought.  Dickens 
views  life  from  a  lower  plane;  he  is 
nearer  the  men  he  describes;  he  pre- 
sents them  otherwise  than  to  the  intel- 
lect and  the  imagination,  in  the  very 
clothes  they  wear,  the  whimsical  habits 
they  have  incurred,  and  the  slang  speech 
they  utter.    He  is  not  only  nearer  in  his  {.r 

observation,    but  in  his  affection.    Hel     \f 
loves  and  hates  more  openly  and  more  ^/^      . 
justly.     We  never  mistake  where  hisi    ..   • 
own  feelings  take  sides.    Spite  of  their    A"^    ^i 
intrin^irfascality,  Macbeth  and  Bichard  i^ 

are  the  heroes  of  their  stories,  and  as 
heroes,  get  a  share  of  our  sympathy.  : 

The  calm  candor  of  the  great  poet,  "  no- 
thing extenuating,  setting  down  naught 
in  malice,"  places  them  often  in  situa- 
tions where  they  almost  command  our 
respect.  But  to  Quilp,  to  Carker,  and 
to  Pecksniff,  we  are  never  allowed  for 
one  moment  to  abate  our  aversion.  The 
novelist  never  toys  with  his  victims,  nor 
patches  their  unmixed  depravity  with 
any  incongruous  goodness,  to  perplex  our 
moral  perceptions. 

The  Pickwick  novels  are  more  dra- 
matic than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 
The  finest  and  most  memorable  passages 
of  the  poet  are  his  own  declamations, 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  moral  re- 
flections. Ho  takes  the  r6le  out  of  the 
lips  of  his  hero,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
his  own  feelings,  declaims,  denounces, 
and  soliloquizes.  Dickens'  fancied  per- 
sonages never  overstep  the  limits  of  their 
nature;  and  no  incongruous  sentiment 
gets  smuggled  into  their  speech.    Peiv 
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haps  the  French,  in  their  pleasant  aban- 
donmeht  to  tire  illasions  of  fanoy,  excel 
na  in  story-telling;  bnt  no  English 
writer,  we  think,  can  make  his  story  tell 
itself  so  clianningly  as  Dickens. 

It  is  due  mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  drama  and  tlie 
novel,  that  Dickens'  descriptions  are  so 
minute,  fo  full  of  striking  details,  while 
those  of  Sliakespeare,  with  all  their 
beauty,  are  so  general  and  vague. 
Shakespeare  never  hesitated  to  place  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy  in  Denmark,  where 
he  liad  never  been.  Indeed,  all  his  local 
knowledge  contributed  little  to  furnish 
forth  the  scenery  of  his  plays.  He  pnly 
needed  prominent  points  and  conspicu- 
ous heiirhts  of  observation,  known  to 
general  history,  while  he  could  easily 
complete  liis  pictures  with  figures  RUg- 

gjsted  by  the  memory  of  common  life. 
ut  not  a  novel  of  Dickens  could  have 
been  written  out  of  London. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Pickwick  novels,  we  notice,  first,  their 
entirely  modern  stamp.  The  characters 
are  those  of  our  own  times — the  ripe 
fruits  of  a  complex  civilization.  Each  is 
eminently  the  creature  of  society,  wliose 
individuality  has  been  distorted  and  stimu- 
lated by  manifold  relations  with  other 
men.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
personations of  modes  of  tliought;  re- 
presentatives of  some  school  of  opinion; 
or  stand  as  the  result  and  outgrowth  of 
institutions,  forms,  and  customs,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  Our  intense 
interest  in  the  perusal  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  conversations  and  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Micawber,  the  unhappy 
dileminas  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  the  plots  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  are 
all  mixed  up  with  the  very  questions 
which  the  civilized  world  is  just  now 
discussing  in  its  schools  and  pulpits,  by 
its  firesides,  and  upon  its  platforms.  All 
the  problems  of  government,  of  educa- 
tion, of  poverty,  of  crime,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  us  in  striking  and  novel  pic- 
tures. 

For  any  but  the  highest  genius,  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  scene  of  his 
story  under  the  glare  and  criticism  of 
his  own  times  would  be  eminently  haz- 
ardous. The  success  of  Mr.  Dickens  in 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  severe  test  of 
his  powers.  The  past  has  been  generally 
the  theme  of  the  poet.  Only  its  promi- 
nent events,  and  those,  too,  tinged  by 
time  with  the  reverence  of  romance,  are 
preserved  in  the  wol-ld's  knowledge.  It 
IB  comparatively  easy,  particularly  in  the 


yonth  of  a  nation^s  literature,  to  recall 
its  poetic  traditions,  to  fill  up  their  in- 
terstices with  the  dreams  of  fancy,  and 
level  their  inconsistencies  to  the  plane 
of  the  logical  understanding,  and  thus 
make  of  them  a  consistent  and  beautiful 
story  of  human  life.  No  survivors  of 
the  ages  of  the  Henrys  were  present  to 
find  fault  with  Shakopeare  for  his  de- 
lineations of  the  character  and  court  of 
those  monarchs.  We  accept  as  true  his 
pictures  of  the  old  manner^,  as  we  do 
Walter  Scott's  con  arnore  delineations  of 
the  ages  of  romance.  Besides,  in  build- 
ing the  monuments  of  the  past,  men  are 
but  co-laborers  with  others,  whose  half- 
finished  works  strew  the  whole  pathway, 
back  to  the  times  of  wliich  they  write. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  had  nothing  to  assist  his 
imagination,  but  a  keen  observation  of 
his  own  times.  In  the  prosaic  life  of  the 
present,  furnishing  to  tlie  ordinary  eye 
nothing  above  coinnion-place,  his  finer 
insight  has  discovered  all  the  subtler  de-> 
velopments  of  character^  The?o  ho  has 
been  obliged  to  present  to  a  public  hav- 
ing his  own  theatre  of  observation,  and 
ready  to  resent  the  arrogance  that  there 
was  anything  there  which  had  escaped 
their  sagacity. 

Our  author  is  never  meagre  or  dry. 
If  he  has  occasion  to  describe  natural 
scenery,  buildings,  crowds,  storms,  a 
thousand  playful  conceits  and  quiunt 
associations,  the  peculiar  offspring  of 
his  own  genius,  redeem  the  whole  from 
triviality  and  dullness.  He  impersonates 
nature  both  in  her  ])lacid  and  awful 
moods,  and  so  groups  her  changing 
&<tpects,  as  to  make  tliem  represent 
phases  as  of  human  character.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  this  character,  he 
skillfully  notes  only  such  aspects  as  are 
harmonious  and  consistent.  To  his 
poet*8  eye  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
mechanical.  The  trees,  the  pattering 
rain,  the  thronged  and  deserted  streets, » 
the  stately  halls  of  wealth,  and  tlie 
dreary  garrets  of  poverty,  have  each 
their  proper  genius,  who  has  gathered 
into  his  memory  all  their  legends,  and 
stands  sentry  over  all  their  mysteries. 
His  scene  paintings  are  like  those  pictures 
in  which  the  lines  used  to  represent  the 
contour  of  objects,  at  the  same  time, 
npon  being  closely  scanned,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  outlines  of  human 
faces,  forms  of  uncouth  and  hybrid 
beasts,  winged  monsters  and  wreaths 
of  naked  infants  twined  in  a  bacchana- 
lian dance.  One  suspects  that  ho  has  . 
•een  just  such  things  before,  dreaming  or 
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waking,  and  is  sure  that  no  one  but  a 
madman  or  poet  could  so  describe  them. 
But  this  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  diablerie  of  a  comic  fancy.  His 
descriptions,  like  painting  or  music,  help 
the  expression  of  his  subject.  The  sur- 
roundings are  all  relevant  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  persons,  a  portion  of  whose 
nature  they  borrow,  while  they  help  to 
express  a  class  of  feelings  beyond  the 
reach  of  wurds.  How  powerfully  is 
managed  the  scene  of  the  night  railroad 
train,  and  the  death  of  Carker.  It  is 
unhappily  the  almost  every-day  occur- 
rence of  a  man  overtaken  and  killed  by 
the  rushing  steam-engine.  But  Dickens' 
tale  is  of  an  angry  demon,  real  fire 
glaring  in  his  eyes,  pitchy  smoke  snort- 
ing from  his  nostrils,  pursuing  in  the 
darkness  of  night  a  guilty  and  terrified 
man,  repelled  yet  fascinated  by  his  doom. 
The  very  languapje  becomes  horribly 
musical,  and  the  words  pant,  throb  and 
shriek  as  if  bursting  from  ashy  and  quiv- 
ering lips.  Little  Paul  Doinbey's  visit 
to  the  watering-place,  where  he  heard, 
and  we  are  made  to  hear,  the  melancho- 
ly waves  whispering  in  his  infantile  ear 
of  early  death,  is  another  exhibition  of 
this  power  of  making  nature  sympathize 
with  human  sorrows.  How  we  shudder 
with  apprehension  of  some  impending 
calamity,  as  we  read  with  entranced  at- 
tention the  description  of  the  storm  at 
Yarmouth,  fatal  to  the  brilliant  Steer- 
forth,  and  the  heroic  Bouled  Ham 
Peggotty.  The  tramp  of  feet  upon  the 
OhosVa  Walk,  is  not  a  memento  only 
of  old  sorrows  in  a  noble  house.  We  are 
all  the  time,  and  but  too  justly,  suspi- 
cious that  the  ghost  would  not  walk 
there,  but  to  portend  a  greater  calamity 
yet  to  come;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  but 
tlie  slowly  dropping  rain  upon  the  damp 
pavement.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  a 
ghost  there,  and  the  author  in  no  way 
vouches  for  tiie  superstition ;  he  only 
manages  a  description  of  the  commonest 
phenomenon  so  as  to  produce  from  its 
very  vagueness  more  than  the  effect  of  a 
veritable  ghost  upon  our  imaginations. 
How  beautiful,  complete,  and  at  the  same 
time  satirical,  is  the  description  of  a  Lon- 
don fog  that  ushers  in  the  first  day  of 
Bleak  House — fog  on  the  river,  fog 
on  the  streets,  men  and  cattle  wading  in 
fog ;  fog  in  cellars  and  garrets ;  but  fog 
especially  and  always,  if  not  literally, 
figuratively,  in  the  chancery  court — the 
wig  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  looming 
dimly  through  it,  the  learned  counsel 
laboiing,  struggling  and  floundering  in 


it,  the  whole  proceeding  bnried,  hidden 
and  obfustrcated  under  it.  It  is  as  if  oar 
author  had  said :  "  Here  is  my  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  buried  not  under 
Vesuvius  lava,  but  under  Chancery  fog  I 
Stand  and  look  on,  while  I  exhume  the 
houses  and  homes  of  living  men,  whoso 
sorrows  shall  make  you  weep,  whose 
eccentricities  shall  make  you  laugh,  and 
the  frank  utterance  of  whose  great  and 
pure  souls  shall  fill  yours  with  love." 

But  the  richness  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
genius  is  chiefly  manifested  in  his  pro- 
lific conceptions  of  types  of  character. 
No  writer,  ancient  or /modern,  has  mar« 
shalled  such  a  host  offramatis  pers&ncA 
We  are  almost  confused  and  weariea 
with  their  number  and  variety ;  and  our 
interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
different  persons  becomes  almost  pain- 
ful. In  each  new  story,  that  astonishes 
the  delighted  public,  a  fresh  array  of 
distinct  and  well-defined  characters  con- 
front us.  For  the  most  part,  tkese  are 
all  new  types  of  individuality,  and  where 
we  recognize  here  and  there  the  second 
appearance  of  some  familiar  person,  he 
comes  under  such  new  relations,  and 
with  such  different  combinations,  as  to 
liave  all  the  effect  of  complete  novelty. 
Among  all  these  groups  there  are  no 
stock  characters,  no  men  in  buckram. 
However  trivial  the  occasion  that  calls 
them  into  requisition,  however  slight 
their  connection  with  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative,  the  writer's  exu- 
berant fancy  fails  not  to  furnish  them 
forth  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to 
give  them  the  completeness  of  real  hu- 
man beings.  If  a  servant  is  only  wanted 
to  snuff  a  candle,  or  a  boy  to  hold  a 
horse,  we  are  stopped  to  note  their  un- 
couth attitudes,  and  to  listen  to  their 
characteristic  dialect.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
not  an  artist  that  paints  only  the  figures 
in  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  and 
represents  the  masses  behind  by  mere 
shaded  forms.  He  is  rather  the  daguer- 
reotypist,  that  gives  a  complete  copy  of 
the  entire  scene,  the  microscope  being 
able  to  reveal  what  is  too  miimte  for 
the  eye  to  discern.  In  completeness 
and  distinctness  in  characterization  he 
even  excels  Scott,  who  has  peopled  the 
world  of  fiction  with  forms  conjured 
forth  by  his  wizard's  wand.  In  each 
drama  of  Shakespeare  there  are  but  three 
or  four  personages,  that  claim  our  interest 
by  their  marked  individuality.  The  rest 
are  retinue,  necessary"to  the  elaboration 
of  the  drama,  but  whose  sayings  and 
actions  might  be  interclianged  without 
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disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  play.  Of 
-tiie  JEasteheap  revellers,  only  Falstaff 
U  a  character,  all  the  rest,  even  Prince 
Hal  himself,  are  mere  foils  to  set  him 
off. 

Probably  no  writer  lias  ever  availed 
himself  of  so  many  circamstancea  to 
heighten  the  illusion  of  reality  in  his  de- 
scriptions. Besides  speech  the  most 
dramatic,  slang  the  most  apposite,  the 
very  dialect  and  by- words  of  the  locali- 
ty and  the  gnild,  to  which  we  are  intro- 
dnoed,  we  have  grimaces,  eccentricities 
of  movement,  whimsicalities  of  habit, 
repeated  and  persisted  in,  until  the  pre- 
cise form  and  character  is  manifested  to 
our  apprehension.  .  Newman  Noggs'  way 
of  cracking  his  knuckles,  Mr.  Snagsby's 
apologetic  cough,  the  odd  rnduli^ence 
which  Quilp's  boy  had  of  stanUFng  oh 
his  head,  all  seem  to  present  those  per- 
sonages as  no  amount  of  dialogue  or 
general  description  could  do.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Dickens'  creations  are  too  intensely 
individual  to  be  true  to  ordinary  life. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  upon  some 
prosaic  and  exact  mind^j,  they  have  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  caricature.  In  ac- 
tual Mfe,  men's  ordinary  speech  is  dis- 
guised and  diplomatic;  they  do  not 
reveal  themselves  at  the  first  interview ; 
they  speak  from  the  surface  and  not 
from  the  centre;  formality  and  politeness 
and  reserve  stand  sentry  over  their  real 
natures.  Under  excitement,  under  tlie 
spell  of  some  great  mind,  they  may  rare- 
ly give  forth  whatever  they  have  and 
are.  Perhaps  it  is  the  charm  of  the 
novel,  that  under  the  excitement  it  en- 
kindles, and  the  spell  of  genius  that  per- 
vades it,  true  acting  and  true  speaking 
become  natural. 

All  the  noveh  of  Dickens  are  written 
in  a  vein  of  satire.  At  all  times  ho 
masters  his  subject,  he  is  outside  of  it. 
He  is  never  excited  in  its  passion,  in- 
volved in  its  theory,  or  committed  to  its 
philosophy.  Most  authors  are  them- 
selves heroes  of  their  own  works.  Walter 
Scott  has  a  passion  for  the  romance  and 
chivalry,  the  stirring  adventures  of  bor- 
der warfare,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
world  such  a  splendid  and  enduring  pic- 
tnro.  In  the  very  first  chapters  of 
WaverUy,  he  discovers  to  us  where  his 
own  prepossessions  and  tastes  lead.  We 
are  not  only  impressed  and  overpowered 
by  the  fascination  of  his  narrative,  but 
we  are.  aware  that  he  is  so  himself. 
p^yron  and  Buhver  write  seriously,  and 
betray  their  philosophic  theories  and 
their  ambitious   aspirations.     Dicken.^', 


however,  is   always   the   dispj^siiaulai 
critic  and  accurate  reporter  .""Me  seems  ( 
to  be  modestly  relating  things  that  he  {4. 
has  seen,  and  is  too  well-mannered  to!>' 
intrude  his  egotisms  upon  us.     No  cha- 
racter  that  he  calls  into  existence  stands 
in  such  relation  to  him,  that  he  cannot 
describe  all  his  weaknesses  and  mingle 
delicate  satire  with  all  his  praises. 

He  is  less  cynical  than  Thackeray, 
whose  sarcasms  lampoon  his  characters 
below  our  respect  and  interest.  Dickens 
takes  the  outside  position,  merely  to 
have  a  more  jnst  observation,  and  we 
soon  become  aware  that  a  gentle  charity 
presides  over  all  his  judgments.  He 
takes  no  delight  in  presenting  the  repul- 
sive and  depraved  traits  of  human  nature, 
while  he  warms  and  glows  in  telling  the 
story  of  a  good  deed.  Through  his 
transparent  frankness  we  catch  glimpses 
of  his  own  heart,  and  find  that  he  is  full 
of  candor  and  kindness.  Perhaps  his 
vein  is  more  nearly  like  that  of  Cervan- 
tes, than  any  other  author.  Like  him 
he  is  delicately  satirical;  like  him  he 
vouches  in  no  way  for  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  his  heroes ;  like  him  he  starts 
with  the  purpose  of  moving  our  mirth, 
and  ends  with  the  effect  of  exciting  our 
sympathy  and  affection.  We  very  soon 
find  that  we  can  trust  entirely  his  good 
nature.  If  we  encounter  persons  who 
provoke  our  contempt  or  anger,  it  is  do 
whit  due  to  the  sarcastic  malice  of  the 
man  who  communicated  their  actions. 
Our  repugnance  is  at  the  actions  and  the 
characters  themselves,  while  we  arc 
assured  that  they  have  been  presented, 
not  only  with  justice,  but  with  generous 
disposition,  in  the  most  prominent  point 
of  view,  of  whatever  was  good  in 
them. 

Dickens  has  humor  in  distinction 
from  wit-7indeed,  he  is  the  very  type 
of  humor.  ,  Wit  is  an  effort  of  the  in- 
tellect to  arrange  ideas,  conceptions  and 
pictures  of  the  imagination  in  such  com- 
binations as  shall  provoke  surprise  and 
excite  mirth,  i  The  materials  of  wit  may 
be  the  gravest,  most  serious,  most  mo- 
mentous subjects,  and  these  are  all  the 
fitter  for  its  use,  because  the  surprise  of 
an  incongruous  relation  becomes  the 
more  sudden  and  intense.  Humor  is 
more  instinctive ;  it  belongs  to  the  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  a  quality  of  the  imagination 
and  intellect,  giving  to  their  creations 
and  thoughts  the  original  forms  of  the 
grotesque  and  extravagant.  Iluiuor  crys- 
talizes  the  vapory  particles,  the  elements 
of  thought  that  cloud  the  mind's  sky ; 
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wbile  wit  solidifies  the  rounded  forms  of 

ril^onght  in  the  gathered  drops.  The 
one  descends  like  the  soft  and  continnoas 
foiling  of  snow;  the  other  like  the  crash 
of  the  driven  hail.  There  are  persons 
who  can  enrich  the  most  oommon-place 
narrations  with  suggestions  of  unex- 
pected and  quaint  relation — these  are 
wits.  There  are  others  who  cannot  tell 
the  most  ordinary  incident  of  every-day 
life,  without  loading  it  with  comic  exag- 
gerations, and  making  each  incident 
and  character  express  and  personate  the 
grotesque  creations  with  which  their 
own  tancies  are  teeming— these  are 
humorists.  Of  these  is  Charles  Dickens. 
He  is  not  only  of  them,  hut  it  might  he 
said  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced no  other  great  humorist.  Humor, 
indeed,  forms  Um  pith  and  worth 
of  his  works,  v  It  pervades  all  his 
writings,  from  his  first  crude  efforts  of 
creative  art,  to  the  elaborate,  artistic 
and  marvellous  JBleah  House,  For  this 
pabulum  we  are  not  kept  long  waiting, 
we  are  not  long  baited,  nor  our  appetite 
provoked  by  any  preliminary  dullness. 
He  strikes  his  vein  at  the  very  first  para- 
graph, and  perfectly  assures  us  of  his 
power  to  entertain  us  to  the  last. 

We  have  already  jspoken  of  his  con- 
snmmate  art  in  description,  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  dramatic  delineation  of  cha- 
racter. Still  more  wonderful  are  these 
descriptions,  as  indicating  the  character 
and  quantity  of  his  humor.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  English  language 
more  comical,  than  the  report  of  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  for  "  breach  of  promise," 
in  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  club, 
named  in  honor  of  that  gentleman. 
Every  one  will  recollect  with  special 
pleasure  the  incident  of  the  unwary 
chemist,  caught  among  the  spectators 
and  empanelled  upon  the  jury,  who, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  get  let  off  by 
the  irascible  Judge,  on  the  plea  of  pri- 
vate business,  at  last  sullenly  submits  him- 
self to  his  fate,  calmly  asserting,  that 
the  result  will  be  the  murder  of  some- 
body, inasmuch  as  he  had  left  a  boy  in 
the  shop,  *^  the  prevailing  impression  of 
whose  mind  was,  that  Epsom  salts  meant 
oxalic  acid,  and  syrup  of  senna,  lauda- 
num ;"  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  in  the  gallery,  interrupt- 
ing the  general  decorum  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, by  a  suggestion  to  the  court, 
as  to  the  spelling  of  the  family  name, 
followed  by  a  fruitless  attempt  of  a 
posse  of  ushers  to  capture  and  commit 
ikim  for  the  contempt.    Bat  the  whole 


chapter,  including  the  marshalling  of 
Mrs.  Oluppius  to  the  witness-box,  the 
speech  of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  the  badger- 
ing of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  con- 
tains genuine  and  enduring  fun  enough 
to  dilute  through  a  whole  romance  or 
comedy  of  five  acts. .  The  sketch  of 
the  \^I)otheboy8  Hall  7  school  in  York- 
shire, which  is  the  gem  of  Nicholas 
Nicklehy^  abounds  in  humor  of  another 
cast.  Indignation  and  contempt  all  the 
time  struggle  with  mirth.  We  might 
be  amused,  if  the  vividness  of  the 
delineation  did  not  excite  a  deeper 
grade  of  feelings.  Captain  Cuttle, 
however,  gives  us  unmixed  pleasure. 
His  habit  of  quoting,  and  missing 
the  proper  authority ;  his  private  read- 
ings of  the  church  service,  bolting 
at  the  hard  words,  and  returning  to  the 
attempt  with  the  self-exhortation  of — 
"-^<?ir,  my  lad  T — the  hook,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  a  hand,  lost  in  his 
majesty^s  service ;  the  hard  glazed  hat, 
into  which  he  compressed  his  weather- 
beaten  head ;  the  big  silver  watch, 
which  ^  he  fished  out  of  his  pocket  and 
donated  to  Walter,  with  the  direction 
that  if  he  "  put  her  forward  half  an  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  and  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  artemoon,  it  was  a  watch  that 
would  do  him  credit,"  qualify  him  for  a 
place  among  the  standard  characters  of 
comedy.  In  Wilkins  Micawber,  with 
his  constantly  recurring  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, the  frantic  devotion  of  his 
spouse,  the  magnificence  of  his  enter- 
tainments,- his  eloquence  and  his  expec- 
tations, we  have  another  creation  of 
poetic  fancy,  over  which  the  world  will 
not  soon  cease  to  laugh.  Bagnet  and 
the  ''  old  girl,"  are  presented  with  con- 
summate art — she,  a  perfect  heroine, 
type  of  the  strong-minded  woman,  not 
only  governing  her  husband  by  right  of 
nature,  but  actually  keeping  him  from 
imbecility  and  starvation,  and  yet,  with 
quaint  generosity,  humoring  his  halluci- 
nations, that  he  is  the  most  imperious 
and  absolute  of  husbands :  he,  a  perfect 
nonentity,  save  in  her  affection,  and  the 
real  admiration  which  he  feels  for  his 
wife,  tries  to  repress,  upon  the  plea,  that 
^^  discipline  must  he  maintaiiied.^^ 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Dickens,  with 
but  few  dissenting  votes,  would,  per- 
haps, be  fbund  still  cherishing,  as  the 
best  expression  of  his  genius,  that  work 
of  his,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
literary  fame.  As  a  work  of  art,  the 
JPiehcieh  Papers  may  be  open  to  the 
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gravest  crlticisn).  It  might  be  objected, 
that  they  have  no  purpose,  no  moral, 
no  connected  plot;  that  the  characters 
ire  with«»ut  dignity ;  inferior  not  in  rank 
and  estimation  only,  but  in  actual  worth ; 
that  the  incidents  that  move  oar  mirth 
are  coarse  aud  commonplace.  To  this 
it  is  sutficient  to  reply,  that  the  Pick- 
wick Papers  are  pure  comedy — they 
are  "  Henry  IV.,"  with  all  but  the  part 
of  Falstaff  and  his  comrades  left  out^  by 
particular  request.  The  author  must  be 
considered  as  having  completely  fuldlled 
bis  purpose  of  pleasing  his  readers.  Of 
oonrsc,  any  Fcene  so  tragic  as  to  gene- 
rate pity,  anything  that  moved  our 
earnest  s\  mpathy,  any  character  of  such 
a  grade,  ttiat  we  could  not  laugh  at,  be- 
cause we  loved  or  revered  him,  would 
.have  been  an  incongruity.  Hence  we 
(find  the  whole  story  graded  on  a  plane 
; below  our  ordinary  self-estimation,  and 
•every  personage  introduced,  so  fitted 
'•with  foibles  and  defects,  as  to  put  us  at 
•our  ease  in  making  fun  of  them,  because 
iwe  do  not  thereby  wound  our  own  self- 
ioomplacency,  which  is  always  painful. 
To  write  a  book  unique  and  consistent,  a 
fiiithful  transcript  of  the  thick-coming 
fiincies  that  suggested  it,  without  in- 
truding into  it  any  declamation,  any 
confessions  of  personal  feeling,  any  un- 
derhand designs  upon  the  popular  faith, 
or  any  other  C4)mmon  form  of  literary 
egotism,  is  no  trivial  achievement.  All 
the  elements  of  the  author^s  peculiar 
form  appear  in  this  book.  Its  publi- 
cation was  the  beginning  of  the  writer^s 
fame.  It  betrayed  his  masterly  insight 
of  character,  not  as  manifested  in  words 
and  conventional  manners  alone,  but  in 
all  its  interior  quality,  a^  denoted  in 
form  of  speech,  cast  of  countenance,  and 
eccentricity  of  habit.  The  humor  of  the 
Piekwich  Papers  is  more  coi)iou8  than 
in  any  of  the  series  of  humorous  novels 
that  have  followed  them.  We  turn 
from  one  narrative  of  ludicrous  dilem- 
mas over  funny  incidents  to  another,  till 
mirth  clogs  upon  our  over-taxed  riaibi- 
lities. 

In  Oliver  Twisty  Nicholas  NichUhy^ 
and  Bamaby  Rudge^  we  have  more  ela- 
borate and  complete  plots,  but  the  cha- 
racters are  depraved  witli  such  consum- 
mate and  unnatural  wickedness,  as  to 
leave  a  questionable  impression  upon  our 
moral  fe«^Hngs.  We  doubt  if  it  is  whole- 
some for  unsophisticated  minds  to  bo 
held  to  the  contemplation  of  such  na- 
tores  as  Fagin,  Ralph  Niokleby,  Quilp 
and  Simon  TappertiL     The  incidents 


detailed  are  those  of  mde  stages  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  feelings  elicited  are  those 
which  do  not  add  to  our  culture  or  re- 
finement. But  the  characterization  has 
all  the  writer*s  intensity,  and  the  narra- 
tion his  peculiar  illusion  of  reality. 

Unlike  most  other  novelists,  Mr. 
Dickens*  powers  have  not  exhausted 
themselves  by  being  repeatedly  put  forth. 
From  his  first  creative  efiforts  till  now, 
he  has  not  only  been  gaining  solid  popu- 
larity, but  higher  and  brofuler  grounds 
of  a  permanent  fame.  If  his  later  works 
do  not  glow  with  the  exuberant  and 
incessant  humor  of  the  Pichoick 
Pap^rs^  they  surpass  them  in  delicacy 
and  beauty.  We  note,  in  reading  his 
series,  how  steadily  he  grows  in  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  of  feeling ;  how  he 
learns  to  discard  coarser  pictures  ;  to  re- 
ject, as  unfit  for  his  purpose,  painful  and 
harrowing  incidents,  and  the  rude, 
savage,  and  common  class  of  bad  men. 
If  the  exigency  of  the  story  requires  a 
catastrophe,  he  makes  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  moral  one.  He  does  not 
dwell  upon,  and  gloat  over  horrible  de- 
tails, but  having  arrived  at  the  point 
where  justice  requires  a  victim,  he  drops 
a  curtain  before  the  fatal  scene  of  suffer- 
ing, and  leaves  its  cecital  to  our  imagi- 
nations. He  brings  men  of  strong  pur- 
pose into  confiict  with  each  other,  not 
of  physical  force  or  of  brute  pas^^ion,  but 
of  the  natural  antipathy  of  incongruous 
characters,  and  the  vigorous  grapple  of 
one  energetic  will  with  another. 

The  moral  tone  of  Dickens*  writings 
(for  we  do  not  hold  that  genius  itself  is 
in  a  position  of  immunity  against  the 
criticism  of  the  nioral  teacher)  is  sin- 
gularly elevated  and  pure.  It  is  true, 
that  in  his  earlier  works,  particularly 
the  Pickwick  Papers^  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  even  tiresome  recurrence  of 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  carousal. 
The  punch-bowl  figures  in  every  chapter, 
and  the  ringing  of  glasses  and  thumping 
of  the  toddy-stick  are  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment of  the  whole  play.  Many 
of  the  series  of  single  plots  hinge  on  the 
amusing  accidents  resultiug  from  an 
accidental  inebriety.  Even  Mr,  Piek^ 
wick^  whom  we  cannot  help  loving  for 
his  generosity,  his  fine  feelings,  and  his  \ 
sense  of  honor,  is  allowed  quite  too  often  \ 
to  get  entirely  drunk;  and  when  Mrs. 
Raddle  assails  him  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  as  he  is  retiring  from  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  drinking  party,  with  words 
like  these :  *^  Get  along  with  you^  you 
old  wretch^  old  enough  to  bo  his  grcmd- 
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father^  you  villain,  you^re  worte  tJuin 
any  of'^em^'*  we  cannot  help  wishing  the 
indignant  landlady  had  no  grounds  for 
her  abuse.  But  there  was  no  Maint  law 
in  London,  when  the  Pickwick  club 
flourished,  nor  is  there  to  this  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  trutlifulness  of 
these  sketches.  A  picture  of  EnglishTl 
or  even  American  life,  in  a  great  metro- 1 
poli?,  would  scarcely  be  complete  with- 
out introducing  tableaux  vivanta  of 
drunkenness.  The  subject  itself  is  not 
an  unlawful  one,  only  the  moral  purpose 
is  not  developed  quite  so  clearly  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Hogarth.  No  desperate 
admirer  will  be  likely  ever  to  venture 
npon  the  hypothesis  that  these  amusing 
•works  were  really  intended  as  **  tem- 
perance tales."  Gradually,  however, 
as  Dickens  seems  to  become  more  con- 
scious of  his  own  genius,  he  seeks  to 
connect  his  fame  with  the  enduring  con- 
victions of  good  men,  and  leave  out  of  I 
his  sketches  everytliing  that  mightl 
oflfend  our  moral  prejudices.  ^ 

In  the  merciless  satire  with  which  he 
has  handled  men  of  rank,  politicians, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  in  fact  every 
class  which  represent  pretensions  or 
claim  respect  above  what  is  accorded  to 
men,  as  such,  Dickens  has  not  spared 
the  clergy.  Perhaps  he  has  been  no 
more  unjust  to  these  last  than  to  the 
others;  but  the  American  readers,  living 
in  a  society  where  for  a  century  the 
clerical  profession  has,  for  the  most  part, 
represented  the  higliest  forms  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the 
best  specimens  of  personal  worth,  are 
somewhat  shocked,  that  the  religion  of 
Baxter  and  Bunyan,  of  Milton  and 
Vane,  has  so  far  degenerated  in  England 
as  to  produce  no  better  representatives 
than  "  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  shepherd,"  and 
the  "oily  Mr.  Chadband."  It  is  true, 
nothing  that  is  virtuous  or  to  be  reverea 
is,  or  could  be,  derided ;  but'«  goodness 
and  virtue  are  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
poor;  nor  are  those  men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  special  culture 
of  religion,  as  a  class,  hypocrites  and  im- 
postors. 

In  extenuation  of  this  fault,  it  must 
be  remembered  how  severely  our  author 
lias  satirized  what  is  technically  called 
^  good  society ;"  how  he  has  exposed  the 
pretensions  by  which  one  rank  of  men 
olaim  a  social  empire  over  another;  and 
how  the  very  society,  whose  artificial 
structure  he  has  assailed,  have  not  only 
borne  it  with  good  nature,  but  have 
rewarded  him  with  praise  and  bounty. 


When  he  came  to  America,  some  years 
ago,  his  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  his 
impulsive  indignation  at  injustice,  com- 
pelled him,  in  a  book  by  no  means  in* 
tellectually  worthy  of  his  fame,  to  Sati- 
rize our  coarse  manners,  our  tobacco 
eating,  our  passion  for  military  titles, 
our  fondness  for  the  display  of  wealth, 
and  to  rebuke  our  self-cherished  curse 
and  crime  of  enslaving  men.  We  re- 
ceived these  just  censures  with  a  hot 
and  unmanly  resentment,  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  imperturbable  good  hu- 
mor with  which  John  Bull  has 
pocketed  just  such  affronts  upon  himself, 
from  the  same  source,  for  a  series  of 
years. 

No  true  man  wishes  to  sink  himself 
in  his  profession.  There  are  pedantries 
and  exaggerations  lying  like  pit  falls  in 
all  the  chief  pursuits  of  men.  It  is  one 
of  the  common  incidents  of  an  oflSoe, 
that  imposes  itself  upon  the  general  re- 
spect, that  the  man  who  fills  it  gets  him- 
self imposed  upon,  and  starting  with  the 
purpose  of  making  dupes,  ends  by  be- 
coming one  himself.  The  poet  or  novel- 
ist who  cai>  describe  the  dangers  that 
beset  these  paths  of  life ,  who  can  indi- 
cate where  the  sublime  verges  upon  the 
ridiculous,  where  zeal  and  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  calling  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  becomes  singularity 
and  distortion,  does  for  us  a  good  and 
necessary  office.  Many  an  orator  has 
chosen  to  forego  a  grandiloquent  effort 
of  legal  eloquence,  on  an  occasion  when 
severe  taste  would  not  have  warranted 
the  indulgence,  by  recollecting  how  com- 
pletely Sergeant  Buzfuz  had  monopo- 
lized that  vein.  We  doubt  not  there  are 
pulpit  orators,  somewhat  covertly  re- 
lieving their  severer  studies  by  the  read- 
ing of  Dickens,  who  have  satisfied  them- 
selves ttiat  the  exhortations  which  fell 
BO  unctuously  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Olad- 
band,  would  not  quite  satisfy  their  own 
judgment,  though  they  might  the  too 
partial  judgment  of  their  congregation. 

With  these  reservations  and  qualifica- 
jtions,  the  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens' writings  is  unobjectionable.  They 
are  the  pictures  of  a  singularly  pure 
mind.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  them 
that  need  be  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  indelicacy.  He  does  not  cover  an 
offensive  meaning  under  specious  and 
equivocal  terms.  Ho  makes  no  occasion 
in  his  stoi-y  for  us  to  imagine  something 
which  may  not  bo  openly  told.  His 
subjects  are  out  of  the  range  of  a  pru- 
rient and  luxurious  fancy.    His  loves  are 
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the  pure  loves  of  marriage,  or  that  ]ead 
to  marriage.  He  is  English^  and  not 
JFVeneh^  in  his  love  of  home.  There  is 
a  pleasant  relish  of  domesticity  in  idl  his 
families,  however  poor.  The  domestic 
happiness  of  the  Kenwigs  redeems 
them  from  onr  contempt.  What  though 
Mr.  Micawher's  usual  expedient  of 
converting  his  promissory  note  into  cash 
repeatedly  fails  him  ?  he  is  far  from  being 
the  most  unhappy  of  men — his  children 
are  dutiful  and  atfectionate,  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  "  tcill  never  desert  himJ**  Our 
author  loves  children,  gives  them  a 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  their 
parents.  His  most  touching  sketches 
are  of  poor  orphans,  who  have  no  home, 
no  mother's  love,  and  who  grow  up  like 
Smike  and  Oliver  Twist,  haunted  with 
the  memory  of  infantile  cruelties. 

He  never  takes  sides  with  the  oppres- 
sor against  the  oppressed,  with  the 
moneyed  employer  against  the  laborer, 
"with  the  powerful  class  against  the  out- 
oast  and  the  poor.  His  principles  are 
thoroughly  and  practically  benevolent 
and  humanitarian.  He  has  lived  amid 
the  movements  of  the  inequalities  of 
rank  and  wealth,  palaces  and  castles 
adorned  with  the  costliest  trophies  of  all 
the  arts,  and  mouldy  and  rotten  cellars, 
where  want  and  toil  languish  and  die ; 
and  yet,  in  all  that  he  has  written,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  indignant  scorn  of 
the  wrongs  that  have  produced  these 
results.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  discover 
how  far  the  social  revolution,  progress- 
ing as  yet  peacefully,  and  destined  to 
effect  the  redemption  of  the  people  from 
beggary,  ignorance  and  crime,  may  be 
due  to  the  sentiments  and  feeling  electri- 
cally communicated  from  his  pen.  There 
were  themes  enough  in  the  past :  gentle 
hearts  might  be  touched  as  they  had 
been  before  by  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings of  forgotten  ages,  by  the  loves  and 
ibrtones  of  youth  and  beauty.    But  the 


stem  and  real  present  lay  under  Us 
sight,  its  obtrusive  objects  of  want  and 
woe  appealing  to  his  sensibilities,  its  old 
familiar  story  too  coarse  and  common- 
place for  gentle  poet  ever  to  have  told, 
its  awful  catastrophe  or  blessed  deliver- 
ance looming  in  the  near  future.  Wheth- 
er with  the  self-formed  purpose,  a  fol- 
lowing the  general  impulse  that  has 
awakened  in  men  of  thought  and  men 
of  feeling  a  new  interest  in  what  per- 
tains to  tlie  well-being  of  the  race,  he 
has  turned  the  min£  of  his  million 
readers  to  the  grave  problems  that  un- 
derlie the  structure  of  modem  society. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.  No  man  can  write  as 
frankly  as  Dickens  has  done,  without 
revealing  the  hue  and  quality  of  his  own 
spirit.  Judging  from  his  works,  he  is  a 
man  void  of  pride  and  of  malice,  full  of 
kindness  and  cheerfulness,  more  to  be 
loved  than  admired.  It  is  no  derogation 
to  this  estimate  of  his  character,  that  he 
has  conceived  and  portrayed,  with  all 
the  distinctness  of  persomd  knowledge, 
such  beings  as  Squeers,  Quilp,  and 
John  Chester,  monsters  that  libel  the 
most  contemptuous  conceptions  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  gentle  Shakespeare 
was  able  to  fathom  the  damnable  wick- 
edness of  an  lago,  and  Milton  found  in 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  nature  the 
fhll  proportions  of  the  sin  which  cast 
Satan  out  of  heaven.  The  fact  is,  we 
take  easy  cognizance  of  every  grade  of 
moral  feeling  below  our  own,  as  of 
stages  of  growth  we  have  but  lately 
passed  through;  while  our  conception 
of  ideal  excellence  is  but  little,  if  any, 
in  advance  of  the  standard  of  our  own 
lives.  No  man  could  invent  and  appre- 
ciate such  rare  natures,  as  those  of  the 
two  Peggottiee,  John  Jarndyce,  and 
sweet  Esther  Summerson,  without  being 
himself  kindred  in  soul  to  the  charaoten 
he  describes. 


trs 

WIND  AND   8BA. 


THE  Sea  is  a  jovial  comrade, 
He  Laaghs  wherever  he  goes ; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hale  repose ; 
He  lays  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Sua, 

And  shakes  all  over  with  glee, 
And  the  broad-backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the  shore, 
In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea  1 


But  the  Wind  is  sad  and  restless, 

And  cursed  with  an  inward  pain ; 
You  may  hark  as  you  will,  by  v^ey  or  hill, 

But  yon  hear  mm  still  complain. 
He  wails  on  the  barren  mountains^ 

And  shrieks  on  the  wintry  sea ; 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar,  and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shndders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

m. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices. 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best — 
The  laughter  that  slips  from  the  Ocean's  lips. 

Or  the  comfortless  Wind*s  unrest. 
Thcre^s  a  pang  in  all  rejoicing, 

A  joy  in  the  heart  of  pain. 
And  the  Wind  that  saddens,  the  Sea  that  gladdens, 
,    Are  singing  the  self-same  strain  1 


[T   THREE   CONVERSATIONS   WITH   MISS   GHESTBB. 
(Ctondoded  firom  page  IBS.) 

OHAPTEB  THIRD.  cally   Strong  and   healthy :    The  easy 

grace  of  motion,  the  pure  complexion, 

W  onght  I  to  apologize  for  the  nn-  ^e  perfect  outlines,  assure  me  of  that. 

3flecting  and  imprudent  manner  in  Intelleotuallv,  even  my  ideal — mine,  the 

1 1  had  so  suddenly  become  enam-  hypercritical,    the    dreamer.     For  the 

With  one  Whom  I  had  seen  twice  scope  of  her  thoughts,  their  direction 

of  whose  character,  abilities,  cul-  and  combination,  even  in  little  things, 

on,  I  had  had  but  the  most  transient  w^ere  such  as  those  in  which  I  had  spe- 

tnnities  of  judging  ?    Perhaps  so.  cially  and  most  lovingly  practised  my- 

thoughts,  however,  which  passed  self.    Morally — ^how  admirable  to  me— 

gh  my  mind  while  1  sat  in  my  qniet  sickened  witli  the  lean  righteonsness  of 

room,  and  meditated  npon  Miss  business  honor,    the   nndistinguishable 

er,  my  acquaintance  witli  her,  and  righteonsness  of  churches  choking  with 

tnre,  if  any  apology  be  needed  or  worldly  weeds,  the  utter  non-righteons- 

isible,  must  supply  it.    I  reflected,  ness  of  politicians  and  editors  inoon- 

fore,  somewhat  as  follows : —  ceivably  soulless,  soaked  and  seasoned  in 

>riou8ly  beautiful :     That  I  can  see  foulest   falsehood   until    their   original 

rho  am  wont  to  be  fastidious,  even  flavor,  not  in  itself  the  most  delicate,  had 

)  implication  of  affectation.    Physi-  disappeared  under  the  gross  superimpo* 
■^  v.— 18 
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dtion  of  "  practical  life  " — ^to  me,  weari- 
ed and  sickened  with  such,  how  bright 
and  noble  her  nurcstrained,  flashing  sar- 
casm, her  steady,  flaming  anger,  against 
little  men  !  Was  it  not  even  superflu- 
ously demonstrated  that  in  reading,  in 
study,  in  thought,  word  and  work,  wo 
might  bo  true  and  helpful  yokefellows  ? 
Desiring  things  noble  and  true,  and  work- 
ing for  them  i  And  that  she  would  bo 
truly  a  help — not  in  the  assumption  to 
herself  of  daily  drudgeries,  and  in  de- 
tails and  the  freeing  me  therefrom  (for 
how  pleasant  to  shoulder  my  proper 
moiety  of  such  burdens  I)  ;  but  in  think- 
ing with  parallel  and  coequal  vigor,  in 
the  same  field  of  thought;  in  writing, 
talking,  studying,  the  same  pursuit. 
What  a  limitless  dream  of  true  union 
and  interfusion  of  spirits! 

But,  a  prudent  elder  might  object, 
I  didn't  know  it ;  I  was  merely  hypotlie- 
tizing.  That  merely  means  that  my 
methods  of  observing  men  and  women, 
my  rules  for  managing  my  inductions, 
my  synthesis  and  analysis,  are  at  fault. 
But  as  long  as  my  experiments  do  not 
deceive  me,  I  shall  (mei  enim  unius  vel 
nutximi  interest)  rely  upon  them,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  chilly  vaticinations  of  an 
unfortunate  senior,  whose  own  faithless- 
ness has  wrought  its  like,  most  probably, 
in  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  so 
governed  his  opinions  of  them  all.  More- 
over, I  was  arrogant  or  wild  enough  to 
believe,  within  my  secret  soul,  that  the 
instinctive  delight,  and  the  now  and 
strange  tumults  antithetically  stirred 
within  me  by  this  troublous  Irene,  this 
war-arousing  Peace,  were  alone  premi- 
ses amply  justificatory  of  my  delicious 
conclusion.  And  it  must  and  shall  bo 
so,  if  indeed  she  will  embark  with  me — 
I  would  chant  to  her,  despite  the  cold 
old  man,  as  beseechingly  as  did  the  dam- 
sel to  Thalaba  the  Destroyer : — 

**  The  morn  is  young,  the  son  is  fair ; 
And  pleasantly,  through  pleasant  banks 

The  quiet  stream  flows  on — 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  mc? 
Thou  knowest  not  the  watery  way — 
Tho*  day  Is  fair,  yet  night  must  come~ 

Dar'st  thou  embark  with  me  ? 
Through  fearful  perils  thou  may*8t  pass— 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  ?" 

When  I  shall  speak  so  to  her,  with  the 
loving  assurance  of  the  last  words,  as- 
smning,  and  so  in  ))art,  at  least,  shaping, 
the  desired  reply,  shall  I  not  have  it  ? 

I  think,  yes. 

8ach  meditations  must  suffice  for 
apology,    I  Bonght  oat  a  carious  old  vol- 


ume which  I  had  found  at  a  book-stall— 
the  only  bibliographical  treasare  in  mj 
possession.  For  it  was  from  this  book 
that  I  desired  to  read  a  passage  to  Mias 
Chester — a  quaint  and  musical  chapter, 
hidden  among  the  mystical  musings  of 
the  nameless  old  German  author.  Name* 
les:?,  for  title-page  and  colophon  were 
both  gone,  and  my  bibliographic  lore  did 
not  suffice  me  to  discover  the  writer. 

What  Miss  Chester  would  say,  or  how 
she  would  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
coverless  old  book,  I  doubted.  Howev- 
er, I  went,  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  her,  as  per  agreement.  I  talked  a 
few  minutes,  abstractedly  and  nucon- 
nectedly,  upon  iudiflVrent  matters ;  but 
not,  of  course,  with  any  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Then  we  ej)oke  of  Heinrich 
Zschokke,  and  his  marvellous  power  of 
imagination ;  of  his  story  of  the  Sleep- 
walker; and  suddenly  I  remembered 
Miss  Chester's  former  reference  to  Hor- 
tensia's  recognition  of  the  vile  nature  of 
the  Italian  nobleman,  and  further,  of  her 
careful  avoidance  to  tell  me  whether  she 
had  actually  recognized  such  in  myself 
And  also,  something  suggested  to  me  to 
contrive,  now,  to  know  lully  what  she 
could  discover  on  that  subject.  With- 
out pausing  to  reconsider,  I  spoke — 

"  Miss  Chester,  do  you  remember  say- 
ing that  you  were  entirely  sure  of  your 
ability  to  resist  magnetic  forces  from 
other  persons  ?" 

"  I  am,  at  any  rate ;  although  I  do  not 
remember  saying  so.     Why  ?" 

"  Because,  I  desire  leave  of  you  to 
test  tlie  justice  of  a  suspicion  which  you 
entertain  of  me." 

"  I  don't  understand.     Test  it  how  ?" 

"In  this  way :"  and  I  hurried  on  with 
my  request,  lest  my  courage  should  fail 
me,  or  lest  auy  pause  should  admit  a 
blank  denial.  "  Let  me  dream  of  you 
as  I  did  before,  at  the  times  when  you 
felt  it ;  and  permit  the  magnetic  power 
to  be  intensified  as  far  as  you  dare  al- 
low. But,  meanwhile,  look  keenly ;  and 
consider  closely,  whether  in  me  you  ob- 
serve the  abominable  degradation  which 
I  see  that  you  believe  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  psychical  authority.  I 
would  not  ask  so  much  of  you,  without 
a  valid  reason,  either.  I  have  the  right, 
now,  so  far  as  1  can  use  it,  without  risk 
to  you,  to  relievo  myself  from  a  suspi- 
cion which  I  know  is  unfounded.  I  fell 
under  it  without  intention  or  wish.  Do 
me  the  justice  to  allow  me  the  only  prac- 
ticable chance  of  defence;  in  which, 
moreover,  the  cvidouce  is  to  be  sabmit* 
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ted  to  the  accuser,  and  the  verdict  to 
come  from  tho  same.  I  never  asked  to 
xebut  a  suspicion  before.  But  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  cuuld  fall  under  such  a 
one,  or  that  it  could  be  entertained  of 
me  by  one  so  pure  as  you." 

She  sat,  blushing,  with  eyes  ra^tdowu  ; 
sighed ;  looked  at  me  as  if  about  to 
speak ;  hesitated ;  looked  away  upon  tlie 
floor ;  at  last,  spoke. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  insist ;  and, 
honestly,  because  I  dread  to  have  that 
which  I  only  suppose,  now,  changed  into 
a  wretched  certainty.  But  if  you  do 
insist,  I  think  I  ought  to  grant  you  the 
trial." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  For  I 
know  what  I  am." 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  to  look  at  you, 
however.  That  would  originate  a  most 
unpleasant  self-consciousness.  I  will 
read,  and  you  may  exercise  your  privi- 
lege without  looking  at  my  face." 

She  took  up  the  old  book  I  had 
brought,  and  opened  it.  I  sat  still,  think- 
ing of  myself,  and  of  her.  I  knew  that 
my  soul  was  as  pure  as  her  own.  I  would 
vindicate  before  her  my  unsullied  honor. 
It  should  appear  to  her  that  there  might 
be  another  soul,  not  merely  competent 
to  consort  with  her  own  in  light  accom- 
plishments, in  intellectual  labor,  in  so- 
cial pleasure,  but  able  moreover  to  ride 
as  triumphantly  as  her  own  in  the  pure 
heaven  of  sunlighted  and  tranquil  con- 
templations, far  above  the  clouded,  dark, ' 
dirty  region  where  most  thoughts  are 
conversant — in  such  exercises  and  em- 
ployments as  are  likest  those  of  the 
Almighty  Soul,  or  as  we  innately  believe 
likest — in  pure  love,  and  in  the  wisdom 
accordant  thereto.  And  my  thoughts 
fled  away,  away ;  and  deeper  and  deeper, 
from  within  my  soul  arose  the  assertion 
of  purity  and  honor  unstained.  And  I 
added  a  meditation ;  that  the  perfect  be- 
ing upon  whom  my  contemplations  were 
so  intensely  concentered,  should  be  my 
own ;  that  my  hemispheric  life  should  be 
rounded  into  full  symmetry,  by  the  con- 
junction therewith  of  the  feminine 
thoughts  and  powers,  which,  by  virtue 
of  my  manhood,  I  could  not  have.  Thus 
I  meditated,  dreamed;  without  effort; 
without  wish  ;  for  no  such  delightful 
trance  had  ever  enrapt  me  before. 
And  so  my  conscious  intellection  quite 
departed ;  and  when  I  was  recalled  from 
my  intuitional  inner  life — not  now  by  a 
rode  and  angry  shock,  as  if  struck  upon 
the  face  by  one  insulted,  but  awaked  by  . 
a  sadden  strong  and  clear  exertion  of  in- 


dependent will — ^and  looked,  in  an  over- 
whelming dread,  which  would  lower 
upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  towards 
my  companion,  she  sat  with  her  face 
hidden  between  her  two  hands,  turned 
from  me,  bowed  down  upon  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  in  an  agony  of  passionate  weep- 
ing. 

I  could  not  ?peak — I  dared  not  speak. 
I  apprehended  alj  fatal  tilings.  It  never 
occurred  to  nie  to  doubt  the  power  of 
the  psychical  insight;  and  that  its  clear 
light  had  shone  upon  some  innermost  de- 
basement, of  which  I  had  been  most  pro- 
foundly and  innocently  ignorant,  I  des- 
pairingly believed.  And  that  was  the 
worth  of  all  my  wisdom  in  self-measure- 
ment and  self-estimation ! 

Miss  Chester  suddenly  sat  upright ; 
drove  away  her  emotion,  at  least  from 
outward  manifestation ;  hastily  dried 
her  tears ;  threw  back  the  hair  which 
had  fallen  in  heavy  bands  and  curls  over 
her  face ;  turned  her  eyes  straight  and 
steadily  to  my  own ;  and  said,  blushing- 
ly,  but  firmly,  "  I  most  fully  believe  you 
to  be,  and  to  have  been,  utterly  pure  and 
noble." 

"  Pure,  in  truth ;"  I  answered.  "  No- 
ble in  aspiration,  if  not  in  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  would  thank  you,  if 
thanks  were  due  for  justice  done." 

She  made  no  answer — apparently  lost 
in  some  recollection.  Nor  could  I  desire 
to  speak ;  for  I  exulted  in  silent  joy  at 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  and  honor 
which  I  had  felt  that  I  might  fairly 
clainx.  The  silence  was  prolonged  al- 
most to  awkwardness,  when  the  open 
piano  caught  my  eye,  and  I  said — 

**  You  promised  me  some  music,  Miss 
Chester.     Will  you  please  play  ?" 

She  arose,  and  crossing  to  the  instru- 
ment^ sat  down.    Then  she  asked — 

"  What  music  do  you  prefer  ?" 

"  Music  ?  If  you  will  play  me  such 
as  you  like,  I  will  promise  to  like  it." 

"That  is  too  compUmentaiy.  I  want 
the  music  to  please  you  in  itself." 

"  I  did  not  mean  a  compliment.  But 
does  it  displease  you  that  I  feel  certain 
that  I  should  of  myself,  choose  such  mu- 
sic as  you  would,  and  therefore  that  I 
may  trust  you  to  choose  for  me  ?" 

She  asked,  without  direct  answer,  and 
without  looking  at  mo —  "  Did  you  ever 
compose  any  music  ?" 

"  Only  in  one  way.  Sometimes  beau- 
tiful words  have  made  themselves  a  mel- 
ody for  me,  while  I  have  been  thinking 
them  over,  and  I  have  written  it,  and 
played  or  sung  it" 
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She  made  no  reply,  but  played  a  noo- 
torn.  It  was  intricate  and  mouotonons, 
I  thonght.  But  it  was  sad ;  and  threw 
me  into  mournful  thought.  And  I  dis- 
tingnislied  something  veiled  witliin  it,  as 
it  were ;  a  soul  of  hidden  meaning,  with- 
in the  exterior  sounds;  whose  existence, 
however,  was  only  suggested  to  me  at 
the  repeat  at  tlie  last  strain  but  one,  and 
in  the  last  strain.  As  the  full  chords  of 
the  last  cadence  died  into  silence,  I  said, 
almost  unconsciously — 

"  I  wish  I  might  hear  that  again." 

She  played  it  again.  And  that  second 
rendering  astonished  me.  The  music 
was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  I  could 
distinguish  tlie  same  ideas  and  strains 
which  I  had  heard  before.  But  the 
cadences  and  mournful  singing  of  the 
quiet  measures  took  on,  now,  a  new  and 
i^rtling  significance. 

The  composition  was  entirely  new  to 
ine.  As  I  said,  it  had,  at  first,  been 
simply  a  quiet  and  monotonous  perform- 
ance, difficult  of  execution  ;  and  not  until 
near  the  end,  as  my  ear  began  to  inter- 
pret the  singularly  repetitious  concatena- 
tions of  the  successive  strains,  did  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  any  meaning ;  and  even  that 
had  nearly  escaped  me.  At  the  second 
hearing,  however,  I  saw,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  more  clearly.  The  involved  and 
almost  superfluous  instrumentation,  the 
full  aod  sustained  harmonies  seemed  to 
liave  been  thrown  around,  as  shadowing 
veils  and  draperies,  to  hide  the  import 
of  the  thread  of  melody ;  or  to  conceal 
it  from  all  but  the  closest  observation. 
And  thus  it  came  to  me;  flashing  or 
streaming  up;  or  sounding  faintly  and 
dimly;  struggling  from  underneath  the 
enveloping  weight  of  the  great  volumes 
of  sound ;  scarcely  seen ;  as  one  might 
gaze  down  into  a  dark  ravine,  through 
boiling  mountain  mists,  and  here  and 
there  catch  a  glimpse  of  men,  dimly 
distinguished,  passing  upon  an  unknown 
errand.  In  such  a  way  I  gradually  be- 
came aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  were  presented 
before  me.  But  now,  moreover,  I  began 
to  be  conscious  of  a  strange,  and  yet  of 
an  uncommonly  clearly  indicated  signi- 
ficance in  the  music ;  although  it  is  per- 
haps a  question  liable  to  doubt,  how 
much  of  this  apparent  tangibility  of 
meaning  is  due  to  the  general  or  contem- 
poraneous condition  or  tendencies  of  my 
thoughts,  and  how  much  to  the  concep- 
tions and  executive  success  of  the  com- 
poser. But,  at  first  faintly,  as  from  an 
infinite  distance,  through  darkness  and 


clouds,  sorrowful  utterances  were  spok- 
en ;  wailings  of  some  one  alone,  fearful, 
rising  now  and  then  into  loud  sobs  and 
clamorous  cries  of  misery.  They  grew 
more  and  more  articulate ;  in  melancholy 
distinctness  they  now  resounded  clearly 
above  the  clinging  enwrapments  of  tbe 
full  accompaniment.  So  clear  was  the 
representation  that,  as  the  wailing  strains 
cried  out  to  me,  my  eyes  involuntarily 
filled  with  tears.  But  the  lamentations 
and  the  lonely  crying  faded  away.  Thea, 
muffled  and  dimly  as  l^efore,  came  an- 
other strain — a  lovely  and  sweet-flowing 
strain,  singing  first  from  afar  and  then 
from  nearer,  comfort  and  hope.  The 
wailing  cry  reconmienced,  as  if  the  un- 
happy one  sought  consolation  from  the 
singer ;  and  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  for 
a  time  were  chanted  together.  But  tbe 
sad  subordination  of  the  mourner  was 
modulated,  ere  long,  by  a  magical  re-pre- 
sentation of  the  same  musical  idea,  but 
a  sad  one  no  longer,  into  a  happy  and 
harmonious  sympathy  with  the  loftier 
joy;  and  tlie  whole  drama  was  auspi- 
ciously concluded  by  the  triumphant 
beauty  of  more  unconcealed  gl2ulnej>s 
which  had  first  struck  me  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  composition.  It  sang  and 
rejoiced  exceedingly ;  though  still  in  the 
strangely  restrained  and  hidden  under- 
current in  which  the  whole  air  was 
interpreted ;  in  lovely  and  happy  melody 
— the  still,  bright  happiness  of  perfect 
content. 

The  instrument  was  still.  The  lovely 
musician,  too,  sat  motionless,  but  evi- 
dently in  the  keen  excitement  of  an 
artist ;  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  cheeks 
flushed ;  even,  I  fancied,  refraining  from 
tears,  only  by  a  strong  effort. 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  more  music 
We  returned  to  our  former  seats. 

I  entertained  a  curious  hope  about  the 
music.  "Miss  Chester,"  said  I,  ''did 
you  compose  that  music  ?" 

She  answered;  with  confusion,  how- 
ever, and  evident  hesitation,  "  Yes." 

"  llave  you  ever  played  it  to  others 
than  me  ?" 

*'  Yes.    Two  or  three  times." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you  to  repeat  • 
it?" 

"No." 

"And  was  there  a  meaning  in  the 
music?" 

She  answered,  almost  inaudibly, "  Yes." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  I,  "  and  I  have 
discovered  it.  It  meant  sorrow ;  lone- 
liness; longing;  then  satisfaction  and 
joy.    Did  it  not?" 
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Of  that  I  was  quite  sure.  And  I  was, 
besides,  so  arrogant  as  to  hope  that  she 
meant  more  than  that ;  that  that  was  a 
nothing — dross — mere  miserable  husks 
— to  the  delicious  confession — the  sweet- 
est of  all  revelations — which  I  hoped  I 
had  heard.  For  I  dared  to  think  that 
she  had  spoken  her  longings  to  me  in 
the  music,  as  to  one  haply  able  to  supply 
the  desire  of  her  heart — to  drive  the  sor- 
row and  the  loneliness  far  away — that 
she  had  revealed  her  soul  to  me  in  that 
sweet  and  safe  unspoken  way,  trusting 
that  if  I  were  indeed  such  an  one  as  she 
desired,  I  should  understand  the  hiero- 
glyph— the  sacred  hidden  speech.  This 
was  the  tumultuously  joyful  hope  that 
illuminated  and  disturbed  my  mind ;  that 
nnsteftdied  my  hand ;  that  made  me 
tremble ;  that  almost  deprived  me  of  the 
command  of  my  voice.  But  still,  with 
on  ulterior  design — for  yet  there  was  a 
possibihty  that  1  might  by  error  be  pre- 
paring an  overwhelming  disappointment 
— I  had  hidden  all  that  part  of  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  music  for  which  I  car- 
ed, and  assumed,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing conceited,  the  completeness  of 
the  general  translation  which  I  gave  in 
words. 

With  sudden  coolness — more  delight- 
ful to  me  than  a  satistied  tone  could  have 
been,  for  I  interpreted  it  to  mean  disap- 
pointment at  the  shallow  reading,  and 
mortification  at  the  gratuitous  and  un- 
comprehended  expenditure  of  emotion, 
Miss  Chester  answered — 

"  You  are  right.  But  there  was  more; 
which,  however,  I  suppose  you  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  answered,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  I  could  command, 
seeing  that  her  answer  corroborated  my 
suspicion.  *'But  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  music ;  and  more, 
for  displaying  to  me  what  you  do  not 
grant  to  many — the  result  of  your  own 
thoughts,  and  the  workings  of  your  own 
soul." 

"  Have  I  ?"  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
bitterness. 

"  Yes ;  you  have.  But  I  was  to  read 
you  a  passage  from  an  old  book,  bearing 
upon  the  psychological  matters  of  which 

rou  and  I  have  some  experience.    Shall 
?" 

"  If  you  please,' '  she  «aid,  coldly  and 
witfi  evident  disinclination  to  listen. 

'*  I  will,"  I  replied.  "  And  I  had  liefer 
read  it  now,  than  before  the  beautiful 
music,  or  before  I  came  here  this  even- 
ing." 


Then  I  took  the  book,  and  read  from 
Cap.  Teriium^  commencing  with  the 
second  paragraph ;  rendering  the  old 
German  into  partly  correspondent  ^- 
glish,  as  follows : 

"  Now  shall  I  show  how  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  major  or  principal  sym- 
pathy which  worketh  from  Our  Lord  to 
his  creatures,  and  returneth  back  from 
them  to  him — whether  such  creatures 
possess  the  life  of  the  stone  only,  or  that 
and  the  life  of  the  tree,  or  those  and  the 
life  of  the  beast,  or  the  Hfe  of  the  man, 
which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  three  with 
the  Love  and  Wisdom  of  Our  Lord  there- 
in infused — the  sympathy  in  singulis, 

"  For  this  sympathy,  namely,  the  ra^jor, 
is  such  as  that  in  it  we  all,  who  are  hu- 
man, are  one ;  since  only  by  virtue  of 
intimate  oneness  could  interchange  and 
increase  of  life  be  permitted ;  therefore 
we,  our  fathers,  and  those  who  shall  fol- 
low us,  are,  except  for  tlie  extenuation  of 
Time,  one  and  the  same  being. 

'*  And  sith  it  be  so,  we  may  now  the 
readier  comprehend  the  case  of  such  who 
are  drawn  together  by  an  unisonous  na- 
ture, being,  in  course  of  accident,  put 
each  within  the  sphere  and  influence  of 
the  other.  But  first  I  would  discuss  the 
reasons  why  not  all  are  so  drawn  in  love 
to  consonance  of  society  and  unity  of 
thought  and  wiU.  This  is  like  that  case 
of  the  unfriendly  rivers,  whereof  the 
pure,  in  horror  of  the  other's  turbid  flow^ 
refused  mingling ;  and  ran  a  far  way  to 
the  sea,  apart  by  itself,  upon  a  line  drawn 
between.  For  in  such  wise  is  it  that 
pure  minds  are  wont  to  withdraw,  and 
not  to  have  converse  with  the  oonmion, 
the  maculated  souls  by  sin,  by  folly  and 
by  worldliness ;  so  as  that  they  do  har- 
bor all  alone,  and  thereby  do  oft-times 
miss  of  meetings  which  might  befall  to 
them  mingling  in  the  crowds.  And  like- 
wise, the  imperfection  which  sin  has 
seated  so  deeply  in  men  doth  cause  im- 
perfection of  body  and  of  mind,  contra- 
riously  to  the  will  of  the  imperfect ;  and 
that  imperfection,  meeting  another  im- 
perfection, may  not  consent  therewith, 
and  consent  and  union  may  not  be ;  no 
more  than  oil  may  mingle  with  water^ 
though  both  be  of  no  mean  nature  in 
themselves,  because  they  be  differently 
directed.  And  moreover,  the  perfeot- 
ness  of  this  union  can  by  no  means  be, 
except  between  a  man  and  a  woman; 
for  they  be  so  by  Our  Lord  made,  alike 
yet  differing,  as  that  the  strong^  and 
wisdom  of  the  one  may  counterbalance 
the  weakness  of  the  other,  and  the  lev- 
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iDg  and  intDitions  of  her  natnro  may  fill 
many  offices  which  the  man  cannot  do. 
For  no  one  nature,  less  than  Our  Lord's, 
is  perfect.  And  the  two  things  which 
be  most  extreme  in  contradiction  one  of 
another ;  and  thus  the  qniet  and  loving 
woman  and  the  strong  and  bold  man ;  do 
in  their  synthesis  and  unity  arise  into 
truth  and  perfection,  sucli  as  our  human- 
ity may  attain,  before  we  arise  into  the 
heaven  of  Our  Lord. 

"  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  noble  Ix)vo 
of  perfect  union  is  rare ;  since  to  it  there 
go  many  conditions  preliminary  and 
needful ;  aud  also  many  there  be  which 
I  do  not  here  enumerate  ;  treating  them 
in  full  in  another  place ;  and  moreover, 
untrue  torsions  and  perversions  from  the 
trainiog  and  governance  suffered  in 
youth,  do  discourage  and  weaken  the 
Inner  Truth ;  insomuch  that  where  such 
persons  may  perchance  be  cognizant 
each  of  the  other,  the  woman  saith  no- 
thing, since  she  believeth,  by  her  instruc- 
tions had,  that  love  and  a  perceived 
union  should  ever  be  quite  concealed,  and 
not  by  any  means  intimated  to  any ;  and 
she  doth  no  longer  clearly  see  the  light 
of  that  Truth  which  would  advise  to  the 
speedy  signification  of  the  recognized 
wish.  Nor  doth  the  man  speak,  for  he 
is  by  the  false  humility  taught  by  his 
governors  inured  to  hide  his  goodness  in 
silence ;  for  poverty ;  or  for  small  learn- 
ing ;  or  for  some  empty  crust  or  ghost  of 
accident;  insomuch  that  he  repels  and 
silences  the  Inner  Truth  which  would 
fain  speak  to  the  woman. 

"  But  seldom  therefore  doth  it  fall  out 
that  such  are  revealed  to  one  another  by 
the  speech  of  the  inner  voice ;  and  they 
be  by  that  voice  known  one  to  another, 
having  articulated  naught ;  and  if  only 
they  be  such,  by  fortune  of  their  life  and 
experience,  that  they  have  lived  in  tlie 
freedotn  of  the  thoughtful ;  and  if  haply 
they  do  speak,  and  their  spoken  minds 
do  harmonize  in  that  outer  manifestation 
of  the  true  life  hidden  beneath  the  three- 
folded  veil  of  the  body,  the  mind  and 
the  will,  then  sad  and  miserable  is  their 
after-lot  if  they  shall  then  depart  either 
from  the  other.  For  having  let  go  the 
unity  and  beauty  in  living,  which  is  tlie 
fortune  of  few,  and  which  Our  Lord  thus 
presents  ready  at  their  hand,  right  is  it 
that  they  should  not  frowardly  prevail 
to  have  the  precious  jewels  of  Our  Lord 
sabmitted  as  vile  wares  to  the  unsteady 
ohoice  of  their  careless  hesitation  and 


tardy  folly.  And  not  twice  within  the 
small  life  of  man  is  that  to  happen ;  nor, 
truly,  oftener  than  once  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men." 

I  laid  the  book  away,  in  silence.  I 
dared  not  look  at  Miss  Chester.  I  had 
spoken,  more  clearly  than  the  music.  I 
had  shot  my  bolt,  but  I  dared  not,  for 
the  moment,  question  whether  Uie  mark 
was  hit.  Yet  the  misery  of  the  suspense 
forthwith  arose  over  the  hesitation;  I 
looked ;  but  she  sat  motionless,  looking 
down.  I  could  not  bear  to  wait,  or  to 
leave  anything  longer  indefinite. 

"  Irene,"  I  said — 

She  started,  but  did  not  answer,  nor 
look  up. 

"  Irene,  the  old  man  from  whom  I  read, 
spoke  for  me  ;  and  what  he  says  is  true. 
I  desire  to  confess  to  you  that  I  hid  part 
of  tlie  truth,  in  interpreting  the  music  to 
you,  so  that  I  might  answer  what  I  be- 
lieved it  said,  in  the  same  hidden  way. 
But  my  interpretation  was  bolder  and 
deeper  than  I  said.  If  I  understood  the 
music,  you  will  not  be  vexed  that  I  am 
so  free  to  call  you  Irene." 

She  did  not  move  nor  speak.  I  dared 
to  take  her  hand.  Ic  resisted  not ;  but 
as  I  touched  her,  she  trembled,  and 
sighed. 

"  Irene,  if  I  understood  the  voice  of 
the  music,  I  may  hold  your  hand  in  mine. 
But  will  you  not  raise  your  eyes  to 
mine?" 

She  did.  And  the  sad  beauty  of  her 
.  deep  eyes,  for  they  swam  in  springing 
tears,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears 
upon  her  flushed  cheeks,  brought  tears 
into  my  own.  Sadly  and  steadily,  but 
as  if  with  intonsest  effort,  she  gazed. 

"Irene — my  Irene — if  I  understood 
the  voices  of  the  music,  I  may  love  you ; 
and  you  will  love  me — and  be  my  Irene 
— ^my  Peace — my  life-long  peace.'* 

Still  she  answered  not ;  but  her  tears 
overflowed  now. 

*'  You  will  not  deny  me,  Irene,  will 
you  ?"  I  drew  her  towards  ine  and  kissed 
her.  She  did  not  endeavor  to  prevent 
it.    She  returned  the  ki.<s. 

And  though  she  did  afterwards  with-' 
draw  herself  from  within  my  arms,  and 
gently  insisted  that  I  must  go,  for  that 
time,  offering  me  the  farewell  kiss,  of 
her  own  accord;  and  though  we  have 
been  often  out  of  each  others  sight,  my 
Irene — ^my  beloved  wife — and  I  have 
never  been  parted  since. 
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BUT  also  larger  animals  are  tlius  car- 
ried about  by  as  yet  little  known 
modes  of  conveyance.  There  exist,  among 
others,  countless  examples,  from  the  old- 
est times  to  our  own,  of  mice  and  rats, 
insects,  fishes  and  reptiles  being  carriecl 
off  by  storms  and  whirlwinds  far  from 
home.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  long  and 
violent  rain  in  the  heart  of  France 
brought  with  it  millions  of  well-sized 
fishes,  which  were  eagerly  devoured  by 
hosts  of  storks  and  crows,  and  other 
birds,  that  cn,rao  suddenly  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind  to  share  in  the  rich 
and  unexpected  repast.  Rains  of  frogs 
are  even  more  frequent,  and  have,  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  occurred  in  almost 
every  country. 

-  Far  more  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  spontaneous,  though  casual,  journeys 
of  certain  animals  ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  almost  invisible  gossamer  of 
Enrope,  floating  in  the  air  on  a  silvery 
thread.  They  w^ere  a  marvel  to  former 
days,  and  Chaucer  even  says — 

"  As  sore  some  wonder  at  the  cause  of  thunder, 
On  ebb  and  flood,  on  gosomer^  and  mist. 
And  on  all  thing  till  the  cause  is  wist." 

The  tiny  aeronauts  may  be  seen,  on  al- 
most any  fine  day  in  autumn,  spinning  a 
wondrously  fine  thread  without  fastening 
it,  and  then  letting  it  waft  about,  until  it 
Ls  strong  enough  to  carry  them.  All  of 
a  sudden  they  shoot  out  their  web,  and 
mount  aloft,  even  when  no  air  is  stirring. 
And  on  these  slender  threads  they  tra- 
vel, we  know  not  how  far,  for  Darwin 
found,  800  miles  from  shore,  thousands 
of  these  little  red  sailors  of  the  air,  each 
on  its  own  line,  fall  down  upon  his  ves- 
sel. Various  and  curious  have  been  the 
surmises  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  their 
mysterious  power  to  float  in  the  air.  As 
they  are  mostly  observed  on  misty  days, 
when  a  heavy  dew  falls,  it  has  been 
thought  that  their  filmy  thread  might 
get  entangled  in  the  rising  dew,  and  by  its 
brisk  evaporation  be  enabled  to  rise  even 
with  the  additional  weight  of  the  spider. 
Others  have  discovered  that  the  little 
creatures  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  electricity,  and  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  their  airy  voyages.  Their 
threads  are  said  to  be  negative  electric, 
and  consequently  repelled  by  the  lower 
atmosphere,  but  attracted  by  the  higher 


layers,  which  are  positive.  This  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  in  the  meantime,  we 
can  bat  repeat:  Ilearken  unto  this; 
stand  still  and  consider  the  wondrous 
works  of  God  I 

'  Among  the  well-known  causes  of  such 
spontaneous  and  irregular  migrations, 
none  is  so  frequent  and  so  all-powerful 
as  hunger.  The  wild  ass  of  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  the 
wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his 
dwelling,  leaves  the  deserts  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  feeds  in  summer  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Lake  Aral ;  in  fall 
they  migrate  by  the  thousand  to  the 
north  of  India,  and  even  to  Persia.  The 
hare  of  Siberia,  and  the  rat  of  Norway, 
the  reindeer,  and  the  musk-ox,  all  leave 
at  their  season  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
travel,  impelled  by  hunger,  to  southern 
latitudes.  More  regular  are  the  lem- 
mings, a  kind  of  Lapland  marmot.  Scar- 
city of  food,  or  over-population  drives 
them  once  or  twice  every  26  years,  in 
prodigious  bands,  ftom  the  Kolal  and 
Lapland  Alps,  one  species  to  the  east, 
another  to  the  west.  A  terrible  scourge, 
they  devastate  field  and  garden,  ruin  the 
harvest,  and  hardly  spare  the  contents 
of  houses.  Turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  they  march  on  in  a  direct, 
straight  line,  undeterred  by  mountain, 
river,  or  lake,  passing  boldly  through 
village  and  town,  until  their  ranks,  thin- 
ned by  numerous  enemies,  are  lost  in 
dense  forest<»,  or  they  reach  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  there  end  both  their  journey 
and  their  life.  Other  bands  go  through 
Sweden  and  perish  in  the  Gulf  of  Bos- 
nia, so  that  but  rarely,  and  often  after 
an  interval  of  long  years,  small  armies 
re-unite  again  and  turn  their  steps  once 
more  towards  home. 

Of  the  lower  animals,  molluscs  and  in- 
fusoria travel  probably  in  largest  num- 
bers ;  their  hosts  are  literally  countless, 
and  it  is  well  known  how  they  give  a 
peculiar  color  to  large  tracts  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  insects  is  their  migration.  They 
appear  in  large  flights  from  unknown  re- 
gions, in  places  where  they  have  never 
been  seen  before,  and  continue  their 
course,  which  nothing  can  check  for  a 
moment.  They  fly,  they  jnmp,  they 
even  crawl,  for  hosts  of  slow,  clomsy 
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caterpillars  have  been  mot  with  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  broad  rivers.  The  more 
disgusting  tliey  are,  the  more  persevering 
their  labors  to  fill  the  earth.  The  bed- 
bng,  that  most  hated,  and  yet  most  faith- 
ful companion  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  was  not  even  known  in  Europe 
before  the  eleventh  centurv,  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Strasburg,  and  then,  with 
the  beds  of  exiled  Huguenots,  was 
brought  to  London,  The  far  more  use- 
ful silkworm,  on  the  other  hand,  defies 
all  our  care  and  attention,  and  will  not 
travel  beyond  the  reach  of  his  beloved 
friend  and  only  food,  the  mulberry-tree, 
whose  leaf  has  to  be  destroyed  by  a  vile 
caterpillar  to  be  changed  into  bright,beau- 
tiful  silk.  A  native  of  Asia,  this  worm 
also  was  used  in  China  long  before  any 
other  nation  knew  of  its  existence ;  in 
the  sixth  century  a  monk  brought  the 
first  eggs  in  his  bosom  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  emperor,  Justinian,  at  once 
spread  the  new  branch  of  industry  zeal- 
ously through  Greece.  When  king  Ro- 
ger of  Sicily  conquered  that  land,  he 
carried  the  silk- worm  home  with  him,  as 
his  most  precious  booty,  and  introduced 
it  into  Sicily.  From  thence  it  was  with 
equal  care  carried  further  North,  and 
finally  also  to  this  country. 

The  bee  loves  the  West  so  dearly,  that 
it  is  not  found  beyond  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
great  pains  had  to  be  taken  to  carry  it 
into  Siberia,  especially  the  district  of 
Tobolsk.  Unknown  to  America,  it  had 
no  sooner  reached  our  shores,  in  1676, 
than  it  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  all 
over  the  continent.  "The  fly  of  the 
English,''  soon  became  an  abomination 
of  the  Indian,  because  their  appearance 
in  the  woods  was  to  them  a  sure  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Even 
now  it  leads  the  great  movement  to- 
wards the  West :  first  is  heard  the  busy 
humming  of  the  bee,  then  the  squatter's 
weighty  axe,  and  after  him  the  German's 
strange  jargon. 

Ants  also  have  their  well-known  mi- 
grations, and  aimless  as  they  seem  to  be 
to  human  eye,  blindly  as  the  little  in- 
sects seem  to  wander  in  the  dust,  still 
they  go  as  little  astray  as  the  countless 
stars  in  heaven.  The  black  ant  of  the 
East  Indies,  especially,  becomes  even  use- 
ful to  man.  They  travel  in  countless 
hordes ;  the  fields  are  black  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  field  and  forest  are 
left  bare  behind  them.  Boldly  they  en- 
ter human  dwellings;  they  sweep  over 
roof  and  garret,  ceUar  and  kitdien ;  no 


corner,  no  crevice,  ever  so  small,  remains 
unexplored,  and  no  rat  or  mouse,  no 
cockroach  or  insect  can  be  found  after 
their  instinct  has  moved  these  not  un- 
welcome guests  to  continue  their  march. 

Very  different  are  the  migrations  of  the 
fearful  locust,  that  ancient  symbol  of 
mighty  conquerors,  laying  bare  country 
after  country,  as  an  overshadowing  and 
dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven.  Their  homo  is  in  the  far  East,  in 
places  near  tlio  desert.  There  they  depo- 
sit their  eggs  in  the  sand;  when  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  their  young 
emerge  without  wings  from  the  ground ; 
but  when  mature,  they  rise  on  the  first 
faint  breeze  that  stirs,  and  fly,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader,  in  masses  so  hnge 
and  so  dense,  that  the  air  is  darkened 
and  the  sound  of  their  wings  heard  like 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  ocean.  In 
immense  flights  they  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  penetrating  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  crossing  apparently 
without  difficulty  the  wide  waters  be- 
tween Africa  and  Madagascar  and  from 
Barbary  to  Italy.  They  have  been  seen 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  a  few  have 
even  been  met  with  in  Scotland.  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  will 
derness,  for  they  destroy  all  vegetable 
life  with  unfailing  certainty,  and  thus 
often  cause  famine,  whilst  the  myriads 
of  corpses  which  they  leave  behind,  poi- 
son the  air  and  not  unfrequently  produce 
disease  and  pestilence.  Well  did  the 
Jews  of  old  know  this  fierce  plague  and 
well  can  we  understand  how  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit  could  appear  to  the 
inspired  seer  in  the  form  of  a  fearfully 
armed  locust. 

On  the  easiest  routes  and  in  the  most 
favorable  element  for  locomotion,  travel 
fishes,  in  incessant  movement;  even 
swift  birds,  in  their  rapid  and  unwearied 
flight,  must  yield  the  palm  to  them,  the 
eagle  to  the  shark,  the  swallow  to  the 
herring.  Their  form,  also,  is  so  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  swift  and  easy 
motion,  that  the  unavoidable  resistance 
of  the  fluid  in  which  they  travel,  never 
seems  to  impede  their  progress.  While 
birds,  when  they  undertake  long  flights, 
are  often  obliged  to  alight,  and  oven  try 
to  rest  on  the  yards  of  vessels ;  fishes 
never  seem  to  be  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  to  require  respite  or  repose.  Sharks 
are  known  to  have  kept  pace  with  fast- 
sailing  ships  during  whole  long  voyagesi, 
and  to  have  sported  around  uiem  as  in 
mockery. 
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lOwn  and  for  unknown  pnrposee, 
ay  mountain  brooks  and  in  the 
an,  fiehes  are  seen  in  nnceasing 
larting  in  all  directions,  travel- 
Bingle,  and  now  in  shoals.  Their 
onmejs  are  mostly  undertaken 
irpose  of  spawning ;  the  delicate 
moves  soutliward  when  its 
es,  and  the  beautifol  sardine  of 
terranean  goes,  in  spring,  west- 
1  returns  in  autumn  to  the  east. 
^n  of  northern  Europe  is  seen 
ascend  the  great  rivers  of  the 
t,  and  the  ornnl,  or  migratory 
'  the  polar  seas  travels,  we  know 
,  through  river  and  lake,  up 
Baikal,  and  there  swims,  in 
1  alternations,  but  always  in 
crowds,  first  on  the  southern 
.  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
f  the  salmon  are  probably  best 
)ecause  the  fish  was  a  favorite 
n  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  yet, 
inough,  is  found  in  every  sea  in 
0,  near  the  equator,  and  off  New 
only  not  in  the  Mediterranean. 
98  in  large,  triangular  masses  up 
reat  northern  rivers  of  Europe, 
I  America.  They  enter  Bohe- 
Shakespearo  by  sea,  sailing  up 
Elbe ;  they  approach  Switzer- 
;he  green  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  by  a 
«f  8,000  miles  up  the  Amazon ! 
)wds  are  not  unfrequently  so 
;t  they  actually  stem  for  awhile 
nt  of  mighty  rivers ;  still  these 
e  formed  with  great  regularity. 
iffest  and  largest  females  lead — 
mich  will  rejoice  the  strong- 
7omen  of  our  age — ^followed  by 
■  the  same  sex,  travelling  two 
at  regular  intervals ;  after  them 
)  males  in  like  order.  With  a 
)  the  distant  roai'ing  of  a  storm, 
I  up  the  stream,  now  sporting 
^aceful  motion,  and  now  dart- 
i  with  lightning  speed  that  the 
ot  follow.  Do  tliey  come  to 
)k  or  wall  that  impedes  their 
)y  leap  with  incredible  force, 
lat  the  effort  until  they  have 
i  the  difficulty ;  it  is  even  said, 
bhe  foot  of  cataracts,  they  will 
r  tail  in  their  mouth  and  then, 
letting  it  go,  like  an  elastic 
«e  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the 
IS  they  travel  on,  undismayed 
red,  until  they  have  found  a 
place  for  depositing  their  eggs, 
the  same  marvellous  instinct  re- 
r  after  year,  to  the  distant  ocean« 


It  is  in  their  connection  with  the 
wants  of  men,  however,  that  these 
migrations  of  fishes  become  most  im- 
portant and  interesting.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  furnish  the  sole  food 
of  some  nations,  and  contribute  in  others 
a  vast  and  cheap  supply  that  covers  the 
table  of  the  poor  man  with  plenty. 
Migrating  fishes  are  thus  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  invaluable  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  by  which  thousands  sunport 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  whiok 
at  certain  times,  form  the  exclusive  food 
of  whole  races,  as  the  sturgeon,  upon 
which  all  Greek  Christians  subsist  dur- 
ing their  long  and  rigorous  fasts.  Hence, 
also,  the  importance  of  the  herring,  a 
small,  insignificant  fish,  which  yet  gives 
food  to  miUions,  and  employment  to  not 
less  than  8,000  decked  vessels,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  open  boats  employed  in 
the  same  fishery.  Where  their  home  is, 
man  does  not  know ;  it  is  only  certain 
that  they  are  not  met  with  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and 
that  the  genuine  herring  never  enters  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hence  remained  un- 
known to  the  ancients*  In  April  and 
June,  all  of  a  sudden,  innumerable 
masses  appear  in  the  northern  seas, 
forming  vast  banks,  often  thirty  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide.  Their  depth 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  their  denseness  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact,  that  lances  and  harpoons  thrust 
in  between  them,  sink  not  and  move  not, 
but  remain  standing  upright  I  Divided 
into  bands,  herrings  also  move  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Long  before  their  arrival, 
already  their  coming  is  noticed  by  the 
flocks  of  sea-birds  that  watch  them  from 
on  high,  whilst  sharks  are  seen  to  sport 
around  them,  and  a  thick  oily  or  slimy 
substance  is  spread  over  their  columns, 
coloring  the  sea  in  daytime,  and  shining 
with  a  mild,  mysterious  light  in  a  dark, 
still  night  The  sea-ape,  the  ^^  monstrous 
chimera  "  of  the  learned,  precedes  them, 
and  is,  hence,  by  fishermen  called  the 
king  of  the  herrings.  Then  are  first 
seen  single  males,  often  three  or  four 
days  in  c^vance  of  the  great  army;  next 
follow  the  strongest  and  largest,  and  after 
them  enormous  shoals,  countless  like  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  stars  in 
heaven.  They  seek  places  that  abound 
in  stones  and  marine  plants,  where  to 
spawn,  and  like  other  animals  they 
frequent  the  localities,  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  at  a  regular 
time,  so  that  they  may  be  expected  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
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Otber  fishes  Imvo  strange  pebiiliarities 
connected  with  their  travels.  Thus,  we 
are  told  that  the  mackerels  spend  their 
winter  in,  what  would  appear  to  others, 
a  most  uncomfortahle  position.  In  the 
Arctic  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
soon  as  winter  comes,  they  deliberately 
plunge  their  head  and  the  anterior  part 
of  their  body  into  deep  mud,  keep- 
ing their  tails  erected,  standing  straight 
up.  This  position  they  do  not  change  until 
spring,  when  they  emerge,  in  incredible 
numbers,  from  their  hiding-places  and 
go  soutliward  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  in  more  genial  waters. 
Still  they  are  so  firmly  wedded  to  this 
element  that  they  die  the  instant  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
shine  with  phosphorescent  light. 

The  eel  is  the  strangest  of  travelling 
fishes;  he  even  performs  journeys  on  laud. 
In  hot,  dry  summers,  when  ponds  and 
pools  are  exhausted,  he  boldly  leaves  his 
home,  and  winding  through  thick  grass, 
makes  his  way,  by  night,  to  the  nearest 
water.  He  is  a  great  gourmand,  more- 
over, and  loves  young  tender  peas  so 
dearly  that  ho  will  leave  the  river  itself 
and  climb  up  steep  banks  to  satisfy  his 
desire  and,  alas!  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  wicked  men.  Other  fishes  travel  in 
large  crowds  all  night  long,  and  a  perch 
in  Tranquebar  not  only  creeps  on  shore, 
but  actually  climbs  up  tall  fan-palms,  in 
pursuit  of  certain  shell-fish,  which  form 
its  favorite  food.  Covered  with  .viscid 
slime,  he  glides  smoothly  over  the  rough 
bark ;  spines,  which  he  may  sheathe  and 
unfold  at  will,  serve  him  like  hands  to 
hang  by,  and  with  the  aid  of  side  tins  and 
a  powerful  tail  he  pushes  himself  upward, 
thus  completing  the  strange  picture  of 
fish  and  shell-fish  dwelling  high  on  lofty 
trees. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  tliis  amaz- 
ing mobility  of  fishes  stands  the  com- 
parative quiet  of  Amphibia,  which, 
double-dealing  creatures  as  they  are, 
now  claim  the  dry  land  as  their  home 
and  now  the  deep  waters.  The  cunning 
lizard,  the  creeping  snake,  the  venomous 
toad,  or  the  voracious  crocodile,  in  fine, 
all  the  disgusting  animals  of  this  class, 
whom  man  looks  upon  with  awe  or 
horror,  are  fortunately  bound  to  the 
glebe  on  which  they  are  born,  and  of 
them,  as  of  reptiles,  few,  if  any,  love  to 
travel.  The  \iolet  crab  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  is  almost  the 
only  one  among  them  all  that  under- 
takes long  journeys.  They  live  on  firm 
land  only,  far  from  the  ocean,  hid  in 


dark  cayes  or  caverns  of  the  monntaiiiB. 
But  once  in  tlie  year,  in  April  or  Majf 
the  sun,  the  heat  and  love  penetrate  the 
thick  armor  of  these  cold-blooded  beings. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  burst  forth,  from 
cleft  and  crevice,  and  move  in  crowds 
of  hundreds  and  thousands,  so  that  the 
ground,  the  roads  and  woods  are  covered 
with  tiieir  uncouth  sliapes.  The  vast 
army  travels  in  strict  battle  array  ;  first 
come  strong  men,  then  the  females  in 
closely  packed  columns,  fifty  to  six^ 
yards  wide,  and  often  half  an  hour  long. 
They  prefer  moving  at  night,  and  the 
loud  rattling  of  their  armor,  which 
sounds  like  the  falling  of  fierce  hail, 
wakes  old  and  young.  During  the  day 
they  rest  at  least  twice,  and  hide  from 
the  hot  sun ;  with  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing they  set  out  once  more.  Instinct 
shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  the 
ocean ;  nothing  arrests  their  march,  and 
they  never  break  their  ranks.  If  rocks 
or  walls  impede  their  way,  they  scale 
them  with  untiring  perseverance ;  if  a 
house  blocks  up  their  road,  they  oooUy 
enter  at  the  open  window,  frighten  for  a 
moment  the  astonished  inmates,  but 
move  peaceably  out  at  the  other  side  and 
pursue  their  march.  If  men  try  to  arrest 
them,  they  rise  with  great  indignation, 
stretch  out  their  huge  claw,  and  open 
and  shut  it  with  a  loud  noise.  Only 
when  they  are  violently  frightened  they 
show  real  alarm,  and  hurry,  in  wild, 
reckless  flight,  in  all  directions;  they 
recover,  however,  very  soon,  form  again 
at  a  short  distance,  and  march  bravely 
onward.  The  inj ury  they  do  arises  mnoli 
less  from  what  they  eat  than  from  the 
destruction  of  fields  and  gardens,  in 
which  they  trample  down  and  break 
with  their  claws,  everything  that  is  in 
their  way.  It  is  another  strange  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  only  few,  the 
strongest,  return  to  their  mountain  home, 
by  far  the  larger  number  are  so  lean  and 
weak,  that  they  cannot  perform  the  long 
journey  back,  and  serve  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry on  the  sterile  beach  of  the  Antilles. 

As  the  liquid  wave  sustains  the  rapid 
fish,  so  the  still  lighter  air  bears  the 
swift  bird  on  broad  wings.  The  number 
of  birds  who  always  remain  in  the  same 
region  is  extremely  small ;  by  far  the  most 
avail  themselves  of  their  admirable 
means  of  locomotion  to  go  to  very  great 
distances,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hard- 
ships of  winter,  and  to  exchange  th« 
snow-covered  fields  of  the  north  for  the 
sunny  regions  of  lower  latitudes.  Some 
are  perfect  cosmopolites.    The  raven  is 
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xii«t  with,  not  only  throughout  Europe, 
but  croaks  mournfully  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas;  he 
wings  his  sombre,  heavy  flight  to  distant 
India,  and  haunts  the  wealthy  houses 
of  Calcutta.  He  forces  his  way  with 
daring  impudence  over  the  guarded 
shores  of  Japan,  dwells  a  free  citizen  in 
the  United  States,  looks  with  equal 
gravity  into  Mount  Etna  and  ice-covered 
Hecla,  and  braves  the  rigor  of  the  arctic 
regions  as  far  as  the  Melville  Island. 

Generally,  however,  birds  have  a 
home,  from  which  they  only  migrate  at 
stated  times,  to  find  a  supply  of  food  and 
a  temperature  well  suited  to  reproduc- 
tion. Their  admirable  powers  of  motion 
enable  them  to  circulate,  for  these  pur- 
poses, more  widely  and  more  freely  all 
over  the  earth  than  any  other  class  of  ani- 
mals. In  this  they  are  led  by  the  same  in- 
stincts from  the  Almighty,  that  direct 
alike  tho  life- withering  flights  of  the  lo- 
cust, and  the  cheerful  migrations  of  the 
Bwallow.  They  are  never  deceived  in 
their  time  by  any  peculiarity  of  wind  and 
weather;  for  truly,  "the  stork  in  the 
heavens  knoweth  her  appointed  time,  and 
the  turtle,  and  the  crane  and  the  swal- 
low observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 
It  even  seems  as  if  certain  impulses  were 
given  to  birds,  independent  of  their  early 
imitative  propensities,  which  must  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  Almighty  power 
that  governs  the  Universe.  How  else 
could  the  instinct  of  migration  be  felt 
by  birds  kept  in  cages,  whom  neither 
cold  nor  want  of  food  could  influence. 
And  yet  birds,  who  were  raised  from 
the  e^z^  who  never  saw  the  flight  of 
their  brethren,  never  heard  the  voice  of 
their  companions,  will,  at  the  appointed 
time,  become  restiess,  show  an  insur- 
mountable uneasiness,  and  when  let 
loose,  dart  ofi",  as  if  guided  by  the  com- 
pass, to  join  their  unknown  friends  on 
their  journey.  Little,  delicate  beings, 
these  feeble  birds  of  passage,  supported 
by  the  hand  of  Him  before  whom  not 
one  of  the  sparrows  on  the  house-top  is 
forgotten,  bear  up  against  storms  of 
snow  and  rain,  and  make  their  way 
through  such  vast  turbulence  as  would 
apparently  embarrass  and  retard  the 
most  hardy  and  resolute  of  the  winged 
nation.  Vet  they  keep  their  appointed 
time  and  season,  and  in  spite  of  frost 
and  winds,  return  to  their  station  on 
earth,  to  gladden  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
men.  Besides  these  birds  that  visit  the 
temperate  zone  during  the  mord  genial 
parts  of  the  year,  and  add  so  greatly  to 


the  beauty  and  music  of  our  groves,  in 
spring  and  summer,  there  are  others, 
and  those  a  numerous  tribe,  that  wing 
their  way  to  the  same  regions  when  the 
reign  of  winter  has  cx)mmenced.  When 
the  arctic  seas,  and  lakes  and  river 
present  an  unbroken  field  of  impenetrable 
ice,  various  waterfowl,  swans,  geese  and 
ducks,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others 
seek  a  warmer  climate  to  the  south.  In 
their  travels  each  variety  of  birds  has 
not  only  its  own  appointed  time,  but  also 
its  own  peculiar  way  of  arranging  their 
vast  armies.  Some  fly  singly,  and  some 
in  groups,  others  migrate  in  thousands. 
Most  travel  by  day ;  a  few  only  at  night, 
so  that  they  have  been  found  dead  in 
lighthouses,  having  flown  against  the 
dazzling  light.  Wild  geese  fly  in  long 
lines,  swans  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
and  swallows  in  broad  ranks;  starlings 
roll  on  in  large  crowds,  constantly  whirl- 
ing around  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  their 
body  and  all 

•* ranged  In  figure,  wedge  their  way  and  Ml 

forth 
Their  airy  cararan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands  with  matual  wing 
Easing  their  flight.'* 

Even  feeble,  ill-winged  birds  follow 
the  all-powerful  impulse,  and  traverse 
vast  seas  and  continents  as  best  they  can. 
The  Virginia  partridge,  when  going  north, 
is  so  heavy  on  the  wing,  that  many  fall 
into  the  rivers  and  end  their  journey  by 
swimming.  But  of  all  birds  the  quail 
proceeds,  probably,  in  the  most  peculiar 
manner.  When  they  wish  to  leave 
Europe  for  Africa,  they  wait  patiently 
for  a  strong  northwestern  wind ;  as  soon 
aa  this  sets  in  they  start,  and  flapping 
one  wing,  while  the^y  present  the  other 
to  the  gale,  half  oar  half  sail,  they  graze 
the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fat,  heavy  rumps,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sands  of  Africa,  that  they 
may  serve  as  food  to  tho  famished  in- 
habitants of  Zara.  On  other  journeys, 
when  they  have  to  pass  over  land,  they 
make  their  way  running  and  hopping, 
until  they  reach  the  shore.  Tired  and 
exhausted,  the  weary  rest  on  the  rigging 
of  ships,  or  make  regular  resting  stations 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Malta  and  the 
Lipari  islands ;  in  the  northern  seas,  on 
Heligoland  and  Norderney,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places  depend  upon 
a  large  harvest  of  quails,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  as  a  condition  of  their  existence. 
In  Heligoland  there  prevailed,  formerly, 
the  quaint  usage,  that  the  preacher  in 
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his  palpit,  when  he  saw,  fh>m  his  elevated 
station,  a  flock  of  quails  approach,  imme- 
diately broke  of^  his  sermon  with  the 
words:  Amen!  my  dear  brethren,  the 
qnails  are  coming  I 

Famous  are  also  the  flights  of  storks, 
who  liave  their  summer-houses  high  up 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  roof  of 
the  poor  peasants'  huts,  and  live  during 
winter,  in  stately  pride,  on  pyramid  and 
mosque.  Cranes,  likewise,  and  herons, 
travel  in  fall  to  the  warmer  south ;  when 
they  take  wing,  their  clang  is  heard  from 
afar,  and  they  rise  so  high  up  in  the  air, 
that  the  eye  cannot  reach  them,  and  we 
only  hear  their  rough  voices,  for  they 
do  not  fly  in  silence,  as  most  other  birds, 
but  utter  constant  cries,  especially  when 
travelling  at  night,  to  keep  the  scattering 
flock  together. 

AmoDg  the  most  remarkable  migra- 
tions of  birds  are  those  of  tlie  Nortli 
American  pigeon,  the  very  "  herrings  of 
the  air,"  as  they  have,  most  unpoetically, 
been  called.  Like  them,  however,  they 
appear  in  astounding  numbers,  nobody 
knows  whence,  and  are  found  alike  all 
over  tliis  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  About  broodtime, 
they  unite  in  millions  to  seek  a  comfort- 
able home.  Their  numbers  are  far  be- 
yond all  computation;  they  darken  the 
heavens  with  their  vast  armies,  and 
break  down  the  forests  on  which  they  set- 
tle. Not  less  strange  is  the  inexplicable  fa- 
culty which  other  pigeons  possess,  to  find 
the  way  to  their  home.  Birds  have  been 
taken,  that  had  never  been  further  from 
the  place  of  their  birth  than  a  few  miles; 
tliey  were  carried  by  rail  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  then 
let  loose.  They  were  seen  to  fly  around 
a  few  times  in  large  circles,  and  then,  in 
a  straight  line,  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness, directly  to  their  liomo  I  They  can- 
not see  it,  for  the  roundness  of  the  globe 
would  prevent  that ;  no  other  sense  can 
possibly  come  to  their  aid,  and  yet  they 
never  fail  to  reach  the  place  from  which 
th^  were  taken  I 

Thus  birds  travel  from  land  to  land  all 
over  the  earth  ;  some  sailing  high  in  the 
air,  passing  without  astonishment  over 
populous  cities,  disdaining  fertile  valleys 
and  plains  covered  with  rich  grain,  bent 
with  fixed  purpose  upon  the  way  to 
their  last  year's  home ;  others,  like  the 
swallow,  gladdening  both  Europe  and 
Africa,  and,  at  the  appointed  time, 
leaving  her  nest  to  seek  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, as  the  soul  is  anxious  to  leave  thia 


earthly  home  to  seek  a  better  worid 
above.  The  tender  nightingale  travels, 
both  sexes  together,  from  north  to 
south ;  but  in  early  spring  the  females 
leave  several  weeks  earlier,  and  wing 
their  way  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  alone, 
to  northern  regions.  Of  finches,  the 
females  only  migrate,  the  males  remain 
behind,  and  being  thus  widowers  during 
the  long  winter,  have,  from  the  French, 
received  the  name  of  eelibataires.  Not 
inaptly  has,  therefore,  the  question  been 
asked,  whether  the  females  of  birds  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  sensitive  to  the  mag- 
netic current  that  whirls  around  onr 
globe,  than  the  males  ? 

The  Mammalia  do  not  roam  and  rove 
so  much  as  the  lighter  birds  and  favored 
fishes ;  they  are  generally  bound  to  cer- 
tain localities,  and  at  all  events  chained 
to  the  soil.  Still  we  find  among  them 
also  travellers,  now  driven  forth  by  hun- 
ger, and  now  by  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  beasts  of  prey,  to  seek  now  pastures 
and  new  dwelling-places.  Other  again, 
follow  man  in  his  migrations  over  the 
globe,  and  thus  spread  from  country  to 
country.  To  the  former,  belong  tlie 
horses  which  now  roam  wild  on  the 
plains  of  South  America,  and  travel  at 
times  thousands  of  miles.  The  wild  asset, 
also,  in  the  wilderness,  ^^  which  stand  up 
in  the  high  places  and  snuiT  the  wind 
like  dragons,"  travel  in  bands  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  leave,  in  winter,  the 
tropics  for  a  still  warmer  region  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  They  are  called  **  the 
Bushman's  harvest,"  for  the  wild  Bush- 
man hunts  and  consumes  what  has  beea 
left  by  the  royal  lion  and  the  hungrr 
vulture,  who  follow  them  in  their  march 
and  feast  upon  them  for  a  season.  Ga- 
zelles and  antelopes  migrate  in  like  man- 
ner, and  even  huge  elephants  are  seen 
wandering  in  large  herds  over  the  bound- 
less plains  of  Africa.  The  shaggy  buflalo 
roams  in  vast  numbers  over  the  prairies 
of  our  own  continent,  and  migrates  at 
regular  intervals  from  the  nortli  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  plain  to  the  moun- 
tain. Salt  springs  are  with  them  the 
great  centre  of  attraction,  but  generally 
their  movements  seem  to  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  their  pastures.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  has  spread  over  a  prairie,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  fine  growth  of  tender 
grass,  immense  herds  are  sure  to  apnear. 
How  they  discover  that  their  table  is 
spread,  we  know  not ;  it  has  been  sor- 
misod  that  stragglers  from  the  main 
bodv,  who  have  wandered  away  when 
food  became  scarce,  may  first  notioe  the 
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new  growth,  aod  by  some  mysterious 
inean«,  communicate  the  good  news  to 
their  hungry  brethren.  Monkeys  also 
wander  from  land  to  land,  when  driven 
by  hunger  or  fierce  enemies;  they  have 
even  been  suspected  of  passing  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
from  Africa  to  Europe.  Their  mode  of 
cro^^sing  rivers  is  a  beautiful  evidence  of 
their  ingenuity  and  instinct.  A  power- 
ful male  seizes  a  branch  that  projects 
over  the  bauks  of  the  stream,  and  sus- 
pends himself  by  his  prehensile  tail; 
another  takes  hold  of  him,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  a  row  as  long  as  the 
river  is  wide.  Then  they  begin  to  swing 
the  living  chain,  and  continue  until  the 
impetus  is  powerful  enough  to  enable 
the  last  one  to  take  hold  of  a  tree  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Over  this  strange  bridge 
the  whole  host  passes  safely ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  across,  the  first  monkey  lets  go 
his  hold,  the  chain  swings  again,  and  so 
tliey  all  safely  get  over  large  rivers. 

The  so-called  domestic  animals  travel 
exclusively  by  the  agency  of  man,  and 
in  his  Company.  It  is  thus  that  the 
horse,  a  native  of  the  wide  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  was  not  known  on 
this  continent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  now  roams  over  it  in  vast 
herds  from  Iludson's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn. 
To  man  we  owe  it,  that  the  goat  climbs 
our  rocky  mountains,  and  white,  woolly 
sheep  graze  on  scanty  mountainsides, 
whilst  the  heavier,  slower  cattle  fatten 
on  rich  low-grounds,  and  remind  us,  in 
the  far  backwoods,  by  the  sweet  harmo- 
nies of  their  bells,  of  the  neighborhood 
of  men.  But  here,  also,  the  weeds  have 
come  with  the  good  plants.  Thus  the 
domestic  (I)  rat,  a  native  of  the  Old 
World,  was  carried  in  ships  to  the  Cape, 
to  Mauritius  and  Boarbon,  to  the  An- 
tilles and  Bermuda.  An  Antwerp  ship 
brought  them  1544,  first^  to  this  conti- 
nent, where  they  astonished  the  good 
Peruvians  so  much,  that  they  obtained 
with  them  the  name  of  *' things  that 
oame  out  of  the  sea."  Now  they  are 
rarer  in  Europe  than  in  America. 

The  importance  of  the  useful  domestic 
animals  cannot  be  overrated.  The  very 
existence  of  man  is  bound  up  with  the 
horse,  the  ox  and  the  sheep.  Brazil 
lives  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  her 
horses  and  her  cattle ;  and  Australia  has 
developed  her  resources  and  progressed 
in  civilization  only  since  sheep  have  been 
introduced.  It  is  strange,  surely,  that 
like  the  best  gifts  in  the  vegetable  world, 
the  cerealia,  so  these  domestic  animals 


also  are  presents  which  the  East  has 
sent  to  the  West,  and  for  which  no  re- 
turn has  been  made.  Here,  also,  an 
invisible  but  insurmountable  barrier 
seems  to  prevent  such  an  exchange. 

What  shall  we  lastly  say  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Man?  His  history  is  still 
darker  than  that  of  his  servants,  and  his 
first  home,  our  Eden,  is  truly  defended, 
even  now,  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword.  The  place  where  his  cradle 
stood  is  utterly  unknown.  The  first 
period  of  his  life  is  veiled  in  dark  night ; 
only  a  few  brief  flashes  of  light  are,  by 
revelation,  thrown  upon  it,  which  reveal 
but  a  single  moment  in  a  long  period, 
and  consequently,  barely  allow  us  to 
guess  at  the  connection,  without  giving 
us  anything  like  continuous  information. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of 
the  favorite  idea  of  man's  first  home, 
and  the  unity  of  his  race,  is  derived  from 
the  analogy  between  him  and  plants  and 
animals.  As  the  latter  invariably  accom- 
pany man,  and  as  they  all  come  from  the 
tablelands  of  central  Asia,  so,  it  is  said, 
Man  also  came  probably  from  that  por- 
tion of  our  globe,  though,  without  doubt, 
at  a  time  when  the  now  dry  and  sterile 
heights  were  still  the  luxuriant,  tropical 
valley  of  Eden.  For  geologists  tell  us 
we  may  with  good  reason  presume  that 
these  rich  lowgrounds  were  by  some 
mysterious  convulsion,  raised  slowly  and 
steadily,  and  thus  the  races  of  men  scat- 
tered abroad  into  the  adjoining  fertile 
valleys. 

When  this  happened  we  know  not. 
It  must  have  been  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  history,  legend  or  vague  tradition. 
Even  the  oldest  races  of  the  earth,  whoso 
myths,  fables  or  songs,  whose  features 
or  language,  point  to  the  distant  East 
with  greatest  certainty,  even  these  found 
their  land  already  in  possession  of  others. 

Thus  the  Celts,  among  the  oldest  na- 
tions of  Europe,  when  they  arrived  from 
their  far  eastern  cradle,  encountered  in 
Europe  already  nations  whose  imperfect 
language,  lawless  manners  and  supersti- 
tious faith,  showed  how  long  they  had 
been  separated  from  their  early  home, 
and  from  their  former  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  Creator.  Nay,  these 
Celts  themselves,  coming  as  they  did  on 
one  of  the  very  first  waves  of  immigra- 
tion from  Asia,  were  already  compara- 
tive barbarians, '  having  lost  both  the 
culture  and  the  faith  of  our  first  fathers. 
It  then,  so  little  is  positively  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  West  of  Europe 
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and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  mas- 
ters of  the  globe,  much  loss  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  stat«  of  things  in 
East  itself.  Still,  wherever  legends 
speak,  however  dimly,  wherever  tradi- 
tions begin  to  shed  a  faint  and  open 
treacherous  light  upon  the  first  condition 
of  powerful  nations — everywhere  im- 
mense hordes  of  emigrants  are  seen  to 
poor  forth,  age  after  Age,  from  tlie  same 
common^centre  in  middle  Asia.  Chinese 
myths  speak  of  an  immigration  from  the 
West,  about  2000  years  before  Christ, 
and  the  "  Vendidad  "  of  the  Zendavesta 
says  that  the  early  Persians  came  under 
Schemschid  from  Eastern  tablelands 
down  into  the  "four-cornered  '*  land, 
their  present  home. 

By  far  more  positive  and  certain  are 
the  traditions  of  the  three  greatest  races 
on  earth,  both  on  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ty, and  comparative  authenticity  of  their 
legends,  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
evidence  drawn  from  the  mutual  relation- 
ship in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

llie  Hindoos,  whom  wo  venerate  as 
the  oldest  of  known  civilized  nations, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Northwest^ 
and  call  *'  Hindukush  "  and  **  Eclustag" 
in  their  traditions  invariably  the  boun- 
dary-mountains, behind  which  their 
birthplace  is  hidden. 

The  Shemitic  nations  also  point  to  the 
East  as  their  common  home,  and  to  the 
Ararat  as  the  landmark  which  divides 
their  first  home  from  their  present  resi- 
dence. 

Now,  exactly  between  the  Ararat  and 
the  Belustag,  lies  that  vast  tableland, 
which  most  men  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  birthplace  of  the  first  among 
men.  Both  Indian  and  Shemitic  races 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  dwell- 
ing-places, not  only  an  indistinct  recol- 
lections of  their  former  home,  but  many 
rich  treasures  of  their  former  civilization, 
in  one  word,  a  history  of  their  people. 
These  elements  they  rapidly  developed 
to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  culture, 
but  the  latter  withered  and  disappeared 
as  rapidly  again,  for  it  was  not  grown 
on  its  native  soil,  not  favored  by  the  sun 
of  their  true  home.  Hence  they  either 
ceased  to  have  a  real  history  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians,  or  tliey  became 
rode  barbarians,  as  the  Shemitic  races. 

Diflferent,  however,  was  the  destiny 
of  the  third  great  family  of  men,  the 
Indo-Germans,  who  probably  left,  last 
of  all  children,  the  paternal  house  of  the 
East.  In  millions  they  poured  wave 
after  wave  of  migrating  nations  into 


Europe,  the  last  of  which,  fortanately. 
belongs  already  to  historiciA  times,  and 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  great 
Migration  of  Nations,  changed  complete- 
ly the  whole  ethnography  of  Europe. 
Still,  among  all  the  numerous  Indo-Ger^ 
man  nations,  there  lives  not  a  single 
legend  connected  with  the  time  of  their 
existence  in  Asia.  They  seem  to  have 
broken  with  the  past  for  ever,  to  have 
utterly  abandoned  their  early  iiome,  and 
perhaps  even  the  civilization  which  they 
left  behind  them.  They  have  devoted 
themselves,  instead,  to  that  grand  future, 
which  alone  seems  to  embody,  and  to 
realize  the  great  destiny  of  mankind. 

The  only  great  riddle  in  the  history 
of  the  migrations  of  men,  to  which 
neither  revelation  nor  science  has  as  yet 
oflTered  ihe  key,  is  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tives of  this  continent.  Surmises  abound, 
from  the  most  absurd  to  the  most  plausi- 
ble. The  ]>oor  redskins  have  been,  at 
will,  transformed  into  exiled  Jews  or 
banished  Chinese;  their  language  has 
been  called  Syriac,  Welsh  and  Celtic 
Their  traditions  speak  simply  and  vague- 
ly of  a  rude,  original  race  which  lived 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  west,  mainly, 
and  of  a  more  powerful  and  more  civil- 
ized race  which,  at  a  later  period,  came 
from  the  North,  moved  victoriously 
southward,  and  subjugated  the  early 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  difference  of 
the  two  contending  races  is  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  their  skulls.  But  we 
know  not  whence  the  native  settlers 
came,  nor  whence  the  foreign  invaders. 
It  is  conjectured,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  as  this  continent  is  geologically  older 
than  that  of  Europe,  so  its  occupation 
also  dates  from  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  history  of  the  Old  World.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  nations  of  Asia 
are  invariably  represented  as  leading  a 
pastoral  life,  and  as  having,  consequently, 
long  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  sheep. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  emigrants  of  those  times, 
should  have  left  these  incalculable  bless- 
ings behind  them,  if,  as  many  believe, 
they  went  from  Asia  by  a  northwest 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  America. 
Yet,,  no  trace  of  domestic  animals  was 
found  here.  As  improbable,  however, 
is  it  that,  if  by  accident  they  should  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  them  behind, 
they  should  not  at  once  have  set  to 
work,  in  continuance  of  ancient  custom, 
to  tame  the  buffalo,  the  viculfia  and  the 
alpaca,  as  the  Europeans  did  when  they 
arrived  on  this  continent. 
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ting  this  only  great  riddle  aside, 
»nmiDg  all  that  myths,  traditions 
evelation  itself  tell  us,  so  much 
leems  to  be  certain,  that  all  migra- 
of  men,  like  those  of  plants  and 
is,  have  gone  from  the  rising  to 
etting  sun.  Everywhere  history 
I  with  an  immigration  of  eastern 
In  southern  Europe  appeared 
sa&ring  Pelasgi;  they  were  soon 
^ed  by  the  Etruscans ;  then  came 
elleni.  From  the  tablelands  of  the 
ii  we  see  next  the  Istuni  or  Fins 
1  westward  by  the  pressure  of 
less  Teutons.  The  latter,  together 
slaves,  soon  rush  into  Scandinavia, 
any  and  France.  The  same  phe- 
Qon,  in  fact,  is  constantly  repeated. 
waves  of  new  nations  roll  on  from 
ast,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
well  organized  kingdoms,  until 
abns  opens  the  western  gate  to  let 
the  rising  stream  of  Asiatic  races, 
I  now  flood  the  new  continent. 
8  resistless  movement  toward  the 
is  yet  unbroken,  unrelenting.  The 
ffreat  law  of  nature  impels  man 
&  the  setting  sun,  and  all  his 
i  to  travel  eastward  have  been  in- 
naly  foiled,  in  vain  did  millions 
kYO,  pious  men  rush  to  the  orient 
oonqner  the  Holy  Land;  in  vain 


were  the  most  chivalrons  courage,  the 
most   devoted    self-sacrifice,   employed 

r'nst  the  stern  eternal  rule  of  nature, 
great  expedition  to  the  East  has  ever 
been  successful  and  permanent.  Vast 
distances  have  been  traversed,  vast  re- 
verses sustmned,  and  hardships  incredi- 
ble endured — only  to  result  in  grand 
defeats,  like  the  Anabasis  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  noble 
ten  thousand.  And  so  it  is,  still,  in 
our  day.  As  recently  as  tlie  *  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  a  whole  Tartar 
nation,  several  hundred  thousands  of 
Kalmucks  with  all  their  herds,  left 
Southern  Russia  and  fled  across  the 
boundless  steppes  of  Asia,  to  escape  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Russian  sceptre.  They 
left  unimpeded;  they  were  allowed  to 
defy  their  master's  vengeance — ^but  they 
could  not  disobey  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture. A  few  beggars  returned,  long 
years  after,  to  report  that  the  whole 
tribe  had  perished,  a  whole  nation  had 
disappeared  from  the  globe!  And  the 
same  law  called  to  Napoleon,  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  sternly 
uttering  the  Scripture  words :  Hitherto 
shalt  thon  come  but  no  further! 

Man  moves  with  the  sun;  the  East 
is  his  cradle,  the  West  his  goal. 


IN-DOORS   AND   OUT^ 

¥ITHIN  the  grate,  fantastic  forms 
Like  youthful  dreams,  flame  bright  and  &ir, 
And  burning  battlements  are  seen 
Crumbling  like  ^^  castles  in  the  air  1'* 

Here,  in  the  ruddy,  glowing  light| 

In  my  warm,  easy-chair  I  sit, 
Without,  the  blast  howls  fierce  to-night| 

And  past,  pale,  haggard  outcasts  mt. 

No  glimmering  beacon^s  love-lit  rays 
Will  homeward  guide  the  wand'rer*s  feet ; 

No  friendly  hearth-stone's  genial  blaze, 
The  vagrant's  wistful  vision  greet. 


Homeless,  and  shelterless,  they  glide 
Like  phantoms  through  the  drifting  gloom. 

Sorrow  and  Error,  side  by  side — 
Down  to  nnfathomable  doom  I 
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Gold  blows  the  wind— fast  drives  the  sleet, 
The  grey-beard  Winter  shrieks  alond, 

And  harries  on  his  minions  fleet. 
To  wrap  the  dead  Earth  in  her  shrond  I 

Poor,  faded  Earth — ^lier  glowing  form 

But  late  all  radiant  with  life — 
Bares  her  brown  bosom  to  the  storm, 

Heeds  not  the  wild  wind's  angry  stxife  I 

With  feathery  flake,  and  frosted  gem, 
They  fringe  her  winding-sheet  of  snow — 

A  glittering,  ice-bound  diadem 

Surmounts  her  wrinkled,  rugged  brow  I 

No  more  with  summer  garlands  crowned, 

Lifting  her  regal  fonehead  up  — 
She  sleeps,  with  frozen  fetters  bound, 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  Lethe's  cup  I 

Rude^  rushing  winds,  and  howling  blasts 
Shall  o'er  her  chant  their  dirges  drear, 

Till  God  Omniscient,  rolleth  back 
The  resurrection  of  th^year  I 
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OHAPTER  XXIV. 
(oosnxvxD.) 


ALL  night  long,  men  sat  before  the 
mouth  of  the  kilns,  feeding  them 
with  fuel.  A  dull  smoke — a  smoke  of 
their  torments — went  up  from  their 
tops.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  kilns 
nnder  the  action  of  the  fire,  gradually 
ohan^ng  color,  like  boiling  lobsters. 
When,  at  last,  the  fires  would  be  extin- 
guished, the  bricks  being  duly  baked, 
Israel  often  took  a  peep  into  the  low 
vaulted  ways  at  the  base,  where  tlie 
flaming  faggota  had  crackled.  The  bricks 
immediately  lining  the  vaults  would  bo 
all  burnt  to  useless  scrolls,  black  as  char- 
coal, and  twisted  into  shapes  the  most 
grotesque ;  the  next  tier  would  be  a  little 
less  withered,  but  hardly  fit  for  service ; 
and  gradually,  as  you  went  higher  and 
higher  along  the  successive  layers  of  the 
kiln,  you  came  to  the  midmost  ones, 
sound,  square,  and  perfect  bricks,  bring- 
ing the  highest  prices ;  from  these  the 
contents  of  the  kiln  gradually  deterio- 
rated in  the  opposite  direction,  upward. 


But  the  topmost  layers,  though  inferior 
to  the  best,  by  no  means  presented  the 
distorted  look  of  the  furnace-bricks. 
The  furnace-bricks  were  haggard,  with 
the  immediate  blistering  of  the  fire — ^the 
midmost  ones  were  ruddy  with  a  genial 
and  tempered  glow — the  summit  ones 
were  pale  with  the  languor  of  too  exdu- 
sivo  an  exemption  from  the  burden  of 
tlie  blaze. 

These  kilns  were  a  sort  of  temporary 
temples  constructed  in  the  yard,  each 
brick  being  set  against  its  neighbor 
almost  with  the  care  taken  by  tlie  mason. 
But  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
down  came  the  kiln  in  a  tumbled  ruin, 
carted  ofiT  to  London,  once  more  to  be 
set  up  in  ambitious  edifices,  to  a  true 
brick-yard  philosopher,  little  less  tran- 
sient than  the  kilns. 

Sometimes,  lading  out  his  dough, 
Israel  could  not  but  bethink  him  of  what 
seemed  enigmatic  in  his  fate.  He  whom 
love  of  country  made  a  hater  of  her 
foes — the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
now  was  tlirown — he  who,  as  soldier  and 
sailor,  had  joined  to  kill,  burn  and  de- 
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stroy  both  them  and  theirs — ^here  he  was 
at  last,  serving  that  very  people  as  a 
slave,  better  succeeding  in  making  their 
bricks  than  firing  their  ships.  To  think 
Uiat  he  should  be  thus  helping,  with  all 
his  strenj^th,  to  extend  the  walls  of  the 
Thebes  of  the  oppressor,  made  him  half 
mad.  Poor  Israel  1  well-named — bonds- 
man in  the  English  Egypt.  But  he 
drowned  the  thought  by  still  more  reck- 
lessly spattering  with  his  ladle:  **  What 
signifies  who  we  be,  or  where  we  are, 
or  what  we  do?"  Slap- dash  I  "Kings 
as  clowns  are  codgers — who  ain't  a 
nobody?"  Splash  I  "All  is  vanity  and 
clay." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

IX    THB    OITT    or    DI8. 

At  the  end  of  his  brick-making,  our 
adventurer  found  himself  with  a  tolerable 
suit  of  clothes — somewhat  darned— on 
his  back,  several  blood-blisters  in  his 
palms,  and  some  verdigris  coppers  in  his 
pocket.  Forthwith,  to  seek  his  fortune, 
he  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  capital,  en- 
tering, like  the  king,  from  Windsor,  from 
the  Surrey  side. 

It  was  late  on  a  Monday  morning,  in 
November — a  Blue  Monday — a  Fifth  of 
November — Guy  Fawkes'  Day  I — very 
blue,  foggy,  doleful  and  gunpowdery, 
indeed,  as  shortly  will  be  seen, — that 
Israel  found  himself  wedged  in  among 
the  greatest  every-day  crowd  which 
grimy  London  presents  to  the  curious 
stranger.  That  hereditary  crowd — gulf- 
stream  of  humanity — which,  for  continu- 
ous centuries,  has  never  ceased  pouring, 
like  an  endless  shoal  of  herring,  over 
London  Bridge. 

At  the  period  here  written  of,  the 
bridge,  specifically  known  by  that  name, 
was  a  singular  and  sombre  pile,  built  by 
A  cowled  monk — Peter  of  Colechurch — 
•ome  five  hundred  years  before.  Its 
arches  had  long  been  crowded  at  the 
aides  with  strange  old  rookeries  of  dis- 
proportioned  and  toppling  height,  con- 
verting the  bridge  at  once  into  the  most 
densely  occupied  ward,  and  most  jammed 
thoroughfare  of  the  town,  while,  as  the 
skulls  of  bullocks  are  hung  out  for  signs 
to  the  gateways  of  shambles,  so  the 
withered  heads  and  smoked  quarters  of 
traitors,  stuck  on  pikes,  long  crowned 
tlie  Southwark  entrance. 

Though  these  rookeries,  with  their 
grisly  heraldry,  had  been  pulled  down 
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Fome  twenty  years  prior  to  the  present 
visit;  still,  enough  of  grotesque  and 
antiquity  clung  to  the  structure  at  large, 
to  render  it  the  most  striking  of  objects, 
especially  to  one  like  our  hero,  born  in 
a  virgin  clime,  where  the  only  antiqui- 
ties are  the  for  ever  youthful  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

On  his  route  from  Brentford  to  Pari^, 
Israel  had  passed  through  the  capital, 
but  only  as  a  courier.  So  that  now,  for 
the  first,  he  had  tim6  to  linger  and  loiter, 
and  lounge — slowly  absorb  what  he 
saw — meditate  himself  into  boundless 
amazement.  For  forty  years  he  never 
recovered  from  that  surprise — never,  till 
dead,  had  done  with  his  wandering. 

Hung  in  long,  sepulchral  arches  of 
stone,  the  black,  besmoked  bridge  seem- 
ed a  huge  scarf  of  crap6,  festooning  the 
river  acrots.  Similar  funereal  festoons 
spanned  it  to  the  west,  while  eastward, 
towards  the  sea,  tiers  and  tiers  of  jetty 
colliers  lay  moored,  side  by  side,  fleets 
of  black  swans. 

The  Thames,  which  far  away,  among 
the  green  fields  of  Berks,  ran  clear  as  a 
brook,  here,  polluted  by  continual  vicinity 
to  man,  curdled  on  between  rotten 
wharves,  one  murky  sheet  of  sewerage. 
Fretted  by  the  ill-built  piers,  awhile  it 
crested  and  hissed,  then  shot  balefuUy 
through  the  Erebus  arches,  desperate  as 
the  lost  souls  ot  the  harlots,  who,  every 
night,  took  the  same  plunge.  Meantime, 
here  and  there,  like  awaiting  hearses,  the 
coal-scows  drifted  along,  poled  broad- 
side, pell-mell  to  the  current. 

And  as  that  tide  in  the  water  swept 
all  craft  on,  so  a  like  tide  seemed  hurry- 
ing all  men,  all  horses,  all  vehicles  on 
the  land.  As  ant-hill<),  the  bridge  arches 
crawled  with  procei'sions  of  carts,  coach- 
es, drays,  every  port  of  wheeled,  rumb- 
ling thing,  the  noses  of  the  horses  behind 
touching  the  backs  of  the  vehicles  in 
advance,  all  bespattered  with  ebon  mud, 
ebon  mud  that  stuck  like  Jews^  pitch. 
At  times  the  mass,  receiving  some  myste- 
rious impidse  far  in  the  rear,  away  among 
the  coiled  thoroughfares  out  of  sight, 
would  start  forward  with  a  spasmodic 
surge.  It  seemed  as  if  some  squadron 
of  centaurs,  on  the  thither  side  of 
Phlegethon,  with  charge  on  charge,  wa» 
driving  tormented  humanity,  with  all 
its  chattels,  across. 

Whichever  way  the  eye  turned,  no 
tree,  no  speck  of  any  green  thing  was 
seen;  no  more  than  in  smithies.  All 
laborers,  of  whatsoever  sort,  were  hned. 
like  the  mea  in  foundries.    The  bUck. 
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vistas  of  streets  were  as  the  galleries  in 
coal  mines ;  the  flagging,  as  flat  tomb- 
stones minus  the  consecration  of  moss ; 
and  worn  heavily  down,  by  sorrowful 
tramping^  as  the  vitreous  rocks  in  the 
cursed  Gallipagos,  over  which  the  con- 
vict tortoises,  crawl. 

As  in  eclipses,  the  suo  was  hidden ; 
the  air  darkened;  the  whole  dull,  dis- 
mayed aspect  of  things,  as  if  some  neigh- 
boring volcano,  belching  its  premonitory 
smoke,  were  about  to  whelm  the  great 
town,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or 
the  Oities  of  the  Plain.  And  as  they  had 
been  upturned  in  terror  towards  the 
mountain,  all  faces  were  more  or  less 
snowed,  or  spotted  witli  soot.  Kor 
marble,  nor  flesh,  nor  the  sad  spirit  of 
man,  may  in  this  cindery  City  of  Dis 
abide  white. 

On  they  passed;  two-and-two,  along 
the  packed  footpaths  of  the  bridge;  long- 
drawn,  methodic,  as  funerals :  some  of 
the  faces  settled  in  dry  apathy,  content 
with  its  doom;  others  seemed  mutely 
raviDg  against  it ;  while  still  others,  like 
the  spirits  of  Milton  and  Shdley  in  the 
prelatical  IHonom,  seemed  undeserving 
their  fate,  and  despising  their  torture. 

As  retired  at  length,  midway,  in  a 
recess  of  the  bridge,  Israel  surveyed 
them,  various  individual  aspects  all  but 
frighted  him.  Knowing  not  who  they 
were ;  never  destined,  it  may  be,  to  be- 
hold them  again;  one  after  the  other, 
they  drifted  by,  uninvoked  ghosts  in 
Hades.  Some  of  the  wayfarers  wore  a 
a  less  serious  look ;  some  seemed  hys- 
terically merry ;  but  the  mournful  faces 
had  an  earnestness  not  seen  in  the  others ; 
because  man,  "poor  player,"  succeeds 
better  in  life's  tragedy  than  comedy. 

Arrived,  in  the  end,  on  the  Middlesex 
side,  IsraoFs  heart  was  prophetically 
,heavy ;  foreknowing,  that  being  of  this 
race,  felicity  could  never  be  his  lot. 

For  five  days  he  wandered  and  wan- 
dered. Without  leaving  statelier  haunts 
unvisited,  he  did  not  overlook  those 
broader  areas ;  hereditary  parks  and 
manors  of  vice  and*nisery.  Not  by  con- 
stitution disposed  to  gloom,  there  was  a 
mysteriousness  in  those  impulses  which 
led  him  at  this  time  to  rovings  like 
these.  But  hereby  stoic  influences  were 
at  work,  to  fit  him  at  a  soon-coming  day, 
for  enacting  a  part  in  the  last  extremi- 
ties here  seen ;  when  by  sickness,  desti- 
tution, each  busy  ill  of  exile,  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  fate,  uncommon 
even  to  luckless  humanity ;  a  fate  whose 
crowning  qualities  were  its  remoteness 


from  relief  and  its  depth  of  obflcority; 
London,  adversity,  and  the  sea,  three 
Armageddons,  which,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  slay,  and  secrete  their  vio- 
tims. 


CHAPTER  XXTI. 


rORTT-riTB    TBAB8. 


Fob  the  most  part,  what  befell  Israel 
during  his  forty  years*  wanderings  in  the 
London  deserts,  surpassed  the  forty  years 
in  the  natural  wilderness  of  the  outcast 
Hebrews  under  Moses. 

In  that  London  fog,  went  before  him 
the  ever-present  cloud  by  day,  but  no 
pillar  of  fire  by  the  night,  except  the 
cold  column  of  the  monument;  two 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  mocking  gilt 
flames  on  whose  top,  at  the  stone  base, 
the  shiverer,  of  midnight,  often  laid 
down. 

But  these  experiences,  both  from  their 
intensity  and  his  solitude,  were  necessa- 
rily squalid.  Best  not  enlarge  upon 
them.  For  just  as  extreme  suffering, 
without  hope,  is  intolerable  to  the  vic- 
tim, 60,  to  others,  is  its  depiction,  with- 
out some  corresponding  delusive  mitiga- 
tion. The  gloomiest  and  tmthfullest 
dramatist  seldom  chooses  for  his  theme 
the  calamities,  however  extraordinary, 
of  inferior  and  private  persons ;  least  of 
all,  the  pauperis;  admonished  by  the 
fact,  that  to  the  craped  palace  of  the 
king  lying  !n  state,  thousands  of  starers 
shall  throng ;  but  few  feel  enticed  to  the 
shanty,  w^here,  like  a  pealed  knuckle- 
bone, grins  the  unupholstered  corpte  of 
the  beggar. 

Why  at  one  given  stone  in  the  flag- 
ging does  man  after  man  cross  yonder 
street  ?  What  plebeian  Lear  or  (Edipus ; 
what  Israel  Potter  cowers  there  by  the 
corner  they  shun?  From  this  turning 
point  then,  we  too  cross  over  and  skim 
events  to  the  end ;  omitting  the  particu- 
lars of  the  starveling's  wrangling  with 
rats  for  prizes  in  the  sewers;  or  his 
crawling  into  an  abandoned  doorless 
house  in  St.  Giles',  where  his  hosts  were 
three  dead  men,  one  pendant;  into 
another  of  an  alley  nigh  Houndsditch, 
where  the  crazy  hovel,  in  phosphoric 
rottenness,  fell  sparkling  on  him  one 
pitchy  midnight,  and  he  received  that  in- 
jury, which  excluding  activity  for  no  small 
part  of  the  future,  was  an  added  cause 
of  his  prolongation  of  exile ;  besides  not 
leaving  his  faculties  unaffected  by  the 
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coQCossion  of  one  of  the  rafters  on  his 
brain. 

Bnt  these  were  some  of  the  inci- 
dents not  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  On  the  contrary,  a  sort  of 
humble  prosperity  attended  him  for  a 
time.  Insomuch  that  once  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  Jiis 
homeward  passage,  so  soon  as  tlie  war 
should  end.  But^  as  stubborn  fate  would 
hkve  it,  being  run  over  one  day  at  Hol- 
born  Bars,  and  taken  into  a  neighboring 
bakery,  he  was  there  treated  with  such 
kindliness  by  a  Kentish  lass,  the  shop- 
girl, that  in  the  end  he  thought  his  debt 
of  gratitude  could  only  be  repaid  by  love. 
In  a  word,  the  money  saved  up  for  his 
ocean  voyage  was  lavished  upon  a  rash 
embarkation  in  wedlock. 

Originally  he  had  fled  to  the  capital 
to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  impressment  or 
imprisonment.  In  the  absence  of  other 
motives,  the  dread  of  those  hardships 
would  have  fixed  him  there  till  the 
peace.  But  now,  when  hostilities  were 
no  more;  so  was  his  money.  Some 
period  elapsed  ere  the  affi&irs  of  the  two 
governments  were  put  on  such  a  footing 
as  to  support  an  American  consul  at 
London.  Yet,  when  this  came  to  pass, 
he  could  only  embrace  the  facilities  for 
a  return  here  furnished,  by  deserting  a 
wife  and  child ;  wedded  and  born  in  the 
enemy's  land. 

The  peace  immediately  filled  England 
and  more  especially  London,  with  hordes 
of  disbanded  soldiers;  thousands  of 
whom,  rather  than  starve,  or  turn  high- 
waymen (which  no  few  of  their  com- 
rades did;  stopping  coaches  at  times  in 
the  most  public  streets),  would  work 
for  such  a  pittance,  as  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  all  the  laboring  classes. 
Neither  was  onr  adventurer  the  least 
among  the  sufferers.  Driven  out  of 
his  previous  employ — ^a  sort  of  porter  in 
a  river-side  warehouse — by  this  sudden 
influx  of  rivals,  destitute,  honest  men 
like  himself,  with  the  ingenuity  of  his 
race,  he  turned  his  hand  to  the  village 
art  of  chair-bottc»ming.  An  itinerant, 
he  paraded  the  streets  with  the  cry  of 
"  old  chairs  to  mend  I"  furnishing  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  contradictions 
of  human  life ;  that  he  who  did  little  but 
trudge,  should  be  giving  cosy  seats  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Meantime,  ac- 
cording to  another  well-known  Malthu- 
sian  enigma  in  human  afiOaiirs,  his  family 
increased.  In  all,  eleven  children  were 
born  to  him  in  certain  sixpenny  garrets 
in  Moorfields.  One  after  the  other,  ten 
were  buried. 


When  chair-bottoming  would  fail,  re- 
sort was  had  to  matoh-making.  That 
business  being  overdone  in  turn,  next 
came  the  cutting  of  old  ragf^,  bits  of  pa- 
per, nails,  and  broken  glass.  Kor  was 
this  the  last  step.  From  the  gutter,  he 
slid  to  the  sewer.  The  slope  was  smooth. 
In  poverty, 

'  "  FacUis  deflcensiu  ATernl." 

But  many  a  poor  soldier  had  sloped 
down  there  into  the  boggy  canal  of 
Avernus  before  him.  Nay,  he  had  three 
corporals  and  a  sergeant  for  company. 

But  his  lot  was  relieved  by  two  strange 
things,  presently  to  appear.  In  1793 
war  again  broke  out ;  the  great  French 
war.  This  lighted  London  of  some  of 
its  superfluous  hordes,  and  lost  Israel  the 
subterranean  society  of  his  friends,  the 
corporals  and  sergeant,  with  whom, 
wandering  forlorn  through  the  black 
kingdoms  of  mud,  he  used  to  spin  yarns 
about  sea  prisoners  in  hulks,  and  listen 
to  stories  of  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta ; 
and  often  would  meet  other  pairs  of  poor 
soldiers,  perfect  strangers,  at  the  more 
public  corners  and  intersections  of  sew- 
ers— the  Oharing-Orosses  below;  one 
soldier  having  the  other  by  his  remain- 
der button,  earnestly  discussing  the  sad 
prospects  of  a  rise  in  bread,  or  the  tide ; 
while  through  the  grating  of  the  gutters 
overhead,  the  rusty  skylights  of  the 
realm,  came  the  hoarse  rumblings  of  ba- 
kers' carts,  with  splashes  of  the  flood 
whereby  these  unsuspected  gnomes  of 
the  city  lived. 

Encouraged  by  the  exodus  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  soldiers,  Israel  returned  to 
chair-bottoming.  And  it  was  in  fre- 
quenting Oovent-G^arden  market,  at  early 
morning,  for  the  purchase  of  his  flags, 
that  he  experienced  one  of  the  strange 
alleviations  hinted  of  above.  That  chat- 
ting with  the  ruddy,  aproned,  huckster- 
women,  on  whose  moist  cheeks  yet 
trickled  the  dew  of  the  dawn  on  the 
meadows;  that  beuig  surrounded  by 
bales  of  hay,  as  the  raker  by  cocks  and 
ricks  in  the  field ;  those  glimpses  of  gar- 
den produce,  the  blood-beets,  with  the 
damp  earth  still  tufting  the  roots ;  that 
mere  handling  of  his  flags,  and  bethink- 
ing him  of  whence  they  must  have  come ; 
the  green  hedges  through  which  the 
wagon  that  brought  them  had  passed ; 
that  trudging  home  with  them  as  a  glean- 
er with  his  sheaf  of  wheat ;  all  this  was 
inexpressibly  grateful.  In  want  and 
bittOTness,  pent  in,  perforce,  between 
dingy  walls,  he  had  rural  returns  of  his 
boyhood's  sweeter  day  samong  them;  and 
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tiie  hardest  atones  of  his  Aolitary  heart 
(made  hard  by  bare  endorance  alone), 
woold  feel  the  stir  of  tender  but  quenoh- 
lees  memories,  like  the  grass  of  deserted 
flagging,  npspronting  through  its  closest 
seams.  Sometimes,  when  incited  by 
some  little  incident,  however  trivial  in 
itself,  thoughts  of  home  would— either 
by  gradually  working  and  working  upon 
him,  or  else  by  an  impetuous  rush  of  re- 
collection— overpower  him  for  a  time  to 
a  sort  of  hallucination. 

Thus  was  it: — One  fair  half-day  in  the 
July  of  1800,  by  good  luck,  he  was 
employed,  partly  out  of  charity,  by  one 
of  the  keepers,  to  trim  the  sward  in  an 
oval  inclosure  within  St.  James'  Park, 
a  little  green,  but  a  three  minutes'  walk 
along  the  gravelled  way,  from  the  brick- 
besmoked  and  grimy  Old  Brewery  of  the 
palace,  which  gives  its  ancient  name  to 
the  public  resort  on  whose  borders  it 
stands.  It  was  a  little  oval,  fenced  in 
with  iron  palings,  between  whose  bars 
the  imprisoned  verdure  peered  forth,  as 
some  wild  captive  creature  of  the  woods 
from  its  cage.  And  alien  Israel  there — 
at  times  staring  dreamily  about  him — 
seemed  like  some  amazed  runaway  steer, 
or  trespassing  Pequod  Indian,  impound- 
ed on  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
long  ago ;  and  back  to  New  England  our 
exile  was  called  in  his  soul.  For  still 
working,  and  thinking  of  home;  and 
thinking  of  home,  and  working  amid  the 
verdant  quietude  of  this  little  oasis,  one 
rapt  thought  begat  another,  till  at  last 
his  mind  settled  intensely,  and  yet  half 
humorously,  upon  the  image  of  Old 
Huckleberry,  his  mother's  favorite  old 
pillion  liorse ;  and,  ere  long,  hearing  a 
sudden  scraping  noise  (some  hob-shoo 
without,  against  tlie  iron  paling),  he  in- 
sanely took  it  to  be  Old  Huckleberry  in 
his  stall,  hailing  him  (Israel)  with  his 
shod  fore-foot  clattering  against  the 
planks — his  customary  trick  when  hun- 
gry— and  so,  down  goes  Israel's  hook, 
and  with  a  tuft  of  white  clover,  impul- 
sively snatched,  he  hurries  away  a  few 
paces  in  obedience  to  the  imaginary  sum- 
mons. But  soon  stopping  midway,  and 
forlornly  gazing  round  at  the  inclosure, 
he  bethoaght  him  that  a  far  different 
oval,  the  great  oval  of  the  ocean,  most 
be  crossed  ere  his  crazy  errand  could  be 
done ;  and  even  then,  Old  Huckleberry 
would  be  found  long  surfeited  with  clo- 
ver, since,  doubtless,  being  dead  many  a 
summer,  he  must  be  buried  beneath  it. 
And  many  years  after,  in  a  far  different 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  far  less  win- 
■ome  weather  too,  passing  with  his  bun- 


dle of  flags  throogh  Red-Oross  street, 
towards  Bartican,  in  a  fog  so  dense  that 
the  dimmed  and  massed  blocks  ot 
houses,  exaggerated  by  the  loom,  seemed 
shadowy  ranges  on  ranges  of  midnight 
hills;  he  heard  a  confused  pastoral  sort 
of  sounds ;  tramplings,  lowmgs,  halloos, 
and  was  suddenly  called  to  by  a  voice, 
to  head  off  certain  cattle,  bound  to 
Smithfield,  bewildered  and  unruly  in  the 
fog.  Next  instant  he  saw  the  white  face 
— white  as  an  orange  blossom— of  a 
black-bodied  steer,  in  advance  of  the 
drove,  gleaming  ghost-like  through  tlie 
vapors;  and  presently,  forgetting  his 
limp,  with  rapid  shout  and  gesture,  he 
was  more  eager,  even  than  the  trouble*! 
farmers,  their  owners,  in  driving  the  riot- 
ous cattle  back  into  Bartican.  Mono- 
memiac  reminiscences  were  in  him — *'  To 
the  right,  to  the  right  I"  he  shouted,  as, 
arriv^  at  the  street  corner,  the  farmers 
beat  the  drove  to  the  left,  towards 
Smithfield:  "To  the  right!  you  are 
driving  them  back  to  the  pastures— to 
the  riglit !  that  way  lies  the  barn-yard !" 
"  Barn-yard  ?"  cried  a  voice ;  "  you  are 
dreaming,  old  man."  And  so,  Israel, 
now  an  old  man,  was  bewitched  by  the 
mirage  of  vapors ;  he  had  dreamed  him- 
self home  into  the  mists  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  mountains ;  ruddy  boy  on  the  up- 
land pastures  again.  But  how  different 
the  flat,  apathetic,  dead,  I^ndon  fog  now 
seemed  from  those  agile  mists,  which 
goat-like,  climbed  the  purple  peaks,  or  in 
routed  armies  of  phantoms,  broke  down, 
pell-mell,  dispersed  in  flight  upon  ihe 
plain;  leaving  the  cattle-boy^  loflily 
alone,  clear-cut  as  a  balloon  against  tlie 
sky. 

In  1817,  he  once  more  endured  ex- 
tremity; this  second  peace  again  drift- 
ing its  discharged  soldiers  on  London,  so 
that  all  kinds  of  labor  were  overstocked. 
Beggars,  too,  lighted  on  the  walks  like 
locusts.  Timber-toed  cripples  stilted 
along,  numerous  as  French  peasants  in 
sabots.  And,  as  thirty  years  before,  on 
all  sides,  the  exile  had  heard  the  suppli- 
catory cry,  not  addressed  to  him  :  **  An 
'  honorable  scar,  your  honor,  received  at 
Bunker-Hill,  or  Saratoga,  or  Trenton, 
fighting  for  his  most  gracious  Migesty, 
King  George!"  So  now,  in  ])resence  of 
the  still-surviving  Israel,  our  Wandering 
Jew,  the  amended  cry  was  anew  taken 
up,  by  a  succeeding  generation  of  unfor- 
tunates: ''An  honorable  scar,  your 
honor,  received  at  Oorunna,  or  at  Water- 
loo, or  at  Trafalgar!"  Yet  not  a  few 
of  these  petitioners  liad  never  been  out- 
side of  the  Ix)ndon  Smoke;  a  sort  of 
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crafty  aristocracy  in  their  way,  who, 
witboat  having  endangered  their  own 
persons  much  if  anything,  reaped  no 
insignificant  share,  both  of  the  glory  and 
profit  of  the  bloody  battles  they  claimed ; 
Tehile  some  of  the  genuine  working 
heroes,  too  brave  to  beg,  too  cut-up  to 
■work,  and  too  poor  to  live,  laid  down 
quietly  in  corners  and  died.  And  here 
it  may  be  noted,  as  a  fact  nationally 
diaracteristic,  that  however  desperately 
reduced  at  times,  oven  to  the  sowers, 
Israel,  the  American,  never  sunk  below 
the  mud,  to  actual  beggary. 

Though  henceforth  elbowed  out  of 
many  a  chance  threepenny  job  by  the 
added  thousands  who  contended  with 
him  against  starvation,  nevertheless, 
somehow  he  continued  to  subsist,  as 
those  tough  old  oaks  of  the  clitfs,  which 
though  hacked  at  by  hail-stones  of  tem- 
pests, and  even  wantonly  maimed  by 
the  passing  woodman,  still,  however 
cramped  by  rival  trees  and  fettered  by 
rocks,  succeed,  against  all  odds,  in  keep. 
ing  the  vital  nerve  of  the  tap-root  alive. 
And  even  towards  the  end,  in  his  dis- 
mallest  December,  our  veteran  could 
still  at  intervals  feel  a  momentary 
warmth  in  his  topmost  boughs.  In  his 
Moorfields'  garret,  over  a  handful  of  re- 
ignited  cinders  (which  the  night  before 
might  have  warmed  some  lord),  cinders 
raked  up  from  the  streets,  he  would 
drive  away  dolor,  by  talking  with  his 
one  only  surviving,  and  now  motherless 
child — the  spared  Benjamin  of  his  old 
age— of  the  far  Canaan  beyond  the  sea ; 
rehearsing  to  the  lad  those  well-remem- 
bered adventures  among  New-England 
hills,  and  painting  scenes  of  nestling 
happiness  and  plenty,  in  which  the  low- 
liest shared.  And  here,  shadowy  as  it 
was,  was  the  second  alleviation  hinted 
of  above. 

To  these  tales  of  the  Fortunate  Isles 
of  the  Free,  recounted  by  one  who  had 
been  there,  the  poor  enslaved  boy  of 
Moorfields  listened,  night  after  night,  as 
to  the  stories  of  Siubad  the  Sailor. 
When  would  his  father  take  him  there  ? 
**  Some  day  to  come,  my  boy ;"  would 
be  the  hopeful  response  of  an  unhoping 
lieart.  And  "  would  God  it  were  to- 
morrow I"  would  be  the  impassioned 
reply. 

In  these  talks  Israel  unconsciously 
sowed  the  seeds  of  his  eventual  return. 
For  with  added  years,  the  boy  felt  added 
longing  to  escape  his  entailed  misery,  by 
compassing  for  his  father  and  himself,  a 
voyage  to  the  Promised  Land.    By  his 


persevering  elTorts  he  sncoeeded  at  last, 
against  every  obstacle,  in  gaining  credit 
in  the  right  quarter  to  his  extraordinary 
statements.  In  short,  charitably  stretch- 
ing a  technical  point,  the  American  Con- 
sul tinalty  saw  father  and  son  embarked 
in  tlie  Thames  for  Boston. 

It  was  the  year  1826 ;  half  a  century 
since  Israel,  in  early  manhood,  had  sailed 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tartar  frigate  from  the 
same  port  to  which  he  now  was  bound. 
An  octogenarian  as  he  recrossed  tl»e 
brine,  he  showed  looks  besnowed  as  its 
foam.  Wiiite-haired  old  ocean  seemed 
as  a  brother. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

ftSQUIKBCAT    IX    PAOB. 

It  happened  that  the  ship,  gsuning  her 
port^,  was  moored  to  the  dock  on  a 
Fourth-of-July ;  and  half-an-hour  after 
landing,  hustled  by  tlie  riotous  crowd 
near  Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  man  narrowly 
escaped  being  run  over  by  a  patriotic 
triumphal  car  in  the  procession,  flying  a 
broidered  banner,  inscribed  with  gilt 
letters: — 

^^BUNKBB-HILL. 

irrs. 

OLOBT   TO  THE  HEROES  THAT   FOUaHTl^' 

It  was  on  Oopps'  Hill,  within  the  city 
bounds,  one  of  the  enemy's  positions 
dnring  the  fight,  that  our  wanderer 
found  his  best  repose  that  day.  Silting 
down  hero  on  a  mound  in  the  grave- 
yard, he  looked  off  across  Charles  River 
towards  the  battle-ground,  whose  in- 
cipient monument,  at  tliat  period,  was 
hard  to  see,  as  a  struggling  sprig  of 
corn  in  a  chilly  spring.  Upon  those 
heights,  fifty  years  before,  his  now  feeble 
hands  had  wielded  both  ends  of  the 
musket.  There  too  he  had  received  thai 
slit  upon  the  chest,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  affair  with  the  Serapis,  being  tra- 
versed by  a  cutlass  wound,  made  him 
now  the  bescarred  bearer  of  a  cross. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  mute,  gazing 
blankly  about  him.  The  sukry  July 
day  was  waning.  His  son  sought  to 
cheer  him  a  little  ere  rising  to  return  to 
the  lodging  for  the  present  assigned 
tliera  by  the  ship-captain.  "Nay,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  "  I  shall  get  no  fitter 
rest  than  here  by  the  mounds.** 

But  from  this  true  ''Potters'  Field,"  the 
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boy  at  length  drew  him  away;  and  en- 
couraged next  morning  by  a  voluntary 
purse  made  up  among  the  reassembled 
paasengers,  father  and  son  started  by 
stage  for  the  country  of  the  Honsatonio. 
Bat  the  ezile^s  presence  in  these  old 
mountain  townships  proved  less  a  return 
than  a  resurrection.  At  first,  none 
knew  him,  nor  could  recall  having  heard 
of  him.  Ere  long  it  was  found,  that 
more  than  thirty  years  previous,  the  last 
known  survivor  of  his  family  in  that 
region,  a  bachelor,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  three-fourths  of  his  neighbors, 
had  sold  out  and  removed  to  a  distant 
country  in  the  west;  where  exactly, 
none  could  say. 

Ue  sought  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
fiither^s  homestead.  But  it  had  been 
burnt  down  long  ago.  Accompanied  by 
his  son,  dim- eyed  and  dim-hearted,  he 
next  went  to  find  the  site.  But  the 
roads  had  years  before  been  changed. 
The  old  road  was  now  broused  over  by 
sheep ;  the  new  one.ran  straight  through 
what  had  formerly  been  orchards.  But 
new  orchards,  planted  from  other  suck- 
ers, and  in  time  grafted,  throve  on  sun- 
ny slopes  near  by,  where  blackberries 
had  once  been  picked  by  the  bushel. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  field  waving 
with  buckwheat.  It  seemed  one  of 
those  fields  which  himself  had  often 
reaped.  But  it  turned  out,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  but  three  summers  since,  a 
walnut  grove  had  stood  there.  Then  he 
raguely  remembered  that  his  father  had 
sometimes  talked  of  planting  such  a 
grove,  to  defend  the  neighboring  fields 
against  the  cold  north  wiiid ;  yet  where 
precisely  that  grove  was  to  have  been,  his 
shattered  mind  could  not  recall.  But  it 
seemed  not  uuhkely  that  during  his  long 
exile,  the  walnut  grove  had  been  planted 
and  harvested,  as  well  as  the  annual 
orops  preceding  and  succeeding  it,  on 
the  verv  same  soil. 

Ere  long,  on  tlie  mountain  side,  he 
passed  into  an  ancient  natural  wood, 
which  seemed  some  way  familiar,  and 
midway  in  it,  paused  to  contemplate  a 
strange,  mouldy  pile,  resting  at  one  end 
against  a  sturdy  beech.  Though  wher- 
ever touched  by  his  staflf,  however  lightly, 
this  pile  would  crumble,  yet  here  and 
there,  even  in  powder,  it  preserved  the 
exact  look,  each  irregularly  defined  line, 
of  what  it  had  originally  been — namely, 
a  half-cord  of  stout  hemlock  (one  of  the 
woods  least  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air),  in  a  foregoing  generation  chopped 
and  stacked    up  on  tlie   spot,  against 


sledging-time ;  but,  as  sometimes  hap- 
peus  in  such  cases,  by  subsequent  over- 
sight, abandoned  to  oblivious  decay. 
Type  now,  as  it  stood  there,  of  for  evei 
arrested  intentions,  and  a  long  life  still 
rotting  in  early  mishap. 

"  Do  I  dream  ?"  mused  the  bewildered 
old  man,  "  or  what  is  this  vision  that 
comes  to  me,  of  a  cold,  cloudy  morning, 
long,  long  ago,  and  I  heaving  yoa 
elbowed  log  against  the  beech,  ti)eu  a 
sapling?  Nay,  nay;  I  can  not  be  so 
old." 

*"  Come  away,  father,  from  this  dismal 
damp  wood,"  said  his  son,  and  led  him 
forth. 

Blindly  ranging  to  and  fro,  they  next 
saw  a  man  ploughing.  Advancing  slowly, 
the  wanderer  met  him  by  a  little  heap 
of  ruinous  burnt  masonry,  like  a  tum- 
bled chimney,  what  seemed  the  jams  of 
the  fire-place,  now  aridly  stuck  over  hero 
and  there,  with  thin,  clinging,  round 
prohibitory  mosses,  like  executors'  wa- 
fers. Just  as  the  oxen  were  bid  stand, 
the  stranger's  plough  was  hitched  over 
sideways,  by  sudden  contact  with  some 
sunken  stone  at  the  ruin's  base. 

"There;  this  is  the  twentieth  year 
my  plough  has  struck  this  old  hearth- 
stone.   Ah,  old  man, — sultry  day,  this." 

"  Whose  house  stood  here,  friend  ?" 
said  the  wanderer,  touching  the  half- 
buried  hearth  with  his  staff,  where  a 
fresh  furrow  overlapped  it. 

"  Don't  know ;  forget  the  name ;  gone 
West,  though,  I  beUeve.  You  know 
'em  ?" 

But  the  wanderer  made  no  response ; 
his  eye  was  now  fixed  on  a  curioos 
natural  bend  or  wave  in  one  of  the  bo- 
mossed  stone  jambs. 

'*  What  are  you  looking  at  so,  father?" 
^^^  Father  P  here,"  raking  with  his  staff; 
''^my  father  would  sit,  and  here,  my 
mother,  and  here  I,  little  infant,  would 
totter  between,  even  as  now,  once  again, 
on  the  very  same  spot,  but  in  the  unroof- 
ed air,  I  do.  The  ends  meet.  Plough 
away,  friend." 

Best  followed  now  is  tliis  life,  by  hur- 
rying, Uke  itself,  to  a  close. 

Few  things  remain. 

lie  was  repulsed  in  efforts,  after  a  pen- 
sion, by  certain  caprices  of  law.  His 
scars  proved  his  only  medals.  He  dic- 
tated a  Uttle  book,  the  record  of  his  for- 
tunes. But  long  ago  it  faded  out  of 
print — himself  out  of  being — ^his  name 
out  of  memory.  He  died  the  same  day 
that  the  oldest  oak  on  his  native  hills 
was  blown  down. 
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SENSITIVE    SPIRITS. 


•*  In  Kaivire  th^'e  U  noOUng  melaneholyV 

SO  saith  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Nor  U  there.  For  melancholy^  we 
know,  means  hUtck  biU*  and  a  misan- 
throput  is  a  niadvdpwxo^ — a  man-hater — 
both  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  love- 
unity  of  brethren.  Wo  have  absolutely 
no  faith  in  the  atrabiliary  and  regard 
much  of  the  "  inarticulate  dumb  show," 
and  all  of  the  lugubrious  utterances  of 
onr  numberless  Byronlets,  very  much  in 
the  same  light  as  we  do  the  disconsolate 
brayings  of  some  woe-begone  A — . 

But,  while  these  are  our  sentiments — 
there  is,  nevertheless,  in  every  person  of 
fine  feelings,  a  tinge  of  sadness — the  re- 
sult of  the  strange,  motley  minglings  of 
these  awful  life-and-death  commingling 
scenes — that  seems  to  steep  nature  in 
tears,  and  renders  everything  sadly  sol- 
emn to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart. 

We  remember  reading,  some  years 
ago,  in  those  delightful  "  Conversations 
with  Goethe,"  by  Eckermaun,  a  passage 
wherein  Gro^the  refers  to  the  modern 
"  PasHonschool "  of  poetry,  the  follow- 
ers of  which,  says  he,  seem  to  regard 
every  person  as  sick,  and  the  whole 
world  one  vast  lazaretto — and  observes 
that  it  is  the  function  of  poetry  to  make 
US  more  contented  with  life,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  joyous  side  thereof.  Now,  this 
may  be  just,  but  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remeuiber  that  the  author  of  this  dic- 
tum was  he  who,  a  few  years  previously, 
with  passionate  fire-words,  penned  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter  I 

Else  how,  indeed,  are  we  to  interpret 
the  melodious  moanings  of  a  poor  Shel- 
ley, "  filling  the  earth,"  as  our  great,  be- 
nignant Thomas  Carlyle  tells  us,  "  with 
inarticulate  wail ;  like  the  infinite  inar- 
ticulate grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken 
chfldren?" 

And  more  especially  is  what  we  have 
enunciated  above,  the  case  with  that 
class  which  we  may  call  sensitive  ipirits. 
For  we  recognize  two  types  of  man :  the 
oold,  heavy,  sluggish,  unexci table,  nil 
admirari  man — the  phlegmatie^  and  he 
whom  nature  has  strung  with  finer 
chords — he  of  the  fiashing  eye.  and  the 
impulsive  temperament,  and  tne  acute 
perception,  and  the  exquisite  sensibility 
— the  sensitive  man. 

Now,  this  sensitiveness  is  an  innate, 


an  •  unbought  thing — coming  with  and 
forming  the  very  framework  and  tissue 
of  one*s  being — not  at  all  to  be  dispensed 
with,  save  at  the  peril  of  losing  your 
own  self.  And  this  we  declare,  albeit  it 
may  appear  unorthodox — albeit  parents 
train  and  teachers  thrash  its  into  a  con- 
trary belief— and  these  great  world-in- 
fluences seem  all  to  tend  towards  the 
making  of  us  a  community  of  apathists. 

The  sum  total  of  their  teaching  may 
be  thus  expressed:  *^ Nature  has  madie 
us  altogether  wrong ;  we,  however,  are 
going  to  rectify  nature.  And,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  begin  by  getting  rid  of  all 
thosQ  Jine  feelings  ;  they  are  nothing  but 
romance,  and  sentimentality,  and  very 
troublesome  at  best.  Make  yourself 
hardy  (».  «.  heartless).  Scour  oflf  this 
exquisite  coating  of  susceptibility^  so 
that,  instead  of  a  soul  on  whose  surface 
every  passing  sunbeam  and  shadow  may 
daguerreotype  itself,  you  will  be  sensible 
to  naught  that  comes  not  in  positive 
cuflfs  and  downright  hard  blows  I" 

Now,  to  these  doctrines,  friend,  we, 
for  one,  cannot  subscribe  credo.  Nay. 
on  this  score,  we  are  utter  unbelievers  I 
We  sa}  ^feelings  make  the  man — opiniont 
are  but  the  outer  dress.  We  live,  as 
saith  Festus, 

**  In  feellngt,  not  in  flgnres  on  a  dial ; 

We  ihoald  count  time  by  hsart-throbs.    He  moat 

lifes, 
Who  thinks  mostr-feela  th^  fi«MM«--acts  the  belt  I** 

"Nature,"  says  Novalis — that  most 
etbereal  of  thinkers —  "  is  an  MoM&n 
harp,  a  musical  instrument ;  whose  tones 
again  are  keys  to  higher  strings  in  us.** 
And  this  is  that  which  constitutes  sensi- 
tiveness— the  more  heart-tones  that  we 
liave  in  unison  with  the  great  i£olian 
harp  of  Nature,  that  resounds  with  ju- 
bilee and  wail  all  around  us — in  propor- 
tion as  we  increase  the  points  of  affecti- 
bility — in  proportion  as  our  feelings  pul- 
sate with  the  great  heart  of  humanity — 
so  much,  and  in  such  proportion,  are  we 
sensitive. 

And  is  it,  then,  that  there  are  those 
who  are  to  an  exquisite  degree  alive  to 
all  vague,  boundless,  inexplicable  im- 
pressions ;  to  whom 

**  The  meanest  flower  that  blowa  can  give 
Thonfhtt  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  teara  *,** 
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and  whose  heart-tones  tremble,  in  pangs 
or  in  pleasures,  to  every  note  of 

**  The  ttill,  alow  miulc  of  hunutnlty  V* 

There  are.  Nor  are  they  to  be  regard- 
ed otherwise  than  with  wonder  and  awe 
by  us — presenting,  as  they  do,  endless 
and  interesting  anthropological  studies. 

Poor  Jean  Jacques,  for  instance. 
Here  is,  in  effect,  a  sensitive  spirit.  With 
a  reticulation  of  nerves  the  linest  and 
most  susceptible  possible — thrilling  in 
ecstasy,  or  writhing  in  agony — full  of  a 
thousand  whims,  and  humors,  and  incon- 
teqvenees — vacillating  between  the  poles 
of  endless  contradictions,  presenting  a 
very  Sphinx-riddle  for  solution — the  sub- 
limation of  his  own  happiness  and  woe. 
Readily  can  we  understand  his  bewilder- 
ment— his  perfect  bamboozlement — at  the 
generation  of  inane  buckram  individuals 
among  whom,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
or  anachronism,  he  found  himself  exist- 
ing. And  perfectly  can  we  appreciate 
how,  living  among  such  a  race,  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  bo  e'ssentially  differ- 
ent from  any  possible  human  creature. 
"'Jene  suis /ait  comme  aucun  de  ceuz 
que  fai  viis;  fose  croire  iietre  fait 
comme  attcun  de  ceuz  qui  existent.  Si 
je  ne  vaux  pas  mieux^  au  moim  je  suU 
autre.  Si  la  nature  a  bien  ou  malfait 
de  hriter  le  moule  dans  lequel  elle  m^a 
jetiy  e'est  ce  dont  on  ne  peut  juger 
qu'apres  m'acoir  /u." 

This  is  his  constantly  reiterated  decla- 
ration. Now,  this  was  Just  the  case 
with  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre^  and  a 
score  of  others  whom  we  might  men- 
tion. But  the  thought  was  merely  im- 
aginary. There  is  not  in  them  a  single 
finesse  of  feeling,  not  a  nuance  of  char- 
acter, but  that  has  been  lelt  and  illus- 
trated in  multitudes  of  individual  expe- 
riences— which,  in  fact,  has  been,  is  now, 
and  shall  be. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties characteristic  of  the  class  to  which 
we  refer.  Each  individual  conceives 
himself  to  be  sui  generis — perfectly 
unique  in  his  formation — a  very  Phoenix, 
only  that  no  new  bird  ever  springs  out 
of  his  ashes.  **Ah!"  says  the  senti- 
mental he  or  she —  **  I  don't  expect  to 
be  appreciated — I  was  born  to  be  misun- 
derstood— I  don't  feel  as  other  people 
do— -and  there's  no  help  for  it!"  And 
so  tlie  matter  rests — he  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  this  incrustation  of  a  determi- 


nation that  he  is  never  to  be  nnderstood. 
....  How  long?     For  ever?   .... 

Not  generally.  Until,  in  the  profundi- 
ties of  the  soul,  he  realizes  that  life  is  a 
struggle — not  at  all  an  attainment^  and 
feels  that  it  is  not  in  sentiment  alone, 
but  in  feeling  combined  yi\\haction^xhh,t 
trne  happiness  consists. 

And  here  we  return  to  the  original 
question  of  sensitiveness.  Now  let  as 
see  if  the  application  of  our  etymologic 
wand  will  not  raise  from  the  dead  and 
buried  past,  some  shapes  that  may  assist 
us  in  the  realization  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

"  Sensitive,"*  is  merely  the  Latinized 
form  of  our  good  old  Saxon  adjective, 
'* feeling" — a  sensitive  person  is,  there- 
fore, just  a  person  of  deling.  And  to 
show  that  there  is,  or  was^  a  proper  de- 
gree of  appreciation  among  mankind  on 
this  subject,  we  may  observe  that 
**  Sense  "t — that  sublimation  of  every- 
thing that  is  excellent  and  desirable  in 
human  nature,  is  but  an  abstraction  from 
this  same  verb,  to  feel — the  idea  of 
which  underlies  and  vitalizes  it.  So  it 
is  with  those  two  beautifully  expressive 
words,  "  compassion,"^  and  "  sympathy," 
that  sound  forth  with  the  soft,  wailing 
melody  of  an  infinite,  world-embracing 
pity— both  of  them  imply  a  fellow-sa£ 
fering,  k  fellow-feeling. 

Oh  !  what  a  story  do  these  words  tell 
us — how  they  burst  with  meaning! 
And  what  a  perversion,  what  a  radiod 
untruthfulness,  and  unfaithfulness  to  the 
holiest  emotions  of  our  being  does  it 
manifest,  when  these  precious,  priceless 
words  (and  worse  still,  the  feelings  which 
they  symbolize)  are  warped  to  denote 
mere  pretended,  tawdry,  p«tftt^emotions 
— when  sentiment  degenerates  into  m»- 
timentality. 

But  that  there  are  fine  feelings — that 
there  is  even  a  subdued  solemn  sadness 
— which  are  at  once  natural  and  noble, 
we  can  neither  afford  to  lose  sight  of  nor 
deny.  And  why  not?  Is  not  life  itself 
even  such  ?  Amid  Nature's  blush  and 
bloom— even  though 

"  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  plessofM  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother*s  mind. 

And  no  unworthy  aim« 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-dhild,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came,** 


•  QmHot  to  feel-  t  SmMum^  from  Seiui^ 
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B  cannot  quite  accomplish  it  Still 
thereover  her  fairest  scenes  the 
w — 

I  ongAlnljr,  ghastly,  gaunt  and  omlnoos  *^— 
infinite  sorrow.  The  shadow  of 
968  f  Perchance ! 
I  then,  in  this  strange,  parti- 
d  life  of  ours,  doubt  forms  the 
;roand  upon  whicli  every  picture 
itself.  Every  system  rests  upon 
ledis,  the  actual  merges  into  the 
iry  confines  of  the  probable  and 
ssible,  and  the  whole 
**  Is  roonded  with  a  tUep,*^ 

Sphinx  is  no  mere  philosophic 
ation  or  poetic  myth,  but  a  pro- 
et  reality — a  reality  which  every 

0oul  must  experience  as  a  very 
ion  of  its  heroism.  Fate  surrounds 
h  unanswerable  problems,  and  an 
BS6  study^^  with  which  to  tantalize 
I  Tain  occiii)y  ourselves,  and  then 
I  to  eating  our  own  soul^,  from  the 
impossibility  of  an  answer.   These 

"  Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
fallings  from  us,  ranishings. 
Blank  mlsgiylngs  of  a  creature 
ing  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
Ik  Instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
h  trtmble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,** 

lly  haunt  and  trouble  us. 

ius  has  the  bewildered  wanderer 

id,  as  so  many  have  done,  shouting, 

>n  after  question,  into  the  Sibyl- 

f  Destiny,  and  receive  no  answer 

I  echo." 

we  not  live  out  a  childhood  teem- 

th  these  dreams  ? 

many  a  long,  long  summer^s  day 

ve  lain  on  the  heathery  hill-side, 

at  the  power,  and,  indeed,  without 

esire  to  move,  gazing  with  calm 

ity,  or  breast  heaving  with  ecstasy 

odon  on  the  deep  blue  ether  that 

>yer  us,  listening 

To  the  cadence  of  the  whirling  world 
Which  dances  round  the  sun,*' 


h  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,** 

>uld  string  fancy  into  fancy,  com- 
ogether  all  we  have  ever  heard  or 
led  concerning  ourselves,  or  na- 
)r  God — ^pursue  with  a  motley,  yet 
coherent  logic,  a  thought — linking 
f  with  vagary  and  the  known 
the  unknown,  till  we  found  our- 
in  labyrinthine  mazes  from  which 
n  would  have — but  found  it  impos- 
-extricated  ourselves.  And  still 
would  come  ever  up  the  eternal 
;  till  we  would  turn  us  round,  and 


resting  our  head  on  our  arms,  weep  the 
tears  of  baffled  inquires  and  heart  throb* 
bings  unresponded  to^unresponded  to, 
because  their  answer  is  only  to  be  found 
in  that  Absolute  which  is  their  birth- 
place, and  which  to  us,  exists  but  in  the 
desire.  And  so  we  glide  through  a 
youth 

"Haunted  for  erer  by  the  Eternal  Mind.** 

But  even  in  manhood,  there  are  mo* 
ments  solemn  and  calm,  when,  amid  our 
sad  satiety,  we  ask  ourselves  these  same 
child-questionings  over  again.  Times 
in  which  we  realize  witli  Dante  that 

**  Tutte  l*oro,  chd  sotto  la  luna, 
B  che  qii  f^  di  qneste  anlma  stanche 
Non  poterebbe  farne  posar  una.*' 

And  when  the  same  eternal  whence 
and  why  and  whither^  come  with  awful 
force  over  us.  But  still  without  a  re- 
sponse. .  .  .  Why?  .  .  .  Because 
ike  Finite  can  never  make  out  the  theo- 
rem  of  the  Infinite. 

We  stand  beneath  "the  long-drawn* 
aisles  and  fretted  vaults  "  of  a  vast  mas- 
tery-temple— at  each  end  of  which 
hang,  in  drapery  folds,  the  curtains  of, 
life  and  death.  Through  the  mystery- 
stained  windows,  glimmer  faint  streaks 
of  a  dim,  religious  light — which  light 
we  name  knowledge.  The  phantasma- 
gorical  fetters  of  a  sense,  of  a  phenome- 
nal world,  bind  us  and  limit  our  expe- 
rience. How,  then,  can  we  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  to  the  infinite  prob- 
lems? 

Have  we  not,  then,  cause  for  thought- 
fulness — ^for  sadness — for  sorrow  ?  And 
then,  in  addition,  come  the  boundless 
"  miseries  of  human  life  '^ — ^the  concen- 
trated woes  of  mankind  wailing  in  infi- 
nite discord,  and  lacerating  every  heart 
possessed  of  a  particle  of  sensibility. 
And  so  the  tender  heart  sinks  down  des- 
ponding, the  consummation  of  the  reali- 
zation being  the  consummation  of  his 
despair. 

Moreover,  this  acuteness  of  sensibility, 
allied  to  a.  feeling  of  longing,  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  poesy. 

**  Hast  thou  not  found  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man  might  find  a  happier  lotf* 

is  the  lanffuage  of  poetry.  The  response 
thereto— Tying  all  around  us,  in  "  thou- 
sand-figured, thousand-toned  harmonious 
nature " — she,  too,  gives  us.  For.  in- 
deed, what  is  the  poet,  but  one  whose 
heart,  stmng  in  sympathetic  unison  with 
all  the  manifold  voices  of  the  universe, 
renders  back  these  voices ;  and,  like  the 
harp  oi  Eolus,  '*  changes  even  the  vulgar 
wind  into  artioolate  melody  t" 
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And  now  the  question  will  force  it**elf 
npon  us — Is  this  sensitiveness  a  good,  is 
it  a  desirable  thing?    .    .    .    The  reply, 
like  tlie  solution  of  so  many  other  life- 
problems,  is  both  positive  and  negatire. 
An  exquisite  organism  is  productive  at 
once  of  untold  pleasure  and  incalculable 
pain.     It  a  throwing  open  the  avenues 
of  both — an  increase  of  possibilities — 
capable  of  transporting  its  possessor  to 
Elysian  scenes,  or  plunging  him  into  the 
ntter    blank    starlessness    of   Tartarus. 
But  certes,  if  life  consist  in  feelings,  in 
impressions,   in  heart-throbs — the   sum 
total  thereof  constituting  the  result  in 
the  man — then  the  sensitive  soul,  which 
is  jnst  the  feeling  soul,  alive  to  every 
psychal  sun-beam  and  shadow — awake 
to  every  influence  from  without,  and 
concentrating  into  hours  the  experience 
and  the  emotion  of  years,  lives  more- 
draws  more  copiously  on  the  vital  fount, 
and  is,  thereby,  more  of  a  man.    But 
then  the  sadness  ?    ...    Ah  I  the  sad- 
ness, the  very  hyperbole  of  woe  that 
Buch  an  one  endures  I     With  his  bound- 
less capabilities  of  suffering — his  emo- 
tions ramifying  into  endless  intricacies — 
with  oddities  and  idiosyncrasies  (what 
others  kindly  name  for  him,  trAim,  petu- 
lanc&y  etc.),  which  those  that  are  made 
of  sterner  stuff  cannot  possibly  conceive 
of — ^possessed,  too,  by  that  terrible  power 
of    feeling— exaggeration — no     wonder 
that  he  begins,  in  youth, 


'  with  gladnew— 


But  fhereftom  eometh  in  the  end  despondency  and 
madness  1" 

"Wo  referred,  in  the  beginning,  to  the 
two  types  of  man.  These  are,  of  course, 
antipodal  in  their  nature,  as,  indeed,  are 
the  poles  of  all  philosophies.  We  have 
the  thesis  in  the  man  of  feeling,  the 
antithesis  in  the  man  of  intellect — at 
one  extreme  the  man  theoretic,  at  the 
other  the  man  practic.  Between  them 
ia  waged  an  endless  antagonism — and  yet 
they  have  both  of  tliem  a  truthful  basis. 
But  they  view  life  from  a  different  stand- 
point. Shall  we  reconcile  them?  It 
were  impossible.  Says  R.  W.  Emerson : 
"  Each  man  is  born  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  one  or  the  other  of  these  sides 
of  nature;  and,  it  will  easily  happen 
that  men  will  be  found  devoted  to  one 
or  the  other." 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  natural  corolla- 
ry— which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  problem  of  education ;  it  is  this : 
Bnog  out  ytmrdelff  tMt  yourself ^  be  your" 


self/  And  with  such  a  derelopment 
you  will  attain  to  the  loftiest  type  of 
your  ideahty.  The  discovery  will  have 
to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  &at  it  is  in 
vain  to  fit  every  soul  into  the  Procrnsteao 
bed  of  any  one  rigid  form  or  system.  For 
there  are  too  many  heights,  and  depths, 
and  lengths,  and  breadms  in  the  soul  for 
mathematics  to  measure,  or  lomo  to  com- 
pass. And  not  until  the  evolution  of  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  places  the 
heart-telling  and  the  divine  intuitions  in 
their  own  central  position,  can  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  day-spring  of  truth. 

Then  let  us,  while  we  beware  of  abnse, 
cultivate,  not  repress,  all  those  fine 
feelings,  mingling  all  with  action,  which 
will  be  the  antidote  against  every  bane- 
fal  result.  They  are  not  to  be  got  rid 
of— being,  as  it  were,  the  very  voice  of 
Grod.  Indeed,  what  we  require  is  more 
faith  therein.  We  need  more  confidence 
in  heart-tellings  than  in  the  dictates  of 
mortality.  We  require  men  and  women 
who,  philosophers  enough  not  to  be 
materialists,  believe  that  there  is  more 
in  nature  than  we  can  see^  and  who  are 
willing  to  have  faith  in  what  we  cannot 
see.  To  whom  there  still  lives  in  the 
faith  of  feeling  as  well  as  in  the  faith  of 
reason : 

**  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty, 
That  hare  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mountains, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring ; 
Or  chasms  and  wat*ry  depths  " 

Nor  less  important  is  the  lesson  to 
preserve,  through  life,  the  sensitiveneas 
of  youth.  The  childhood  of  faith  and 
belief,  with  all  its  gushing  glory— its 
mystery  and  its  majesty — passes  away — 
and  manhood  too  often  finds  us  a  race 
of  sophists,  and  atheists,  and  apathists. 
To  preserve  through  life,  the  gentle  be- 
nignity, the  boundless  belief,  and  the 
tender  sympathies  of  youth — such  is  oar 
duty.  To  **  preserve  immaculate  till  eve, 
the  manners  of  the  morn."  We  con- 
clude with  the  exquisite  idealization  of 
the  thought  by  our  mild,  Braminioal 
Wordsworth,  in  the  spirit  of  which  may 
each  one  of  us  live  and  labor: 

**  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
80  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
80  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
80  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  1 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  : 
And  I  oould  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** 
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A  FAMILY  PARTY.— What  diflferont 
associations  are  awakened  by  these 
words  1 

To  the  child — petted  upon  such  occa- 
sions by  aunts  and  uncles,  who  selfishly 
ignore  the  necessary  discipline,  the  re- 
laxation of  whose  wholesome  restraints 
is  felt  by  those  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  spoiled  darling — to  a  child  such 
a  meeting  is  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  the 
brightest  ideal  of  happiness.  Who  does 
not  remember  those  green  oases  in  the 
dreary  desert  of  youth  (for  in  spite  of 
poets,  I  hold  childhood  to  be  the  most 
dismal  stage  of  our  mortal  journey),  a 
Christmas  party,  or  New  England 
Thanksgiving.  The  memories  of  such 
sunny  hours,  like  the  figures  in  Salvator's 
pictures,  stand  distinct  and  palpable  upon 
the  clouded  canvas  of  the  past. 

■  The  young  man,  it  is  true,  just  escaped 
from  the  thraldom  of  domestic  restraint 
to  the  glorious  liberty  of  collegiate  exist- 
ence, may  choose  to  consider  such  do- 
mestic gatherings  heavy  beyond  all  suf- 
ferance, and  love  to  escape  to  billiards 
or  the  club.  But  the  whirligig  of  time, 
sooner  or  later,  brings  about  its  own  re- 
venges ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  this 
very  supercilious  and  glossy  young  gentle- 
man transformed  into  the  careworn  citi- 
zen of  sixty  years,  whose  only  real 
pleasure  is  in  the  society  and  kindly 
ministrations  of  those,  whom  the  strong 
ties  of  kindred  still  bind  to  himself,  when 
worldly  claims,  and  worldly  connections 
are  loosened,  and  ready  to  fall  away. 

To  age,  as  well  as  to  childhood,  a  fa- 
mily party  brings  a  pleasant  hour;  for 
man^s  last  days,  like  his  first,  must  be 
spent  at  home.  And  happy,  indeed,  is 
he  who  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a 
familiar  circle,  harmonious  and  unbroken, 
during  those  latter  days,  when  the  mind 
craves  other  society  than  its  own  crea- 
tions, and  clings  to  the  few  bright  links 
of  affection  and  household  interest,  that 
draw  it  earthward  more  strongly  than 
did  the  relations  of  business,  politics,  or 
social  connections,  that  were  severed 
long  ago. 

The  presence  of  no  form,  endeared  by 
love  and  custom,  graces  the  desolate 
mansion  where  the  closing  years  of  my 
life  have  been  cast  away.  No  young  or 
cheerful  voice  ever  breaks  the  heavy 
silence  which  fills  the  hall— muflSes  with 
60  soft  a  carpet  the  oaken  staircase — and 


nestles  undisturbed  in  the  faded  curtains 
of  the  drawing  room. 

And  yet,  from  that  old  custom  tha 
weds  us  to  familiar  states,  this  solitude 
has  lost  many  of  its  terrors.  The  over- 
sight of  the  farm  occupies  me  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  I  muse  over 
heaps  of  journals  and  letters  that  several 
generations  have  accumulated,  till  the 
bustling  scenes  of  the  past,  whose  only 
record  is  in  the  dingy  paper  before  me, 
return  as  vividly  as  ^stant  objects  shine 
on  the  inward  vision  of  those  who,  in 
the  mysterious  phenomenon  of  conscious 
sleep,  resign  their  being  to  another's 
will. 

And,  truly,  this  society  of  phantoms 
sometimes  seems  more  real  and  satisfy- 
ing than  if,  after  the  example  of  enchant- 
ed princes  in  the  fairy  stories,  these 
shadowy  beings  were  permitted,  on  some 
one  evQping  of  the  year,  to  take  their 
earthly  forms,,  and  sit  beside  my  fire. 
Every  silver  vein  of  talk  must  be  opened 
through  the  rubbish  of  much  tiiat  is 
vulgar  and  common-place.  The  material 
vesture  that  separates  harmonious  spirits 
here  below,  ever  exacts  this  tribute. 
But  in  communing  with  the  past,  we  are 
clogged  by  no  such  hindrance.  The 
veil  with  which  we  seek  to  cover  frail- 
ties, and  beneath  which  characteristics 
and  excellences  are  likewise  concealed, 
is  tlirown  aside — reserve  and  conscious- 
ness are  dismissed — and  we  know  an 
intercourse  so  deep  and  true  as  to  image 
that  for  which  we  Iiope  hereafter. 

I  turn  <>ver  the  papers  just  mentioned, 
and  find  them  mixed,  in  strange  confu- 
sion. They  were  hastily  collected  from 
various  quarters,  and  tumbled  together 
in  an  old  trunk  many  years  ago ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  persuade  myself 
to  go  through  the  task  of  arranging,  des- 
troying, and  preserving,  which  from  time 
to  time  such  an  inheritance  demands. 
To-night  the  accustomed  reluctance  is 
upon  me  strongly  as  ever ;  and  so  pack- 
ages and  single  sheets  are  taken  up  at 
random,  and  I  note  down  hastily  what- 
ever strikes  me ;  waiting  for  some  more 
convenient  time  thoroughly  to  examine 
all  the  memorabilia  before  me,  and  so 
to  arrange  the  history  of  a  once  noted 
family,  that  I  have  long  had  in  mind. 
The  desultory  survey  of  my  possessions 
proposed  to  fill  this  hour  before  bed- 
time, leads  by  chance  to  a  person  to 
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whom  of  all  others  my  rccullectious  have 
little  pleasure  in  wandering — myself. 

A  small  parcel  is  before  me.  It  con- 
tains a  child's  first  elforts  at  letter- writ- 
ing. The  paper  is  well  sprinkled  with 
inky  droi)s,  the  words  of  curious  ortho- 
f;raphy,  and  the  sentences  clad  in  that 
rigid  armor,  which  only  the  steady  blows 
of  years  of  practice  can  bend  into  an  easy 
fctyle.  First.,  come  brief  and  labored 
epistles  written  from  home  to  some 
member  of  the  family,  temporarily  ab- 
sent; tlien,  more  careless  and  less  sug- 
gestive productions,  wliioh,  having  been 
improved  and  expurgated  by  the  master, 
found  their  way  from  the  prison  walls  of 
a  boarding-school.  Even  now  a  shudder 
comes  over  me,  as  I  remember  the  envy 
once  felt  for  these  old  letters  that  could 
escape  from  "  bounds  "  without  question, 
and  after  a  short  entombment  in  the 
mail-bag  (just  long  enough  to  add  a  rest 
to  what  followed)  come  forth  to  all  the 
brightness  and  harmony  of  Jiome, 

Among  the  earlier  epistles  is  one  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  in  the  city,  that  describes 
the  family  festivities  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  scene  is  before  me  with  all  its 
life  and  freshness,  as  I  read  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  delight^  which  here 
have  poorly  told  the  rapture  felt.  The 
room  where  I  sit,  as  well  as  the  darkened 
chamber  across  the  hall,  again  seem  lit 
by  smiling  and  familiar  faces,  that  have 
since  wasted,  and  so  cone  out.  All  the 
family  have  assembled — every  one  is 
particularly  beaming— and  the  children, 
decorated  for  exhibition  with  maternal 
interest,  seem  never  to  have  clouded 
tl.eir  finery  by  fretfulness. 

Surely  our  annual  Thank.*giving  fes- 
tivity may  be  considered  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  what  a  family  meeting  may  be 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  charm  in  dining 
away  from  home  (for  is  there  not  a 
grandfather  to  give  the  dinner  ?)— a  sat- 
isfaction in  silting  next  an  indulgent 
aunt,  who  attentively  helps  us  to  all 
sorts  of  forbidden  viands. 

How  delightful  to  gaze  up  the  long 
tables,  loi^t  in  admiration  of  the  green 
glasses,  and  curiously  cut  decanters, 
which  must  rejoice  to  descend  from  their 
dusty  state  on  the  highest  shelf  of  some 
dark  closet,  whither  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  wish  away  another  year.  Quan- 
tities of  amusing  stories  till  an  impor- 
unt  nook  in  the  remembrance  of  that 
genial  occasion.  Stories  shouted  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  not  selfishly 
whispered  to  a  neighbor,  as  is  now  done 


in  accordance  with  the  edict  banishing 
general  conversation  from  the  dinner^ 
table.  But  the  real  pleasure  of  the  day 
is  reserved  until  we  return  to  the  parlor 
— when  we  feel  that  comfortable  state 
of  "fullness,"  whose  adjectives,  as  we 
have  learnt  in  the  Latin  grammar,  re- 
quire the  ablative — when  just  liberated 
from  the  restraint  of  sitting  still,  nearly 
as  irksome  at  dinner  as  at  school — then 
the  fun  commences  in  good  earnest. 

On  the  particular  evening  whicli 
comes  before  me,  we  have  finished  one 
good  old  game  of  "stage-coach,"  and 
are  about  constructing  another  upon  an 
improved  pattern,  when  the  door  opens, 
and  three  gentlemen  are  ushered  in. 

This  arrival  seems  quite  as  embarrass- 
ing and  provoking  as  did  that  of  the 
"  diree  customers,"  when  John  Gilpin 
was  mounted  and  equipped  for  his  mem- 
orable ride  to  Edtnonton.  The  new 
comers  are  regarded  with  no  favor  by 
the  younger  part  of  the  family.  Strang- 
ers are  always  unacceptable  to  children, 
and  wo  sympathize  heartil}'  with  Unde 
Charles,  a  timid  gentleman  from  tne 
country,  who  declares  that  one  day  in 
the  year,  grandfather  might  have  asked 
nobody  out  of  the  family. 

But  the  sequel  showed  that  grand- 
father was  right  after  all — for  one  of  the 
gentlemen  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
sawing  wood  (or  rather  for  imitating  the 
noise  caused  by  that  useful  oi)e ration), 
and  before  he  has  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes  actually  retires  into  the  closet 
in  company  with  an  arm  chair,  wiiich  is 
sawed  to  pieces  leg  by  leg  in  full  hearing 
of  the  breathless  assembly. 

Uncle  Charles  relaxes  a  little  at  this 
unexpected  entertainment,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  that  if  the  excel- 
lent rule,  that  no  outsiders  siiould  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  professed  family  party,  might 
upon  any  occasion  be  allowed  an  excep- 
tion, one  could  be  claimed  in  favor  of  a 
person  so  charmingly  gifted.  But  if  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  young 
gentleman  is  a  decided  addition  to  our 
party,  we  are  very  certain  tfiat  the  bald 
citizen,  a  certain  Colonel  Smith  from  the 
far  west,  and  his  companion,  the  little 
doctor  in  spectacles,  could  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  Tliere  they  have  stood 
perfectly  unmoved  during  the  irresistible 
sounds  from  the  closet,  as  if,  indeed,  the 
sawing  up  of  arm-chairs  was  an  ordinary 
and  every  day  occurrence,  with  which 
they  had  long  been  perfectly  satiated. 

But  we  have  soon  reason  to  change 
our  minds,  for  Col.  Smith  being  called 
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upon  for  a  aoDg,  instead  of  singing  about 
ladies  and  moonlight,  or  shining  blades 
and  red  fields,  entertains  us  with  an 
autobiographical  sketch  of  an  unfortunate 
gentleman  who  fell  into  a  hogshead  of 
molasses,  and  immediately  upon  getting 
out,  encountered  the  lady  whom  he  was 
about  to  marry.  The  improbability  of 
the  accident,  the  grotesque  rh3'mes  that ' 
ended  every  line,  and  the  villainous  puns 
with  which  the  hero  was  forced  to  con- 
sole himself,  added  to  the  exceeding  gra- 
vity of  the  chant  in  which  his  adventures 
were  narrated,  produced  an  effect  in- 
tensely ludicrous — and  our  prejudice 
against  interlopers  is  conquered  propor- 
tionally. 

But  the  great  triumph  of  the  evening 
19  reserved  for  the  little  doctor,  who,  up- 
on the  conclusion  of  the  song,  immediate- 
ly volunteers  to  initiate  any  one  so  dis- 
posed into  a  most  honorable  and  ancient 
order  of  chivalry,  whose  members  are 
known  as  knights  of  the  whistle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment their  initiation  affords.  The 
offer  is  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
favor,  and  everybody  tries  to  persuade 
somebody  else  to  enter  this  august  soci- 
ety for  the  gratification  of  the  company. 
When  the  eloquence  of  the  party  is  tho- 
roughly exhausted,  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  despair,  necessary  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  a  condescension, 
the  wood-sawing  gentleman  emerges 
from  some  dark  corner,  and  declares  a 
readiness  to  undergo  whatever  is  desired. 

He  accordingly  submits  to  be  blind- 
folded, and,  in  that  condition  turned 
round,  and  lead  about  the  room  in  vari- 
ous directions,  until  being  properly  con- 
fused, he  is  forced  to  kneel  before  tlie 
doctor,  who  makes  a  pompous  address, 
and  finally  striking  the  candidate  with  a 
cane,  by  way  of  sword,  assures  him  that 
his  probation  shall  be  concluded  when 
the  whistle  that  sounds  behind  him  shall 
be  discovered. 

Now  the  mystery  is  simply  this.  Dur- 
ing the  solemnity  of  the  speech,  a  small 
whistle  attached  to  a  bit  of  ribbon,  was 
pinned  to  the  collar  of  the  gentleman's 
coat.  No  sooner  is  the  bandage  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  new  brother,  than 
the  doctor  runs  behind  him  and  blows  a 
-  shrill  blast  upon  the  instrument  that 
'  dangles  at  hb  back ;  this  is  soon  repeated 
by  different  members  of  the  company, 
and  the  poor  knight  commences  his 
search.  We  pretend  to  pass  the  whistle 
from  hand  to  hand,  while  the  young  gen- 
tleman first  pursue-;  one  and  then  another, 


and  then  wheels  quickly  round  to  pounce 
upon  the  person  who  has  just  whistled 
behind  him.  The  fun  consists  in  the 
complete  confusion  of  the  poor  knight, 
who,  at  the  very  moment  when  some- 
body is  caught,  who  has  just  blown  the 
whistle,  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
pass  it  to  his  neighbor,  hears  it  again 
sound  clearly  at  his  back.  The  probation 
of  the  knight  did  not  end  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  annual  waiter  of  negus,  which 
IS  handed  round  at  intervals  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  The  young  gentle- 
man is  then  released  from  his  penance, 
and  presented  with  the  whistle,  in  token 
of  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  he 
has  amused  the  company. 

I  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  ruddy  glow 
that  hangs  upon  this  scen^,  and  pass  on 
to  the  time  marked  in  succeeding  letters. 
The  children  that  play  so  merrily,  and  in 
the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  youth 
grasped  happiness,  and  were  not  palled 
with  its    possession,   will  soon    enough 

Eass  out  into  the  world.  Something  will 
e  seen  of  men — a  few  books  will  be 
read — and  our  eyes  suddenly  open  to  the 
prejudices  and  narrowness  of  that  domes- 
tic council,  from  whose  decisions  there 
was  once  no  appeal.  We  shall  believe  in 
the  natural  right  of  man  to  smoke  segars 
and  drink  whisky  and  water,  notwith- 
standing what  well-intentioned  relatives 
say  to  the  contrary.  In  short,  we  shall 
cease  to  value  people  for  what  they  are, 
and  to  accept,  with  gratitude,  the  advice 
or  information  kindly  offered,  but  an  ideal 
standard  (and  that  of  a  character  low 
enough)  will  be  erected,  which,  whoever 
fails  to  meet,  is  placed  beneath  our 
interest. 

Let  me,  then,  still  linger  among  the 
pleasant  memories  of  childhood,  and  sum- 
mon not  (at  least  to-night)  those  sombre 
images  which  may  furnish  mental  illus- 
trations to  the  text  of  other  letters. 

The  last  hour  of  Thanksgiving-day  has 
come.  All  but  the  family  have  departed, 
and  we  gather  round  this  very  fire-place 
(then  undisfigured  by  a  grate)  feeling  the 
indescribable  glow  that  lingers  after  a 
sreat  deal  of  fun,  and  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) a  little  negus. 
How  erect   sit  the    old    people,  the 

Earents  or  grand-parents  of  every  mem- 
er  of  the  party!  We  shall  do  well  to 
find  such  ffgures  in  these  days  of  sofas 
and  fauteuils,  that  twist  us  into  their 
own  deformities.  Who  can  say  whether 
the  luxury  that  has  banished  our  stiff- 
backed  chairs  from  the  drawing-room, 
and  their  honest  cousins,  the  settles  (rest- 
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ing  places  so  uncomfortable  it  surely  re- 
qoired  somethiDg  like  genius  to  devise), 
from  our  more  serviceable  apartments, 
may  not  bend  the  character  to  match  the 
form,  moulded  from  the  pleasant  indul- 
gences that  succeed  them  ? 

The  room  i?  more  quiet  as  the  solemn 
tongue  of  midnight  warns  us  from  a  soli- 
tary steeple.  Uncles  and  aunts  tell  in 
subdued  voices  how  they  played  about 
these  rooms,  which,  to  them,  recall  a 
generation  one  degree  further  removed 
than  the  oldest  now  represented.  They, 
in  their  turn,  are  reminded  by  their 
parents  of  people  and  events  whose  exis- 
tence is  to  tliem  traditional,  associated 
with  the  house.  We  hear  the  well-worn 
story  of  the  room  consecrated  by  the 
slumbers  of  some  continental  notability, 
whose  name  it  has  since  known. 

A  wedding-party  that  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  met  in  the  room  where  we  sit — 
the  josts  that  were  made — the  stories 
told — all  are  called  up  by  some  trivial 
remark.  And,  finally,  the  conversation 
wanders  to  the  other  event  of  life,  and 
we  learn  that  three  grandfathers  (each 
with  a  goodly  prefix  of  great)  died  very 
decently  in  the  chamber  above  that  which 
we  occupy. 

A  certain  chill  comes  upon  the  party 
at  this  reminiscence ;  but  seized,  never- 
theless, with  the  awful  propensity  to 
dwell  upon  such  matters  when  once  in- 
troduced, there  is  a  demand,  met  with  a 
ready  supply,  for  minute  particulars  con- 
cerning the  last  moments  of  these  old 
gentlemen. 

Well,  the  time  for  leave-taking  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  becomingly  serious 
we  rise  to  depart.  One  annual  custom 
remains  to  be  fulfilled — a  prayer — short 
and  earnest,  is  simply  offered  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  It  was  asked  that  all  pre- 
sent might  be  preserved  in  health  and 
imity  another  year,  and  meet  again  at  its 
dose. 

The  petition  was  not  granted. 


XHK  FEAST  OV  THS   CRANBKRRIE& 


Ov  all  festivities  at  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  assist,  the  annual  merry- 
making in  the  fine  old  mansion,  given 
by  Major  Wherrey,  in  commemoration  of 
the  gathering  in  of  the  cranberries,  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  choioe  and  delecta- 
ble. 


I  know  that  cavillers  may  try  to  In- 
validate this  opinion  by  mentioning  the 
fact,  that  this  same  Major  Wherrey  hap- 
pens to  be  my  uncle;  or — what  I  con- 
fess would  be  more  to  the  purpose — 
that  Mrs.  Major  Wherrey  (Kate'  Lawton 
that  was)  is  undoubtedly  my  aunt.  But 
I  firmly  believe  myself  unbiased  by 
family  considerations,  in  the  declaration 
Just  made ;  and  so  emphasize  the  matter 
by  asserting  that  our  Cmuberry  Party 
at  Bearbrook,  bears  the  same  superiority 
over  all  other  balls,  pic-nics  or  clam- 
bakes that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Cato,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
held  and  possessed  over  an  eternity  of 
bondage. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  my  uncle  began 
to  read  upon  the  subject  of  cranberries, 
and  ffivor  all  his  friends  with  copies  of  a 
certain  Agricultural  Journal,  containing 
lengthy  dissertations  going  to  prove  the 
extreme  practicability  of  raising  bushels 
of    this    acid    production    upon    land 

fmerally  held  profitless — at  that  time 
say — who  could  have  anticipated  that 
all  this  cogitation  and  scribbling  was 
necessary  to  make  way  for  a  charming 
little  note  from  a  charming  little  aunt 
of  two-and-twenty,  that  was  left  at  my 
office  (the  note  not  the  aunt)  one  sunny 
morning  in  October  last.  And  thus  ran 
this  delicious  document : 

**  DiAK  Tom  :— Tour  uncle  and  myself  tnui  yoa 
will  be  able  to  visit  us  a  week  from  next  Thxirsday, 
when  you  will  see  me  preside  for  the  first  time  at  the 
entertainment,  which  the  major  tells  me,  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  give  for  some  years  past. 

Tour  uncle  begs  me  to  say  that  the  men  will  begin 
to  rake  In  the  cranberries  at  seven  a.m.  ;  and  that 
rakes  will  be  provided  for  all  visitors  who  may  wish 
to  take  part.  But  I  fancy  it  will  be  more  interest- 
ing to  you  to  know  that  Bessie  Wacklestead  is 
coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  paid  you  some  great 
compliments,  and  as  you  like  her  so  well,  I  don't 
tee  why  you  can't  make  up  a  match — it  would  be 
rach  fUn  quisaing  you.  There  are  going  to  be 
crowds  of  pec^le  besides— among  them  several  oM 
friends  of  yours.  Please  excuse  the  ahortneaa  of 
this  letter.    In  great  haste, 

»Afrectionately  your  aunt, 

"  Katk 

•*  P.  S.— I  haven't  had  a  good  polka  since  yoa  and 
Dick  Horripitts  were  up  here  last  June.*' 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  delicate  to 
represent  the  passage  concerning  Miss 
Wacklestead  by  a  line  of  stars,  but  it  was 
copied  before  I  thought  what  I  was 
about,  and  erasures  so  dreadfully  dis- 
figure a  manuscript  and — on  the  whole 
it  may  remain.  WelL  my  pulse  quick- 
ened considerably  as  I  thought  of  past 
feasts  that  had  blessed  this  genial  sea- 
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ton,  and  my  shoulders  experienced  a 
ghostly  achiDg  as  I  reflected  upon  the 
ceremony  of  "  raking  in,"  at  which  I 
had  formerly  assisted.  My  answer — of 
which  I  happened  to  take  a  pressed 
copy,  by  way  of  testing  a  newly  con- 
trived machine — was  as  follows : 

*'  Dkir  Aukt  Katv  :^It  will  gire  me  great  pleM- 
nre  to  come  to  Bearbrook  next  Friday  week ;  though 
I  oan  asBore  yon  there  will  be  no  stronger  attrac- 
tlon  than  the  Batisfaction  of  Tisitlng  my  amiable 
relative  who  is  there  resident.  Pray  make  my 
respects  to  my  ancle,  and  assure  him  of  my  deep 
regret  that  an  unfortunate  business  engagement 
will  preyent  me  from  accepting  his  kind  offer  of  the 
rake.  I  shall,  however,  be  able  to  leave  town  by 
•ttle  eleven  o'clock  train,  which  will  bring  me  to 
year  taUe  a  little  after  the  soup. 

"  Believe  me  very  dutlftilly, 

♦♦Ao.,Ac.»» 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction — for 
I  can  never  give  an  account  of  anything 
without  beginning  a  little  way  back — 
thus  taking,  as  it  were,  a  gentle  run,  in 
in  order  to  leap  into  the  narrative  with 
greater  vigor.  Not  that  any  apology  is 
necessary  for  the  pubHcatioa  of  these 
letters  ;  which  are  conceived  to  be  full 
as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  well- 
known  communications  between  com- 
mittees and  orators,  which  occupy  the 
first  page  or  two  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining their  efforts — wherein  the  com- 
mittee inclose  a  vote  that  somebody  has 
passed  respecting  a  chaste,  elegant,  and 
patriotic  address,  and  the  orator  feigns 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  says  that  nis 
speech  was  hastily  prepared  amid  the 
pressure  of  important  business,  and  that 
no  thought  of  publication  had  ever  en- 
tered hid  fency — from  all  which  the 
reader  is  expected  to  perceive  what  know- 
ing fellows  the  committee  are,  and  what 
an  uncommonly  clever  affair  the  orator 
could  have  produced,  if  he'd  only  tried. 
The  eleven  o'clock  train  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  Thursday  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  now  invited,  per- 
formed itsjoumey  with  unusual  dispatch, 
and  brought  me  to  the  carryall,  that  plied 
between  my  uncle's  house  and  the  sta- 
tion, full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour 
anticipated. 

"  Well  I  your  honor's  got  in  early  to- 
day," remarked  Mr.  Netleawing,  my  un- 
cle's farmer  and  right-hand  man,  who, 

.  to  do  me  especial  honor,  had  condescend- 
ed to  drive  the  carryall. 

;       "  Yes,  we  made  a  quick  run  of  it." 
"Well,  now  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Squire,  you  ought  to  ha'  been  up  here  to 
see  them  cranberries  took  in  1    It  was  a 


aight,  now— I  tell  you.  There  was  Dea- 
con Smiler,  who  fetched  his  in  day  be* 
fore  yesterday.  Well  1  says  he — by  gor- 
ry,  says  he,  it  does  take  you  to  raise 
cranberries,  and  that's  a  fact.  What  do 
you  think  o'  them  now  ?" 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Netleswing  produced 
a  handful  of  the  produce  in  question  for 
my  inspection. 

"  Well  now,"  continued  he,  without 
waiting  for  an  opinion,  "your  uncle's 
just  the  first  man  in  this  county  I  Why, 
he's  a  beautiful  old  feller.  To  see  him 
out  there  to-day  with  his  coat  off,  a 
raking  in  cranberries  for  dear  life  I  My 
wife,  says  she  to  me,  says  she,  I  never 
lived  along  with  such  a  gentleman  any- 
wheres; and  there's  ma'am  too,  says 
she,  treats  \)eople  so  ^ell.  and  never 
comes  round  scoldin'  and  hinderin',  and 
then  there's  Mr.  Tom,  that's  you,  sir, 
when  he  comes  down  here" — 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I,  anxious  to  stop 
the  stream  of  family  compliments,  "  pray 
do  not  reveal  what  I  trust  Mrs.  Netles- 
wing did  not  mean  to  have  repeated — 
but  tell  me  what  has  become  of  old 
Esop,  that  always  used  to  be  driven  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  station  ?  You 
have  rather  a  smarter  beast  in  the  shafts 
to-day." 

"  Well,  now,"  responded  my  driver, 
commencing  with  his  usual  exordium, 
"there's just — just  a  little  story  about 
this  'ere  mare,  that  I  should  like  to  tell 
your  honor.  You  know  that  bull  the 
mtgor  had  up  here  last  spring — real  Dur- 
ham blood,  and  all  that.  Well,  Squire 
Stebbins  owned  one  that  came  from  the 
same  cow,  and  he  turned  out  so  dreadful 
ugly  that  he  had  to  be  killed  for  beet 
well  now,  bull-beef  don't  pay  at  all  you 
know — leastways,  'cept  when  it's  kinder 
young.  So  when  the  major  told  me  how 
Stebbin's  bull  down  here'd  been  actin', 
and  how  he  wanted  our'n  killed  too,  I 
says,  says  I,  don't  you  do  no  such  a 
thing ;  that  bull  can  be  tackled  up,  come 
ploughin'  time,  and  the  work  he'll  do'll 
be  worth  a  sight  more'n  his  beef.  Well ! 
the  major  he  was  dreadful  scarey,  and 
thought  he'd  kill  somebody,  and  it  was 
'bout  a  week  'fore  he  finailly  give  in. 
Well,  sir,  I  just  went  and  put  a  ring 
through  that  feller's  nose,  and  he 
ploughed  for  us  just  as  pretty  as  a  baby, 
bii^ust  as  pretty  as  a  haby^  I  tell  y(Mi." 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
mare  ?" 

Well  now,  I'm  a-comin'  to  that  busi- 
ness. As  our  bull  was  ploughin'  one 
day,  who  should  come  up  but  Oap'en 
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Tolliwot,  who  goes  in  for  stock  like  all 
time.  Look  here,  cap'en,  says  I,  jast 
you  look  at  that  hull.  Well,  hy  thunder, 
says  the  cap^en,  I  never  see  a  hull  hroke 
that  way  afore,  no  how — real  Durham, 
too — will  you  take  fifty  dollars  for  him  ? 
No,  cap'en,  says  I,  that  feller's  worth 
his  hundred  and  fifty  if  he's  worth  a 
cent—first  rate  stock  for  milk — kind  in 
all  harness — ^but  I  tell  you  what  Til  do ; 
wo  want  another  horse  on  the  place,  and 
ril  swap  even  for  your  bay  mare.  Well, 
the  cap'en  swore  he  wouldn't  think  of 
it ;  but  I  see  him  eyeing  the  bull,  and 
knew  he  wanted  him  bad,  so  I  stuck  out. 
Well,  sir,  he  came  round  the  next  day, 
and  said  he'd  make  the  swop.  Won't 
do,  says  I,  there's  been  two  men  up  here 
to  look  at  hiir>  this  morning — can't  trade 
without  twenty  dollars  to  boot.  Give 
von  ten,  says  he.  Split  it  at  fifteen,  says 
t.  Done!  says  he.  There  1  sir,  that's 
the  way  we  come  by  this  'ere  mare.  We 
meant  to  ha'  sold  the  bull  this  fall,  and  I 
spose  we'd  ha'  got — well  I  we  might  ha' 
got  sixty  dollars  for  him.  This  mare's 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  this  minute. 
So,  I  call  it — well— I  call  it  a  pretty  fair 
trade." 

Several  anecdotes  of  this  description, 
all  going  to  establish  the  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  of  the  relator,  pleasantly  be- 
guiled the  time  till  we  drove  up  to  the 
venerable  mansion. 

My  uncle  was  soon  at  the  door,  and 
my  aunt  too — you  may  bo  sure  of  ifiat. 
They  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  keep 
a  guest  standing  in  the  porch  till  a  ser- 
vant answers  the  bell.  Who  would 
have  guessed,  by  the  major's  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  the  **  raking  in^' 
had  begun  at  seven  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing? And  my  aunt,  too — how  fresh 
and  blooming  she  looked  1  What  mortal 
nephew  could  be  content  with  express- 
ing his  respect  toward  so  fair  a  relative 
merely  by  a  shake  of  the  hand  I  If  you 
can  send  me  an  authentic  account  of  any 
such  individual  (properly  sworn  to  before 
the  nearest  mayor),  I  may  hereafter  ex- 
press contrition  that  I  was  not ;  but  un- 
til such  a  document  is  received,  I  really 
cannot  think  of  making  an  apology. 
Apology  indeed  I  I  regret  having  writ- 
ten the  word.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  glo- 
rious liberality  of  a  community  that 
gives  its  wives  and  daughters  to  the 
polking  embrace  of  any  adventurer  who 
may  ask  such  favor,  to  suppose  that  a 
man  could  be  required  to  gird  himself 
with  the  sackcloth  of  a  penitent,  for  the 
affectionate  salutation  of  his  own  aunt. 


No,  no — rather  let  ns  be  thankfnl  that 
an  enlightened  popular  sentiment  requires 
no  such  ignominious  squeamishness  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  court  its 
favor. 

The  company  had  not  gone  in  to  din- 
ner, but  were  privately  consulting  their 
watches  (at  least  the  rakere  were  so  do- 
ing), and  stealing  glances  toward  the 
screen  of  green  buize  that  stood  in  the 
entry  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  plate- 
bearers.  There  were  numerous  addi- 
tions— such  agreeable  additions  as  must 
always  follow  a  lady — to  the  usual  circle 
of  guests  that  the  season  brought  togeth- 
er, There  was  Harry  Wittlepipes,  the 
moustachcd,  pensive,  and  interesting  flirt 
— and  Dick  llorripitts,  who  knows  how 
to  lead  a  German^  if  ever  a  man  did ; 
and  there  too,  was  the  young  lady  with 
the  talent  for  crayon  heads,  and  her  sif- 
ter with  the  talent  for  private  theatri- 
cals, to  say  nothing  of  her  brother  with- 
out any  talent  in  particular;  there  you 
might  have  seen  Squire  Tolliwot,  the 
present  possessor  of  the  amiable  bull,  of 
whose  barter  tlie  particulars  have  been 
written ;  beside,  there  was — but  on  the 
whole  it  U  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  more  names  just  at 

{)resent.  And  so  the  curtain  shall  be 
owered  for  a  minute  or  two,  just  to 
bring  on  the  properties,  and  change  the 
scene  to  the  dining-room,  where,  having 
refreshed  a  little  with  soup,  and  stimu- 
lated a  little  with  champagne,  we  will 
pursue  this  chronicle  in  good  earnest. 


n. 

"The  American  cranberry,  gentle- 
men," observed  my  uncle,  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  (after  the  soup 
before-mentioned  had  been  removed, 
and  the  champagne  just  referred  to  had 
been  opened)—-"  the  American  cranberry 
has  characteristics  very  different  from 
the  plant  that  bears  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  is  larger,  more  upright, 
and  has  leaves  of  greater  convexity. 
The  best  method  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  raising  the  American 
cranberry  in  England,  was  tlie  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Sir  Joseph  Barker.  An 
artificial  bog  was  prepared  by  this  gen- 
tleman, in  a  manner  that  I  shall  present* 
ly  explain,  and  the  cranberry  plants, 
brought  from  their  native  situation  with 
the  earth  carefully  about  their  roots, 
throve  wonderfully.    But  a  very  curious 
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difference  observed  between  these  vines 
and  the  Vacciniuin  Oxycoccus  described 
by  Linnaeus  consisted  in  the" 

"  Good  heaven^  !"  whispered  my  aunt, 
**  what  shall  I  do  ?  These  good  people 
have  heard  of  nothing  bat  cranberries 
since  seven  o'clock  this  morning — we 
must  make  him  stop — do  some  of  you 
tell  me  what  to  do!" 

The  reflection  of  a  moment  suggested 
an  expedient.  A  card  with  this  little 
bit  of  writing  upon  it,  was  sent  by  a  ser- 
vant to  my  uncle's  end   of  the  table — 

"  Dbab  Major  :  Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
©ot  try  to  hare  general  conversation  ?  We  really 
h»TC  great  difficulty  in  hearing  what  you  are  saying 
at  this  end  of  the  room.    Affectionately,    Katk.'* 

"  Talk  I  talk— all  of  you,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Kate,  the  instant  my  uncle  paused 
in  his  harangue  to  look  at  the  card. 
"Don't  let  him  get  tlie  floor  again,  or 
we  shall  never  have  an  end  of  it." 

Thus  ac\jured,  Bessie  Wacklestead  and 
I,  who  were  on  one  side  of  my  aunt, 
and  Wittlepipes,  and  the  pretty  Miss 
McDudley,  who  were  opposite  to  us  on 
the  other,  buzzed  away  as  fust  as  possi- 
ble ;  wliile  my  clever  relative  gave  direc- 
tions long  and  loud  to  the  servants,  and 
rattled  the  plates  together  with  gi*eat 
dexterity. 

The  object  was  accomplished  by  this 
magnificent  coup.  After  one  or  two 
despairing  looks,  directed  towards  our 
corner  of  the  apartment,  my  uncle  re- 
signed himself  to  fate,  and  bestowed  his 
cranberries  and  his  tediousness  solely 
upon  his  immediate  neighbors. 

"There,  now,"  said  my  aunt,  after  she 
had  helped  to  the  chicken-pie — "  there 
is  no  use  in  you  four  people  keeping  up 
this  constant  and  confidential  intercourse 
any  longer.  All  the  danger  has  passed ; 
and  you  will  have  time  enough  to  flirt 
after  dinner.  So,  I  expect  you  to  extend 
the  conversation  for  my  benefit.  Just 
to  think  that  Tm  a  poor  married  woman, 
that  nobody  likes  to  talk  to  1" 

If  jon  could  have  seen  the  arch  look 
with  which  my  aunt  accompanied  her 
words — ^if  you  had  felt  (as  I  did)  those 
fair  black  eyes  penetrating  every  fibre 
with  their  soft,  magnetic  infiuence,  it 
would  not  have  seemed  very  hard  to 
•top  the  conversational  coach,  even  at 
its  best  speed,  to  take  up  such  a  fascinat- 
ing passenger.  Not  that  I  think  a  tite-d- 
teU  dinner  can  generally  be  improved — 
that  is,  provided  you  get  next  the  right 
person.  But^  bless  yon,  snoh  a  third 
person  as  Aunt  Kate  is  no  hindrance  at 
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all.  She  was  a  regular  watering-place 
belle,  and  picked  up  in  the  course  of  her 
wanderings  a  vast  deal  of  discretion  and 
liberality — and  now  she's  a  married 
woman,  and  of  course  understands 
everything,  and — in  short,  I  can  assure 
yon,  you  would  no  more  mind  saying 
anything  pleasant  before  Tier,  than  you 
would  in  the  presence  of  a  domestic  cat. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  has  not  ex- 
perience taught  you  never  to  use  the 
vulgar  verb  *  to  flirt!'  You  remember 
what  a  set-down  you  gave  the  lady  who 
asked  if  you  polked  ; — '  No,  madam,  I 
dance'* — was  your  reply.  Depend  upon 
it  that  those  who  polk  are  not  more 
anxious  that  their  performance  receives 
the  sanctification  of  dancing^  than  are 
those  who  flirt  (if  such  people  there  be) 
desirous  of  making  a  compromise  with 
conscience  by  selecting  a  suave  and  gen- 
tle word  to  express  their  infirmity." 

"  I  can't  say  I  exactly  agree  with  you*' 
— said  Wittlepipes,  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  ad- 
justing liiraself  for  one  of  those  out- 
pourings of  talk  for  which  he  was  famous 
— "  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  consider- 
ing the  indulgence  you  have  mentioned 
as  necessarily  either  an  infirmity  or 
transgression.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
have  been  few  people  so  often  held  up 
to  scorn,  and  so  generally  supposed  to 
be  very  naughty,  as  those  whose  impul- 
sive nature  and  ability  of  pleasing  lead 
to  that  exercise  of  power  known  as 
'  flirting.'  Those  esteemed  guilty  of  this 
folly  are  held  up  to  virtuous  indignation 
in  all  possible  ways.  They  sustain  the 
unwholesome  drizzle  of  moral  novels, 
and  are  pelted  with  those  caustic  little 
scraps  that  fill  odd  corners  of  family 
newspapers.  Now  I  advance  the  doc- 
trine that  a  flirtation,  in  itself,  may  be 
as  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  game  of 
billiards,  or  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 
Like  every  other  good  thing,  it  may  be 
greatly  abused ;  but  whether  so  natural 
and  universal  an  enjoyment  should  be 
condemned  from  a  few  doubtful  storiea 
of  broken  hearts,  is,  I  conceive,  an  opea 
question.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
glass  of  port  with  my  dinner,  notwith- 
standing some  people  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  them — I  often  play  a  game  of 
whist,  alUiough  many  have  been  ruined 
by  cards— and  why,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, should  those  be  utterly  con- 
demned who  talk  nonsense,  and  look 
lovingly  in  retired  places,  because  match* 
making  mammas  and  sensitive  daughters, 
have  occasionally  been  disappointed.    I 
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dionld  be  the  last  to  excuse  a  lady  or 
gentleman  who,  merely  as  a  trial  of  skill, 
endeavored  to  interest  a  person  with 
whom  they  felt  no  sympathy.  But  I 
really  have  some  charity  for  those  who, 
bewitxihed  by  a  brigbt  eye  and  pleasant 
smile,  say  certain  things  that  are  not 
niennt,  or  taken  in  sober  earnest, — but 
which  serve  to  dispel  the  distasteful  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  charm  the  senses 
into  a  state  of  fairy  ecstasy,  which  leaves 
us  all  tlie  better  when  it  has  passed 
away.  You  may  talk  of  the  pleasures 
of  courtship  and  the  felicity  of  an  avow- 
ed, respectable,  commonplace  engage- 
ment; but  what  is  the  satisfaction  of 
making  long  and  compelled  visits,  of 
being  smiled  upon  by  papas,  and  congra- 
tulated by  brothers,  to  the  delight  of 
making  your  way  in  spite  of  these  power- 
fill  coaiyutors,  and  creating  an  agreeable 
little  understanding,  all  the  more  tender 
because  unacknowledged  to  the  world. 
*  Mr.  So-and-So  is  a  flirt ' — how  often  do 
we  hear  such  a  sentence  repeated,  as  if 
it  implied  all  that  is  moan  and  contempt- 
ible !  Not  so  fast,  I  am  tempted  to  say ; 
mv  young  friend  So-and-So  exercises  a 
talent  that  you  never  possessed.  Nature 
designed  you  for  a  place  in  an  office  or 
oounting-rooni ;  you  have  a  pretty  knack 
at  speculating,  you  can  write,  drive,  or 
play  chess,  as  well  as  any  one — but  you 
have  neitlier  the  figure,  quickness,  nor 
wit,  to  make  yourself  popular  with  the 
ladies,  so  do  not  judge  so  hardly  those 
who  have,  and  use  them.  In  i^ort,  I 
oonsider  the  faculty  of  flirting  as  much 
a  native  grace  and  individual  endowment, 
as  is  an  extraordinary  ability  for  making 
monev,  a  wonderful  aptitude  at  getting 
rid  of  it,  or  any  other  natural  gift.  Let, 
then,  such  persons  as  are  accused  of  this 
onfortunate  practice  be  tried  by  their 
peers ;  and  not  by  those  whose  dull  and 
lymphatic  natures  can  no  more  feel  the 
temptation  to  pass  an  hour  in  a  light  and 
pleasant  strife  for  admiration,  than  their 
stupidity  would  allow  them  to  eflfect  it, 
if  they  did." 

^*  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  observed 
my  aunt,  ^^  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fun 
of  flirting  comes  from  its  doubtful  pro- 
priety. We  don't  know  that  there's 
anything  exactly  wrong  in  trying  to  be 
as  charming  as  we  can,  but  we  feel  an 
uncertainty  about  it,  a  wondering  what 
people  will  think,  and  a  half  admiration 
at  our  own  boldness,  which  gives  an  infi- 
nite relish  to  the  business.  What  a  pity 
it  ia  that  the  oonseiousness  of  provoking 
foaadal  ahoold  ever  be  attended  with 


satisfaction;  yet  who  cannot  sympatbize 
with  the  pork-loving  gentleman  who 
wished  himself  a  Jew,  that  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  his  favorite  dish  might  be 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  sinuing  with  every  mouthful." 

"I  believe  you  are  in  the  right, 
Madam,"  rejoined  Wittlepipes,  "just  as 
firmly  as  I  believe  half  this  persecution 
proceeds  from  mere  envy.  There  are 
but  few  of  either  sex  who  have  the 
talent  and  address  to  make  themselves 
really  interesting,  even  for  a  single  even- 
ing ;  and  the  world  vents  its  spleen  upon 
those  who  are  more  gifted  than  their 
neighbors— just  as  the  fairy  tales  always 
makes  the  brightest  boy  the  most  unpo- 
pular in  the  family." 

Here,  Miss  Bessie  and  I  came  in 
strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  world  was  exceedingly 
correct,  and  that  those  people  who  did 
not  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  such 
questionable  pleasantries  were  prevented 
by  a  severe  morality,  rather  than  by  any 
natural  disability. 

The  argument  was  waxing  rather  hot 
and  loud  upon  both  sides,  when  Mr. 
Barnard,  who  sat  just  below  Miss 
McDudley,  turned  and  said — "  What  a 
pity  that  no  one  ever  found  out  what 
Professor  Phantillo's  recipe  for  becoming 
irresistibly  fascinating  happened  to  be;^ 
we  should  then  be  competent  judges  ia 
the  case — at  least  accoriding  to  the  opi- 
nion of  friend  Wittlepipes." 

"As  for  the  Professor,"  rejoined 
Madam  Kate  (she  always  prided  herself 
on  the  cleverness  of  the  tricky  and  con- 
sequently was  glad  enough  to  talk  of  it 
when  occasion  could  be  made) — "  when 
I  came  to  Bearbrook  I  had  the  curioain^ 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  him.  It 
seems  he  is  a  sort  of  matrimonial  agent, 
and  really  undertakes  to  provide  people 
with  partners  at  prices  varying  according 
to  the  style  of  article  they  demand.  One 
of  his  circulars,  containing  a  full  tariff  of 
charges,  was  left  at  the  house  the  other 
day.   I  wonder  what  was  done  wjth  it!** 

'*A  tariff  of  charges!"  cried  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "  come,  come,  this  bringing  mat- 
ters, honestly  and  frankly,  to  the  mer- 
cantile standard  really  pleases  me  I  I 
can  imagine  the  composition  of  such  a 
document.  First,  in  large  letters  down 
the  page  (omitting  the  small  type  be- 
tween each  sentence)  we  should  find 
—  Professor  Phantillo  —  Distinguished 
Astrologer — Crowned  Heads'  of  Europe 
— ^Ladies'  Attention — ^Partners  Positiyely 
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Insured — Certificates  From  Clergymen 
of  Various  Denominations — One  Price 
System  —and  then,  in  smaller  letters,  we 
should  read  the  particulars : — For  a  first 
class  young  man,  of  good  family  and  in- 
dependent   fortune,    $30 — ditto, 

with  moustache  and  yellow  kids,  $35. 
For  a  young  gentleman  with  long  hair, 
falling  collars,  and  a  talent  for  poetry, 
$12— nditto,  when  warranted  his  first 
love,  $16.  For  an  old  gentleman  of 
princely  fortune,  ....  $50--ditto,  when 
warranted  to  die  in  six  months,  $95. 
For  a  gay  young  buck,  with  a  fascinating 
reputation  for  rakishness,  ....  $60 — 
ditto,  when  warranted  to  have  broken 
several  hearts,  and  to  have  passed  six 
nights  in  the  watch-house,  $203  " 

"Stop,  stop,  you  sarcastic  creature," 
interrupted  my  aunt,  "  no  ladies  should 
haten  to  so  preposterous  a  libel ;  besides, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  set  your  wares  very 
much  too  high.  You  will  never  find 
purchasers  at  such  exorbitant  rates.^^ 

**  Oh,  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "  you 
do  roe  great  injustice;  these  are  only  the 
choice  patterns,  designed  for  people  of 
property,  fashion,  and  taste.  See,  how  I 
would  cater  for  the  poor  and  vulgar, 
who,  of  course,  must  put  up  with  a  cheap 
ftnd  inferior  article.  Professor  Phantillo 
has  constantly  on  hand  a  good  assort- 
ment of  American  poets — one  of  whom 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
three  postage  stamps.  N.  B.  A  first- 
class  editor  or  historian  may  be  had  for 
eix  stamps." 

"  Why  you  miserable  old  cynic,"  ex- 
claimed my  aunt,  giving  her  head  the 
prettiest  little  toss  imaginable,  ^^  youVe 
as  bad  as  the  Potiphar  Papers,  I  declare 
you  are  I  But  this  is  always  the  way 
with  you  literary  gentlemen — ^you  think 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  your  claim  to 
consideration,  by  affecting  to  be  far 
above  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals." 

"  Ko,  no,"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  speaking 
with  some  deliberation,  for  he  saw  that 
most  at  table  had  turned  to  listen  to  him, 
*'  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  respon- 
sible for  any  such  creed  as  that.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  severe 
and  just  series  of  Magazine  articles  might 
be  written,  with  Our  Literary  Society^ 
for  a  title." 

*'0h,  do  write  them,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  ril  promise  to  read  them  all,  and  to 
ent  out  your  picture,  when  we  get  it  as 
a  frontispiece  to  Putnam^  and  have  it 
neatly  framed  in  black-walnnt,  and  it 
shall  always  hang  in  my  dressing-room." 


"  No— 1  have  never  written  for  Maga- 
zines, and  hardly  think  I  shall  begin 
now ;  beside,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if 
Mr.  Putnam^  or  the  editor  of  any  other 
periodical,  would  choose  to  publish  such 
papers.  It  would  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  personality,  where  the  class 
under  consideration  are  so  generally 
known  and  conspicuous.  And,  indeed, 
one  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  draw 
upon  individuals — think,  for  instance, 
what  materials  could  be  taken  from  Miss 
's  Sunday  evening  teas.  The  jeal- 
ousy, toadyism,  petty  abuse,  slander, 
and  servility,  that  are  on  weekly  exhibi- 
tion in  those  two  small  parlors,  would 
supply  material  for  some  very  graphic 
bits  of  composition !  What  a  recogniza- 
ble character  we  should  have  in  that 
femme  preeieuse^  Miss  A.,  who  was  so 
consumed  with  envy  at  the  success  of 
Mrs.  B.'s  novel,  that  she  actually  bribed 
(not  indeed  with  money,  but  with  certain 
social  favors,  the  initiated  can  appreciate) 
one  of  her  followers  to  write  a  savage 
notice  of  the  same  for  the  lowest  of  the 
evening  papers.  You  have  all  heard  the 
old  story  of  the  liait,  who  having  devot- 
ed his  youth  to  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arts,  acquired  through  hb  masterly 
handling  of  animated  nature,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  very  Landseer  among  the 
beasts.  His  great  fame  was,  as  you  will 
remember,  mainly  based  upon  a  copy 
(with  slight  alterations)  of  a  wonderful 
picture  possessed  by  some  Timbuctoo 
AthensBum,  or  Art-Union,  representing 
a  man  in  the  act  of  conquering  a  lion. 
The  emendation  made  in  the  subject 
(which  was  considered  by  the  savans  of 
the  forest  equal  to  the  best  guess  of  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator)  consisted  in  a  very 
trifling  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures.  By  this  "  new  reading,"  the 
eoTiqvLeriny  was  just  the  other  way — ^and 
the  mauy  unarmed  and  helpless,  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  the  artist.  If  now  I  were 
required  to  write  a  new  "  moral "  to  this 
suggestive  fable,  it  would  read  something 
like  this :  There  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished various  articles  from  various  pens, 
setting  forth  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  fashionable  society  of  American 
cities.  The  papas  are  all  shown  to  be 
weak  and  covetous,  the  young  ladies 
hopelessly  silly,  and  the  gentlemen  inor- 
dinately dissipated.  But  let  one  of  these 
waltzers  turn  chronicler — give  him  a 
pote-book,  and  drift  him  gently  into  the 
literary  clique  that  exists  in  every  large 
city,  and  I  will  promise  you  revelations 
more  startling,  and  weaknesses  fitr  more 
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humiliating,  than  the  keenest  observer 
can  gather  from  the  well-gkaned  fields 
of  wealth,  fashion,  and  their  quarry  of 
frivolities." 

As  no  one  seemed  di.<posed  to  dispute 
the  justness  of  reflections  that  seemed 
so  pleasant  a  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  tliat  satirists  have  intiictod  upon 
Young  America,  a  short  pause  in  the 
conversational  action  followed  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's remarks.  My  uncle's  observa- 
tions again  floated  to  our  part  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

*'  The  Swedish  cranberry  is  not  used 
as  an  article  of  consumption.  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  in  boiling  silver  plate  to 
its  due  degree  of  whiteness — the  sharp 
acid  corroding  the  superficial  particles 
of  the  copper  alloy.  And  now  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  your  question  con- 
cerning the  best  mode  of  keeping  tliis 
delicious  production.  I  have  discovered 
two  ways  in  which  the  cranberry  may 
be  preserved  in  perfection  for  several 
years.  The  first  is  by  drying  the  fruit 
carefully  in  the  sun,  and  then  stopping 
it  closely  in  bottles.  The  second,  which 
I  always  recommend,  and  which  will  re- 
quire a  little  illustration  to  describe,  con- 
sists"  

Here,  my  aunt  made  a  successful  sortie 
of  talk,  and  succeeded  in  spiking  the 
enemy's  guns. 

But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  she,  or 
anybody  else,  said,  you  must  consult 
some  other  member  of  the  company,  for 
the  fact  is,  that  I  concluded  the  dinner 
in  a  subdued  and  confidential  chat  with 
my  fair  neighbor,  Miss  Wacklestead. 
And  as  the  observations  exchanged  be- 
tween the  parties  in  question,  though  of 
great  interest  to  themselves,  cannot  pos- 
•ibly  concern  the  reader,  we  will  hurry 
matters  on,  and  the  ladies  off. 

Weill  when  the  last  skirt  had  van- 
ished through  the  folding-doors,  and 
those  huge  portals  had  closed  after  the 
retreating  beauties,  my  uncle  invited  us 
to  draw  our  chairs  to  his  end  of  the  ta- 
ble. Then,  according  to  annual  custom, 
■  were  produced  certain  bottles  of  that  old 
€k>n8tanLia  wine,  which  some  connection 
of  our  family  had  imported  in  the  year 
TS.  And  a  famous  old  vintage  it  is — 
rather  sweet  and  syrupy  by  reason  of 
age,  but  still  of  a  flavor  and  fragrance 
that  recall  the  best  beams  of  the  sunny 
days  that  ripened  the  parent  grape. 

At  all  events,  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
pany was  benignant  and  genial.  My 
uncle  (having  relieved  his  mind  of  its 
:  outer  ornst  of  cranberries)  was  very  en- 


tertaining, and  gave  his  version  of  tbo 
bull  story  with  infinite  humor.  Mr.  Bar  • 
nai'd  favored  us  with  his  favorite  song 
known  as  the  '*  Cockroach  at  Home," 
and  we  all  roared  out  the  chorus  about 
the  little  cockroaches,  who  declare  Uiat 
they  will  not  go  to  school  without  a 
double  dose  of  lager-bier.  Then  there 
came  t^ome  "imitations,"  by  Wittlepipes, 
which  were  so  exquisitely  unlike  the 
originals,  as  to  be  extremely  ridiculous. 
After  that,  there  was  another  song  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  very  persomil,  and 
very  funny — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
will  not  do  for  me  to  tell  who  sang  it,  or 
give  the  slightest  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents. Then  everybody  began  to  talk, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  nobody  dis- 
j)Osed  to  listen — if  we  except  two  or 
three  elderly  citizens,  who  had  gone  to 
sleep.  At  which  period  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  uncle 
that  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies — as 
perhaps  it  was. 

And  here  I  propose  to  make  another 
break  in  this  narrative,  for  the  purposes 
of  meditation  and  preparation,  before 
treating  myself  (and  I  trust,  the  reader) 
to  a  third  and  last  chapter.  Such  pauses 
serve  as  opiates  to  the  great  agony  of 
composition,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
renewal  of  that  earnest  thought,  and 
careful  elaboration,  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  this  history.  But  before 
closing,  I  may  as  well  say,  that  several 
hours  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the 
opening  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  For 
it  must  treat  of  dancing — and  I  should 
show  great  ignorance  of  the  natural 
laws,  to  expect  the  reader  to  take  a 
mental  part  therein,  after  the  dinner  he 
has  just  finished. 

So,  while  the  servants  are  clearing  the 
table,  the  gentlemen  on  the  piazza  talk- 
ing over  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  in  the 
parlor  talking  over  the  gentlemen,  we 
(that  is  to  say,  myself,  and  my  before- 
mentioned  reader)  will  take  a  nap,  call 
for  a  cigar,  read  the  paper,  or,  in  fine, 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  best  may. 


I   BAVB  no  great  faith  in  practical 


This  making  fun  of  the  bewilderment 
and  concern  of  a  neighbor,  is  at  the  best 
a  very  questionable  diversion.  Still,  if 
anybody  is  foolish  enough  to  do  it,  there 
is  no  additional  harm  in  conducting  mat- 
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ters  after  a  methodical  and  approved 
fashion.  And  this  may  excuse  me  for 
giving  two  recipes  for  the  successful  ob- 
taining of  this  pleasant  excitement — 
botii  of  which  I  have  seen  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  can  conscientiously  recommend. 
The  firat,  which  is  rather  limited  in  its 
application — requiring  no  less  of  scenery 
and  preparation  than  is  found  at  a 
masked  ball  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
at  Par  is — may  be  stated  thus: 

Take  as  the  first  ingredient,  a  verdant 
American  youih  (a  Bostonian  is  always 
to  be  preferred),  who  has  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, a  limited  understanding,  and  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  and  his 
family's  importance — ^Then  select  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  intelligent  ladies  of 
your  acquaintance,  who  are  to  be  in- 
structed to  repeat  certain  sentences  in 
the  English  tongue  relating  to  family 
failings  and  eccentricities,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  the  house  of  Somptueux  (of 
which  our  friend  is  a  promising  scion), 
to  be  its  own  private  property, — but 
which  nevertheless  are  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

Now  take  your  newly-arrived  country- 
man to  the  theatre,  circus,  or  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  and,  finally,  by  tlie 
merest  accident,  propose  to  look  in  upon 
the  masked  ball  at  the  opera.  Here — 
having  previously  arranged  matters  with 
confederates — you  make  some  excuse  for 
leaving  him  a  few  minutes — and  slip 
quietly  into  a  private  box  near  by, 
whence  you  may  peep  between  the  cur- 
tains and  enjoy  the  fun.  Mr.  Somptueux 
has  begun  to  be  oppressed  with  a  reali- 
zation of  his  own  unimportance,  in  the 
pres^ence  of  so  many  people  of  whose 
customs  and  language  he  knows  almost 
nothing,  and  whom  he  of  course  pre- 
sumes have  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  information  concerning  him — when  a 
gay  little  mask  runs  up  and  addresses 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  demands, 
half  in  French  and  half  in  English,  the 
particulars  of  that  little  affair  with  Anna 
Skeusomai,  and  whether  it  was  really 
true  that  one  of  the  guests  pocketed  a 
miniature  at  her  last  party  I 

"  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  I" — eja- 
culates poor  S  ,  "can  this  French 
woman — but  no ! — of  course  she  canH — 
such  a  peculiar  name  too ! — what  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence — I  never  would 
have  believed  it. 

'•Monsieur,  if  you  please,"  says  a 
timid  little  voice  on  the  other  side,  "  I 
would  entender  ze  end  of  ze  story  about 
Aunt  Kottabos  and  ze  confituriere.  How 


much  was  to  pay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
naughty  names  she  called !" 

'•Just  heaven  I"  mutters  poor  Somp- 
tueux, staggering  against  the  nearest  box, 
"  there  can  be  no  coincidence  here..  To 
think  those  unfortunate  expressions  that 
my  poor  Aunt  Kottabos  in  a  moment  of 
justifiable  indignation  applied  to  the 
confectioner,  and  which  were  so  hand- 
somely paid  for,  that  we  felt  sure  nobody 
could  have  heard  of  them — to  think  that 
they  should  be  the  common  talk  of 
Paris." 

The  poor  fellow  has  no  time  to  pre- 
pare a  reply,  or  to  beg  the  lady  not  to 
mention  it  any  further,  before  his  arm  is 
taken  by  another  fair  friend,  who  wishes 
to  know  how  it  was  possible  that  Cousin 
Sophy  could  have  caught  Mr.  Optimus 
after  that  scandalous  flirtation  with  Herr 
Kewpidd  of  the  Belgravian  Musical  So- 
ciety. Another  tells  some  little  adven- 
tures after  Grandmother  Vinum's  last 
dinner ;  while  a  fifth  breathes  a  family 
secret  most  important  and  .significant — 
in  short  a  disclosure  that  makes  our  mo- 
neyed aristocrat  tremble  for  his  gen- 
tility. 

VVell,  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
course  of  horror,  bewilderment,  and 
blank  dismay,  to  which  our  friend  was 
treated — he  inay  also  imagine  (if  he  can) 
the  satisfaction  in  assisting  attiie  dispen- 
sation of  sucli  heroic  practice. 

And  now  for  the  second  method  of 
producing  a  salutary  astonishment  in  the 
breast  of  a  fellow  creature — a  method 
that  was  practised  at  Bearbrook  with 
entire  success,  upon  the  occasion  now 
under  consideration. 

Take  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  gentle- 
man of  retired  habits,  refined  tastes,  and 
courtly  manner.< — take,  I  say,  some  such 
pattern  of  a  past  school — and  introduce 
him  to  a  German.  Of  course  you  do 
not  understand  that  the  effect  is  to  be 
produced  by  simply  arming  up  some 
dweller  by  the  Rhine,  and  repeating  his 
name  with  that  of  the  subject  selected. 
A  German  in  its  fashionable  and  ortho- 
dox significance,  means,  not  a  r^an,  but 
a  dance — a  dance  that  the  French  call 
"  the  cotillon  " — and  which  such  Yan- 
kee gentleman  as  affect  an  exaggerated 
Parisian! ty,  designate  Lur  Cotyeeyon. 
But^  if  (a  contingency  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined in  an  enlightened  reader  of  Put- 
nam) you  should  never  have  seen  the 
diversion  in  question,  and  demand  at  my 
hands  a  description  of  the  same,  I  shall 
really  be  puzzled  what  to  say.  The 
most  contradictory  epithets  are  constantly 
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i.pplied  to  it.  Dick  Horripitts,  in  his 
sweetest  manner,  speaks  of  it  as  un  rhe 
du  lanheur  de$  dieiix ;  while  old  Mrs. 
Sockdolager  screamed  out  to  me  the 
other  evening  that  she  could  never  see  it 
without  thinking  of  Furrelli's  great  pic- 
tare,  "  The  Last  Ball  in  Babylon,"  that 
hangs  in  one  of  the  palaces  at  Florence. 
80,  if  you  please,  I  will  advance  no 
particular  opinion,  but  keep  to  my  legi- 
timate business,  which  is  to  report  in  a 
very  humble  way,  the  noticeable  points 
in  our  evening  festivity. 

"  Oh  yep,  I'm  going  to  dance  this  new 
dance  of  yours,"  exclaimed  my  uncle  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  "  IVe  never 
seen  it  to  be  sure,  fo  you'll  have  to 
instruct  me  at  first,  but  I  shall  soon 
get  it  by  a  httle  attention." 

"If  you  have  really  never  seen  the 
German  cotillion,"  quietly  remarked  Mr. 
Barnard,  **I  should  advise  you  to  be- 
stow the  little  attenti<m  as  a  spectator, 
before  attempting  to  appear  upon  the 
floor." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right;  though  I 
remember  getting  through  the  Virginian 
Reel  and  the  Basket  Quadrille,  when 
Kate  introduced  them  last  winter  for  the 
first  time ;  but  still  if  you  will  keep  me 
in  countenance  we  will  take  chairs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  see  how  we 
like  it." 

So  the  major  and  his  companion  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
music  gave  those  long-drawn  sighs  of  an- 
gnish  elicited  by  the  process  of  tuning — 
and  Dick  Horripitts  began  to  be  very 
important,  and  bustle  about,  and  marshal 
the  company  with  a  fan  by  way  of 
truncheon — ^and  finally  all  things  were 
ready,  and  oflf  we  went  in  good  earnest. 
The  party  that  met  round  the  dinner- 
table  had  received  many  important  addi- 
tions from  the  citizens  and  citoyennes  of 
Bearbrook ; — and  some  very  pretty  ad- 
ditions, too,  from  the  latter  class — though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  provincial  danc-' 
ing  is  not  so  good  as  provincial  beauty. 

My  aunt,  of  course,  led  with  Dick 
Horripitts-HUid  a  pretty  pair  of  dancers 
they  were.  How  they  steamed  up  and 
down  that  great  room,  followed  by  Bes- 
sie Wacklestead  and  myself,  and  after- 
wards by  Wittlepipes  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Drachma,  and  then  by  everybody  else, 
till  the  whole  apartment  seemed  a  sea  of 
tmdulating  heads.  There  was  some  spi- 
rit in  the  dancing  that  night,  I  can  as- 
■nre  yon.  Ladies  formed  parties  of 
threes,  and  went  up  and  balanced  to 
feotlemen,  who  quickly  clasped  them  to 


thdr  hearts  and  swept  wildly  ofifl    And 
then  the  gentlemen  (not  to  be  outdone) 
formed  their  parties  of  three,  and  felX 
upon  such  ladies  as  they  could  conve- 
niently catch,  and  whirled  them  about, 
this  way  and  that,  till  every  curl  acquired 
a  distinct  vibration.    When  the  ribbons 
were  produced,  and  everybody  was  mys- 
teriously tied  to  somebody  else,  what  ftia 
it  was  to  see  the  very  tall  lady  dance  off 
with  the  very  short  gentleman — ^looking 
tenderly  upon  the  top  of  his  head.    And 
then  to  see  the  tall  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  sitting  upon  air,  in  painful 
efifort  to  adapt  his  stature  to  that  of  the 
short  lady.     What  sport,  too,  to  observe 
tlie  anguish  written  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  those  unpractised  in  the  dance 
— ^you  would  have  thought  them  engaged 
in  the  study  of  spherical  trigonometry  at 
the  very  least.  Though  perhaps,  after  all, 
you  would  have  found  more  amusement 
in  observing  two  or  three  gentlemen  who 
didn't  dance  well — but  thought  they  did. 
The   smile  of   perfect  satisfaction  that 
rested  upon  their  faces  as  they  trotted 
about  quite  independently  of  their  part- 
ners,  and    bumped    pleasantly    against 
their  neighbors,  revived  one's  faith  in  the 
original   innocence    of    humanity.     At 
last,  we  got  to  that  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion where  the  ladies  arrange  themselves 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other,  and,  at  a  given  signal, 
rush  into  a  grand  embrace.     And  here 
is  always  a  general  change  of  partners— 
so  that  I  found  myself  turning  about 
Kate  Wherrey  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
while  Bessy  and  Horripitts  polked  upon 
my  uncle's  boots  at  the  other.    Then, 
quick  as  tliought,  we  changed  our  posi- 
tions, and  were  just  charging  violently 
at  Mr.  Barnard,  when  my  aunt  suddenly 
stopped,  exclaiming  that  her  shoe-string 
had  broken,  and  another  must  be  got  to 
supply  its  place,  so  she  tripped  lightly 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  stranded 
hard  by  the  bewildered  mtgor. 

'*Tom,  Tom,"  gravely  began  my  uncle 
(I  confess  the  quiet  sadness  of  his  voice 
made  me  feel  a  little  unpleasantly),  **  I 
never  thought  to  see  you  concerned  in 
such  business  as  this.  I  never  thought 
yon  could  have  permitted  such  an  exhi- 
bition to  take  place  under  this  roof. 
That  picture  tliat  hangs  opposite  the  mir- 
ror was  my  mother,  and  your  grandmo- 
ther, Tom ; — it  was  in  this  very  room 
she  collected  her  family  to  hear  the  pre- 
cepts of  that  pure  teacher  by  whom  I 
yerily  believe  she  is  now  accepted.  How 
osa  I  dare  to  pray  that  she  may  still  be 
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near  me,  and  hallow  with  the  henedio- 
tion  of  her  presence  this  old  house  that 
ahe  loved  so  well,  when  it  has  heen  dis- 
graced by  such .     Tom,  I  will  not 

apeak  the  words  that  rise  to  roy  lips,  lest 
they  should  seem  too  harsh  to  you — to 
— to  h€r — whom  I  have  promised  to  re- 
spect and  to  love — ^but — ^I  am  grieved, 
Tom,  I  am  sorely  grieved. " 

I  had  been  prepared  for  a  little  amaze- 
ment on  the  part  of  my  uncle,  and  had 
thought  how  I  could  rally  him  upon 
having  had  no  such  good  thing  in  his 
younger  days;  but  the  simple  dignity  of 
his  manner  quite  destroyed  my  purposed 
batteries,  and  threw  me  whoUy  upon  the 
defensive. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  consider 
this  matter  far  too  seriously.  It  is  only 
because  the  dance  is  new  to  you  that 
you  are  so  unfavorably  impressed.  Be- 
lieve me,  you,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  soon  get  over  this  squeam- 
iahness.  Do  you  not  see  the  three 
Miss  Drachmas,  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Drachma,  whose  sermon  against 
the  licentious  rites  of  the  Mormons  you 
admired  so  much — why,  they  are  the 
crack  dancers  of  Bearbrook,  and  Miss 
Fanny  has  been  pouting  all  the  evening 
because  Horripitts  didn^t  ask  her  to 
lead. 

"If  this  German  had  been  invented 
twenty  years  ago,"  observed  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "it  would  have  spared  me  one 
sleepless  night.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
evening  when,  after  years  of  silent  devo- 
tion— of  anxious  endeavor  to  render  my- 
self less  unworthy  the  affection  of  a 
noble  and  modest  woman — I  was  allow- 
ed the  privilege  accorded  to  none  before 
— to  none  after — of  holding  a  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  of  clasping  a  delicate 
waist,  that  seemed  to  shrink  even  from 
him  whom  the  heart  beneath  had  chosen. 
Oh  I  I  well  remember  the  night  of 
happy,  grateful  wakefulness  which  I 
pftssed; — but  I  don't  think  the  thrill 
would  have  lasted  quite  so  long,  if  I  had 
Men  the  same  familiarity  permitted  to 
every  idle  dissipated  fellow  who  kept  up 
such  small  modicum  of  worldly  respect- 
ability as  is  necessary  to  gain  admittance 
to  a  fashionable  ball.  No,  no,  sir,  such 
a  public  rehearsal  would  have  removed 
all  feeling  of  especial  favor  from  a  more 
private  performance." 

"  You  are  very  unreasonable,  sir,"  I 
exclaimed  (I  could  talk  to  Barnard  in  a 
way  that  I  should  not  have  been  willing 
to  do  to  my  uncle),  "  you  are  both  un- 
roaaonable  and  ni\ju8t,  to  condenm  tboee 


yery  young  ladies  who,  coming  on  to  th* 
stage,  find  this  established  outlet  for  the 
exuberant  desire  for  life  and  motion 
that  belongs  to  youth.  For  nature  that 
would  "  cadence  her  joy  of  strength  " 
no  more  graceful  manifestation  is  at  pre- 
sent appointed.  To  repress  all  such  im- 
pulse cannot  be  expected.  Believe  me, 
we  shall  do  better  than  in  searciiing  after 
a  moral  alchemy  to  turn  rose-buds  and 
lilies  into  wall-flowers  before  their  time." 

"  I  condemn  no  one,"  replied  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, somewhat  warmly,  "  but  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  respect  those  ladiee 
(of  whom  there  are  more  than  you  seem 
to  think)  who  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
prestige  of  fashionable  position,  rather 
than  submit  to  familiarities  which  nothing 
but  an  abominable  custom  can  for  a  mo- 
ment sanctify.  I  do  not  urge  that  it  is 
against  a  young  lady  that  she  suffers 
herself  to  be  whirled  about  in  this  ^e*- 
man  night  after  night ;  but  this  I  <2o  d  ^ 
olare,  that  (in  view  of  all  that  is  givt  i 
up)  it  is  something  very  strongly  in  any 
woman's /ar^r  that  she  does  noty 

"I  agree  with  my  friend  Barnard," 
observed  my  uncle,  "  in  being  unwilling 
to  speak  harshly  of  young  people  who 
thoughtlessly  fall  into  improprieties  that 
are  countenanced  by  those  who  should 
know  better.  But  my  charity  is  not 
sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Drachma  and  the  dozen  fathers  and 
motliers  who  lead  our  society  in  Bear- 
brook,  whose  word  could  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  this  indecorous  exhibition,  and 
introduce  in  its  stead  some  of  the  old 
and  unexceptionable  dances  in  which  all 
could  join  without  sacrifice  of  self-rea- 
peot." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  major,,"  sud  Mr. 
B.,  "  there  are,  in  every  society,  eome 
dozen  or  twenty  matrons,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  waves  of  any  fashionable  fri- 
volity could  at  once  be  stayed.  And  these 
— by  refusing  to  allow  their  daughters 
to  join  in  what  offends  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  many  people  whose  feelings 
deserve  respect — could  effectually  bani^ 
this  degrading  exhibition  to  places  where 
it  properly  belongs." 

What  more  was  said  on  this  disputed 
topic  I  did  not  hear,  for  Bessie  Waokle- 
stead  (just  at  this  point)  ran  up  to  take 
me  out.  So  out  I  went,  and  was  soon 
rebaptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
German ; — yet  I  confess  with  an  abate- 
ment of  my  former  spirit.  There  was  a 
something  that  grated  against  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  Kate  again  embraced  by 
Horripitts— who,  although  he  mh  lead 
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a  Grerman,  is  a  man  whose  morals  and 
habits  are  notoriously  bad.  And  al- 
though I  did  not  so  much  object  to  ten- 
derly pilot  the  fair  Bessie  about  the 
room — ^}et  when  I  was  obliged  to  resign 
my  place  to  Ned  Ilurcus,  something  like 
an  expostulation  rose  to  my  lips. 

Well,  a  German  does  not  last  for  ever 
(although  the  worthy  papa=',  who  are 
obliged  to  sit  it  out,  might  not  agree 
with  this  ])roposilion) — and  ours  was 
pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  huge  bowl  of  cranberry  punch  that 
was  always  brewed  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  gave  au  agreeable  di- 
version to  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
of  the  party. 

For,  if  any  human  weakness  clung  to 
ffentlemen  of  such  violent  virtue  as  Mr. 
Barnard  and  my  uncle,  I  beheve  it  lay 
in  the  direction  of  punch.  And  this  fas- 
cinating monosyllable,  as  defined  by  the 
authorities  of  Bearbrook,  meant  no 
weak  mixture,  two-sixths  sherry,  sugar, 
and  lemon,  and  four-sixths  water — but 
a  com[)ouud  of  which  good  honest  mm 
— and  enough  of  it,  too — was  tlie  basis; 
from  whicli  arose  satisfactory  layers  of 
port,  cordial,  and  Bordeaux — with  just 
a  touch  of  gin  to  give  it  a  flavor,  and  a 
few  cranberries,  floating  upon  the  top, 
to  give  it  a  name. 

The  major  and  Mr.  Barnard  were  pro- 
vided with  two  soup-ladles,  by  means 
of  which  instruments  they  dispensed  the 
refreshing  beverage  to  the  company. 
The  continual  demand,  however,  that 
was  made  upon  their  attention,  left  little 
opportunity  for  a  personal  indulgence — 
until  Barnard  (who  was  something  of  a 
scholar)  providentially  recollected  that 
the  class  of  men  existing  in  classical 
times,  known  as  dhpensatores  vini 
aduati  8a€charo  aquaet  Umoniii — whose 
duties  seem  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  puneh-helpera  of  our  own 
day — were  solemnly  commanded  to 
drink  with  every  individual  who  re- 
quired their  services.  This  excellent 
and  laudable  custom  the  major  and  his 
friend  declared  should  not  becomd  obso- 
lete through  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
modern  representatives  of  so  honorable 
a  body ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
ghost  of  the  most  rigid  '' dispensator  " 
could  have  tipped  out  no  censure  to  his 
scrupulous  successors. 

After  we  all  had  drank  enough  to  ex- 
perience that  pleasant  glow  that  cran- 
berries, taken  in  this  peculiar  form, 
never  fail  to  impart  to  the  human  sys- 
tem— some  one  proposed  a  moonlight 


walk  in  the  long  avenae  before  the 
house.  The  suggestion  was  considered 
most  happy ;  and  the  ladies  ran  off  to 
get  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  the 
gentlemen  groped  under  the  great 
sofas  in  the  entry  in  search  of  their 
coats  and  hats — and  soon  everybody 
was  ready  to  set  forth. 

Everybody,  except  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  had  so  ably  discharged 
the  honoi*s  of  the  punch,  for,  just  as  all 
were  about  to  start,  the  question  sud- 
denly occurred  to  the  classic  brain  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  whether  the  ancient  dii^ 
pensatores  were  not  required  to  drink 
up  such  portions  of  the  vinum  adtutum 
as  was  unconsumed  by  the  company. 
My  uncle  at  once  decided  that,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  on  the  point,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  peril  the  perfect 
observance  of  the  ritual,  by  an  omission 
so  serious.  Accordingly,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen resumed  their  places  at  the  table 
— charged  their  glasses  heavily  from  the 
great  bowl  between  them — and  thus  we 
left  them  behind  us. 

And,  now,  my  account  of  this  httle 
■  party  is  over.  It  was  far  brighter  and 
heartier  in  reality  than  I  have  the  skill 
to  make  it  upon  paper — and  perhaps  fiir 
brigliter  to  me,  than  it  would  have  been 
to  the  reader.  For  my  own  days  of 
merriment  are  very  few,  and  on  that  ac- 
count this  simple  country,  meeting 
(although  it  takes  place  in  October) 
seems  a  very  carnival.  And  1  take  quite 
as  much  pleasure  in  it,  as  you  find  at 
your  great  dinners  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  at  the  wax-lighted  japonica-hung 
chambers  of  your  costly  festivities. 

How  fairly  shone  the  glorious  moon 
that  night  on  the  rich  dress  of  autumn  1  " 
The  curled  leaves  cracked  beneath  our 
feet,  as  Kate  and  I  left  the  main  party, 
and  walked  beneath  the  mighty  pines 
which  skirt  the  river's  side.  And  now, 
I  feel  what  an  innovation  1  countenance 
in  hinting  that  a  nephew  could  presume 
to  advise  his  aunt.  But,  if  you  had  had 
an  aunt  of  the  years,  and  in  the  posi* 
tion,  of  Kate  Wherrey,  I  believe  you 
would  have  done  as  I  did. 

And  what  I  did  do  was  to  remind  tho 
impu'sive  young  creature  who  bung 
upon  my  arm,  of  the  respect  she  owed 
to  the  opinions,  and  even  to  the  preju* 
dices,  of  the  man  whom  she  had  taken 
for  better  and  for  worse.  Then,  I  told 
her  Ijow  shocked  my  uncle  had  been 
with  her  favorite  German — and  what 
Mr.  Barnard  had  said  about  it — and  how 
my  own  sense  of  propriety  forced  me  td 
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'agree  witb  them,  almost  against  my 
wiU. 

"My  dear  Tora,"  replied  my  annt, 
and  her  fair,  dark  eyes  were  moistened 
as  she  spoke,  "  I  believe  I  have  been 
very  tboughtless — that  my  conduct  is 
attributable  to  nothing  worse,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  doubt.  I  have  been  left  too 
much  to  myself,  and  have  thought  less 
than  I  should  of  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  others.  While  I  am  mis- 
tress at  Bearbrook,  the  m^or  and  his 
really  excellent  friend  shall  never  be 
shocked  by  a  repetition  of  the  frolic  of 
to-night ;  and,  Tom,  will  not  you,  who 
are  the  only  friend  of  my  own  age  to 
whose  judgment  I  can  appeal — will  you 
not  tell  me  when  you  think  me  wrong  ? 
and  believe  that  I  wish,  and  try,  to  ao 
what  is  right." 

Those  who  saw  the  cheerful  and 
ppetty  ways  with  which  my  aunt  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner-table,  or  the  light- 
ness and  seductive  grace  with  which  she 
swept  through  the  waltz,  must  have  ad- 
mired her — but,  if  any  one  had  stood 
beside  us  that  night,  and  had  heard  all 


the  real  feeling  and  womanly  tender- 
ness that  poured  from  a  heart  ordinarily 
absorbed  in  the  trivialities  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  he  would  have  loved  her  as  I 
did,  and  do. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  returned 
to  the  house ;  and,  finally,  as  we  passed 
along  the  plank  walk,  that  passed  over 
the  marshes  where  the  cranberries  grew 
— not  a  word  was  spoken.  Tlie  uK>on 
not  only  clad  familiar  objects  with  un- 
earthly garments,  but  sent  fantastic 
shadows  to  wander  in  the  solemn  cham- 
bers of  the  mind. 

"I  know  not  why  we  have  been 
silent  so  long,"  said  Kate,  as  we  entered 
the  porch,  "  but  I  have  been  dreaming 
over  impossibilities — strange  and  wild 
ones  too — I  know  it  is  very  foolish;  but 
it  is  a  way  of  mine,  and  I  cannot 
help  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Kate,"  I  replied, 
"we  may  be  all  the  better  for  such 
visions;  for  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  thi>8e  who  never  dream^  have  never 
truly  lived,^^ 
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rr  the  northeast  corner  of  the  hilly 
county  of  Windham,  in  the  steady 
old  State  of  Connecticut,  there  lies  a 
quiet  valley  of  some  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a 
furlong  to  a  mile.  The  Niptuck  river, 
of  yore  a  noisy,  brawling  brook,  abound- 
ing in  rapids  and  cascades — but  which  of 
late  has  been  tamed,  and  set  busily  at 
work,  spinning  and  weaving  like  a  thrifty 
old-time  housewife — no  sooner  overleaps 
the  last  mill-dara  that  obstructs  its 
course,  and  hurries  swiftly  through  the 
'narrow  gorge  in  which  the  northern  end 
of  the  valley  terminates,  than  it  sudden- 
ly subsides  into  quiet,  and  becomes  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  and  well-behaved 
streams  in  the  whole  world ;  thenceforth, 
flowing  smoothly  along,  over  a  bed  of 
white  sand  and  pebbles,  through  level, 
green  meadows,  and  between  low,  slop- 
ing banks,  fringed  with  drooping  wil- 


lows, with  a  current  so  gentle  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible.  For  a  space,  upon 
the  widening  surface  of  the  shallow  tide, 
float  bubbles  and  foam-flakes  from  the 
rapids  above,  but  as  the  stream  expands, 
and  its  current  grows  more  languid,  these 
relics  of  precedent  agitation  disappear, 
and  in  still,  hot  midsummer  noons,  when 
the  faint  breezes  that  fan  the  hill-tops 
are  unfelt  in  the  valleys  between,  the 
Niptuck  sleeps  in  its  quiet,  shady  bed, 
without  a  ripple  upon  its  placid  bosom, 
as  though  it  were  a- weary  with  its  toils 
among  the  water-wheels  and  mill-dams 
further  up  the  stream. 

The  range  of  hills  that  form  the  western 
limits  of  the  valley  presents  a  bold  front 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  hidden  for  half  the 
year  by  the  plumy  blossoms,  and  dark 
green  ft)liage  of  the  chestnut  wood?,  that 
grow  among  the  ledges ;  but  the  acclivi- 
ty of  the  eastern  hills  is  a  gentle  slope 
of  fertile  land,  divided  by  intersecting 
walls  and  fences,  into  fields  and  mead- 
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ows,  and  thicklj  dotted  with  white  farm- 
houses, orchards,  and  clamps  of  walouts 
and  shade- trees. 

A  brood  highway  runs  through  the 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  this  slope,  which, 
for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  is  bordered 
by  long  rows  of  unibrageons  maples, 
while  here  and  there,  by  the  road-side, 
a  stately  elm  towers  aloft  into  the  air, 
sheltering  a  snug  farm-house  and  its 
shady,  green,  front  door-yard,  beneath 
its  spreading  branches. 

About  midway,  on  a  gentle  swell  of 
land,  a  spur  of  the  eastern  hills,  round 
which  the  loitering  river  makes  a  sweep- 
ing bend,  the  trees  are  more  thickly 
planted,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  place 
resembles  a  grove  of  elms  and  button- 
woods.  But  glimpses  of  white  dwell- 
ings peeping  out  from  among  the  dense 
foliage,  and  a  slim  spire,  surmounted  by 
a  gilded  ball  and  vane,  rising  over  all,  re- 
veals the  spot  where  the  village  of  Wal- 
bury  stands,  almost  hidden  among  the 
trees. 

Now,  although  Walbury  was  settled 
in  the  year  1671,  and  has  ever  since 
been  inhabited  by  Yankees — for  I  dare 
Bay  that  even  at  this  day  there  are  not 
in  the  whole  town  a  dozen  persons  who 
were  born  outside  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut — it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  most  quiet  and  least  enterprising 
places  in  Christendom.  The  people,  in- 
stead of  partaking  of  the  restless,  uneasy 
disposition,  which  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  are  for  the 
most  part  averse  to  bustle  and  change, 
and  witness  from  afar  the  march  of  im- 
provement, and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
age,  with  apprehension  and  extreme  dis- 
favor. The  old,  square,  sharp-gabled 
meeting-honse,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  street,  has  stood  its  ground  these 
fourscore  years.  It  has  scarcely  clianged 
in  aspect  since  the  sunny  Sabbath  after- 
noon, when  the  pious  congregation  then 
assembled  within  its  walls,  were  amazed 
bv  the  profane  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
cUtttering  in  hot  haste  along  the  high- 
way, and  suddenly  halting  at  the  sanc- 
tuary door,  and  the  thrilling  shout  of  the 
dusty  courier,  that  bore  from  town  to 
town  the  startling  tidings  of  tJie  battles 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  tavern 
on  the  corner  of  the  cross  street  leading 
towards  the  river,  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  hostelry  with  the  commissary's 
teamsters  in  the  Kevolutionary  War. 
The  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back 
to  the  time  when  the  graven  image  of  a 
chubby  Bacchus,  saat^  aatride  upon  a 


wine-oask,  was  hoisted  into  its  peroh  in 
the  main  fork  of  the  venerable  elm  tliat 
grows  before  the  door.  Tlie  sign  over 
the  wide,  low-browed  portal,  of  the  one- 
story  gable-roofed  store  near  by,  has 
served  to  indicate  the  place  of  business 
of  threes  generations  of  Deacon  Joab 
Sweenys.  Layard  himself  would  find 
it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  deci[)her  the 
inscription  upon  its  faded  weather-worn 
surface.  The  patriarch  of  the  village 
well  remembers  being  soundly  flogged 
in  the  humble  school-house  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  There  are  but  few  dwellings 
in  the  village  of  less  than  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  even  the  barns  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  about  them  that  makes  them 
the  most  venerable  of  their  class.  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  a  staid 
and  placid  demeanor,  and  a  gravity,  and, 
indeed,  even  a  solemnity  of  deportments 
by  which  they  are  easily  distinguishea 
when  they  venture  abroad ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  even  their  horses  and 
cattle  are  more  noted  for  good  condition 
than  for  speed  and  activity. 

All  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Niptuck  valley  are  of  the  olden  time. 
Saturday  night  is  there  kept  sacred  as 
the  commencement  of  the  holy  Subbatb. 
Only  of  Sunday  evenings  do  the  Wal- 
bury swains  venture  to  go  a-courting. 
Some  of  tlie  aged  men  in  the  village  still 
wear  breeches  and  shoe-buckles.  The 
Sunday  ooats  of  the  farmers  are  made 
of  home-spun  cloth ;  and  even  these 
they  are  accustomed  in  hot  weather  to 
take  off  in  meeting,  and  sit  dozing  in 
their  shirt^sleeves  during  the  lengthy 
sermon  time.  Quillings  and  ap[>le-paring 
bees,  are  the  most  notable  social  gather^ 
ings,  at  which  the  young  folks  of  differ^ 
ent  sexes  meet  each  other,  and  in  the 
moonshiny  October  nights,  the  old- 
fashioned  husking  frolics  are  as  frequent 
as  of  yore.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  are 
wont  to  graze  upon  the  hill-side  pastures; 
and  numerous  descendants  of  the  geese 
that  flourished  in  a  former  century,  are 
Buffered  to  crop  the  short  grass  growing 
witli  the  mulleins  and  May- weed  upon 
the  margins  of  the  road,  as  their  ances- 
tors did  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  stalk 
about  the  green  in  single  file,  with  tliree- 
pronged  yokes  upon  their  necks,  or,  at 
other  times,  to  run  wildly  along  the 
street,  with  wings  outstretched,  cackling 
and  screaming  dirill  warnings  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Indeed,  this  secluded  little  nook,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  busy  New  England,  re- 
fl^mblas   the  interior  of  some  ancient 
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Qhnroh  in  the  heart  of  a  great,  buatUng, 
and  prosperous  city,  which,  thoagh  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  trade  and  business,  and  with- 
in hearing  of  the  footsteps  of  the  jost- 
ling multitudes  in  the  streets,  is,  never- 
theless, pervaded  all  the  week  with  the 
spirit  of  stillness  and  rei>ose. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  way,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  village  street,  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  Walbury  meeting-house, 
fitands  a  mansion,  of  which,  as  it  ap- 
peared some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  I  wish 
the  reader  to  get  a  notion.  The  space 
between  the  house  and  the  highway 
formed  a  narrow  yard,  completely  cano- 
pied by  the  spreading  branches  of  a  gi- 
gantic elm.  Between  this  inclosure  and 
file  garden — from  which,  on  either  hand 
it  was  fenced  by  white  picket-palings — 
a  short  lane  or  carriage-drive  led  from 
the  street,  up  the  gentle  slope,  and  so  by 
the  southern  end  of  the  house  to  the 
barns  and  out-houses  in  the  rear.  The 
house  itself  was  a  large,  old-fashioned, 
two-story  dwelling,  painted  white,  with 
a  shingled  roof  slanting  steeply  down- 
wards from  a  high  peak,  sarmounted  by 
a  hnge  turret  of  a  chimney,  the  birth- 
place of  many  generations  of  swallows. 
There  was  a  low,  one-story  wing  or  L- 
part  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building, 
fronted  by  a  broad,  deep  porch,  that 
would  have  been  too  sunny  except  for 
the  vines,  that,  climbing  up  the  slender 
poeta,  overran  the  roof  and  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  the  eaves.  Here,  in  the  au- 
tumn, could  be  seen,  pendent  from  the 
posts  to  which  they  were  fastened  at 
either  end,  weighty  strings  of  quartered 
i^;>les,  sweet  corn  boiled  on  the  cob  for 
winter  succotash,  and  gaudy  red  peppers, 
drying  in  the  sun.  Here  used  to  stand  a 
mighty  cheese-press,  and  upon  a  narrow 
shelf  outside,  were  wont  to  be  displayed 
rows  of  resplendent  milk-pans,  freshly 
scalded,  shining  and  glittering  like  shields 
of  burnished  silver. 

Across  the  lane  from  this  porch,  just 
within  the  limits  of  the  garden,  grew  a 
stately  pear-tree,  sheltering  the  house 
from  the  noon-day  glare  and  heat.  It 
was  famous  throughout  the  valley  for  its 
great  size  and  productiveness,  as  well  as 
for  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  seven 
different  kinds  of  fruit  which  it  bore. 
There  was  also  a  row  of  English  cherry- 
trees  bordering  the  lane,  and  scores  of 
plum,  peach,  and  apricot  trees,  in  the 
garden ;  besides,  currant,  gooseberry, 
and  raspberry  bushes  growing  peaceably 
together  in  a  row  next  to  the  street 


fenoe,  throstiDg  their  frait-laden  ftwigt 
and  branches  between  the  pickets,  there- 
oy  inciting  and  tempting  little  boys  loi- 
tering on  their  way  to  school,  to  tres- 
passes and  petty  larcenies. 

Beneath  the  windows  of  the  house,  in 
the  front  yard,  flourished  a  little  jungle 
of  lilac-bushes,  and  a  bird-rose  bush 
clambered  up  a  trellis  and  over  the  archi- 
trave of  the  front  doorway,  which,  in 
the  month  of  June,  was  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  roses,  filling  the  air  all  about 
out-doors  and  in-doors,  with  damask 
perfumes. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  spacious  back- 
ward, and  a  deep  well  ifi  the  middle  of 
It,  with  a  crotch  and  lofty  sweep,  which 
resembled,  at  a  distance,  the  stout, 
stumpy  mast,  and  long,  graceful  lateen 
yard  of  a  Maltese  felucca.  Upon  one 
side  was  the  wood-shed  and  chip-yard, 
and  on  the  other  a  cider-mill,  open  at 
the  front,  and  used  for  nearly  all  the 
year  as  a  tool-house  and  shelter  for  carts 
and  wagons.  The  rearward  limit  of 
the  space  was  formed  by  a  great  yellow 
barn,  with  an  arch,  and  a  blank,  sombre- 
looking  fanlight,  painted  in  dead,  dull 
black  over  the  great  doors,  and  a  long 
row  of  pigeon-holes  cut  throng  the 
boards,  j  ust  beneath  the  eaves.  Between 
the  cider-mill  and  barn  was  the  mouth 
of  a  lane,  closed  by  a  gate,  and  leading 
out  upon  the  farm,  away  up  the  hill-side, 
to  its  very  summit. 

Here  dwelt,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a 
worthy  gentleman,  who,  as  his  grand- 
father and  father  had  been  before  him, 
was  esteemed  by  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood and  township  to  be  a  man  of  no 
small  mark  and  consideration.  He  was 
the  most  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  Nip- 
tuck  valley,  a  distincti<m  that  will  of  it- 
self account  for  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  townsmen.  From 
the  lowly  station  of  private  in  the  Wal- 
bury **  floodwoods,"  he  had  risen,  by 
regular  and  successive  promotions,  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  the  XXIXth  Regi- 
ment of  Connecticut  State  Militia. 

Moreover,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Walbury,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  whioh 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  every  spring. 
But  what  he  himself  chiefly  gloried  in 
was,  that  for  many  years  in  succession 
he  had  been  regularly  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Windham.  Once,  even,  for  a  single 
year,  during  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
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with  the  jndiciary  Bjstem  of  the  State, 
he  had  occapied  a  seat  upon  the  hench 
of  the  Oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  as  a 
puisne  or  "side"  judge.  Of  this  ap- 
pointment he  was  extremely  proud,  and 
it  served  ever  afterwards  as  the  epoch 
fntm  wliich  ho  reckoned  the  date  of 
every  other  event. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  hesides 
the  usual  prefix  of  "  Mister,"  this  gentle- 
man was  fairly  entitled  to  either  of  three 
several  handles  to  his  name.  But  his 
neighbors,  to  his  secret  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  instead  of  learning,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  address  him  by 
the  worshipful  title  of  "Judge,"  re- 
mained stedfast  in  the  long-continued 
habit  of  accosting  him  as  "Colonel " and 
"  Squire,"  and  as  will  hereinafter  more 
fully  appear,  when  some  of  the  younger 
and  less  reverend  spoke  of  him  behind 
his  back,  they  were  wont  to  designate 
him  by  still  another  appellation. 

Colonel  Starr  Manners  was  a  stout, 
thick-set  man,  with  a  round  belly,  and 
short,  stumpy  legs,  lie  wore  his  coarse, 
stiff,  white  hair  and  bristly  whiskers 
cropped  short  and  close,  so  that  the  rud- 
dy soil  of  his  skin  was  everywhere  visi- 
ble through  the  hirsute  stubble,  thereby 
causing  his  complexion  somewhat  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  very  clean  and  weU- 
oonditioned  white  shoat.  As  for  his 
dress,  besides  a  high,  white  shirt  collar 
of  unusual  volume,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  it.  Of  late  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  loose  and  ample 
garments  of  fine  kerseymere  and  broad- 
cloth, tliough,  to  be  sure,  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  there  were  no  visitors  of 
distinction,  he  used  to  wear  a  coat  as 
seldom  as  any  Turk  or  Indian  chief.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  observing  man,  and  by 
means  of  this  quality  and  habit  of  mind, 
had  contrived  to  acquire  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  which  stood  him  in  very 
good  stead  of  the  bookish  wisdom,  that 
many  of  his  fellows  and  associates  in 
public  life  had  been  taught  by  the  pro- 
feesors  and  tutors  of  Yde  College.  He 
had  a  bluff,  hearty  manner,  was  good 
humored  and  benevolent  in  disposition, 
yet,  withal,  extremely  self-willed  and 
opinionated,  and  apt,  if  flatly  opposed, 
to  be  violent  and  overbearing.  Never- 
theless, like  many  other  obstinate  people, 
he  was  quite  eiftily  managed  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  humor  him.  His  wife, 
who  was  his  junior  by  some  fifteen 
years,  a  brisk,  rosy,  handsome  little  wo- 
man, with  a  sharp,  clear,  merry  grey  eye 
Qt  was  whispijred  by  the  Walbury  folks), 


could  wind  him  round  and  round  either 
one  of  her  plump  white  fingers  that  she 
chose.  Howbeit,  the  colonel  was  gene- 
rally reputed  to  have  a  stiff  will  of  his 
own,  and  in  consequence  was  quite  often 
spoken  of  when  out  of  hearing  as  "  Old 
Fixed  Starr,"  a  nickname  first  invented 
and  applied  to  him  by  his  own  head 
hired  man,  a  waggish  fellow  of  droll 
speech  and  countenance,  who  never 
opened  his  queer-looking  mouth  but  the 
neighbors  made  ready  to  laugh. 

The  colonel  was  a  popular  and  eflS- 
cient  magistrate.  Twice  a  month,  or 
oftener,  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  a 
justice  court  in  the  south  front  room  of 
his  house,  and  the  session  of  this  tribu- 
nal used  to  be  indicated  by  divers  signs 
and  tokens,  that  even  the  wayfaring  man, 
passing  by  in  the  street,  if  a  Yankee, 
would  not  have  failed  to  understand. 
The  horses  hitched  by  the  road-side  at 
the  gate,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  cher- 
ry trees  in  the  lane,  stamping,  liour  after 
hour^  standing  and  whisking  their  tails 
to  drive  away  the  swarms  of  tormenting 
flies  that  disturbed  their  drowsy  medita- 
tions ;  the  little  squads  of  men  grouped 
about  the  door  of  the  court-room  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  or  leaning  across 
the  fence,  talking  together  in  couples, 
discussing  the  c^ise  on  trial,  or,  perhaps, 
proposing  "  swaps  "  or  driving  bargains, 
never  ceasing,  meanwhile,  to  whittle  dili- 
gently; the  dogs  lounging  around  the 
steps  at  their  masters'  feet,  or  romping 
together  in  the  thick  grass  of  the  front 
door-yard ;  and  the  glimpses  through 
the  open  windows  of  sweating  specta- 
tors, sitting  in  their  shirtsleeves,  and 
listening  with  the  interest  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  ever  take  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  and 
pleadings,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
the  argument's  of  the  lawyers,  or  the  opi- 
nions of  his  worship,  the  justice,  him- 
self. 

The  equity  of  the  judgments  of 
this  court  was  rarely  questioned  ;  for  the 
long  experience  of  the  colonel,  as  a  le- 
gislator and  magistrate,  was  a  sufficient 
warranty  of  liis  knowledge  and  ability 
to  administer  justice  according  to  law. 
With  the  two  volumes  of  Swift's  System 
as  lamps  to  his  feet,  and  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes as  a  staff  in  his  hand,  the  colonel 
was  able  to  see  his  way  and  guide  his 
course  among  the  crooked  mazes  of  the 
most  complicated  case.  And  although 
there  often  would  arise  puzzling  interlo- 
cutory questions,  with  respect  to  such 
abstruse  and  technical  matters  as  pleas  in 
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abatement,  demurrers,  and  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence,  the  colonel  rarely- 
found  much  difficulty  in  making  up  his 
.  mind  how  to  decide  the  final  issue.  Ilis 
natural  sagacity  and  shrewd  common 
sense  enabled  him  to  perceive  upon  which 
side  lay  the  right,  notwithstanding  the 
legal  mists  by  which  the  pettifoggers 
endeavored  to  obscure  the  view;  and 
though  it  must  bo  confessed  that  his 
decisions  were  not  always  good  law, 
they  seldom  failed,  nevertheless,  to  be 
excellent  justice. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  irreverent 
people,  who,  while  smarting  with  the 
disappointment  occasioned  by  a  defeat, 
would  sometimes  revive  a  piece  of  idle 
gossip,  which  was  kept  current  by  these 
very  means.  It  was  said  that  the  colo- 
nel, whenever  he  expected  to  try  a 
a  cause  of  unusual  importance,  doubt  or 
complexity,  would  be  sure  to  leave  agar 
the  door  between  the  south  room  and 
the  entry,  so  that  his  wife  in  the  sitting- 
room  beyond,  could  hear  the  proceedings 
as  well  as  himself,  and  thereby  be  ena- 
bled to  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  But  all  the  ill-mannered  jeers, 
g^bes  and  grumblings  of  these  discon- 
tented fellows,  did  not,  in  the  least,  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  wis- 
dom of  tlie  colonel's  legal  decisions,  for, 
as  everybody  knew,  Mrs.  Manners  was  a 
shrewd,  clever  woman,  of  more  than 
ordinar^r  wit  and  learning,  and  was  as 
well  able  to  give  discreet  counsel  in  a 
diflBcult  matter  as  e'er  a  man  in  Wal- 
bury. 

But  besides  these  judicial  labors — ^in 
which  the  colonel  took  great  delight — he 
performed,  for  nearly  all  the  town,  the 
various  ministerial  duties  that  usually 
appertain  to  the  office  of  a  rural  justice 
qf  the  peace.  He  draughted  and  took  the 
acknowledgment  of  all  deeds  and  other 
legal  instruments;  he  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  selectmen,  the  hay-  f 
wards,  the  tithing-men,  and  the  other 
town  officers ;  he  presided  at  meetings 
of  the  civil  authority  for  the  nomination 
of  taverners,  and  the  selection  of  fit 
names  to  put  into  the  Jury-box;  and, 
finally,  he  joined  in  the  strong  but  silken 
bonds  of  matrimony  more  couples,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  than  even  Parson 
Graves  himself. 

There  is  no  country  in  Christendom 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  any  willing  pair 
either  to  be  married  or  to  be  divorced 
(as  they  may  happen  to  be  inclined), 
withoat  tedious  delays  and  formalities, 


as  In  the  Puritan  State  of  Connecticut. 
In  some  of  the  counties,  it  is  said,  the 
suits  for  divorce  exceed  in  number  all  the 
other  causes  upon  the  dockets  of  the 
courts,  and,  until  within  a  year  or  two, 
the  legislature  used  to  be  busy  for  nearly 
half  its  session,  hearing  the  plaints  of 
discontented  married  folks,  and  cutting' 
them  loose  from  each  other  by  means  of 
special  enactments.  On  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  the  three  weekr»,  posting  of  a 
written  notice,  declaratory  of  an  inten- 
tion to  marry,  which  was  formerly  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  neighboring 
States — whereby  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary to  advertise  a  wedding  by  placard, 
like  a  sherifiT's  sale — in  Connecticut  it 
has  always  been  sufficient,  according  to 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, to  give  notice  to  the  world  by  a , 
single  proclamation  only,  so  that  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  couple  have  been 
published  at  the  meeting-house,  just  be- 
fore the  benediction,  at  the  close  of 
afternoon  service,  on  Sunday,  and  in  ten 
minutes  afterwards  have  been  duly  joined 
in  marriage  at  the  parsonage  hard  by. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
statute  imposing  such  slight  restraints 
and  reasonable  delays  would  be  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  But,  although  the  Yan- 
kees are  (as  indeed  they  ought  to  be)  the 
most  orderly  and  law-abiding  people  in 
the  world,  an  opportunity  of  dextrously 
evading  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  law, 
while  keeping  safely  within  the  letter  of 
its  provisions,  presents  a  temptation 
which  a  shrewd  Yankee  finds  it  difficult 
to  resist. 

So,  for  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  a 
custom,  observed  by  many  ardent  young 
people  living  in  the  border  towns  of  the 
States  adjacent  to  Connecticut,  to  be 
posted  in  their  own  parishes  for  a  single 
Sunday,  and  then,  being  thus  duly  qufdi- 
fied  for  matrimony,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  to  straightway  cross  the 
line,  and  be  married  forthwith  by  some 
good-natured  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  proper  authority ;  avoiding  by  this 
stratagem  the  other  two  weeks  of  pro- 
bation and  irksome  delay,  to  which  they 
would  have  been  subjected  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  statute 
of  their  own  native  commonwealth. 
Now  Walbury,  being  not  only  a  border 
town,  but  one  lying  near  the  very  comer 
of  the  State,  not  far  distant  from  the 
frontiers  of  both  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  in  course  of  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  Gretna  Green,  to  which 
people  in  haste  to  be  married  were  wont 
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to  resort ;  and  Colonel  Manners,  being 
tbe  most  notable  justice  of  tbe  peace  of 
the  vicinage,  it  happened,  as  a  matter  of 
eonrse,  that  almost  every  oonple  that 
came  to  Walbury  on  an  urgent  matrimo- 
nial errand,  from  across  the  border,  ap- 
plied to  him.  So  by  means  of  these 
circumstances,  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
married  more  people  than  even  the  mi- 
nister, and  from  this  source  derived  a 
very  considerable  revenue. 

It  was  sometimes  whispered  by  the 
village  gossips,  tliat  the  colonel  was  not 
always  as  particular  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  questions  to  candidates  for 
matrimony,  concerning  the  evidence  and 
the  fact  of  the  previous  public  notice  of 
their  intention  tiiereto ;  and  Miss  Tabitha 
Graves,  the  parson's  daughter,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  village  band  of  elderly 
Tonng  ladies,  was  accustomed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Dorcas  Society  and  Sewing 
CSrcle,  to  invcigli,  with  excessive  acrimo- 
ny, against  the  law  by  which  a  mere 
magistrate  and  a  layman  was  permitted 
to  officiate  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Indeed,  though  she  was  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, she  was  almost  inclined  to  consi* 
der  this  rite  as  a  sacrament  of  the 
ohnrch,  to  be  administered  only  by  the 
consecrated  clergy. 

But  as  it  was  very  well  known  and 
understood  that  Miss  Tabitha  held  the 
folly  which  entices  young  folks  into  the 
state  of  wedlock  in  great  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  scarcely  over  heard  of  a 
wedding  without  expressing,  albeit  in  a 
aharp  and  snappish  tone,  her  pity  and 
commiseration  for  the  fond  and  foolish 
bride,  people  did  not  regard  her  animad- 
versions as  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
though,  if  the  truth  were  only  known, 
it  was  indeed  a  fact  that  the  colonel,  ra- 
ther than  lose  a  good  fee,  was  willing  to 
make  a  pair  of  any  two  siugle  lovers  that 
desu-ed  him  to  couple  them ;  and  if  the 
parties  appeared  to  be  of  a  properly  ma- 
tore  age,  was  in  nowise  disposed  to  be  » 
over  nice  and  punctilious  about  the  mat- 
ter of  the  banns. 

The  colonel  and  his  wife  had  but  one 
ohild,  a  daughter,  upon  whom,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  her  parents  bestowed 
the  most  tender  affection,  and  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  the  sole  heiress  ap- 
parent of  a  large  estate,  she  had  been, 
of  course,  from  her  childhood,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  large  amount  of  village  gossip. 
Kow  this  young  person  is  to  ^  tiie  he- 
roine of  my  story ;  and  I  feel  no  little 
ooncern,  therefore,  at  being  obUged  to 
confees   that  which   everybody  woold 


suBpect,  even  if  I  should  attempt  to  oon- 
oeai  it.  Lucy  Manners  was  a  spoiled 
child,  and  she  grew  up  to  be  such  a  will- 
ful, way  ward  little  hussy,  than  when  but 
a  little  puss  in  pantalettes,  of  no  more 
than  thirteen  years  old,  she  was  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  houso,  and  had 
everything  her  own  way,  except  when 
her  mother  contrived  to  outmanage  her. 
However,  as  it  almost  always  happened 
that  Lucy's  own  way  was  the  prettiest 
way  in  the  world,  I  do  not  think,  after 
all,  that  it  was  any  great  matter  to  be 
sorry  for. 

She  was  a  shrewd  body  withal,  as* her 
mother's  child  would  be  apt  to  be,  and  hav- 
ing devoured  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
the  contents  of  every  novel  in  the  parish, 
and  received  instruction  in  Latin  from 
Parson  Graves,  the  minister,  and  having 
been  afterwards  sent  to  complete  her 
education  at  the  notable  boarding-school 
of  Misses  Primber,  at  Hartford,  the  gos- 
sips were  probably  not  very  far  from  the 
truth  when  they  affirmed,  that  she  knew 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  other  young 
woman  of  her  age  in  Walbury,  and  al- 
most as  much  as  the  parson  himself.  In- 
deed, I  dare  say,  that  with  respect  to 
some  subjects,  hier  knowledge  even  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  worthy  divine. 

I  am  of  a  good  mind  to  say  nothing 
concerning  Lucy's  person ;  for,  as  every- 
body knows,  each  author  that  writes  a 
novel  or  story  is  sure  to  represent  the 
heroine  of  his  tale  as  the  most  beautiful 
creature  that  ever  lived;  just  as  the 
knights-errant  of  old  used  to  stroll  about 
the  country,  asserting  everywhere  the 
preeminent  charms  of  their  respective 
lady-loves,  and  breaking  each  other's 
heads  and  bones  whenever  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  to  disagree  upon  this  point, 
as  was  almost  always  sure  to  happen.  I 
say  I  am  almost  of  a  good  mind  not  to 
tell  whether  Luev  Manners  was  hand- 
some or  not,  but  leave  each  one  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  For  it  is  evident,  that, 
whereas,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  there 
oould  have  been  but  one  of  all  the 
knights-errant  in  Christendom  whose 
claims  were  really  veritable,  so  now 
there  can  be  but  a  single  author  of  all 
the  legion  of  story -writers  that  affirms 
the  simple  truth  respecting  his  heroine. 
And  I  fear  that  it  would  look  like 
presumption  in  me— who  am  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  a  mere  tyro— to  assert 
that  I  alone  am  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  writing  about  the  most  charming  he- 
roine that  was  ever  heard  of.  But  if 
yon  had  seen  this  yotmg  girl,  in  the  very 
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month  of  May  in  which  she  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen,  jast  after  her  return 
home  from  the  Misses  Prirabers'  school, 
you  would  not  have  thought  such  a  pre- 
tension upon  my  part  to  be  extravagant; 
for  I  verily  believe  that  to  have  made 
her  any  handsomer  than  she  was,  would 
have  been  a  needless  waste  of  beauty. 

I  will  not  incur  the  folly  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  such  a  peerless  creature;  yet 
as  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  will  be 
curious  with  respect  to  the  style  of  her 
beauty,  and  will  be  ready  to  ask  whe- 
ther she  was  plump  or  thin,  fair  or  dark 
complexion,  tall  or  short,  and  so  forth, 
I  will  proceed  to  be  more  explicit  con- 
cerning these  matters,  meanwhile  dis- 
claiming ail  intention  of  giving  a  down- 
right description  of  my  heroine,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  prevalent  among 
authors.  And  hereby  I  make  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  my  own  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  Lucy's  good  looks.  For  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing— after  hav- 
ing asserted,  in  general  terms,  that  she 
was  without  a  rival — to  leave  each  of 
my  readers  to  paint  her  picture  for  him- 
self, and  so  each  one  would  be  sure  to 
imagine  her  to  be  what  he  most  admires. 
But  I  disdain  to  use  any  such  unworthy 
artifice,  in  order  to  gain  for  my  heroine 
the  sutfrages  of  my  readers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  individuality. 

So  then  I  will  say  tliat  Lucy  was  in 
height  about  five  feet  and  three  or  four 
inches.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  grace- 
ful, befitting  her  youth,  though  the  bud- 
ding beauties  of  her  form  gave  promise 
of  ripening,  in  due  season,  into  the  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  mature  and  per- 
fect womanhood.  She  was  very  fair, 
with  light  brown  hair  that  had  a  pale 
golden  tint  in  the  sun,  so  thick  and 
wavy,  and  apt  to  curl  withal,  that  she 
used  commonly  to  wear  it  on  her  neck 
and  falling  over  her  white  shoulders; 
Uiough  of  late,  to  be  sure,  since  she  had 
been  at  Hartford,  it  had  grown  too  long 
to  be  suflfered  to  have  its  own  way  in 
this  fashion.  Her  face  was  oval,  with  a 
low,  broad  forehead,  and  a  delicate  little 
ehin,  and  rosy  mouth,  with  dimples  in 
each  cheek,  that  chastened  the  somewhat 
imperious  expression  given  to  her  face 
by  her  large,  calm  grey  eyes  and  straight 
nose.  This  blending  of  haughtiness  and 
sweetness  was  also  perceptible  in  her 
manner  as  well  as  in  her  face.  The  queen 
of  gods  and  men  could  not  assume  a 
mien  more  superb  than  this  little  coun- 
try girl;  the  queen  of  hearts,  sweet 
Yenus  herself,  was  not  more  capable  of 
inspiring  love. 


I  am  sure,  that  by  this  time,  I  have 
made  it  evident  to  everybody  that  my 
heroine  is  a  very  lovely,  deserving  per- 
son, and  worthy  of  the  place  of  honor  in 
brighter  pages  than  mine — a  reflection 
at  the  same  time  pleasant  and  painful. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  con- 
scions  of  feeling  a  good  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion at  my  good  fortune,  in  having  dis- 
covered this  "gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 
in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Niptuck ; 
for  I  cannot  but  hope  that  its  lustre  will 
be  reflected  upon  the  setting  in  wkich  I 
shall  place  it,  and  so  cause  my  humble 
story  to  be  regarded  with  complacency, 
and  perhaps  even  with  delight,  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  I  am  so  desirous  to 
gain. 

That  so  handsome  a  creature  should 
have  lovers,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
needs  not  be  averred.  Even  when  Lucy 
was  a  little  witch  of  ten,  and  went  to 
the  district-school  in  a  short  frock  and 
'  pantalettes,  the  boys  used  to  strive  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  her  dinner  basket, 
and  the  lucky  fellow  who  secured  her  for 
a  passenger,  to  haul  home  upon  his  sled, 
was  pretty  sure  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
snow-balls  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his 
lovely  fare  at  her  father's  gate.  Indeed, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  be- 
fore she  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  her 
cousin,  John  Dashleigh — who  was  but 
three  years  older — and  that  she  had  re- 
turned a  favorable  reply,  accompanied 
with  several  kisses,  and  a  great  many  tears 
and  passionate  exclamations ;  for  John 
was  to  start  the  next  morning,  with  his 
mother  and  grandfather,  in  the  very  tilted 
wagon  in  which  the  children  then  sat, 
for  the  Genesee  country,  four  hundred 
miles  away  into  the  woods,  among  the 
bears  and  savage  Indians. 

But  as  the  years  came  and  went, 
John's  image,  for  a  while  very  carefully 
cherished,  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in 
her  memory,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
— she  never  could  tell  when  or  how- 
it  began  to  be  considered  a  settled  thing 
that  when  she  grew  up  she  was  to  marry 
young  Joab  Sweeny,  for  whom  she  could 
not  help  feeling  a  hearty  dislike;  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  neighborhood,  it 
came  to  be  well  understood  that  Fixed 
Starr  and  Deacon  Joab  Sweeny's  wife,  his 
sister  Achsah,  had  negotiated  an  alliance 
between  Lucy  and  her  cousin,  young 
Joab.  To  contend  against  the  will  of 
either  of  these  resolute  personages  was 
a  thing  but  seldom  dreamed  of  in  Wal- 
bury.  To  hope  to  subvert  their  joint 
decree  was  of  course  quite  out  ot  th6 
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qnestion.  Besides,  when  Lucy  made  her 
appearance  at  meeting  the  first  Sunday 
after  her  return  home  from  the  Misses 
Primbers'  great  school  at  Hartford,  she 
was  dressed  in  such  a  stylish  mode,  she 
earried  herself  fo  haughtily,  and  above 
all  she  was  so  transcendcntly  lovely,  that 
the  young  swains  of  Walbur}',  though 
Btmck  dumb  with  admiration,  instinc- 
tively felt  that  it  was  madness  to  aspire 
to  so  exalted  a  fortune  as  her  love  would 
confer.  To  be  sure,  the  more  enterpris- 
ing of  the  young  fellows,  her  former 
schoool-matos,  had,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  smart  young  Yankees,  left  their 
native  village  in  qnei>t  of  fortunes  abroad. 


I  dare  say  that  if  either  Jack  Ross  or 
Sam  Grosvenor  had  been  at  home  that 
Sunday  night,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  call  at  the  colonel's  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Lucy  to  go  to  the  sin^'ing  school. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  young  Jcab  Sweeny, 
as  he  made  ready  to  do  his  mother's  bid- 
ding, and  went  up  into  his  chamber  to 
repair  his  Sunday  toilet  before  setting 
out  to  call  on  his  fair  cousin,  confidently 
supposed  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  a 
rival.  Albeit  in  this  Joab  reckoned 
without  his  host,  as  the  saying  is,  as  will 
hereinafter  more  fully  and  at  large  ap- 
pear. 


(To  be  eontlnned.) 
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Miv.  Sparrowgrasfl  dlscnancfl  of  Social  Life  In  the  Rural  Districts— Town  and  Country— The  Adrantageiof 
dKesalng  In  a  Plain  Way— Our  New  Dog— Autumnal  Scenery— A  Family  Aqueduct. 


'^  TXTE  have  an  invitation  to  a  party," 
^»  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgra<«s,  "on 
Friday  next,  and  I  think  a  party  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  in  the  country. 
There  is  more  sociability,  more  hospital- 
ity, warmer  welcomes,  less  dress,  and 
less  style,  than  there  is  in  the  city." 
Here  Mrs.  Sparrowgra-s  handed  me  an 
engraved  card  of  rather  formidable  di- 
mensions, which  I  must  confess  looked 
anything  bnt  rural,  I  took  the  missive 
with  some  misgivings,  for  I  have  a  na- 
tural horror  of  parties.  "I  wonder," 
•aid  I,  in  the  most  playful  kind  of  bitter 
irony,  "  whether  we  will  meet  out  here 
that  young  lady  that  never  sings  herself, 
bat  is  alwavs  so  passionately  fond  of 
mosicf"  Jin.  Sparrowgrass  said  she 
thought  not;  she  said  she  heard  she 
was  married. 

"  And  that  gentleman,"  I  continued, 
*  who  was  a  stranger  to  me,  that  always 
wanted  to  be  presented  to  some  young 
lady  that  I  didn't  know  ?" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  believed 
he  had  gone  to  California. 

^And  that  lady  who  prized  confec- 
tionery above  good-breeding,  and  went 
home  with  her  pockets  well  stuflfed  with 
mottoes,  in  defiance  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, and  the  laws  of  propriety  ?" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  knew  the 
lady  to  whom  I  alluded,  bnt  she  assured 
me  she  was  yet  in  New  York,  and  had 
not  been  seen  abo».t  oar  village. 


"Then,"  s.iid  T,  "Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
we  will  go  to  the  party.  Put  my  best 
shirt,  and  the  white  waistcoat  in  Mon- 
day's wafih.  Never  mind  expense.  Get 
me  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  bring  me  my 
old  while  gloves.  I  am  going  to  be 
gay." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
"that  a  party  in  town  is  n(»thing  but 
an  embarrassment."  "True,"  said  I, 
"  Don't  yon  remember,"  said  she,  "  what 
a  fuss  I  used  to  make  about  petting  my 
hair  fixed,  and  how  put  out  I  was  that 
night  when  you  forgot  the  japonicA?** 
"Certainly."  "And  then,  when  we 
were  all  dressed  and  ready,  how  we  used 
to  wait  for  fear  of  getting  there  too 
early,  and  after  we  did  reach  the  house, 
how  we  always  got  in  a  corner,  and 
made  happy  wall-flowers  of  ourselves, 
and  some  old  friend."  "  Of  course  I  do.** 
"  Where  nobody  took  any  notice. of  us.** 
"  Exactly."  "  Then  what  difference  did 
it  make  how  I  was  dressed — whether  I 
wore  Honiton  lace  or  cotton  edging!" 
"I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass,  if  you  had  made  a  point  of  wear- 
ing cotton  lace,  you  would  not  have 
been  invited."  At  this  palpable  d<mhU 
entendre  I  felt  that  secret  satisfaction 
which  every  man  must  feel  when  he  has 
said  a  good  thing.  It  was  lost  upon 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  "  Here,"  she  con- 
tinned,  "  we  expect  a  simple,  old-fash- 
ioned entertainment.     Then  I  chimed 
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in —  »*  No  gas-lights  to  make  your  eyes 
ache — no  patent-leather  to  make  your 
feet  ache — no  fashiouable  follies  to  make 
your  lieart  ache — aud  no  overheated,  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  boned- turkies,  game, 
ice-cream,  Charlotte  Russo,  pates,  cham- 
paigtie.  and  chicken-sjdad,  to  make  your 
bead  ache  next  morning."  **  There  will 
be  oy.siers  and  ice-cream,"  said  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  dubiously.  **  1  wish," 
said  I,  *'  mere  was  a  prospect  of  apples 
and  cider  instead.  Tlie  moment  I  get 
inside  the  doors,  aud  breathe  the  mingled 
•  odors  of  oysters  and  geraniums,  it  will 
carry  me  back  to  town,  and  for  one  even- 
ing, at  least,  I  shall  forget  that  we  are 
living  in  the  country. 

'  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  otlier  verdure  than  Its  o«rn  ; 
To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woodrf ;' 

but  we  must  succumb ;  we  will  go  like 
plain,  sensible  people,  won't  we?" 

^Mf  you  were  me,  what  would  you 
wear?"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

"  Something  very  i)lain,  my  dear." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  "  I 
have  nothing  very  plain,  suitable  for  a 
party,  and  to-morrow  I  must  go  to  town 
and  do  a  little  shopping." 

"  1  am  afraid,"  said  I  (after  the  sec- 
ond day's  hard  shopping  in  town)  *'your 
dress  is  g«>ing  to  bo  too  plain,  my  dear. 
Every  liour  brings  a  fresh  boy,  witli  a 
fresh  bundle,  and  a  fresh  bill,  to  my  of- 
fice." Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said, ''  that  if  I 
thought  so,  perha()s  she  had  better  get 
something  expensive  when  she  went  to 
buy  the  trimming."  I  told  her  I  thought 
her  dress  would  do  without  trimming. 
She  said,  "  it  would  be  ridiculous  with- 
out gimp  or  galloon ;  but  perhaps  I 
would  prefer  velvet  ribbon,  on  account 
of  the  flounces  ?"  I  told  her  she  had 
better  get  the  velvet  ribbon,  and  omit 
the  gimp  and  galloon.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass said,  *'  very  well,"  and  the  next 
day  another  boy  brought  another  bundle, 
and  another  bill,  which  convinced  me 
that  extras  form  an  important  item  in 
rural  architecture.  Then  we  had  a 
dressmaker  for  several  days,  and  the 
stitching  went  on  by  sun-light  and  lamp- 
light, and  on  the  last  day  Mrs.  8.  disco- 
vers that  she  had  nothing  for  her  head, 
and  the  new  bonnet  was  taken  to  pieces 
to  get  at  the  feathers  for  a  coitfure.  Then 
when  the  night  fell,  there  fell,  too,  a 
soaking  rain;  and  I  had  forgotten  the 
carriage,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  mile 
in  the  mud  to  order  one  from  the  village 
livery  stable.    Then  I  had  to  walk  back, 
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as  the  man  said  "  it  was  out ;"  but  he 
promised  to  send  it  ibr  us  right  straight 
off.  Then  I  had  to  get  dressed  over 
again.  Then  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  could 
not  find  her  best  handkerchief',  and  I 
dropped  five  spermacetii  blotches  on  the 
new  silk  dress  looking  for  it.  Tiien  she 
found  the  handkerchief.  Then  our  girl 
said  that  the  new  dog  had  run  off  with 
one  of  my  boots.  Then  I  had  to  go  out 
in  the  mud  in  my  slippers  after  the  dog. 
Then  I  got  the  boot  and  i)Ut  it  on  so  as 
to  make  that  sure.  Then  we  waited  for 
the  carriage.  We  were  all  dressed  and 
ready,  but  no  carriage.  We  exercised 
all  the  patience  we  could  muster,  on 
account  of  the  carriage,  and  listened  at 
the  windows  to  see  if  we  could  hear  it. 
Two  months  have  elapsed,  and  it  hasn't 
come  yet.  Next  day  we  heard  that  the 
party  had  been  an  elegant  affair.  That 
everybody  was  there,  so  tliat  we  con- 
cluded the  carriage  had  not  been  able  to 
come  for  us  on  account  of  business. 

I  have  bought  me  another  dog.  I 
bought  him  on  account  of  fine,  long  ears, 
and  beautiful  silky  tail.  He  is  a  pup, 
and  much  caressed  by  the  young  ones. 
One  day  he  went  off  to  the  butcher's,  and 
came  back  with  no  more  tail  than  a  toad. 
The  whole  bunch  of  young  Sparrow- 
grasses  began  to  bawl  when  he  reached 
the  ci>ttage,  on  account  of  his  tail.  I 
did  not  know  him  when  I  came  home, 
and  he  could  not  recognize  me — he  had 
lost  his  organ  of  recognition.  He  re- 
minded me  of  a  dog  I  once  heard  of,  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  where  thej 
wanted  a  tail  merely,  and  iiad  taken  his, 
and  thrown  the  dog  away.  Of  course  I 
took  my  stick,  and  went  to  see  the 
butcher.  Butcher  said  "  he  supposed  I 
was  something  of  a  dog  fancier,  and 
would  like  to  see  my  dog  look  stylisii." 
I  said  on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  bought 
him  on  account  of  his  handsome  silky 
tail,  and  that  I  would  give  ten  dollars  to 
have  it  replaced.  Then  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing it  replaced  seemed  so  ludicrous  that 
I  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  and  then  th« 
butcher  caught  the  joke,  and  said  there 
was  no  way  to  do  it  except  with  fresh 
putty.  I  do  love  a  man  that  can  enjoy  a 
joke,  80  I  took  a  fancy  to  that  butcher. 
When  I  got  hi>me  and  saw  the  dog,  I 
thought  less  of  the  butcher,  but  put  a 
piece  of  black  court-planter  on  the  dog, 
and  it  improved  his  appearance  at  once. 
So  I  forgave  the  butcher,  and  went  to 
bed  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

I  love  to  lie  a-bed  in  these  autumnal 
mornings,  and  see  the  early  sunlight  on 
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tbcso  grim  old  palisades.  A  vast  stretch 
of. rock,  gaunt  and  grey,  is  not  a  cheerful 
view  from  the  south  window.  Shut 
your  eyas  for  a  few  minute?,  and  now 
look.  That  faint  red  cornice,  reaching 
rough-cast  along  the  rugged  tops,  ten 
miles  or  more,  from  Closter  to  TilUetud- 
lem,  is  not  un picturesque.'  And  although 
we  have  not  the  odor  of  spring  lilacs 
and  sunmier  roses,  breathing  through  the 
windows,  yet  there  is  something  not 
less  delightful  to  the  «ense  in  this  clear 
frosty  atmosphere.  Below,  the  many- 
colored  woods  that  bourgeon  on  the 
sides  seem  to  retain  the  verdure  of  early 
spring  in  those  cool  depths  of  shadow. 
As  the  sunlight  broadens  on  the  crags, 
the  illusion  disappears,  and  we  behold 
once  more  the  brilliant  vagaries  of  ve- 
getation, the  hectic  hints  of  yesterday. 
I  wish  Kensett  could  see  that  pure  blue 
sky  and  yonder  melancholy  sloop  on  the 
river,  working  her  passage  down  with 
bricks  from  Haverstraw,  and  a  sail  like 
an  expanded  rose  leaf.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  watch  the  river  craft  in  these 
autumnal  mornings.  Sometimes  wo  see  a 
white  breast  covey  coming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance— from  shore  to  shore  a  spread  of 
dimity.  Here  and  there  are  troops  of 
shining  ones  with  warm  iUuminated 
wings,  and  others  creeping  along  in  sha- 
dow with  spectral  pinions,  like  evil  spi- 
rits. Yonder  schooner  is  not  an  unfair 
image  of  humanity  ;  beating  up  against 
adverse  winds  with  one  black  and  one 
white  sail.  That  dogged  old  craft,  just 
emerging  from  obscurity  into  sunlight, 
is  but  a  type  of  some  curmudgeon  pass- 
ing from  poverty  to  affluence,  and  there 
is  another,  evidently  on  the  wrong  track, 
stretching  away  from  the  light  of  pros- 
perity into  the  gloom  of  misfortune.  I 
do  not  love  the  country  less  because  of 
her  teachings  by  those  simple  symbols. 
There  are  many  tilings  to  be  learned  from 
watching  the  old  wood-sloops  on  the 
river. 

Our  neighbor  has  been  making  an  im- 
provement in  his  house.  He  has  had  a 
drain  made  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  long 
earthen  pipe  ending  in  a  cess-pool  at  the 
end  of  his  garden.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
house.  It  was  a  great  convenience,  he 
said,  "on  wash  days."  One  objection 
might  be  urged,  and  that  was  after  every 
heavy  rain  he  found  a  gully  in  his  gar- 
den path,  and  several  cart-loads  of  gravel 
in  his  cess-pool.  Besides,  the  pipe  was 
of  an  equal  width,  and  one  obstruction 
led  to  another ;  sometimes  it  was  a  sil- 
ver spoon  and  a  child's  frock;  some- 


times it  was  a  scrubbing-brosh,  a  piece 
of  soap,  and  a  handkerchief.  I  said  that 
if  he  had  made  a  square  wooden  trough, 
gradually  widening  from  end  to  end,  it 
would  have  cleared  itself,  and  then  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  have  such  a  one  myself.  Then  I  had 
a  cess-pool  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  under  the  bank,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  kitchen, 
and  told  my  carpenter  to  make  a  trough 
of  that  length.  Carpenter  asked  me 
"how  big  1  wanted  it?"  I  told  him 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
end  nearest  to  the  house,  and  then  gra- 
dually widening  all  the  way  for  the 
whole  length.  As  I  said  this,  my  carpen- 
ter smiled,  and  said  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  told  him  no,  that  the 
idea  was  an  original  one  of  my  own. 
He  asked  me  how  much  I  would  like  to 
have  it  widened.  1  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  said,  "about  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot."  He  said  very  well,  and  the  next 
week  he  came  with  two  horses  and  an 
edifice  in  his  cart  that  looked  hke  a  trun- 
cated shot  tower.  I  asked  him  what 
that  was?  He  said  it  was  the  big  end 
of  my  pipe.  When  he  laid  it  on  the 
ground  on  its  side  I  walked  through  it, 
and  could  not  touch  the  upper  side  with 
my  hand.  Then  I  asked  the  carpenter 
what  he  meant  by  it,  and  he  said  it  was 
made  according  to  directions.  I  said 
not  at  all,  that  I  told  him  to  increase  the 
diameter  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  he  had  made  it  about  a 
foot  to  the  foot,  as  near  as  I  could  judge. 
"  Sparrowgrass,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled, 
"jest  take  your  pencil  and  put  down 
eight  inches."  "  Well,  that's  the  diameter 
of  the  small  end,  I  believe  ?"  I  told  the 
carpenter  he  was  right  so  far.  Now  for 
every  foot  there  is  an  increase  of 
half  an  inch  in  the  width ;  that's  accord- 
ing to  directions,  too,  aint  it?"  Yes. 
"  Well,  then,  put  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  half  inches,  how  much  does  that 
make,  altogether,  in  feet?"  Six  feet 
eleven  inches.  "Now,"  said  he,  "jest 
you  take  my  rule,  and  measure  the  big 
end  of  that  ere  pipe."  "Carpenter," 
said  I,  "  I  see  it  all,  but  the  next  time  I 
build  an  aqueduct  I  will  be  a  litUe  more 
careful  in  the  figures."  "  Sparrowgrass," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  pipe,  "  did  not  - 
you  tell  me  that  that  was  an  original^ 
idea  of  your  own  ?"  I  answered  that  1 1 
believed  I  did  make  a  remark  of  tbat^ 
kind.  "  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
muflled  laugh,  "that  is  the  first  timfltf 
that  I  did  see  an  original  idea  come  ontS 
at  Uie  big  end." 
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^<  TTANS,  Hans!  corao  here,  my  poy — I 

-H  saysh  mynheer,  knows  you  vot  for 
I  calls  my  poy  Ham .'" 

"  No,  indeed  sir,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  peculiar  fitness  in  it." 

'*  Well,  mynheer,  it  ish  because  that 
Ish  his  name?'^ 

Here  ended  the  question  with  our 
Bimple-minded  Dutchman,  here  it  ends 
•with  most  men,  who  never  ask  why 
names  should  be  suffered  to  lord  it  over 
things.  But  philosophy,  which  is  al- 
ways permitted  to  step  in  when  utility 
steps  out,  has  a  longer  inquisition  in  the 
case.  To  Hans  it  were  enough  to  know 
that  the  rough  aspirate-nasal-hiss,  is  his 
name,  and  he  would  hardly  be  so  wise 
as  to  let  sour-krout  wait  for  him  to  set- 
tle the  wherefore  of  his  having  any 
name,  or  that  name  in  which  he  was 
summoned  to  dinner.  But  philosophy 
never  dines,  and  to  her  it  imports  much 
why  he  was  so  called;  and  she  might 
from  so  short  a  text  preach  an  endless 
dissertation  on  philology,  anatomy,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  arts,  and 
the  great  science  of  nomenclature.  But 
if  she  has  her  head,  nobody  else  could 
ever  dine ;  so  nstead  of  our  going  into 
the  wilderness  of  wisdom  opened  up  by  his 
name,  Hans  may  go  to  his  father  the 

D Dutchman,  and  we  will  go  to  the 

limited  consideration  of  proper  names. 

To  commence  methodically,  though 
someways  from  the  beginning :  names 
are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  common  ; 
yet  nothing  is  now  more  common  than 
proper  names  are ;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
more  proper  than  common  names.  A 
man's  oton  name  is  his  proper  name,  in 
spite  of  unfitness  and  incongruity.  To 
appropriate  the  name  of  another,  as 
at  th©  bottom  of  a  note  of  hand,  is,  how- 
ever, not  proper,  though,  alas  1  too  com- 
mon. He  is  a  forger  who  does  that, 
whatever  his  trade  may  be.  Yet  a  hun- 
dred Smiths  "black"  or  "white,"  might 
write  John  to  their  notes  without  impu- 
tation of  guilt,  John  Smith  being  a  com- 
mon noun,  and  synonymoxiB  with  ano- 
nymous, if  that  is  not  a  bull. 

In  the  "  brave  days  of  old,"  all  men 
were  anonymous,  not,  indeed,  John 
Smiths,  but  really  unchristened  Pagans. 
It  was  no  unmeaning  phrase  that  of 
"fighting  to  win  themselves  a  name," 
for  they  verily  had  none;  which  had 
this  advantage  that  no  envious  slanderer 
could  rob  them  of  one,  "good"  or  iU. 


This  was  before  academies  for  writing 
were  opened,  or  a  Cadmus  had  taken 
out  letters  patent  for  his  invention  of 
letters.  Billets,  it  is  true,  had  been  sent 
before,  but  they  were  billets  of  wood, 
addressed  rather  to  the  kead  than 
the  understanding,  Cain  is  supposed 
to  be  the  originator  of  this  kind  of 
epistlatory  correspondence.  Forging  was, 
of  course,  impossible.  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  this  was  first  heard  of — 
the  days  of  Tubal  Cain,  whoso  impu- 
dence in  that  respect  caused  a  particular 
mention  of  his  "brass;"  and  the  sad 
consequence  is  not  omitted,  that  he  was 
"  first  who  walked  in  irons" — ^very  sug- 
gestive of  the  fate  of  forgers  to  this  day 
— thus  early,  in  its  history,  humanity  is 
se^n  limping  with  its  two  Cains  1 

You  may  suppose  that  Adam,  or  the 
first  man,  bore  a  proper  name,  though  a 
little  stained — with  apple-juice.  But 
this  is  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time.  It  has  become  so 
well  known  as  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase 
that  every  human,  at  his  debut  in  this 
world  is  a  "  little  red  baby ;"  it  is  a  birth 
mark  from  his  father  Adam,  who  was 
made  of  red  clay  from  the  disintegrated 
red  sand-stone  with  which  the  earth  was 
underpinned.  For  this  reason  he  was 
called  Adam,  that  is  Eedey,  just  as 
naughty  boys  say  darkey,  to  people  of  a 
deeper  shade.  This  was  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  that  early  age,  when 
the  family  was  small,  and  Fame's  genea- 
logical banian  had  not  grown  to  a  per- 
fect swamp  of  oblivion,  with  its  myriad 
branches  turned  trunks. 

We  are  told  that  he  gave  names  to  the 
animals,  but  properly  speaking  they  were 
not  proper  names ;  merely  for  distinc- 
tion he  called  his  favorite  cows  "  bug- 
horn,"  "brindle,"  and  "line-back;"  and 
on  that  long  first  day,  before  Eve  came, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  called  one  grace- 
ful creature  his  "  deer,"  and  another  bis 
"  duck."  The  thing  was  highly  proper, 
but  the  names  were  not ;  and  we  repeat 
you  cannot  be  too  cautious  about  con- 
founding names  with  things.  When 
people  began  to  multiply — which  DaboU 
says  is  "  a  more  rapid  way  of  doing  ad- 
dition " — it  is  obvious  they  must  have  a 
more  convenient,  not  to  say  more  polite, 
way  of  distinguishing  people  in  the  se- 
oond  person,  than  to  ran  togging  at 
their  ooat-tails,  and  saying  "you  I  yon!" 
or  the  not  less  indolicate  fashion    of 
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pointing  to  those  in  the  third  person; 
or  in  their  absence,  of  going  through  the 
hiborious  circunducution  of  a  circuin- 
slamial  description.  Hence,  lit  a  very 
early  period  men,  men  began  to  lay  hoid 
of  any  remarkable  feature,  even  if  it 
■were  the  very  no86  of  a  man,  and  with 
ecjual  facility  if  it  chanced  to  be  enor- 
mously large,  or  astonishingly  small,  a 
hatcliet,  or  a  turn-up ;  thereby  to  hang 
a  name,  which  should  be  his  biography, 
portrait,  caricature,  or  genealogy,  con- 
densed to  the  very  marrow  and  gristle. 

On  a  bald  pate  where  a  fly  would  trip 
up,  they  would  stick  a  cognomen;  and 
call  the  hardiest  hero  names,  to  his  very 
face.  So  Nimrod — which  you  must  not 
suppose  to  be  a  corruption  of  ram-rod — 
caught  his  name  by  being  a  great  hun- 
ter; and  all  the  Cffiphuses,  Stones,  Pe- 
dros,  Pierres,  Paythers,  and  Peters,  are 
dQ-rived  from  some  hard-headed,  hard- 
hearted old  Arab,  who  had  'Spiled  up 
the  rocks"  in  the  Stony  Desert.  Charle- 
man<j:e  was  a  great  Carle ;  Front-de- 
Bojuf  an  obstinate  bull-head ;  and  Charles- 
le-Chaune,  who  in  spite  of  consecrating 
hereditary  rights,  could  leave  no  hairH 
to  his  namCy  was  but  a  bald-headed 
Charley. 

Among  men's  faces,  as  among  their 
opinions,  were  all  varieties  of  shades, 
and  White,  Black,  Brown,  Grej,  Dunn, 
and  Green — **  to  that  complexion  had  it 
come  at  last," — were  all  fastened  on  tlio 
posterity  of  their  first  possessors,  as  in- 
delibly as  if  they  had  all  sat  down  on  so 
many  different  paint-pots.  Yet  heredi- 
tary nomenclature  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern. When  men  had  nothing  else  to 
give  their  children,  they  were  too  gene- 
rous to  give  them  the  paternal  name;  it 
was  enough  then,  if  the  parent  bequeath- 
ed his  vices  to  his  son,  without  the  legacy 
of  the  bad  name  they  earned.  And  the 
sons,  to  do  them  justice,  generally  did 
ample  credit  to  the  implied  faith  in  their 
ability  to  earn  tlieir  own  reputation  in 
that  direction.  When  all  the  natural 
peculiarities  were  exhausted  to  name 
men  by,  and  "  still  tliey  came," — the  ac- 
cidents, the  incidents,  their  exploits,  and 
their  blunders,  *'  the  lay  of  the  land,  and 
the  looks  of  the  people,"  were  all  pressed 
into  the  service;  and  Billy  Bowlegs 
bowed  and  scraped  to  Mr.  Packpenny, 
and  Mr.  Stack- pole  leant  his  assistance 
to  his  neighbor  Cobhousc,  and  Mr.  Cra- 
ven bequeathed  his  name  to  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  his  nature  to  some  great 
uncle  of  Col.  Bragg;  while  Hill  stooped 
kindly  to  Le  Yall6,  and  Undorhill  looked 


up  respectfully  to  Montaign ;  Wat  ere  ran 
into  Lakes;  and  La  Fontaine  had  a 
draught  for  Lion,  Lamb,  Fox,  Wolf,  and 
half  of  Barn um-Noah's  Menagerie. 

When  arts  advanced,  and  tlie  common 
peojjle  became  too  numerous  for  partica- 
lar  names,  they  took  names  in  classes 
from  their  several  trades — so  they  were 
called  according  to  their  calling.  Par- 
sons and  Priests  met  with  Churches 
and  Pari^hes,  and  Dyers  bound  to  Cof- 
fins, while  Graves  yawned  before  both; 
Brewer  sent  out  Beers,  and  Fi^her 
brought  in  Eels ;  and,  in  short,  every- 
body had  the  name  of  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  his  trade. 

How  came  there  so  many  John 
Smiths?  Tiie  philosopher  who  under- 
takes to  account  for  human  names,  and 
overlooks  that  great  question,  is  but 
poorly  qualified  to  grapple  witii  his  sub- 
ject. So  large  and  diversified  a  portion 
of  the  human  family,  comprising  as  it 
does  every  degree  of  excellence  in  cha- 
racter from  sainthood  to  zero,  and  from 
devil-hood  itp  to  zero,  claims  particular 
notice  in  the  i)hilosophy  of  proper  names, 
and  this  is  the  place  to  bestow  it.  Why 
are  there  so  many  John  Smiths?  We 
undertake  to  answer  the  momentous 
query. 

Beating,  as  well  as  beating  down,  is  a 
process  in  most  trades.  He  that  smote 
with  the  hanmier,  whether  a  carpenter  or 
metal-worker,  was  called  a  smith,  one 
who  smiteth, — drop  the  e  and  you  have 
the  name  with  entire  ease.  Hence,  the 
family  name  of  a  race  that  includes  more 
members  than  kindred,  more  namesakes 
of  the  "Meek  Disciple"  John — than 
imitat<n*3  of  his  meekness;  not  to  say 
that  the  smiters  are  more  pugnacious 
than  other  families,  but  only  inore  of 
them. 

An  ancient  king  of  Poland,  once  vic- 
torious over  an  army  of  unbelievers,  had 
them  all  christened ;  the  superior  officers       - 
first,  and  singly,  then  the  subordinates,       ^ 
according  to  rank  in  classes,  then  the   ^ 
soldiery,  in  bolid  regiments.     The  priest  ^ 
waving  ifrom  a  cedar  bough  a  shower  of 
holy  water  along  the  ranks,  shouted  as  .^g 
the  case  may  be — "  Tenth  Regiment  of   "^ 
the  Twelfth  Battalion  of  Light  Infantnr^ 
— I  baptize  you  Peter,  in  the  name,  &c.,''^'^ 
the  next  "  John,"  the  third  " Andrew,"^^_ 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  Apostles,  Holj     C 

Fathers,  Unholy  Father-Confessors,  Mar- " 

tyrs  and  Marvel-mongers ;  till  the  whole^^ 
army  of  the  faithful  had  lent  theirr^ 
names,  to  grace  the  army  of  the  aliens,^*^ 
down  to  the  baggage-boys  and  camp— -^ 
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m».*  The  regiment  of  urtisans,  all 
rs  before  they  were  fighters, 
ed  t()  be  cliristened  for  the  Apoca- 

Seer,  and  were  soon  dispersed  by 
Hier.d  order,  "T«)  the  Eleventh  Re- 
t^  Twelfili  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
;ry,  John  Smith,  you  are  hereby 
ided,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  your 
il  homes  without  delay."  This*,  in 
on  ro  all  natural  and  ordinary  me- 

of  increase,  will  account  for  the 
>liciry  of  Johns  in  the  great  family 
iters. 

n.tmes  were  significant  in  the  prim- 
jmes,  though  doubtless  many  who 
.hem  were  insignificant,  as  indeed 
lame^  themselves  often  signified. 
ow,  al.'is !  what  signifies  a  name  ? 
e  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ex- 

the  same  titillatory  power  to  pro- 
sensations  of  pleasure  under  any 
Cognomen;  as  Shakespeare  has  er- 
wly,  but  beautifully  observed. 

I  of  old  did  not  so  belie  the  sijrnifi- 
c)f  their  names  a'*  they  now  do — 
ing  cut  to  fit,  the  garment  of  tamo 
,  sometimes  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus 
5  back  of  Hercules.  But  handed 
to  posterity,  they  sit  od<lly  on  the 
»d  or  exaKge rated  figures  of  the 
t.  i^lack  is  perhaps  a  white-liver- 
Ik-sop ;  and  White  could  play  the 
mthout  cork;  Craven  fights  like  a 
I ;  Li  tile  stalks  by,  six  feet  seven  in 
uts;  Strong  might  creep  with  his 
jody  through  the  swonl-hilt  of  his 
or;  Swift  mopes  behind  the  snails; 
»<l  raises  "  the  antiquated  Henry" 
lis  roj^uerics.  Such  contradictions 
lomalies  result  from  the  use  of  old 
lo  build  new  houses.  Let  us  re- 
er,  however,  that  there  are  more 

now  than  formerly,  and  when  all 
avestones  of  antiquity  will  not  fur- 
kbels  enough  for  the  demand,  there 

II  chance  for  selection  and  adapta- 

ong  landholders,  the  stock  of  the 
tree  derived  its  name  from  the  soil, 
Mth  its  name  took  nearly  every 
else  fri>m  the  soil,  till  the  serf^  had 
left  but  the  name.     Those  feudal 

trees  were  *^  gallows"  trees,  to 
nodernism;  and  tlie  numerous  de- 
nts from  their  many  branches  had 
ame  of    being  supported  by   the 

With  ihem  was  the  name,  but 
the  lordly  tree  the  game;  which 
some  tree  in  fact  supported  them, 
)  fly-catchers   supports  the  fly  it 


feeds  on.  In  addition  to  a  small  fraction 
of  tiieir  own  earnings,  and  the  privilege 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  their  lords,  the 
retainer  was  allowed  to  take  the  good 
name  of  the  nobles,  to  the  vast  ffratifica- 
tiou  of  the  i^ride  and  vanity  of  those  far- 
sighted  gentlemen  who  had  not  antici- 
pated the  inevitable  democracy  of  nature, 
which  soon  confounded  masters  and  serr 
vant  in  indistinguishable  confusion. 

An  aristocratic  name  of  any  authentic 
antiquity  argues  this  assuredly  to  its 
holder,  he  is  either  descended  from  My 
Lord  Foodie  or  his  man  Jack,  and  lucky 
he,  if  the  latter,  say  we.  Surrounded  by 
their  retainers,  those  great  lords  built 
villages  for  them,  and  as  a  memorial  leg- 
acy to  their  country,  enriched  by  their 
exemplary  household,  the  common  lan- 
guage with  two  invaluable  word8,*Knavo 
and  Villain,  which  was,  in  another  sort, 
giving  their  names  to  their  retainers. 

Heraldic  devices  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  proper  names ;  so  that  the 
crusades  if  they  did  little  towards  Christ- 
ianizing the  Paynim,  did  much  in  christ- 
ening the  believers.  The  man  whose 
father  had  killed  a  peculiarly  tough  hog 
in  the  woods,  was  privileged  to  deck  his 
epaulets  with  a  memento  of  the  spoils — 
in  short,  to  wear  a  hog's  head  on  his 
shoulders;  which  honor  often  descended 
where  there  was  an  ast(mishing  natural 
fitness.  He  could  also  put  a  pig's  face 
in  his  bandanna,  and  set  it  up  for  a  sign 
on  his  spear-pole;  and  ever  after  sport 
his  bristling  honors  in  the  name  of  Wild- 
boar,  which  time  has  greatly  tamed  down, 
and  dcmiesticated  into  Wilbour.  Thus 
boar  glorifietli  bore,  and  the  bright  win© 
of  fame  is  put  up  like  any  vulgar  liquor, 
by  the  hoprsliead. 

Gratitude  and  a  certain  remorseless 
admiration  have  been  cruel  disseminaters 
of  proper  names.  To  perpetuate  their 
respect  or  love,  men  give  their  children 
the  names  of  great  or  good  men,  so 
handing  them  doten^  too  literally,  to  pos- 
terity. Geo.  Washington  Suubbs,  Sen- 
aca  Miggs,  and  Solomon  Muddle,  are 
humble  but  genuine  witnesses  to  the  im- 
mortality of  genius.  There  is  some  dis- 
count in  this  kind4>f  glory;,  it  renders  a 
white  name  li.ible  to  dirty  liandling,  and 
has  reduced  Osesar  and  Pompey  to  their 
least  common  denominator,  as  dogs  and 
donkeys.  Then,  if  the  unlucky  bearer 
of  a  great  name  proves  himself  a  genius, 
poor  bewildered  Fame,  with  her  trum- 
pet cracked  on  some  fortieth  "Second 
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Byron,"  and  ^vq  and  fortieth  "  Father  of 
his  Country,"  which,  hy  the  way,  doesn't 
speak  well  for  paid  country's  mother — 
mnst  hlow  her  immortal  jaws  into  cramps 
trying  to  distinguish  hetween  the  full 
sonorous  hlast  of  "  William  Shakes- 
peare I"  and  the  new  worthy  Wm.  Tihhs 
Shakespeare  I  William  Tihhs  were  safer 
on  his  own  legs. 

Before  family  names  hecame  heredita- 
ry, it  was  a  very  common  device  among 
ail  nations  to  prefix  or  affix  syllables  to 
the  father's  name,  and  give  it  to  the  son, 
the  addition  usually  signifying  o/"  or /roTH 
or  son.  Thus  J^r-Jonah  was  the  son  of 
Jonah ;  Jackson,  the  son  of  a  Jack,  and 
Jillson,  the  son  of  Jill,  of  that  firm. 
Whether  CinneJar,  that  alias  for  the 
thief-god,  Mercury,  is  the  son  of  sin^  we 
leave  to  the  commentators.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  genitive '«  proves  that  Adams 
is  a  descendant  of  Adam — a  fact  im- 
portant to  those  who  would  claim  an 
ancient,  well-authenticated  genealogy. 
Mac  has  the  same  significance,  and 
stands  as  a  monument  in  the  name  of 
the  great  road-maker.  Macadam,  to  show 
Lis  derivation  from  the  same  distin- 
guished progenitor.  When  remarkable 
men  are  related,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
it;  hence  the  utility  of  our  researches. 

The  Welch  multiply  appellations  by 
aps^  as  Kichard-ap-Riohard,  which,  by 
rapid  enunciation,  becomes  liichard 
Pritchard,  the  son  of  Richard.  In  this 
way  a  Welchman  may  carry  a  complete 
genealogical  list  of  his  ancestors  from 

Adam-ap-Oain-ap the  Ix)rd  knows 

who,  down  to  the  last  prince  of  wails 
and  wants  that  'appened  to  precede 
him.  If  Mr.  Ilazzard  were  a  Weloliman, 
his  son  might  be  called  'ap-Uazzard, 
without  intimating  anything  fortuitous 
in  his  origin. 

The  Irish,  to  represent  the  "  son  of,'' 
say  0' — not  indeed  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise — for  in  that  prolific  Island  tlie 
birth  of  a  son  is  no  such  a  rarity  as  to 


excite  wonder.  It  is  only  a  contraction 
otof^2L  word  sufficiently  short,  one 
would  think,  but  put  in  such  frequent 
requisition  it  has  to  throw  off  its  lum- 
bering consonant,  that  it  may  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  population. 

The  Dutch  carry  along  their  family 
honors  in  a  Van^  which  term  serves  not 
only  for  Wags,  but  Wagons,  and  Wag'- 
ners. 

The  Russians,  in  handing  down  per- 
sonal honors  as  an  A^ir-(and-hide-)loom, 
to  their  families,  give  their  sons  the  itch^ 
which  foreigners  so  sneeze  at  to  this 
day.  Jaroslaf  s  son  Ysevolod,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom,  by  calling 
himself  Jaroslavt^c^,  thinking  anything 
better  than  his  own  name,  which  a  man 
cannot  hegin  to  pronounce  without  stick- 
ing up  his  nose  at  it.  To  their  grand- 
sons, in  the  same  euphonious  tongue, 
they  said  off ;  thus  Kutmynoseoff  is  a 
grandson  of  Kut-my-noso. 

The  Orientals,  with  no  intention  to 
nickname,  call  their  boys  Ben,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  Benhadad  must 
have  been  the  son  of  '-4-Dad,  to  say  the 
least.  As  Fame  in  the  East  blows  her 
trumpet  both  ways — that  is,  from  son  to 
father,  as  w^ell  as  from  father  to  son — 
they  have  to  prefix  Ahou  to  signify  the 
father  of — ;  so  that  "  Abou-Ben- Ad- 
hem,"  whose  tribe  has  been  respectfully 
requested  to  '*  increase,"  must  have  been 
the  father  of  the  son  of  Adam,  making 
him  no  other  than  that  illustrous  per- 
sonage himself,  whOse  *^  name  led  all  the 
rest."  There  needed  no  especial  prompt- 
ing to  his  tribe,  from  Leigh  Hunt,  since 
it  was  to  him  that  the  first  command  to 
"  increase,"  was  given,  and  which  has 
been  obeyed  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  that 
seems  to  be  almost  too  good  a  beginning 
•  to  hold  out,  and  prepares  ns  to  expect  a 
falling  off  on  the  latter  commandments. 
And  here,  having  described  a  circle, and 
come  back  to  the  beginning,  we  propose 
to  rest. 
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iCiiK. — Lorenzo  Sablne,  Esq., 

ready  as  the  author  of  a  valuable 

of  the  American  Loyaliata^  now 

ML  acceptable  and  curious  book  of 

Duels  and  Duelling.  The  volnme 

s  a  historical  essay  on  duelling,  and 

r  the  principal  duels  of  the  world, 

alphabetically  under  the  names 

xties,  with  an  appendix  of  valua- 

amusing  miscellany  on  the  same 

It  is  the  result  of  much  reading 

,  and  is,  as  a  mass  of  curious  and 

information,  both  highly  intercst- 

e  general  reader,  and  a  convenient 

'eference  for  libraries  and  students. 

8  treated  at  most  length  are  four 

1  duels ;  namely,  those  between 

1  and  Burr,  Barron  and  Decatur, 

Randolph,  and  Graves  and  Cilley  ; 

ratives    of   which    are    given    in 

accompanied  with  the  correspond- 

-.  Sabine's  style  is  somewhat  homely, 

Uy  direct  and  clear,  without  any 

18  ornament ;  and  the  general  drift 

longhts  and  reflections  very  just 

c  are  two  errors,  which  sadly  mar 

ilness,  and  lower  the  dignity  of  the 

>ne  is  the  direct  and  repeated  re- 

dation  to  such  Americans  as  may 

ached  by  Englishmen  on  account 

crsonal  quarrels  and  fights  among 

ic  men,  to  twit  the  Britons  back 

Lth  the  same  discords,  among  their 

3  of  Parliament.    This  is  altogether 

boBiness — too  much  like  the  little 

You're  another !"    Railing  for  rail- 

)  better  than  theft  for  theft,  or  mur- 

murder,  or  than  that  murder  for 

tion,  which  constitutes  the  very  cus- 

daelling,  which  Mr.  Sabine's  book 

8  and  rc^prehends.    There  are  many 

to  such  foreign  sophistication,  bet- 

counter-BOphistication.    The  other 

based  upon  a  surprising  misconcep- 

the  relative  significance  and  value 

om  and  Right.    Mr.  Sabine  says  in 

ice — 

re  are  many  in  New  England  who 
ect,  because  terms  of  unconditional, 
ninate  condemnation  of  the  duellist 
en  withh(;ld.  With  all  respect,  be 
fet,  let  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the 
ly  manifested  in  these  pages  is  in  no 
the  crime,  but  always  for  the  un- 


happy social  position  of  the  duellist  Most 
persons  .  .  .  will  assent  to  .  .  . 
the  duellist's  p]ea  ;  namely,  that  if  wrong- 
ed or  insulted,  he  is  required  to  choose  be- 
tween a  violation  of  human  and  divine 
laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  his 
place  in  society  on  the  other  ;  and  that  of 
consequence,  and  do  what  ho  may,  ho  falls 
a  helpless  sacrifice.'' 

Again,  in  mentioning  the  crazy  challenge 
of  Paul  of  Russia,  to  several  European 
lungs,  to  fight  a  duel  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  Pitt,  Talleyrand,  and  Bernstoff,  as  se- 
conds, and  so  settle  the  questions  pending 
between  them,  Mr.  Sabine  says,  a  little  con- 
fusedly, that  this  notion, '' though  conceived 
by  a  madman,  deserves  serious  thought ; 
for  there  is  something  grand,  even  just,  in 
the  idea  of  demanding  kings  and  cabinets 
to  meet  in  person,  and  in  the  field,  the 
questions  wliich  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
adjusted  in  council  and  by  diplomacy." 
Again  :  "  It  is  not  the  individual  man  whom 
we  should  assail,  but  th^  Pubijo  Opinion 
which  with  its  imperative  voice,  demands 
him  to  hold  his  weapon  at  the  breast  of  his 
fellow."  The  points  which  we  make  against 
what  we  think  the  fallacious  statements  of 
Mr.  Sabine,  arc  two.  1.  Society  and  stand- 
ing lost  by  refusing  the  duel,  are  not  worth 
keeping — are  better  lost  Without  suggest- 
ing the  comparison  of  the  ''  society  "  of  a 
clear  conscience,  and  the  "  standing  "  justi- 
fied before  God,  we  may  well  assert  that 
merely  amongst  men,  the  beat  society,  and 
the  heat  standing,  will  not  be  risked,  but 
rather  secured,  by  him  who  is  just  enough 
to  refuse  the  duel.  2.  No  man  may  allege 
expediency  as  a  justification  or  palliation 
for  violating  Right.  It  is  a  new  evangel, 
indeed,  that  proclaims  pity  and  sympathy 
for  the  coward  who  violates  human  and  di- 
vine law  in  sneaking  away  from  the  sneers 
of  fools.  It  is  high  time  that  the  cursed 
and  savage  demand  of  so  barbarian  a  pub- 
lic opinion  as  that,  if  it  does  in  truth  ty- 
rannize over  froQ  Americans — which  we  do 
not  believe — were  hunted  mercilessly  down 
and  slain.  And  every  recreant,  in  liigh 
place  or  low,  who  is  so  false  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  of  our  nation,  of  freedom,  of  jus- 
tice, of  Christianity,  as  to  bow  before  such 
a  Moloch,  in  sending,  or  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge, deserves  precisely  the  sympathy  and 
the  pity  which  are  accorded  to  Peter,  when 
public  opinion,  even  in  the  sneering  faces 
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of  Bervant-maids  and  priratc  soldiers,  im- 
pelled him  to  don  J  bis  master ;  which  are 
accorded  to  those  early  Christians  who  were 
Beared  by  the  si}j;ht  of  the  lions  into  offering 
incense  to  Jupiter;  which  are  accorded  to 
natures  too  weak  to  dare  wicked  jeers  and 
the  hisses  and  venom  of  the  votaries  of  a 
fashion,  not  only  silly  and  scandalous,  but 
barbarian  and  devilish.  We  very  deeply  re- 
gret that  a  book  of  such  ability  and  interest 
should,  even  partly  extenuate  or  excuse  any 
variety  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Yet  we  feel 
certain  that  the  reaction  against  such  a 
doctrine  will  counteract  its  evils ;  and  that 
few,  if  any  readers,  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Sabine  in  the  points  where  we  have  differed 
with  him. 

— Poenm  by  Alice  Cart.  This  volume 
contains  about  a  hundred  and  forty  short 
poems,  and  one  rather  longer.  Of  the 
whole  numljor.  nearly  seventy  culminate  in 
a  death,  or  in  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
die,  usually  on  account  of  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  a  lover.  And  almor^t  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  melancholy  in  sen- 
timent. This  prevalence  of  the  minor  key, 
brings  it  about  that  the  autlioress  seems  to 
have  pnl)li}-hcd  an  In  Memoriam  for  every 
friend  ►he  hud  in  th<»  world.  We  quote  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  poems — 

"  CONTENT. 

"  My  hoii.«*c  is  Iciw  and  gmnll, 

Diit  lii.-liind  a  row  of  treed, 
I  calch  tlio  gi«!iU-n  full 

or  the  HiiMnct  in  the  notis. 
And  a  titoiie  wall  hanjciiif;  white 

With  the  ros^s  <»f  the  May, 
Were  le!*>«  pleasant  to  my  s^lRlit 

Than  the  radin);  cif  to-day. 
Fn.in  a  hro»k  a  hrifcr  drinkx, 

In  a  (if  Id  of  pasture-^rround, 
Willi  wild  vicileis  an^l  jijnks 

Fur  a  burder  all  around. 


'•  ily  house  \*  *vn::\\  and  Iok, 

Ilut  the  wllldW  by  the  door 
Doth  a  cm>l.  derp  shadow  throw 

In  Die  fiiniiiier  on  my  lioor. 
And  in  I'Hij;  and  rainy  nightji. 

When  the  linil-s  of  leavr*  are  bare, 
I  can  ?».e  the  wind-iw  lights 

Of  the  homesteads  otherwhere. 

•*My  lioiisp  i.«  ^mnll  and  low. 

Hut  with  pictures  (>uch  a^  these, 
Of  the  meadow  and  the  row 

or  illuminated  trer-:t. 
And  the  heiftT  an  she  drinks 

From  the  Held  of  mendowed  ground. 
With  the  violets  and  pinka 

For  a  border  all  around — 


Let  mc  never,  fooll»h,  pray 

For  a  Tition  wider  spread. 
But,  contented,  only  aay. 

Give  me,  Lord,  my  daily  bread." 

Yet  this  very  pleasant  little  lyric,  short 
as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  the  faults  which 
supcrabound  throughout  the  book.  The 
figure  in  the  second  quatrain  of  the  first 
stanza  is  aimless  and  indistinct,  and  lacks 
force  and  nature.  In  the  third  stanza  the 
word  **  meadowed  "  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
poetic  grace,  but  unnecessarily  and  un- 
grammatically, instead  of  "  meadow,'' 
which  was  all  ready,  and  much  better. 
The  syntax  of  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
same  stanza  is  uncomfortably  mixed  up  in 
a  harsh  and  ambiguous  construction.  Ner- 
ertheless,  the  language  is  mellifluous,  and 
the  thoughts  are  graceful  and  natural.  We 
apprehend  that  Miss  Gary  abuses  her 
powers.  We  trace  throughout  the  book, 
signs  of  haste  and  carelessness,  of  deficient 
study  and  slovenly  thought.  A  modem 
American  poetess  can  hardly  bo  permitted 
to  people  her  woods  with  British  birds, 
cushats,  ousels,  and  nightingales ;  to  arm 
her  laborers  with  mattocks,  or  to  represent 
her  shepherds  as  Virgil  represented  his, 
blowing  on  a  reed.  We  believe  that  the 
poet,  instead  of  making  over  the  old  clothes 
of  his  predecessors,  should  dress  bis 
thoughts  in  garments  from  the  living  pres- 
ent. Nor  can  that  foreign  and  antique 
imagery  any  longer  possess  force  or  truth 
to  a  reader  of  this  day  and  generation.  A 
thoughtful  writer  would  not  have  repre- 
sented a  poet  as  ''  singing  a  tfai/,-' nor  have 
indited  twice  in  the  same  lyric,  such  a 
solecism  as 

••  Once  when  we  lingered,  lorrow-proof, 
My  gentle  love,  and  f/K-." 

Careful  composition  would  likewise  have 
saved  many  obi<curc  images,  which  the 
reader  stumbles  over  and  leaves  l)ehind.  or 
wastes  thought  upon,  with  equal  discom- 
fort; as  for  instance,  in  the  Annuarics, 
where  Autumn  appears  to  Itc  the  time  when 

**  Th©  harper  of  vide  npttcr 
8hall  chant  again  his  mournful  liymn." 
We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant,  inileft:s  it  be 
the  wind  ;  and  the  metaphor,  if  that  be  its 
meaning,  is  inapplicable.  Yet.  MiK>«  Cary, 
with  so  much  love  of  nature,  and  power  of 
seeing  and  describing  it ;  with  such  afflu- 
ence of  thought,  and  of  words  and  rhymes, 
if  she  would  only  clarify  the  thoughts,  and 
rigidly  prune  and  train  her  lan<;;uage  into 
more  chastened  and  regulated  forms,  and 
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over  ber  persistent  and  repetitions 
tations  among  the  tombs,  maj  win 
g  laurels  in  ber  chosen  field, 
little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  issued  copies 
t  first  200  pages  of  a  work  by  Prof. 
>,  on  Physical  and  Analytic  Mecha- 

These  copies  arc  issued  in  advance 
le  use  of  Harvard  University.  The 
etc  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes, 
>,  500  pages  each,  treating  respec- 

of  Analytical  Mechanics,  Celestial 
Aics,  Potential  Physics,  and  Analy- 
ICorpbology.  It  is  dedicated  to  "the 
tied  and  revered  memory  ''  of  Natba- 
k>wditch, '-  the  founder  of  American 
etry,''  and  will  probably  occupy  the 
n  ten  years  in  bringing  it  out.  Judg- 
om  the  200  pages  now  in  print,  and 
rom  the  papers  of  Prof.  Peirce,  read 

the  American  Academy,  and  the 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  vo- 

we  arc  conHdent  that  the  work  will 
:ally  creditabk*  to  American  Art  and 
can  Science.  The  publishers  deserve 
)re  praise  because,  from  the  very  na- 
■  the  work,  it  cannot  have  an  extensive 
ind  will  probably  never  return  them 
lutlay.  Yet  it  is  a  work  of  value,  in 
iirect  results,  to  all  men ;  giving 
to  the  country  in  which  it  appears, 
rowing  light  upon  the  grandest  and 
t  heigliis  of  Science. 
%«  Life  of  Richard  Caeur  de  Lion, 

by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  is  the 
f  a  series  of  biographies,  under  the 
1  name  of  Romance  of  Biography, 
esent  work  is  a  clear  and  well- told 
ive  of  the  life  of  the  most  warlike 
f  England,  who  is  presented  therein, 
ly  as  a  hero,  almost  equal  to  the  he- 
f  clas;>Ic  antiquity,  but  as  an  able 
1,  and  a  competent  statesman. 
%thtr  Clarky  or  the  Pioneer  freach- 

Kev.  J.  M.  Peck,  is  a  homely  and 
it-forvvard  biography  of  an  unlettered 
irnest  and  energetic  Methodist  and 
t  clergyman,  whose  abundant  labors 
erformed  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
ites,  between  1700  and  1830.  The 
3  told  with  much  unction,  and  with 
ravering  faith  in  the  revivalist  tac- 
lich  have  been  so  powerfully  operat<}d 
L»  communions  of  which  "Father 
'  was  at  dirferent  times  a  member. 
lies  and  Violets,  by  RosAUE  Bell, 
inpilation  of  extracts  and  short  com- 
as in  prose  and  poetry,  from  firsti 


second,  and  third-rate  authors,  with  an  oo- 
casional  poetical  or  prose-poetical  chime 
interspersed  from  the  Bell  herself.  It  seems 
to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  the 
use  of  young  ladies,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  and  studies.  The  se- 
lections are  usually  judicious,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  although  not  classified  very 
philosophically,  and  of  a  very  mild  nature, 
cannot  certainly  do  any  harm,  and  may  do 
much  good. 

— Fudge  Doings^  by  Ik.  Marvel,  re- 
printed from  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
is  a  tale  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  Fadge  Family  ;  whose  ''  anited  bead,^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge,  educate  their 
children  for  fashionable  uselessness,  because 
they  have  money  ;  and  afterwards,  losing 
their  money  by  commercial  revulsions,  lose 
tbeur  happiness  with  it,  and  sufler  further 
misery  by  the  follies  of  their  daughter,  and 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  their  son.  The 
story  is  slip-shod  and  shambling,  in 
thought  and  style,  capable  of  being  read 
with  the  very  least  possible  attention  or 
exertion,  and  for  such  reading,  respectably 
entertaining.  But  it  will  hardly  add  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's  reputation,  either  as  a  think- 
er or  writer. 

— Zips  und  Downs,  is  a  pleasant  little 
collection  of  naturally  conceived  and  well- 
told  tales,  by  Cocsix  Cicely.  "  Miss  Tod, 
M.  D.,"  which  many  readers  will  remember 
on  its  rounds  throuirh  the  newspapers,  is  the 
first  and  best.  Several  of  the  other  sketch- 
es have  also  been  published  separately 
heretofore. 

— Captain  Matne  Reid  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  Marryatt  s  footsteps ;  for  be  has 
ascended  from  the  manufacture  of  exag- 
gerated Indian  stories,  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion of  a  bookmaker  for  boys.  His  Forest 
Exiles  is  a  well  conceived  and  quite  inter- 
eatiog  little  story,  of  the  **  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  "  class,  but  much  more  consistent 
and  truthful.  It  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
sinuate natural  history  and  botany,  in  a 
narrative  form,  into  a  boy's  mind. 

— Brother  Jonathan's  Cottage,  by  Hen- 
ry H.  Tator,  is  a  "  Temperance  Story." 
Its  moral  is  good,  of  course ;  but  the  lite- 
rary merit  of  the  book  is  very  small.  It  is 
written  in  a  pompous  and  exaggerated 
strain  of  unnatural  sentimentalism ;  such, 
indeed,  as  to  imply  a  curious  lack  of  ob- 
servation by  the  author.  What  young  fel- 
low, in  actual  life,  ever  talked  to  bis  mother 
as  in  the  following  scrap  of  a  farewell  con- 
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versa  lion  between  Airs.  Vernon  and  Wil- 
liam? 

"  I  can  give  70a  counsel,  mj  son,  but 
you  alone  must  act/' 

*'  Aye,  good  mother,  and  your  counsels 
shall  guide  my  acts,  even  as  the  compass 
guides  the  mariner.'' 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  dear  boy.  I  know  that 
youth  is  always  lavish  of  good  promises ; 
Btill,  I  doubt  you  not." 

**  By  my  uncle-s  love,"  aflSrmed  William, 
"I'll  endeavor  to  redeem  mine,  and  by- 
and-by  return  to  you,  not  like  the  prodigal 
son,  a  repentant  sinner,  but  like  a  Spartan 
hero,  wearing  the  wreath  of  success  on  my 
brow,  and  Sie  flush  of  triumph  on  my 
cheek." 

And  80  on,  with  vai'iations,  through  the 
whole. 

— We  have  hesitated  whether  to  say  any- 
thing of  Hagavf  the  Martyr^  by  Mrs.  H. 
Marion  Stephens.  Lest,  however,  we 
should  allow  harm  to  happen  for  lack  of 
our  warning,  we  may  briefly  state  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  book. 

— JVelly  Bracken,  by  Annie  Chambers 
Bradford,  is  a  semi-romance  of  the  time^ 
of  the  early  history  of  the  West  Its  inci- 
dents are  somewhat  forced  and  over-remark- 
able, and  its  characters  rather  harshly 
drawn.  But  there  is  considerable  power  in 
the  story,  and  it  indicates  the  cxisteDce  in 
the  authoress  of  the  capability,  with  due  in- 
dustry, of  producing  something  much  better. 

— Country  Life,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Cousin  Mart,  is  a  respectable  little  volume 
of  moderately  good  stories  for  children. 

— ^Miss  Charlotte  M.  Hiqoins'  Angel 
Children,  or,  Stories  from  Cloudland,  is 
somewhat  more  ambitious  in  character,  in- 
asmuch as  small  angels  mingle  among  the 
human  children  of  the  tales,  as  guardians 
and  guides.  The  stories  are  rather  pretty, 
but  not  elaborated  as  carefully  as  the  su- 
pernatural clement  requires.  However, 
that  is  a  point  upon  which  the  class  ot 
readers  for  whom  the  book  is  written  will 
not  be  hypercritical. 

— The  abridged  Exposition  of  the  Gram- 
matical Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  J.  Ml*lligan,  A.M.,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  good  text-book  for  advanced  schol- 
ars. But  it  would  need  very  ample  illus- 
tration and  elucidation  by  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Mulligan  very  properly  gives  up  the 
foolish  phantom  called  "  the  objective  case,'* 
and  presents  a  clear  and  reasonable  para- 
digm of  the  Eaglish  verb.  The  work  seems 
to  be  executed  with  thorough  scholarship, 
tod  independent  and  correct  thoaght. 


—Thoughts  to  Help  and  to  Cheer,  A 
second  series  of  this  work  or  collection  is 
published.  The  extracts  are  rather  com- 
mon-place, and  very  good.  It  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  if  the 
names  of  the  writers  whose  thoughts  are 
used  had  been  given. 

— Dr.  E.  J.  Lewis'  American  Sportsman 
is  a  manual  of  practical  information  for  the 
more  thorough  and  satisfactory  destruction 
of  all  such  wild  birds  as  may  be  eaten.  It 
also  contains  many  detailed  collateral  di- 
rections, apparently  the  result  of  actual 
experience  ;  and  certainly  enounced  both 
lucidly  and  entertainingly. 

— It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse  either 
finds  men  crazy  or  leaves  them  so.  In 
those  mysterious  regions  of  investigation, 
it  must  be  a  very  firmly-balanced  mind 
which  can  shun  the  temptation  to  adopt 
lucky  hypothesis  and  accidental  analogy, 
instead  of  axiomatic  statement,  and  clear 
demonstration.  The  author  of  Pius  JSlnth, 
the  last  of  the  Popes,  has  not  escaped  the 
influence  of  that  mystic  maze  of  figures  and 
types,  the  wonderful  Revelations  of  St, 
John.  Ue  succeeds  entirely  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction in  demonstrating  tliut  the  year 
18G6  will  witness  the  death  of  Pio  None, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  state  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject ;  preferring,  and 
advising  others,  to  wait  and  see,  rather 
than  to  risk  vain  excitement  and  final  mor- 
tification. 

—The  controversy  between  the  partisans 
of  formulary  and  extemporaneous  prayers, 
is  probably  long  or  always  to  he  decided 
not  by  any  generally  recognized  logic,  for 
all,  but  by  idiosyncratic  preference  for 
each.  We,  however,  apprehend  that  both, 
at  present,  the  spontaneity  of  American 
character,  and  in  future  both  that,  and  an 
advanced  education  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, preclude  any  prospect  of  the  univera- 
ality  of  the  custom  of  using  a  formula  for 
prayer.  For  all,  however,  not  already 
committed  to  any  particular  book,  we  can 
very  honestly  reconmiend  The  Bible  Pray- 
er-Book, by  Rev.  W.  W.  Evkrto.  Its  peti- 
tions are  numerous  and  varied,  its  language 
scriptural  and  chaste,  and  the  hymns  and 
extracts  from  the  Bible  which  accompany 
each  prayer,  usually  judiciously  chosen. 
Neither  have  we  observed  that  the  Baptist 
auspices  under  which  it  is  published,  have 
at  all  incapacitated  it  for  the  use  of  thow 
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of  other  communions.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
strange  If  they  should. 

— TAe  Light  of  the  Temple y  by  Rev.  W. 
P.  Strickland,  is  a  Sort  of  paraphrase  of 
those  scenes  of  the  Bible,  which  present 
most  clearly  the  successive  manifestations 
of  God  to  men.  The  descriptions  are  filled 
out  with  rather  too  free  an  imagination ; 
and  the  engravings  arc  miserable. 

— Sermons,  chiefly  Practical,  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  discourses,  by  Rev. 
CHARLE3  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church,  in 
Boston.  These  sermons  are  brief  and  direct 
expositions  of  scriptural  truth,  sometimes 
aimed  with  uncommon  directness  against 
tho?e  every-<lay  wickednesses  which  the 
Christian  ministry  are  so  often — and  often 
80  unfairly — charged  with  ignoring.  Dr. 
Lowell,  as  a  Unitarian,  does  not  anywhere 
speak  of  Christ  as  God  ;  an  omission  which 
will,  of  course,  disenable  the  book  from  cir- 
culation or  usefulness,  with  very  many  not 
of  his  own  denomination. 

— Among  the  many  duties  of  The  Com- 
ing Man,  not  the  least  difficult  and  neces- 
sary will  be  the  task  of  preparing  a  full  set 
of  good  school-books  for  The  Coming 
Children.  Innumerable  writers  have  felt, 
in  their  experience  as  teachers,  the  lack  of 
sach ;  have  done  their  best  to  supply  the 
want ;  each  in  turn  have  been  superseded 
by  the  "  next  no  better,"  and  yet  the  good 
school-books  are  a  desideratum.  It  is  our 
belief — nee  inexperti  loquimur — that  the 
struggle  is  in  a  wrong  direction.  Teachers 
must  be  better  prepared,  not  books.  To  a 
good  teacher,  any  book,  or  no  book,  is 
enough ;  at  least  in  elementary  studies. 
With  such  views,  we  see  with  indifference 
the  rapid  successions  of  geographies  or 
arithmetics  "  on  an  entirely  new  plan,'' 
which  flood  the  country  weekly.  They  all 
fail,  and  must  fail,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  teaching  cannot  be  put  into  the 
book.  The  book  which  will  tend  to  im- 
prove our  methods  of  instruction,  is  a  Man- 
ual of  Methodology  for  Teachers  ;  and 
SQch  a  book  we  have  yet  to  see,  although 
we  believe  that  such  an  one  is  in  contem- 
plation, at  least  in  one  quarter.  Corxell's 
Primary  Geography j  which  lies  before  us 
as  we  write,  seems  to  us  an  improvement 
upon  other  primary  geographies,  in  respect 
to  paper,  printing,  binding  and  illustra- 
tions ;  especially  as  to  those  cuts  which 
serve  as  definitions  of  the  names  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  land  and  water  ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  common  faults  of  geo- 


graphical text-books,  viz.,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  notable  superficiality,  and  at 
the  same  time,  extreme  compression;  it  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other  ele- 
mentary geographies  of  the  day. 

— We  have  received  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual volume  of  The  American  Almanac^ 
published  by  Puillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  We 
can  testify  experimentally  to  its  extreme 
value  as  a  convenient  compendium  of  re- 
ference, in  all  matters  of  contemporaneous 
general  information  respecting  the  political 
and  politico-economical  status  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  separate  States. 

— Among  literary  projects  in  process  of 
execution,  are  two  whose  completion  will 
supply  long- felt  desiderata ;  a  History  of 
Printing  ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,  In  the  first  enterprise,  one  of 
the  editorial  fraternity  of  Boston,  Mr.  B. 
Perley  Poore,  has  been  engaged  for  ten 
years.  The  result  of  his  labors  will  appear 
in  twelve  mailable  numbers,  sent  to  sub- 
scribers for  five  dollars.  One  feature  of 
the  work  will  possess  especial  interest ; 
namely,  fac-similcs  of  early  MSS.  and  of 
early  printing.  The  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  is  in  preparation  by  S.  Austin 
ALLifiONE,  of  Philadelphia,  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  task  as  to  a  labor  of  love, 
and  who  is  fortified  for  it  by  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  best  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical collections  in  the  country.  The 
work  will  comprehend  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, a  careful  selection  of  estimates  of 
authors,  by  other  and  confessedly  compe- 
tent authors,  and — which  will,  we  appre- 
hend, be  the  most  extensively  useful  de- 
partment of  the  work — an  index  of  authors' 
names,  under  the  titles  of  the  subjects  on 
which  they  have  written. 

Reprints. — We  have  received  A  Third 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  by  George  Gilfil- 
LAN.  It  is  a  truly  Gilfillanian  book  ;  full 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  of  its  writer's 
strong  individuality.  It  contains  brief  de- 
lineations of  the  personal  and  mental  char- 
acters of  Napoleon,  Mirabeau,  Chalmers, 
Gerald  Massey,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Burke,  Professor  Wilson,  Shakespeare,  and 
several  other  leading  writers  and  speakers, 
all  of  which  are  dashed  off  with  a  red-hot 
intensity  of  style,  which  sometimes  exag- 
gerates into  spasms,  and  even  further,  al- 
most to  mere  gibberings.  An  expression  of 
his  own  describes  many  of  his  figures — 
'^  hot,  gorgeous  metaphors,  hatched  between 
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excitement  and  vanity."  For  Mr.  GilQIlan 
is  vain  ;  tlircatening  to  demolish  adversa- 
ries ;  talliing  ot  himself ;  claiming  remaric- 
able  intuitional  di?coveries  ;  purfcctly  con- 
vinced that  he  looks  at  everybody  from  just 
the  right  stand-point.  This  certainly  is  the 
way  to  succeed  with  the  superficial  ;  but 
the  first  inquiry  which  a  thoughtful  man 
makes  about  Mr.  GilfiUan  is,  "  Is  he  com- 
petent to  estimate  and  define  all  these  great 
men,  the  paradoxes  and  representatives  of 
the  human  race?"  Whatever  is  the  bio- 
graphical value  of  these  rapid  sketches, 
they  are  very  entertaining  reading,  and  full 
to  overtiowing  with  sounding  and  striking 
phrases  and  thoughts.  We  seem  here  and 
there  to  detect  an  imitation  of  Carlyle ; 
there  is  a  great  occasional  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  as  where  he  figures  for  a  dreadful 
spectacle,  the  "  Tarpeian  Rock,  toppling 
over  the  Dead  Sea,"  calls  Rousseau  a 
"winged  frog,'-  or  states,  in  relation  to  the 
Reformation,  that  Protestantism  rent  a 
covering  from  the  Bible  and  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  could  not  repair  the  rent; 
speaks  of  ''Cyclopses,"  and  "Novum  Or- 
ganons ;"  and  cries  out,  as  nobody  ever 
did  in  actual  earnest,  "  Alas !"  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  that,  and  of  his  occasional  un- 
scrupulous and  unacknowledged  quotations 
of  some  very  pat  expression,  his  queer 
Pre-Millennial  Second-Adventism,  his  ol)- 
scure  pets — one  Aird,  and  the  "Bailey 
School  "  of  poets — second-rate  men  often 
iiouri.sh  third-rate  pets— and  his  funny  rage 
at  Firniilian^  for  making  fun  of  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Gilfillan  writes  with  abounding 
vigor,  earnestness  and  point ;  and  has  in 
the  present  work  furnished  a  gallery  of 
pictures  very  noticeable  for  striking  effects 
and  rich  coloring,  if  not  for  severe  accura- 
cy of  drawing. 

— Prof.  F.  BowEN  has  edited  Di'gald 
Stewaut's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  revising,  abridging,  and 
annotating  the  same,  in  order  to  make 
a  school-book  of  it.  A  book  of  such  ab- 
stract nature  may,  if  accompanied  with 
much  better  instruction  than  college-stu- 
dents usually  receive,  be  profitably  used  as 
a  collegiate  text-book  ;  but  we  presume 
there  are  very  few  institutions  of  a  lower 
grade,  except  the  higher  female  academies, 
whose  scholars  can  profitably  use  it. 

— Rev.  F.  A.  Faklet  has  superintended 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Francis  Parkmax^s 
Offering  of  Sympathy  to  the  Afflicted, 
The  character  of  the  work,  which  is  a  judi- 


cious compilation  of  extracts  and  short  es- 
says, &c.,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  per- 
sons in  affliction  for  the  loss  of  friends,  is 
not  chungid;  a  very  few  omissions  and  al- 
terations only  having  been  made.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  more  respectful  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  compiler,  if 
the  work  had  been  left  as  he  left  it. 

— C.  S.  Francis  «t  Co.  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion in  8vo.,  double  columns,  of  Professor 
Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu- 
rope. This  volume  is  a  collection  of  trans- 
lations, original  and  reprinted,  from  the 
most  characteristic  poems  of  the  Continent- 
al European  nations,  not  compelled  into 
English  poetry,  but  so  transferred  as  to 
show  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  style, 
of  each  tongue.  The  work  is  well  and 
thoroughly  done,  and  the  book  of  unques- 
tionable value  to  the  general  reader. 

— We  have  rejoiced  in  receiving  TnoMAS 
Hood's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.  It  is  much  the  conipletest  and 
best  printed  collection  which  we  have  seen, 
of  the  poems  of  one  of  the  very  truest  and 
noblest  of  England's  many  true  and  noble 
writers. 

— May  and  December,  by  Mrs.  Hubback, 
is  a  story  of  English  social  life.  May.  its 
heroine,  a  poor  beauty,  marries  December, 
(Mr.  Cameron)  a  wealthy  merchant,  for'his 
money.  Through  the  machinations  of  a 
villain,  her  cousin,  who  desires  to  manage 
her,  and  her  husband's  money  by  her  means, 
he  (the  husband)  becomes  suspicious  that 
she  is  unfaithful,  and  refuses  to  live  with 
her.  They  are  afterwards  reconciled,  the 
husband  shortly  dies,  and  the  book  leaves 
May  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  a  country  parish, 
and  James  Wildey,  the  villain,  endowed  by 
her  with  great  wealth,  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction,  but  not  exactly  in  a  reasonable 
way.  The  book  is  not  very  remarkable, 
either  for  plan,  thought,  character,  or  dic- 
tion. 

— Little  &  Brown  continue  their  Al- 
dine  series  of  English  poets,  with  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Coleridge,  Keats,  and 
of  LsAAC  Watts.  Each  collection  is  pre- 
faced with  a  portrait  and  a  succinct  but 
comprehensive  biographical  notice  of  the 
author  ;  that  of  Coleridge,  we  presume,  by 
the  very  judicious  editor.  Prof.  Child  ;  that 
of  Dr.  Watts,  by  Robert  Southey  ;  and  that 
of  Keats,  a  most  delightfully  written  and 
piquant,  as  well  as  truthful  and  apprecia- 
tive sketch,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Translations. — The  Literary  Fables  of 
Don  Thomas  de  Yriarte,  translated  from 
the  Spanish,  by  Geo.  II.  Devereux,  are  in- 
tended in  an  especial  manner  to  hit  off  the 
foibles  of  literary  men.  The  analogies 
would  have  borne  a  universal  application, 
and  would  have  been  more  striliing  if  so 
used.  The  graces  of  composition  have 
usually,  and  very  correctly,  been  sacrificed 
by  Mr.  Devereux,  in  order  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
author's  thoughts  and  style.  As  thus  pre- 
sented, these  fables  arc  rugged  and  angular 
in  form,  but  often  furnishing  a  stinging  rap 
over  the  knuckles  of  impertinent  or  foolish 
writers  and  critics. 

English. — The  war  continues  to  inspire 
innumerable  publications,  from  the  daily 
lettei-s  of  private  soldiers,  to  the  daily 
books  of  savans  or  travellers,  and  of  those 
clairvoyant  gentlemen  who  stay  quietly  at 
home  and  compile  full,  true,  and  particular 
accounts  of  the  other  end  of  the  world  and 
what  takes  place  there.  Aside  from  this 
literature,  which  is  so  legionary  in  name 
and  number,  as  not  to  admit  other  than  an 
aggregate  reference,  but  few  books  of  es- 
pecial interest  are  announced. 

— Professor  Creasy,  author  of  The  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Battles  of  the  World ,  has 
written  a  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
It  is  compiled  in  considerable  part  from  the 
hitherto  untranslated  and  tediously  exten- 
sive work  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Von  IIamher  ;  and  furnishes  much  new 
and  reliable  information. 

— Sir  George  Stephen,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  has  written  a  series 
of  letters,  now  published  in  book  form, 
stating  his  personal  reminiscences  of  facts 
and  details  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  Islands.  Many  of 
his  statements  will  be  new  to  American 
readers.  According  to  Sir  George,  the 
merit  of  the  actual  final  accomplishment 
of  this  emancipation  is  not  due  so  much  to 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  Sturge,  and 
their  friends,  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  in  the  preliminary  agitation^  but  to 
two  Quakers,  named  Cooper,  and  to  Sir 
George  himself.  He  also  makes  some  very 
honest  and  entertaining  confessions  as  to 
the  employment  of  electioneering  claptrap, 
and  the  ordinary  dirty  enginery  of  political 
warfare,  in  the  same  good  cause. 

— Dr.  Doran's  Habits  and  Men,  with 
Remnants  of  Record  touching  the  Makers 


of  Both,  is  a  book  of  unmitigated  gossipry  ; 
full  of  amusing  information  and  anecdote 
about  dress  and  its  history  in  particular, 
and  men  collaterally,  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

— The  third  volume  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  continues  the  series  of 
his  letters,  and  the  history  of  his  life  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
fourth  and  last  volume  will  contain  the 
narrative  of  his  subsequent  re-entry  into 
public  life,  and  short  tenure  of  office  in  tho 
Ministry. 

— The  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades,  in 
the  Service  of  France,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Cal- 
LAGHAN,  is  a  chronology  rather  than  a  his- 
tory, but  contains  a  large  and  laboriously 
collected  accumulation  of  dates  and  facts 
relating  to  the  many  bold  Irish  soldiers 
who  have  served  in  foreign  armies  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  rather  than  remain 
within  the  scope  of  the  English  power ;  and 
many  of  whom  there  rose  to  high  honor 
and  good  fame. 

— Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  has  collected 
material  for  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 
from  papers  contributed  by  him  to  Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,  during  twenty  years 
past.  They  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  many  excellent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  that  periodical. 

— Professor  Eastwick,  of  Haileybury 
College  (hitherto  the  training  school  and 
only  introductory  institution  for  cadets  de- 
siring to  enter  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  but  which  is  shortly  to  be 
discontinued),  has  translated  in  full  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  the  oldest,  and  in  Sir 
William  Jones'  opinion,  the  best  of  fabu- 
lists. Pilpay,  however,  is  a  sort  of  Mrs. 
Harris,  or  at  any  rate,  a  nom  de  plume  for 
one  Vishnu  Sharman,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  writer. 

— Archbishop  Whatelt  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Proverbialist.  A  volume  of 
Detached  Thoughts  and  Apothegms,  is 
published,  which  moreover  is  only  a  First 
Series.  Although  we  cannot  expect  that 
"  a  wiser  than  Solomon  is  here,"  yet,  very 
few  writers  of  English  have  the  generalized 
perspicacity  of  thought,  and  terseness  of 
expression,  which  are  the  essence  of  apo- 
thegmatics,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  Arch- 
bishop Whately. 

French.— Among  late  French  publica- 
tions, we  observe  but  two  named  of  any 
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especial  interest  Count  Kaousset  de  Bouii- 
BON,  at  leaving  France  for  California,  left 
behind  him  the  MS.  of  a  novel  called  The 
Conversion.  On  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  sale  from  the  general  inter- 
est felt  in  the  memory  of  the  man,  rather 
than  from  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
book,  it  has  since  been  published.  The  hero 
of  the  tale  is  a  Parisian  dandy,  who,  hav- 
ing become  disgusted  with  the  vile  and  hol- 
low fashionable  city  life,  flees  into  the  pro- 
vinces, becomes  converted  by  a  young  coun- 
try abbess  to  a  most  retrogressive  Catholi- 
cism, and  is  dismissed  in  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  with  his  conscience  easy  in  a 
priest's  keeping,  and  his  circumstances  easy 
by  means  of  his  marriage  with  an  heiress. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  fiery  and  extrava- 
gantly passionate  style  which  seems  proper 
to  men  like  him,  of  vehement  character, 
and  great  physical  strength  and  activity  ; 
but  will  undoubtedly  owe  whatever  success 
it  may  enjoy,  to  the  strange  fame  of  its  ec- 
centric author. 

— M.  RoMAiN-CoRNXT  has  re-edited  the 
Confe»8ions  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere, 
written  by  her  after  her  assumption  of  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  corrected  by  Bossuet. 
These  mournful  meditations  of  a  repentant 
court-beauty,  furnish  a  sad  but  interesting 
picture  of  the  unhappy  life  and  half-regret- 
ftil  reminiscences  of  the  beautiful  Louise. 
The  Confessions  have  h-^retofore  been  at- 
tributed to  Madame  Dk  Loxqueville,  and 
to  Madame  Dk  Moxtespan  ;  but  M.  Ro- 
MAJN-CoRXUT  is  probably  entirely  correct 
in  his  conclusion  that  Madame  De  la  Yal- 
Li±RE  is  the  actual  authoress. 


THE  FINK  ARTS. 
—  H.  K.  Brown's  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Washington. — At  length  New  York  is 
to  have  a  worthy  statue  of  "Washington, 
erected  in  a  commanding  situation — her 
first  public  work  of  Art,  and  that,  com- 
missioned, not  by  the  Government  of  the 
City,  but  by  private  citizens.  This  is,  at 
the  same  time,  well,  and  not  well ;  it  is 
certainly  well  that  the  statue  of  a  great 
public  benefactor  should  be  the  spontaneous 
tribute  to  his  memory  of  those  who  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  well,  that  New  York,  a  city  of  for- 
tunes, should,  at  this  late  day,  have  no  pub- 
lic work  of  Art,  whether  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture,  to  which  her 
citizens  can  point  as  evidence  that    the 


wealth  of  which  the  city  boasts,  is  in  the 
hands  of  liberal  and  highly  educated  men. 

When  we  last  saw  the  statue,  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  had 
it  so  far  advanced  toward  completion,  that 
portions  of  the  detail  were  ready  to  be  sent 
to  Chicopee  for  casting.  The  figure  of 
Washington  was  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  horse,  but  still,  far  from  being 
finished,  and,  indeed,  only  the  action  and 
the  motives  of  the  statue  can  be  compre- 
hended at  present,  the  detail  and  the  minor 
points  of  expression  and  effect,  not  having 
been,  as  yet,  fully  developed.  The  work  is 
of  colossal  size — we  are  not  able  to  state 
the  exact  dimensions — and  is  noticeable  at 
the  first  glance  for  its  repose  of  treatment 
The  theory  of  the  statue  is,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Prudence  of  Washington.  It  is 
not  the  Soldier,  leading  the  arms  of  his 
country  to  battle — nor  the  General,  review- 
ing his  troops — nor  the  President,  receiving 
the  acclamations  of  the  people — but  it  is 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  discerning  the 
peculiar  dangers  that  await  his  children  in 
the  future ;  and  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  example  and  his  advice  on  the  side 
of  Prudence.  It  is  Washington  restraining 
— curbing  ;  it  is  a  statue  of  the  man,  which, 
if  it  fail  to  excite  enthusiasm,  must  always 
move  to  reverent  regard. 

Mr.  Brown  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  injudicious, 
by  poising  the  charger  on  which  Wash- 
ington sits,  either  on  his  fore  feet,  or  on  his 
hind  feet.  He  has  better  understood  his 
art  and  the  natural  restrictions  of  his 
material.  lie  has  sought  to  carry  into  the 
action  as  well  as  into  the  sentiment  of  the 
statue,  the  repose  which  characterises  the 
best  works  of  Sculpture.  It  is  true,  that  the 
action  of  Washington  is  a  decided  one — he 
lifts  his  right  arm,  and  stretches  out  his 
hand  with  a  mingled  air  of  command  and 
entreaty — but  it  is  also  a  continuous  action. 
The  attitude  of  the  horse  expresses  restless- 
ness and  unwilling  submission.  lie  stands 
firmly  on  three  feet,  and  paws  the  ground 
impatiently  with  his  right  forefoot;  his 
head  also  tosses  and  frets  under  his  master's 
curbing  rein.  The  conscious  action  of 
Washington  is  directed  wholly  toward  the 
people ;  the  restraining  his  horse  is  involun- 
tary, but  it  admirably  serves  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  motive  of  the  statue  npon 
the  mind.  As  he  represses  the  impatience 
of  the  young  and  mettlesome  charger,  so 
would  he    exercise  a  restraining  influence 
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upon  a  yoaihfal,  ardent,  and  ambitious 
people. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  par- 
ticular moment  in  Washington's  life  has 
been  chosen  by  the  sculptor  as  the  theme 
or  subject  of  his  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  artist  has  not  erred  by  attempting  to 
supply  a  mere  portrait  statue  of  the  man. 
As  we  have  iatimated,  it  aims  to  embody 
the  Prudence,  the  Conservatism,  which 
characterized  Washington  as  well  in  his 
private  as  in  his  public  relations.  Wash- 
ingtod's  life  was  a  life  of  self-restraint. 
His  biographers  are  careful  to  tell  us  that 
he  never  laughed,  never  moved  hastily, 
rarely  showed  anger — although  he  enjoyed 
a  joke,  was  an  active  man  in  perfect  health, 
and  of  a  very  quick  temper.  Albert  Diirer 
has  drawn  Fortune,  with  a  goblet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.  Washing* 
ton  lived  what  Diirer  drew.  All  his  life  he 
held  the  cup  in  his  hand,  but  he  put  the 
bridle  upon  his  desire  to  taste  it,  and  For- 
tune crowned  him  with  her  noblest  wreath. 
If,  then,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  characteristic,  it  was  that 
of  self-restraint.  And  he  saw  that  self- 
restraint  was  the  great  want  of  his  country- 
men— that  their  political  and  social  am- 
bition, unchecked  by  wisdom,  would  lead 
them  into  unnumbered  difficulties. 

Washington  will  stand  before  us  daily  in 
the  full  sunlight,  and  amid  the  pro.^pcrous 
splendor  of  our  city,  for  ever  preach  to  us 
the  Gospel  of  Prudence.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
homely  lesson ;  and  there  are  many  who 
will  find  fault  with  a  work  of  Art  for  preach- 
ing any  other  Gospel  than  that  of  Beauty 
merely.  But  it  is  our  conviction  that  Art 
was  meant  for  more  than  this — that  it  can 
serve,  and  has  served,  a  higher  ministry — 
and  that  in  this  very  work,  to  seek  no 
further  for  an  illustration,  the  artist  has 
wisely  seen  how  poor  a  substitute  for  a 
noble  motive,  and  the  perpetual  inculcation 
of  a  vital  truth  would  have  been  even  the 
most  successful  combination  of  light  and 
shade,  the  grandest  draperies,  and  the  most 
masterly  display  of  the  profoundest  ana- 
tomical knowledge — wrought  into  marble, 
to  win  admiration  for  themselves  alone. 

—  The  Crystalotype.— The  valuable 
work  which,  under  the  name  of  *♦  The 
World  of  Art  and  Industry,  an  Illustrated 
Record  of  the  Great  Exhibition,"  did  our 
designers,  engravers  and  the  publisher  so 
much  credit,  appears  under  a  new  name, 
which  it  derives  from  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  fine  photographs  or  crystalotypes, 


representing  some  of  the  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture exhibited  in  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace.  These  make  the  work  much  more 
valuable.  The  "  Flora,"  by  Crawford,  is  a 
treasure  indeed,  and  •*  the  Sleeping  Chil- 
dren" has  a  tender  beauty  of  its  own. 
"  The  Soldier's  Son,"  and  "  the  Industrious 
Girl,"  please  children  old  and  young,  but 
they  are  scarcely  so  pretty  in  these  photo- 
graphic copies,  as  in  the  marble  originals. 
They  lose  none  of  their  naturalness,  how- 
ever, in  this  style  of  reproduction. 

—  The  December  number  of  "  The  Illui- 
trated  Magazine  of  Art ^^^  had  a  valuable 
article  describing  the  fresco  of  Raphael  in 
Florence,  discovered  in  1842,  and  finally 
identified  in  1845.  This  article  is  illus- 
trated with  several  wood-cuts ;  a  sketch  of 
the  whole  composition — serving  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures — and  seven  of 
the  heads,  admirably  drawn  to  a  large 
scale.  The  head  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  of 
a  very  noble  type — and  although  the  con- 
ception leans  to  beauty  rather  than  to 
power,  it  is  far  from  being  deficient  in 
strength  and  manliness.  This  one  article, 
with  its  illustrations,  is  well  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  whole  subscription  to 
the  magazine,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  serial  publications  that  we  have. 

—  The  Crayon. — The  first  number  of 
this  long- promised,  and,  as  we  believe, 
anxiously  looked  for,  Art  Journal,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  3d  January.  We  regret  that 
the  early  day  on  which  we  are  obliged  to 
go  to  press,  will  postpone  the  utterance  of 
our  New  Year  welcome  to  the  handsome 
stranger,  until  the  first  of  March,  when 
several  numbers  will  have  been  issued,  and 
judged  by  the  public.  But  we  will  say  our 
"say,"  nevertheless,  and  let  our  good  in- 
tentions make  amends. 

"  The  Crayon"  is  beautifully  printed,  on 
clear  white  paper,  and  has  a  quiet  elegance 
about  it,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  any 
judgment  of  its  merits  at  this  early  stage — 
and  with  so  substantial  a  beginning,  every- 
thing that  is  good  may  be  hoped  for. 

We  need  such  a  Journal  as  "  The  Crayon," 
without  any  question,  and  there  never  has 
been  a  better  time  for  starting  it  than  the 
present  With  its  very  reasonable  sub- 
scription price — three  dollars  by  the  year, 
and  it  is  published  every  week — with  its 
clear  paper  and  print — there  is  no  reason 
why  its  publication  should  not  be  a  success- 
ful undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  always  remembered  that  the 
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American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
respond  cordially  to  any  periodical  treating 
of  the  Fine  Art?,  which  has  not  a  sterling 
common  sense  for  its  animating  principle. 
This  seemingly  commonplace  basis  of  treat- 
ment is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
standard.  It  only  claims  that  if  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  anything  asserted  or  denied, 
that  reason  ought  to  be  clearly  and  intelli- 
gently given.  We  have  been  bullied  long 
enough  by  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.  We 
are  tired  of  being  kicked  by  Mr.  Kuskin 
and  his  peers,  and  demand  that  we  should 
be  treated  as  gentlemen  and  men.  Will  the 
Crayon  help  us  to  what  we  want  ? 
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Note.— The  letter  from  a  correspondent  on  the  alTalPi  of  the  SmUhtonian  InMUution,  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number,  being  given  merely  as  an  eat-parte  statement  of  opinion  on  the  topics  under  consideration, 
and  from  a  respectable  aource,  was  printed  without  careful  ■crntiny.  We  Uke  no  part  in  tlic  controversy— 
but  we  presume  our  respectable  correspondent  will  regret,  as  we  do,  the  admission  of  one  paragraph,  at 
least,  grossly  and  unnecessarily  offensive  to  the  memory  of  Smithion. — Editor. 
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A  TRIP  TO   THE  MOON. 


THE  huge  bell  of  tlie  cathedral  rang 
out  midnight.  Like  clear  crystfd 
drops  fell  the  transparent  silver  notes 
from  the  bright  sky,  as  if  they  were 
echoes  of  angels*  voices.  Behind  the 
dnsky  mountaiDs  rose  the  fall  orb  of  the 
moon  in  golden  splendor,  and  poured  its 
fairy  light  over  the  vast  plam.  Faint 
hazy  mists  swept  across  the  valley,  and 
slowly  the  pale  gossamer  light  sank 
deeper  into  tlio  dark  narrow  streets  of 
tlie  city.  Like  a  gigantic  chnrchvard 
lay  the"^  silent  town  at  the  feet  of  the 
mysterious  globe  in  the  high  heavens — 
each  house  a  coffin  in  which  slept  a 
thonsand  joys  or  sorrows.  Only  through 
one  low  window  shone  the  feeble  glim- 
mer of  a  night-lamp.  A  mother  was 
watching  her  sickly  babe;  fierce  fever 
glared  in  its  glowing  face  and  burning 
eyes,  and  restlessly  the  poor  child  tossed 
from  side  to  side.  At  last  it  grew  quiet, 
and  seemed  to  slumber.  The  mother 
stepped  to  the  window  and  looked  with 
tearful  eye  up  to  the  moon.  A  feeling 
of  deepest  loneliness  chilled  her  sinking 
heart ;  all  around  her  slept  ten  thousands 
in  happy  peace ;  the  wicked  had  ceased 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest;  she  only  watched  with  anguish 
the  flickering  life  of  her  beloved. 

"  Oh,"  she  sighed,  **  how  peaceful  and 
happy  it  must  be  up  there  in  the  silvery 
light  of  the  moon  I  There  is  peace  in  her 
pale  even  light,  qniet  happiness  in  her 
calm,  unbroken  pilgrimage  through  the 
dark  blue  heavens  I^'  And  she  wished 
she  could  wander  in  her  sweet  meadows 
and  rest  by  her  still  waters.  She  prayed, 
half  dreaming,  half  awake,  that  her  soul 
might,  hereafter,  b^  aUowed  to  rest  from 
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the  pain  and  sorrow  of  earthly  life,  in 
the  calm  sweet  light  of  the  moon, 
praising  Qod  and  enjoying  the  peace 
that  knows  no  end. 

For  so  we  dream,  even  in  our  day,  of 
paradisiacal  peace  and  mysterious  charms 
in  the  moon;  as  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  revered  in  her  a 
godlike  being,  who  lighted  up  the  long, 
sad  nights  with  her  sweet,  silvery  light, 
and  in  chaste  beauty,  wove  strange  spells 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  They  built  tem- 
ples in  honor  of  the  goddess,  priest:? 
sang  her  praises  in  mighty  anthems,  sa- 
crifices won  her  favor  and  disarmed  her 
just  wrath.  Lofty  were  her  thrones  iu 
the  far  East ;  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shiped her,  and  great  was  the  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  I 

This  faith,  like  alas  I  many  a  better 
faith,  is  found  no  longer  among  men. 
Bupcrntition,  alone,  has  remained.  The 
Chinese  beats  his  drums  and  gongs  to 
keep  the  dragon  from  swallowing  up  his 
moon  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  and  the 
Wallachian  peasant  sees  in  her  pale, 
faint  glimmer  how  the  vampire  rises  from 
his  brother's  grave.  With  us  tlio  tele- 
scope has  stripped  the  moon  of  her  di- 
vine attributes,  and  dry,  sober  calcula- 
tions have  torn  all  strange  fancies  and 
gay  charms  from  the  humble  satellite  of 
the  earth. 

Now  the  moon  is  simply  a  little  globe, 
not  much  larger  than  America,  so  that 
the  longest  journey,  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken there,  would  explore  Asia  from 
end  to  end.  We  can  easily  get  there, 
for  she  is  only  about  240,000  miles  from 
ns,  a  mere  trifle  in  compariaon  with  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  ttari    Will  you 
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accompany  us?  There  is  do  luggage  re- 
quired, for  there  are  plenty  of  castles 
in  the  air,  and  as  for  provisions,  have 
not  our  very  first  lessons  taught  us  the 
precious  substance  of  which  the  moon  is 
made  ?  Passengers  are  not  expected  to 
travel  with  a  huge  telescope  under  the 
arm,  and  a  book  of  logarithms  in  their 
hand.  We  leave  that  to  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Rosse,  who  compels  the  chaste 
goddess  to  come  down  within  the  fami- 
liar distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
even  to  bold  Ireland  I  We  have,  besides, 
cunning  astronomers,  who  marshal  with 
ease  millions  of  numbers,  and  command 
the  poor  planets  to  appear  in  given 
places,  threatening  to  deny  their  identity, 
if  they  do  not  appear  within  the  minute. 
We  are  simple  travellers,  and,  I  fear, 
would  not  disdain  a  beanstalk,  if  we 
thought  it  the  shortest  road  to  heaven. 

Once,  on  the  moon,  however,  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  awe  and  won- 
der at  the  strange  landscapes  that  we  sus- 
pected from  below,  even  with  unarmed 
eyes,  in  the  dark  and  light  spots  on  the 
moon's  disc.  Now  the  grey  portions 
become  plains,  the  light  ones  mountains. 
That  these  brilliant  spots  are  mountains, 
we  know  from  their  shadows,  which  al- 
ways fall  on  the  side  opposite  the  snn, 
and  which  lengthen  in  precise  proportion 
a<»  the  sun  sinks  lower.  The  most  daz- 
zling points,  however,  are  not  mountains 
but  towering  precipices,  whose  steep, 
smooth  sides  reflect  the  light  with 
greatest  force. 

But  how  entirely  different  is  this 
monntain  scenery  from  that  of  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes  I  Here  we  see  no  lofty, 
snow-covered  peaks,  no  long,  pleasing 
ridges  and  lovely  valleys ;  not  even  the 
proud  domes  of  the  Cordilleras  with 
their  steep  terraces  are  here  represented. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  moon  is  covered 
with  circular  walL<<,  inclosing  deep,  dark 
caverns  into  which  whole  territories 
liave  sunk  with  their  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Some  of  these  huge  abysses  are 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  others 
<«pread  still  wider,  but  all  are  engirt  at 
the  top  by  great  walls  of  rock,  which 
are  serrated  and  often  crowned  by  lofty 
peaks.  The  smallest  and  most  regular 
are  called  craters,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  craters  of  the  earth,  but  the  form 
is  all  they  have  in  common.  Volcanoes 
the  moon  does  not  know,  and  the  shin- 
ing points  on  her  night  side,  which  Her- 
schel  loved  so  much  to  observe,  are  only 
the  highest  points  of  lofty  mountains, 
resplendent  in  brilliant  sunshine. 


On  the  sonthwestem  part  of  the  disc 
wo  see  one  of  those  gigantic,  elevated 
tablelands,  with  which  the  moon 
abounds.  They  are  evidently  the  oldest 
formations,  fearfully  torn  and  tarnished 
in  every  direction,  full  of  craters,  fissures 
and  fractures  and  traversed  by  long  fur- 
row-like valleys ;  but  in  their  midst  we 
see,  invariably,  a  most  beautiful  variety 
of  landscapes,  such  as  our  earth  boasta 
of:  groups  of  mountains,  broad,  vast 
plains,  gently  swelling  ridges,  and  fair 
valleys,  dotted  with  numerous,  well- 
rounded  hills. 

By  their  side  we  notice  one  of  those 
regular,  and  therefore  probably  more 
recent  circular  mountains,  of  which 
more  than  1,500  are  already  known,  and 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  moon,  stand 
so  closely  packed  together,  as  to  give  to 
^hese  regions  the  appearance  of  a  honey- 
comb. Their  walls  are  nearly  all  around 
of  the  same  height;  within,  their 
straight,  steep  sides  sink  suddenly  into 
the  abyss;  without  they  fall  off  more 
gradually  in  terraces,  and  send  occasional 
spurs  into  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  centre  there  rises  commonly  an  iso- 
lated peak,  sometimes  merely  a  humble 
liill,  at  other  times  a  lofty  mountain  or 
even  a  small  cluster  of  conical  eminences. 
These  central  heights  never  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  circular  ranges ;  some  are 
nearly  5000  feet  high,  but  then  the  impass- 
able wall,  that  surrounds  them  without 
breach  or  pass,  and  shuts  them  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  towers  aloft  to 
the  amazing  height  of  17,000  feet! 

If  the  number  of  these  circular  moun- 
tains is  so  great,  that  of  small,  burnt  out 
craters  is  still  more  astounding;  even  a 
moderately  powerful  telescope  shows  us 
some  20,000.  Inside  they  often  sink  to 
an  incredible  depth,  into  which  their 
walls  cast  a  deep,  everlasting  shadow, 
or  where  there  reigns  entire  gloom, 
which  the  light  of  the  sun,  even  at  its 
highest,  never  reaches.  Their  tops, 
however,  when  fully  lighted  up  at  the 
time  of  full  moon,  shine  in  glorious 
splendor,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  with 
dazzling  lustre.  Others  show  only  their 
margin  illuminated,  like  a  delicate  ring 
of  light,  forming  a  magic  circle  around 
the  dark,  yawning  crater.  Now  and 
then  we  see  two  or  more  strung  together 
like  rows  of  pearls,  connected  with  each 
other  by  canals,  or  even  two  at  a  time 
surrounded  by  a  common  wall  and  com* 
bining  their  desolate  horrors. 

Long  chains  of  mountains,  like  the 
Alps  and  Andes  of  our  mother  earthy 
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are  rare  in  the  moon,  and  oven  when 
met  with,  only  short  and  without  spurs 
or  valleys.  The  loni^est  ridge  extends 
about  450  miles,  but  its  peaks  rise  to  the 
prodigious  height  of  17,000  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moon  abounds  in 
countless,  isolated  cones,  which  in  the 
northern  half  group  themselves  iito 
long,  broad  belts.  Like  the  thorns  of  a 
chestnut,  thousands  of  these  mountains 
rise  suddenly  from  the  plain,  and  are 
seen  to  stretch  their  long,  gaunt  arms 
from  the  outline  of  the  moon^s  disk  into 
the  dark  sky.  Even  the  vast  plains  of 
our  little  neighbor  are  covered  with 
long,  curiously-formed  ranges  of  low 
hills,  which,  though  often  a  mile  wide, 
never  rise  beyond  a  thousand  feet,  and 
therefore  8||ow  us  their  shadow  only 
when  the  sun  is  extremely  low. 

Much  as  these  strange  forms  differ 
from  all  we  see  on  earth,  we  are  still 
more  struck  with  the  quaint,  mysterious 
fissures,  narrow  but  deep,  which  pass  in 
almost  straight  lines,  like  railways,  right 
through  plain  and  mountain,  cut  even 
craters  in  two,  and  often  end  themselves 
in  craters.  At  full  moon  they  appear  to 
US  as  lines  of  brilliant  light,  at  other 
times  as  black  threads,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  a  width  of  at  least  a  thousand 
feet.  We  have,  on  earth,  nothing  to 
compare  with  them ;  for  even  the  terri- 
ble gullies  which  cross  the  prairies  of 
Texas,  dwindle  into  utter  nothingness  by 
the  side  of  these  gigantic  rents.  As 
long  as  men  saw  every  day  new  surpris- 
ing analogies  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth,  and  the  grey  spots  were  oceans, 
the  light  ones  continents,  these  inexpli- 
cable lines  also  appeared  now  as  rivers 
and  now  as  canals,  or  even  as  beautifully 
Macadamized  turnpikes  I  The  citizens  of 
tlie  moon  can,  however,  hardly  yet  afford 
building  roads,  by  water  or  by  land,  of 
such  gigantic  width;  nor  will  the  fact,  that 
these  deep  furrows  cut  through  craters 
and  lofty  mountains,  and  invariably  pre- 
serve the  same  level,  admit  of  such  an 
interpretation.  At  all  events  those  only 
can  see  canals  and  roads  on  the  moon, 
who  have  already  found  there  cities  and 
fortified  places. 

What  gigantic  and  astounding  revolu- 
tions must  have  passed  over  the  moon, 
to  produce  these  colossal  mountains,  ris- 
ing not  nnfrequently  to  a  height  of  26,000 
feet;  these  peculiar,  massive  rings,  these 
enormous  cliflfs  and  furrows  I  How  in- 
significant appear,  in  comparison,  the 
greatest  events  of  that  kind,  on  our 
earth,  where  even  proud  MiuA  hardly 


rivals  the  smallest  of  the  moon^s  craters! 
Their  universal  tendency  to  round  forms 
has  led  to  the  idea  that  aU  ^ese  elevations 
and  indentations  are  the  effect  of  one 
and  the  same  mysterious  power.  Every- 
thing favors  the  presumption,  that  the 
moon  was  originally  a  liquid  mass,  and 
that,  whilst  it  became  solid,  new  forces 
were  unloosened  in  the  interior,  causing 
gigantic  eruptions,  as  when  the  pent  up 
air  bubbles  up  from  a  mass  of  molten 
metal.  Some  of  these  bubbles  would 
upon  bursting,  naturally  leave  behind  a 
circular  ridge  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavity.  These  forces  seem 
to  have  been  most  active  near  the  poles 
whose  desolate  regions  are  dotted  over 
with  countless  hills  and  mountains ;  near 
the  equator  vast  plains  stretch  out,  bro- 
ken only  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  peak 
or  solitary  crater.  Thus  man,  pigmy 
man,  ventures  already  to  read  the  rid- 
dles of  mysterions  events  that  happened 
in  the  earliest  times  of  its  history  in  a 
great  world,  which  his  foot  has  never 
yet  trodden!  He  has,  however,  not 
only  measured  the  mountains  of  the 
moon,  and  laid  out  maps  and  charts  of 
her  surface,  but  he  has  given  names  to 
mountains  and  islands.  Formerly  the 
most  renowned  philosophers  were  thus 
immortalized,  we  trust  without  any  in- 
sidious comparison  between  philosophy 
and  moonshine.  Of  late,  however,  dead 
or  living  astronomers,  who  often  enjoye<l 
little  enough  of  this  world^s  goods, 
have  been  presented  with  large  estates 
in  the  moon.  Thus  Kepler,  whom  the 
great  emperor  and  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many suffered  to  starve,  obtained  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  mountains  for  his 
share ;  and  Tycho,  Copernicus,  Hippar- 
chus  and  Albategnins  are  his  neighbors 
in  those  regions,  though  tolerably  far 
apart  on  earth,  in  point  of  time,  country, 
and  religion.  Even  Humboldt  has  already 
his  possessions  in  the  moon. 

Nothing  strikes  the  general  observer 
so  much,  when  his  eye  rambles  inquir- 
ingly over  the  surface  of  the  moon,  as 
the  incredible  variety  of  light  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  Some  have  sought  the  cause 
of  this  striking  phenomenon  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  soil,  ascribing  to  the  darker 
portions  a  looser  earth,  and  perceiving 
m  the  greenish  sheen  of  some  plains 
even  traces  of  vegetation.  Doubtful  as 
it  needs  be,  whether  color  could  be  seen 
at  such  a  distance,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
lighter  portions  represent  rigid  masses 
and  reflecting  elevations.  A  most  strange 
sensation  is  produced  by  the  long  beams 
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€f  dAzdiDg  light,  resembling  liqnid  sil- 
ver, which,  now  isolated  and  now  united 
together  into  broad  bands  of  rays,  pass 
in  countless  hosts  oyer  whole,  large  re- 
gions. They  often  centre  in  some  pecn- 
liarly  brilliant,  circular  mountain,  and 
the  gigantic  Tycho  sends  his  rays  of 
8urj>as8ing  splendor  over  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  orb,  over  hill  and 
dale,  valley  and  mountain.  At  other 
places  they  form  broad  masses  of  mystic 
lipht,  often  twenty  miles  square.  Moun- 
tain ridges  or  lava  streams  they  are  not, 
though  formerly  the  world  believed  them 
such,  because  they  pass  over  the  very 
tops  of  mountains.  Can  they  be  glassy 
or  crystallized  masses  of  volcanic  mate- 
rial, which  suddenly  cooled,  now  stand 
in  rigid  pallor  and  reflect  lights  with  an 
intensity  unknown  to  our  earth  ? 

As  yet  we  have  met  with  no  trace  of 
life  on  the  moon.  Are  there  no  inha- 
bitants on  our  strange  satellite?  In  our 
day,  when  the  plurality  of  worlds  threat- 
ens to  become  the  war-cry  of  sects  and 
schools,  the  question  is  but  natural,  and 
many  an  eager  inquirer  has  no  doubt 
asked  himself:  what  may  life  be  on  the 
moon?  Have  they  built  cities  and 
founded  empires  there  like  the  men  of 
the  earth  ?  Does  a  blue  sky  smile  upon 
them,  and  do  merry  springs  leap  down 
the  green  slopes  of  their  mountains. 

Nor  is  the  question  altogether  of  recent 
date.  While  Sir  John  Herechel  explored 
the  wonders  of  the  southern  heaven  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  appeared 
unexpectedly  a  little  pamphlet,  which 
created  no  small  sensation  even  among 
the  learned.  It  purported  to  be  his  first 
account  of  new  discoveries  in  the  moon, 
and  contained  marvellous  reports  of 
sheep  of  strange  shape,  of  men  with  the 
wings  of  bats,  of  cities  and  fortified 
towns.  The  world,  however,  soon  found 
that  this  was  an  ingenious  hoax  from  the 
pen  of  an  American,  who  had  thus  prac- 
tically tested  the  credulity  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  credit  which  the  clever 
imposture  found,  even  among  the  well- 
informed,  is  ample  apology  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  those  who  still  hope,  by 
the  aid  of  improved  instrnmento,  to  dis- 
cover the  Man  in  the  Moon ;  or,  like 
good  old  Bishop  Wilkin?,  to  pay  him  a 
neighborly  visit,  for  which,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, mo?t  ingenious  plans  have  been  de- 
vised. Distinguished  astronomers  insist 
upon  having  seen  large  buildings  in  the 
moon ;  Qruithuisen  tells  us  of  an  edifice 
Dear  the  equator,  in  its  most  fertile  re- 
^ons,  of  twenty-five  miles  diameter  and 


surrounded  with  large  walls,  which  ftuw, 
With  astounding  accuracy,  the  four  aoar- 
ters  of  the  compass.  As  it  is  only  le 
premier  pas  qui  eo4te^  Schwabe  in  Ger- 
many soon  discovered  on  the  outside 
some  smaller  branches,  and  even  earth- 
works! 

One  point,  above  all,  is  apparently  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  che- 
rish such  sanguine  hopes.  If  we  conld 
see  a  man,  or  any  other  object  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  it  ^«^uld  still  re- 
quire an  instrument,  which  would  mag- 
nify objects  50,000  times,  to  see  anything 
of  that  size  on  the  moon.  But  if  the 
far-distant  future  should  ever  prodnoe 
such  improvement  in  telescopes,  that 
would  only  increase,  and  in  alarming 
proportion,  the  difficulties  Arising  from 
the  density  of  our  atmosphere  and  the 
daily  movement  of  the  earth.  Even 
with  our  present  instruments,  far  m 
they  are  yet  from  the  desired  power,  these 
impediments  are  so  great  as  seriously  to 
impair  their  usefulness.  All  that  has  m 
yet  been  accomplished  is  to  see  objects 
of  the  extent  of  100  yards;  perhaps  we 
may,  ere  long,  succeed  in  distinguishing 
works  of  the  size  of  our  pyramids  and 
largest  cathedrals ;  but  at  best  they  will 
only  appear  as  minute  points,  far  too 
small  to  exhibit  form  or  shape. 

The  eye,  then,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
discovering  life-endowed  beings  in  the 
moon.  This  would,  of  course,  in  itself 
not  preclude  the  existence  of  inhabitants 
in  that  globe.  Every  argument,  on  the 
contrary,  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  the  life  of  other  worlds  is,  on  the 
whole,  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that 
of  our  earth.  The  same  infinite  variety 
which  astounds  the  eye  and  mind  of  man, 
when  he  studies  our  animal  creation  here 
below,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  of 
these  countless  forms  to  their  precise 
purpose,  must  needs  continue  throughout 
creation.  God  is  not  only  great,  but  also 
consistent  in  his  greatness,  and  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature,  which  are,  after  all, 
but  an  expression  of  His  will,  must  apply 
to  other  worlds  also.  The  inquiring 
mind  wiU,  therefore,  not  without  bene- 
fit try  to  derive  additional  knowledge 
ever  from  the  scanty  facts  with  whidi 
we  are  acquainted. 

We  know  tolerably  well  the  soil,  the 
climate  and  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
What,  then,  do  they  teach  us  as  to  life 
on  that  globe?  The  first  circumstauee 
that  strikes  the  traveller  on  the  moon,  is 
the  wonderful  facility  of  motion.  Grar- 
ity  is  in  the  moon  six  times  less  than  oa 
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the  earth,  so  that  the  sarae  power  with 
which  wo  here  life  eighteen  poands 
would  there  raise  a  hundred  weight. 
The  arm  that  can  throw  a  stone  on  earth 
ten  feet  high,  would  on  the  moon  throw 
it  up  lo  sixty  feet.  The  inequalities  of 
tlie  soil  there  would,  to  an  earth-horn 
man,  be  no  difficulties;  he  would  glide 
over  hills  and  mountain?,  which  hero 
below  require  gigantic  structure?,  like 
the  winged  birds  of  heaven.  This  must 
at  once  produce  a  radical  differenc-e  be- 
tween life  on  earth  and  life  on  the  moon. 

If  we  look  next  for  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  earthly  life,  air  and  water,  we 
find  that  the  moon  is  but  ill  provided  for 
in  that  respect.  With  all  sympathy  for 
great  discoverers  and  sanguine  optimists, 
we  are  compelled  to  deny  the  existence 
of  either  water  and  air,  as  we  have  it  on 
earth,  in  our  satellite.  We  know  the 
presence  of  air  by  the  fact  that  all  air 
breaks  and  weakens  rays  of  light,  which 
pass  through  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
moon  shows  no  such  effects.  Her  land- 
scapes appear  as  clear  and  distinct  on  the 
margin  as  in  the  centre  of  the  orb,  and 
when  stars  pass  over  the  latter,  they 
show  no  diminution  of  light  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  luminous  cir- 
cle, no  increase  of  light  when  they  leave 
it  again.  The  evaporation  of  water  also 
would  be  betrayed  by  the  same  breaking 
of  rays,  if  that  element  were  mixed  up 
with  the  air,  as  it  is  in  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, or  if  it  covered  any  part  of  the 
moon^s  surface.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to 
banish  her  inhabitants  exclusively  to  that 
side  of  the  moon,  which  human  eye  has 
never  yet  beheld,  because  it  is  constantly 
turned  away  from  the  earth,  and  there, 
at  fancy's  bid  to  revel  in  a  paradise  with 
purling  brooks  and  balmy  zephyrs,  no- 
thing is  left  but  to  assume  that  the  air  is 
too  thin  and  the  water  too  ethereal  to 
be  perceived  by  the  instruments  now  at 
oar  command.  The  careful  calculations 
of  the  great  astronomer  Bessel  resulted 
in  the  bare  possibility  of  an  atmosphere, 
a  thonsand  times  thinner  than  our  own, 
showing  conclusively  how  little  we  can 
expect  to  Und  life  on  the  moon  resem- 
bling in  any  way  life  on  earth.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  world,  if  there  be  any, 
most  have  other  bodies  than  ours,  other 
blood  must  run  through  their  veins,  and 
other  lungs  breathe  their  air — we  could 
never  live  in  such  a  world. 

And  what  a  curious  almanac  these 
good  people  in  the  moon  would  have! 
There,  days  are  as  long  as  years,  and  day 
and  year  are  equal  to  our  months,  29  days, 


12  honrs  and  45  minntes.  The  seasons 
differ  but  very  little  fri>m  each  other.  On 
tlie  equator  there  reigns  eternal  summer, 
for  the  sun  is  ever  in  the  zenith;  the 
poles  are  buried  in  eternal  winter.  The 
days  are  of  equal  length  throughout  the 
year;  all  days  equally  light,  all  nights 
equally  dark.  The  absence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere deprives  the  moon  of  the  sweet 
charms  of  a  twiliirht,  and  glaring  day 
would  follow  gloomy  night  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  if  the  slow  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  did  not  slightly  break 
the  suddenness  of  the  transition.  Human 
eyes,  however,  could  not  bear  the  fierce 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow;'  they 
would  long  in  vain  for  the  soft  intervals 
between  the  two  extremes,  the  other 
colors,  which  beautify  our  world  with 
their  joyous  variety  and  soft  harmony. 
The  sky  ^s  there  not  blue,  but  even  in 
daytime  black,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
dazzHng  sun  the  stars  claim  their  place 
and  light  in  the  heavens.  Near  the 
poles  the  mountain  tops  shine  in  un- 
broken splendor  year  after  year,  but  the 
valleys  know  neither  day  nor  night, 
scantily  lighted  as  they  ever  are  by  the 
faint  glimmer  reflected  from  the  sur- 
rounding walls. 

That  side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned 
from  ns,  has  a  night  of  nearly  fifteen 
days;  the  stars  only,  and  planets,  shine 
on  its  over  dark  sky.  The  side  we  see, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  no  night ;  the 
earth  lights  it  up  with  never  ceasing 
earth-shine,  a  light  fourteen  times 
stronger  than  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  moon.  We  recognize  our  own 
light,  lent  to  our  friend,  in  the  faint, 
greyish  glimmer  of  that  portion  of  the 
moon  which  before  and  after  the  new 
moon  receives  no  light  from  the  sun,  but 
only  from  the  earth,  and  reflects  it  back 
again  upon  ns.  Mornings  in  fall  sliow 
it  more  brilliant  than  evenings  in  spring, 
because  in  autumn  the  continents  of  the 
earth  with  their  stronger  light  illumine 
the  moon,  while  in  spring  she  only  re- 
ceives a  fainter  light  from  our  oceans. 
Our  orb  appears  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
as  changeable  as  his  home  to  us,  and  he 
might  speak  of  the  first  or  last  quarter 
of  the  earth,  of  new  earth  and  full  earth. 
The  whole  heaven  moves  before  him 
once  in  29  days  around  its  axis ;  the  sun 
and  stars  rise  and  set  regularly  once  in 
the  long  day ;  but  the  vast  orb  of  our 
earth  is  nearly  immovable.  All  around 
is  in  slow,  unceasing  motion:  the  mild 
face  of  the  earth  alone,  a  gorgeous  moon 
of  immense  magnitude,  never  sets  nor 
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rises,  bat  remftins  ever  fixed  in  the  ze- 
nith. It  there  appears  sixteen  times 
larger  than  the  muon  to  as,  and  daily 
exhibits  its  vast  panorama  of  ooeans, 
oontinents  and  islands.  Bright  lights 
and  (lark  shadows  are  seen  in  aver-varied 
change,  as  land  or  water,  clearings  or 
forests  appear,  new  with  every  cloud  or 
fog,  and  dififerent  at  different  seasons. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  thus  not  only 
his  watch  and  his  almanac  daily  before 
him  in  the  ever-changing  face  of  the 
earth,  bat  he  may,  for  all  we  know, 
have  maps  of  our  globe  which  many  a 
geographer  would  envy  on  account  of 
their  fullness  and  accuracy.  Long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Cook 
New  Holland,  our  lunar  neighbor  knew 
most  correctly  the  form  and  the  outlines 
of  the  new  continents.  There  was  no 
new  world  for  him,  and  there  is  none 
left.  He  could  tell  us  the  secrets  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  reveal  to  us  the 
fearful  mysteries  of  the  Polar  Seas.  But 
how  he  on  his  side  must  marvel  at  our 
vast  fields  of  snow,  our  volcanoes  and 
tropical  storms  and  tempests— he  who 
knows  neither  fire,  nor  snow,  nor  clouds  1 
What  strange  fables  he  may  have  invented 
to  explain  the  shadows  of  our  clouds  as 
they  chase  each  otlier  over  sea  and  land, 
and  hide  from  him  in  an  instant  the  sun- 
lit landscape  I  And  stranger  still,  on  the 
side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  from 
the  earth,  he  knows  nothin<;r  at  fdl  about 
as,  unless  news  reach  him  from  the  hap- 
pier side.  Or  he  may  undertake — the 
great  event  in  his  life — a  long  and  pain- 
ful journey  to  the  bright  half  of  his 
globe,  to  stare  at  the  wondrously  bril- 
liant earth-star  with  its  unread  mysteries 
and  marvellous  changes  of  flitting  lights 
and  shadows.  Who  knows  what  earnest 
prayers  may  rise  from  the  moon,  full  of 
thanks  for  the  floods  of  light  and  heat 
we  pour  upon  them,  or  of  ardent  wishes 
that  their  souls  might  hereafter  be  al« 
lowed  to  dwell  in  the  bright  homes  of 
the  beauteous  earth-star  ? 

Only  in  one  point  has  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon  a  I'are  advantage.  With  its 
dark,  unbroken  night,  a  true  and  literal 
"fortnight,"  it  is  the  observatory  of  the 
moon,  the  best  of  the  whole  planetary 
system.  There  no  light  from  the  earth, 
no  twilight,  hinders  the  most  delicate  ob- 
Hcrvatious,  and  neither  clouds  nor  fogs 
ever  step  between  the  telescope  and  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  a  cold  world,  however,  all  over 
that  pale,  lifeless  globe.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  c;in  hardly  warm  that  thin,  impor- 


oeptible  atmosphere,  and  on  the  plains 
near  the  equator,  a  fortnight  of  scorching 
Ban  and  burniog  heat,  which  parches 
and  withers  all  hfe,  is  instantaneously 
followed  by  another  fortnight  of  fearful 
cold.  Human  eyes  could  not  bear  their 
ever  cloudless,  colorless  horizon.  Over 
the  mournful  scene  looking  like  one  vast 
ruin  of  nature,  broods  eternal  silence. 
The  thin  air  cannot  carry  the  waves  of 
sound.  Not  a  word,  not  a  song  is  ever 
heard  amid  those  desolate  mountains ;  no 
voice  ever  passes  over  the  sunken 
plains.  Pain  and  joy  are  equally  silent. 
A  rock  may  glide  from  its  ancient  rest- 
ing-place, a  mountain  may  fall  from  its 
eternal  foundation — no  thunder  is  heard, 
no  echo  awakened.  Grim  silence  reigns 
supreme.  No  rainbow  is  set  in  the 
clouds  as  a  token  from  on  high ;  storm 
and  tempest  give  not  way  to  the  merry 
song  of  birds  and  the  breath  of  gentle, 
balmy  winds.  There  we  look  in  vain  for 
green  forests  with  their  cool  shade,  for 
playful  fountains  to  cheer  and  to  refresh 
us.  All  around  we  see  nothing  bat  bare 
mountains,  desolate  masses  of  rock,  count- 
less stones  amidst  huge  bowlders  of  glassy 
fabric.  Human  bodies  could  not  endure 
these  long  days  and  endless  nights; 
human  souls  could  not  bear  that  silenti 
lifeless  world  of  desolation. 

Even  this  universal  devastation,  how- 
ever, does  not  absolutely  preclude  the 
existence  of  created  beings  on  the  moon. 
We  can  think  as  little  of  a  noble  tree 
without  leaves,  flowers  and  fruita,  as 
of  an  orb,  rolling  in  silent,  serene  ma- 
jesty through  the  midnight  firmament, 
without  organic  life  and  intelligence. 
The  earth  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  by 
simple  logic.  The  earth  also,  once  in- 
candescent and  scarcely  cooled,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  fearful  convulsions ;  gigan- 
tic forces  have  torn  her  interior,  and 
deeply  furrowed  her  surface.  But  hardly 
was  apparent  peace  restored  upon  the 
still  unshapon  globe  when  it  produced, 
at  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  a  creation 
full  of  fresh  life,  at  first  rude,  raw  and 
imperfect,  like  nature  itjelf,  but  daily 
growingnobler,  more  varied,  more  spir- 
itual. We  know  this,  for  each  varied 
organization  of  such  life,  as  it  perished, 
has  left  its  epitaph  written  upon  impe- 
rishable monuments.  May  we  then  not 
believe,  that,  like  the  earth,  tlie  moon 
also  has  first  had  her  period  of  storm  and 
strife?  Of  this  her  vast  plains,  her  rug- 
ged craters  and  mysterious  furrows  give 
proof  in  abundance.  The  present  seems 
to  be  her  period  of  rest,  during  which 
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natare  gains  strength  to  prodnoe  a  life 
endowed  creation.  This  we  learn  from 
her  unchanging  face,  and  clear,  impercep- 
tible atmosphere.  There  must  come  a 
time  for  the  moon  as  for  the  earth, 
though  perhaps  after  thousands  of  years 
only,  wnen  thinking,  intelligent  beings 
will  rise  from  her  dust.  The  whole  uni- 
verse has  some  elements  in  common. 
The  great  cosmic  powers,  light  and  heat, 
are  the  same  first  conditions  of  organic 
life  throughout  the  vast  creation ;  they 
send  their  waves  through  the  wide 
ocean  of  the  world,  and  play  against  all 
of  its  gigantic  islands.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  vital  power  in  them,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  at  His  bidding,  life  will 
spring  forth  and  order  will  reign,  where 
now  destruction  and  chaos  alone  seem  to 
rule  supreme. 

The  moon  is  one  of  the  great  heavenly 
bodies,  all  of  which  work  together  in 
beautiful  harmony  to  the  glory  of  God. 
They  all  move,  like  loving  sisters,  hand 
in  hand  through  the  great  universe.  As 
they  live  with  each  other,  so  they  evi- 
dently live  for  each  other.  Superstition, 
ignorance,  and  even  willful  exaggeration 
have  much  obscured  the  effects  of  this 
mutual  influence.  The  moon  especially 
has  been  treated  as  if  she  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  only.  From  the 
times  of  antiquity  the  world  has  been 
filled  with  fanciful  stories  of  her  influ- 
ence on  our  weather,  our  vegetation,  our 
health,  and  even  the  state  of  our  mind. 
Many  have  believed  in  a  daily  direct 
communication  between  the  two  great 
bodies ;  they  looked ,  upon  meteoric 
stones  as  coming  to  us  directly  from  the 
craters  of  the  moon's  volcanoes,  and  the 
fertile  imagination  of  happy  dreamers 
reduced  a  crude  mass  of  half-true,  half- 
fabulous  details  into  a  regular  system, 
long  before  the  moon  itself  was  even 
tolerably  well  known  to  us.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  men  of  such  rank  as  Piazzi 
and  Sir  William  Herschel  considered 
certain  light  appearances  in  the  moon  as 
volcanic  eruptions,  whilst  a  German 
astronomer  of  great  merit,  Schroetcr, 
saw  in  them  enormous  fires  raging  in 
Borne  of  the  capitals  of  our  satellite  I 
Meteoric  stones  are,  in  our  diiy,  fortu- 
nately better  explained.  Unless  the  vol- 
canoes on  the  moon  had  a  force  thirty 
times  greater  than  our  own,  they  could 
not  project  masses  far  enough  to  come 
within  reach  of  our  atmosphere.  Such 
gigantic  and  continued  eruptions  could, 
moreover,  not  fail  to  cause  some  perma- 
nent  change    in    the    surface   of    the 


moon,  which  has  never  yet  been  per- 
ceived. 

Great  heavenly  bodies  commune  not,' 
like  men,  by  throwiug  bombshells  at 
each  other ;  their  influence  is  felt  through 
the  agency  of  light,  heat  and  attraction. 
The  light  of  the  moon,  it  is  true,  is  90,000 
times  weaker  than  sunlight,  and  that  its 
rays  warm  not,  is  a  popular  assertion. 
But  people  are  not  cJways  right,  with 
due  deference  be  it  said,  even  in  matters 
of  science.  They  used  to  say  that  moon- 
light nights  were  colder  than  others. 
So  they  are ;  but  the  moon  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  She  shines  brighter  when 
the  sky  is  not  obscured ;  but  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  earth  also  grows  colder, 
because  radiation  is  prevented.  Thus 
the  two  facts  are  perfectly  true,  only 
there  is  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
between  them.  Melloni^s  experiments, 
made  in  1846,  prove  evin  that  the  rays 
of  the  moon  have  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  though  so  little,  that  the  most  pow- 
erful lenses  fail  to  make  it  perceptible  on 
the  thermometer. 

The  old  Phoenicians  already  knew  the 
moon  well  on  their  long,  bold  sea  voy- 
ages; they  knew  that  the  gigantic 
breathing  of  the  ocean,  its  ebb  and  tide, 
were  her  work.  Antiquity  looked  with 
awe  and  wonder  upon  this  supernatural 
power  of  the  great  pale  orb.  Modern 
science  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most  glorious 
effects  of  the  great,  mysterious  power  of 
attraction,  that  binds  and  hoUls  the  uni- 
verse together.  The  moon,  though  so 
near  to  us,  cannot  move  the  firm  conti- 
nent, but  she  allures  the  elastic  waters 
of  the  earth,  until  they  raise  huge  foam- 
covered  masses  of  the  ocean  up  towards 
the  distaut  charmer.  In  one  great,  un- 
broken wave  of  vast  dimensions  they 
follow  the  receding  moon  with  eager 
haste,  and  in  the  short  space.of  24  hours 
rush  round  our  globe,  until  continent  and 
island  break  their  imposing  power. 
Twice  in  the  day  and  twice  at  night 
does  this  immense  giant-snake,  wound 
round  our  globe,  breathe ;  for  six  hours 
it  swells  and  rises  high  into  the  pure 
air  of  the  atmosphere;  for  six  hours 
afterwards  it  sinks  and  vanishes,  falling 
bock  into  its  eternal  limits.  Although 
the  mysterious  sympathies  of  the  great 
worlds  of  the  universe  are  all  alike,  and 
sun  and  moon  work  jointly  in  this  great 
movement,  the  power  of  the  latter  far 
exceeds,  by  its  greater  vicinity  to  the 
earth,  that  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  tides 
follow  closely  the  magic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  and  recur  regularly 
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onoe  In  every  18  honn,  25  minates,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  retarded  by  the  re- 
Astance  of  the  water  itself,  by  ooasts  and 
windA,  or  by  opposing  currents.  Whea 
snn  and  moon  happen  both  to  attract  at 
the  same  time,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  in- 
credibly heightened;  so  called  spring- 
tides rise  at  the  period  of  full  or  new 
moon,  rush  with  irresistible  power  high 
over  cliffs  and  chalky  ramparts,  their  gi- 
gantic arms  long  stretched  out  towards 
the  moon,  and  fall  upon  the  peaceful 

El&in  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  terrified 
Qsbandman.  Still,  man  can  conquer 
even  the  great  magician  in  the  heavens. 
He  knows  the  hour  when  the  wild  army 
is  approaching,  he  floes  from  the  rage  of 
the  threatening  tide  waves,  or  he  builds 
ffigantio  walls,  against  which  they  dash 
hissing  and  roaring,  tremble  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  drawing  a  last,  full  breath,  and 
then  break  their  iron  front  in  harmless 
clouds  of  spray  and  foam. 

As  all  attraction  is  mutual,  the  earth 
also  causes  an  enormous  tide  on  the  moon 
81  times  stronger  than  that  which  pro- 
duces our  tides.  The  moon,  we  have 
seen,  turns  constantly  only  one  side  to- 
wards us ;  it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  so  immense  a  power  must 
have  produced  vast  changes  in  her  sur- 
fiico.  Some  believe,  on  this  account, 
that,  to  restore  the  balance,  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  have  fled 
to  the  opposite  side.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that,  thanks  to  the  loving  attrac- 
tion of  our  mother  earth,  the  side  turned 
towards  us  rises  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  regular  form  of  a  globe. 

But  the  great  ocean  does  not  alone 
show  the  attraction  of  the  moon  in  its 
tides;  the  huge  mass  of  air  that  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  is  likewise  exposed  to 
these  forces.  Ebb  and  tide  on  this  vast, 
unmeasured,  ocean,  are,  of  course,  not 
perceptible  far  down  in  its  depth,  where 
we  poor  men  breathe  painfully;  but 
only  on  the  surface,  to  which  even  the 
boldest  balloon  sailor  has  never  yet 
risen,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  delicate 
changes  of  susceptible  barometers.  The 
latter  are,  however,  extremely  minute ; 
only  from  time  to  time  some  great  cur- 
rent in  the  atmosphere  rushes  down  into 
the  deep  of  the  transparent  ocean,  and 
tells  us  in  a  roaring  tornado  or  the  de- 
structive violence  of  a  fearful  hurricane, 
of  the  mysterious  movements  in  the  airy 
waves,  that  were  charmed  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  moon,  and  tried  to  leave 
their  mother  earth  to  hasten  to  the  be- 
witching island  in  the  blue,starry  heavens. 


But  there  is  another  strong,  binding 
tie  that  makes  us  thankful  for  the  pre- 
cious things  put  forth  by  the  moon. 
She  has  been  the  oldest  and  safest  teacher, 
to  whom  mankind  ever  listened.  Even 
the  old  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians, 
and  Greeks,  whilst  they  worshiped  her 
as  a  goddess,  failed  not  carefully  to  ob- 
serve the  changes  in  her  pale  face  and 
by  them  to  measure  their  time.  Like  a 
faithful  porter,  she  has  ever  stood  at  the 
gates  of  the  great  heavens  with  their 
countless  stars,  and  taught  us  how  to 
find  times  and  distances.  In  the  cpper 
rooms  of  the  eighth  story  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Babylon,  in  the  dark  halls  of 
the  vast  temples  of  Egypt,  sat  the  hoary 
priests  of  antiquity,  and  watched  the 
wanderings  of  the  great  star  of  the 
night,  thus  to  order  the  times  of  the 
year  and  the  labors  of  man.  The  moon 
has  taught  us  the  secrets  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry ;  she  was  the  first  mathe- 
matician, she  aided  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation ;  she  taught  historians  the  order 
of  great  events,  and  gave  to  the  priests 
of  mankind  their  lofty  positions  by  con- 
fiding to  them  the  secret  of  her  constant 
changes.  Now,  our  astronomers  make 
her  the  mirror  on  which  the  earth  throws 
her  image,  when  the  Sun  is  behind  both, 
and  thus  prove  on  the  moon's  quiet  sur- 
face, the  round  form  of  our  globe.  The 
faint,  uncertain  light,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  first  quarter  fills  up  the  rest  of 
the  round  orb,  serves  them  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  the  light  which  the  earth 
diffuses.  The  perturbations  in  her  mo- 
tions teach  them  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  earth,  make  known 
their  form  and  reveal  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  latter.  Eclipses  must 
serve  as  a  means  to  measure  the  height 
of  lunar  mountains,  and  to  investigate 
more  closely  the  secrets  of  the  sun  itself, 
and  when  the  moon  covers  fixed  stars, 
they  learn  by  it  the  velocity  of  light,  the 
distance  of  those  stars  and  the  density 
of  our  own  atmosphere. 

From  consideration  of  such  signal  ser- 
vices rendered  to  grateful  mankind,  we 
mii^ht  well  grant  the  moon  a  word  now 
and  then  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather. 
But  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  this 
respect  has  been  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed. Neither  the  barometer  itself,  nor 
the  most  careful  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  space  of  28  years  in  the  North, 
during  60  years  in  the  Tropics,  show  any 
reliable  influence  of  the  moon  on  our 
weather.  Still  the  world  adheres  with 
ft  constancy,  worthy  of  a  better  caus^ 
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to  the  imoient  belief.  The  fiuthfhl  pre- 
fer their  own  observations  to  those  of 
abstract  science,  as  they  call  it,  and  in- 
fiist  upon  it  that  a  change  in  the  moon 
produces  a  change  in  the  weather ;  what 
their  grand-parents  taught  them,  they 
faithfully  hand  down  to  grand-ohildren. 
"We  all  have  a  tendency  to  explain  mys- 
teries by  new  mysteries,  and  as  no  sci- 
ence has  yet  been  able  to  enter  into  the 
great  laboratory  where  rain  and  sunshine 
are  manufactured,  the  world  finds  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  lay  that  duty 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  good 
old  moon,  and  to  make  her,  in  a  new 
sense,  ^^  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven." 

But  as  among  the  chaff,  many  a  plump 
good  grain  may  be  found,  so  the  vast 
mass  of  superstitions  about  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  life  on  earth,  also  con- 
tains, every  now  and  then,  a  particle  of 
truth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  wood 
cut  at  the  time  of  an  increasing  moon 
is  more  perishable  than  that  out  at 
other  periods,  for  repeated  and  careful 
observations  made  in  the  West  Indios 
confirm  the  long^cherished  opinion. 
Many  farmers,  also,  firmly  believe  that 
all  grain  sown  under  an  increasing  moon 

Srospers  better  than  others.  That  the 
ght  of  the  moon  must  have  some  little 
influence  on  vegetation,  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  fact  that  plants, 
which  had  been  bleached  in  darkness, 
recovered  their  green  color  by  exposure 
to  moonliffht  only. 

The  sicK  know  the  influence  of  the 
moon  unfortunately,  but  too  well.  Goi- 
tres swell  periodically  with  the  f\ill 
moon;  liver-complaints  become  worse 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  insane  sufifer 
by  more  violent  attacks  of  rage.  Death 
itself,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  waits 
for  the  tide,  that  is  for  the  moon.  It  is 
much  to  bo  regretted  that  science,  with 
hauglity  disregard,  has  thrown  these  po- 
pular notions  aside,  without  an  attempt 
to  sift  them,  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
fail  to  deprive  us  of  much  that  might 
otherwise  become  not  only  interesting, 
but  even  valuable.  Since  we  have  en- 
tered deeper  into  the  secrets  of  life; 
since  we  know  how  incredibly  delicate 
are  the  functions  of  our  nerves;  since 
wo'Can  no  longer  deny  the  mysterious 
effects  of  magnetism,  even  though  we 
may  look  upon  them  only  as  symptoms 
of  disease  and  self-illusion;  since  we 
have  to  admit  the  efllcacy  of  light,  even 
when  human  eyes  perceive  it  no  longer 


— ^it  is  snrely  high  lime  that  we  should 
try  to  find  the  grain  of  truth  which  is 
in  every  fable,  in  these  superstitions  also. 
We  are  aware  that  men  of  science  are 
sedulously  employed  in  this  noble  under- 
taking, and  that,  for  instance,  in  medi- 
cine very  remarkable  results  have  already 
been  obtained. 

This  practical  tendency  need  not  de« 
stroy  the  sweet,  magio  charm,  which  the 
moon  now,  as  of  old,  exercises  over  the 
sonl  of  man.  The  poet  tells  us  to-day, 
as  he  did  yesterday,  how  the  mountains 
kneel  before  Gk>d  in  silent  prayer,  when 
the  peace  of  the  sabbath  reigns  all 
around,  how  the  host  of  stars  light  up 
the  gi^tio  temple,  and  the  moon  hangs, 
as  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  man^s  wor- 
ship, high  above  the  eternal  altar  of  na- 
ture. The  painter  studies  the  quaint, 
fairy  lights  of  the  pale  orb,  as  it  pours 
its  mild  radiance  over  field  and  town. 
The  lover  communes  with  the  tender 
amber  round  which  the  moon  spreads 
about  her,  moving  through  a  fleecy 
night,  and  the  pained  heart  finds  sweet 
comfort  in  her  peaceful  silver  light.  The 
Arctic  traveller  blesses  her  as  she  lights 
up  with  her  faint  but  ever-welcome 
fJEivor,  the  long,  cold  polar  night ;  and  the 
people  at  ]arge,look  up  to  her  for  myste- 
rious blessings.  For  many  are  the  charms 
of  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  not  known 
to  the  man  of  science.  How  peace- 
fully and  kindly  she  smiles  through  the 
window  upon  the  little  bed  of  the  infant, 
and  wakes  in  its  childish  mind  a  thou- 
sand strange  and  fanciful  notions,  until 
gentle  slumber  closes  those  pure  inno- 
cent eyes  t  Teasing  and  playing,  she  will 
come  between  that  loving  couple  in  the 
dark  bower,  and  break  in  upon  their 
sweet,  silent  communion.  Beautiful  as 
some  fair  saint,  serenely  moving  on  her 
way  in  hours  of  trial  and  distress,  she 
watches  like  a  mild,  faithful  companion 
by  the  side  of  the  sick-bed ;  moving  on 
with  peace  and  heavenly  comfort  in  her 
sweet,  pale  face,  she  soothes  the  weary 
eye  and  shortens  the  long,  painful  night. 
Inspiration  itself  has  asked,  ^^Who  is 
she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
fiur  as  the  moonf"  At  lost  her  gentle 
pilgrimage  is  ended ;  sinking  silently  she 
dr(»ps  down  behind  the  sky,  a  faithftil 
witness  of  the  brigliter  light  that  is  to 
follow  after  this  faint  moonlight  life, 
and  a  gladsome  prophet  of  the  abun- 
dance of  peace  which  the  Almighty  has 
promised  as  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 
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THE    WATER    LILY. 

¥E  were  together  by  a  lonely  river ; 
A  little  shndy  river, 

A  rock-strewn,  restless  river, 

A  swift  and  sparkling  river. 

Whose  waters  were  for  ever 
Twisting  and  hurrying  roand  the  gnarled  roots, 
And  shooting  silent  under  mossy  banks 
Of  fragrant  moulds,  and  heaps  of  last  yearns  leaves. 
Far  upward,  where  the  bougtis  and  sky  were  blent 
With  snowy  islands  on  the  quivering  blue, 
In  tender  beauty,  like  a  waking  dream, 
Tlie  sun  wove  golden  threads  among  the  leaves, 
And  interlacing  lightly  pencilled  twigs. 
And  glorified  the  early  summer^s  green. 
We  wandered  there  through  half  the  morning  hours, 
And  silently  along  that  forest  stream 
My  loved  one  sought  the  water-lily's  homo. 
But  I  could  find  no  words  to  tell  her  what  I  sought 

While  still  that  foaming  river, 

That  rushing,  headlong  river. 

That  deep,  impetaous  river. 

Most  passionately  ever, 
From  out  its  secret  works  revealed  what  I  would  say. 

Still  we  strayed  on,  although  no  flowers  appeared 

In  all  its  tangled  course.    But  side  by  side 

In  the  young  summer  of  unspoken  love, 

We  followed  still  for  hours  that  wayward  river ; 

'Mid  labyrinths  of  rocks  and  fallen  trees, 

Where  the  stream  disappeared,  to  be  revealed 

By  its  sweet  voice  alone.    She  seldom  spoke, 

But  ever  warbled,  full  of  happiness, 

liOw  snatches  of  sweet  songs ;  and  woodland  birds 

Gave  timid  answer  from  the  forest  depths, 

And  still  the  wild  and  wandering  little  stream 

Gurgled  its  undersong  amid  the  stones. 

And  pine  leaves  breathed  their  low  mysterious  sighs. 

But  still  the  hurrying  river. 

The  flashing,  dancing  river. 

The  leaf-strewn,  mnrmuring  river, 

The  clear  and  pebbly  river. 

Quietly,  pensively  ever, 
Whispered  the  earnest  words  I  dared  not  say. 

Now  had  we  wandered  to  a  glassy  pool 
Wliere  the  tired  stream  lay  resting  for  awhile. 
And  speckled  trout  were  glancing  to  and  fro, 
Their  shadows  darting  o'er  the  rippled  sand, 
Or  poised  and  wavering  o'er  the  gleaming  depth. 
Blue  dragon  flies  were  noverlng  in  the  sun, 
And  rushes  on  the  brink  grew  green  and  broad, 
And  one  great  oak  O'ercanopied  the  place. 
And  there  at  last  the  virgin  queen  of  flowers 
Lay  lightly  floating  in  her  purity, 
And  borne  upon  the  waves,  her  spreading  leaves 
Sought  like  a  lovely  fleet  of  fairy  rafts 
The  tiny  bays  and  inlets  of  the'pool. 
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While  still  the  sunlit  river, 
The  silent,  glassy  river, 
The  softly  dreaming  river, 
Tlie  lily-blossomed  river, 
With  earnest  longing  ever 
Gazed  on  my  love  and  breathed  what  I  would  say. 

She  bent  towards  the  pure  and  nymph-like  flowers. 
And  her  faoe  glowed  and  brightened,  and  she  crieo, 

Give  me  my  water-lily, 

My  best-beloved  flower  I 
Another  moment,  and  the  prize  was  hers. 
And  from  my  hand  receiving  it,  she  kissed 
The  snowy  leaves,  inhaling  its  perfume. 
And  as  she  stood  there,  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
So  like  the  flower  she  loved ;  her  golden  hair 
Lit  by  a  sunbeam,  and  her  snow-white  dress 
Half  hidden  by  her  graceful  sea-green  scarf — 
The  river  lent  me  words  at  last,  to  speak 
All  that  its  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice 
Uad  murmured  for  me  through  the  quiet  noon. 
I  stretched  my  arms  towoffds  my  love,  and  cried, 

Give  me  my  waler  lily. 

My  best-beloved  flower  1 
And  in  those  arms  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart, 
And  knew  my  flower  was  mine ! 

And  still  the  lonely  river. 

The  sweet,  enchanted  river, 

The  golden,  gleaming  river. 

The  tender  -smiling  river. 

With  its  deep  voices  ever, 
Told  to  our  hearts  all  that  we  could  not  say. 
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¥£  wish  to  consider  Mr.  Choate  class  of  intellectual  and  bodily  gifts, 
solely  as  an  orator,  and  to  allude  to  may  make  himself  a  very  creditable 
any  other  qualities  of  mind  or  body  orator.  And  Mr.  Ohoate  is  a  magnifi- 
which  he  may  profess,  only  as  they  bear  cent  example  of  this  truth.  For  he  is 
upon  his  oratory.  We  do  not  consider  one  who,  by  effort  and  specific  mental 
lir.  Choate  a  natural  orator — a  horn  ora-  trfuning,  has  brought  all  his  intellectual 
tor.  We  consider  him  the  first  and  fore-  beauty  and  wealth  to  the  tip  of  his 
most  of  made  orators.  His  mind  and  his  tougne.  But  he  is  a  manufacture,  not  a 
will  have  formed  the  elements  and  creation.  And  yet,  just  as  the  fabrics  of  y 
talents  which  nature  gave  him,  into  an  art  are  often  far  more  beautiful  and  use- 
orator  of  the  highest  mark.  Lord  Ches-  liil  than  the  raw  work  of  nature,  so  he, 
terfield,  in  bis  letters  to  his  son,  continu-  as  he  stauds  before  us,  the  manufacture 
ally  told  him  that  any  man  of  reasonable  of  the  fine  arts,  is  more  delightful  to 
abilities  might  make  himself  an  orator,  hear,  and  inspiring  to  look  upon,  and  far 
The  son  tried  his  best,  and  broke  down  higher  in  tlie  scale  of  being,  than  any 
liopelessly,  the  very  first  time  he  got  on  mere  creation  of  pulse  and  passion. 
his  legs  in  the  House  of  Com mous.  While  A  natural  orator,  we  think  one  whose 
then  this  sweeping  proposition  is  not  capital  power  is  in  his  character  and  pas- 
true  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  siou ;  and  in  whom  these  qualities  are 
true  that  any  man,  possessing  a  certain  so  plaidy  and  spontaneously  developed 
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that  he  would  be  successfully  eloouent, 
with  little  art  aud  less  learning.  These 
he  may  add,  ■  but  he  could  be  very  ef- 
fective without  them.  In  the  passion  and 
the  character  of  such  men  lurks  the  ma- 
gic— their  amazing  will,  their  triumphal 
overbearingness,  their  spontaneous,  irre- 
sistible sell-assertion.  Every  now  and 
then  there  comes  along  some  itinerant 
preacher,  or  spiritual  tinker,  or  rescued 
dram-drinker,  or  other  sort  of  person, 
who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  strong, 
sturdy  character,  and  his  equally  strong 
animal  passion,  not  set  forth  in  any  dic- 
tionary words,  but  in  common  talk,  lifts 
great  audiences  to  dizzy  heights  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  stirs  unwonted  throbbings 
in  men^s  hearts.  Chatham  and  Patrick 
Ilonry  were  natural  orators  of  superior 
order.  And  Henry  Clay  was  of  the 
same  school.  He,  however,  superadded 
much,  but  he  was  a  native-born  after  all. 
When,  in  his  magniiicent  moments, 
men  saw  him  agitate  the  Senate  into  a 
fury,  and  then,  as  one  born  to  command, 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm,  they  felt  in  their  inmost  soul, 
that  ho  had  nature's  patent  for  his  orato- 
rio tyranny.  When  Mirabeau  one  day 
screamed  into  the  startled  ear  of  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
words,  "  When  I  shake  my  terrible  locks, 
all  France  trembles,"  ho  said  what  re- 
quired no  learning  to  say,  but  they  were 
mighty  words  and  they  shook  the  Assem- 
bly. 

We  don't  think  any  great  natural  ora- 
tor could  be  a  great  lawyer.  His  tem- 
perament must  sweep  him  too  much  for 
the  severe  and  accurate  research  and 
application  which  law  demands  of  her 
votaries.  The  orator,  too,  reasons  emi- 
nently in  the  concrete,  in  pictures,  and 
in  deductions  which  are,  logically  speak- 
ing, gymnastic  jumps,  over  which  his 
hearer  must  go  only  by  the  bridge  of 
sympathy,  not  logic.  The  disciple  of  the 
black-letter  abhors  the  concrete,  as  na- 
ture does  a  vacuum,  and  revels  in  the 
abstract  But  the  orator  of  mind  can 
combine  both  these  elements.  He  can 
be  a  great  lawyer  or  logician,  and  an 
orator  also.  Cicero,  wo  have  always 
thought,  belonged  to  this  set,  and  was  of 
course  the  greatest  of  his  race.  Mira- 
beau had  something  of  both  these  quali- 
ties, and  wonderfully  displayed  them, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  set  harangue,  most 
logically  reasoned  and  prepared,  he  saw 
the  stormy  house,  still  unsubdued.  He 
had  taken  his  seat,  but  he  rose  again,  he 
rushed  to  the  tribune,  and  rolled  forth 


instantly  a  tide  of  burning  periods, 
wholly  unpremeditated,  which  went 
crashing  and  tearing  into  the  ears  of  liis 
adversaries  like  so  many  hot  shot. 

This  combination  of  diverse  powers  is 
of  course  indispensable  to  the  truly 
great  advocate — aud  this  Mr.  Choate  ex- 
hibits in  the  most  thorough  develop- 
ment of  each.  His  main  power  is  by  no 
means  in  native  force  of  character ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  lies  chiefly  in  passion. 
His  sensibilities  we  should  judge  to  have 
been  by  nature  lively,  and  his  mind, 
grasping  things  with  great  brightness 
and  fullness  of  detail,  and  calling  into 
play  with  corresponding  intensity  the 
api)ropriate  accompanying /<5cZin^«,  has 
thus  forced  them  into  an  overstrained 
activity,  by  constantly  working  them  into 
violent  play.  But  we  very  much  doubt 
if  there  was  any  wild  natural  out-gush- 
ing of  oratorio  feeling,  self-created  and 
incapable  to  be  kept  in  or  tamed  down. 
,  He  is  a  great  actor,  an  artist  of  the  first 
/rate,  but  an  actor  after  all.  We  rather 
think  from  the  piles  of  written  sheets, 
behind  which  he  rises  to  address  a  jury, 
and  which  disappear  one  by  one,  as  the 
speech  rolls  on,  that  every  word  of  the 
eloquent  and  impassioned  argument  is 
.  all  there,  cut  and  dried.  To  analyze  his 
power,  then,  we  must  trace  the  threads 
of  the  intellectual  fabric,  warp  and' 
woof,  and  imagine  it  deUvered  with 
.  vehement  will  to  persuade,  and  energetio 
'ftrvor  to  hammer  it  home,  but  deriving 
no  other  aid  or  appliance  whatever  from 
delivery ;  hardly  anything  of  the  impe- 
rial command,  the  basilisk  eye,  the  un- 
tamable spirit  rushing  forth,  mocking 
and  defying  opposition;  but  we  must 
track  the  curious  working  of  a  grand 
machine — the  intellect ;  patient,  steady, 
pressing,  storming  by  turns — sometimes 
bearing  down  opposition  gradually  and 
piece  by  piece,  and  sometimes  knocking 
it  in  the  head.  We  heard  Webster  onoe, 
in  a  sentence  and  a  look,  crush  an  honr^s 
argument  of  the  curious  workman;  it 
was  most  intellectually  wire-drawn  and 
hair-splitting,  with  Grecian  sophistry, 
and  a  subtlety  the  Leontine  Gorgias 
might  have  envied.  It  was  about  two 
car- wheels,  which  to  common  eyes  looked 
as  like  as  two  eggs ;  but  Mr.  Choate,  by  a 
fine  line  of  argument  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee,  and  a  discourse 
on  ^Hhe  fixation  of  points,''  so  deep 
and  fine  as  to  be  lost  in  obscurity,  showed 
the  jury,  there  was  a  heaven- wide  differ- 
ence between  them.  ^^But,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,    aud    his  great   eyee   opened 
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wide  and  black,  as  he  stared  at  the  big 
twin  wheels  before  him,  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  there  they  are— look  at  'em." 
— and  as  he  pronounced  this  answer,  in 
tones  of  vast  volume,  the  distorted 
wheels,  seemed  to  shrink  back  again  into 
their  original  similarity,  and  the  long 
argument  on  the  *^ fixation  of  points" 
died  a  natural  death.  It  was  an  example 
of  the  ascendency  of  mere  char€tcter  over 
mere  intellectuality ;  but  eo  lanoh 
gtoato*^  aevertheleaai,  the  iiiUlleatnilirjr. . 
lie  has  not,  then,  any  of  those  remark- 
ably rare  and  bold  traits  of  character, 
cou.<«picuous  enough  singly  to  account 
for  his  forensic  supremacy.  When  not 
actually  in  a  fight^  he  is  quiet,  facile, 
accommodating,  and  bland.  Ton  would 
by  no  meaDs  suspect  the  volcanic  ener- 
gies lurking  beneath,  from  any  appear- 
ances on  the  surface.  In  his  wan,  and 
worn,  and  bloodless,  but  beoignant  face, 
you  would  see  enough  to  suspect  intel- 
lectual treasures  stowed  up,  and  an  inn^ 
life  of  strange  and  unusual  topics  and 
movement.  He  looks  as  if  he  moved 
about  in  his  own  mysterious  solitude 
for  ever,  whether  in  crowds  or  all  alone ; 
like  some  stray  child  of  a  land  bathed  in 
Bunset  beauty,  musing  ever  on  warm 
Arabian  skies,  and  the  burning  stars  and 
gorgeous  bloom  of  the  hanging-gardens 
of  his  home.  But  his  mere  oratorio 
presence  is  nothing.  And  therefore  he 
never  impresses  an  audience,  especially  a 
professional  one,  witli  a  sense  of  his 
greatness,  till  he  does  something,  till  he 
apeaks  or  acts  in  the  legal  drama.  We 
•ee  no  external  symptom  of  overpower- 
ing native  character;  no  symptom  of 
anything  which  would  make  you  think 
that  that  man,  by  his  grand  movement, 
by  his  basilisk  eye,  by  his  uplifted  arm, 
might  strike  dumb  opposition,  and  palsy 
hate.  And  yet  we  liave  seen  him  when 
in  battle,  his  battle  that  of  thoughts  and 
words,  standing  right  over  a  legal  ad- 
versary with  outstretched  arm,  with 
eye  burning  black  with  smothered  fire, 
and  face  white  with  a  deathlike  pallor, 
.  his  form  erect,  his  brow  more  spacious, 
and  the  dark  cnrly  looks  on  his  temples 
fluttering  about  and  waving,  and  uplift- 
ing like  battle-flagis  to  flaunt  defiance  at 
the  foe — and  tJien  he  looked  the  oratorio 
war-god. 

Why  was  this?  It  was  because  at 
those  moments  his  mind^  wherein  his 
power  lies,  was  all  kindled  and  crowded, 
and  stretching  with  thought,  and  burst- 
ing with  intellectual  passion.  It  was 
the  burning  and  beaming  mind  of  the 


man,  which  lit  the  bold  glance  in  his 
eye,  and  lifted  and  brightened  his  proud 
crest.  Like  all  the  first-class  orators,  he 
has  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature  the 
Titan  forge  and  the  Cyclopean  fires  for 
the  manufacture  of  great  effects ;  but  the 
I  flames  to  enkindle  them  come  from  his 
yintellectt  not  from  his  soul.  His  com- 
bustions catch  from  his  brain,  not  from 
his  blood. 

It  is  not  80  with  the  born  orator. 
When  he  rises  to  speak,  his  sensibilities, 
bodily  and  mental,  stimulate  his  mind, 
not  his  mind  the  sensibilities ;  his  mind 
does  not  start  his  blood,  his  blood  sets 
his  mind  going. 

We  must  explore,  then,  the  sources  of 
Mr.  Ohoate's  achievement  chiefly  in  his 
mind.  And  his  intellectual  enginery 
may  be  all  generally  summed  up  and 
grouped  in  a  few  capital  heads,  thus. 

At  the  basis  of  all  lies  undoubtedly  a 
strong,  vigorous,  masculine  understand- 
ing. He  has  at  once  an  observing  and 
an  organizing  mind;  an  eye  hawk-like 
for  the  perception  of  particulars,  and  a 
logical  faculty  sturdy  and  severe  to  gene- 
ralize and  group  them.  As  Mr.  Webster 
said,  in  his  eulogy  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
"  He  grasps  his  point  and  holds  it."  Su- 
perficial observers,  remarking  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  metaphoric  style,  and  the 
poetical  abandonment  of  his  passion, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  gay 
structure  of  his  arguments  was  flimsy ; 
but  let  them  strike  their  heads  against 
it  and  they  would  see.  For  in  his  wild- 
est and  most  flaming  outbreak  of  even  an 
occasional  oration,  seaming  almost  a  mere 
jubilate  of  conscious  enthusiasm,  there  is 
a  massive,  well-set  frame- work  and  firm 
foundation.  That  mastery  of  the  law, 
in  its  learning  and  its  severest  applica- 
tion, with  which  he  daily  conquers  in  the 
courts,  that  entire  memory  and  command 
of  the  thousand  facts  and  details  of  a 
complicated  case,  which  every  argument 
evinces,  would  alone  show  how  firm  and 
solid  was  tlie  texture  of  his  mind.  More 
than  once  has  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  remarked  that  that  tribunal  listen- 
ed to  no  man  with  more  respect  on 
naked  abstract  legal  points ;  and  we  our- 
selves have  heard  ono  of  tlie  oldest,  dry- 
est,  keenest,  ablest  and  most  fancy- 
withered  lawyers  at  our  bar  say,  that 
on  the  closest  question  of  contingent  re- 
mainders or  executory  devises,  he  would 
trust  liufus  Choate's  lepral  learning  and 
logic  as  soon  as  any  leader ^s  ia  tlie  law. 
But  we  are  discussing  him  as  an  orator^ 
not  as  a  lawyer,  and  we  oite  it  only  as  a 
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proof  of  the  strength  of  his  mind,  wliich 
forms  a  capital  element  of  liis  oratory. 

In  truth  he  has  a  gladiatorial  intellect^ 
in  strength  as  well  as  combativeness. 
I         Intimately  blended  witli  this  power, 
I     and  giving  light  and  vi^city  to  all  its 
>     operations,  is  that  regal  faculty  which  in 
him  id  beyond  all  measure  splendid,  his 
imagination  and  fancy ;  and  this  flames 
ever  on  the  iron  chain  of  his  logic,  Hko 
the  electric  spark  flashing  on  the  iron 
road  of  its  telegraphic  course.    He  can 
present  his  thought  as  bald  and  bare  as 
bleacliing  bones,  but  he  prefers  to  give  it 
forth,  as  it  first  comes  to  him,  embodied 
in  beauty  and  robed  in  splendor.     You 
can  hardly  ever  listen  to  him  ten  minutes 
anywhere   without  being  waked  up  by 
some  surprising  imaginative  analogy  or 
fanciful  illustration.     In  court  or  with  an 
audience  this   warm  imagery   appears, 
equally  when  in  an  insurance  case,  ho 
apostrophizes  "  the  spirit  which  leads  the 
philanthropy  of  two  hemispheres  to  the 
icy  grave   of   Sir  John   Franklin,"    or 
when  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he  conjures  up 
before  the  eyes  of  a  wildly  applauding 
poHtical  assembly,  a  vision  beauteous  of 
I  "the  dark-eyed  girls  of  Mexico  wailing 
1  to   the  light    guitar^ah  I    woe  is  me, 
M  Alharaa,  for  a  thousand  years ;"  and  by 
^m  the  vividness  of  his  conception  and  the 
^M  corresponding  intensity  of  his  delivery, 
^H  causing  the  people  almost  to  hear  with 
^B  the  nicirtal  ear,  the  long  lament  as  of  the 
^B  daughters  of  Judea  over  a  ruined  land — 
^H  Bounds  the  most  melancholy  of  all  the 
^m  sorrow-stricken  fields  of  earth. 
^H      But  reason  and   fancy  would  do  tho 
^H  orator  no  good,  without  an  emotional 
^H  and  kindling  temperament;  a  physical 
mP  warmth,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  emo- 
tional susceptibility.    Poets  often  have 
the  latter,  but  no  physical  tire  and  ardor ; 
orators  often  have  the  former  but  no 
fonciful  brightness.     lie  has  both.     But 
as  we  intimated  in  the  outset^  his  animal 
sensibility  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
his  intellectual  sensibility.     And  in  him 
this  is  as  keen  as  it  was  in  an  Ionian 
Greek.    No  child  of  Athens,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of* the  moonlighted  Parthe- 
non, ever  felt  his  nostrils  "quiver,  or  his 
heart  expand  with  more  genuine  intel- 
lectual sentimentality,  than  he  is  con- 
scious of,  when   at   the  bidding  of  his 
quickening  fancy  there  rises  full  on  the 
mirror  of  his  mind  the  radiant  architect- 
ure of  some  great  argument. 

And  in  these  capital  characteristics  we 
have  in  a  large  view  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  his  oratory ;  the  solidity  of  un- 


derstanding which  fixes  the  tongh  and 
close-clamped  frame-work  of  his  crea- 
tions, the  imagination  which  clothes  and 
J)aints  thum  with  the  roses  and  the  gar- 
ands,  and  the  Tyrian  colors  of  an  inex- 
haustible fanc}',  and  breathes  over  tliem 
the  beauty  not  born  of  earth  ;  and  the 
sensibility  which  stirs  our  life-blood  like 
the  mountain  bugle,  or  touches  the 
scaled  fountain  of  our  tears,  like  a  tone 
from  the  spirit-laud. 

And  hence  sj)ring3  his  most  remarka- 
ble and  unparalleled  ability,  to  take  any 
part  of  his  subject,  whether  a  theme,  or 
a  part  of  evidence  given  on  the  stand, 
and  force  it  altogether  out  of  its  natural 
relations,  by  conceiving  it  with  uimatu- 
ral  intenseness  in  his  own  mind,  and 
then,  by  his  mingled  imagination  and 
sensibility  and  wealth  of  language,  in- 
vesting it  with  a  character  not  its  ovm, 
rainbow  hues  or  sulphureous  fires,  as  he 
chooses,  and  commending  it  thus  at  will 
to  the  benediction  or  the  malediction  of 
all  men.  How  often  .have  we  seen  the 
opposite  counsel  in  a  case,  utterly  pnz- 
zled  and  baftied  by  the  strange  way  in 
which  Choate  seemed  to  be  j>utting  the 
facts  to  the  jury  ;  and  interrupting  him 
again  and  again  in  vain,  met  and  foiled 
every  time  by  the  rei)ly,  "  Do  I  mis-state 
the  facts?  I'm  only  arguin/f  upon 
them."  And  the  discomfited  interrupt- 
er would  sink  back  in  despair,  utterly 
unable  to  detect  precisely  where  was  the 
error,  yet  feeling  sure  that  he  had  beard 
no  such  evidence.  The  fact  was,  Choate 
had  tho  basis  fact  all  right — he  was  only 
painting  and  inflaming  it  with  his  own 
colors;  but  tlio  paints  on  his  palette, 
were  to  his  adversarj'^s  as  the  sky  of 
Italy  to  the  sky  of  Sweden,  and  they 
were  brought  out  on  his  canvas  in  even 
more  perplexing  and  bewildering  hue, 
by  the  impassioned  heat  of  his  unbridled 
sensibility.  ^O 

Again  and  again  have  wo  seen  this 
imaginative  conception,  and  distorting 
description,  and  passionate  expression, 
giving  birth  to  an  inspiring,  contagious, 
and  irresistible  enthusiasm,  CArry  him 
right  over  weak  spots  in  the  argument 
of  the  case,  as  the  skater  swift  as  light 
skims  in  safety  tho  cracking  and  bend- 
ing ice.  Scarlet .  Lord  Abinger  used  to 
wheedle  juries  across  tlie  weak  places, 
but  Choate  rarely  does  that — he  prefers 
to  rush  them  right  over. 

Brilliantly  was  this  capacity  exhibited 
in  the  case  i)f  Captain  Martin,  indicted 
in  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  for  casting 
away  his  vessel  oflT  San  DomiDgO|  with 
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the  intent  to  procare  the  insurance.  The 
government  had  been  at  the  cost  of  sen tl- 
&g  a  special  agent  to  Ilay ti  for  evidence, 
and  he  had  brought  back  witli  him  a 
black  man  from  Souloque's  empire,  called 
by  the  swelling  appellation  of  "Duke 
Pino."  All  the  other  evidence  wash' 
manageable,  but  his  testimony  was  very 
ugly.  lie  swore  po.sitively,  through  an 
interpreter,  that  he  dived  down  under 
water,  and  examined  the  logwood  cargo 
of  the  ship,  and  her  starboard  bow,  and 
ill  the  latter  he  found  a  great  smooth 
hole,  not  rough  enough  for  a  rock  to  have 
made,  and  which  evidently  was  the 
death-wound  of  the  ship.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  proof  of  the  government, 
might  bo  got  over,  some  of  them  indeed 
were  somewhat  favorable,  but  tliat  awful 
hole  threatened  to  swallow  up  case,  cap- 
tain, advocate,  and  all.  All  the  rest  ho 
mannged  adroitly  and  aptly,  but  when 
on  the  second  day  of  his  argument  to 
the  jury,  he  camo  to  that  part,  he  didn't 
blink  it  at  all,  he  rose  right  at  the  wall. 
He  told  the  jury  in  set  terms,  they  need 
not  think  he  was  afraid  of  that  dark 
duk/3,  butting  his  black  head  among  tiio 
logwood,  fathoms-deep  under  water ;  and 
tlien  all  at  once  he  opened  his  whole 
armament,  in  such  a  double  broadside  of 
eloquence,  and  fiction,  and  ridicule,  that 
Le  riddled  poor  Duke  Pino  himself  into 
a  perfect  honeycomb.  And  then  taking 
advantage  of  a  felicitous  circumstance 
in  the  captain's  conduct,  to  wit,  that  he 
did  not  iiy  when  first  accused,  he  con- 
cluded with  a  singularly  noble,  simple, 
and  scriptural  burst,  which  came  in  like 
some  grand  trumpet  choral,  to  crown  his 
lyrical  oration —  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  accused  man  paused,  ho  did 
not  fly,  for  he  turned  his  eyes  upward^ 
and  he  was  Uiinking  of  the  sublime  pro- 
mise, *  When  thon  goest  through  the  tire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  and  through 
the  deep  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.' "  And,  saying  these  words,  the 
great  advocate  sank  into  his  seat.  The 
jary  acquitted  the  captain,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  of  the  baronet 
IMno  to  America,  were  charged  by  the 
governments  wo  presume  to  "  profit  and 
loss,"  as  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Boston 
of  the  ducal  diver. 

Indeed,  such  and  so  inf^pirlng  is  his 
enthusiasm  and  fancy,  that  graver  minds 
than  juries  surrender  to  its  fascinations, 
and  more  than  once  the  granite  nature 
of  Webster  acknowledged  its  sway.  We 
remember  especially,  on  one  occasion, 
sitting  behind  him  on  the  little  seata 


where  the  American  bar  is  represented 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  last  resort 
in  America,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  hearing  him  turn  to 
the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer^  who  sat 
next  him,  with  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion, as  some  swelling  climax  of  Choate's 
elocjuence  pealed  upon  his  ear,  "Isn't 
that  fine;  isn't  that  beautiful?"  And 
again,  at  a  dinner  on  the  next  day,  we 
had  a  singular  pride  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  an  humble  admirer  of  the  subject  of 
the  laudation,  in  hearing  the  same  great 
oracle  break  out  with  a  sort  of  Johnson- 
ian weight  of  manner,  in  answer  to  a 
somewhat  depreciating  criticism  upon 
Ohoate  by  a  noted  New  York  lawyer, 
"  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Ohoate  is  a 
wonderful  man — he's  a  marvel^ 

In  estimating,  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  produces  his  oratorio 
fabrics,  however,  we  should  hardly  have 
a  just  view  if  wo  confined  the  considera- 
tion to  the  chief  elements  only.  There 
are  many  subordinate  instrumentalities 
evoked,  some  of  them  spontaneous,  and 
others  the  result  of  great  industry  spe- 
cifically applied.  The  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant is  the  instrument  by  which  all  liis 
powers  are  chiefly  made  useful,  but  the 
nne  prolongation  on  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  he  can  pick  up  a  needle,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  main  body  of  it,  by  which 
he  can  fell  an  oak  tree. 

To  the  solidity  of  understanding,  the 
picture-like  beauty  of  imagination,  and 
the  ardent,  heart- warming  glow  of  sen- 
sibility, all  of  which  first  catch  our  eye 
in  his  performances,  is  to  be  added  that 
which  comes  to  Mr.  Ohoate  from  an  un- 
flagging studiousness,  and  a  scholarly  and  j|  ^ 
acquis^itive  taste;  namely,  a  wonderful  I  •^ 
wealth  of  words,  beggaring  all  descrip-  | 
tion,  for  copiousness,  variety,  novelty 
and  effect.  Literary  allusions,  sparkling 
sentences,  and  words  freighted  with 
poetic  association,  are  so  stored  in  his 
memory,  apparently,  that  he  can  dres8 
his  thought  as  he  pleases,  plain,  or  in 
gay,  rhetorical  attire,  in  kitchen  gar-, 
ments,  or  in  coronation  robes.  And  this 
vast  command  of  language  is  of  immense 
importance  to  him  in  many  ways,  for 
first,  it  rolls  forth  in  such  an  unhesitat- 
ing and  unbroken  current,  that  the  ve- 
hement flow  and  rusli  of  the  speaker's 
feeling  and  passion  are  greatly  encourag- 
ed and  helped  by  it.  A  vehement^  head- 
long style  of  thought  must  have  a  wider 
and  more  unincumbered  channel  for  its 
course,  than  a  more  placid  but  less  mov- 
ing  stream.      "Give    me,"    said   the 
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younger  Pliny,  in  his  letters,  "  among  all 
the  Roman  speakers,  the  copious  and  the 
abuitdant  orator — he  alone  can  command 
me,  and  bear  me  as  he  will.  And  this 
is  as  trae  now  in  America,  as  it  was  then 
in  Rome.  Others  may  sometimes  equal- 
ly delight,  but  it  is  the  rapid,  sweeping, 
vehement  utterance  that  most  of  all 
takes  captive.  And  this  command  of 
words,  too,  enables  him  to  express  his 
precise  thooght,  in  its  minutest  shade  of 
meaning.  Very  few  men  in  the  world, 
can  say  exactly  what  they  mean ;  they 
can  approach  it,  and  go  about  it  and 
about  it,  but  never  hit  it ;  but  he,  when- 
ever he  cliooses  to  be  close  and  precise, 
can  not  only  reach  the  target,  but  hit 
the  "  buirs  eye  "  every  time. 

But  more  even  to  the  orator,  than 
freedom  of  feeling,  or  precision  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  ability  which  a  copious 
richness  of  diction  affords,  to  color  and 
gild  and  lift  up  his  idea  or  sentiment,  by 
words  which  are  in  themselves  meta- 
phors and  pictures,  and  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  descriptive  of  the  theme, 
but  yet  color  and  heighten  prodigiously 
its  impression  on  the  mind.  For  the 
Btyle  of  expression  is  not  simply  the 
dress  of  the  thought — it  is  the  embodi- 
ment, the  inearnation  of  the  thought ; 
as  the  discriminating  Frenchman  said, 
*^  the  stylo  is  the  man,"  so  also  it  is  true 
that  the  style  is  the  thought ;  you  can't 
separate  them  any  more  than  you .  can 
cue  asunder  the  beating  of  the  orators 
heart  from  the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and 
the  flushing  of  his  cheefc.  And  so  com- 
plete is  this  identiflcatioa,  that  the  com- 
mon thought  married  to  immortal  words 
is  apotheosized  itself.  A  late  critic  on 
Demosthenes  has  suggested  justly,  that 
the  reason  why  the  prince  of  orators 
seems  tame  to  us,  as  we  read  him,  is, 
that  we  cannot  take  in  fully  and  feel  the 
full  association  and  metaphoric  image 
which  each  word  conveyed  to  every 
Athenian  whose  cars  tingled  as  he  stood 
in  the  agora  before  him.  To  dt)  that, 
would  demand  an  Athenian  life  and  con- 
versation. 

Warriors  on  the  eve  of  the  fight  have 
spoken  to  the  soldiery  in  words  which 
have  been  in  truth  half-battles,  and  al- 
ways to  the  orator,  the  winged  words 
of  rhetoric  will  go  fur  to  win  the  day. 
The  extraordinary  affluence  of  diction 
which  Mr.  Choato  possesses,  is  drawn 
from  all  the  sources  of  literature,  and 
men's  talk,  common  and  uncommon ; 
from  the  Bible  and  the  newspapers,  from 
Bome  Uomeric  stanza,  and  from  the  chat 


of  our  streets ;  from  books  the  people 
love,  and  books  they  never  heard  of; 
simple  words,  long-legged  words,  all 
mixed  up  and  stuck  together  like  some 
bizarre  mosaic,  showing  forth  some 
splendid  story,  in  all  its  mfinite  variety 
of  hues. 

Although  oratory  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  province  of  a  fine  art  is  to 
yield  pleasure  as  an  end^  yet  it  is  also  a 
useful  art.  and  therefore  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  language  is  only  admirable  in 
the  orator,  when  it  conduces  to  the 
deeper  and  more  intense  impression  of 
the  thought  upon  the  mind,  and  judged 
by  this  standard,  without  reference  to 
any  arbitrary  canons  of  taste,  we  think 
Mr.  Ghoate's  to(7r(2-ammunition,  is  a  most 
legitimate,  and  useful,  and  telling  charge 
for  his  oratoric  artillery. 

They  are  not  at  all  Jine  words  exclu- 
sively, there  is  nothing  of  kid-gloved 
dilettantism  in  his  vocabulary,  he  is  not, 
like  some  speakers,  who  scorn  to  deliver 
themselves  in  any  but  a  sort  of  rose- 
colored  rhetoric,  afraid  to  take  right  hold 
of  the  huge  paw  of  the  democracy  by 
language  coarse  and  homely,  and  inele- 
gant, but  full  of  strength,  and  grit,  and 
sense.  Indeed  often  you  will  see  and 
hear  in  his  jury  appeals,  a  classic  semof 
rarest  ray,  set  side  by  side  with  phrases 
smacking  strongly  of  the  very  slang  of 
the  streets.  But  the  talk  of  the  day, 
though  it  may  not  excite  men's  wonder, 
comes  home  to  their  bosoms  and  busi- 
ness; and  through  its  road  often  the 
highest  eloquence  may  move,  as  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  sage  Socrates 
talked  in  the  street  before  the  Pnyx  in 
Athens,  to  the  common  people  who 
passed  by;  illustrating  by  the  com- 
monest examples,  the  truths  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy. 

And  in  all  Mr.   Ohoate^s   language,, 
whether  common  or  uncommon,  there  1 
is  point,  object  and  meaning.    No  man  I 
can  call  his  wild  flights  of  metaphor  and  I 
imagery    forcible-feeble;     or    rank  his  I 
composition  as  belonging  to  the  spread-  I 
eagle  school ;  for  in  his  wildest  and  most  \ 
far-fetched  excursion  for  analogies,  liis 
flight  soars  from  such  a  massive  ground- 
work, that  though  the  adversary  smile, 
he  mu?t  also  shake;  just  as  the  gala  de- 
corations of  the  heavy  sides  of  a  three- 
decker  mantle  in  bright  bunting  her 
grim  batteries ;  but  tlirough  flowers  and 
through  ribbons,   we  see  all  tlie  time  J 
those    terrible    death-dealing,   powder- 
stained  muzzles  still  there. 

There  is  never  any  oolmnoss  or  sim- 
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plicity  in  Ins  general  composition.  It  is 
marked  throughout  by  a  character  of 
apparently  rather  morbid  mental  exag- 
geration. We  never  see  him  like  the 
8tatc,"^man  8inii)ly  propo:*ing,  and  grandly 
inveighing  or  insisting,  but  always  like 
the  orator  advocate,  idealizing  every- 
thing, and  forcing  it  out  of  all  its  natural 
and  just  relations.  His  disposition  pro- 
duces some  extraordinary  neighborhoods 
among  tliought^.  Things  that  never  be- 
fore dared  to  life  their  audacious  heads 
higher  than  the  sand,  he  sets  at  once 
y'  side  by  side  with  the  stars;  and  if  not- 
withstanding his  interposing  art,  they 
seem  as  uncomfortable  and  ill-matched 
OS  some  marriage-unions  of /more  corpo- 
real creations,  ho  breathes  over  them 
one  burst  of  eloquent  passion,  and  they 
settle  down  cosily  together. 

Over  all  his  work,  a  serio-oom?3  cast 
is  perceptible.  His  analogies  and  figures 
are  sometimes  designed  to  produce  mirth, 
and  then  he  always  brings  down  the 
Iiouse;  but  even  when  not  designed, 
there  is  often  such  a  funny  little  vein  of 
thought,  dashed  into  some  solemn  and 
high -keyed  conception,  like  a  woof  of 
woollen  shot  with  silver  tissues,  or  the 
black  marble  of  Egypt  veined  with  the 
yellow  gold,  that  it  provokes  a  quiet 
smile,  as  if  some  stage  tragedy-king 
should  crack  a  Joke ;  or  the  sepulchral 
Hamlet  give  one  rib-shaking  laugh.  In  a 
marine  criminal  case  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  lofty  flourish,  nshering  in  upon  the 
Btoge  of  his  thoughts,  like  the  motley 
cavalcades  of  a  circus  in  one  grand 
entrSe^  Captain  Parry  and  the  English 
crown,  eternal  snows  and  the  royal  en- 
terprise of  a  new  empire,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else  I  in  the  most  singular 
but  striking  juxtaposition,  his  whole 
manner  dignified,  fervent  and  lofty  in 
tlie  extreme — when  suddenly  he  gave 
the  oddest,  wildest  coAuter-stroko  of 
sentiment  we  ever  heard,  even  from  him, 
by  tnrning  to  a  leading  witness  who  had 
testified  against  him,  and  who  had  said 
in  cross-examination,  that  he  got  some 
of  his  opinions  from  the  policemen  of  the 
whaling  city  of  New-Bedford — ^turning 
right  to  him,  he  brought  down  roars  of 
langhter  on  his  devoted  head,  and  utter- 
ly demolished  the  weight  of  his  evidence 
by  shouting  out  the  sarcastic  and  funny 
inqairy :  *'  Pray,  what  opinions  do  the 
policemen  of  New  Bedford  hold  on  these 
things?  I  wonder  what  the  policemen 
of  New  Bedford  think  of  the  great, 
newly-di-usovered,  tranquil  sea,  encircling 
the  North  Pole!" 
VOL.  V. — ^28 


But,  while  his  elonuence  of  composi- 
tion cannot  be  called  distinctively  self- 
assured  and  statesman-like,  it  is  yet  ele- 
vated and  inspiring,  from  its  appeals  to 
the  whole  range  of   the  grander  and 
larger  virtues ;  to  magnanimity  and  to 
loftiness  of  soul.     Often  he  will  draw 
some    heart-comforting    scene,     which 
opens  to  us  the  paradise  of   youthful 
dreams,  where  eve^  noble  and  gallant 
,,    virtue  combines  to  set  its  seal,  for  the 
sole  purpose,  apparentl3%  of  raising  the 
^hearer's  mind  to  tlie  level  of  the  appeal 
he  is  about  to  make  to  him  in  the  name 
*  of  virtue  and  honor  itself.    ^^  I  appeal  to 

I  the  manliness  of  a  Boston  jury,"  he  often 
exclaims,  and  rarely  in  vain;  "I  appeal 
to  the  manhood  of  a  Massachusetts 
judge,"  he  sometimes  exclaims,  with  not 
universally  the  same  propitious  result. 

The  whole  movement  and  play  of  his 
mind  in  oratory  seems  largo  and  free ; 
and  the  broadest  generalizations  of  ab- 
stract truth  fall  from  his  lips,  maxims 
of  the  widest  application,  truths  eternal 
and  infinite,  maxims  and  aphorisms 
which  Edmund  Burke  might  have  ut- 
tered in  his  hour  of  most  philosophical 
frenzy.  From  these  universal  princi- 
ples and  the  higher  order  of  intellectual 
considerations,  the  nobilities  of  mind,  ho 
will  always  reason  whenever  the  subject 
tolerates  such  treatment.  But  though 
his  style  of  rhetoric  is  as  opulent  in 
tliought  as  it  is  oriental  in  diction,  it 
really  does  not  seem  as  rich  in  thought 
and  observation  as  it  is,  from  the  very 
splendor  of  the  words — ^it  has  wisdom 
without  parade,  the  parade  is  wholly  in 
the  dre38  of  the  ideas. 

But,  after  all,  we  feel  that  the  most 
general  traits  of  his  oratorio  compositions^ 
ore  to  be  summed  up  and  set  down  as 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  truth  and 
reason,     extravagance     and     intensity, 
beauty  and  pathos.    Nothing  is  too  wild, 
or  far-fetched,  or  intense  for  him  to  ut- 
ter in  his  oratorical   raptures.     Similes  * 
and  arguments  for  which  another  man  ^ 
■would  almost  bo  hooted  out  of  court,  ho  i 
can  say  with  profound  gravity  and  pro-  j 
digious  effect.    And  herein  as  much  as  ^ 
anywhere,  he  reveals  his  real  essential 
power,  for  the  force  of  his  will  and  his 
intellectual  passion  is  such,  that  he  com- 
pels us  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  admire 
and  sympathize  with  what  in  anotlier 
man^s  month  we  might  entirely  con- 
demn ;  for  when  he  seems  utterly  car- 
ried   away  himself  by  the  rush,  and 
storm,  and  glitter  of  passions  and  of  pic- 
tures, sweeping  over  his  mind,  we  go 
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-with  him  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  then,  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  subject,  or  how 
humble  the  place,  he  abandons  himself 
wholly  to  the  mood,  and  so  wonderful  is 
his  power  of  compelling  sympathy,  that 
he  will  at  once  lift  that  lowly  theme  into 
aerial  proportions,  cover  it  all  over  with 
the  banners  of  beauty,  and  for  a  moment 
seem  to  make  it  fit^for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  universe — and  few  will  laugh, 
and  all  will  wonder,  and  many  tremble 
with  delight.  Once,  in  a  cheap  case,  in 
a  criminal  court,  when  he  wished  to  tell 
the  jury,  that  the  circumstance  that  the 
defendant's  assignee  in  insolvency  paid 
but  a  small  dividend,  although  the  de- 
fendant had  been  a  very  wealthy  man, 
was  no  evidence  of  fraud  on  his  part 
(because  an  estate  turned  suddenly  into 
cash,  by  an  assignee  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  would  waste  and  net 
nothing  like  its  value),  he  contrived  to 
liken  the  property  melting  away  under 
that  assignee's  management,  to  the  scat- 
tering of  a  magnificent  mirage  under  the 
noonday  heat ;  and  rising  liigher  and 
higher  in  his  mood,  as  ho  saw  the  twelve 
pair  of  eyes  before  him  stretching  wide, 
we  well  remember  how,  in  loud  and 
pealing  accents,  ho  swept  in  glory 
through  the  climax  of  his  imagery  and 
his  argument,  by  this  astonishing  com- 
parison of  the  dry-goods  man's  bank- 
mptcy — "  So  havo'l  heard,  that  the  vast 
poesessions  of  Alexander  the  conqueror, 
crumbled  away  in  dying  dynasties,  in  the 
unequal  hands  of  his  weak  heirs/' 

And  again,  there  are  passages  scattered 
all  through  his  productions  of  the  most 
genuine  and  simple  poetry  and  pathos, 
as  unforced  and  natural  as  the  lines  of 
the  marvellous  child,  who  "  wrote  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  came;"  and 
blended  with  them,  there  are  other  pas- 
sages of  fiery  but  pure  poetry,  concep- 
tions which  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  emphatic  of  even  the 
flaming  cantos  distilled  from  the  darkest 
midniglit,  and  the  best  gin,  Ijy  the 
fevered  brain  of  Byron.  All  the  poetry 
there  is  in  anything,  his  genius  will  de- 
tect and  grasp,  as  surely  as  the  divining 
rod  points  to  the  golden  stratum  beneath 
the  soil;  for  he  has  been  always,  in  the 
education  of  his  faculties,  loyal  to  the 
Muses,  as  well  as  faithful  to  the  austerer 
claims  of  his  acknowledged  sovereign, 
the  sage  Themis ;  and  he  may  well  be 
called  the  poet-laureate  of  oratory. 
Nothing  is  too  far  oflT  from  fancy,  for 
him  to  detect  its  remote  imaginative 
connections  of  thought ;  Oowpor's  Task 


poem,  on  a  Sofn,  is  nothing  to  one  of 
Choate's  Ta%h  arguments^  on  a  mnsty 
old  Deed.  Indeed,  we  believe  he'd  have 
poetry  out  of  a  broom-stick,  if  necessary. 

Like  De  Quincey,  he  idealizes  every- 
thing, throwing  over  common  things 
that  dreamy  sentimentality  which  shows 
that  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  mind 
full  of  associations  unknown  to  any  but 
the  children  of  genius ;  raising  thus  the 
ordinary  occurrence,  the  mere  casualty, 
into  the  importance  of  an  epic,  or  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  a  fatality.  And  oft- 
times  the  poetry  and  the  passion  mellow 
and  blend  in  chaste  beauty,  and  the 
pathos  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  tender, 
and  touching,  and  tearful ;  and  then  as 
ho  soars  upward  again  on  some  sublime 
spirituality  of  sentiment,  or  lets  his  fancy 
riot  in  the  full  flood  of  rapt  imaginings, 
the  oratorical  argument  grows  lyrical  in 
its  poetic  colorings,  over  it  a  mystical 
and  weird-like  tinge  is  thrown,  and  the 
orator  stands  before  us,  like  an  Italian 
improvisatore,  or  some  Homeric  rhapso- 
dist,  telling  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  in 
the  streets  of  the  Athenian  homes. 

The  peroration  of  one  of  his  argu- 
ments, as  we  now  recall  it  from  memo- 
ry, after  an  interval  of  some  years,  was 
an  affecting  illustration  of  the  tender 
and  beautiful  traits  of  his  speaking.  It 
was  an  argument  to  a  single  judge  sitting 
without  a  jury,  to  hear  a  libel  for  di- 
vorce. Daniel  Webster  was  on  the  oth- 
er side,  and  he  supported  the  husband^s 
petition  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of 
the  alleged  wrong  of  the  wife.  Choate 
defended  the  wife  on  the  ground  that  the 
principal  witness  in  the' case  was  not  to 
be  believed,  and  that  the  wife  was  fdsely 
accused  by  the  husband,  who  perhaps 
was  impatient  of  the  matrimonial  chain. 
He  wound  up  a  dose  and  clamorous  at- 
tack upon  the  witness  who  swore  to  cer- 
tain improprieties  of  a  young  man  with 
the  lady,  his  client,  by  the  vehement  de- 
claration that  if  this  were  true,  "  that 
young  man  is  the  Alcihiades  of  Ameri- 
ca ;"  this  he  uttered  with  vehement  and 
impassioned  energy,  "  fire  in  his  eye,  and 
fury  on  his  tongue ;"  and  then  he  made 
a  full  stop;  he  looked  into  the  stem, 
grand  face  of  Webster,  he  looked  at  the 
scowling  husband,  and  the  tearful  wife ; 
be  looked  at  the  solemn  judge ;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  moisten  with  his  thought; 
and  presently  a  grave,  calm,  and  plain- 
tive tone  broke  the  deep  stillness: 
"  Whom  Gk)d  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder.  I  beseech  yonr 
Honor,  put  not  away  this  woman  from 
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her  wedded  husbaDd,  to  whom  she  has 
been  over  true,  but  keep  them  still  to- 
gether ;  and,  ere  long,  some  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  life,  some  death-bed  re- 
pentance of  a  false  witness,  giving  up 
her  falsehood  with  her  dying  breath, 
fiome  sickness,  some  calamity  touching 
this  husband's  own  heart,  shall  medicine 
his  diseased  mind,  and  give  her  back  to 
happiness  and  love."  The  subduing  gen- 
tlenes»a,  and  plaintive  beauty  of  this  ap- 
peal to  the  stern  image  of  Justice,  aptly 
personified  in  the  single  judge,  sitting  si- 
lent before  him,  was  ma«Je  more  marked 
by  the  bold,  strong  way  in  which  Web- 
ster, who  instantly  rose  to  reply,  began 
his  argument.  For,  conscious,  appa- 
rently, of  the  strong  sympathy  which 
Ghoate  had  raised,  he  launched  a  heavy 
blow  at  this  feeling,  at  the  outset.  He 
opened  by  a  very  powerful,  but  unpol- 
iahed  and  inharmonious,  comparison  of 
the  husband^s  fate,  if  not  divorced,  to 
the  punishment  recorded  in  history,  of 
a  dead  and  decaying  body,  laslied  for- 
ever to  the  living  and  breathing  form  of 
the  condemned  criminal.  The  impas- 
Bioned  prayer  of  the  wife's  advocate, 
however,  was  destined  to  prevail. 

The  rhythm  of  his  composition  we  do 
not  think  is  very  noticeable.  There  is  a 
marked  rhythm  in  his  delivery,  and  of 
that  we  shall  speak,  when  we  discuss  his 
manner ;  but  let  any  one  unacquainted 
with  his  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  read 
aloud  a  speech  of  his,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive the  want  of  any  musical  quality, 
such  as  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  prose ; 
a  rhythm  not  like  that  of  poetry,  uniform 
and  monotonous,  but  over-changing,  and 
rising  and  falling  like  the  wild  music  of 
the  wind-harps  of  the  leafless  trees  in 
autumn,  or  the  sobbing  and  shouting  of 
the  seas. 

His  oratorio  style,  we  think,  shows  for 
itself,  that  it  is  very  much  pre-written. 
And,  indeed,  the  piles  of  papers  behind 
which  he  rises  to  address  a  jury,  and, 
which  disappear  as  he  goes  on,  cannot, 
all  be  the  notes  of  evidence  in  the  case;] 
and  the  nice  and  close  articulation  of  thaf 
members  of  his  sentences,  with  the  pre4 
cise  placing  of  words — words  not  meas^ 
used,  hutjitted^  to  their  places — make  if 
certain  that  he  subscribes  to  Lord 
Brougham's  theory,  that  vagueness,  and 
looseness,  and  weaikness  of  matter,  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  speaker's  care- 
ful, previous-written  composition.  It  is 
trne  that  Ghoate  often  seems  diffuse  and 
wordy,  but  the  diffuseness  is  an  exuber- 
ance of  illustrative  idea,  and  words  with 


different  shades  of  meaning,  or  additioBS 
of  ornament;  not  mere  round-about 
paraphrases  to  get  at  his  idea  tlio  best 
way  he  can  ;  he  strikes  ou^  his  idea,  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  the  head  on  a  gold  dol- 
lar, or  a  medallion  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
but,  like  that,  it  is  embossed  in  relief, 
and  laurelled  with  imagery.  And,  on 
the  whole,  the  matter  of  his  speeches  so 
successful  and  striking,  presents  a  splen- 
did and  encouraging  example  of  the 
union  of  general,  liberal,  and  polite  cul- 
ture, with  the  close  and  austere  elements 
of  firmness  and  solidity,  which  only  hard 
work  can  give — hard  work  among  books 
and  hard  work  among  men. 

Brougham's  productions,  some  of  them 
at  least,  have  been  called,  "law  papers 
on  fire,"  and  in  reading  one  of  Cheated 
speeches,  we  catch  the  movement  and 
velocity  of  a  most  fiery  mind,  evidently 
working  with  an  Arab-like  rapidity,  and 
running  faster  and  faster  in  its  course,  as 
it  mounts  its  climax  of  thought ;  rapid, 
close,  short,  hard-hitting  questions,  al- 
ternating with  the  pictures  of  fancy,  and 
the  breathings  of  passion ;  and,  as  in 
the  midst  of  the  ornament  and  the  rap- 
ture, the  iron  links  of  the  argument  roll 
out  and  wind  closer  and  closer,  and  the 
ground- work  once  established,  is  gone 
over  with  confirming  and  victorious  em- 
phasis again  and  again,  the  ideas  crowd 
thick  and  strong  on  the  mind,  the  sen- 
tences grow  fuller  of  meaning,  and  the 
vigor  and  solidity  of  the  whole  fabric  is, 
as  if  ^he  lion's  marrow  of  strength,  were 
poured  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton argument. 

And  now,  having  thus  slightly  ana- 
lyzed Mr.  Ghoate's  intellectual  enginery, 
by  which  he  works  for  his  results,  let  ns 
give  a  glance  at  him,  as  he  speaks,  and 
in  full  action.  There  are  many  orators 
who  rely  almost  exclusively  on  their 
"  action ;"  that  is,  their  whole  delivery, 
tones,  gestures,  manner,  everything; 
while  others  rely  mainly  on  their  ex- 
hibit! ve  and  enforcing  power  of  rhetoile 
— ^and  certainly  the  modern  pulpit  reck- 
ons its  brightest  stars,  among  those 
whose  style  of  matter  is  a  regular 
fancy  arabesque.  But  the  transcendent 
le^timate  climax  of  oratorio  power,  wiU 
never  be  attained  by  any  mere  excel- 
lence of  matter;  it  is  in  manner^  in  the 
man.  That  terrible  outburst  of  power, 
that  incomprehensible  deivornct  ^^  awfhl, 
so  irresistible,  with  which  the  prince  of 
orators,  in  the  most  celebrated  speeeh 
yet  spoken  npon  earth,  tore  "  the  crown** 
from  the  nnwilling  hand  of  .ZBsohineSi 
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,  and  set  it  for  ever  on  his  own  forehead, 
was  no  grace  of  matter^  bnt  a  tremen- 
dous, agonistic  style  of  passion  and  of 
energy  in  tjie  manner^  the  delivery,  the 
man. 

Now,  in  tlieir  manner,  some  men  of 
note  nre  almost  exclnsively  energetic  and 
forcible ;  they  speak  with  nerves  strong, 
with  muscles  braced,  and  the  whole 
fnime  erect  and  energized.  But,  nsually, 
theiJe  are  unmelodious  and  somewhat 
harsh  in  speaking,  though  effective.  Lord 
Brougham  is  such  a  speaker,  and  many 
others  whom  we  could  name,  not  quite 
so  far  off.  Others,  again,  are  chiefly  pa- 
thetic, and  graceful,  and  harmonious 
.  speakers,  speaking  in  rather  a  conversa- 
\  tioiial  way,  and  with  a  grateful  cadence. 
(  Kossutli  is,  wo  think,  to  be  tlius  con- 
<  sidcred,  and  also  our  own  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Either  of  these  men  can  speak  two 
or  three  hours  to  an  audience,  without 
wearying  them,  and  if  fully  aroused, 
they  would  make  one  feel  that  it  was 
'  worth  walking  a  good  many  miles  to 
hear  them;  but  the  declaimers  of  the 
merely  energetic  school,  split  men's  ears, 
and  tire  them  out  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  But  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
seems  to  us  to  possess  many  of  the  capi- 
tal excellences  of  both  these  classes.  In 
his  oratory,  there  is  a  vehemence,  and  a 
rajjidity  of  utterance  perfectly  over- 
powering, and  yet  a  musical  flow  and 
tone,  a  modulation  and  cadence,  a  pathos 
and  sweetness  of  inflection,  which  gives 
him  the  power  to  storm  our  souls,  with- 
out stunning  our  ears.  There  is  nothing 
(in  his  delivery),  like  the  drum-beat  rolls 
of  Father  Gavazzi's  intonations,  pointing 
with  fury  to  the  red-cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  launching  the  thunder  of  his 
passion,  at  the  head  of  Rome ;  nothing 
of  the  hill-side  stormings  of  Daniel 
O'Oonnell  before  his  monster  meetings, 
denouncing  England;  but  there  is  tre- 
mendous vehemence,  nevertheless,  which 
makes  itself  felt,  cliiefly  in  the  rapid  rate 
of  his  utterance,  and  in  the  emphatic 
stress  of  the  important  word  in  his  sen- 
tences ;  while  all  the  rest,  the  less  im- 
portant words  and  the  cadences  by  which, 
as  it  were,  he  dismounts  and  comes 
down  from  his  lofty  heights  of  shouting 
emphasis,  run  along  rich,  soft  and  low, 
sinking,  if  anything,  even  too  far  down 
toward  the  inaudible.  Frequently  he 
produces  a  very  bold  effect,  by  a  fierce 
head-shattering  emphasis,  and  theu  drop- 
ping right  down  instantly,  to  the  sim- 
plest colloquialism.  He  does  not,  how- 
over,  speak  at  all  in  the  conversational 


way.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  that  when  you  met  him  in 
State  Street,  and  heard  him  talk  about 
property,  you  heard  the  orator  Otis, 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  talking  about  politics.  But  nobody 
could  imagine,  from  talking  with  Rufos 
Choate,  that  they  had  heard  the  orator 
Ohoate.  His  delivery  is  the  most  rapid 
and  sustained  and  emphatic  which  we 
have  ever  heard,  except  from  the  great 
temperance  advocate,  Gough;  while  it 
has  a  musical  flow,  and  rhythm,  and  ca- 
dence, more  like  a  long  and  rising,  and 
swelling  song,  than  a  taVc^  or  an  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  his  rhythm  is  so  marked, 
that  on  first  hearing  him  it  seems  a  little 
like  sing-song,  but  this  impression  soon 
wears  off,  and  gives  way  to  a  pleasing 
sensation  of  relief,  which  otherwise  his 
vehemence  might  prevent.  Not  posseo- 
ing  that  liquid  melody  of  tone,  which 
in  the  common  accent  of  agreeable  con- 
versation seizes  and  fills  the  ear;  not 
speaking,  indeed,  in  any  degree  in  the 
conversational  key,  which,  when  well 
done,  will  by  its  variety  of  inflection,  by 
its  ever- changing  rhythm  and  natural- 
ness, hold  the  hearer  enchained  for  a  long 
time ;  he  relies  on  this  extremely  nimble 
and  feverish  style  of  utterance,  to  seize 
the  hearer's  mind,  and  keep  him,  running 
along  with  him  at  top-speed,  till  either 
he  chooses  to  let  go,  or  the  auditor 
entirely  exhausted  though  not  disen- 
chanted, drops  off  IdmseQ.  This  style 
is  fatiguing  to  listen  to  in  a  speaker,  al- 
though fascinating  when  habit  or  genius 
make  it  natural.  Because  one's  nerves 
and  facidties  get  strung  and  driven  on 
to  such  a  degree  from  involuntary  sym- 
pathy with  3ie  speaker,  that  the  hearer 
fa  almost  equally  exhausted,  when  the 
peroration  comes,  as  the  performer  him- 
self. Henry  Clay,  in  a  great  speech, 
would  move  on  through  the  whole  ora- 
torio voyage,  as  gracefully  as  a  great 
ship,  whose  snowy  plumage  ruflaes  and 
shivers  in  various  breezes,  stormy  and 
placid  by  turns,  but  whose  movement  is 
always  majestic,  serene  and  swan-like 
o'er  the  sea ;  but  Choate  is  a  steam-pro- 
peller, of  the  high-pressure  principle- 
rushing  and  spattering  and  foaming  and 
tearing  ahead — ^at  a  dead  rate  eJl  the 
way.  His  melody  is  one  steady  tnue  all 
the  time:  its  modulations  ana  intona- 
tions diversified  and  distinct^  bnt  all  ser- 
vient to  one  dominant  principle  of  melo- 
dy, whose  general  character  is  perma- 
nently stamped  on  all  he  ntters;  even 
like ''  the  maltitadinons  laughter  '^  of  the 
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waves,  mingling  with  crashing  breakers 
and  sobbing  billows,  but  all  subordinate 
to,  and  finally  lost  in  the  one  great  ocean 
diapason — the  grand,  majestic  music  of 
the  sea.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  unbroken  velo- 
city, Wm.  Pincknoy  si)oke,  the  most 
brilliant  lejjal  yi)oaker,  before  Ohoate,  in 
this  country,  to  whom  Benton  in  liis 
"Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate "  attributes 
the  greatest  contemporary  repute  of  elo- 
quence in  America.  In  the  first  mo- 
ments of  his  speech,  we  have  been  told 
he  did  not  win,  but  rather  repulsed  you ; 
but  gathering  headway,  he  gained  more 
and  more  upon  yon,  till  soon  he  took  the 
helm  of  your  mind,  and  led  you  hither 
and  thither,  as  the  frenzy  and  the  mood 
Bwept  over  him.  And  precisely  the  same 
thing  we  have  heard  said  of  Mr.  Choate, 
by  a  great  and  experienced  authority ; 
for  the  eminent  critic  declared,  that  he 
listened  to  Choate's  Webster  speech  in 
Faneuil  Uall,  at  first  with  dislike,  and 
then  with  indifference,  but  soon  with 
delight ;  till  presently  tlie  orator  got  full 
command  of  him,  and  for  the  moment 
swept  him  wherever  he  would. 

Although  this  railroad  rapidity  of 
movement  in  his  elocution  conduces 
thus  to  his  general  effect,  and  as  a  whole, 
perhaps,  gets  fuller  command  of  an 
audience,  yet  it  certainly  very  much 
weakens  the  effect  of  particular  passages. 
We  have  heard  the  most  affecting  and 
illustrative  periods  rattled  off  by  him  so 
as  to  call  no  particular  attention  to  them ; 
a  mere  dropping  fire  of  distant  musketry, 
when  they  should  have  been  delivered 
with  all  the  deliberateness,  precision  and 
emphasis  of  minute  guns.  Grattan  tells 
U8  he  heard  Lord  Ohatham  speak  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  and  it  yroa  just  like 
talking  to  one  man  by  the  button  hole, 
except  when  he  lifted  himself  in  enthu- 
siasm, and  then  the  effect  of  the  out- 
break was  immense.  But  Clioate  is  off 
from  the  word  "  go,"  and  is  all  along  on 
the  high  ropes,  and  bounding  up  hke  a 
full-bh>oded  racer  all  the  time ;  conse- 
quently, the  effect  of  all  tlie  higlier  pas- 
sages is  damaged,  the  whole  is  so  high ; 
we  cannot  have  mountains  unless  we  have 
▼alleys. 

He  throws  the  same  fiery  enthusiasm 
into  everything — a  great  case  or  a  little 
one — a  great  speech  or  a  commim  occa- 
sion. Tlie  client  who  retains  this  great 
advocate,  may  always  bo  assured  that 
he  gets  the  whole  of  him  ;  blood,  brains, 
everything — his  inspiration  and  his  per- 
spiration— all  are  fully  given  to  him. 


And  in  managing  his  oratorio  artillery, 
he  shows  great  tact  and  skill,  for  his  re- 
putation as  a  master  of  eloquent  whirl- 
winds is  such,  and  a  jury  are  so  often 
cautioned  on  this  account,  by  the  oppos- 
ing counsel,  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
him,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  approach 
his  hearer's  mind  with  unpretending  sim- 
plicity, to  dissipate  his  fears  a  little,  and 
get  him  under  way  gently,  before  he 
can  be  whirled  into  the  vortex.  We 
once  heard  a  lawyer  who  had  often 
heard  Choate  speak,  declare  that  the 
finest  exhibition  of  eloquence  he  ever 
heard  from  him,  was  in  a  little  country 
office,  before  a  judge  of  probate,  upon 
the  proving  of  a  will.  It  was  a  winter 
morning,  and  the  judge  sat  before  the 
fire,  with  his  feet  up  in  the  most  careless 
manner.  He  evidently  had  a  groat  con- 
tempt for  oratory  as  applied  to  law,  and 
was  quite  resolved  to  have  none  of  it ; 
so  turning  up  his  head,ashe  saw  the  coun- 
sel for  the  heir  looking  at  a  pile  of  notes, 
he  said,  in  the  most  indifferent  way,  "  If 
you've  any  objections  to  make,  Mr. 
Choate,  just  state  them  now."  (The 
idea  of  asking  Rufus  Choate,  to  **just 
state  "  anything  I)  Choate  began  in  the 
most  tame  manner  he  could  assume,  by 
running  over  a  few  dry  legal  saws,  and 
some  musty  and  absurd  principles  of 
law,  governing  wills.  The  old  judge  be- 
gan to  prick  up  his  ears ;  soon  the  arL'U- 
ment  advanced  from  a  mere  legal  princi- 
ple, to  a  trifling  but  telling  illustration 
of  it,  couched,  however,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  legal  phraseology  ;  the  judge  gave 
more  attention,  and  the  advocate  en- 
forced the  illustration  by  a  very  ener- 
getic argument,  but  not  yet  flowery ; 
and  speedily  the  judge's  legs  came  down 
one  after  the  other,  his  body  turned  round, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker; 
and  at  last,  as  he  rose  into  his  congenial 
and  unfettered  field  of  argument,  and 
pictured  with  flaming  passion  the  conse- 
quences to  the  whole  domestic  and  so- 
cial state  of  New  England,  if  the  con- 
struction for  which  ho  contended  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  wills  of  the  far- 
mers of  New  England,  the  judge  fairly 
nodded  in  admiring  acquiescence,  and 
the  unequalled  advocate  carried  the  case 
and  the  tribunal,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  vanquished  judge  was  only  in  the 
same  predicament  with  many  an  obdu- 
rate jury.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a 
jury  argument,  you  seo  the  resolute,  un- 
flagging wUl  working  on  the  twelve 
men.     When  he  wooes  and  persuades,  or 
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when,  with  more  determination,  he  seems  • 
to  say,  "you  shall  believe  it,"  at  all 
times  alike,  by  look,  by  expression  of 
face,  by  everything,  he  seems  to  say 
first — "  do  believe  it,  but  if  you  won't, 
you  shall  believe  it."  We  saw  him  once 
walk  right  up  to  a  juror  who  sat  on  tho 
front  sent  of  the  jury  box,  looking  dog- 
gedly incredulous — right  up  close  to  him 
he  walked,  and  bringing  down  his 
clenched  fist  almost  in  his  very  eyes, 
**Sir,"  said  he,  "give  me  yonr  attention, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  make  this  point 
wholly  clear  to  you.''  The  poor  man 
looked  more  crest-fallen  and  criminal 
than  the  accused  prisoner ;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  too ;  one  atter  an- 
other the  fortifications  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  his  resolution  fur  "  a  verdict 
against  Choate,"  went  slam-bang  by  the 
board,  under  tho  resistless  forentjic  can- 
nonading, and  a  verdict  for  defendant 
sealed  the  success  of  that  audacious  de- 
oiamatiou. 

He  rarely,  however,  uses  invective  or 
the  fiercer  and  more  grand  styles  of  con- 
troversy, but  through  all,  ho  rather 
coaxes  and  leads  and  lulls,  occasionally 
only,  astonishing  and  compelling  assent 
by  thundering  bravuras  of  oratory.  A  • 
teuder  and  melancholy  strain  pervades 
his  utterances,  Hke  the  air  of  a  song 
whoso  thoughts  we  take  in  wit!i  our 
minds,  but  whoso  feeling  floats  into  our 
hearts,  on  the  gentle  nmsic,  which  ac- 
companies the  words,  running  through 
melodious  variations,  to  a  loving  and 
sorrowing  cadence.  And  often  when 
his  glances  and  tones  show  him  to  be 
**in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  suddenly  as 
if  some  soft  south  wind  of  association 
and  emotion  stole  over  bim,  he  will  sink 
on  to  the  soft  pedal  of  his  vocal  instru- 
ment, and  a  Uttle  episode  of  delicate  and 
sad  fancies  will  shoot  into  the  coarse 
web  of  his  argument,  dropping  as  gently 
from  his  lips  as  snow  upon  the  sea.  No 
matter  how  vehemently  he  lifts  his 
voice,  no  matter  if  in  tlie  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion he  breaks  out  in  some  mad  and  al- 
most bedlamitish  shout,  he  will  speedily 
sink  into  the  lap  of  a  cadence  mournfully 
beautiful,  falling  upon  the  half-shocked 
ear,  as  west  winds  on  the  half-crushed 
rose-buds.  In  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  where  he  pictured 
tlie  mourning  of  Mexico,  in  tho  funeral 
songs  of  her  dark  daughters,  clianting, 
*'  Ah  woe  is  me  Alhama !  for  a  thousand 
years,"  the  accents  rung  and  moaned 
Uirough  that  old  Faneuil  Hall,  like  the 
lamenting  wail   of  a   banished  harpist, 


sweeping  the  cords  of  his  country's  me- 
mory. So  universal  and  so  mournful  is 
tho  pathetic  element  of  his  deUvery, 
that  it  would  require  no  very  wild  flight 
of  romance,  to  fancy  Calhope  hereelf, 
the  muse  of  eloquence,  mingling  for  ever 
with  the  tones  oi  her  most  favored  child, 
her  own  laments  for  her  "lost  art"  of 
perfect  oratory. 
,     Mr.  Choate's  "action,"  as  far  as  bodily 

I  gesture  and  presence  is  concerned,  does 
not  materially  aid  his  eloquence.  Some 
orators'  pantomine  is  tlie  i)erfect  paint- 
ing of  their  thoughts;  in  the  prophetic 
expression  glancing  o'er  their  face  like 
shadows  on  a  summer's  sea;  in  the  dis- 
criminating gesture,  each  one  telling  its 
own  story  with  perfect  honesty  ;  in  the 
bodily  bendings,  appealing  or  enforcing, 
tho  wholo  story  is  told.  As  the  man 
said  who  was  somewhat  deaf,  and  could 
not  get  near  to  Clay  in  one  of  his  finest 
eflforts,  '*  I  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said, 
but — Great  Jehovah!  didn't  .he  make 
the  motions?"  But  in  Choate  the  deaf 
man  looking  at  him,  would  see  a  gesture 
comparatively  uniform,  and  chiefly  ex- 
pressive only  of  degrees  of  energy,  and 
a  countenance  mainly  indicative  of  only 
more  or  less  intensity  of  nervous  pas- 
sion. His  countenance  is  by  no  means 
the  looking-glass  of  his  soul.  It  is  too 
sallow  and  bilious ;  the  deepest  shadows 
alone  are  visible  on  its  dark  disk. 

He  has,  however,  one  extraordinary 
instrument  of  gesture,  rarely  if  ever 
precedented ;  and  that  is  hU  lege.  For 
it  is  a  frequent  resort  of  his,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  to  spring  up,  by  bracing  all  his 
muscles,  and  settle  himself  down  again 
on  his  heels,  with  a  force  which  often 
actually  shakes  the  whole  court  room. 

His  voice  is  rich  and  deep,  not  reso- 
nant and  metaUic,  a  quality  which  all 
out-of'door  speakers  must  have,  bat 
rather  woody  and  deficient  in  "timbre." 

With  many  orators  tlie  spring  of  the 
neck  from  the  shoulders  gives  a  great 
characteristic  eflect  of  manner,  to  the 
throwing  out  of  their  words.  Webster's 
massive  neck,  springing  from  his  shoul- 
ders like  tho  solid  oai,  enforced  every 
emphasis.  Chatham's  lofty  look  was 
greatly  due  to  the  set  of  his  head ;  and 
of  Kachel,  the  tragedienne^  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  harmonious  distance  between 
her  well-formed  ear  and  her  shoulders 
lends  great  effect  to  her  correct  gesticu- 
lation and  her  dignified  movements. 
But  Choate  has  hardly  any  elements  of 
figure  or  person  peculiarly  favorable  to 
oratory,  except  his  eyes ;  they  send  forth 
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lightnings  and  sparkle  and  barn  like  a 
fire-eyo(l  worshipper  of  the  East.  It  is 
rather  in  spite  of  his  physique,  in  spite 
of  nature  and  his  stars,  as  Pincknoy  said 
of  Fox,  that  he  is  a  first-class  orator. 

And  we  think  with  great  deference  to 
so  splendid  an  authority,  that  he  rather 
makes  a  mistake  in  neglecting  action, 
and  relying  too  exclusively  on  mere  ve- 
hemence, and  weight  of  ear-filling  words, 
and  ear-catching  thoughts.  For,  after 
all,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  action^  not 
composition,  is  the  thing — oratory,  not 
rhetoric.  The  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
sunshine  soldiery  will  do  for  a  dress- 
parade,  but  they  are  in  the  way  in  battle ; 
for  business,  for  profit,  for  victory,  we 
want  the  old  grey  coats,  and  no  wadding 
but  the  solid  bone  and  muscle  in  them. 
And  if  Demosthenei  were  to  rise  from 
his  ashes  in  the  tomb  to-day,  he  could 
never  say  a  better  thing  than  he  did, 
when  thrice  he  answered  the  thrice 
^  asked  question.  What  is  the  essence  of 
J{  oratory  ?  "  Action,  action,  action."  By 
action  he  meant  no  tnere  school  of 
gesture,  but  every  bodily  element  of 
expression  of  thought — the  vocality,  the 
passion,  the  whole  movement. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  article  feel- 
ing, aller  all,  great  disappointment,  that 
we  can  give  no  better  idea  of  this  strange 
and  unprecedented  orator.  lie  cannot 
be  daguerreotypod,  he  can  only  be  hinted 
at,  and  as  we  once  heard  a  painter  say 
of  a  provokingly  elusive  face,  you  must 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  countenance, 
and  let  fancy  do  the  rest.  The  faint 
idea  which  a  Uterally  exact  speech  re- 
ported would  give,  cannot  bo  had,  for 
no  reporter  can  follow  him,  and  after  a 
speech  he  can't  tell  what  he  said ; — There 
are  his  copious  notes  to  be  sure,  at  your 
service,  which  he  can't  read,  and  the 
man  has  yet  to  be  born  of  woman  who 
can. 

There  have  been  moments  when,  in 


speaking  for  the  life  of  a  man,  he  rose 
above  himself,  M^ head  grew  classic  and 
commanding,  Uis  form  towered  up  into 
heroic  impressiveness,  and  then,  indeed, 
he  grasped  the  tlmnderbolt ;  for  then  it 
was  given  him  faintly  to  shadow  forth 
that  consummate  eloquence,  the  dream 
and  the  ideal  of  Cicero; — the  unap- 
preached  combination  of  logic  and  learn- 
ing, and  poetry  and  passion,  and  music 
and  action,  all  in  one  flaming  tide  of 
oratorical  power ;  the  most  imposing  form 
of  power  which  God  has  ever  given  to 
man  to  show  forth. 

Other  jury  advocates  may  surpass  him 
in  single  points ;  but  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  think  he  brings  more  varied  and 
higher  qualities,  more  intellectual  weight 
of  metal  to  the  bar,  than  any  man  of 
our  time  who  has  made  legal  advocacy 
the  almost  exclusive  theatre  of  his  ener- 
gies and  his  fame.  Erskine  may  have 
had  more  simple  grace  of  diction  and  a 
more  quiet  and  natural  passion ;  Curran 
may  have  had  an  equally  impassioned 
but  more  unstudied  rush  of  fervor,  in 
his  Celtic  raptures;  Ogdon  Ilotfman  may 
be  more  naturally  melodious  in  his 
rhythm,  suggesting  more  vividly  the  fable 
of  him  who  had  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
in  his  throat;  and  possibly  Pinckney 
may  have  had  a  harder  legal  head,  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  legal  rhe- 
toric; but  when  we  consider  that  he 
adds  to  so  many  forensic  arts,  such  wide- 
varying  intellectual  accomplislimont,  al- 
most satisfying  Cicero's  magnificent 
myth  of  him  who  should  make  himself 
most  illustrious  of  orators,  by  first  being 
the  foremost  man  in  every  branch  of 
learning  which  men  could  talk  about — 
then  wo  unhesitatingly  rank  him  the 
first  orator,  as  well  as  most  formidable 
advocate,  who  now,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  is  ever  seen  standing  before  the 
jury  panel. 


n  UESTION  ?  no,  never.    I  admitted  thee 
Hf    As  Arabs  do,  an  unexpected  guest ; 
Frank  welcome  and  repose  I  gave  to  thee, — 

Not  much  to  give — but  giving  of  my  best. 
For  I,  like  them,  was  also  desert-dwelling, 

Too  free  and  strong  to  dread  disloyalty, 
Knowing  the  future,  its  own  secret  telling, 

Would  lift  in  time  the  veil  of  destiny. 
In  the  wild  tent  till  earliest  morning  staying. 

Concealed  the  name  and  purpose  both  may  be — 
After  that  time,  departure  still  delaying. 

Either  to  hide  is  base  discourtesy. 
With  Arab  patience  for  Love's  sunrise,  too, 
I  waited,  oh  beloved — it  brought  me  you. 
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IF  we  desire  to  feel  the  public  pulse  in 
England,  we  attend  a  parliamentary 
debate,  or  have  a  talk  at  the  club ;  and  in 
America  we  read  the  newspapers.  There 
is  a  more  amusing  way  of  doing  this  in 
Paris,  and  that  is  by  going  to  the  'balls. 
Dancing  there  is  a  function  of  life,  a 
normal  phase  of  national  development ; 
it  is  what  racing  and  boxing  are  in  Brit- 
lun,  and  speechifying  in  the  United 
States — ^a  safety-valve  for  unappropriat- 
ed animal  spirits,  in  the  escape  of  which, 
when  narrowly  observed,  we  may  trace 
the  grade  of  tne  political  thermometer. 
Balls  in  Paris  are  representative,  and 
share  the  distinctions  of  society ;  the 
middle  class,  the  ruling  powers,  and  the 
fanatics  of  all  ranks  may  find  appropri- 
ate gyrations  in  their  respective  spheres. 
There  were  more  than  three  thousand 
people  at  the  Jardin  d'lliver  when  we 
entered  ;  the  gas-light  fancifully  distrib- 
uted, the  sparkling  jets,  cool  vistas  lead- 
ing into  what  seemed  interminable 
groves,  the  oriental  charm  of  numerous 
tropical  plants,  lamps  among  the  trees — 
the  eiteut,  variety,  verdure,  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  scene,  were  as  characteris- 
tic of  artificial  magnificence  as  of  en- 
joyable instincts.  To  an  American  eye, 
when  at  leisure  to  examine  the  details 
of  a  spectacle  the  general  effect  of  which 
is  so  enchanting — the  dearth  of  female 
beauty,  the  superior  taste  in  dress,  and 
tlie  order  and  propriety  of  so  mixed  an 
assembly,  are  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
coveries, llere  were  met  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Parisian  hourgeoUe;  and 
the  serious  zeal  with  which  they  engage 
in  the  pastime,  the  business-like  process 
of  XXiQ/etCy  assure  us  that,  like  so  many 
children,  the  holiday  antidote  has,  for 
the  time  at  least,  neutralized  the  bane  of 
political  discontent.  A  long  series  of 
these  entertainments,  with  a  grand  one 
at  the  Hotel  Ville,  in  perspective,  will 
keep  their  civic  aspirations  in  check  for 
the  winter.  From  the  comparatively 
subdued  pleasures  of  the  Jardin  d'Hiver, 
we  hastened  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  The  hal  masque  is 
the  climax  of  Parisian  social  excitement. 
The  domino  reconciles  many  a  giddy 
noddle  to  the  loss  of  the  liberty  cap ;  to 
become  a  harlequin  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  failing  to  be  a  republican  citi- 
zen ;  freedom  from  social  restraint  is,  at 
least,  secured ;  fun,  gallantry,  and  salta- 
tory possibilities  enjoy  a  carnival,  if  rea- 


son and  dignity  keep  lent ;  and,  as  we 
thread  the  giddy  crowd,  hear  the  gay 
laughter,  and  witness  the  extravagant 
pantomime,  we  comprehend  the  philoso- 
phy of  amusement  as  a  narcotic  for  rest- 
less believers  in  the  doctrine  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  transition  from  the  mu- 
nicipal salon  to  the  imperial  halls,  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace,  teaches  the 
same  lesson. 

My  window  at  Meurice's,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  Tuileries,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  ball  under  the  Empire,  as  I 
gazed  on  those  massive  walls,  and  re- 
verted to  the  old  tile  manufactory  whence 
their  name  is  derived,  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  Italian  memories  that  cluster 
around  its  origin  in  the  crimes  of  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  sinister,  improvident, 
and  cruel,  yet,  like  her  family,  devoted 
to  art  and  letters,  seemed  to  return ;  then 
rose  the  noble  image  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
greatly  extended  their  range,  the  brare 
soldier  and  tender  lover,  best  of  French 
kings,  though  influenced  to  evil,  weak 
of  purpose,  and  the  slave  of  his  passion?, 
— stabbed  at  last  by  a  street  assassin.  I 
thought  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  completed 
the  grand  gallery,  with  his  memorable 
court,  the  astute  cardinals,  the  brilliant 
authors,  and  frail  beauties ;  of  the  mur- 
der of  Louis  XVI.'s  Swiss  guard  at 
the  portals;  of  the  pavilion  of  Flora, 
where  Bonaparte  dwelt,  and  afterwards 
tlie  restored  king ;  and  of  Louis  Philippe, 
flying  in  disguise  through  the  back  door. 
The  roll  of  carriages,  as  they  entered  the 
gateway,  announced  the  last  of  the  thou- 
sand vicissitudes  that  mark  the  annals 
of  the  Tuileries.  Where  the  triumph- 
ant mob  once  spread  with  fiendish  ex- 
ultation, lon^  lines  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  and  between  them  successive 
equipages  rolled  to  the  imposing  en- 
trance. Elsewhere  the  vast  court-yard 
was  ominously  still  and  deserted. 

Ascending  that  magnifice-;t  staircase, 
the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  in  the 
ante-room,  so  eloquently  indicative  of  a 
gala,  and  the  courteous  throng  of  liv- 
eried attendants  broke  upon  the  sight 
with  a  more  dazzling  efl*ect  thus  suddenly 
encountered  after  such  a  reverie;  but 
the  sensation  of  pleasurable  abandon^ 
natural  to  the  vestibule  oi  a  festal  scene, 
was  checked,  almost  solemnized,  by 
the  appearance  of  so  many  armed  and 
formal  sentinels.  It  was  like  entering 
the  precincts  of  an  enchanted  sphere, 
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where  peril  threatened  while  beauty 
lured  ;  what  if  the  dormant  instinct  for 
freedom  should  awake,  or  the  vengeance 
of  outraged  humanity  steal  upon  the 
hour  of  mirth?  Pleasure  seemed  here 
akin  to  fear,  and  the  serpent  coiled  be- 
neath the  roses ;  here  whence  monarchs 
had  fled  in  terror,  and  blood  had 
stained  the  tbreshhold,  the  sceptre  been 
wrested  from  the  grasp,  and  the  deluge 
of  license  overflowed.  I  paused,  and 
looked  down  the  vast  suite  of  gilded  sa- 
loons, from  whose  lofty  and  arched  roofs 
hung  a  million  flashing  lamps,  and  over 
whose  expansive  floors  were  scattered 
groups  in  every  variety  of  costume.  The 
splendid  interior  of  the  palace  had  un- 
dergone a  complete  renovation;  every 
cornice  was  bright  with  fresh  gold,  every 
seat  and  window  with  new  tapestry.  If 
the  most  luxuriant  art  6f  the  upholsterer 
could  erase  the  memory  as  well  as  the 
vestiges  which  time  bad  left  on  this  an- 
cient home  of  royalty,  the  illusion  would 
have  been  entire.  Not  a  token  remain- 
ed of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  every- 
where memorials  of  Bonaparte. 

On  all  sides  is  evident  the  policy  of 
the  nephew  to  revive  tlie  glory  of  his 
uncle.  In  the  Salle  de  MarechauXy  how 
each  face  and  figure  recalled  his  victo- 
ries! There  was  Davoust,  the  inflexi- 
ble disciplinarian  ;  St.  Oyr,  all  impulse ; 
Junot,  whom  we  seem  to  have  personal- 
ly known,  from  the  vivid  biography  of 
his  ducbess ;  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  whose  courage  is  endeared  by 
martyrdom ;  the  brilliant  Murat,  whose 
rich  uniform  and  gallant  air  symbolize 
the  Italian  campaigns;  Macdonald,  the 
immovable;  Mortier,  who  defended,  and 
Marmont,  who  surrendered  Paris  ;  Mas- 
sena,  who  held  out  so  unwaveringly  at 
Genoa ;  and  Victor,  the  hero  at  Maren- 
go. The  most  careless  eye  among  those 
gay  dancers  could  not  but  fall  upon  these 
full-length  martial  portraits,  that  seemed 
to  justify  the  presence  of  a  kinsman  of 
their  chief  in  the  palace  now  tlirown 
open  by  imperial  hospitality.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  country,  rank,  and 
pr4.»fession,  make  up  the  throng.  The 
Turk  with  jewelled  turban,  the  olive 
cheek  and  dark  eye  of  Italy,  the  mercu- 
rial Greek  with  Levantine  cap,  and  em- 
broidered tunic;  Albion's  fresh  complex- 
ions ;  diplomatists  in  gold  lace,  old  war- 
dogs,  whose  breasts  are  covered  with  or- 
ders, ladies  with  diamond  coronets,  and 
exquisite  garlands,  black-coated  civilians 
— here  whirling  in  giddy  circles,  there 
moving  to  and  fro,  now  clustered  in  talk- 


ative knots,  and  now  scattered  in  lonely 
bewilderment — the  whole  flooded  with 
light,  radiant  with  color,  and  swayed  by 
the  voluptuous  swell  of  music  from  the 
choicest  band  in  Europe. 

The  company  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
The  most  prominent  individuals  are  am- 
bassadors, military  officers,  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  and  strangers  with 
no  interest  in  the  scene  except  as  a  pas- 
time. The  elements  of  civic  society 
represented  are  mainly  finance  and  war ; 
not  one  of  the  old  noblesse^  no  great 
author,  and  few  generals,  with  a  European 
reputation  are  discoverable;  the  best 
blood  and  brain  of  the  kingdom  are  at 
the  chateaux,  in  exile,  or  secluded  in  do- 
mestic or  learned  retirement.  The  hand- 
some face  of  Marshall  Key's  son,  the 
bizarre  costume  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham; tlie  autocrat  of  wealth — ^Roths- 
child, the  delicate  beauty  of  a  score  of 
fair  Americans,  and  the  enormous  display 
of  jewels  on  the  persons  of  fat  dames, 
whose  manners  suggest  that  the  palace 
circle  is  new  to  Uiem,  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  assembly.  The  whole 
lacks  the  subdued  polish  of  a  less  acci- 
dental prestige ;  one  can  road  a  sense  of 
independence  rather  than  of  privilege 
in  the  bearing  of  many.  The  guests, 
though  restrained  by  the  courtesy  that 
always  rules  a  French  assemblage,  be- 
tray little  deference  and  much  well-bred 
nonchalance.  Curiosity,  not  respect,  is 
evidently  the  prevalent  feeling.  The 
dancers  give  themselves  little  trouble  to 
recognize  any  meaning  in  the  entertain- 
ment, except  that  of  a  public  ball.  The 
loungers  act  as  if  they  had  paid  for  their 
tickets.  The  free-and-easy  style  of  re- 
publicanism somewhat  incongruously 
blends  with  regal  appointments.  It  b 
more  like  a  democratic  levee  than  an 
imperial  reception;  and  amid  all  the 
splendor,  it  is  impossible  to  glance  around, 
without  encountering  something  very 
blase  or  decidedly  parvenu. 

Ere  the  Emperor  made  his  appearance 
I  could  not  but  muse  of  his  antecedents. 
One  of  his  intimates  iu  New  York,  had 
often  described  to  me  their  mutual  prac- 
tice with  fire-arms  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  poor  adventurer  used  to 
load,  prime,  and  discbarge  a  musket  in 
the  back-yard  of  his  obscure  lodgings ; 
another,  who  had  taste  for  a  sleight  of 
hand,  also  a  dominant  passion  of  the 
exile,  recounted  his  tricks  of  legerdemain, 
and  assured  me  that,  though  his  quondam 
friend  was  not  much  of  a  good  fellow, 
he  was  a  capital  juggler ;  while  a  very 
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sociable  lady  complained  that  bo  only 
frequented  her  house  to  sit  in  gloomy 
abstraction;  and  an  old  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  brought  letters,  praised  the 
fatalistic  hardihood  with  which  he  re- 
mained in  a  city  made  solitary  by  pesti- 
lence, and  the  cool  facility  he  exliibited 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  rows,  borrowing 
money  and  preserving  a  mysterious  si- 
lence about  his  plans,  sentiments  and 
condition.  Thus  associated  with  the 
least  intellectual  accomplishments  and 
with  a  youth  of  vagabondage,  it  required 
some  effort  of  credulity  to  realize  that 
the  taciturn  roysterer  of  New  York  was 
master  of  those  brilliant  halls,  and  the 
host  at  that  imperial  festival.  There 
was  auother  and  more  recent  picture  to 
render  the  contrast  more  dramatic.  At 
every  railway  station  in  England,  huck- 
sters thrust  in  our  faces  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Napoleon  the  Little,"  a  masterpiece  of 
invective,  so  that  his  '  career  branded 
"with  the  scathing  iron  of  sarcasm,  was 
refinacted  to  the  fancy,  amid  the  present 
blandishments  of  his  success. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  music,  the  very 
terms  of  that  withering  arraignment 
seemed  to  ])roclaim  an  *' equilibrium 
resting  on  inicjuity  " — the  *' hand  stained 
with  blood  which  dips  a  finger  in  holy 
water,"  a  ruler  destined  for  "  the  hyena 
cage  of  history,"  who  *'has  committed 
an  enormous  crime,  and  yet  remains 
paltry,"  who  erects  a  throne  "with 
corpses  beneath  ;"  whose  political  expe- 
dient "  is  compounding  two  hypocrisies 
— a  military  hypocrisy  towards  the 
army  and  a  religious  hypocrisy  towards 
the  clergy,"  whose  art  is  **to  feign 
death,"  whose  master  stroke  of  policy 
was  that  he  "arrested  and  confined, 
against  law,  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  people:"  the  sum  total  of 
whose  regime  is  "Jesuitism  and  corporal- 
ism,"  who  being  *'  an  ape,"  did  "  what 
the  lion  dared  not  do;"  and  whoso  mis- 
sion is  to  "  make  mankind  shrug  their 
shoulders."  As  these  anathemas  recurr- 
ed, I  imagined  tlie  historian  of  the  fu- 
ture, "  leading  to  posterity,  by  the  ear," 
the  "nocturnal  strangler  of  liberty."  I 
compared  the  brightness  and  placidity 
of  the  scene  to  the  author's  line  image 
of  the  frozen  Neva,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  first  low  rumble  and  shiver  that  fore- 
tell the  breaking  up  and  overflow  of 
the  fettered  torrent.  No  wonder  that 
men  of  aspiring  thought  and  candid 
speech  are  banished  from  France. 

This  freedom  of  criticism,  like  the 
observations   excited    by  a   new  play, 


united  t6  such  familiar  passages  in 
the  life  of  a  political  adventurer,  gave 
a  theatrical  air  to  the  whole  scene, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  hero,  of  what  would  be  a  comedy 
or  melodrama,  but  for  the  tragic 
events  antecedent  to,  and  consequent 
upon  his  usurpation.  At  the  first  glance, 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  hi^^  military  costume, 
looked  like  a  mere  soldier ;  his  moderate 
stature,  and  an  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing like  elegance  of  carriage,  did  not 
suggest  rank.  The  light  color  of  his 
hair  and  complexion  indicate  a  German 
origin.  A  stitf,  constrained,  undemon- 
strative air,  however  appropriate  to  mar- 
tial character,  is  essentially  the  reverse 
of  that  which  belongs,  either  to  the  at- 
tractive companion,  or  the  man  of 
genius.  The  only  trace  of  the  great 
Oorsican  was  discernible  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  is  set  on  the  shoulders, 
or  rather  the  breadth  and  back  incli- 
nation of  the  latter.  He  moved  slowly, 
but  the  calm  action  was  less  that  of 
habitual  dignity,  than  artificial  con- 
straint. A  more  cold  face  it  is  diflBcult 
to  imagine;  a  remarkable  trait  of  the 
uncle  was  a  power  to  discharge  his 
features  of  all  expression;  but  in  the 
true  outline  and  latent  intensity  of  his 
extraordinary  countenance,  this  occa- 
sional blank ness  was  eflfective ;  in  the 
nephew,  it  does  not  seem  will  alone  that 
renders  expression  inscrutable,  but  na- 
ture. It  is  next  to  imj)ossible  to  catch 
his  eye,  which  lacks  both  fire  and  soft- 
ness, while  a  thick  brown  moustache 
entirely  conceals  the  lines  and  workings 
of  the  mouth.  There  is  muscle  enough, 
but  no  token  of  nervous  sensibility ;  the 
natural  language  of  the  face  and  figure 
v^ould  be  heavy,  were  it  not  for  some- 
tliing  sinister  and  determined  obvious  in 
both.  His  maxim,  that  the  lymphatics 
rule  the  world,  is  obviously  derived  from 
consciousness.  Thus,  the  gait,  manner, 
and  physiognomy,  by  their  complete 
want  of  freedom  and  vivacity,  gave  the 
impression  of  an  actor,  which  the  showy 
and  glittering  rooms  confirmed ;  and 
when  he  bowed  sturdily  to  some  keen- 
eyed  ambassador,  took  the  hand  of  an 
old  militaire^  attempted  a  wan  smile, 
led  out  Lady  Conway  or  the  Princess 
Mathilde  and  walked  a  quadrille,  or 
seated  himself  on  a  divan — acts  of  a  plaj 
suggested  themselves  to  the  imagination ; 
he  seemed  to  bo  performing  the  king  or 
duke  of  an  opera,  and  not  quite  at  home 
in  the  part,  though  anxious  to  be  cor- 
rect,  even   to  pedantic   formality.     It 
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was  curious  to  note  the  obsorvations  of 
the  crowd.  "  Just  the  man  for  France," 
observed  a  student,  "  I  saw  him  dis- 
mount at  a  guard-house  last  week, 
oourteously  take  the  musket  from  a 
soldier^s  hand  and  shoot  a  bird  on  the 
wing.  He  knows  how  to  make  the 
army  love  him."  "Just  the  man  for 
France,"  said  one  of  his  physicians; 
^Mie  does  not  know  what  fear  means; 
riding  out  daily  in  an  open  wagon, 
mingling  here  with  a  promiscuous 
throng — above  precaution,  though  fully 
aware  of  danger.  The  other  morning, 
I  was  in  attendance  very  early.  lie 
came  out  of  his  chamber,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  light,  took  a  chair  within  two 
feet  of  the  window.  As  we  conversed, 
a  man^s  head  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.  I  could  not 
restrain  an  exclamation,  and  instinctively 
sprang  aside — the  idea  of  assassination 
flashing  on  my  mind.  The  Emperor 
never  started,  or  even  looked  surprised, 
but  asked,  in  his  usual  tone :  ^  what  do 
you  suppose  that  fellow  wants?*  It 
turned  out,  when  the  servants  were 
called,  that  he  was  a  window-cleaner, 
and  ignorant  which  apartments  were 
occupied  by  his  majesty,  had  set  his  lad- 
der first  at  the  casement  where  we 
were."  "  He  is  j ust  the  man  for  France," 
observed  a  weaJtliy  lace-merchant,  wip- 
ing the  perjipiration  from  his  forehead, 
"  see  how  he  has  improved  the  city ; 
wliat  a  splendid  street  is  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
and  how  fast  the  Louvre  is  approaching 
the  TuileriesI"  "He  is  just  the  man 
for  France,"  repeated  a  younc  oflBcor, 
"how  generously  he  treats  us  I"  and  he 
pointed  to  an  order  in  his  button-hole ; 
"  the  best  ruler  we  over  had,"  eclioed  a 
pretty  woman  daiutily  arrayed,  "how 
splendid  were  those  fetes,  last  summer, 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  is  not  this  charming?" 
"  He  preserves  law  and  order,"  said  a 
banker,  "  trade  flourishes ;"  "  they  are  a 
fickle  people  and  need  the  curb,"  re- 
marked an  Englishman;  "it's  Provi- 
dence," declared  a  baroness  of  the  new 
nobility,  "  Bonaparte's  star  is  in  the 
ascendant."  "  It  was  a  question  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,"  remarked  a 
journalist;  "everybody  is  content," 
said  an  abb6,  "except  atheists  and 
author^."  "Tlie  Faubourg  St.  Germain," 
ohimed  in  a  lair  denizen  of  the  Chauss6 
d'Autin  "is  obsolete;  the  Emperor 
recognises  merit  before  birth."  "Ja- 
mais bal  plus  beau,"  announced  the  next 
morning's  journal,  "n'avait  eu  lieu; 
lea  dispositions  avaient  6t6  admirable- 


roent  prises,  et  la  fl^te  ordonn6e  aveo  nn 
goiit  parfait.  Sa  Migest^  a  dans6  pla« 
sieurs  fois." 

Partisans  of  the  Emperor  justify  his 
usurpation,  by  alleging  the  corruption 
of  the  Chambers,  and  the  design  of  that 
body  to  interfere  with  the  army,  and 
in  fact,  the  imminence  of  treason,  re- 
quiring a  sudden  and  bold  exercise  of 
power;  had  not  the  executive  then 
seized  the  government,  they  argue  that 
bloody  anarchy  would  have  desolated 
the  kingdom,  and  lawless  ambition 
brought  dismay  and  ruin  upon  all  the 
interests  of  social  life.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  such  reasoning,  a  crisis  like  this 
affords  no  valid  excuse  for  the  absolute 
retention  of  authority,  and  the  total  dis- 
regard of  popular  rights ;  neither  can  the 
force  and  favor  of  circumstances  be 
made,  by  the  most  ingenious  casuistry, 
to  exalt  the  character  of  a  ruler  in  the 
scale  of  moral  or  political  eminence.  In 
vain  do  we  seek  in  the  course  of  the 
President,  from  the  day  of  his  solemn 
inaugural  oath  to  maintain  a  republican 
constitution,  to  that  when  he  declared 
himself  absolute,  a  single  proof  of  disin- 
terested rectitude.  His  means  have 
been  intrigue  and  military  force,  his  end 
individual  power.  We  can  discover  no 
original  greatness,  such  as  his  parasites 
claim,  in  the  girding  up  of  his  loins  into  sol- 
dier-like trim,  his  patronage  of  fire-arms, 
his  embellishments  of  the  city,  his  in- 
scrutable policy,  and  imitative  harangues. 
The  old  machinery  of  despotism  only,  is 
apparent ;  and  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
the  elastic  and  brave  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  so  debased,  as  to  be  capable  of  no  other 
discipline,  if  the  requisite  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  wanting  for  their  self-govern- 
ment; and  this  man  is  a  providential 
master — there  yet  remains  no  ground 
for  admiration  of  him,  and  for  them, 
only  pity.  For  an  educated  freeman  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
an  American,  to  be  cajoled  by  the  organ 
of  such  a  government,  and  place  reliance 
on  the  dicta  of  the  Moniteur,  yield  to 
the  blandishments  of  regal  fetes,  the 
worn  out  masquerade  of  priests  and 
orders,  the  physical  renovation  of  the 
metropolis,  and  above  all,  to  be  seduced 
into  admiration  of  or  even  acquiescence  in 
the  casual  triumph  of  Louis  ]^apo1eon, 
through  a  blind  devotion  to  material 
success,  argues  a  temper  so  void  of  mag- 
nanimity, a  way  of  thinking  so  con- 
temptible, that  they  befit  only  serfs  and 
hucksters,  and  disgrace  the  liberal  and 
humane.    It  is  lamentable  to  note,  in 
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this  age,  such  a  want  of  discrimination 
between  circumstances  and  character, 
expediency  and  right,  success  and  merit, 
truth  and  falsehood. 

There  is  a  jirevalent  distrust  of  the 
legitimacy  of  this  restorer  of  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty  ;  bon  sang  ne  peut  mentir^ 
say  the  disappointed  republicans  in  pro- 
testing against  the  farcical  voting  upon 
wluch  hij*  imperial  authority  is  declared, 
by  his  advocates,  to  rest ;  and  they  con- 
sole themselves  by  assuming  his  igno- 
minious downfall  as  certain:  "Dieu 
n^est  pas  pour  les  brigands ;  11  leur  ac- 
corde,  parfois,  un  6ph6m^re  triomphe, 
afin  de  rendre  leur  punition  plus  ^cla- 
tante  et  leur  chute  plus  ignomineuse." 

When  centralization  is  the  method  of 
rule,  power  is  within  the  grasp  of  any 
unprincipled  and  bold  political  adven- 
turer in  whom  the  executive  authority 
happens  to  be  vested.  The  process  visi- 
ble at  Paris  on  the  third  of  December, 
should  be  a  perpetual  warning  against 
such  a  concentrated  distribution  of  politi- 
cal and  official  power.  When  the  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  unarmed  representatives  were 
wholly  at  their  mercy,  and  so  secret  was 
the  manoeuvre,  that  not  a  dozen  specta- 
tors witnessed  the  seizure  of  tlieir  per- 
sons; when  this  act  of  perfidy  was 
effected,  forth  from  the  Elys6e  rode  the 
usurper,  and  although  vive  la  republique! 
was  shouted  under  his  horse's  nose,  alert 
policemen  and  mounted  guards  with 
sabres  and  rifles,  easily  kept  off  the 
crowd.  Unusual  nerve  was  doubtless 
requisite;  but  even  the  animal  courage 
of  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  adequate  to 
conceal  his  agitation;  ''''palliao  come 
un  re  sul  trono''^  as  Alfieri  would  have 
said,  he  faced  the  chained  tempest;  then  a 
few  cannon  raked  the  streets  and  the 
thing  was  done;  there  only  remained 
the  chance  of  assassination  and  the  in- 
dignation of  honest  freemen. 

One  would  really  imagine  that  politi- 
cal wisdom,  national  development,  the 
relation  of  civil  liberty  to  individual 
good,  were  mere  vague  theories  of  no 
practical  significance :  that  nations,  like 
men,  outgrow  and  forget  the  dreams  of 
their  youth ;  and  that  the  ideal  of  desira- 
ble government,  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury,  was  a  military  despot  who  knows 
how  to  employ,  exile,  and  shoot  malcon- 
tents, institute  an  efficient  police,  and 
encourage  the  religious  ordei*8 ;  build 
new  streets,  improve  old  ones,  silence 
the  press,  amuse  and  frighten  the  people 
by  turns,  cajole  ministers,  and  make  a 


tool  of  the  legislature ;  so  that  there  is 
no  disturbance,  and  e\-ery  one  is  free  to 
buy  and  sell,  work  and  play — do  every- 
thing but  make  their  own  laws,  and 
utter  their  true  thought. 

There  is  one  argument,  however,  that 
even  material  utilitarians  cannot  evade, 
and  that  is  the  temporary  nature  of  such 
a  rule.  It  is,  at  best,  a  system  of  expe- 
dients, containing  no  element  of  progres- 
sive and  permanent  good.  Think  of  the 
balance  of  society  suspended  on  the 
thread  of  one  man's  life  !  Conservatives 
tremble  when  they  speculate  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  All  his  attempts 
to  bring  back  the  prestige  of  his  great 
namesake's  era,  though  gratifying  to 
national  vanity,  accuse  the  dearth  of 
glory  which  now  hangn  over  France  like 
an  eclipse.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of 
Napoleon,  the  new  statue  of  Josephine, 
the  brilliant  inauguration  of  Ney's  monu- 
ment, only  serve  to  turn  backward  the 
gaze  of  the  people,  and  baffle  its  per- 
spective ken.  It  proves,  too,  an  incon- 
gruous experiment  to  unite  the  rites  and 
trappings  of  empire  to  the  modes  of 
thinking  which  obtain  in  the  present 
age.  The  friar's  garments  that  flutter 
in  the  breeze  to-day,  seem  like  obsolete 
raiment  hunted  up  for  a  masquerade,  in 
a  city  where  the  eloquent  Coquerel  ex- 
horts, with  all  the  simple  fervor  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  and,  by  the  daily 
beauty  of  his  life,  illustrates  the  primi- 
tive truths  of  Christianity.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  retrograde  completely;  the 
troops  wliich  Louis  Napoleon  supports 
at  Rome  for  the  Pope's  protection,  have 
proved  an  inadequate  bribe ;  and  his 
Holiness  refuses  to  annoint  the  imperial 
head,  until  Protestant  rites  are  prohibited 
by  edict  in  France. 

His  system  dies  with  him  because  it 
is  but  the  artificial  revival  of  an  effete 
civilization.  Meantime,  to  pretend  to 
recognize  greatness  in  a  career  which 
embodies  no  principle  of  advancement 
or  consistency,  is  to  insult  humanity. 
It  is  an  old  and  an  easy  abuse  of  power, 
for  the  head  of  an  army  to  fence  him- 
self round  with  bayonets ;  the  treasona- 
ble device  of  a  military  usurper,  not  the 
inspiration  of  a  statesman.  Cromwell 
did  it  when  he  broke  up  the  English 
parliament;  Napoleon  the  first,  when 
lie  dispersed  the  assembly ;  but  each 
drowned  the  execrations  of  the  people 
whose  confidence  they  abused,  by  the 
shouts  of  their  victorious  armies,  which 
they  led  on  to  victories  that  strengthened 
the  foundation  and  enlarged  the  domain 
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of  natioDftl  power.    Louis  Napoleon  has  secret  resolation,  to  nndermine  second- 

yindioated  his  bloody  stratagem  by  no  rate   men    of   inflnenoo    in   the  State, 

such  aohioveraents.    That  he  is  shrewd  has  been  demonstrated;  bat  it  is  a  dis- 

and  no  coward,  is  the  highest  praise  he  grace  to  the  age  and  to  the  universal  sen- 

deserros ;  that  he  has  too  much  sense  to  timent  of  mankind,  to  confound  such 

run  directly  counter  to  the  public  welfare,  ability  and  conduct  as  this,  with  the 

is  evident ;  that  he  understands  how  to  triumphs    of   patriotic   statesmen    and 

take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and,  by  gifted  heroes. 


THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 


"WHIZZ-Z-Z— whipl 
*'     I  must  not  slip  " — 
And  the  steam-king  buckles,  and  holds  his  breath. 
And  braces  his  sinews  for  life  or  death, 
And  clenches  his  bands, 
Like  a  pair  of  hands. 
To  the  long  iron  rail  stretched  out  before ; 

While  his  elbows  bend  and  his  body  shakes, 
And  out  of  his  nostrils  the  black  clouds  pour — 
And  says  he,  "  we're  off  if  nothing  breaks." 
So  he  clears  his  throat  with  a  terrible  scream, 

And  tries  his  wheels; 
And  like  some  huge  monster  we  see  in  a  dream — 
A  Cyclops,  a  hydra,  a  comet  at  play — 
Through  city  and  country  he  gallops  away. 
With  his  long  train  switching  behind  at  his  heels. 

"  How  many  people,  I  pray,  grim  sir, 
Man,  woman  and  child, 
Bearest  thou  at  thy  back  with  less  ramble  and  stir 
Than  an  omnibus  makes  in  its  surges  wild  ?" 
"  Five  hundred  or  more,"  replies  the  steam-king; 
"  And  'twould  be  very  easy  for  me  to  fling 
All  this  multitude  up  to  the  moon — 
,  Up  to  the  moon,  or  down  in  the  deep 
For  a  royal  crash,  or  a  dreamless  sleep — 
I  could  do  it  very  soon." 

And  on  he  goes,  belching  fire  and  smoke, 

Over  the  hills  and  leaping  the  water; 
Shaking  his  sides  as  his  whistle  w^ke 

Pale  fear  in  mother  and  daughter. 
On,  and  on,  over  pfecipioe  steep. 

And  up  the  mountains  he  urges  his  way ; 
He  clings  to  the  crags  like  a  goat  or  sheep, 

And  sports  where  the  catamounts  play. 
But  anon  he  turns  to  the  valleys  again ; 

He  has  soared  with  the  eagles  long  enough. 
He  has  taken  a  fancy  to  snuff  the  plain — 
To  look  at  the  clover  and  fields  of  grain — 
So  he  sprinkles  his  back  and  shakes  out  his  mane, 

And  puff!  puff  I 
A  fury  is  on  him — he's  stmok  by  the  sun — 
He  shrieks  and  flies  like  a  crazy  one — 

With  a  scream  and  a  bound 
He  is  nndergroand ; 
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And  five  hundred  people  go  with  him  below. 

As  he  dives  amnin  to  cool  his  brain 
In  the  nether  realms,  five  minutes  or  so, 
And  anon  he'll  be  up  again. 

On,  on,  no  sleep — ^no  rest ; 
He  never  complains,  he  never  tires; 

But,  a  cold-water  king,  he  does  his  best 
To  quench  with  water  his  inward  fires. 
He  says,  **  'Tis  cold-water  that  makes  me  strong ;" 
And  he  sings  its  praises  in  jubilant  song ; 
"  Cold  water !  cold  water ! 
Whiz-z-z~wliip — ^whow  I 
Each  father  and  son,  each  mother  and  daughter, 
Drink  cold  water  and  never  get  blue — 
YouM  never  get  blue,  if  you  only  knew 
How  Old  Nick  and  his  boys  are  after  you  I" 

No  epicure  he,  the  great  steam-king ; 
Confections  and  pies, 

Beef  and  plum-pudding,  he  never  tries ; 
But  takes  the  plain  fare  that  the  firemen  bring, 
And  wurks  right  on  while  he  eats  his  dinner, 
But  diblikes  to  be  scrimped  like  any  sinner. 
A  mountain  pine  might  serve  him  anehoxiv ; 
A  Mauch  Chunk  coal-bed  twenty-four. 
Night  troubles  liim  not^  nor  heat,  nor  cold; 

The  storm  may  rage,  he  careth  not. 
Clouds  may  the  starry  vault  infold, 

The  moon  be  all  forgot. 
But  he,  the  monarch  of  the  night. 

Lighting  his  path  with  his  terrible  eye. 
Toils  steadily  on  as  though  'twere  light. 

O'er  dangerous  sloughs  and  mountains  high — 
Canadian  forests  or  Georgian  sands. 
New  England  hills  or  prairie  lands. 
From  Boston  to  York,  from  York  to  the  Lakes, 
He  waves  his  streamer  of  fiery  flakes ; 
And  beyond  whore  rolls  the  father  of  rivers, 

In  the  land  of  mosquitoes,  pork  and  flea8, 
Where  fever  and  ague  sits  and  sliivers, 

And  the  corn  grows  up  to  trees. 
Still  beyond  are  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 

Where  the  Ark  rested  and  couldn't  get  off  I 
"Where  the  buffalo  plays  with  the  panther-cat. 

And  the  north  wina  goes  to  cough. 
'Tis  the  great  backbone  of  the  Continent, 

But  at  its  foot  on  the  otlier  side, 
Softer  zephyrs  the  gods  have  sent, 

And  a  calm  Pacific  tide. 
Have  you  heard  of  Ophir  ?  that  is  it, — 

Have  you  heard  of  Golconda?  'tis  tlie  same — 
Of  Eldorado,  where  diamonds  sit, 
Thick  as  stars  when  the  stars  are  lit, 

And  wink  with  their  eyes  of  flame? 
That  is  the  country  I  have  in  my  eye. 
After  which  madmen  and  mad-ama  sigh  ; 
The  sands  of  whose  rivers  are  running  gold ; 
And  where  Hopo,  cased  in  amber,  never  grows  old. 
E'en  the  sun,  a.-)  he  quits  that  golden  State, 
Sinks  down  to  rest  through  a  golden  gate. 
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Bat  ho,  all  ye  people,  awake  I  awake! 
And  see  what  a  leap  for  the  steam-king  to  take  I 
He  I)as  pnt  on  his  boots  and  combed  back  his  hair, 
And  is  hnngrily  snuffing  the  mountain  air ; 
And  he  says,  ^*  As  sure  as  my  ribs  are  iron, 

I>et  Congress  say, 

They'll  clear  the  way, 
And  in  vain  shall  foes  the  path  environ ; 
For  to  see  San  Francisco  I  have  a  notion. 
And  V\\  go  with  a  bound  from  ocean  to  ocean.*' 

Can  he  mow  ?    Ah  yes — ^the  steam-king  can  mow, 
He  can  handle  a  scythe,  or  a  rake,  or  a  hoe ; 
He  can  fell  the  migliti&st  forest  oaks, 
And  work  them  alike  into  beams  or  spokes. 
He  can  turn  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills — 
,     Where  the  white  flour  makes  the  miller  white, 
Where  the  glowing  forge  flashes  red  on  the  night, 

Where  the  footory-girl  fills 
Her  bobbins  and  reels,  and  wizard  looms. 

With  purple  and  white, 
With  cotton  and  woolen,  and  linen  bright. 
With  webs  for  the  brides  and  webs  for  the  grooms ; 
Where  the  miner  toils  and  the  black  gnomes  keep 
Their  revels  in  caverns  so  dark  and  deep, 
In  the  maw  of  the  earth,  that  the  day-god's  eye, 
Witli  the  glory  of  morning  can  never  come  nigh. 
Heavy  or  light  he  careth  not 

So  you  give  him  work  to  do. 
His  sledge-hammer  blows  fall  heavy  and  hot. 

Or  he  pegs  a  little  child's  shoe: 
He  bores  a  mountain,  or  digs  a  canal. 

Or  forges  a  pin  as  well. 

He  boasts,  besides,  "  I  can  handle  a  ship : 
I  know  every  dip 

That  a  bucket  can  make : 
And  I  care  not  for  canvas  to  catch  the  wind, 
Nor  masts,  nor  rigging,  nor  ropes  to  bind. 

Make  all  fast  that  nothing  will  break — 

Beams  of  wood  and  iron  all  new — 
And  good  and  true 
A  man  at  the  helm,  and  a  man  at  the  lead, 
And  I  will  be  sure  to  go-ahead.*' 

So  off  he  walks  upon  the  blue  sea, 

Whistling  a  stave  to  the  hoarse  north  wind. 
Snapping  his  thumbs  like  a  Yankee  fVee, 

And  throwing  the  spray  ;  till  old  Neptune,  blind. 
With  his  head  in  a  whirl  and  reckoning  wild, 
Yields  up  his  crown  like  a  conquered  child. 
The  great  steam-king  I 

A  triple-crowned  monarch  is  he  I 
And  away  he  goes  where  the  surges  sing, 

"  Old  England  rules  the  sea.'' 
— The  song  is  hushed,  and  a  thousand  eyes 
Gaze  in  mute  wonder  as  be  flies. 

He  compasses  the  Atlantic  broad. 
He  doubles  the  capes  to  eastern  Ind; 
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The  islanders  call  him  the  fiery  god ; 

But  he  leaves  the  Indian  seas  behind, 
And  dashes  acros?  the  Pacific  main  ; 

And  early  in  the  morn, 
With  a  scream,  and  a  shont,  and  a  whiz  again, 

He  rounds  the  icy  Horn. 
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Great  monarch  of  land  and  sea! 
Pray,  whence  is  thy  wondrous  power? 
"  Ix)ok  into  thyself,"  says  he, 
"  Body  and  spirit,  Pm  the  shadow  of  thee ; 
But  thou  art  king,  and  thine  the  imperial  dower. 
Burnished  iron,  and  Bteel, 
Piston,  lever,  and  wheel. 
Chambers  of  water,  chambers  of  fire, 
Arms  and  sinewp,  that  nothing  can  tiro, 
Powerless  and  silent  for  ever  must  be. 
Were  it  not  for  my  Spirit,  by  fire  set  free ; — 
All  Progress  is  born  of  Mystery." 


CURIOSITIES    OF    PUEIT'AN    HISTORY. 


TOLERATION. 


Tyro  part  of  the  colonial  history  of  Mas- 
1^  sachusetts  is  more  painful  to  con- 
template, than  that  wliicli  records  the 
persecution  of  the  various  schismatics 
that  arose  from  time  to  time  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  religious  commonwealth. 
The  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  dominant 
class  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of 
invective,  of  taunt,  satire  and  jest,  that 
no  one  who  would  attack  Kew  England, 
however  illiterate  ho  may  be,  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  where  to  deal  a  blow.  On  the 
principles  of  government,  as  now  estab- 
lished, the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  was 
indefensibly  atrocious.  No  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  tlieir  justifica- 
tion, unless  the  deprecatory  apologies  of 
certain  ultra-sectarians  are  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  common  assertion  that 
other  sects  persecuted  also,  is  not  a  valid 
excuse ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule 
was  not  universal ;  neither  the  Quakers 
nor  Baptists  showed  any  similar  intole- 
rance in  Pennsylvania  or  Rhode  Island ; 
and  besides,  the  Puritans  claimed  to  be 
separate  from  the  world  and  its  sinful 
usages,  and  challenged  comparison  by 
another  and  higher  standard,  the  Scrip- 
tures of  inspiration.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  they  wholly  mis- 
apprehended or  perverted  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  construed  the 


words  of  Him  "who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,"  rather  with  the  spirit  of  Joshna 
smiting  the  Oanaanites,  than  with  the 
heavenly  charity  of  "  the  disciple  whom 
Josu<»  lovod."  In  this  phase  of  religious 
development  they  were  not,  as  is  com- 
monly claimed,  in  advance  of  their  age. 
"We  are  verging  upon  debatable  ground, 
and  therefore  will  look  at  the  subject 
from  another  standpoint. 

Host  persons  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  orderly  arrangement  of  modern 
society,  wherein  the  relative  rights  and 
duties' of  the  rulers  and  people  have  been 
carefully  defined,  are  astonished  at  the 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of 
religion  two  centuries  ago,  since  it 
appears  to  be  so  palpably  an  overstepping 
of  the  line  of  duty — an  invasion  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  subject.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  notions  are 
of  modern  origin,  so  far  as  their  recog- 
nition by  government  is  concerned.  If 
an  individual  had  given  ofifcnce  '^  in  the 
good  old  colony  times,"  whether  against 
the  published  laws  or  not,  the  punish- 
ment was  pretty  sure  to  fall,  on  some 
pretext.  And,  as  the  court  had  the 
whole  armory  of  the  Mosaic  code  at 
command,  it  would  be  strange  if  some 
effectual  weapon  were  not  found  for  the 
oocaaion.  The  ideas  of  most  people,  even 
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of  reading  people,  are  somewhat  vague  as 
to  the  origin  of  constitutions  as  a  basis  of 
goyernroeut.  Many  still  believe  in  the 
theory  of  a  social  compact — tliat  in  a 
state  of  original  anarchy,  men  assembled 
and  improvised  constitutions,  as  lads  do 
for  debating  clubs.  In  fact,  no  consti- 
tution was  ever  so  made,  except  on 
paper;  and  no  such  instrument  could 
ever  be  put  into  practical  operation,  any 
more  than  one  of  the  thousand  contri- 
vances for  maintaining  perpetual  motion. 
Constitutions  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  society^-of  the  necessity  of 
distributing  the  powers  of  government, 
so  that  each  branch,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  functions,  may  keep  the  others 
in  their  own  sphere.  There  is  no  other 
escape  from  despotism ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  sway  of  one  despot  is  preferable 
to  that  of  a  larger  number.  The  early 
records  of  Massachnsetts  are  full  of 
instruction  on  these  points.  The  whole 
history  of  the  State  has  been  a  series  of 
experiments.  In  many  things,  the  Puri- 
tans **builded  wiser  than  diey  knew." 
For  instance,  the  institution  of  towns, 
local  corporations,  confessedly  the  chief 
element  of  liberty  and  power  in  New 
England,  was  not  the  result  of  wise  fore- 
cast^ nor  of  experience  as  to  the  value  of 
municipal  institutions  in  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  freedom  as  against  the  growth 
of  a  central  power ;  it  was  not  perhaps 
an  accident,  but  it  arose  from  other 
causes.  The  controlling  idea  of  the 
Colony,  was  to  promote  the  service  of 
God.  Accordingly,  whenever  land  was 
granted  to  settlors,  it  was  in  adjacent 
tracts,  not  generally  more  than  two 
hundred  acres  each ;  and  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  license  for  set- 
tlement, that  a  learned  and  faithful  minis- 
ter should  be  provided  to  dispense  the 
Word  of  Life.  To  secure  constant 
attendance  at  meeting,  and  to  prevent 
danger  from  Indians  by  dispersion,  the 
Court  ordained  that  no  dwelling  should 
be  located  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house.  This  clustering  system 
prevailed  until  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  establishment 
of  passable  roads.  Thus  New  England 
grew  up  a  congeries  of  town^. 

So,  in  nearly  every  particular,  came 
the  forms  under  which  government  now 
aots.  A  few  leading  principles  com- 
menced with  the  political  system  of  the 
colony,  and  have  survived  all  the  subse- 


quent changes.  But  the  particular  forms 
into  which  these  original  ideas  have  been 
ramified  and  moulded,  have  been  wholly 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  nor  provided  for. 
The  principle  of  free,  annual  elections 
has  remained  without  change;  but  hardly 
another  idea  has  been  permanent,  except 
under  the  iron  rule  of  the  royal  govern- 
ors. It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  changes  that  were  made  or  pro- 
posed. A  pure  democracy,  or  gathering 
of  all  the  freemen ;  two  branches  of  the 
law-making  power,  as  in  the  English 
Parliament ;  the  French  idea  of  a  single 
representative  body;  trials  civil  and 
criminal  by  jury,  and  without;  Judges 
chosen  annually,  and  appointed  for  lite; 
together  with  innumerable  alterations  in 
the  details  of  every  department — these 
have  been  but  so  many  studies  for  the 
great  work  since  completed.* 

In  all  these  seemingly  confused  and 
unmethodical  experiments,  one  fact  may 
be  observed:  the  powers  properly  belong- 
ing to  each  department  have  been  gradu- 
ally separated,  as  by  galvanic  agency  the 
organic  elements  cluster  about  the  pro- 
per pole.  These  matters  are  now  pretty 
well  settled.  A  legislative  body  that 
should  presume  to  exercise  judicial  and 
executive  powers  also  would  not  be 
tolerated ;  if  no  other  remedy  availed,  it 
would  be  overthrown  by  revolution. 

Minnesota,  within  a  few  months  after 
admission  into  the  Union,  will  commence 
governmental  operations  nearly  as  sys- 
tematically as  an  older  State ;  in  some 
respects,  more  so.  Minnesota  will  not 
send  into  Iowa  to  catch  a  rebellious 
heretic,  because  he  has  written  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  the  government,  as  Massa- 
chusetts once  sent  into  Rhode  Island; 
her  clergy  will  not  be  asked  to  expound 
the  Constitution ;  the  law-making  power 
will  not  be  arbiter  of  hfe  and  death 
without  appeal;  religions  or  irreligious 
opinions  will  be  no  ground  for  nnes, 
whipping  or  mutilation.  From  all  these 
and  similar  errors  and  absurdities,  the 
new  State  will  be  exempt.  These  are  the 
results  of  two  centuries  of  painful  ex- 
perience;  and  what  Massachusetts  has 
suffered,  has  benefited  not  herself  alone, 
but  the  whole  family  of  States.  No -one 
will  claim,  therefore,  that  a  comparison 
between  the  jurisprudence  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1650,  and  that  of  Minnesota  in 
1850,  would  be  at  all  just.    But  yet. 


*  The  use  of  the  word  '*  completed,"  mnat  be  underatood  ai  not  being  absoIaU.    No  OMiBUtaUoD  can  be 
aid  to  be  completed ;  for  none  can  be  made  to  last  longer  than  a  generation. 
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mnoh  of  that  feeling — an  nnconscioos 
trial  of  the  institations  and  condnct  of 
the  pasf.  by  the  ideas  of  the  present- 
will  be  fonnd  to  enter  into  our  estimate 
of  the  Puritan  character,  in  reference  to 
religions  intolerance  and  other  forms  of 
tyranny. 

There  is  one  other  idea,  connected 
•with  the  union  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  deserves  to  be  presented  ; 
especially,  because  it  was  put  forward 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
a  public  vindication  of  its  course  against 
the  Quakers.  And  that  is,  that  the 
Puritans  came  to  America  for  liberty  of 
conscience — only  for  themselves.  New 
England  was  not  to  be  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed — except  for  the  orthodox  in 
faith.  They  did  not  want  their  godly 
community  to  receive  those  "more  fit 
to  ruin  a  commonwealth  than  to  build 
up  one."  They  drew  up  their  creed  with 
rigorous  precision, 

•*  Fenced  it  round  about  with  *  the  Lord  thos  saith,*  *' 

and  ordained  it  for  all  the  churches. 
Only  the  "  sound  in  faith  and  blameless 
in  life,"  as  the  records  have  it,  were 
eligible  as  deputies;  and,  as  before 
stated,  church  membership  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  becoming  a 
freeman.  Persons  whose  ideas  were  at 
variance  with  the  one  true  creed  might 
keep  lip  a  busy  thinking,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  argue,  less  they  should  seduce 
the  unstable.  According  to  Puritan 
notions, 

"  The  right 
Of  privately  Judging  means  limply,  that  light 
Has  been  granted  to  me  for  deciding  on  you, 
And  in  happier  times  before  Atheism  grew 
The  deed  contained  claoaes  for  cooking  yon  too.** 

Massachusetts  was  like  a  club-house, 
where,  if  yon  did  not  like  the  company, 
the  rules  or  the  wine,  you  had  simply 
the  liberty  of  leaving;  you  never 
dreamed  of  asking  the  directors  to  make 
any  change  on  your  account,  for  it  was 
not  to  please  you  that  the  institution  was 
founded.  Under  such  discipline  it  grew 
up  a  godly  state,  strong  in  industry, 
energy,  faith,  and  integrity ;  but  also  of 
necessity  dogmatical  and  intolerant.  It 
is  useless,  we  think,  to  rest  the  matter  on 
any  other  ground.  Every  fact  in  the 
colonial  history,  every  line  of  the  MSS. 
Records,  and  of  private  journals,  is  in 
harmony  with  this  idea.  The  broader 
views  of  modern  times — the  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  freedori  of  thought 
and  expression,  equal  rights  to  all,  exclu- 


sive privileges  to  none— these  were,  to 
say  the  least,  but  faintly  foreshadowed 
in  the  conduct  and  expressed  opinions 
of  Massachusetts  rulers  in  1650.  We 
quote  from  the  MSS.  Records  (vol.  4,  p. 
817,  Oct.  1659),  a  few  paragraphs  of  the 
official  vindication  of  the  execution  of 
Quakers  who  had  returned  from  banish- 
ment. 

*<  There  Is  no  man  thai  Is  posMSsed  of  booM  or 
land  wherein  he  hath  Just  tiUe  and  propriety  as  hia 
owne,  but  he  would  Count  it  unreasonably  iigurlofas 
that  another,  who  had  no  authority  thereto,  should 
Intrude  and  enter  into  his  house  without  his  the  ow- 
ners Consent ;  yea,  and  when  the  ownor  doth  ex- 
pressly prohibit  ik  forbidd  the  same,  wee  say  when 
the  man  that  so  presumes  to  enter  hath  no  anthorltle 
thereto,  ffor  if  it  were  a  Constable  or  other  officer 
legally  Authorised,  sush  an  one  might  indeed  enter, 
notwihatanding  the  household's  dissent  or  chargt 
to  the  contrary.  But  for  them  that  haue  no  aathorltya 
the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  if  such  an  one  should 
presume  to  enter  into  another  mans  hoioe  k  habi- 
tation, he  might  Justly  be  Impleaded  as  aThelfeor 
an  Tsurper.  and  if  in  case  of  such  violent  laanlt 
the  ownor  should  se  defendendo  slay  the  asaaylant 
A  Intruder,  his  blood  would  be  rpon  his  owne  head. 
And  if  private  persons  may  in  case  shed  the  Mood 
of  such  Intmdrs,  may  not  the  like  be  grannted  imto 
them  that  are  the  public  keepn  A  guardians  of  tkt 
Commonwealth  ?* 

We  have  but  few  extracts  from  the 
Records  to  present  in  relation  to  perse- 
cution for  opinion's  sake.  Not  that  in- 
stances are  wanting;  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  government  confor- 
miry  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
nitgority  was  strictly  enforced;  but  a 
collection  of  all  the  various  cases  would 
be  interesting  only  to  the  theologian,  or 
to  the  zealous  antiquarian. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  sectaries  banished  from 
the  colony  of  the  Bay.  His  opinions 
were  without  doubt  nearer  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  New  Testament  than  were 
those  of  his  persecutors.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honor,  Hubbard  (a  bitter  theolo- 
gical opponent)  records  that 

"  He  affirmed  also,  that  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  matters  of  the  first  table  [man*a  do^  to 
Ood]  but  only  the  second,  [man*s  duty  to  man]; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  general  and  onlimitcd 
toleration  of  all  religions,  and  for  any  man  to  bo 
punished  for  any  matters  of  his  conscience,  was 
persecution.'* 

He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  the  Famiiists, 
who  were  a  brotlierhood  of  non-resist- 
ants, professing  to  be  controlled  only  by 
the  spirit  of  iSve.  Hence  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Puritan  magistrates  was 
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^ngly  distastefal  to  him.  Under 
iflnence  a  cironlar  letter  was  writ- 
torn  the  church  of  Salem,  which 
ted  80  severely  npon  the  trraDny 
le  govemmcDt,  that  the  General 
b  in  a  rage  disfranchised  the  town, 
refbseNd  to  allow  the  presence  of  a 
y  until  a  majority  of  the  freemen 

signed  a  recantation.  He  was 
igainst  all  forms  and  ceremonies. 
English  church  he  especially  dis- 
and  refused  all  fellowship  with  its 
r.  Regarding  even  the  cross  as  a 
tioal  emhlom,  he  persuaded  John 
»tt  to  cut  it  out  of  the  ensign. 
.Doident  forms  the  hasis  of  one  of 
most  striking  of  Hawthorne's 
oe  Told  Tales."  Like  all  great, 
Bt  souls,  he  did  not  lack  in  the  self- 
t  force  which  prompts  the  re- 
T  to  set  his  single  self  against  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  most 
lit  minister  of  the  colony,  said  of 
"If  he  had  not  looked  upon  him- 
9  one  that  had  received  a  clearer 
nation  and  apprehension  of  the 
of  Christ's  kingdom  and  of  the 
'  of  the  church  communion  than 
bristendom  hesides,  he  would  ne- 
ive  taken  upon  him,  as  usually  his 
&r  was,  to  give  public  advertise- 
and  admonition  to  all  men,  whe- 
aeaner  or  of  more  public  not«  and 

of  the  corruptions  of  religion, 
.  himself  observed  both  in  their 
aents  and  practices."  The  ene- 
if  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  Luther, 
r  Knox  would  probably  have  the 
objection  to  urge  against  the  di- 
ss of  their  preaching.  Perhaps, 
rer.  there  was  some  ground  to  be- 
rith  his  neighbors  in  Essex  County, 
^  he  was  divinely  mad ;  as  if  his 
Qoh  zeal,  as  Festus  said  of  PauPs 
ach  learning,  had  made  him  beside 
If."  Certain  it  is  that  his  perpen- 
rity,  so  to  speak,  because  so  un- 
ig,  that,  one  by  one,  he  cut  off  his 
r  friends  from  fellowship,  until  he 
near  arriving  at  unity,  in  a  diffe- 
lenae   from    that  which  he  had 

at.  The  General  Court  finally 
he  matter  in  hand  and  sentenced 
o  banishment.    The  order  is  as 


,  Mr.  Roger  WUIIanis,  one  of  the  Bden 
&  at  Salem,  halh  broached  k  dymlged 
new*  k  daogerona  Opinions  agalnit  the 
tito  of  Haglitratet,  as  abo  wrltt  Ihres  of  d«fk- 
>olh  of  the  Magistrates  and  Chorches  here, 
bafbre  anj  conTic^n,  k  yet  mainetaln* 
sane  witboat  relrae^on,  It  is  therefore  or- 
uU  tfa«  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depte  oot  of 


this  Jnrlsdlo^on  within  size  weekea  nowe  nezte  en- 
suing, w4i,  If  he  neglect  to  ^fbrme,  it  shalbe  lawfUl 
for  the  Ctoa'nr  k  two  of  the  Magistrates  to  send* 
him  to  some  place  oat  of  this  Jurisdic^on,  not  to  r«- 
tam  any  more  without  license  from  the  CoorU"* 
jraM.j;«sordf,«oI.l,jp.l68.    1685. 

Notwithstanding  his  banishment,  Rog- 
er Williams  lived  on  terms  of  amity  wiUi 
the  colony,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices, especially  by  giving  warning  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  his  Indian  neigh- 
bors. 

John  Green,  one  of  Williams^s  disciples, 
at  Providence,  was  arraigned  while  on  a 
visit  in  Boston,  for  words  spoken  in  de- 
rogation of  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters. He  was  fined,  sent  home,  and  or- 
dered not  to  return.  After  reaching 
Providence,  he  wrote  a  letter  back  to 
the  government,  in  which  tiieir  princi- 
ples and  conduct  were  pretty  severely 
handled.  Whereupon  the  Court  passed 
an  order  enjoining  him  not  to  set  foot 
within  its  jurisdiction  again  at  his  peril; 
and  furthermore,  they  ordained  that  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Providence 
Plantation  (who  were  all  supposed  to  en- 
tertain similar  views),  found  witliin  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  not  to  be  liberat- 
ed till  they  should  purge  themselves  of 
holding  to  the  heretical  and  disrespect- 
ful opinions  of  Mr.  John  Green  I  One 
would  think  that  tyranny  itself  could 
not  go  fhrther;  but  the  case  following 
is  worse  in  fact  than  the  preceding  is  on 
paper. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  separatists 
and  familists  near  the  present  town  of 
Pawtucket,  of  which  Samuel  Gk>rton  and 
Randall  Holden  were  the  leading  spirits. 
Their  residence  was  plainly  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  neither  being  subject  to  its 
laws  nor  receiving  its  protection.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  tenet<i,  or  of 
the  origin  of  the  difficulty  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bay.  Their  difficalties 
with  two  Indian  sagamores,  Pumhom 
and  Sacononooo,  who  were  tributaries  to 
the  colony,  was  made  the  pretext  for 
their  arrest.  When  once  at  Boston,  the 
wrongs  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  the  deadly  heresies 
of  the  prisoners  only  remembered.  Pre- 
vious to  the  arrest,  of  Gorton,  he  had 
written  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints against  him,  in  which  his  reli- 
gious opinions  wore  set  forth.  This  was 
the  ground  of  the  chai^  against  him, 
which  follows : 
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**Upon  maeh  examination  A  Berioui  confidera- 
tton  of  JOT  wriUoffi  wth  jot  answers  about  them ; 
wee  do  charge  70U  to  bee  a  blasphemous  enemy  of 
the  true  religion  of  or  lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy 
ordinances,  k  also  of  all  cItUI  authority  among 
the  people  of  god,  k  perticulerly  in  this  lurlsdlc- 
Uou."— JToM.  BeconUy  wl.  2,  p,  89.    1641. 

The  last  cinaae  doabtless  contains  the 
gist  of  the  matter  : 

"  Samu :  Gorton  k  his  Comp%  •  •  •  •  were 
writ  unto  *  *  *  *  to  come  to  or  Gort  k  there 
malce  answers  to  the  ^ticulars,  to  wch  they  returned 
no  other  but  contemptuous  k  disdainfUll  answers, 
whereupon  8  commissioners  were  sent  to  «  •  e  « 
see  satisfaction  made  wth  security  to  bring  their 
V*ons."— i6.     Vol.  2,p.  40.    1«1. 

The  "  security  to  bring  their  persons," 
was  a  guard  of  io  soldiers,  who  captured 
the  chiefs  of  the  settlement,  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  brought  away  their  cattle.  At  the 
trial  nothing  was  urged  against  the  pris- 
oners except  their  heretical  opinions. 
Nevertheless,  **  all  the  magistrates,  save 
three,"  says  Gov.  Winthrop,  '*  were  of 
opinion  that  Gorton  ought  to  die,  but, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  deputies  dis- 
senting, that  vote  did  not  pass."  The 
following  is  the  sentence  of  the  court : 

**  It  is  Ordered  that  Samu :  Gorton  shalbe  confined 
to  Charlcstowne,  there  to  bee  set  on  worlce,  k  to 
weare  such  boults  or  irons  as  may  hindr  his  escape. 
•  •  •  in  the  meane  time  if  hee  ♦  •  •  either 
by  speech  or  writing,  publish,  declare  or  maintaine 
any  of  the  blasphemous  or  abominable  heresies 
wberewth  hee  hath  bene  charged,  *  *  *  or  shall 
xe^ach  or  re^re  the  Churches  of  or  lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  these  United  Colonies  •  •  hee  shall  be  comitted 
to  prison,  till  the  next  Cort  of  AssiaUuts  •  •  • 
tryed  by  a  iury  •  ♦  •  and  upon  his  convixion 
thereof,  shalbee  condemned  to  death  k  executed. 
8rd  of  the  9  mo.,  1618."— /&. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  all  such  cattle  of  Samu :  Gor- 
tons and  John  Greens  as  haue  bene  seized  or  shal- 
bee seised  for  the  satisfaction  of  charges  as  the 
Country  hath  bene  put  unto  by  *  •  fetching 
them  in,  k  other  charges  about  tho  tryall  in  the 
Court,  k  expenses  in  the  prison  or  otherwise, 
shalbee  appraised  and  souid  to  the  most  advantage 
and  disposed  of  accordingly,  k  the  overplus  to 
be  reserved  by  the  Treasurer  towards  their  main- 
tenance."— lb.  j>.41. 

His  associates  were  similarly  treated 
in  other  towns.  But  the  care  of  them 
soon  becoming  burdensome,  they  were 
sent  away  to  England.  Winthrop  gives 
an  additional  reason.  ^^At  the  next 
court  they  were  all  sent  away,  because 
WB  found  that  they  did  corrupt  some  of 
our  j)eople,  especially  the  women,  by 
their  heresies." 

It  little  becomes  the  writer,  himself 
of  the  Puritan  stock,  to  enlarge  upon 
tyranny  like  this.  The  charity  of  silence 
would  be  the  only  screen  against  tho  in- 
diguation  of  posterity ;  the  truth  of  his- 


tory must  not  be  warped  or  suppressed 
even  to  serve  the  desires  of  filial  piety. 
The  extreme  unfairness  of  Hubbard,  in 
whom  the  odium  theologicum  seems  to 
have  amounted  almost  to  a  disease,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  gloss  over  this  trans- 
action. After  recounting  Grorton's  de- 
fence of  his  doctrines,  he  says :  ^^  This 
being  all  the  satisfaction  was  like  to  be 
had  of  this  Gorton  and  his  companions, 
after  all  their  insolencies  and  injuries, 
they  were  detained  for  a  time  about  Bos- 
ton, at  several  towns,  whither  they  were 
sent,  and  uhere  they  had  more  civil  e^ 
tertainment  than  they  deserted,  all  the 
time  of  their  continuance  there,"  etc 
The  whole  relation  shows  that  Hubbard 
like  many  oilier  clerical  historians,  is  not 
to  be  implicitly  trusted,  where  tiie  in- 
terests of  the  church  are  concerned. 

We  have  not  space  at  this  time  to  do 
more  than  make  a  passing  allusion  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  We  have  read  all  that 
pertaias  to  her  trial  with  attentive  in- 
terest, and  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  she 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  straitest 
Calvinist  in  the  Bay.  She  bad  a  fervid 
imagination,  great  fluency  of  language, 
and  undoubted  piety.  Even  Hubbard  is 
constrained  to  say,  '^  This  gentlewoman 
was  of  a  nimble  wit,  voluble  tongue, 
eminent  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
great  charity,  and  notable  helpfulness,** 
etc.  She  was  evidently  in  advance  of 
her  age ;  were  she  now  living,  she  would 
perhaps  attend  tlie  conventions  to  de- 
claim upon  the  wrongs  of  her  sex.  We 
suppose  that  most  clergymen  consider 
Kev.  Antoinette  Brown  a  very  heretical 
and  improper  person ;  yet  we  have  been 
informed  that  her  opinions  are  rigidly 
*'  orthodox  " — if  any  one  can  say  what 
that  is.  The  rulers  in  the  church  have 
never  manifested  any  special  liking  for 
women  like  Ann  Hutchinson  and  An- 
toinette Brown. 

The  division  among  the  people,  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  grew  to  be 
a  very  serious  affair.  Parties  were 
founded  for  and  against  her.  The  two 
deputioii,  in  the  General  Court,  from 
Boston,  John  Coggeshall  and  William 
Aflpinwall,  were  deposed  from  mem* 
bership  for  having  signed  the  remon- 
strance against  the  sentence  upon  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  an  adherent  Afterwards, 
a  large  number  of  citizens  were  disfran- 
chised and  disarmed,  under  the  pretenoe 
that  there  was  reason  to  fear  an  insur- 
rection, like  that  of  the  fanatical  Aoabi^ 
tists  in  Germany.    Mrs.  Uutchinaon  was 
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banished,  and  not  many  years  after,  was 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  follow- 
ing observation  upon  this  tra^fical  occur- 
rence by  Welde (  Winthrop^s  Journal^  vol, 
2,  p.  136),  shows  tlie  temper  of  the 
times  towards  schismatics.  "I  never 
heard  that  the  Indians,  in  those  parts, 
did  ever  before  this  commit  the  like 
outrage  upon  any  one  family,  or  families ; 
and,  therefore,  God's  hand  is  the  more 
apparently  seen  herein,  to  piclc  out  this 
woful  woman,  to  make  her,  and  those 
belonging  to  her,  an  unheard  of  heavy 
example^  of  their  cruelty  above  others." 
The  doctrine  of  a  special  providence 
must  be  highly  consohitory  to  a  spirit 
like  this. 

The  tirst  formal  law  against  Anabap- 
tists is  here  inserted.  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  non-resistance,  and  other  ideas, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  arisen  in  our 
own  times,  are  by  no  means  new. 

**  fforatmuch,  as  experience  hath  plentifully  k 
often  fired  y-  since  7<*  flrdt  arising  of  j*  Anabap- 
tlsta,  about  a  hundred  years  since,  they  have  bene 
f  incendaries  of  Comon  wealths,  A  y^*  infec[*ters 
of  perjsons  In  maine  matUs  of  religion,  k  y« 
troablers  of  Churches,  in  all  places  where  they 
bare  bene,  and  yt  they  who  have  held  y«  baptizing 
of  infants  unlawful,  have  usually  held  other  errors 
or  heresies  together  therewith,  though  they  have 
(as  ottier  heretlcks  used  to  do)  concealed  ye  same 
tUl  they  spied  out  a  fit  advantage  k  oportunity  to 
▼ent  yu  by  way  of  question  or  scruple; — k 
whereas,  divers  of  this  kind  have,  since  or  coming 
into  New  England  appeared  amongst  orselves,  some 
whereof  have  (as  othrs  before  yn)  denied  y«  ordi- 
nance of  magistracy,  k  y«  lawfulncs  of  making 
w»rr,  k  others  j*  lawfulnes  of  matntu  t  their 
InspecUon  into  any  breach  of  the  first  table,  w^b 
opinions,  if  tliey  should  be  connived  at  by  us,  are 
Hko  (o  be  Increased  amongst  ua,  k  so  necessarily 
brlnf  guilt  upon  us,  infection  k  trouble  to  y« 
Churches,  k  haaard  to  y«  whole  Comon  wealth  ;— 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  yi  if  any  person 
wihin  y*  iurlsdiction  shall  eithr  openly  condomne  or 
oppose  yu  baptizing  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
ledace  oth-s  from  j«  ap^batton  or  use  thereof,  or 
■ball  purposely  depart  y«  congregation  at  y^  minis- 
trallon  of  y«  ordinance,  or  shall  deny  y«  ordinance 
of  magistracy,  or  their  lawful  right  or  authority  to 
make  wsrr  or  to  punish  j«  outward  breaciies  of 
y  first  Ubie,  k  shall  appear  to  y**  Cot  wilfully  k 
obstinately  to  continue  Uierein,  after  due  time  k 
meanes  of  conviction,  every  such  ^^on  or  fisons 
■hall  be  sent  into  banishment." — JfoHS.  Jiecords, 
«ol.  8,  p.  66.    leU. 

The  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers  has  been  very  fully  presented 
to  the  public.  Little  remains  that  can 
be  Baid  to  be  new,  save  one  or  two 
sentences  passed  by  the  General  Court. 
The  minute  annals  of  Hutchinson,  the 


graceful  narrative  of  Bancroft,  and  the 
burning  verse  of  Whittier,  have  made 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  this  un- 
happy people,  only  too  familiar  to  every 
reader.  We  write  with  the  original 
records  before  us,  but  the  assiduity  of 
former  searches  has  anticipated  every 
point  of  interest.  Those  who  would 
like  to  see  more  of  the  details  than  we 
have  room  to  insert,  are  referred  to 
Hutchinson's  History  (vol,  1,  p.  180  et 
seq.) 

The  books  of  Reeves  and  Muggleton, 
"  who  pretend  to  be  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses and  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ," 
were  proscribed  in  1654.  No  Quakers 
came  over  till  two  years  later,  when  the 
shipmaster,  Robert  I^)cke,  was  required, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  transport 
back  all  he  had  brought.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  a  stringent  law  against  the 
sect,  forbidding  the  possession  of  their 
books,  or  to  entertain  or  lodge  them, 
with  penalty  of  whipping  and  imprison- 
ment for  attending  their  meetings  or 
upholding  their  doctrines.  The  succeed- 
ing year  a  still  more  severe  law  was 
passed,  which  we  insert. 

**In  addition  to  y«  late  Order  In  reference  to 
^    *    *    the  Cursed  sect  of  the  Quakers       *    * 
«    o    « 

"It  is  ftirther  Ordered  that  If  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  shall  presume,  after  they  have  once  suflTered 
what  the  laWf  requireth,  do  come  into  this  Juris- 
dic^on,  every  such  male  Quaker  shall,  for  the  first 
offenc,  have  one  of  his  eares  cutt  off,  and  be  kept  at 
worke  in  the  house  of  Correction,  tiU  he  cann  be 
sent  away  at  his  owne  charge ;  and  for  the  second 
offenc  shall  have  his  other  eare  cutt  off,  Ac,  and  be 
kept  at  the  house  of  Correction  as  aforesajd.  And 
every  woman  Quaker  that  hath  suffered  the  lawe 
heere,  that  shall  presume  to  come  into  this  Juris- 
diccon,  shall  be  severely  whipt  and  kept  at  the 
bouse  of  Correction,  etc.  «  «  •  •  And  for 
every  Quaker  he  or  she,  that  shall  a  third  time  Againe 
offend,  they  shall  have  theire  tongues  bored  through 
wth  a  hot  Iron,  k  be  kept  at  the  house  of  Cor- 
rection •  ♦  •  ♦"— ITtMS.JJdwrcis.oo^.  4,i>.2«0. 
1657. 

In  1C59,  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Quakers,  judging  by 
the  numbers  arrested*.  Most  of  them 
were  whipped  and  banished  ;  among  the 
number  whose  backs  were  bared  to  the 
lash  were  six  women,  one  of  whom  was 
nauied  Margaret  Smith.  The  many  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Whittier  will  remember 
her  ^^  JournaV*  with  a  painful  interest. 
To  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  at- 
tached the  penalty  of  death  for  return- 
ing.   Few,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
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bo  so  hardy  as  tc>  desire  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  Poritan  trial  the  second 
time ;  bat  three  persons  so  banished  re- 
turned. Two  of  them  were  executed ; 
the  third,  Mary  Dyer  by  name,  was 
taken  to  the  gallows  with  the  rope 
about  her  neck,  and  then  banished  a 
second  time.  But  she  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  return  again,  and  then  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  is  but  just  to  state 
that  no  Quaker  was  hung  in  Massachu- 
setts without  being  first  warned  by  ban- 
ishment ;  none  would  have  been  hung, 
if  they  had  not  run  Toluntarily  into  the 
noose  by  returning. 

One  Wendlock  Ohristopherson,  when 
upon  trial,  uttered  rather  memorable 
words  of  remonstrance  to  the  Court. 
We  quote  from  Hutchinson,  (vol.  1,  ». 
185.)" 

"lie  desired  the  Court  to  consider 
what  they  had  gained  by  their  cruel 
proceedings.  *For  the  last  man  (says 
he)  that  was  put  to  death,  here  are  five 
come  in  his  room;  and  if  you  have 
power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God 
can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in 
ten  of  his  servants,  and  send  them 
among  you,  in  my  room,  that  you  may 
have  torment  upon  torment.'  "  He  had 
returned  from  banishment,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  was  re- 
j>rieved,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  leave 
the  jurisdiction. 

The  following  sentence  will  show 
what  was  meant  by  whipping  at  the 
cart's  tail. 

•*  Jadah  Browne  k  Peter  Petrson  having  binn  In- 
dicted at  the  last  Court  of  AssisUnU  for  Quakers,  k 
there  standing  mute,  Reftialng  to  give  any  Ansirer, 
being  bound  ouer  to  this  Court  to  Ansr  Uieire 
Contempt,  k  here  standing  mute  also,  The  Court 
Judgeth  it  meete  to  Order  that  they  shall  by  the 
Constable  of  Boston,  be  forthwith  taken  out  of  th« 
prison  k  stript  from  the  Girdle  upwards  by  the 
executioner  k  tyed  to  the  Carts  Tayle  k  whipt 
thro'  the  Towne  wih  twenty  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Roxbury  and  delivered  to  the  Constable  there, 
who  is  also  to  tye  them  or  cause  them  in  like  manner 
to  be  tjed  to  a  Carts  tayle  k  againe  whip  them 
thro*  the  Towne  with  tenn  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Dedham  k  delfuered  to  the  Constable  there  who 
is  Againe  In  like  manner  to  Cause  them  to  be  tied 
to  the  CarU  Tayle  k  whipt  wth  tenn  stripes  thro* 
the  Towne,  k  from  thenc  they  are  Immediately 
to  depart  this  Jurisdiction  at  theire  perrlll.*'— 
Atois.  Becords,vol.  9,  p.  8S0.    1661. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  martyrdoms 
looked  poor  and  contemptible  when 
they  were  suffered.  Few,  doubtless,  of 
the  callous  executioners  of  the  law, 
hardly  more  human  than  the  cattle  they 
drove,  could  have  foreseen  with  what 


sensations  of  pity  and  horror  posterity 
would  read  the  bare  narration  of  the 
atrocities  in  which  they  acted  a  not  un- 
willing part.  The  jeering  rabble  that 
attended  the  cart  from  town  to  town,  as 
it  dragged  on  the  foot  weary  Quakers, 
half  naked  and  gashed  with  the  whip, 
thought  it  a  rare  entertainment.  Doubt- 
less the  crowd  who  followed  with  insult- 
ing cries  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  place  of 
execution,  had  no  higher  cariosity  or 
amusement. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  sen- 
tence just  quoted  is  immediately  follow- 
ed upon  the  Record  by  a  proclamation 
for  a  Thanksgiving  '^for  the  many 
favo'3  wherewith  ^e  Lord  hath  binn 
pleased  to  Compasse  us  about  for  so 
many  years."  The  Juxtaposition  is 
somewhat  suggestive. 

One  attempt  tt>  carry  yet  further  the 
persecution  of  these  wretched  people 
signally  failed  from  ita  very  barbarity. 
Laws  which  outrage  the  moral  sense  of 
a  people  fall  to  the  ground ;  nothing  can 
give  them  vitality.  And  there  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  even  Puritan  seve- 
rity could  not  go.  Lawrence  Sonthwick 
and  Cassandra  his  wife  were  convicted 
of  being  Quakers,  and  banished.  Their 
children  were  afterwards  arraigned,  and 
after  lying  in  prison  for  some  time,  the 
following  order  was  passed  by  the  Court, 
with  the  view,  probably,  of  getting  rid 
of  the  expense  of  tlieir  maintenance. 


**  Whereas  Danlell  and  Proylded  Soothwiok,  i 
and  daughter  to  lawrence  Sonthwick,  tutoe  been 
fjmed  by  the  County  Courts  at  Salem  k  Ipswich, 
prtending  they  haue  do  estates,  ReaolTlng  not  to 
worke;  And  others  likewise  haue  bin  fjntAt  k 
more  like  to  be  fyned  for  siding  with  the  Qualun, 
k  absenting  themselves  firom  the  pnblick  ordlnaa- 
ces ; — In  Ansr  to  a  QusBStion  what  Course  should  be 
taken  for  the  sattisfactlon  of  the  fines,  the  Court,  as 
pervsall  of  the  lawe,  tiUe  *  Arrest,*  Resolve  that  the 
Treasurers  of  the  seuerall  Coun^es  are  and  shaB 
hereby  be  Impowered  to  sell  the  said  persons  to  any 
of  the  English  nation  at  Virginea  or  Barbadoes."— 
Mom.  BeoordSf  vol.  4,  p.  SOU    1657. 

Whittier  has  made  this  incident  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  his  poems.  As  we  look  over  the 
yellow  page  whereon  the  vigorons  hand 
of  Secretary  Rawson  has  left  in  nenrons 
characters  the  brutal  order  we  have 
copied,  the  scene  rises  viyidly  before 
our  sight.  The  sailors,  swarthy  cosmo- 
politans, whose  isolation,  as  a  clasn,  has 
stamped  their  manners  not  for  one  age 
but  for  all  time ;  the  citizens,  bearded  and 
solemn,  in  suits  of  sober  grey  or  brown, 
though  with  less  of  their  nsual  enforced 
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meekness  of  visage  on  acconnt  of  the 
DOTeltj  of  the  spectacle;  the  women, 
Btont,  as  became  a  generation  with  whom 
beef  and  beer  abounded,  their  accos- 
tomed  gossip  repressed  by  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  not  without  a 
jearning  of  sympathy  for  the  helpless 
maiden,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark-browed  and  pitiless  rulers; — all 
comes  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  though  it 
were  a  picture  reproduced  by  memory. 
We  feel  a  choking  in  our  throat  as  the 
girl  sobs,  for  we  have  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters, and  know  what  ties  are  riven  by 
separation ;  we  shudder  to  think  of  aU 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  sale  of  the 
tender  maid  to  strangers,  even  though 
they  be  of  the  "English  nation."  we 
listen,  breathless,  for  the  reply  of  the 
ship-master  to  the  application  of  the 
marshal.  How  full  of  music  to  the  heart, 
now  relieved  from  apprehension,  is  that 
Toice  which 

**  Growled  back  its  iUannj  aoiwer  like  the  roaring 

of  the  sea : 
*  Pfle  my  ship  with  bars  of  silTer— pack  with  coins  of 

Spanish  Oold 
From  keel-ptece  op  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of 

her  hold ; 
Bj  the  living  Gh>d  who  made  me  I— I  would  sooner 

in  jonr  bay 
Blnk  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child 

awayl'" 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  wo 
quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  General 
Courtis  vindication  of  its  conduct  in 
ordering  the  returned  Quakers  to  execu- 
tion. Two  other  arguments  from  this 
▼indication,  deserve  to  be  inserted  here. 
The  Bev.  John  Norton,  a  minister  at 
Ipswich,  and  afterwards  at  Boston,  had 
previously  written  a  "tractate"  against 
Quakerism,  at  the  Oourt^s  request,  fur 
"which  he  received  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks,  and  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Doubtless  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions with  which  this  vindication  is  pro- 
fusely garnished,  are  from  the  argument 
of  that  learned  divine.  After  setting 
forth  the  heresies  of  the  Quakers  in 
reference  to  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment, the  case  of  Shimei  is  cited  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  an  example  of 
vengeance  worthy  of  imitation. 

«  •  •  0  for  so  be  thought  of  Shlmel  for  his  Oon- 
teniptnous  Carriage  k  Cursing  Speeches  against 
DaTid,  %  Sam.  16 :  9  *  19 :  SI ;  and  though  David 
*t  that  tfme  did  forbeare  to  put  him  to  death,  yet  ho 
g^TOS  chardge  to  Solomon  that  this  Shimei,  baring 
coraed  him  w'h  such  a  greirous  ourse,  he  should  not 
bold  him  guiltlesse,  but  bring  doune  his  hoaije  head 


to  the  grave  wth  blood,  1  Kings,  9 :  8.  9.;  aooording 
to  which  direction  King  Solomon  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  Vers  44. 46. 

"Also  in  this  story  of  Solomon  and  Shimei« 
1  Kings  9.,  it  is  Recorded  bow  Solomon  confined 
Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  chardging  him  upon  paine  of 
death  not  to  goe  out  thence,  k  telling  him  that  if 
he  did  he  should  dye  for  it ;  which  Confinement  when 
Shimei  had  broken,  though  it  were  three  yeares  after, 
k  upon  an  occasion  that  might  seeme  to  hare  some 
weight  in  it,  Tls :  to  fetch  againe  his  servants  that 
were  runne  away  from  him,  yett  for  all  this,  the 
Confinement  being  broken,  Solomon  would  not  spare 
him,  but  putt  him  to  death,  and  if  execution  of 
death  be  lawful  for  breach  of  Confinement,  may  not 
the  same  be  sajd  for  breach  of  Banishment  ?  o  o  o  *• 

The  spirit  that  dictated  this  cruel 
argument,  is  surely  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ;  it  breathes  rather  the  vindictive- 
ness  that  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye. 
But,  by  a  somewhat  dextrous  change  of 
front,  the  vindicator  of  Puritan  justice 
carries  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  wise : 

**  Itt  was  the  Comandment  of  the  lord  Jesus  Christ 
onto  his  disglples,  that  when  they  were  persecuted  in 
one  Citty  they  should  flee  into  another,  Math.  10 :  28., 
k  accordingly,  It  was  his  owne  practise  soe  to  do« 
many  atime,  both  when  he  was  a  child,  Math.  9 :  18, 
14.,  k  afterwards,  19 :  15,  John  7 :  1.  •  •  •  and 
so  was  also  the  practise  of  the  saints,  wittnes  what  is 
written  of  Jacob,  Qen.  27 :  42,  48  •  *  of  Moses 
«  •  of  EUas  •  «  of  Paul  •  •  k  others  who 
when  they  have  beene  persecuted,  have  fled  away 
for  thelre  owne  safety.  And  reason  requires  that 
when  men  have  liberty  unto  it,  they  should  not 
refuse  so  to  doe;  because  otherwise  they  will  be 
guilty  of  tempting  God  k  of  Incurring  theire  owne 
hurt,  as  having  a  faire  way  open  for  the  avoyding 
thereof,  but  they  needlessly  expose  themselves 
thereto.  If,  therefore,  that  which  is  donne  against 
Quakers  in  this  Jurisdiction  were  Indeed  persecution, 
as  they  accomt  of  it,  (though  in  truetb  It  is  not  so, 
but  the  due  administration  of  Justice ;)  but  suppose 
It  were  as  they  thinke  it  to  be,  what  spirit  may  thej 
be  thought  to  be  acted  k  led  by,  who  are  in  theire 
actings  so  Contrary  to  the  Comandment  k  example 
of  Christ  k  of  his  saints  hi  the  case  of  persecution, 
which  these  men  suppose  to  be  theire  case?  plaine 
•nough  It  is  that  if  theire  ease  were  the  same,  theire 
actings  are  not  the  same,  but  quite  Contrary,  o  o  o  " 
— /ft.p.  818. 

Surely,  when  we  see  with  what  fatal 
facility  the  Scriptures  have  been  wrested 
to  uphold  tyranny  and  revenge,  we  can 
hardly  be  too  thankful  that  the  progress 
of  the  race  has  rendered  such  reasoning 
for  ever  powerless  henceforward.  The 
fearful  maxim  of  Oalvin,  In  hareticoi 
gladio  vindicandum  eat^  will  never  bring 
another  Quaker  to  the  gallows,  nor  a 
Servetus  to  the  stake,  at  least  in  Ame- 
rica. 

In  later  times,  great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  gross  improprieties  of  oon- 
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dact  which  the  Qaakers  were  charged 
with,  as  affurdlDg  aa  excase  for  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  many,  by  their  belief  in  direct 
inspiration,  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
exaltation  or  eostacy  approaching  in- 
sanity. But  the  freaks  witnessed  at 
Camp  Meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
preaching  of  Miller,  the  modern  Jonah, 
might  readily  furnish  a  parallel.  It  is 
said  that  a  Quaker  woman  went  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Salem;  and  this 
case  has  been  so  often  cited,  that  many 
have  the  impression  that  these  enthusiasts 
delighted  in  shameless  exposures,  and 
made  a  practice  of  thus  outraging 
decency.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  but 
a  single  case  on  record ;  and  that  was  a 
palpable  case  of  lunacy,  and  should  have 
been  so  treated.  We  cannot  regard  this 
apology  as  having  much  force.  Indis- 
cretions in  behavior,  lectures  to  magis- 
trate.^  prophecies  against  priests,  and 
unsound  views  in  religion  and  politics, 
if  worthy  of  attention  at  all,  might  surely 
have  been  kept  within  bounds  by  less 
severe  penalties  than  cutting  off  ears,  or 
boring  tongues  with  hot  irons.  By  how 
much  would  the  dignity  of  the  State 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the 
city  fathers  of  Boston,  be  increased,  if 
they  were  to  arraign  the  white-bearded 
Elder  Lamson  and  his  "sister  in  the 
Lord,"  Ahby  Folsom,  for  their  disrespect 
to  authority  in  their  Sunday  sermons  on 
the  Custom  House  steps?  The  only 
remedy  for  fanaticism,  is  to  let  it  alone. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  Quakers  were  worthy 
of  comparison  with  this  harmlessly  insane 
couple;  many  of  them  exhibited  a 
"method"  in  th'eir  "madness,"  which 
compared  favorably  with  the  intellect  of 
their  judges;  and  they  far  outshone  the 
persecuting  class  in  the  milder  graces 
which  are  now  considered  peculiar  to 
Christianity. 

One  good  resulted  to  the  colony  from 
these  and  kindred  severities;  it  would  be 
strange  if  anything  should  prove  an 
absolutely  unmixed  evil  in  human  affairs. 
All  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  visionaries, 
the  non-resistants,  the  no-government 
men,  were  rigorously  excluded.  Those 
who  remained  were  active,  vigorous, 
industrious,  familiar  with  military  exer- 
cises, and  ready  to  charge  npon  their 
foes  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  llad  the  commonwealth 
been  any  less  strong,  less  brave,  less 
inured  to  hardship,  it  would  have  beon 


certainly  crushed  in  the  fierce  contest 
with  the  combined  Indian  tribes  under 
King  Philip.  Even  if  it  had  escaped  that 
catjistrophe,  what  hope  could  there  have 
been  for  the  success  of  a  population  of 
Quakers,  or  of  effeminate  pleasure- 
lovers  against  the  British  forces  in  1775! 
The  tjirifD  and  economy  which  the 
sumptuary  laws  enjoined,  had  accumu- 
lated a  good  degree  of  wealth,  the 
"sinews  of  war;"  and  this,  with  the 
military  training,  and  the  unity  of  a 
people  of  like  faith,  gave  to  Massachu- 
setts a  power  which  no  other  colony 
then  possessed.  These  enabled  her  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vented the  spark  of  liberty  from  being 
trampled  out  as  soon  as  its  first  gleam 
appeared.  It  would  seem  that  every 
event  preceding  the  Revolution  had  been 
ordered  with  special  reference  to  the 
success  of  that  great  movement;  and 
among  these  providences,  none  is  more 
apparent  than  the  training  up  of  a  reso- 
lute, iron-hearted  yeomanry  in  New 
England,  free  from  the  usual  elements 
of  weakness,  whom  no  luxury  could 
seduce  into  inaction,  and  no  softness  of 
heart  deter  from  the  fierce  and  inevitable 
struggle. 

This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  Christian  one  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Peace  societies;  but  it  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge its  force.  It. is,  perhap?,  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  not  brought  forward 
by  way  of  apology  for  persecution ;  for, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  treachery 
of  Judas  could  be  equally  as  well  justi- 
fied. 

After  the  perusal  of  so  much  that  sug- 
gests only  painful  reflections,  it  may  be 
well  to  close  with  something  of  a  less 
serious  character.  Nothing  occurs  to  us 
at  all  german  to  the  subject  we  Iiave 
been  considering,  except  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Tylley,  a  notable  midwife,  who  had  a 
long  contest  with  the  magistrates,  about 
the  year  1660.  She  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  mal-practice,  and  was  impri- 
soned either  by  sentence,  or  for  non-pay- 
ment of  her  fine ;  as  the  trial  took  place 
in  an  inferior  court,  the  beginning  of  the 
case  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  Court,  who,  of  course,  had  no  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  case,  erred  in 
imposing  the  fine.  And  it  is  probable 
that  a  humble  petition  from  her,  or  the 
payment  of  a  small  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion would  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure her  release.    But  Mrs.  Tylly  was  a 
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model  stroDg-minded  woman.  At  the 
summit  of  her  profession,  she  was  secure 
of  ultimate  triumph,  for  she  had  all  the 
women  for  supporters,  and  she  well 
knew  that  the  magistrates,  who  were 
husbands  and  fathers,  must  ultimately 
give  in.  Her  religious  opinions  were  not 
called  in  question,  !>nt  it  is  evident  from 
various  intimations  that  they  considered 
Ler  tongue  decidedly  unruly.  The  wo- 
men of  i3o3ton  and  the  adjacent  towns 
petitioned  for  her  release,  almost  unani- 
mously, and  with  the  most  moving  elo- 
quence. Mrs.  Tylly,  pertinacious  wo- 
man, kept  in  the  background ;  but  this 
Court  well  knew  who  was  the  real  an- 
tagonist. It  puzzled  them  to  answer  her 
demands;  they  could  not  answer,  any 
more  than  the  assessors  of  Boston  could 
answer  an ti- tax-paying  Dr.  Ilarriet 
Hunt.  They,  therefore,  planted  them- 
selves on  their  magisterial  authority, 
which  she,  daring  rebel  in  petticoats,  had 
utterly  flouted  and  defied. 

The  first  petition  in  her  favor,  which 
we  insert,  is,  perhaps,  rather  long  to  be 
transcribed,  but  those  who  read  it  atten- 
tively will  see  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  abridge  it. 

"To  the  right  wor'p*!!  John  Endlcott  Esq'  Oor- 
ernoar,  Tho:  Dudley  Esqr  Deputy  Goreroour  v^h 
y  rest  of  y«  Worp'll  Court. 

**  The  humble  petition  of  dlyers  women  in  Boston 
Humbly  Sheireth,  yt  whereas  yor  petitioners  hauing 
bad  manifold  experiences  of  y«  slciil  k  ability 
(through  y«  good  hand  of  God)  as  an  usefhll  instru- 
ment, who  by  providence  Is  become  a  prisoner  to 
yor  wor'pps,  (namely  Alice  Tilly  Wife  to  Wm  TiUy) 
by  hauing  y*  black  side  of  her  actions  presented  to 
yor  wor'pps,  k  therein  severall  crimes  written  on 
ber  forehead,  weh  peradyenture  God  nor  her  own« 
conscience  may  lay  to  her  charge,  further  then  this 
•peaking  dispensation,  to  take  her  off  in  ouer  much 
fielfe  conceitedness  in  whatt  She  hath  recieued,  yi 
Sbee  may  remember  yt  She  hath  all  upon  y*  accompt 
of  receipt,  w-'h  yor  petitioners  hope  shall  bee,  as  pray 
itl  may  bee  y«  effect  thereof. 

**  Wherefore  yor  humblo  petittoners  though  In  all 
hamility,  yett  in  child  like  boldness,  to,  k  wth  yor 
wor'pps,  whose  care  wee  belieue,  is  as  for  our  good, 
■o  for  y«  posterity  to  succeed,  outt  of  wch  care  wee 
(as  hope  so)  desire  yt  yor  wor*pps  will  please  to  coml- 
■erate  y*  condiUon  of  so  many  of  yor  poore  trem- 
bling petitioners,  whose  burdens  wee  doubt  nott, 
butt  will  moue  yor  compassions,  as  in  answering 
■ome  who  haue  gone  before  us  in  Utis  way  of  peU- 
tioning,  so  to  our  selves  wth  as  much  fauour  as 
clemency  may  afford,  ouer  looking  yr  line  of  iustice, 
so  farre  as  will  stand  wch  good  conscience  k  Honor, 
wherein  wee  dare  nott  assume  aboue  or  line  to  di- 
rect, butt  leaue  y«  composure  thereof  to  god  k  y« 
wisedome  giuen  of  God  to  you,  who  wee  doubt  nott 
butt  win  direct  yor  wor'pps  therein,  so  as  yt  his  owne 
honour  may  bee  preserved,  y«  security  of  yor  chil- 
dren, yea,  k  those  of  y«  weakest  sexe  provided  for, 
k  y  bambly  requests  of  yor  poore  peUtloncrs  granted. 


in  opening  the  doore  of  free  liberty  to  or  wantod  way 
of  instrumental!  helpefulness  by  her,  of  whom  or  ex- 
periences are  greatt,  k  necessltyc  greater. 

**  Yor  fauours  herein  giuen  forth  will  more  oblige 
yor  peUtioners,  who  shall  however  count  themselves 
bound  to  pray  for  yon,  k  all  of  God  sett  oner  us, 
while  we  shall  remaine,  (though  weak)  yett  true 
hearted  well  wishers,  k  endeauerers  of  y«  puUlck 
food,  of  these  Churdtes  k  common  wealth  God  hath 
caat  V8  in."— JfuM.  Archive,  vol.  9,M  14.    1643. 

Of  the  various  other  petitions  on  file, 
we  select  one  more,  from  which  we  shall 
insert  a  few  sentences. 

••  That  whereas  wee,  your  worships'  humble  peti- 
tioners did  put  up  a  petition  unto  your  worships,  in 
the  behalf  of  our  approve<l  midwife,  e  e  • 
whoe  hath,  through  the  goodness  of  god,  bin  carried 
through  such  difficulties  in  her  calling  yt  none  of 
those  who  are  her  accusers  could  doe,  •  •  • 
and  as  the  Hono^d  Deputie  Gouernor,  namely  Mr. 
Dudley,  Esqr,  did  say  yt  shee  was  the  ablest  midwife 
in  the  land ;  but  whereas  the  Ilonord  Magistrates 
and  many  men  more  can  speake  but  by  heare  say ; 
wee  and  many  more  of  vs  can  speake  by  experience 
*  *  *  therefore  our  humble  petition  unto  yor 
worships  •  •  ♦  Is  that  your  worships  would 
bee  pleased  so  farre  to  Grattify  yor  worships  most 
humble  petitioners  as  to  vouchsafe  vnto  vs  the  lib- 
erty of  our  midwife,  for  whome  wee  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  supplycate,  knowing  the  present  need 
yt  some  of  vs  haue  of  her. 

"Now  the  lord  Guide  yor  worships  yt  yon  may 
heare  the  Cryes  of  mothers,  and  of  children  yet  un- 
borne,  yt  soe  yor  worships  may  be  moued  thereby  to 
Grant  vnto  vs  *  *  the  liberty  of  our  mid- 
wife   •♦    ♦ 

**  And  soc.  Humbly  Expecting  a  gracious  Answere, 
which,  if  you  grant,  wee  shall  For  euer  bee  found  to 
bee  thankfull  to  God,  and  remain 

Yon  in  the  Lord." 
[Jh.    Fa.2. 

To  this  last  petition  the  ministers  of 
Boston  added  their  names,  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  It  is  or  humble  Request  also,  that  ye  petlUon  of 
these  sisters  and  neighbors  abovenamed  (so  far  as 
it  Intreateth  for  the  liberty  of  the  practice  of  their 
midwife's  calling  wthout  Balle  and  so  farre  as  It  may 
be  done  by  yor  worp*  out  of  co't)  may  be  in  clemen- 
cy condescended  vnto.  As  authority  may  be  as  weU 
mahiteyncd  by  Clemency  In  Remitting,  as  by  con- 
stancy In  vpholding  a  sentence  of  Cort — 

JunM  CoTToy, 
JOHK  Wiuo».'» 

iib. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  eminent  character  and 
influence  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
just  given. 

Could  the  magistrates  refuse  to  grant 
this  request?  Could  they  be  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  "  mothers,  and  of  children 
yet  unborn?"  Ilard-hearted  patri- 
archs I    They  doubtless  felt  some  sym- 
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pathetio  movings;  bat  the  unbending 
image  of  "  authoritie  "  seemed  sternly 
silent,  as  they  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
befyre  making  answer.  The  enlarge- 
ment from  prison  they  had  wiuked  at 
from  time  to  time ;  but  the  persevering 
woman  was  not  so  to  be  put  off;  t^he 
wonid  have  the  stigma  effaced.  The 
sentence  must  be  reversed,  and  the  Court 
thereby  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  court  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tremity. They  had  quelled  bearded 
men  by  the  strong  hand,  and  answered 
their  comjilaints  with  fines  and  stripes ; 
they  had  ejected  the  parti-colored  brood 
of  heretics ;  they  had  owned  no  power 
paramount  but  the  crown,  and  hardly 
that;  and  now  to  be  worsted  by  a 
woman,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
was  but  a  small  breach  in  their  strong- 
hold which  so  insignificant  a  rebel  could 
make,  but,  once  broken  through,  what 
barrier  could  be  relied  on  against  future 
malcontents  ? 

At  length  a  large  number  of  men  pe- 
titioned, and  to  them  the  Court  returned 
an  answer.  Their  carefully  worded  de- 
nial shows  how  deeply  this  matter  con- 
cerned them.  On  ordinary  occasions 
they  could  be  sufficiently  laconic  and 
crisp,  as  our  former  gleanings  attest. 
This  was  a  case  to  be  reasoned  upon. 
Observe  the  antithesis  with  which  it 


closes,  and  to  which  the  argument  with 
due  unity  tends. 

"The  Coart  doth  Answe&re  that  it  ii  no  nnalo 
grlefe  voto  them  to  be  ao  often  pressed  both  in  the 
general]  and  perticulrr  Courta  hj  so  many  woemen 
heretofore,  ond  now  also  by  to  many  men,  being 
'each  as  deserve  so  great  respect  f^om  them  in  a 
oawse  which  they  cannot  gratifle  them  in  without 
the  vHation  of  their  Consciences  and  that  Authoritie 
the  Countrie  hath  betrusted  them  withall ;  n  that 
they  might  Answer  as  Solomon  did  his  mother 
whom  he  was  loath  to  deny  anything.  Aske  for 
Mrs.  Tilly  the  kingdome  also:  for  the  peti^ners 
•hould  doe  well  to  consider  that  notwithstanding  the 
censure  past  uppon  hir  (which  they  uppon  the  foil 
erldeDce  they  had  then  did,  and  yett  doe,  thinke  to 
b«  Just),  yett  being  willing  (out  of  the  r^>ect  they 
beare  to  the  former  peti^oners)  to  connire  at  hir 
disobedience  so  farr  as  they  might  without  betraying 
all  Authoritie  into  hir  hands,  have  hitherto  permit- 
ted hir  to  goe  whether  shee  pleased,  doe  what  she 
listed,  and  speak  what  she  would  without  ftarther 
quaestioning  of  hir  or  those  who  were  bound  to  Be- 
toome  her  to  prison ;  whereby  she  either  was  or 
might  hare  bin  as  usefullin  hir  midwlycry  as  before 
hir  censure.  But  It  plainly  appeares  by  hir  carriage 
and  speeches  and  her  rrging  others  thus  still  to  peti- 
tion for  hir,  that  nothing  but  a  compleate  rictory 
ouer  magistracy  will  satisfy  her  excesdre  pride; 
which  they  desire  maybe  weighed  by  the  pet^;oner« 
and  others  in  an  ssqual  ballance,  there  being  as 
much  neede  to  uphold  magistracy  in  their  Authoritie 
as  Mrs.  Tilly  in  her  mldwivery ;  that  so  fUrthcr  Im- 
portunity maybe  forborne  and  that  both  magistrates 
may  serve  god  and  the  Countrie  without  disconr- 
adgement  In  their  places,  and  Mrs.  TUlyet  fk^lods 
may  at  length  be  pacified."— (Ttfft.  Court  Esoords. 
F0^4,p.2O.    1650. 


OUR    NEW    ATLANTIS. 

**  Far  w^toard  I  wot  it  lyeth. 
And  is  the  lattloude  thesonne  espieth, 
Ther,  as  he  goeth  into  the  s6."— Jdoolwi's  RxoxriTioi. 


¥E  all  go  away  into  the  West,  in 
fancy,  if  not  otherwise. 
The  sensible  man  builds  his  home 
with  a  porch  looking  toward  the  sunset. 
There  he  sits  at  the  day's  close,  when 
the  great  sun  drops  beyond  liis  paternal 
acres,  or  falls  behind  some  high  moun- 
tain that  he  has  had  eye  possession  of 
for  many  years,  and  is  ravished  by  the 
splendor  of  that  diurnal  pomp.  There, 
in  the  clouds,  he  beholds  exact  pictures 
of  all  the  mysterious  lands,  tropical 
islands,  enchanted  castles,  and  imperial 
towns  he  has  read  about  in  strange 
stories  and  in  poetry,  and  which  Chris- 
toval  Colon  and  thousands  of  admirals, 
sailing  all  seas,  have  failed  to  tell  us  of. 
For  all  these  are  in  the  West. 


The  boy  sees  the  sun  go  away  each 
evening,  and  it  takes  his  heart  with  it. 
He  longs  to  know  what  vast  prairies  and 
solitudes  and  wonderful  forests  it  will 
look  on  before  it  returns;  what  broad 
and  shallow  rivers  it  will  silver ;  what 
mountain  tops  it  will  tip  with  day; 
what  vast  herds  feeding  upon  illimitable 
plains,  and  tribes  with  lineage  remote  as 
Shem  it  will  find  ;  what  gallant  savages 
it  will  light  on  their  war  paths,  and 
what  maidens,  more  graceful  than  his 
artificial  cousins  Arabella  and  Lillian,  it 
will  ripen  into  the  maturity  of  beauty 
and  the  knowledge  of  love.  Has  he  not 
read,  how  the  Dacotah  brave,  sitting 
down  upon  a  little  hill  apart  from  the 
lodges,  with  a  bit  of  broken  mirror, 
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throws  a  snnboam  upon  the  ladiaa  girl 
he  loves,  and  waits  till  an  answering 
beam  dazzles  his  eyes,  and  blinds  him 
into  the  belief  he  is  a  "happy  man," — 
as  others,  whiter  and  better  read  in 
optics  than  ho,  have  been  blinded  the 
world  over?  For  all  these  are  in  the 
West. 

The  East  is  our  past,  and  its  treasures 
are  certain  and  secure.  Its  heroes  and 
charming  women,  and  fairies,  and  genii, 
and  castles  of  Aladdin,  are  all  facts  to 
US.  They  are  our  possessions  of  certain 
wealth.  Have  we  not  Nineveh  and 
Bagdad,  and  old  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
London,  and  Pari^,  and  St.  Petersburg? 
Can  you  rob  us  of  Napoleon,  or  Themis- 
tocles,  or  Saladin,  or  the  Captains  of 
Israel ;  and  of  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
or  Hafiz,  or  the  Story  Tellers  of  the  Nile  ? 
"Will  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  or  Ninon 
d'Enclos,  or  Cleopatra,  or  the  captive 
Brisefe,  or  Antigone,  or  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  ever  lose  the  bloom  of  beauty,  or 
the  lustre  of  romance  for  us?  We  go 
into  the  East,  as  into  a  great  storehouse 
of  gems  whose  value  is  known,  a  mag- 
azine full  of  marvellous  beauty,  and 
loveliness,  and  wonder,  which  we  will 
not  alienate,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of. 

But  the  West  is  our  Future,  the  play- 
ground and  workground  of  imagination, 
and  fancy,  and  hope.  Wo  (kaw  im- 
mense drafts  on  it — but  where  shall  we 
find  an  endorser,  and  when  an  acceptor? 
We  ask  neither.  We  all  have  stock  in 
the  Great  Bank  (a.  bank  of  clouds  in- 
deed I)  and  it  is  always  held  above  par, 
and  holders  will  not  sell.  It  may  be 
"  down  "  in  the  morning,  but  the  "  se- 
cond board  "  for  ever  shows  more  bril- 
liant investments. 

I  am  glad  that  none  of  the  old  tri- 
remes and  galleys  ever  touched  at 
Plato^s  Atlantis,  and  that  the  sailors, 
from  the  high  sterns,  never  discerned  its 
green  and  perfect  shore.  That  would 
have  been  a  flat  ending  of  the  business 
of  this  world.  The  Santa  Maria  might 
Lave  rotted  in  the  harbor  of  Palos,  and 
the  first  hunter  been  content  to  let  the 
deer  swim  the  Mississippi,  and  elude  his 
Bight  on  the  further  shore,  and  despised 
him,  too,  for  his  vicious  taste  of  bar- 
barism. 

But  Atlantis  is  still  in  the  West.  One 
can  imagine  how  splendid  a  land  it  is, 
from  its  reflected  gleam  upon  the  si)ear 
points  and  iielinets  of  the  old  Spaniards 
who  went  with  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
Oortes  in  searcii  of  it,  and,  indeed,  on 
the  illuniinod  faces  of  all  the  living  gen- 


eration when  they  turn  to  the  ronset, 
beneath  whose  radiance  it  lies.  Shall 
we  all  be  hale  and  handsome  then,  and 
rich,  and  honest,  and  virtuous?  I 
suppose  so — ^if  not  there,  then  a  little 
beyond  there.  It  will  be  a  sad  disap- 
pointment if  this  favored  land  is  not 
somewhere  in  these  new  territories  a 
beneficent  Congress  has  so  kindly  given 
us.  I  hope  we  are  not  deluded,  and 
shall  not  be  cheated  anew.  But  candor 
compels  me  to  say,  since  I  have  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  this  new  Canaan,  that 
it  may  not  be  there,  after  all ; — though, 
doubtless,  it  is  just  beyond,  and  we  shall 
come  up  with  it  some  day.  Trust  me, 
trust  yourselves  for*  that. 

If  this  were  all  mere  fancy,  I  would 
not  write  further.  But  I  have  seen 
(have  not  you  ?)  upon  some  of  the  faces 
turned  to  this  gorgeous  land,  a  shrewd 
leer  of  calculation,  and,  upon  others,  an 
almost  painful  anxiety  of  hope,  and 
upon  yet  other  and  younger  coun- 
tenances, a  flush  of  certain  triumph, 
more  painful  to  me  than  either.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  to  know  all  we  can  about 
this  new  Atlantis,  so  that  we  may 
neither  be  extravagantly  elated  at  a 
sudden  realization  of  our  desires  nor  too 
much  depressed  in  case  the  reality  does 
not,  after  all,  keep  pace  with  our  swift- 
running  fancy.  I  do  not  so  much  care 
for  our  gentlemen  of  the  shrewd  visage, 
but  I  do  remember  how  many  hopes  and 
hearts  have  gone  out  to  the  West — ven- 
tures of  love  and  honor — and  how 
dearer  than  life  is  the  promise  of  that 
far  Atlantis. 

Can  yon  tell  me  how  many  fond  mo- 
thers watch  with  weary  eyes  the  course 
of  sons  who  have  gone  away  and  come 
to  be  great  '^  western  men  "  now  ?  They 
do  not  hear  church  bells  as  often  as  they 
used  to,  nor  see  academy  spires;  yet 
their  ideas  have  grown  wonderfully  en- 
larged and  comprehensive.  Do  they 
wear  ^^  wide-awake  hats,"  and  broad 
stripes  in  their  pantaloons,  and  use  more 
adjectives  than  our  Reverend  *'  Marshall  '* 
author  does  in  fighting  his  battles  ?  Do 
they  throw  themselves  into  arm-chairs 
and  talk  in  that  large  way  as  if  they 
were  leaning  back  against  the  Alleghanies 
and  restiuff  one  foot  on  Vancouver's  Is- 
land and  the  other  one  (indiscriminately) 
somewhere  on  the  Sandwich  group  ?  I 
do  not  doubt  that  they  possess  a  great 
part  of  the  West,  only  I  am  puzzled  to 
make  out  their  claims  compatible  with 
those  of  so  many  others  who  poasess  a 
great  part  of  it  also.    Perhaps  they  own 
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a  town,  or  a  railroad,  and  very  likely  a 
city ;  if,  given  one  mayor,  six  council- 
men,  ft  constable,  a  good  water-power, 
and  building  lots  ad  libitum^  that  article 
is  pixnliiced.  They  may  have  become 
judges,  or  generals,  or  gone  to  Congress, 
or  got  hanged,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  will 
wish  the  fond  mothers  to  understand 
that  their  sons  are  very  near  the  true 
Atlantis,  or  will  be,  when  Muggins- 
opolis  is  "  settled  up,"  and  the  saw  mill 
is  running,  and  the  great  railroad  comes 
along. 

And  tliat  fair  girl  in  some  quiet  eastern 
village,  is  she  not  waitinjj  for  his  return 
who  went  away  ii;to  the  West  years 
ago,  young,  a?nbitious,  the  boy-lover ; 
waiting  for  him  to  come  back,  sun- 
browned,  indeed,  bnt  grown  manly  and 
_ handsome  and  rich  ; — waiting  for  him 
to  come  hack  and  marry  her  ?  My  dear 
patient  girl  in  some  quiet  eastern  village ! 
all  are  not  so  patient  as  you  ;  and  some 
one  may  have  gone  away  to  the  West 
also  and  taken  your  boy-lover.  In  truth, 
I  fear  vou  will  wait  long,  for  if  he  has 
escai)e(l  your  impatient  friend,  he  may 
have  gone  with  a  pun  and  beaver- trap 
to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone ;  or, 
perhap?,  with  a  train  of  mules  and  white- 
topped  wagons  followed  up  the  broad 
Platte  (that  silver  stream  I),  or  he  has 
learned  the  passes  and  gone  beyond  the 
Mormons,  and  beyond  the  Nevada — 
gone,  I  cannot  tell  you  where,  but  he 
will  not  come  back. 

I  remember  my  young  cousin  went 
away  into  the  West  a  long  time  ago  and 
did  not  come  back.  It  was  surprising 
what  a  splendid  country  he  found,  and 
how  finely  he  got  on  in  life.  But  some- 
how, he  died  of  a  western  fever  (me 
day.  I  was  sorry  about  the  fever;  for 
everybody  said  it  was  a  magnificent 
country,  and  I  said,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  it  is  a  magnificent  country. 

It  is  the  old  magnificence  that  has  led 
the  world  captive  these  many  centuries 
— the  mysterious  West,  rising  so  flush 
with  promise  on  the  horizon  of  our 
dreams,  always  beckoning  and  for  ever 
receding  like  the  the  Italian  shore. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  spirited  boy, 
lured  by  such  a  promise,  strong  in  hope, 
and  confident  iu  himself,  thinks  lightly 
of  leaving  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
trees  his  father  planted.  "  My  boy,  it  is 
a  long  way  you  go,"  the  mother  sobs, 
and  the  sij^ter  looks  after  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  the  sister's  friend  lingers 
long  at  the  neat  gate  past  which  he  hur- 
riedly went.  But  the  fascination  of  that 


unknown  Atlantis  renders  him  supremely 
above  such  weakness,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der that  he  goes  with  a  stout  heart  into 
the  illimitable  West,  toward  that  sunny 
region  of  flowers.  But  I  shall  wonder 
if  the  rude  and  boisterous  frontier  life, 
the  coarse  companionship,  the  life  in 
tents  and  on  the  burning  plain  can  quite 
fill  the  need  of  his  soul,  and  he  will  not 
turn  again  and  again  to  the  refinement 
he  has  left  behind  and  will  not  long  for 
the  green  fields  and  woods  of  home. 

But  he  shall  not  go.  lie  cannot  turn 
back.  It  is  so  fated  that  he  shall  not. 
He  has  taken  the  step  that  cannot  be 
retraced,  and  henceforth  the  fascination 
that  he  cannot  break  lures  him,  and  the 
fever  of  unrest  will  push  him  onward. 
The  Atlantis  I  sought,  I  seem  to  hear 
him  say,  indeed  is  not  here.  But  the 
great  splendor  I  saw  in  the  sky  from  my 
fatlier's  door,  is  it  not  grander  and  more 
alluring  than  ever  in  tlie  West? 

I  know  not  what  old  charm  it  is,  more 
alluring  than  glory  or  beautiful  women 
that  draws  us  all  to  the  West. 

No  longer  ago  than  last  spring,  I  met, 
turning  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall, 
my  friend  Hi  Fether.  He  was  just  re- 
turned, only  from  Michigan,  and  was 
walking  very  fast  toward  the  East 
River,  as  if  to  get  further  from  it. 

"Back  again  I"  said  I,  "sick  of  it, 
eh?" 

"Sir,"  said  he  in  his  emphatic  way, 
"I  am  disgusted  wiili  the  West.  If 
ever  you  catch  me  at  large,  anywhere 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  again,  you  may 
shoot  me  and  get  rid  of  a  ninny." 

And  he  was  in  earnest.  Yet  it  was 
only  two  months  after,  that  I  heard  of 
Hi  Fetheb,  who  is  disgusted  with  the 
West,  over  in  Nebraska,  hunting  a  mill 
site  on  Wolf  Creek. 

This  insatiable  West  holds  us  all  ia 
one  way,  or  another.  People  far  hum- 
bler and  less  refined  than  young  Hi  Fe- 
ther  have  their  destiny  in  the  West  and 
their  hearts  in  the  East.  Sometimes  as 
I  sit  here  In  the  long  summer  days,  I 
hear  an  ancient  colored  woman  singing 
at  her  work,  in  that  low,  droning  tone 
which  I  fancy  is  quite  tlie  stylo  in  Seue- 
gambia.     I  say  to  her, 

"  Olemina  (for  that  would  be  her  bap- 
tismal name,  if  she  had  ever  experienced 
that  ordinance),  from  w^hat  country  did 
you  come?" 

"From  low  down  in  Carolina,"  she 
says,  "  I  left  all  my  kinfolk  there." 

"  Which  country  do  you  like  best, 
Gemina?" 
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^^  Like  this  a  heap  the  best,  only  some- 
times when  I  get  to  *  study'  about  it,  I 
like  to  go  back  there/' 

You  may  know  she  hears  yet  the 
screaming  of  violins  and  the  monotonous 
tan-ta-ra-ra  at  the  Christinas  holiday, 
and  cannot  forget  the  corn-shucking 
pirouettes  of  *'  kinfolk  "  or  that  plantation 
"low  down  in  Oarolina." 

[I  crave  here  the  shadow  of  a  paren- 
thesis. From  this  last  illustration,  let 
my  abolition  friends  neither  draw  gall, 
nor  their  opponents  honey.  I  would 
have  it  show  only  the  universal  power 
of  the  West  over  us  nil,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  us  all  for  the  East.  If  the  limning 
of  one  sable  face  on  this  white  page, 
invokes  visions  of  slavery  kept  in  the 
new  territories,  or  slavery  kept  out  of 
them,  I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  it. 
I  have  introduced  only  one  crow  (and 
that  for  no  ulterior  purpose,  for  any 
other  bird  of  humble  feather  would  have 
done  as  well),  and  if  you  choose  to  call 
in  a  whole  flock,  remember  it  is  your  own 
clamorous  brood,  and  you  must  gather 
it  under  your  wings  as  best  you  can.] 

Sometimes,  as  I  look  off  upcm  this 
vast  territory  whose  massive  gates  have 
recently  been  swung  open  to  us  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  especially 
when  twilight  shadows  fill  with  deeper 
nncertainty  this  vast  future  of  the  Re- 
public, I  am  wont  to  fall  into  the  most 
extravagant  visions  concerning  it.  The 
Bedouin  by  his  desert  camp-fire  tells  no 
more  wonderful  tales  of  gorge^ms  lands 
than  I  read  at  such  times  in  the  illumined 
page  before  me. 

There  lies  a  land  whose  open  expanse 
of  green,  undulating  prairie,  no  fine-toned 
painting  ever  imitated.  Its  soil  is  of 
such  marvellous  fertility,  that  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  bloom 
and  mature  without  culture,  and  ripen 
to  the  hand  without  fostering.  Flowers 
of  more  brilliant  color  than  tlie  dyes 
of  India,  more  delicate  and  graceful 
in  form,  than  those  in  any  northern 
pasture,  bloom,  and  fade,  and  renew 
their  beauty  there,  from  January  to  De- 
cember. The  sun  is  tempered  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and  cool  airs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  snow  beyond,  renew  perpetual 
elasticity  in  the  step  and  perpetual  health 
and  frcslmess  in  the  cheeks  of  its  thrice 
happy  inhabitants.  Everywhere  crystal 
springs  leap  out  and  run  away  in  clear 
streams  to  the  great  rivers,  which  are 
ever  open  channels  of  commerce.  An- 
cient woods  lino  the  streams,  and  old 
groves,  like  deserted  parks  of  noble 
iiamilies  gone  to  decay  in  tlio  reign  of 


Anne,  crown  the  sloping  swells.  Cot- 
tages, like  those  in  Arcadia,  peep  out 
from  the  forest's  edge,  and  great  man- 
sions, on  the  hills,  complete  with  the  arti- 
fice and  imported  magnificence  of  an 
older  civilization,  lord  it  over  the  inter- 
vals. 

New  Birminghams  and  Lowells,  like 
old  monsters,  come  to  di'ink  at  the  water 
courses,  fill  the  air  with  clamor,  fire  the 
citizens  with  the  fever  of  business,  and 
(in  the  confusion)  steal  away  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape;  and  bustling,  keen- 
eyed  men,  are  eager  to  confound  the 
felony  of  the  theft  for  datLceurs  of  im- 
mense bales  of  merchandise,  and  ware- 
houses of  fabulous  wealth.  Do  I  not 
see  cities,  spacious,  airy,  magnificent? 
Cities  of  honest  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
not  of  dishonest  splendor;  where  police- 
men are  incorruptible,  where  aldermen 
are  upright  and  not  too  fond  of  tea,  and 
where  politicians  are  not  burned  in 
eflBgy,  simply  because  they  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

All  along  the  shore  of  that  famous 
river  which  bounds  it,  stand  warehouses 
bursting  with  the  wealth  of  the  interior. 
And,  now,  as  the  night  deepens,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  fleets  of  steamers 
crowding  along  the  levees,  and  the  glare 
of  flambeaux  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  clamor  and  hurry  of  traffic  so  far 
into  the  night. 

Is  it  some  old  mythological  stream, 
where,  in  all  midnights  ten  thousand 
Pygmalions,  are  yet  shipping  untold 
ricljes  to  unknown  islands?     Possibly  I 

If  this  delicious  land,  barren  of  tim- 
ber, lies  naked  to  tlie  scorching  sun, 
or  the  cutting  winter  winds  which 
sweep  its  blackened  fields,  it  does  not 
seem  so  to  me.  If  crystal  springs  are 
not  often  flowing  from  the  hills,  and  the 
streams  are  muddy,  sluggish  ditches, 
and  even  the  great  Silver  River  itself,  is 
a  shallow,  sprawling  bed  of  quicksand, 
I  do  not  see  them  so.  If  cottages  and 
stately  mansions,  and  cities,  and  bursting 
warehouses,  have  lifted  themselves  into 
the  western  clouds,  and  floated  off  to  yet 
another  unattainable  Atlantis,  and  a 
region  vast,  lonely,  and  for  the  most 
part  uncongenial  to  the  settler,  lies  be- 
fore me,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
that  thousands  of  politicians  and  specu- 
lators, and  hopeful  emigrants,  are  not 
aware  of  it  either. 

Mr.  John  Plainer  has  some  very  fool- 
ish ideas  about  this  new  Atlantis,  and  he 
made  some  very  common-place  observa- 
tions to  me  the  other  morning,  as  wo 
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rode  over  tlie  ridgesf^omtheNemahahe 
Mission.  Mr.  Plainer  is  an  honest,  but 
rather  illiterate  sort  of  fellow,  and  hav- 
ing only  been  over  the  territory  three 
or  four  times,  of  course,  his  word  cannot 
be  entitled  to  much  credit  in  opposition 
to  that  of  those  who  have  read  veritable 
journals  of  travel,  and  actually  seen 
maps  of  the  entire  country,  and  for  any- 
thing I  know,  seen  town  plots  and  dia- 
grams of  cities,  with  copious  Croton 
refreshing  them,  and  parks  and  ceme- 
teries adjacent,  which  are  (to  be)  there. 

"This  Kansas  and  Nebraska  affair," 
said  he  to  me,  "  is  after  all  a  bad  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  great  political  cheat.  I 
fear  that  thousands  of  emigrants  will  re- 
gret the  day  they  were  deluded  to  come 
here ;  farmers  led  to  abandon  comforta- 
ble liomes,  and  mechanics  lucrative 
trades — to  give  up  homes  dear  to  them, 
society  and  a  settled,  peaceable  life,  and 
come  in  search  of  the  promised  Eden ; 
to  bec'jme  unquiet  and  restless,  haunted 
for  ever  after  with  dreams  of  that  splen- 
did land  beyond  them.  For  that  vast 
nomadic  tribe  who  roam  along  the  west- 
ern frontier,  who  live  in  wagons,  and 
tent<),  and  shift  their  camps  as  often  as 
Arabs  and  as  vaguely,  there  is  not  much 
to  fear.  Tiiey  will  come  here,  for  it  is  a 
new  promise  of  bread  without  labor, 
but  they  will  be  disappointed  as  the}'^  al- 
ways have  been,  and  they  will  wander 
further  on,  or  die  here,  poor  as  ever." 

"  And  leave  to  their  children,"  1  inter- 
posed, "  as  a  legacy,  the  will  and  hope  to 
hunt  for  ever  the  fanner^s  Atlantis.'* 

"Sir,"  said  he,  catching  at  the  word, 
"  they'd  better  go  back  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once.  Why,  sir,  except  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  confines  of  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  Kansas  valley,  what  is  there 
here?  I  mean,  in  comparison  to  the 
millions  of  unclaimed  acres  eastward  of 
the  great  rivers,  acres  of  land  ripe  for 
the  plowshare,  adjacent  to  markets  and 
flourishing  neighborhoods,  and  infinitely 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
land  that  is  now  the  pasture  of  buffaloes 
and  the  race-ground  of  Oamanches  and 
Cheyonnes. 

"  Besides,  what  need  had  we  of  it  ? 
Or  was  it  necessary  to  the  annual  saving 
of  the  Union — that  feat  so  patriotically 
accomplished  by  causing  everybody  to 
forget  its  present  danger  in  prospect  of 
a  new  and  more  imminent  peril  ?  Like 
the  old  antidote  of  that  zoological  ama- 
teur who  had  the  *  happy  family '  in  his 
bowels.  I  mean  the  man  who  sent  the 
cat  down  to  catch  the  rat  that  was 
abrading  h'ls  vitals.    A  pretty  ^  happy 


family '  we  shall  have  in  the  bowels  of 
this  land  directly  I  In  1850  we  sent  the 
cat  after  the  rat  of  1844,  and  now  in 
1854  we  have  sent  the  wolf  after  the 
cat. 

"  However,"  resumed  he,  getting  down 
from  his  metaphorical  animal,  "one 
good  may  come  of  it.  Multitudes  of  dis- 
appointed explorers,  if  they  are  not  in- 
oculated with  the  insane  desire  of  a  no- 
madic life,  that  continually  urges  us  to- 
ward the  west,  will  turn  back  and  find 
homes  in  the  frontier  States ;  and  devel- 
op splendid  farms  and  thriving  towns 
where  centuries  of  uncontrolled  vegeta- 
tion have  been  depositing  mines  of  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

"Kansas  and  Nebraska  indeed!  I 
envy  the  ahnanac-maker  of  the  next 
year.  It  will  be  such  a  source  of  pride 
to  record  opposite  their  respective  dates, 
with  "Washington  born,"  "Burgoyne 
surrendered,"  these  worthy  events. 
"Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  passed,'' 
"Grey town  bombarded,  stormed,  and 
finally  reduced  to  ashes,"  and  what  other 
glorious  achievements  to  come,  of  course, 
nobody  can  imagine  I" 

Thus,  Mr.  John  Plainer  was  consider- 
ably irate,  as  you  see.  Yet  not  without 
some  reason,  since  we  have  learned  re- 
.  oently  that  lie  was  ejected  from  a  Post 
Office  yielding  him  (in  round  numbers) 
some  $132  annually,  for  having  express- 
ed his  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
this  very  measure. 

Doubtless,  worthy  John's  opinion 
must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of  al- 
lowance. Much  of  the  new  territory  is 
admirable.  No  doubt,  in  time,  it  will 
become  the  theatre  of  an  active  and 
wonderful  civilization.  But  toil  and 
trial  must  prepare  its  way.  Visions  of  a 
new  Eden  will  fade  away,  and  many 
hopes  of  sudden  wealth  will  be  wrecked 
together  with  those  who  trust  to  them. 
We  hope  Mr.  Plainer  will  discourage  no 
resolute  emigrants  in  their  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  honest  limits  of  this  Re- 
public, and  of  building  up  fortunes  and 
new  homes  for  their  descendants.  Yet 
they  should  know  with  him  that  the 
most  immediate  prospect  for  it  does  not 
lie  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  that  years 
of  labor  and  weary  waiting  will  elapse 
before  tlie  delights  and  refinements  of 
life  they  leave  behind,  will  gather  again 
about  their  hearthstones.  From  tent 
doors  and  cabin  doors  and  humble  homes, 
the  charming  West  will  yet  beckon  to 
the  golden  hinds  beyond. 

The  gentleman,  farmer,  and  sportsman, 
will  hardly  combine  the  excitement  at 
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the  elk  and  bnffalo  cbaso  abont  wbicli 
he  dreams,  with  tbo  raral  deligbts  of 
borne  about  whicb  be  dreams  also. 

If  my  lady  expects  to  ride  away  into 
ibis  new  Atlantis  in  tbe  carriage  witb 
the  family  arms  blazing  on  tbe  panel,  and 
the  footman  conspicuous  behind,  and  to 
find  tbe  mansion  and  pleasure-parks 
made  ready  by  nature  for  ber  luxurious 
ease,  I  am  sorry  for  my  lady. 

Bat  sbe  does  not.  She  expects  to  go 
in  great  state  on  tbe  top  of  a  loaded 
baggage  wain,  and  on  some  far-off  prai- 
rie, there  to  spread  tbe  wagon  cover  for 
her  bouse  and  incipient  home.  She 
shows  ber  usual  good  sense  by  this  mod- 
est expectation. 

Indeed,  wo  shall  all  show  our  good 
sense  if  we  do  not  expect  too  much  of 
this  new  Congressional  bounty.  The 
stout  in  heart  who  can  dispense  witb 
tbe  ease  and  comfort  they  have  been 
cradled  in,  and  set  their  resolute  minds 
to  a  life  of  toil,  shut  out  from  the  refine- 
ment of  books,  and  the  influences  of 
learned  and  accomplished  social  inter- 
course, may  spend  an  old  age  in  fortune 
and  honor.  And  the  poor  day  laborer, 
who  envies  the  broad  acres  of  his  neigh- 
bor, may  go  there  and  become  his  peer, 
in  a  sort  of  rude  independence.  But 
that  new  Atlantis,  promising  such  won- 
derful land,  such  riches,  such  a  new  life 
without  labor,  such  an  Elysium  in  estate, 
and  religion,  and  morals — let  us  not  be 
too  confident  of  it.  I  fear  we  can  none 
of  us  buy  Elysium  on  this  earth  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 


Is  there,  then,  no  Atlantis  in  that  far 
West  we  long  for?  I  think  there  is.  I 
am  confident  it  lies  only  a  little  beyond 
that  first  bank  of  clouds  you  see  each 
evening,  for  there  dwell  Zenobia  and 
Alice,  who  were  my  companions  years 
ago. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you ! 

I  was  told  by  sunsets  and  such  bints 
of  Atlantis  as  we  all  remember,  that  I 
should  gain  there  a  Zenobia^s  form  and  a 
Lady  Jane  Grey's  heart;  have  a  great 
mansion  and  library,  troops  of  friends, 
lawns  and  literary  leisure,  and  so  with 
beauty  and  learning,  and  music  and  wit, 
about  me,  life  would  not  grow  old  but 
only  mellow  to  its  close.  Long  ago  these 
visions  faded.  No  palace  rises  by  the 
river  bank,  and  no  Zenobia  comes  to  live 
witb  me.  Ah !  then,  could  I  live  in  quiet  I 
There  should  bo  a  neat  cottage  by  a  little 
Tillage.  Would  it  ever  do  to  ask  regal 
Zenobia  to  such  a  humble  home  f    But 


sweet  Alice  should  oome — sweet  Alice  in 
white  apparel,  and  ber  brown  hair 
pushed  back  from  that  pure  brow,  and 
only  a  rose  concealing  tbe  knot  behind — 
sbe  would  come  and  spread  the  neat 
table,  sbe  would  delight  to  bring  new 
morning  flowers  to  the  desk  where  I 
wrote,  and  while  I  enriched  my  stories 
with  pictures  of  unattainable  beauty,  and 
of  virtue  rarer  than  beauty,  her  low, 
sweet  singing,  should  shade  every  pic- 
ture, and  soflen  the  diction  to  its  own 
placid  flow.  Truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  tbe  small  cottage  does  not  spring  up 
in  any  lovely  spot  whatever,  and  mild 
and  tractable  Alice  does  not  turn  her 
eyes  upon  me,  and  will  not  come  to  pre- 
pare the  morning  meal,  or  arrange  the 
morning  flowers. 

I  should  not  have  been  as  proud  of 
Alice  as  of  Zenobia,  and  sbe  would  not 
have  made  the  same  brilliant  figure  in 
society,  but  I  think  I  should  have  loved 
her  more,  and  sbe  would  have  been  more 
constant,  and  loved  me  better. 

They,  both  of  them,  now  live  in  that 
far  off  imperishable  land  of  fiowors  and 
fruit,  beautiful  for  ever  in  my  memory, 
and  unattainable.  Their  bloom  and 
loveliness  cannot  be  touched,  though  I 
know  that  one  of  them  may  be  the 
centre  of  a  shining  society,  and  the  other 
of  such  a  home  as  I  dreamed  of,  and 
neither  dazzling  society  nor  home  are 
mine. 

Zenobia  I  saw  (but  my  eyes  did  not) 
when  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  saw  Dido ; 
and  sweet  Alice  used  very  often  to  come 
and  sit  by  my  side  in  later  years  and 
more  sober  fancy.  I  have  never  seen 
them  since.  But  I  still  believe  in  that 
far  Atlantis,  and  I  know  they  are  there, 
for  very  often  I  turn  and  gaze  toward 
that  marble  mansion,  where  Zenobia  sits 
and  reads  illumined  books  with  tbe  im- 
perishable beauty  on  her  brow;  or  to 
that  vine-covered  cottage  where  all  tbe 
Bunny  days  Alice  sits  at  her  sewing,  and 
sings  old  ballads  to  tbe  children. 

Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  bardlv 
sorry  this  new  Atlantis  is  not,  after  all, 
the  true  one?  Did  we  not  fear,  even 
while  longing  for  its  fabled  and  com- 

Elete  joy,  that  it  might  lie  so  close  at 
and  ?  Did  we  not  stand  trembling  like 
neophytes  at  tbe  gate  of  Epicurean 
garaens  ?  Enter  I  The  doubt  has  gone. 
It  is  not  here,  but  yonder.  It  may  shift 
and  fade,  and  grow  dim  with  many  a 
mirage  intervening,  but  the  clear  eyes 
of  youth  and  hope  can  still  discern  the 
bloom  and  perfect  excellence  of  its  far- 
off  shore. 
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HOUSEHOLD    SKELETONS. 


A    MEDITATION. 


MY  participation  in  the  blessed  insti- 
tution of  connubiality  has  ever  been 
prevented  by  one  reflection.  For  I 
know  that,  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
studiously  I  might  select  my  companion, 
some  unlooked-for  skeleton  would  be 
sure,  after  a  few  short  months,  to  walk 
in  uninvited,  and,  for  ever,  take  up  his 
quarters  in  my  cupboard.  I  refer  not 
now  to  literal  skeletons  of  human  bone, 
which,  occasionally,  are  said  to  abound 
in  otherwise  respectable  quarters,  and 
thus  give  a  fair  mansion  of  brick  or  mar- 
ble the  unenviable  reputation  of  having 
been  built  upon  the  mouldering  remains 
of  some  murdered  man ;  but  I  speak  of 
those  household  or  family  annoyances, 
which  skill  or  strategy  cannot  drive 
away,  philosophical  argument  master,  or 
time  starve  out,  and  which  often  thus 
spread  the  gangrene  of  unbappiness  over 
the  furest  prospects  of  life.  If,  as  the 
proverb  asserts,  every  house  has  its 
skeleton,  then  fortunate  are  they  who, 
like  myself,  persist  in  having  no  house. 

Various  are  the  household  skeletons 
which  I  have  here  and  there  detected. 
There  is  one  friend  of  my  own  who 
made,  what  the  world  called,  a  success- 
ful match ;  and  the  world,  in  its  blind- 
ness, anticipated  for  him  a  life  of  unal- 
loyed happiness.  But  his  wife,  though 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  rich,  did  not 
like  smoking,  while  he  did.  It  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  trifling  annoyance,  but  it 
caused  my  friend  a  world  of  uneasiness. 
Not  a  word  was  said  in  objection;  but 
still,  in  an  hundred  shrewd  ways  his  in- 
nocent little  pastime  was  denied  him.  He 
passed  through  the  entry  with  a  cigar, 
and  every  door  was  thrown  open  to  let 
outtlie  scent  of  the  abomination.  He  re- 
tired to  a  cosy  little  room  of  his  own, 
and,  from  the  excitement  in  the  house, 
the  vapor  must  have  come  through  the 
keyhole.  lie  passed  into  the  back-yard, 
and  6un<lry  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  there  hung  out  to  dry,  were  im- 
mediately dragged  in  from  the  infection 
of  the  atmosphere.  His  favorite  box  of 
Ooloradoes  was  removed  from  the  closet, 
for  fear  lest  the  china  might  be  perfumed 
with  the  unwholesome  smell.  Still,  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  against  his  habit 
was  ever  uttered;  but  somehow,  my 
friend  now  feels  obliged  to  enjoy  his  pas- 
time at  the  rooms  of  his  acquaintances; 
and  then  only  after  turning  up  his  hair 


under  his  hat,  and  removing  bis  ooat, 
cravat,  and  collar.  The  skeleton  is  a 
small  one,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very 
obtrusive  at  times. 

A  larger  skeleton  besets  another  dear 
friend  of  my  own.  An  uncle  of  his 
wife  resides  with  them.  The  old  gentle- 
man has  white  liair,  a  respectable  gold 
snuff-box,  is  rich,  and  has  threatened  to 
make  them  his  heirs.  So  far,  he  might 
seem  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  But 
he  has  been  a  sailor  in  his  day,  and  loves 
to  get  before  company  and  spin  certain 
yarns,  which  are  often  not  of  the  most 
genteel  character,  and  are  always  gar- 
nished  with  oaths  and  other  startling 
expressions  in  illustration.  Neitlier  my 
friend  nor  his  wife  dares  to  object,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  ever  dread 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  studiously 
decline  inviting  guests  of  any  description; 
knowing  well,  that  the  old  gentlemen 
will  pop  down  with  his  marine  anec- 
dotes at  the  most  unpropitious  period, 
and  thereby  fill  them  with  mortification. 

I  have  observed  that  other  houses, 
where  peace  and  quietness  should  reign, 
are  filled  with  their  little  skeletons  of 
annoyance  grinning  from  every  corner. 
One  is  unnecessarily  the  resort  of  dress- 
makers ;  and  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
premises  is  perpetually  beset  by  anti- 
quated and  vinegar-faced  vestals  of  un- 
known name,  and  who  help  to  grace  his 
table  whenever  he  chances  to  contem- 
plate having  friends  to  dine  with  him. 
Another  is  made  the  playground  of  all 
the  neighboring  children,  who  having 
once,  in  a  freak  of  politeness,  been  ad- 
mitted, cannot  now  be  kept  away. 
Others  are  tormented  by  stray  dogs 
which  have  been  compassionately  re- 
ceived, and  cannot  now  be  unkindly  sec 
adrift — or  by  quarrelsome  cooks  who 
will  not  be  turned  away — or  by  chari- 
table committees  who  sweep  the  pantry 
dry  in  drinking  success  to  their  labors. 

In  fine,  I  know  no  house  which  does 
not  have  its  skeleton,  great  or  little;  and 
almost  all  arising  from  the  vagaries  of 
wives,  who,  before  marriage,  could  never 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  their  subsequent  idiosyncrasies. 


When  Sheridan  was  requested  by  his 
father  to  take  a  wife,  he  cordially  con- 
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sen  ted,  and  inquired  whode  wife  lie 
should  take.  The  anecdote  has  been 
handed  carefully  down,  as  a  specimen  Of 
the  most  pungent  wit,  and  notliing 
more ;  but  1  have  often  thought  that  a 
mere  disphiy  of  wit  was  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  either  at  the  time,  and  that 
they  simply  iutended  to  enter  upon  a 
calm,  considerate  discussion  of  a  very 
grave  and  important  subject.  For  thos'e 
were  days  when  men  frequently  took 
other  peopled  wives;  and  what  is  more, 
they  often  kept  them,  too,  living  very 
haj)pily  with  them,  and  finding  their 
owii  consequence  and  reputation  in  no 
particular  degree  diminished  by  tlie  oc- 
currence. It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
elder  Sherid.m  actually  advised,  and  the 
other  acceded  to,  the  plan  of  selecting 
a  companion  from  the  many  wives  in  the 
limits  of  his  observation  ;  judging  it 
more  expedient  to  trust  his  happiuess 
•with  one  whose  domestic  qualifications 
had  been  proved,  and  could  bo  narrowly 
studied,  tlian  with  one  who  was  yet 
within  the  line  of  girlish  celibacy,  and 
whose  faults  or  eccentricities  would  need 
the  development  of  time  ere  they  could 
be  plainly  known  and  estimated.  In 
looking  upon  wives,  young  Sheridan 
may  liave  reasoned,  he  could  be  sure  of 
exercising  a  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, being  able  to  study  the  temper, 
the  skill  in  housekeeping,  the  taste  in 
dress,  and  the  social  quahtios  of  each ; 
but  in  looking  upon  the  crowd  of  young 
maidens  who  are  each  season  displayed 
for  the  matrimonial  competition  of 
single  men,  he  could  see  but  a  pretty 
face  or  figure,  here  and  there,  or  a 
studied  and  unreal  grace,  and  must  trust 
to  future  years  for  the  development  of 
all  the  yet  hidden  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  He  would  be  prudent,  therefore ; 
he  Would  leave  to  less  cuuii«)U8  men  the 
ct)ntest  tor  maidens  fair,  and  would  take 
■ — a  wife. 

Times  are  altered  now ;  and  he  who 
would  select  a  companion  from  among 
those  who  are  already  wives,  must  do  it 
at  the  risk  of  total  outlawry  from  his 
social  position.  No  more,  after  a 
short  week,  during  which  the  jest  and 
piquant  epigram  upon  the  forsaken 
liusband  go  round  society,  amvulsing  its 
amused  perceptions,  can  the  erring  and 
unrepentant  souls  be  received  again  into 
their  accustomed  position,  and  triumph- 
antly parade  their  newly-found  attach- 
ment without  a  blush.  No  more  can 
forsaken  husbands  be  gracefully  run 
through  with  glittering  sword,  in  punidh- 
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ment  for  tlieir  inconsiderate  anger;  and 
the  slayers,  with  their  spoil  liangim^ 
smilingly  upon  their  arms,  parade  through 
festive  saloons,  drinking  in  fulsome  com- 
pliments uiK)n  their  dexterity.  Instead 
thereof,  he  who  would  take  a  wife,  as 
Sheridan  might  have  meant  to  take  one, 
must  fly  with  her  to  the  furthermost 
corner  of  the  earth,  continually  followed 
by  the  harsh  story  of  his  misdeed,  read- 
ing in  every  print  the  sympathy  lavished 
upon  the  desiTted  husband,  and  fearing 
lest  revenge  may  overtake  him  from 
every  wayside  bush.  This  is  right,  and 
it  is  a  cheering  reflection,  that,  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  the  world  has  learned 
to  frown  wjien  frowns  are  needed ;  but 
to  one  whose  soul  longs  for  companion- 
ship, and  whose  enjoytnent  therein  must 
consist,  not  in  mere  unity  of  house  and 
goods,  but  in  a  sympathy  of  tastes,  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought,  and  who  has  do 
perceptions  sufficient  to  unveil  the  fu- 
ture of  an  unformed  mind,  the  alterna- 
tive is  dreadful.  He  must  select  his 
companion  from  the  crowds  of  youuff 
maidens  whoso  tastes  are  undeveloped 
and  whose  associations  are  unknown — 
who  are  trained  for  social  exhibition 
after  one  underrating  model — owning 
to  the  same  accomplishments — murder- 
ing the  same  pieces  of  music — and  inva- 
riably cherishing  the  same  manias  after 
particular  styles  of  crochet  or  worsted 
work.  He  can  study  their  features,  but 
can  tell  nothing  about  the  subsori'ient 
development  of  their  inclinations;  and 
when  he  has  made  his  selection,  and 
taken  his  companion  to  his  home,  he 
does  so,  not  knowing  whether  the  skele- 
ton, which  is  sure  to  follt)W,  will  be  one 
whose  existence  he  can  abide  or  not — 
whetiier,  in  fine,  it  will  appear  as  a 
ghostly  mouse  or  mastodon. 


"Walking  homo  the  other  evening  from 
tlie  o[ieru  with  a  friend,  I  had  hoped 
that,  as  my  lodgings  were  a  mile  oflf,  he 
Would  invite  me  into  his  house  for  the 
night.  But  instead,  he  liesitAtingly  said, 
as  he  saw  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind : 

"I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but 

my  wifeV  mother  has  been  for  months 
imagining  herself  sick,  and  sets  the 
whole  house  in  disorder,  and  it  would 
really  be  very  unpleasant  fi>r  you." 

Your  true  man  of  the  world,  I  have 
observed,  never  says  "mother-in-law." 
There  is  an  individuality  about  the  word 
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which  is  far  from  pleasing,  and  the  wife, 
who,  after  all,  is  the  main  element,  heing 
lost  to  sight,  nothing  remains  to  occupy 
the  mind  bat  images  of  oppressive  inter- 
ference. But  the  expression  "  wife's 
mother,*^  is  liable  to  no  such  objection. 
The  first  idea  presented  is  that  of  the 
partner  of  one's  bosom ;  and  her  mother, 
mstead  of  a  principal,  becomes  a  mere 
accessory,  betokening  unpleasant  things 
perhaps,  but  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  wife,  upon  whose  ex- 
istence her  place  in  the  hasband*s  house- 
hold depends. 

"Your  wife's  mother,  then,  is  you 
skeleton,"  I  observed. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  my  friend  answer- 
ed, misconceiving  the  true  purport  of  my 
expression.  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she 
weighs  a  pound  she  will  go  over  two 
hundred.  And  though  she  always  ima- 
gines herself  to  be  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  yet  she  has  never  been 
anything  but  well  all  her  life.  Upon  my 
word,"  he  continued,  "  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  were  dead,  my  home  has  become 
80  unpleasant  to  me.  Running  for  the 
doctor  every  day,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it 
is  worse  to  have  one's  house  smelling 
like  an  apothecary's  shop.  If  I  try  to 
get  out  of  the  camphor  down  stairs,  ten 
to  one  I  run  into  herb  tea.  If  I  would 
avoid  a  stratum  of  stale  toast  and  water, 
I  find  the  next  room  perfumed  with  a 
stratum  of  burnt  vinegar.  I  assure  you 
that  the  change  from  one  kind  of  scent 
to  another,  as  I  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  I  would  as 
lief  live  in  a  cow-stable  or  next  door 
to  a  soap-factory.  Put  your  nose  to  the 
key-hole,  now,  and  you  c^n  smell  the 
last  abomination  stealing  through." 

"Burnt  alum,  I  should  say,"  I  re- 
marked, as  I  complied  with  his  direc- 
tions. 

'•  Precisely ;  burnt  alum.  She  uses  it 
by  the  pound.  When  I  first  married," 
he  continued,  in  a  gush  of  confidence, 
"all  went  as  happy  as  could  be,  nntil 
about  a  year  ago,  when  my  wife's  mother 
thought  that  she  would  come  and  live 
with  us.  And  since  then,  she  has  turned 
the  house  upside-down.  She  is  so  con- 
foundedly afraid  about  her  health,  that 
she  keeps  us  cooking  up  stews  and  soups 
for  her  all  the  time,  though  she  could  eat 
a  peck  of  green  cucumbers  and  never  be 
hurt  by  them.  She  took  our  room  away 
from  us,  because,  she  said,  a  draught  of 
nir  came  through  her  own ;  and  now  we 
have  to  sleep  up  two-pair  back,  while 
she  occupies  the  second-floor  front.  And 


three  several  times  my  friends  haTO  con- 
gratulated me  upon  having  an  increase 
of  family,  because  they  saw  a  doctor's 
gig  before  the  door ;  and  all  the  time  it 
was  for  nothing  but  her  confounded 
singing-in-the  ear." 

I  could  not  well  help  laughing  out  at 
this. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,'*  said  my 
friend.  "  My  uncle  Ben  heard  the  report 
once,  and  sent  down  a  silver  mug,  stating 
that  he  would  call  as  soon  as  his  gout 
left  him,  and  see  the  small  boy.  When 
he  came  and  found  that  there  was  no 
small  boy,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
we  had  been  cheating  him  in  order  to 
get  the  silver  mug,  and  he  went  off  mad, 
and  cut  us  out  of  his  will.  I  should  not 
mind  it  in  the  least,  if  the  old  lady  were 
really  sick.  But  she  was  never  sick  in 
her  life.  An  assurance  company  would 
pay  a  premium  to  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  her  a  policy.  That's  what 
aggravates  me." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

"Sick,  or  not,"  he  continued,  "she 
always  manifests  a  decided  liking  for  all 
the  brownest  cakes,  and  most  available 

Eieces  of  steak ;  while  she  generaUy  lards 
er  discourse  with  such  commentaries 
upon  her  various  symptoms,  as  serve  to 
destroy  the  appetite  of  anybody  else. 
I  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  often 
wanted  to  stick  my  fork  into  her  throat; 
and  once  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
the  butter-plate  at  her,  and  was  only 
stopped  by  an  appealing  look  from  my 
wife." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  her,  righ't  up  and 
down,  to  go  ?"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  I  did  hint  at  the  thing  onoe, 
and  she  fired  up  immediately,  and  said 
she  would  not  stay  in  the  house  a 
minute  after  that  day.  This  gave  me  a 
little  prospective  comfort ;  but  the  next 
day  she  contrived  to  be  sick  again,  and 
has  continued  sick  ever  since.  Now 
and  then  she  talks  about  packing  up  her 
trunk  when  she  gets  well,  but  she  never 
means  to  get  well.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  taking  her  up  and  setting  her 
out  on  the  sidewalk:  but  my  wSe  is 
foolish  enough  to  believe  half  of  what 
the  old  lady  tells  her,  and  that  prevents 
me  from  any  harsh  measures." 

"  Very  naturally,"  I  said. 

"I  wish,  that  for  once,  she  would 
leally  get  sick,  and  I  would  put  her  in 
such  a  draught  of  air,  as  would  effec- 
tually finish  her.  But  now,  a  good 
breeze  rather  sets  her  up.  I  advised 
her  to  go  abroad  for  her  health,  onoei 
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bat  she  stated  that  there  was  no  place 
like  home  for  a  sick  person.  Then  I  cut 
my  gums,  pretended  to  spit  blood,  and 
got  a  medica]  friend  of  mine  to  advise 
me  to  take  my  wife  with  me,  and  spend 
a  year  in  Naples; — thinking  that,  to 
reverse  an  old  saying,  if  the  mountain 
would  not  go  away  from  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet must  go  away  from  the  mountain. 
But  the  mountain  was  up  to  me  there — 
She  concluded  that,  after  all,  perhaps  Na- 
ples would  just  suit  her  constitution;  and 
the  moment  I  commenced  packing  up, 
she  commenced  packing  up  too.  So  I 
concluded  that  I  might  as  well  get  sum- 
marily cured  at  home.  Now,  what  is  a 
poor  fellow  to  do  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  You 
are  unusually  afflicted.*' 

"No,  not  unusually,"  he  responded, 
flaring  up  with  a  touch  of  self-pride. 
"Almost  any  man  has  some  trial  or 
other  of  the  kind.  But  now  that  I  have 
told  you  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  suppose  you  do  come  in  and  stay  a 
few  days  with  me;  and  perhaps,  by 
observation,  you  may  hit  upon  some 
remedy.  It  is  possible  that  the  lady 
may  talk  at  you,  occasionally,  but  yoa 
will  have  me  to  back  you,  you  know." 

But  I  declined  the  offer,  basing  my 
refusal  upon  the  principle  of  a  friend 
who  was  one  day  appointed  a  steamboat 
inspector,  and  who,  therefore,  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  exercise  the  requirements 
Off  the  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
"  Of  course."  he  said,  "  that  only  means 
that  I  must  do  everything  common  de- 
cency may  require.  I  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  walking  through  muddy 
streets  to  the  boat^,  or  examining  the 
walking-beams,  or  even  going  down  into 
the  hold,  if  it  does  not  smell  very  badly. 
But  as  for  expecting  me  to  creep  into 
the  boilers,  or  crawl  through  greasy 
cylinders — that  is  asking  a  little  too 
much."  In  like  manner  I  reasoned. 
Though,  for  the  prosecution  of  my  ex- 
plorations after  different  varieties  of 
hoQsehold  anatomy,  I  waa  willing  to 
aacrifice  any  dictates  of  delicacy,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  hou^^cs 
of  my  friends,  yet,  it  was  asking  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to  expect  me  to  remain  for 
days  in  places  where  I  should  not  only 
be  obliged  to  breathe  relays  of  herb-tea, 
burnt  alum,  and  stale  toast-and- water, 
but,  also,  be  occasionally  talked  at,  as  a 
aafety-valve  for  ill-humor. 

"Well,    good-by,"    said    my  friend, 
opening  the  door  with  his  night-key.  # 
"  It  la  but  little  comfort  I  shall  have  to- 


night, I  suppose.  She  has  been  feeling 
her  pulse  to-day,  and  has  discovered  that 
it  is  a  little  faster  than  usual.  What  if 
it  be  faster  1 — and  besides,  her  old  pew- 
ter watch,  which  she  counts  by,  never 
goes  right,  anyhow." 

The  statutes,  by  a  mistaken  policy,havo 
made  it  murder  to  put  an  end  to  a  moth- 
er-in-law, even  under  the  most  exasperat- 
ing circumstances,  and  so  my  friend  is 
still  beset  by  the  family  skeleton.  Every 
day  I  notice  tliat  he  grows  thinner  and 
more  careworn,  and  still  there  is  no 
hope  of  relief.  And  as  I  reflect,  that 
when  he  was  married,  there  was  no 
more  happy  horoscope  cast  than  his,  and 
that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
prophecy  to  detect  the  approach  of  his 
dreadful  visitation,  I  hug  myself  closer 
in  my  little  room,  and  still  more  fervent- 
ly congratulate  myself  upon  my  prudence 
in  keeping  aloof  from  all  temptations  of 
a  connubial  character. 


It  most  be  that  I  have  spoken  here 
and  there  in  regard  to  my  observations 
upon  family  troubles,  with  more  freedom 
than  I  now  remember ;  for  of  late,  seve- 
ral communications  have  poured  in  upon 
me,  many  of  them  from  persons  whose 
names,  even,  I  have  never  heard  before, 
and  all  detailing  their  private  household 
grievances  and  asking  advice.  These 
letters  are  mostly  stupid  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  from  the  number  I  shall  select 
one  which  may  prove  instructive.  It  is 
written  in  a  cramped,  and  almost  illegi- 
ble hand,  and,  as  will  be  perceived, 
is  somewhat  ungrammatical  in  style. 
Moreover,  it  was  fastened  with  a  broad 
rod  wafer,  and  the  postage  was  unpaid. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  cast  the  docu- 
ment into  the  fire,  deeming  it  to  be  but 
a  mass  of  trash,  too  foolish  to  wade 
through  ;  but  a  closer  ins{)eciion  has  as- 
sured me,  tliat,  in  spite  of  its  gross  er- 
rors, it  contains  a  moral  which  it  might 
profit  many  better  educated  writers  to 
))eruse.  This,  then,  is  tlie  communica- 
tion : 

*'  DvsR  SCR— happy  for  to  hear  of  joa  Are  Uktn 
on  about  the  Skelletons  of  hoiues  and  Hope  as  you 
will  consider  mine.  For  perhaps  as  it  mite  do  ller 
some  gad  k  she  is  such  a  pest  that  nerer  was  sen  be- 
fore which  is  the  same  as  all  my  Frends  says  as  lius 
sen  her  knoiot  them  nose  what  she  is  like  myiwlf 
as  has  Ilad  to  lir  with  her  now  sering  y«rs  last 
ortum. 

**  Sur,  i  as  is  the  case  with  all  Jolly  fellers  has  Jined 
a  milUngtary  corpse  as  Is  named  the  lail^et  Dragons 
wh»a8  you  may  have  sen  bein  com  Uuroogh  tht 
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•treat  vrrj  month  k  it  r«Hrn1>t«  for  to  promote  dli- 
ripUne. 

**  Stir,  last  week  oar  corpse  went  oat  for  to  target 
ihootin  k  I  by  gad  shootin  got  a  prise  k  as  did  eyery 
other  man  since  For  that  there  iras  dO  seving  prises 
1  four  each  fcUer  and  2  bein  away  Sam  Jones  k  torn 
turner  each  got  2  prises  for  to  ase  Up  the  naniber. 
Bo  as  thfnlcin  my  wife  woald  lilce  for  to  sec  the  prise 
aa  i  had  got  for  gud  Shootin,  I  tak  all  the  corpse 
home  with  mc  so  as  to  spend  the  nite  as  is  of  course 
proper,  and  we  sot  up  for  to  drink  til  nioniin  and 
•ung  songs  k  had  A  hi  ole  time. 

**•  i*ur,  the  next  mornln  my  wif  she  begin  for  to 
tork  k  suy  as  1  made  2  much  noise  by  wh  slie  could 
not  get  to  sleep  k  is  almost  sirk  wh  is  a  lie  bein  as 
the  noli^e  was  nearly  All  singin  and  must  hare  been 
rery  pleasant  to  my  wife  as  Is  fond  of  music  k  we 
sang  carry  me  bak  k  dan  Tukker  wh  is  gud  music 
with  twenty-f-f  fellers  together  as  was  Tlie  case  k  1 
feller  sung  wat  he  called  norroer  And  lucher  k  ther 
bein  only  tiering  out  of  the  hols  as  was  too  drunk  to 
kep  time. 

**  now  Sur,  wat  rite  has  my  wif  to  tak  on  so  ?  Aint 
1  to  be  maiiter  Of  my  own  hous  ?  k  isn't  cvry  fellers 
hous  his  caMel?  and  how  can  he  get  rid  Of  such  a 
■kelleton  in  it? 

»  Excuse  mistaks  for  as  i  har  a  soar  throaght. 
»'YursA8ofourth.»» 

I  suppress  my  correspondent's  name, 
as  he  may  yet  live  to  be  ashanie«l  of  Iiim- 
iwlf.  The  man  wlio  can  brinp  twenty- 
five  drunken  fellows  home  with  liiin  to 
pAss  the  niglit  in  sKioking  pipes,  drinking 
brandy,  and  singing  negro  choruses  thus 
keeping  his  poor,  little,  suffering  wife 
from  her  natural  repose,  is  a  brute ;  and 
vre  arc  surprised  that  the  neighbors  did 
not  bring  him  before  the  Police  Court, 
to  answer  for  his  dereliction,  and  also 
have  his  house  indicted  for  a  nuisance. 
His  wife,  as  far  a^j  can  be  gathered  fn)m 
his  letter,  cannot  be  answerable  for 
bringing  in  the  smallest  conceivable  skel- 
eton, but  he  himself  has  made  his  house 
A  refuge  and  resort  for  skeletons  of  ante- 
diluvian proportions. 

There  are  many  such  brutes  in  high 
life  as  well  as  low;  for  the  men  who 
bring  their  cronies  from  clubs,  to  drink 
ohampaigne  all  night  at  their  own  homes, 
are  jus^t  as  cul[)able  as  those  who  return 
from  target-excursions  to  plain  brandy- 
and-water.  Such  men  need  not  write 
to  me  for  sympathy;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, I  sliall  always  pity  their  unhappy 
wives  who  have  no  refuge  from  such 
midni^'ht  convivial  brutality.  In  enu- 
merating liouseliold  skeletons,  men 
should  never  forget  tliat  there  are  cer- 
tain si)eci6s  which  may  come  in,  solely, 
because  their  own  reckless  seliishness 
and  tyranny  may  have  left  open  the 
door. 


I  had  a  friend  whose  naturally  smiling 


face  grew  so  maoh  longer  every  week, 
that  I  made  np  mind  that  his  house  was 
the  resort  of  some  gigantic  skeleton;  and 
I  resolved  to  effect  an  entrance  and  view 
it.  When  I  called  at  his  house,  how- 
over,  he  was  never  there,  and  I  began  to 
believe  that  his  home  had  become  so 
unpleasant  to  him,  that  he  never  went 
there  when  ho  could  help  it.  And  at 
his  place  of  business  I  had  the  same  ill- 
luck,  for  he  had  invariably  gone  out  to 
ship  some  freight  But,  at  length,  I  es- 
pied him,  and  immediately  bore  down 
and  grappled. 

lie  was  standing  upon  a  corner  and 
intently  observing  the  lalwrs  of  live  men, 
who  were  cosily  pretending  to  work  iu 
a  trench  which  reached  from  sidewalk  to 
sidewalk.  Now  and  then,  four  of  the 
men  would  put  themselves  iu  motion 
and  lift  a  cobble  stone,  while  the  tilth 
would  stand  by,  in  preparation,  to  ex- 
change with  the  one  who  first  became 
tired.  Then,  having  dropped  the  stone 
five  or  six  feet  off,  the  whole  party 
would  sit  down  for  a  auiet  chat,  and  one 
or  two  of  them  would  light  their  pii»es; 
and  after  the  smoke  was  exhausted,  they 
would  leisurely  rise  and  chase  up 
another  cobble-stone.  In  the  meantime, 
my  friend  looked  on  in  admiration. 

**  This  is  a  great  country,"  ho  said  to 
me;  **and  the  energy  with  which,  un- 
der the  svstem  of  payment  by  the  day  '' — 

"  True*,"  said  I.  '"  But  I  did  n.»t  c.»me 
to  talk  about  that.  For  the  fact  is,  I  am 
in  a  scrape,  and  you  can  help  mc  out 
of  it." 

**  Well— anything,"  he  answered. 

'^  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  my  land- 
lady and  have  left  her  house.  I  liave 
not  found  another  good  board ing-f)laee, 
as  yet ;  and  being  a  quiet  man,  1  didliko 
the  bustle  of  hotels.  Can  you  give  me 
a  room  for  a  few  days,  until  1  can  make 
other  arrangements  ?" 

In  .^])ite  of  the  smooth  face  \\\\\i 
which  1  told  the  story,  he  iminediatt-ly 
suspected  I  wa*  lying,  for  I  saw  in  >iis 
eye  a  merry  twinkle  of  incredulity.  He 
deliberated  foY  a  moment,  and  then  a 
quick  glsam  of  intelligence  passed  across 
his  countenance. 

"Aha!"  said  he.  "I  have  heard  of 
your  investigations  about  household 
skeletons,  and  now  you  want  to  see 
mine.  Well,  well;  I  do  not  care.  B«>ok 
her,  my  boy,  book  her ;  and  jierhaps  it 
will  do  her  some  good." 

This  was  certainly  liberal,  antl  I 
thanked  him  for  it. 

^'Ilere,    however,    comes    my    wife 
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now/^  he  exclidmed,  "  and  tho  skeleton 
with  her." 

1  looked,  and  saw  two  females  sailing 
down  the  street.  The  one  on  the  out- 
side was  uill  and  pretty,  but  dressed 
rather  plainly  and  ncantily.  Tlie  other 
one,  on  the  contrary,  was  short  and 
dumpy,  and  had  rather  disagreeable  fca- 
ture-s,  it'  freckles  and  red  hair  can,  in 
any  way,  bo  called  features.  She  wore 
an  elegant  French  bonnet,  and  bore 
upon  Iter  shoulders  a  superb  India 
sliawl,  tho  end  of  which  was  allowed  to 
drajjjde  gracefully  in  the  mud. 

*•  That  is  your  wife,  I  suppose,"  was 
my  imprudent  observation,  directing  my 
eyes  towards  the  latter. 

"  Tliat  thing?  Hang  it,  man!  do  you 
want  inc  to  shoot  you?  No,  no;  that 
is  tlio  skeleton.     The  skeleton,  I  ftay  I" 

*•  But  I  was  certainly  with  you  when 
you  bought  that  shawl.'* 

**  So  you  were ;  and  its  precious  little 
good  my  wife  gets  out  of  it,  for  the  tour 
liundred  dollars.  That  is  where  tho 
skeleton  comes  in.  It  is  my  wife*s 
country  sister,  that  has  heard  that  we 
keep  pretty  good  society;  and,  having 
an  exalted  estimation  of  its  own  per- 
sonal charms,  has  come  down  upon  us  to 
try  to  marry  itself  otl*  to  advantage." 

"  But  the  shawl  "— 

*^I  am  coming  to  that.  To  make 
itself  look  as  little  ugly  as  possible,  the 
skeleton  borrows  all  my  wife's  best 
apparel.  That  is  not  only  my  witVs 
shawl,  but  aho  her  dress  and  bonnet 
too.  I  wish  the  thing  would  lift  up  the 
dress  a  little  as  it  makes  tliat  crossing, 
and  then  I  could  tell  whether  it  wears 
my  w!fe*s  open-work  stockings.  I  rather 
suspect  it  does.  It's  own  are  brown 
cotton,  country-dyed,  so  that  I  could 
easily 'tell." 

**But  is  not  your  wife  to  blame  for 
consenting  to  it  all  ?" 

"I  see  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  There  is  a  way  to  get  around 
people,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  to 
help  themselves.  You'll  find  it  out  some 
day  if  ever  you  marry.  It  is  always 
*"  Do  lend  mo  tliis  for  a  single  day/  and 
*  Just  let  me  take  this  for  an  hour,'  that's 
a  love.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
tho  thing  to  ask  for  them  again ;  since 
the  borrower,  always  having  them  on, 
it  would  be  tiie  same  thing  as  requiring 
her  to  undress  herself.  In  that  way, 
the  skeleton  has  boned  half  the  war- 
drobe of  my  wife,  while  she,  poor  wo- 
man, does  not  like  to  say  anything  by 
way  of  remonstrance.    Once  I  ventured 


to  raise  an  objecting  voice ;  but  hardly 
bad  I  d(me  so,  when  the  skeleton  glared 
upon  me  like  a  basilisk,  and  made  some 
sharp  remark  about  men  meddling  with 
things  they  know  nothing  about.  It 
quito  shut  me  up.  But  wearing  out  my 
wife's  clothes  is  not  the  worst  of  it." 

''She  does  not  wear  out  your  clothes, 
does  she  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  she  wears  out  my 
patience  dreadfully.  If  I  come  home 
for  a  quiet  (linner,  half  the  time  I  find 
that  some  strange  fellow  has  been  in- 
vited in  a  social  family  way,  in  hopes 
that  he  will  pay  his  court  to  tho  skele- 
ton. If  I  anticipate  an  evening  of  plea- 
sant reading  in  any  library,  ten  to  one  I 
have  to  take  the  wh<de  family  to  the 
theatre,  simply  because  some  chap,  with 
a  few  thousand  a  year,  is  expected  to 
occupy  the  next  box  to  u.<,  and  perhaps 
miglit  take  a  fancy  to  the  skeleton.  The 
other  day  I  had  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  the  museum,  because  the  skeleton,  in 
passing,  had  seen  a  man  go  in  who  it 
fancied  must  be  rich  and  might  fall  in 
love  with  it,  if  he  happened  to  sit  near 
it.  The  skeleton  did  not  say  all  that,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  could  see  it  tliought  so. 
Well,  tho  man  came  out  on  the  stage  as 
the  showman  of  two  monkeys,  a  poodle, 
and  half  a  dozen  parrots;  and  when  I 
reached  my  office  ngain,  I  found  that  by 
my  absence  I  had  lost  an  opportunity  to 
make  three  hundred  dollars.  Some  of 
our  best  friends  do  not  come  to  see  ds 
any  more,  for  fear  the  skeleton  will 
make  a  dash  at  them ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  invite  to  dinner  my  wor.^t  enemv, 
whose  sole  recommendation  consists  in 
a  rich  old  maiden  aunt.  As  for  my  bro- 
ther, who  used  to  look  in  upon  us  every 
evening,  the  skeleton  made  such  a  bold 
attempt  upon  hitn  that  he  has  not  been 
seen  for  a  fortnight — all  very  agreeable, 
is  it  not?" 

**  Monstrously,"  said  I.  ' 

"  But  come  down  to  my  house,  now, 
and,  as  you  wish,  stay  with  us  for  a  few 
days.  You  can  then  watch  tlie  skeletok 
at  your  leisure." 

'*I  do  not  know  about  that,"  I  an- 
swered musingly.  ^'  Suppose  the  skeleton 
should  make  a  sot  at  me?" 

"  You  are  not  rich,  so  it  will  let  you 
alone.  Three  thousand  a  year  is  its 
honest  valuation  upon  itself.   So  cornel*^ 

"Still,  my  dear  friend,"  I  retorted, 
"who  knows  but  that  my  personal 
charms,  which  are  not  of  a  despicable 
order,  might  induce  tho  skeleton  to 
waive  a  portion  of  its  pecuniary  de- 
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monds? — ^Tho  fact  is,  I — that  is — and 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  made  up  my  quarrel 
"with  my  lanUlady  just  before  I  came 
away.  How  absurd  in  me  to  forget  that 
I  had  done  so. — Good-by  I" 


At  this  moment  I  have  received  ano- 
ther letter,  written  in  a  bold,  mercantile 
hand,  and  highly  pleasing  to  me  for  its 
ihtnk,  sensible  tone.    It  is  as  follows: 

"ftr, 

*  My  wife  If  a  most  sensible  woman,  of  calm  and 
placid  temper,  and  lively  and  agreeable  manners. 
She  is  in  all  things  a  treasure,  understanding  her 
boaselifrid  duties  to  perfection,  ably  superintending 
the  culinary  department,  and  at  the  same  time  talf  ing 
excellent  care  of  our  children. 

**  But  sir,  she  has  one  fault  which  somewhat  an- 
noys me.  Having  been  herself  somewhat  siclcly 
In  youth,  she  Is  determined  that  I  shall  not  come  to 
a  sickly  old  age ;  and  she  has  consequently  taken  my 
health  under  her  supervision.  Now,  sir,  I  am  as 
■trong  as  a  horse,  with  the  appetite  of  a  wolf,  and 
the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich,  but  I  can  never 
make  her  believe  it.  If  I  come  in  a  little  heated,  and 
voald  like  to  sit  where  a  cooling  brecse  may  blow 
upon  me,  down  must  go  every  window ;  for  she  says 
there  is  nothing  more  unhealthy  for  a  person  than 
to  sit  In  a  draught,  while  in  a  perspiration.  If  I 
eome  in  from  the  cold  air,  and  take  my  place  over  the 
ftaraace,  she  immediately  shuts  up  the  flue,  that  I 
Bifty  not  too  suddenly  breathe  the  hot  stream,  which, 
■be  aays,  is  bad  for  the  lungs.  I  am  never  allowed 
to  eat  any  chicken-salad,  lobster,  or  pickled  oysters 
directly  before  going  to  bed ;  and  if  I  ever,  at  any 
tfane,  look  at  a  green  cucumber,  she  manifests  strong 
dIsapprobaUon.  This  morning  I  brought  home  a  re- 
markably fine  large  water-melon,  a  fruit  of  which 
I  am  exceedingly  fond ;  and  half  an  hour  ago  I  saw 
her  very  silly  roll  it  out  of  the  area  Into  the  gutter, 
vhere  a  corporation  pig  devoured  it  with  great  re- 
llah.  She  will  meet  me  at  dinner,  I  suppose,  as  Inno- 
cently as  a  lamb;  and  when  I  inquire  after  my 
water-melon  and  accuse  her  of  her  little  dereliction, 
•he  will  laugh  off  the  affair  as  not  only  a  neces- 
sary and  salutory  movement,  but  also  a  capital  Joke. 
In  fact,  she  never  utters  a  cross  or  angry  word,  so 
that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  reprove  her. 

**  Now,  my  good  sir,  would  you  number  this  little 
annoyance  among  your  list  of  household  skeletons, 
or  not  *  And  if  so,  how  can  my  wife  be  cured  of 
her  extreme  solicitude  on  my  behalf?  I  do  not  like 
to  say  anything  which  might  hurt  her  feelings;  but 
I  really  wish  that  she  could  learn  to  see  my  lungs 
and  stomach  as  I  myself  see  them.'* 

Do  I  consider  such  a  little  annoyance, 
a  household  skeleton,  my  unknown  cor- 
respondent? Perhaps  so,  but  it  is,  at 
the  most,  the  smallest  kind  of  skeleton 
— a  mere  limestone  fossil,  so  to  speak — 
whose  existence  you  can  afford  to  laugh 
at,  as  a  ioko,  in  the  spirit  of  your  excel- 
lent wife.  Take  the  matter  pleasantly, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  many  comforts 


which  you  are  allowed  to  enjoy  withont 
molestation.  If  your  wife  occasionally 
deprives  you  of  a  watermelon  or  cucam- 
ber,  she  doubtl&ss  requites  you  with 
much  pleasant  solicitude  of  other  kinds, 
and,  in  a  manner  which  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  comfort.  Consider 
the  whole  thing  as  a  bargain  of  which 
you  have  a  great  advantage  in  gain.  By 
consenting  to  a  few  little  sell-denials, 
you  will  add  to  her  happiness  and  spirits 
and  thus  ensure  pleasure  to  both.  What 
is  a  lobster-salad  compared  with  the 
bloom  of  satisfied  solicitude  in  her 
cheek?,  or  pickled  oysters,  compared  with 
her  elasticity  of  soul,  as  she  contemplates 
your  readiness  to  accede  to  her  precau- 
tionary tributes  of  devotion? 

No,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  -little  vexations  with  which  the 
best  of  homos  is  always  fraught ;  and,  as 
such,  it  is  beytmd  my  scope.  I  do  not 
deal  with  petty  annoyances,  but  only 
with  wholesale  and  abominable  nnisan- 
ces.  If  your  wife  ever  turns  your  whole 
house  topsy-turvy  in  search  of  her  own 
comfort,  and  thns  so  directly  attempts  to 
rule  your  conduct  that  you  cannot  call 
your  soul  your  own,  then  your  appeal 
may  receive  attention;  but  as  long  as 
you  can  smoke  your  cigar  where  yon 
please,  go  where  you  wish  without  being 
called  to  account,  associate  with  all  your 
old  bachelor  friends  withont  exciting  do- 
mestic jealousy — and  I  know  by  the 
tune  of  your  letter  that  you  can  do  all 
these  things,  or  else  you  would  have 
mentioned  the  deprivation  among  yoar 
other  grievances — as  long,  in  fact,  aa 
your  greatest  trial  is  a  little  undue  so- 
licitude about  the  welfare  of  lungs  or 
stomach,  laugh  it  off,  and  be  thankful 
that  yon  are  so  happily  situated. 

As  I  now  musingly  sit  in  the  evoning 
gloom  at  the  window  of  my  retired 
apartment,  I  involuntarily  once  more 
read  the  letter  of  my  last  corres{)ondont. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  a  fortunate 
man,  and  one  who  does  not  rightly  esti- 
mate his  blessings.  No  one,  indeed,  can 
expect  to  add  his  lot  to  that  of  another, 
without  some  surrender  of  free-will; 
but,  if  the  loss  by  that  surrender  be  not 
equal  to  his  gain  in  increase  of  domestic 
happiness,  he  should  not  comphiin,  but 
should  bless  the  prompting  of  his  lonely 
heart  which  has  led  him  into  such  a 
pleasant  path  of  acquisition. 

I  can  imajjine  the  evening  occupation 
of  my  unknown  correspondent.  I  can 
see  him  come  in,  relieved  from  the  cares 
of  business,  and  meeting  a  smile  of  wel- 
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oome.  He  throws  himself  down  upon 
the  loongo  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
no  objection  is  made  on  the  score  of 
dusty  boots  against  the  chintz  covering. 
His  wife  may  softly  suggest  the  with- 
drawal of  the  boots,  and  me  substitution 
of  his  prettily  worked  slippers,  but  that 
is  all.  He  lights  his  cigar,  and  is  pes- 
tered by  no  uneasy  glances  at  the  our- 
taius  which  might  retain  the  smoke;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  sits  beside  him,  and 
endeavors  like  him,  to  enjoy  the  aroma- 
tic perfume.  If  he  chooses  to  read  to 
himself  she  moves  softly  about,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  him ;  or,  if  he  would  read 
aloud,  she  expresses  equal  delight  in  list- 
ening to  romance,  theology,  poetry,  or 
ethics.  He  shuts  his  book,  and  caUs  for 
bis  pickled  salmon ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  is  met  with  opposition.  But  why 
should  he  repine  at  that,  after  so  maoh 
indulgence  ?  He  should  be  thankful  for 
the  tender  solicitude,  nor  dare  to  breathe 
a  whi<a>er  regarding  skeletons.  Even  I, 
oould  1  only  be  assured  of  meeting  such 
a  lot,  might  be  tempted  to — 

Pshaw  I  Of  what  am  I  speaking? 
Am  I  not  happy  now  ?  And  why  should 
I  not  continue  so,  instead  of  pining  to 
place  myself  within  the  limits  of  uncer- 
tain fates  ? 

And  I  gaze  forth  upon  the  street  be- 
low, now  glooming  in  the  fast  settling 
dusk  of  evening,  and  filled  with  a  gay, 
light-hearted  crowd.  Laughter  and  ani- 
mating conversation  swell  upon  my  ears, 
as  the  stream  sweeps  by,  and  there  are 
some  among  the  throng  whom  I  know. 
I  see  my  friend  of  the  skeleton  mother- 
in-law,  but  she  is  not  now  with  him. 
Tliere  is  only  his  wife  by  his  side,  and 
they  are  hastening  to  the  opera.  They 
have  forgotten  their  troubles,  and  are 
tripping  along  in  wonderful  gleesome- 
ness.    And  next  appears  my  friend  of 


the  skeleton  sister-in-law.  She,  too,  Iim 
been  left  at  home,  and  his  wife,  in  her 
own  shawl  and  bonnet  glides  along  at 
his  side,  smiling  with  excess  of  pleasure. 
There  are  others  of  my  friends,  whom, 
at  times,  T  have  marked  as  besot  by  ske- 
letons of  various  magnitude;  but  it 
seems  as  though,  in  the  genial  evening 
air,  they  have  all  left  their  troubles  be- 
hind them.  I  envy  them,  for  they  now 
seem  to  overflow  with  transports  of  ani- 
mating joviality  of  heart,  such  as,  in  my 
loneliness,  I  never  feel.  For  me  there  is 
quiet  serenity  and  repose ;  but  somehow, 
there  is  no  such  light-hearted  social  con- 
viviality. 

With  a  pang  for  which  I  can  scarcely 
account,  I  turn  from  the  window.  The 
gloom  of  evening  has  rapidly  stolen  over 
my  walls,  and  I  feel  sad  and  lonely.  My 
dog  crouches  at  my  feet,  and  looks  np 
wistfully  into  my  face;  but  he  is  poor 
company  for  me,  since  he  lacks  the  qua- 
lity of  language.  My  books  lie  spread 
out  before  me ;  but  somehow,  the  most 
sublime  of  the  printed  thoughts  of  the 
dead  seem  of  less  interest  than  would  be 
the  idle  gossip  of  a  hving  and  loving 
friend.  More  rapidly  do  the  evening 
shadows  gather  around,  and  more  heavi- 
ly does  my  soul  sit  within  me.  After 
all,  there  can  be  no  skeleton  of  more  gi- 
gantic proportions  than  that  which  steals 
about  us,  while  under  the  morbid  infln- 
ence  of  isolation  from  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Who, 
in  the  gay,  chattering  crowd  outside, 
now  cares  for  me?  And  should  I  dia, 
who  is  there  in  the  world  who  would  go 
to  drop  a  tear  upon  my  grave  ? 

Could  I  but  be  assured  that  the  skele- 
ton of  my  house  would  not  be  one  of 
very  ample  size,  or  very  ferocious  dispo- 
sition, I  think  that  I  coidd  dare  — — 


OURSELVES    IN    A    FRENCH    MIRROR.* 


¥E  know  Monsieur  Marmier.  We 
have  met  him  a  thousand  times, 
and  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  whatever  the  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
try, there  is  none  in  him.  He  U  always 
the  same  untauglit  and  unteachable  indi- 
vidual, taking  Lord  Byron  in  earnest 
thirty  years  after  date.  Who,  visiting 
London,  can  have  missed  that  melan- 


choly bearded  figure — a  sort  of  preco- 
cious Wandering  Jew — soberly  measur- 
ing the  sidewalk  of  Leicester  Square,  and 
the  lower  end  of  Regent  street,  acquiring 
in  his  careful  study  of  their  8urfao€9y  his 
competency  to  speak  excatfudrH — or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  "  X, 
Marmier^^"*  on  the  character  and  man- 
ners   of  the  English  aristocracy?     Or 
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who,  extending  his  tour  to  Paris,  has 
not  met  him  of  a  Rummer  evening  on 
the  Boulevards  tapping  his  leather  boots 
with  a  sixpenny  cane,  coldly  examining 
every  woman  that  passes,  with  a  disdain- 
fol  criticism  that  has  mastered  in  a 
glance  all  her  points  with  horse-iockey 
exactitude,  and  looking  insufferably  dis- 
gusted at  her  and  all  things  in  the  world, 
or  out  of  it,  but — himself.  Yet  there  he 
b  empliatically  at  home :  for  the  Boule- 
vards are  for  the  Marmiers  wliat  the 
flowery  meads  are  for  the  butterfly. 
Everywhere  else,  including  his  own 
lodgings  in  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Rue 
— ,  he  is  only  encamped.  But  if  the 
sun  be  down  and  you  would  make  quite 
sure  of  meeting  him,  look  in  on  some 
third-rate  soiree  about  the  Chauss^ 
D*Antin,  and  survey  liim,  at  your  leisure, 
with  the  hame  expression  of  face  as  ever 
— vivacious  and  dull,  lively  and  discon- 
tented— the  eame  sort  of  figure — too 
angular  to  be  graceful,  and  too  small  to 
be  awkward — the  same  class  of  opinions 
— liberal  against  the  doctrinaires  and 
doctrinaire  against  the  liberals — the  same 
order  of  sentiments — contempt  of  hisown 
government  and  hate  of  all  others — and 
the  same  religious  faith — Catholic  again^t 
the  Protestant  and  Infidel  again>t  the 
priest.  We  beg  tlio  reader  not  to  be 
sarprised  at  the  gentlcman^s  powers  of 
ubiquity,  for  the  identity  we  are  insisting 
on  IS  not  absolutely  personal.  There 
are  thirty  thousand  Marmiers  in  France. 
The  class  is  stereotyped.  And  if 
they  have  not  all  come  from  the  same 
father  and  mother — as  to  a  first  view 
seems  probable — what  amounts  to  the* 
tame  thing,  they  have  all  passed  through 
the  same  grinding  machine  of  govern- 
ment education,  and  have  emerged  men- 
tally, and  almost  physically  as  like — not 
as  two  peas,  for  they  have  their  diffe- 
rences— but  as  the  flour  they  work  to, 
and  which  under  a  microscope  is  said  to 
defy  discrimination. 

The  X.  Marmicr,  who  left  his  "  chers 
Boulevards,"  and  the  '*bienveillanto 
pens^e"  of  the  "  helle  Madame  E.  R.  de 

%  M /*  to  honor  us  with  his  personal 

examination — left  them  he  confesses  ^^  not 
as  he  used^  to  hope,  in  former  voyages, 
to  encounter  extraordinary  adventures, 
and  memorable  perils,  and  even  make 
some  grand  discovery,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  celebrated  navigators  "  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  but — dreadful  falling  off! — 


aa  one  of  Byron^s  "  foot  leeiou"  writing 
travels  to  book-seller*s  orders,  or  as  h« 
complaisantly  quotes  it  for  us  himself: — 

**  Brerjr  fool  deacritjet,  In  Uiese  briglit  daji, 
His  wondrous  journey  to  tome  foreign  court. 
And  spairns  his  Quarto  and  demands  your  praise.** 

He  came  among  us,  in  short,  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  coining  us  into  five 
franc  pieces,  tlirough  a  certain  macliinery 
of  which  European  publishers  ah  me  pos- 
sess the  secret;  but  as  the  animal  oc- 
cupies A  lower  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  those  described  by  Bynm, 
he  follows,  of  course,  what  Buffon  calls 
the  descending  law  of  gestation,  and  in- 
stead of  spawning  a  respectable  quarto^ 
pullulates  his  two  corpuscular  octatos. 

He  wislies  us  to  believe  that,  having 
waded  through  his  hateful  labor  with 
infinite  disgust,  he  seizes  the  first  occa- 
sion to  get  away  from  us;  but  knowing 
him  as  we  do,  we  are  enable<]  to  ask  his 
pardon  on  the  >ery  best  evidence,  and 
to  assure  him  that  Americans  are  not  so 
easily  duped.  Can  he  deny  this  adver- 
tisement, published  but  the  other  day,  is 
hisf 

UN  FRANCAIS,  POUYANT  DISPOSER  DB  DBUX 
ou  trois  heures  par  jour,  desire  trourer  nne  (k- 
miUe  oii  en  ^change  de  lemons  de  langue,  H  pubse 
aToIr  bonne  table,  gtte  comfortable  et  socl6t6  A  Ta- 
Tenant. — S*addresser  i  0.  M.  H.  au  bureau  d«  e% 
Journal.— II  est  Inutile  de  lui  6crlre  n1  i*on  ne  d«- 
meure  pas  dans  I'Uppertendom  et  si  l*on  a  moina  d« 
qoatra  domesUques  4  son  serrlce.t 

Do  we  not  know  his  style?  Could  any- 
body but  an  X.  Marmier,  when  in  search 
of  empli>yment  as  a  French  teacher, 
proclaim  that  *Mt  is  useless  for  any  on« 
to  write  to  him  who  does  not  live  in  the 
upper  tendom^  and  who  has  not  at  lensl 
four  servants  at  his  orders."  Besides, 
does  it  not  appear  in  the  journal  declared 
by  himself  to  be  "  the  only  one  in  all 
our  northern  States  comparable  even  to 
the  meanest  sheet  published  in  a  French 
Province  /"J 

Beware  then  good  folks,  ''''dans  V Up- 
per tendom^  that  have  at  lea^^t  four  ser- 
vants." The  Marmiers,  intent  on  new 
octavos,  are  after  you : — 

•*  Serrants  who  seem  no  less. 

Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  specolaton, 
iDtaUlgent  of  our  Stat«.*'$ 

We  were  rather  particular  in  beginning 
our  notice  to  describe  Montiieur  Mar- 


*  Alors  J e  rivals  sur  les  mersdes  arentures  extraordinaires,  des  perils  mctnorablcii ;  bien  plus,  oaerai<J« 
reos  l*aTouerf  quelqnc  grande  ddcourerte  comme  celles  des  cilebres  navigatcurs."    Vul.  1,  p.  2. 
t  Courrier  des  KUts  Unis,  Dec.  SS,  ISM.  %  Vol.  1,  page  SH.  S  I^r. 
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mier^fl  face— beoaasc  one  of  the  first 
tilings  he  does  in  getting  among  ns  is  to 
fall  ?)ul  of  ours : — 

"The  American  is  disquieted  and 
fiorabre,  dry  and  hard  in  his  silence. 
His  face  is  all  point,  his  movements  stiff 
and  angular.  His  repose  b  a  sort  of 
prostration  agitated  from  time  to  time 
oy  some  feverish  motion,  and  his  walk  is 
an  impetuous  race.  *  *  *  I  will  add  that 
of  all  the  denizens  of  the  eicilUed 
world,  the  American  ie  beyond  all  question 
the  vgliest.  Imagine,  if  you  plense,  a 
meagre  frame  with  bony  wrists,  with 
feet  of  a  size  that  discredit  all  gentle- 
manly pretension,  a  hat  pressed  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  hair  straight,  one  of 
his  cheeks  swelled  out,  not  by  any  acci- 
dental malady,  but  from  morning  to 
night  by  a  lump  of  tt)baoco;.lip3  j.iun- 
diced  by  tlie  juice  of  the  plant,  a  black 
ct>at  with  thread-bare  skirts,  a  shire  all 
in  disorder,  grenadier^s  gloves,  loose 
pantaloons,  and  you  will  have — I  do 
affirm  it — the  exact  portrait  of  a  true 
Yankee!  On  this  face  of  the  Yankee 
do  not  expect  to  find  that  bi^lliancy  of 
the  eye  whicli  announces  the  play  of 
thougiit,  or  that  smile  which  shines  as 
the  refiection  of  an  afiectionate  soul. 
No  I  that  face  is  as  cold  and  impassive 
as  a  ma<^k  or  a  medal."* 

This  is  very  well  to  begin  with ;  and 
though  we  might  modestly  plead  for  our 
infirmities,  in  Dogberry-fashion,  that 
**  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  bounties 
of  Providence,"  we  yet  do  not  think  so 
vilely  of  ourselves  as  to  dread  showing 
against  the  breed  of  Marmiers  in  any 
cattle  fair,  or  other  equally  unfitting 
arena,  he  would  kindly  indicate  as 
equally  fitting  for  us,  while  even  in  re- 
ferring tiie  im[)ortant  decision  to  the 
practised  judgment  of  a  jury  of  matrons, 
chosen  .exclusively  from  his  own  fair 
countrywomen.  The  only  preliminary 
-we  would  stipulate  for,  would  be  for  a 
merely  moderate  usage  of  his  ''^heaux 
yeuz;^^  for  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
beclouded  vision  he  immortalizes  in  us, 
"we  gather  that  they  surpass  a  brilliancy 
too  fitted  to  mi>Iead  a  Gallic  suscepti- 
bility ;  for  he  gravely  assures  us  that  the 
stare  {le  regard)  of  his  valiant  friend 
A ,  celebrated  for  its  power  of  fasci- 
nation, would  inevitably  fall  on  u«  (^^  dol- 
lar efiigies"  that  wo  are)  ^Mike  deal 
arrows  on  a  steel  plate,"  for  having  tried 
liiniself^  even  his  was  inoperative  I 
**How  often,"  he  continues,   *Miave  I 


tried  with  the  trmeUing  impudente  that 
characterizes  me,  to  influence  (d^emouvoir) 
these  ambulatory  and  devouring  arith- 
metical figures  that  wo  call  Americans, 
to  enter  into  discourse  with  them,  to 
obtain  frr>m  their  financial  lordships  one 
of  those  pieces  of  information  which  the 
native  of  France,  or  any  other  country, 
gives  a  stranger  with  so  much  ready 
courtesy.  I  have  been  almost  always 
repelled  in  my  attempts,  like  the  rash 
assailant  of  some  impregnable  fortress. 
Even  a  minute  sgo,  after  Htudyi:ig  the 
groups  dispersed  about  me,  I  discover  by 
himself  a  Yankee,  comfortably  surveying 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  approach 
him :  I  ask  him  politely,  too  politely  per- 
haps, if  the  city  beginning  to  show  itself 
in  the  horizon,  be  not  Albany?  He 
turns  round,  silently  examines  me  from 
head  to  foot,  then  grinds  between  his 
teeth,  as  if  they  were  nut-crackers,  these 
two  monosyllables,  *No,  sir.'f  and  then 
goes  away."  Fancy  the  efiect  of  that 
**No,  sir,"  on  the  French  Columbus,  who 
had  no  doubt  been  piecing  out  the  imper- 
fections of  his  English  ''''par  la  fascina-> 
tion  du  regard r  "A  chiel"  at  one's 
side,  taking  notes,  with  vow  of  printing 
them,  and  absolutely  brushed  off  by  a 
masterly  monosyllable  with  **as  little  re- 
morse" as  a  buzzing  wasp,  or  "as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter."  Unfortu- 
nate Americans  I  little  did  we  think, 
that  day,  of  the  brace  of  octavos  that 
were  to  rise  up  to  avenge  that  No. 
Notliinsf  more  dreadful  has  happened 
since  uEneas  said  his  "No,"  and  turned 
his  back  on  Dido. 

Ezoriare  allquia^  no^trls  ex  09»ihu9^  ultor, 
Qui  face  Dardanlos  ferroque  sequare  colon  09, 
Nunc,  olim,  quocumque  dabunt  se  tempore  vires. 
LUora  lltoribus  contrarla,  fluctihus  undas 
Impreoor,  arma  anoLi :  pugnent  Ipitique  nepotesqae. 

The  Hannibal  is  already  at  our  gates, 
in  the  shape  c)f  this  terrible  ^''Lettres  sur 
UAm^rique,^^  and  for  the  future,  while 
our  philologists  set  against  the  virtues  of 
an  "if,"  the  woes  of  a  "  no,"  let  the  rest 
of  us  try  and  use  the  dangerous  little 
negative  with  more  caution  against 
Frenchmen  asking  questions  from  as 
with  "<o<>  much  politeness." 

The  happy  inventive  faculties  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
professionally  exercised  in  our  midst, 
have  been  of  evident  use  to  a  nature 
whose  felicity  lies  rather  in  the  regions 
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of  imitation.  We  think  it  would  cost  bat 
a  reference  to  show  the  passages  in  their 
books  which  suggested  to  the  French- 
man's penurious  imagination  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

"  With  a  phlegm,  by  the  side  of  ^hich 
British  phlegm  is  a  lively  joviality,  the 
American  is,  noverthelcs;!,  as  curious  as 
a  savage  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
attention  I  was  unable  to  secure  from 
him  by  the  desire  of  getting  information 
on  the  places  we  passed,  I  most  un- 
happily for  myself*,  won  by  the  different 
objects  I  happened  to  wear.  One  of  them 
came  and  seized  without  ceremony  my 
watch  chain,  turned  it  over  and  over 
agaiu  between  his  dirty  fingers,  and  at 
last,  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  went 
away  without  saying  a  word.  Another 
who  was  standing  near  me,  said  to  mo, 
•  You  have  a  pariser  hat,'  and  without 
more  ceremony,  he  took  it  off  my  head, 
closed  in  its  springs,  sliowed  it  to  one  of 
his  neighbors,  examined  it  in  his  C(^m- 
pany  inside  and  out,  and  then  replaced 
it  in  my  hands.  A  little  later,  I  had  the 
misfortune  in  paying  the  restaurant  to 
open  my  purse — a  gem  of  a  purse  in  the 
richness  of  its  decorations.  At  once,  of 
course,  there  was  an  American  who  took 
a  fancy  to  it,  and  who,  drawing  his  own 
frightful  piece  of  knitting  out  of  his 
pocket,  offered  it  to  me  in  exchange.  I 
laughed  in  liis  face:  I  put  by  my  purse: 
he  pursues  me:  at  last  I  grinded  out  in 

the   American   fashion  a  d ,  which 

made  him  start  back  a  couple  of  paces." 

Excellent!  most  excellent! 

He  adds  with  great  gravity:  "This  is 
the  reeit  fiddle  of  one  of  my  impressions 
of  American  travel !" 

Our  taciturnity  gives  Monsieur  Mar- 
raier  a  great  deal  to  say.  It  serves  him 
as  one  of  these  quids  he  so  f«)ndly  dilates 
on;  he  turns  it  about  in  every  fashion, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  as  a  genuine 
Frenclinian,  to  explain  it : 

"  Smart  American,  as  he  is,  he  has  so 
many  schemes  in  his  head,  so  many  pro- 
jects budding  or  ripening  into  fruit,  that 
in  the  fear  of  allowing  one  of  them  to 
reach  the  knowledge  <»f  a  rival,  he  will 
employ  his  tongue  but  to  taste  his  tt)- 
bacco,  and  unlock  his  jaws  but  to  spit. 
I  thouglit  at  tirst  tliat  my  foreign  accent, 
and  barbarous  English  tried  his  patience ; 
but  as  I  saw  that  he  indulged  the  same 
taciturnity  with  his  fellow-citizens,  I  felt 
entitled  to  conclude  that  speech  was 
given  hitn  but  to  be  jnost  parsimoniously 
used,  and  therefore  took  my  resolution 
accordingly.    I  enter  their  long  railway 


omnibu?,  I  choose  tlie  place  that  raffs 
me,  without  troubling  myself  about  mj 
neighbor,  who  takes  no  more  trouble 
about  me ;  all  I  try  after  is,  to  place  mj 
great  coat  and  carpet-bag  out  of  the 
range  of  tlieir  squirting  apparatus,  and 
when  all  my  precautionary  combinations 
are  completed,  I  open  a  book,  I  read, 
and  then  I  observe  the  scenery.  The 
Americans  read  nothing,  and  look  at 
nothing.  They  silently  ruminate  on 
gome  speculation.  That's  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  baggage. 
♦  ♦  Only  one  thing  can  withdraw 
them  out  of  their  immobility — the  din- 
ner-bell. At  that  merry  sound,  you 
might  fancy  you  heard  the  last  trump 
awaking  the  dead  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hosaphat.  The  Americans  rush  out  of 
the  omnibus  pell-mell,  run  to  the  dining 
room,  devour  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  jaw  to  devour,  drink  off  in  one 
draught  a  glass  of  gin  or  port-wine,  and 
then  relapse  into  their  lethargy.  From 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  during  a  space  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  I  afiirm 
without  any  exaggeration  that  I  did  not, 
among  a  hundred  individuals,  hear  ten 
words  spoken.  ♦  *  Even  the  women 
are  paralyzed  by  the  circle  that  incloses 
them.  Like  the  bird  whose  wings  dro<>p 
under  the  heat  that  precedes  some  tropic- 
al storm,  their  thought  droops  under  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  American 
character." 

He  admits  that  we  sliow  marked  re- 
spect to  the  gentler  sex,  but  considers 
that  it  is  "  a  respect  next  door  to  indiffer- 
ence," and  affirms  that  it  would  be  by 
no  means  satisfactory  to  a  French  beauty, 
who  would  prefer  ilie  occasional  dangers 
of  a  gallant  contest,  to  the  ennui  of  a 
too  respectful  isolation.  In  Mtmsieur 
Marrnier's  opinion,  the  advantage  here  is 
all  on  the  side  of  Europe ;  and  consider- 
ing the  general  character  of  his  jndg- 
ment<,  we  confess  we  should  be  very 
sorry  he  thought  otherwise.  The  great 
business  of  our  marriageable  maidens  ii 
to  hunt  down  a  husband.  ^*  If  she  be 
late  in  her  visits,  if  she  show  emotion  in 
some  accidental  encounter,  if  she  is  in 
the  way  of  catching  a  husband  in  her 
net — that  is  her  business.  •  *  But 
once  the  expert  huntrev  has  run  down, 
in  some  commercial  grotto  or  elegant 
drawing-room,  the  wild  bird  they  call  a 
husband,  she  is  herself  caught  in  the 
snare  she  has  herself  been  laying."  On 
the  score  of  beauty,  they  are  just  passa- 
ble; floiters — "they  are  somewhat  wdd 
and  lifeless ;  but  after  all  they  are  flowers 
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that  a  Linnffins  in  human  yegetation" 
(like  Monsieur  X.  Marmier)  "cannot 
avoid  including  in  his  classification; 
and  fjohen  I  see  one  of  them  more  smiling 
and  attractive  than  her  neighbors,  I  pity 
her — do  you  know  why  f — because  she  u 
tied  to  the  American  soil^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable will  marry  an  American — that  is 
to  say^  that  she  will  every  day  see  him 
calculate  and  eat.  No^  I  will  not  think 
upon  such  a  picture  P^ 

Ha!  hal  ha  I  But  after  all,  is  the 
picture  eo  much  distorted  from  the  plain 
trnth? 

That  love  of  money  which  so  remark- 
ably dihtitiguishes  us  from  I^ndoners, 
Parisians,  and  all  other  metropolitans, 
wins  the  customary  measure  of  tourist 
reprobation : 

''Everything  here  is  counted  or  weigh- 
ed in  the  goldsmitlfs  balance.  That  sea 
captain  has  distinguished  himself  by  a 
voyage  of  discovery ;  you  are  delighted 
to  mention  the  interesting  places  he  has 
seen,  the  remarkable  facts  lie  has  observ- 
ed. You  are  interrupted  with  the  in- 
quiry— What  is  his  pay?  This  painter 
lias  won  celebrity  at  an  exposition,  and 
has  received  with  high  commendation  a 
golden  medal;  tiie  commendations  are 
pas5^1  by,  and  you  are  asked  the  weight 
of  the  m'edal.  '♦  ♦  With  such  notions 
you  can  understand  that  literature  has 
no  great  development.  Cooper,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  the  learned  historian, 
Prescott,  have  acquired  a  higher  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  than  in  the  States ;  for 
there  the  merit  of  the  works  alone  is 
thought  of,  but  here  it  is  gravely  noted, 
that  with  all  their  writing-*,  they  have 
not  made  fortunes."  (! )  ♦  ♦  *' There 
Is  here  but  one  mode  of  eHirnatina:  things 
— money;  ♦  *  every  po5iti<m  is  here 
cla«ed  according  to  a  given  amount  of 
money;  ♦  *  their  Jacob's  ladder  is  a 
magic  edifice  where  on  the  ground  lies 
shillings,  higher  up  dollars,  and  at  the 
top  the  cherished  coins  they  call '  Engle?.' 
Success  and  failures,  punishments  and 
rewards — all  is  tariffed  and  regulated  by 
floms  of  money.  A  crime  is  satisfied  by 
ft  fine,  a  solemn  promise  of  affection  is 
settled  by  so  many  dollars.  ♦.  ♦  O 
God  of  bounty !  grant  that  next  year  cot- 
ton rise  sixpence  a  pound,  and  tiiey  will 
vote  thee  two  days  of  thanksgiving  in- 
stead of  one!" 

It  is  amnsins  to  see  how  the  succes- 
sions of  our  European  tourists  rhapso- 
dize on  tliis  subject,  as  if  Americans  had 


invented  the  love  of  lucre,  and  the  auri 
sacra  fames  were  a  craving  that  belonged 
but  to  a  new  society.  Why,  in  Paris, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  literary  city 
in  the  world,  wealth  is  a  talisman  a 
thousand  times  more  potent  than  even 
in  New  York.  The  much  that  is  said, 
and  done,  and  sacrificed  for  it  here,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  enormous  more  of 
Paris.  The  honest  avarie  who  said,  ^*  Je 
ne  connais  que  Targent,  je  n'aime  que 
Targerit,  jo  no  veux  que  I'argent " — *'  I 
know  nothing,  love  nothing,  seek  no- 
thing, but  money,"  expressed  i\\Q  princi- 
ple of  more  than  a  class,  a  society,  a  fact 
pleasantly  enough  demonstrated  by 
Proudhon,  the  Socialist,  when  he  says: 
"Everything  in  morals  is  become 
amongst  us  arbitrary  and  without  real 
value,  except  one  point,  which  is  to  live 
well  and  amass  money.  Morality  (in 
Paris)  means  to  have  but  one  wife  under 
legal  penalties,  but  twenty  mistresses,  if 
you  can  pay  for  them,"*  <fcc.  &c.  And 
wo  do  assure  Monsieur  Marmier  that 
there  have  been  other  great  writers  of 
his  country  and  of  other  countries,  of 
his  time  and  of  all  times,  who  have  be- 
fore him  observed  and  flagellated  the 
weakness ;  that  if,  unlike  him,  they  have 
not  reached  over  the  sinning  shoulders 
of  their  countrymen  to  apply  the  lash 
on  those  of  strangers  whose  hospitality 
they  had  been  receiving,  their  chastise- 
ments have  not  therefore  been  less  rigor- 
ous or  felicitous  than  his  own,  and  we 
even  think  we  remember  that  ^'notre 
cher  Horace  ^^  cites  as  the  crowning 
proof  of  the  mammon  influence  of  his 
time  the  very  ocean  risks  avowedly  in- 
currcd  by  Monsieur  Marmier  in  the  same 
"  SAcred  "  cause. 

That  the  avidfty  may  be,  or,  at  any 
given  time,  may  have  been,  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  we  will  not  contest. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  but  a  local  or 
temporary  accident,  under  the  general 
law,  and  merely  proves  that  among  our 
sensual  gratifications  it  is  peculiar  to 
that  of  money,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  it 
feeds.  Everywhere,  we  apprehend  peo- 
ple warm  in  their  devotion  to  this  great- 
e-^t  of  party  causes,  as  their  devotion 
may  hapi)on  to  be  amply,  or  more  than 
am[)ly  rewarded.  Place  a  Frenchman 
"ii  la  Bourse"  with  a  stock-jobbing 
operati(m,  or  at  the  gambling  table  with 
a  large  stake,  or  in  the  auction  room 
with  an  estate  in  question,  and  his  flush- 
ed face  and  excited   gesticulations  will 
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toll  yon  that  ho  has  as  feverish  a  desire 
for  the  filthy  mineral  as  the  most  sordid 
American,  tliat  his  Jaoob^a  ladder  U  no 
more  ethereal  than  our  own,  and  that  if 
he  give  neither  two  days  nor  one  **  in 
thank'givinjr  to  Heaven,"  it  is  from  a 
less  respectable  cause  than  a  too  plnlo- 
Bophical  appreciation  of  the  benehts  of 
u  tinrmcial  ^^coup^  All  wo  will  con- 
cede him  is  a  ditforenco  in  the  form  of 
the  evil,  there  being  a  frank  or  an  in- 
wdious  deveh»piaear,  according  as  a  peo- 
ple are  young,  enterprising,  ami  free,  or 
timid,  effete,  and  enslaved.  But  if  we 
do  earn,  achieve,  conquer  affluence,  while 
tliere  are  other  pluoes  where  tliey  attain 
it  by  sycophancy,  by  domestic  intrigue^, 
by  torgcd  wilU,  and  by  poisonings,  what 
then  ?  Wiiilo  gigantic  frauds  and  whole- 
sale defalcations  are  so  notorious  in  our 
**  financial  circles" — tainting  even  our 
choicest  historical  and  commercial  names 
— shall  wo  boiust  of  our  immaculate 
lionor  and  incorruptible  virtue?  In  so- 
ber earnest^  let  us  be  modest  on  this 
score.  • 

The  funniest  pnrt  of  his  book  is,  pef- 
haps,  his  description  of  a  travelling 
Amcric^m^s  day ;  lie  has  evidently  work- 
ed at  it  with  all  the  zest  and  anti-nation- 
ality which  ever  inspires  the  underbred 
class  of  Fronchnujn. 

"Is  it  not  Hrillat-Savarin  who,  in  his 
page  of  axiom?*,  says  'elsewhere  peoplo 
eat,  it  is  at  Paris  or)ly  they  dine ;'  if  ho 
had  seen  this  country*  he  would  have 
said  Micro  peoplo  do  not  eat,  they  <le- 
vour.*  The  word  is  hardly  sulficiontly 
ex[)ressive  to  enable  you  to  understand 
fully  the  extent  I  would  give  it;  have 
the  goodness  to  recall  all  that  you  have 
read  in  Button  under  the  heads  of  '  Pike 
ond  Shark.'  You  may  thenco  help  to 
form  some  notion  of  an  American's  vo- 
racity. As  a  general  rule,  this  is  the  or- 
der in  which  people  feed  in  tho  United 
Suites.  Between  seven  and  eigiit  o'- 
clock in  tho  morning,  a  bell  or  gong,  or 
some  other  noisy  in:^trument.  announces 
the  breakfast. 

*•  Tho  breakfast  consists  of  quarters  of 
roast  beef,  ox-t<»ngues  in  their  entire 
proportions,  ducks,  fowls,  and  eels,  ac- 
coin[)anieil  by  dishes  of  potatoes,  broad 
and  butter,  and  other  light  comestibles. 
The  Americans  preci[)itate  themselves  to 
tho  table  like  famishing  animals.  In 
truth,  I  can  employ  no  other  comparison. 


Witliont  troubling  themselves  abont  tb«r 
neighbor,  without  thinking  for  a  mo- 
ment on  tho  common  rules  of  Enropeaa 
politeness,  each  one  drags  to  himself 
whatever  he  finds  within  reach,  and 
piles  upon  one  or  two  plates  monstrous 
pyramids  of  meat,  butter,  and  vegetables. 
Then  you  may  see  him  working  witli 
hands  and  teeth  as  if  every  instant  was 
Counted  against  him,  ncitlier  sijcaking, 
nor  breathing,  bnt  following  with  his 
laggard  eye  any  plate  that  may  happen 
to  he  removed  from  him,  and  harpooning 
it  the  moment  it  comes  aga'n  withia 
reach,  to  secure  a  further  pruvinon. 

^'Ttiis  tirst  operation  being  finished, 
he  lights  a  cigar,  goes  to  the  bar-room, 
drinks,  at  a  draught,  a  glass  of  whisky 
or  Madeira  wine,  and  then  gives  himself 
to  ruininatitm  in  the  expectation  of  mid- 
day. But  mid-day  is  still  far  ofi*,  and 
there  are  many  of  them  w^ho  cannot  get 
through  this  mortal  interval  of  four 
hours  without  making  a  second  or  third 
descent  upon  the  dear  bar-room — after 
which  they  again  set  ab(mt  rumination. 

'^The  bell  announces  luncheon,  which 
consists  of  a  soup,  a  bi>x  of  S  irdines, 
cold  meat,  butter,  and  a  Che^llire  cheese, 
'  b(»ule  do  Chatter: 

"At  three  o'clock  the  tam-tam  is  again 
heard — and  this  is  the  best  and  the  most 
looked-forward  to  of  the  day's  sigoals ;  il 
proclaims  that  dinn  r  is  ready,  and  of 
which  the  other  meal  was  only  a  nuKlest 
prelude.  This  time  the  table  is  04)vered 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  im- 
mense dishes,  on  whicli  display  them- 
selves, at  tho  same  time,  enormous  roast 
joints — sa»ic?s  immensely  spiced,  and 
puddings  ot  tho  most  prodigious  propor- 
tions. Tho  same  appetite  as  for  the 
breakfast;  the  same  silence  in  every 
chair.  You  hear  nothing  but  tho  clash 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  grinding 
down  of  rebellious  bones  under  hungry 
jaws.  Tho  eagerness  with  which  they 
concludo  this  best  meal  is  so  great,  thai 
they  cann«»t  clean  tiieir  knives  before 
dipping  them  into  the  salt-cellar,  or  the 
butter  bowl,  and  that  they  discard  their 
napkin?!,  for  the  evident  reason,  that  its 
use  demands  a  movement  which  would 
consume  time.     ♦  *  ♦ 

"Tho  dinner  finished,  tho  rest  of  the 
day  is  long;  accordingly,  about  seven 
o'clock,  you  hear,  for  the  fourth  timei 
the   thrice-blcsse<l  signal  which  invites 


♦  We  beg  to  {nform  Mr.  Marmler  that  Brlllat-Savarin,  not  only  »aw,  but,  for  a  consiaernble  lime,  tired  ta 
this  country.  He  was  for  some  months  attached  to  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  New  Vork  ihcatres,  and  la 
1  is  celebrated  woric  on  gastronomies  he  pays  some  graceful  compliments  to  the  country,  accoiiip«iij|jif 
them  with  a  icren;  lesaou  to  such  travellers  as  Mr.  Marulcr,  which  we  hare  uo  space  tu  quote. 
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the  inmates  to  have  the  goodness  to 
drink  n  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  carefully  es- 
corted by  a  slice  of  cake  and  salt  meat, 
after  "vvliich,  they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
commence their  visits  to  the  bar-room. 

**  To  see  these  men  of  business  rush  in 
this  way  to  the  table,  to  take  in  a  ^  hole 
cargo  of  culinary  merchandise  in  less 
lime  than  a  Spaniard  would  take  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cup  of  chocolate,  you  might 
fancy  thai  the  minutes  thev  spent  in  the 
dining  room  were  so  much  loj^t  time,  and 
that  they  are  all  eagerness  to  get  back 
to  their  desk  and  ledger.  Unfortunately, 
as  I  have  always  found  them  in  their 
egress,  with  their  bodies  lazily  stretched 
on  a  chair — their  feet  raised  to  the  level 
of  their  head  on  the  back  of  another — 
smoking,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  a 


cigar,  or  chewing  an  onnco  of  tobacoo, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that  it 
was  no  thought  of  business,  but  an 
unparalleled  power  of  voracity,  which 
thus  iuduced  them  to  convert  each  meal 
into  a  sort  of  steeple  chase,  w^ith  hot- 
pudding  and  roast  ducks  as  the  prizes." 
There;  we  think  that  will  do:  if  wo 
have  shown  Monsieur  Marmier  in  our 
mirror,  he  will  see  that  wo  are  not  afraid 
to  look  ourselves  in  his.  And,  no  doubt, 
ho  has  been  expecting  an  American  ^hip 
of  war  in  pursuit  of  him,  ever  since  the 
pubhcationof  histwovolumer^ajrainst  us; 
we  cannot  but  condole  with  him  on  the 
disappointment  he  nmstfeel  at  receiving 
at  our  hands,  as  the  only  return,  so  un- 
expected, and  let  us  add  it — so  disdain' 
ful  a  courtesy. 


VOICES    OF    THE     WINTER    WIND. 


(Written  for  Muilc.) 

TOLLED  minster-bells,  just  when  their  tongues  are  si  ill, 
And  heavy  banner-tones  unroll  in  air, 
Far  Alpine  hymns  outpoured  from  hill  to  hill. 
The  last  smooth  copious  strain  completed  there. 

Low  Latin  dirges,  chimed  by  muffled  nuns. 

To  some  tombed  abbey's  hushed  sepulchral  aisles. 

Ghost  voices,  or  the  requiem  that  runs 
From  arch  to  arch  through  Nettley's  vistaM  piles. 

Slow-swaying  censers  and  a  psalm  of  monks 
In  midnight  mass  At  some  grey  Kimian  slirine — 

A  forest  groaning  from  a  thousan<l  trunks — 
A  tale  of  tempest  told  from  pine  to  pine. 

The  trembling  treble  of  an  old  man's  prayer — 

The  piping  sj)asms  of  an  infant's  wail — 
Madonna's  anguish  when  she  plucked  her  hair — 

Her  lids  all  tearless  and  her  lips  all  pale. 

The  low,  remote,  long,  monitory  moan. 

When  mother  earth  takes  on  her  monstrous  throes 

Ocean's  hoarse  hail  to  shore,  as  stone  to  stone 
lieports  the  story  of  wrecked  wretches  woes. 

A  host  distraught,  saluting  bloody  flags, 

Brewing  sedition  and  brute  riotry ; 
The  storm-wind  charging  from  beleaguered  cragn. 

Pursuing  frantic  billows  out  to  sea, 
Amid  teinpestuous  drums  and  trumpetry, 

And  in  mixed  terror  lost  eternally. 
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OUR  first  number*  contained  descrip- 
tions of  entirely  dissimilar  plants, 
thrown  together  witliout  any  classified 
arrangement.  The  object  of  tliis  laclc 
of  order  was  simply  to  give  variety  to 
the  subject,  as  the  descriptions  were 
made  in  the  hope  of  interesting  those 
who  have  given  no  close  attention  to  it. 
The  floral  beauties  of  our  woods  and 
fields  are  too  much  neglected,  even  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  products  of  their 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  welcome 
spring  offers  many  a  modest  blossom  for 
our  admiration,  when  our  gardens  are 
yet  covered  with  their  winter  protection. 
How  much  more  can  we  enjoy  the  love- 
liness which  we  understand  as  well  as 
enjoy  1  The  commonest  of  our  shrubs 
and  trees  have  small  and  often  insignifi- 
cant flowers;  yet,  when  carefully  ob- 
served, they  are  found  to  be  as  interest- 
ing and  curious  as  those  of  more  showy, 
but  less  useful  plants^  In  the  hope:), 
therefore,  of  enticing  the  reader,  uniu- 
structed  in  botanical  detail,  to  continue 
the  perusal  he  may  have  begun,  we  have 
continued  to  place,  side  by  side,  plants 
which  would  bo  widely  separated  in  a 
scientific  arrangement.  This  will  break 
the  monotony  conjequent  upon  a  long 
sequence  of  similar  form?. 

We  will  commence  this  number  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  little  flowers 
of  this  or  any  other  season.  It  is  one 
of  those  whoso  simplicity  and  elegance 
are  universally  welcomed  and  admired. 
It  is  known  under  several  names  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  such  as  Dwarf  Pijtk, 
Bluets,  Innocence,  Fairy  Flax,  Qua- 
ker's Maid,  Venus's  Pride,  Houstonia 
{Hedyotis  caeruleay  Hook),  It  grows  in 
thick,  turfy  clusters  when  undisturbed, 
spreading  quite  extensively  over  old 
grass  lands  and  by  the  road.^ides.  Some* 
times  it  consists  of  ^  single  stem  and 
flower ;  but  it  generally  branches  at  the 
base,  and  forks  once  or  twice  above. 
The  lower  leaves  are  clustered  near  the 
ground.  They  are  of  an  oval,  spatulate 
form,  tapering  into  a  petiole ;  the  whole 
being  less  than  half  an  incli  in  length. 
The  upper  leaves  which  are  narrower, 
with  shorter  petioles,  are  given  forth  in 
pairs  where  the  stem  forks.  The  ulti- 
mate ones  are  reduced  to  a  single,  nar- 
row bract.  The  flowers  appear  in  May, 
upon  the  ends  of  the  bran(?lies.    The 


calyx  is  four  lobed,  not  half  as  long  g» 
the  tubular  corolla,  which  suddenly  ex- 
pands at  the  top,  and  divides  into  four 
ovate  lobes  which  terminate  in  a  minute, 
sharp  point  The  lobes  diverge  in  a 
cruciform  manner,  measuring  half  an 
inch  across.  The  tube  couceaU  fonr 
stamens  and  one  style  witli  a  bi-lobed 
stigma.  The  fruiting  pod  is  divided  at 
the  summit,  many  seeded,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  persistent  calyx  lobes.  The 
plant  bears,  at  the  same  time,  both  bads, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  three  to  five  inches. 

There  is  a  singular  variation  in  this 
and  other  species,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  generally  constant  proportion  of  the 
organs  of  fructification.  In  some  indi- 
viduals the  style  is  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens, and  in  others  the  contrary  takes 
place.  It  frequently  grows  so  thickly 
as  to  make  the  ground  white  with  its 
little  blossoms.  The  specific  name  would 
imply  that  its  color  was  blue ;  but  such 
is  not  generally  the  pervading  hue  in 
this  region.  The  bud,  at  first  drooping, 
becomes  gradually  erect,  unfolding  its 
lobes  of  a  delicate,  bluish  tint,  particu- 
larly at  the  points.  These  rapidly  fade 
to  a  clear  white,  which  contrasts  bean- 
tifully  with  the  yellow  spots  at  their 
base.  Its  beauty  is  by  no  means  eva- 
nescent, for  a  litde  sod,  placed  in  a  shal- 
lop cup  and  fed  with  water,  will  conti- 
nue to  blossom,  and  even  form  its  fruit, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  parlor. 

This  little  plant  is  our  only  early  re- 
presentative of  the  order  Bubiacejc, 
which  furnishes  man  with  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  vegetable  productions. 
Madder  is  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  rooti 
of  Rubia  tinctoria.  Coffee  is  the  dried 
seeds  of  the  Coffea  Arabica^  which  is  a 
shrub  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary, white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  rod 
berry  contidning  two  seeds  which  are 
convex  on  the  outer  surface  and  flat 
w^here  they  are  applied  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  coffee  kernels  of  com- 
merce. We  have'  one  other  species  of 
Hedyotis  in  the  State,  flowering  later  in 
the  year  (ff,  long{folia  Hook),  which  has 
clustered  flowers  with  a  tubular  corolla. 

Among  the  May  flowers  ther»  is  no 
one  more  pure  and  delicate  than  the 
CmoKWEEu  Winteroreen,  Stab  Flower 
or  Trientalis  {TrUntalii  Amerieania^ 
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Fur$h).  It  grows  in  open,  low  and  ra* 
ther  damp  wood*),  spangling  t}ie  ground 
with  its  starry  blossoms.  The  Latin 
name  of  Linnteiis,  according  to  Dr.  Gray, 
refers  to  the  height  of  the  plant,  mean- 
ing  **  the  third  part  of  a  foot;"  but  tliis 
is  inappropriate  as  a  generic  name  in- 
tending to  describe  it,  for  it  frequently 
STOWS  half  as  large  again.  From  a  pe- 
i-ennial,  stoloniferous  root,  ascends  a 
straight,  simple  stem,  bearing  three  or 
'oar  small,  acute,  scale-like  bracts  en- 
arging  upwards.  From  the  apex  pro- 
deeds  a  cluster  of  ovate,  lanceolate  leaves, 
;apering  to  a  sharp  point  above,  and  to 
i  short  petiole  below.  They  are  of  nn- 
aqual  size,  varying  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length,  smooth,  with  the  veins 
Apparent.  From,  the  midst  of  those 
(eaves  spring  the  flowers,  from  one  to 
five  in  number,  on  very  slender  stalks 
more  than  an  inch  long.  The  calyx  is 
9at  into  about  seven  sharp,  lanceolate 
legmen ts.  The  snow-white  corolla  is 
sometimes  more  than  half  an  inch  wide, 
divided  into  from  five  to  eight  segments, 
which  are  triangular  and  acute.  The 
Itamens,  wliich  vary  in  number  like  the 
parts  of  the  corolla,  have  long,  slender 
filaments,  with  anthers  which  are  revo- 
iute  after  shedding  their  pollen.  The 
4tyle  is  long  and  slender,  crowning  a 
single-celled  pod. 

This  plant  is  an  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  artificial  system,  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. It  is  our  only  representative  of  the 
seventh  class,  Heptandria,  which  would 
imply  that  it  had  seven  stamens;  but 
the  stndent  is  liable  to  be  confused  in  the 
first  step  ho  takes  to  define  its  position. 
for  it  is  frequently  found  with  six  ana 
eight  stamens,  and  is  equally  liable  to 
variation  in  the  divisions  of  the  peri- 
ftnUi.  Barton,  in  his  "  Flora  of  North 
America,"  gives  a  tolerably  correct  fig- 
ure of  the  plant,  and  says  in  his  generic 
character,  *'  Corolla  7-parted."  In  his 
description,  he  says,  "  supporting  each  a 
rotate,  white  flower,  oi  fine  acute,  flat 
petak."  His  figure  has  two  flowers, 
both  of  which  have  eight  petals.  This 
variation  or  duplication  of  parts,  so  con- 
stant in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  lead 
Mtray  the  follower  of  an  artificial  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  number  of  stamens 
or  pistils.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  Or- 
der PsiMTTLAOiB.  Our  THentalis  has  a 
prototype  in  Europe — the  T,  Eurapea — 
"Which  it  80  much  resembles,  that  Mi- 
chaux  considered  them  identical ;  but  it 
differs  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which. 


in  the  foreign  plant  are  roanded  at  the 
end,  while,  in  oars,  they  are  acnminate. 
The  petals  of  ours  are  also  more  acute. 

This  great  similarity  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  continents  is  certainly 
remarkable.  The  differences  are  ofien 
so  slight  as  to  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  pknts  must  be  identical ;  yet,  tri- 
fling though  they  be,  these  differences 
are  so  constant  as  to  warrant  a  separa- 
tion of  species.  The  transformation  of 
these  species,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  is  now  believed  to 
have  no  foundation  in  reality.  Man 
never  was  made  from  a  monkey,  as  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  seeks  to  prove ; 
and  the  Trientalis  Americana  was  never 
the  Trientalis  Enropea.  In  some  cases, 
where  no  difference  can  be  perceived, 
the  same  name  is  applied  as  LinncBa  bo- 
realis^  which  is  common  to  the  whole 
northern  temperate  and  Arctic  circle, 
yet  some  doubt  may  arise  whether  even 
these  species  may  not  spring  from  the 
same  parent  or  group  of  parents.  Seeds 
are  transmitted  through  different  agen- 
cies to  an  immense  distance ;  and  it  may 
be  that  in  these  cases  there  was  a  com- 
mon origin ;  so  that  plants,  considered 
indigenous,  may  have  been,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  introduced  into  countries 
not  in  reality  their  true  homes.  A  vast 
number  of  household  and  agricultural 
weeds,  brought  to  this  country  with 
grain  and  in  rubbish,  have  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  and  seem  to  find  a 
genial  soil  and  climate,  from  the  extent 
to  which  they  multiply.  Still  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  between  forms  un- 
doubtedly distinct ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  find  this  apparent  identity  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  distinct  circles  of  creation. 
(In  the  March  number  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^  1854,  Art. 
xxvi.,  is  an  excellent  paper  on  the  intro- 
ductory essay  in  Dr.  Hooktr's  Flora  of 
New  Zealand,  treating  of  the  origin  and 
dissemination  of  species.  It  is  by  Dr. 
Gray,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
botanical  students.) 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  forest  trees 
to  show  signs  of  life,  is  the  Elm  {Ulmui 
Americana  L.)  whicli  sends  out  its  small 
blossoms  in  April ;  or,  if  the  season  is 
nnnsually  forward,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  trees  growing  wild  in  our  woods,  and 
cnltivat^  for  shade  in  our  parks,  we  pre- 
sume that  there  are  many  people  who 
never  saw  their  blossoms.  Those  who 
have  js^ven  no  attention  to  botanical  de- 
tail, have  a  vague  notion  that  certain 
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plants  never  have  any  flowers.  Their 
idead  of  flowei*s  are  associated  with 
Bomoihing  beautiful,  like  a  lily  or  rose, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  tlie  small  and 
early  blossoms  of  the  Elm  should  be  un* 
noticed  by  these ;  or  that  the  noble  or- 
nament of  our  parks  should  be  deemed 
flowerless. 

A  description  of  the  mode  of  growth, 
or  a  portraiture  of  the  many  graceful 
forms  of  tlie  American  Elm,  would  be 
quite  superfluous  here.  A  full  account 
of  its  characteri.stics,  written  by  jone 
who  is  a  true  lover  of  trees,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  eloquent  in  describing  them, 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  report. 
The  measurements  of  the  largest  trees  in 
Massachusetts  are  there  given,  the  largest 
being  a  tree  in  Springfield,  which  atone 
foot  from  the  ground,  was  29  feet  4 
inches  in  girth.  We  will  simply  give  a 
description  of  the  flowers.  The  buds, 
formed  durinc:  the  previous  summer,  are 
distinctly  visible  all  winter  long,  in  a 
series  of  brown,  conical  points  on  the 
young  branchlet:*,  which  abruptly  di- 
verge from  the  main  branch  at  a  right 
angle.  Some  weeks  before  the  leaves 
appear,  tlie^^^e  scales  are  forced  open  by 
the  expanding  flowers,  which  hang  in 
clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  on  slen- 
der pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  flower  consists  of  a  thin,  wrinkled, 
brownish  calyx,  somewhat  one-sided,  cut 
iiMto  irregular  and  wavy  lobes.  The 
sta:nen3  are  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  of 
a  brown  color ;  they  are  about  eight  in 
number,  standing  in  front  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  and  giving  a  fringe-like  character 
to  the  cluster  of  fl»)wers.  The  pistil  is  a 
flattened,  two-celled  ovary,  downy  on 
the  edges  and  tipped  with  two  diverging 
stigmas.  As  the  germ  grows  to  maturi- 
ty, one  of  the  ovules  increases  at  the  ex- 
)>ense  of  the  other,  which  disappears, 
leaving  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the 
top  of  a  single  cell.  Tiie  margin,  at 
first  narrow,  expands  into  a  thin,  liairy, 
membranaceous  border,  notched  at  the 
apex.  These  little,  thin,  light,  green 
nutlets,  called  samaras,  ripen  and  fall 
<»ft*  very  early  and  simultaneously,  cov- 
ering our  walks  with  a  vernal  decay. 

Tlie  leaves  spring  from  separate  bnds, 
which  produce  no  flowers.  The  inequal- 
ity of  their  lobes  at  the  base,  is  peculiar 
to  the  genus,  and  is  even  more  prominent 
in  other  6i>ecies.  The  Elms  typify  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  Ulmaeeoe, 

The  English  Elm  {U,  eampestria  L.) 
is  quite  commonly  cultivated  in  and 
around  Boston.    There  are  severfd  fine 


specimens  in  the  wallis  ea^Iy  distin" 
guished  from  our  native  specie:^  by  the 
oak-like  strength  and  uprightness  of 
their  growth.  The  flowers  are  on  short- 
er pedicels,  and  the  leaves  appear  earlier 
and  remain  longer.  Tiie  samaras  are 
rounder  and  quite  smooth.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year,  the  foliage  of  the  American 
Elm  turns  to  a  rich  vellow,  and  falls  away 
early.  The  English  Elm  retains  iu 
leaves  until  the  autumn  is  far  advan<>ed, 
and  is  sometimes  clothed  in  a  stiil  livini; 
green,  when  the  frosts  have  stripped  all 
its  brethren  bare. 

"We  have  one  other  native  species  of 
Elm,  not  so  common  in  tlie  east,  but 
more  or  less  abundant  west  and  south — 
the  Slippery  Elm  {l/.fulva  Mx.)  It  re- 
sembles the  White  Ehn,  though  it  b  a 
smaller  tree.  The  young  branchlets  are 
clothed  with  a  thick,  bristly  liair,  which 
extends  to  the  leaf  stalks  and  veins.  The 
scales  covering  the  flower  clusters  are 
edged  with  a  dense,  rust-colored  down, 
distinguishing  it  at  once  from  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  nearly  sessile, 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  almost  round,  is 
downy  on  the  seedvessel  itself,  but 
smooth  on  the  membranaceous  border. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  thicker  and  much 
rougher  than  those  of  tlie  While  Elm, 
with  larger  teeth  more  coarsely  serrated. 
The  incquaUty  of  the  lobes  is  more 
strongly  marked,  and  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  outline,  being  sometimes 
acuminate,  with  an  abrupt  toothed 
point,  and  sometimes  obovate  with 
scarcely  any  point  at  all. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  this  species,  which  gives  its  common 
name,  is  the  aromatic  fragrance  and 
mucilaginous  properties  of  its  inner  bark, 
which  has  long  been  used  in  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lung^.  The  fragrance  is 
very  agreeable,  remaining  sometimes  for 
years  in  dried  specimens.  Michaux  states 
that  the  wood  is  su|>erior  to  that  of  the 
U.  Americana, 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 

spring  flowers,  is  one  which,  from  time 

immemorial,  has  won  the  admiration  (if 

:  the  whole  world.    Its  simplicity,  beauty, 

;  modesty  and  sweetness  have  formed  the 

theme  of  many  a  poot^s  song,  and  its 

;  name  is  that  of  one  of   Shakespeare's 

;  most  beautiful  creations — ^Viola.     It  is 

a  household  plant;  a  familiar  form  of 

Nature's  loveliness  which  never  becomes 

so  common  as  to  lose  its  chann,  and  be 

neglected.    Florists  have  always  loved 

to  try  their  powers  of  increase  npon  its 

many  varieties;   and  how  willingly  it 
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lends  itself  to  their  efforts,  the  magnified 
and  many  colored  fansies  of  oar  gardens 
can  testify.  Theso  largo  and  richly 
colored  forms  spring  from  an  European 
Bpecies,  V.  tricolor^  L.  which  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  than  any  other.  In 
this  country,  the  species  are  all  known 
imder  the  name  of  Violet  ;  hut  in  Eng- 
land, this  one  has  heon  called  in  yariona 
places  Heart's  Ease,  Wild  Pacsy,  Herb 
Trinity,  Three  faces  under  a  hood,  Oall 
me  to  you,  and  Ijove-in-ldleness.  This 
last  one  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  where  Oberon  wishes  it  to  put 
upon  Titania's  eyes. 


"  1 

re*s  wound,  I 


••  Tet  mftrkM  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupkl  fell : 
It  fell  Dpon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before,  milk-white ;  now,  purple  with  loTe*i 
And  maidens  call  it  LuTe-in-idlenest. 
r«tch  me  that  flower;   the  herb  I  showed  tboe 

once; 
The  Joice  of  it  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madlj  dote 
Upon  the  next  lire  creatore  that  tt  sees.'* 

Acr  IL,  Sens  2. 

The  name  of  Pansy  is  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  pensee^  which  is  given 
to  it  in  France.  It  also  means  a  thought, 
and  it  is  a  very  pretty  conceit  to  con- 
sider so  charming  a  flower  as  one  of 
Dame  Nature's  brightest  thoughts.  The 
most  fragrant  of  all,  and  the  one  most 
cnltivated  for  this  quality,  is  another 
European  species,  V.  odorata  Z.,  which 
far  exceeds  all  others  in  sweetness.  It  is 
t()  this  that  Shakespeare  refers  in  the 
often  quoted  lines  from  Twelfth  Night, 
Bpoken  by  the  Duko: 

**  That  strain  again  ;^lt  had  a  dying  ftdl : 
O  I  it  came  o'er  mj  ear  like  the  sweet  Sooth,     I 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  riolets,  I 

Stealing,  and  giving  odor.**  * 

Aor  L,  Sam  L 


It  is  rather  singular  that  the  violets 
of  Europe,  particularly  those  cultivated 
so  extensively  here,  should  not  liave 
become  naturalized  in  this  country.  The 
trieolar  has  indeed  spread  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  has  depauperated  here, 
and  has,  in  some  localities,  so  far  departed 
from  the  normal  type,  as  to  have  been 
considered  distinct  and  indigenous.  It 
was  called  V-  bieolor  by  Pnrsh,  V.  arvenni 
by  Elliott,  and  F.  Unella  by  Muhlen- 
berg. The  other  European  species  have 
never  fonnd  a  home  here;  although 
plants  growing  in  the  same  dtnations 
have  been  introduced  in  many  ways. 

We  have  fifteen  species  of  violets  in 
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New  England.  They  all  blossom  early 
in  the  year,  though  some  of  them  cannot 
properly  be  termed  spring  flowers,  as 
they  attain  their  prime  in  June.  The 
earliest  of  all  is  the  Tbllow  or  Round 
Lbavbd  Violbt  (Fl  rotundi/olia^  Mx.) 
which  is  found  in  cold  woods  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  our  onl  v  yel- 
low one  without  a  proper  stem.  Before 
the  woods  put  on  their  summer  dress, 
and  even  before  the  snow  of  winter  has 
quite  departed,  it  sends  up  its  delicate 
bhjssoms  under  the  leafless  trees.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  round  and  crenate 
toothed,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  whose 
lobes  are  approximate.  They  are  closely 
appressed  to  the  ground,  and  change 
considerably  in  texture  and  size  as  the 
season  advances.  In  early  spring,  they 
are  upon  short  petioles,  not  an  inch  wide 
nor  unusually  thick ;  but  by  the  end  of 
summer,  they  become  somewhat  cori- 
aceous, two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  petioles  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  small,  upon  slender, 
leafless  scapes,  an  inch  or  two  high.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate  and  obtuse.  The 
petals  are  ovate,  of  a  light  straw  color, 
and  almost  destitute  of  the  spurred 
appendage  peculiar  to  the  genus. 

It  is  to  this  species  that  Bryant,  who, 
of  all  our  poets,  expresses  the  most  ge- 
nial love  of  nature,  has  addressed  the 
beautiful  lines  beginning : 

**  When  beechen  bods  begin  to  swell. 

And  woods  the  blae-blrd*s  warble  know, 
The  yellow  Tlolet*s  modest  bell. 
Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leavcfl  beldw.** 

One  of  the  most  oommon  species  is 
the  little  blue  one  which  appears  upon 
dry  hills  early  in  May — the  Arrow 
Lbaved  Violbt  (  V.  iogUtata  Ait.)  It 
varies  much  in  size  according  to  the  soil 
and  season.  At  first  it  is  not  much 
over  an  inch  in  height  and  quite  covered 
with  down ;  but  it  continues  to  increase 
until  it  sometimes  reaches  five  or  six 
inches.  The  stem  is  thickened  below 
the  grgund  and  ends  abrubtly,  giving 
forth  mumerous  long,  fibrous  roots. 
The  leaves  vary  much  in  shape  acoord« 
ing  to  tlie  situation.  In  dry  spots  they 
are  simply  ovate,  crenate  toothed,  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  and  covered  with  down 
more  or  less  dense.  Their  stipules  are 
long  and  lanceolate.  In  richer  or  damp- 
er soil,  tlie  petioles  elongate,  and  the 
leaves  become  narrower  or  more  pointed, 
with  their  lobes  cut  into  more  or  less 
prominent  teeth  at  the  base.  The  whole 
plant  is  then  generally  smoother.  Thep«- 
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dancles  about  equal  the  leaves  in  length, 
bearing  a  medium-sized,  deep  blue  flow- 
er, whose  five  ovate  petals  are  paler  near 
their  insertion  with  the  lateral  ones 
bearded.  The  spur  is  short  and  blunt. 
This  appendage,  wl)ich  constitutes  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
genus,  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  lower  petal  into  a  hollow  tube,  into 
•which  corresponding  projections  on  two 
of  the  anthers  extend.  The  ciilyx  is  di- 
vided into  five  narrow,  lanceolate  sepals. 
The  stamens  have  also  a  generic  pecu- 
liarity, which  is  an  extension  of  the  fila- 
ments beyond  the  anthers,  of  a  triangular 
form.  The  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a 
club-shaped  style,  which  turns  to  one 
nde  at  the  apex,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  leg  and  foot.  The  fruit  is  a 
dry,  three-celled  pod  which  opens  to  the 
baise,  expo3ing  numerous  yellow  seeds. 

This  species  is  so  liable  to  change  by 
situation  and  circumstance,  that  its  va- 
rieties have  been  raised  into  species  by  dif- 
ferent botanists.  According  to  Torrey 
and  Gray*8  Flora  of  North  America,  the 
species  sagittata  nuw  includes  V.  ovata 
of  Nnttal,  K  primuli/olm  of  Pursli,  and 
F.  alleghaniensis  of  Ka?m.  and  Schult., 
all  given  to  the  villous  forms ;  and  V. 
emarginata  of  Nuttal  and  V.  dentata  of 
Pursh,  apphed  to  a  smootlier  variety 
with  emarginate  petals.  It  grows  broad- 
oast  over  all  tlio  United  States. 

Anotlier  equally  common  and  variable 
species  is  the  Hood  Leaved  Violet  (F. 
eucullata  Ait.)  which  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  to  appear  in  moist  places.  The 
leaves  are  on  long  petioles  rising  from  a 
thickened  rootstock.  They  are  broadly 
ovate,  heart-shaped  at  base,  with  a  deep 
sinus,  and  serrate  with  rounded  teeth. 
The  lobes  are  generally  rolled  loosely  in- 
wards at  the  base,  closing  the  sinus  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cup.  They  vary  ex- 
tremely in  outline,  and  have  thus  given 
rise,  like  the  preceding  one,  to  several 
nominal  species.  V,  papilionacea  of 
Pursh  V.  ohliqua  of  Ait.,  V.  affinis  and 
e(mgener  of  Leconte,  and  V.  saroria  of 
Willd.  are  now  considered  identical  with 
the  eucullata  of  Ait.  It  is  sometimes 
very  villous,  but  generally  quite  smooth. 
The  leaves  vary  from  an  acute  ovate  to 
A  broad  reniform  shape,  with  lobes  some- 
times meeting  and  at  others  widely  di- 
verging. The  flower  stems .  are  from 
two  inches  to  eight  inches  high,  and 
generally  longer  Sian  the  leaves.  Tlie 
flowers  vary  from  light  to  deep  blue, 
and  are  occasionally  white.  The  sepals 
ape  broadly  loaceolate;  the  petals  are 


obovate  and  large,  with  a  beard  npon 
the  lateral  ones.  The  j^pur  is  short  and 
blunt. 

It  is  oftenest  found  in  moist  situations, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
is  then  smooth.  The  hairy  forma  appear 
in  drier  soiR 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  and  appear- 
ing somewhat  later  in  the  year,  is  the 
Palmate  Violet  (  F.  palmata  L.)  The 
whole  plant  is  somewhat  pubescent, 
though,  in  moist  situations,  it  becomes 
smooth,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
general  law  througliont  the  vegetable 
world.  The  young  leaves,  and  even  all  ot 
those  which  grow  in  dry  soils,  are  nearly 
entire ;  but  when  fully  developed  they 
have  long  petioles,  and  are  cut  at  the 
base  into  large,  and  diverging  variously 
toothed  lobes.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  eucullata, 

A  small  and  distinct  species  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  called  the  Gbeat 
Spukred  Violet  ( F.  Selkirhii^  Goldit) 
Is  found  sparingly  along  our  western 
border,  and  also  in  New  York.  The 
leaves  are  round,  with  a  heart-shaped 
base  and  deep  sinus.  They  are  serrate 
with  rounded  teeth,  on  petioles  an  inch 
or  two  long,  growing  in  little  tnfts. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  cvevllnta,  but  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  on  peduucles  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  spur  is  quite 
prominent,  equalling  the  petals  in  length, 
with  a  scmiowhat  swollen  apex.  The 
antler  spurs  are  also  large  in  proportion. 

The  species  is  not  sufficiently  common 
to  be  familarly  known. 

But  rarer  still  is  the  Marsh  Violet 
(F.  palustrU  L.)  which  is  found  only  on 
the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Its  slender  and  creeping  root- 
stock  is  jointed,  with  a  scaly  border  at 
each  articulation.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
form or  heart-shaped,  remotely  and  ob- 
tusely serrate,  thin,  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  eucullata^ 
except  that  they  are  smaller  and  of  a 
pale  lilac  hue.  The  spur  is  short  and 
blunt.  This  slender  and  delicate  species 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  our  racifio 
shore,  and  also  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

Of  all  the  diflferent  violets,  perhaps  no 
one  is  better  known  or  more  universally 
admired  than  the  Pbdatb  or  Bird*b-foot 
ViOLBT  (  F.  pedata  L.)  It  springs  up  in 
great  abundance  in  the  month  of  May, 
tinging  our  fields  and  open  woods  wiUi 
a  brilliant  blue.    It  is  tSe  laz^Eest  and 
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most  showy  of  all,  someUmes  covering 
the  ground  so  thickly  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear one  vast  hed  of  its  bright  flowers. 
The  large  rhizonia  is  abruptly  truncated 
at  the  base,  giving  forth  stout  roots  all 
around.  The  leaf-stalks  have  two  long, 
linear,  hairy  stipules;  the  leaves  are  cat 
into  from  five  to  seven  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, that  are  regularly  divided  into 
three  main  divisions,  which  are  them- 
selves deeply  cut,  except  the  central 
one,  which  is  generally  entire.  The  di- 
visions are  sometimes  entire,  and  some- 
times cut  into  laciniate  teeth.  The  flow- 
ers rise  above  the  leaves  on  peduncles 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  oalyz 
lobes  are  long  and  acute.  The  petals 
are  obovate,  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bright  metallic  blue,  and  abruptly 
spreading  within  the  calyx  lobes,  pre- 
senting a  flatter  surface  than  any  other 
species.  The  spur  is  remarkably  short 
The  points  of  the  filaments  which  pro- 
tect beyond  the  anthers  are  of  a  rounded 
£>rm  and  reddish  brown  color.  They 
are  prominent  in  the  throat  of  the  ap- 
proximate petals,  giving  a  dark  eye  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  large 
stigma  is  visible  in  the  middle  of  these 
points. 

The  whole  plant  is  qidte  smooth,  ex- 
cept the  stipules,  the  petals  exhibiting 
none  of  the  beard  which  most  other 
species  possess.  It  grows  in  abundance 
over  the  whole  country,  and  is  every- 
where distinct.  The  color  freauently 
▼aries  from  dark  to  light ;  buncukes  of 
almost  white  flowers  being  often  seen 
ftmid  the  general  blue.  In  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  kindred  form 
( F.  delphini/oUa^  Nutt.)  seems  to  take 
its  place.  It  has  the  same  brilliancy  of 
color,  with  leaves  much  more  divided. 

The  species  hitherto  described  are  all 
stemless.  The  first  was  yellow,  the  rest 
blue  and  three  more  remam  which  are  all 
white. 

The  commonest  of  these  is  the  Speab 
Lkavsd  or  Lanob  Leaved  Violet  (F. 
laneeolata  Z.),  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance quite  early  in  the  soaking  meadows 
and  swampy  places.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval-IaDceolate  form,  tapering  into 
long  petioles,  with  obscure,  rounded 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
any  of  the  preceding  species,  of  a  pure 
white  color,  except  on  the  lower  petal 
and  sometimes  the  lateral  ones,  which 
are  marked  with  dark  lines.  Tne  spur 
is  qnit«  short  and  obtuse.  The  height  is 
generally  from  two  to  four  inchra,  and 
although  it  grows  plentifully  all  over  the 


ooontry,  it  is  subject  to  less  variety  tbtfi 
any  otner  species. 

The  PBDCBoea  Lbatbd  Yiolxt  (F. 
primulorfoUa^  X.)  is  not  so  common  m 
the  preceding,  but  it  grows  in  aimikr 
situations.  The  leaves  are  more  ovale 
and  pointed,  and  the  base  is  not  so  gra- 
dually attenuated  towards  the  peticde. 
The  flower  stalks  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  longer  braoto 
than  any  other  species.  The  petals  are 
more  acute  than  any  others,  and  the 
lateral  ones  are  smooth.  The  northern 
form  is  minutely  described  by  Bigelow 
under  the  name  of  F.  acuta.  The  spe- 
cies extends  over  the  whole  country,  aod 
in  the  South,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
size,  it  is  remarkedly  distinct  from  tJie 
lofnieolatM,  The  leaves  there  are  decid- 
edly cordate  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Bigelow  called  the  northern  form 
our  smallest  native  violet;  but  in  the 
South  it  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  height. 
As  the  leaves  increase  in  length,  the  cor- 
date lobes  grow  to  the  petiole  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  winged  margin,  while 
the  base  of  the  leaves  becomes  truncate 
and  almost  wedge-sh^>ed. 

The  third  white  violet  is  a  small  and 
delicate  species,  which  is  called,  from  its 
fragrance,  the  Sweet  Scented  Whtte 
Violet  ( F.  blanda  WiUd),  It  grows  in 
damp  soils  everywhere,  resembling  the 
lanceolata  in  its  flowers,  though  not  in 
its  leaves.  These  are  round,  heart- 
shaped,  thin  and  of  a  delicate  texture. 
The  sinus  is  short  and  rounded,  and  Uie 
margins  have  obscurely  serrate  apprc^sed 
teeth.  The  flowers,  like  those  of  all  our 
white  violets,  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  which  ranges  from 
two  to  six  inches  high.  The  lower  and 
lateral  petals  are  strongly  marked  with 
violet  lines  and  entirely  smooth.  Fursh 
made  a  new  species,  F.  clandestina^  of 
one  of  its  forms  which  exhibits  a  peca- 
liarity  of  all  the  aoaulescent  species. 
From  the  crown  of  the  subterranean 
stem,  little  shoots  spring  forth  late  in  the 
season,  bearing  flowers  without  petals, 
but  otherwise  perfect  and  fertile. 

The  other  species  have  leafy  and 
branching  stems.  They  appear  later  in 
the  year,  but  to  complete  our  descripr 
tion  of  the  genus  we  will  detail  their 
distinctive  particularities. 

The  Oawada Violet  (  F.  Canadenm  L.) 
grows  in  shadv  woods,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. The  radical  leaves  are  on  petioles 
sometimes  six  inches  long.  The  stems 
are  either  single  or  two  to  three  together 
from  the  same  root,  bearing  hvge,  ovate, 
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ftcnminate,  alternate  leaves  on  long  pe- 
tioles. They  arc  serrate  with  roanded 
teeth,  larger  than  in  any  other  species. 
The  stipules  vary  from  broad  to  narrow 
lanceolate.  The  flowers  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  on  slender  pe- 
duncles from  one  to  three  inches  long. 
Tlie  petals  are  rounded,  of  a  pale  tint 
above,  and  violet  beneatli.  The  lateral 
ones  are  bearded  and  the  spar  is  sliort. 
This  is  our  largest  species  reaching  some- 
times the  height  of  nearly  two  feet. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  species  is  the 
LoxQ  Spurred  or  Bbakkd  Vioi^kt  ( V, 
rostrata  Pursh),  It  is  distinguished  at 
ouce  by  its  remarkably  long  spur,  which 
ia  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  the 
petals.  The  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  small  Canadensis^  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  spur  and  the  fringed  stipules,  cut 
into  slender,  very  narrow  teeth  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  cordate, 
sometimes  acuminate  and  bluntly  tooth- 
ed, on  long  petioles.  The  flowers  are 
rather  large,  pale,  and  veined,  with 
bluntly  pointed  petals  without  a  beard. 
The  spur  is  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
including  the  anther  spurs,  which  are 
proportionately  increased.  The  species 
is  nowhere  common,  but  it  is  found  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  westward  to 
Ohio.  It  grows  on  moist,  shady,  rocky 
hill- sides. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  caulescent 
forms  is  the  Spreading  Violet  (Fl 
Muhlenbergiiy  TorrX  which  grows  in 
moist,  low  woods.  It  sends  out  nume- 
rous stems  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
which  spread  in  every  direction  over 
the  ground,  sometimes  resting  on  it  and 
becoming  geniculated.  The  leaves  are 
small,  round  and  heart-shaped ;  the 
lower  ones  have  long  petioles  with  their 
lobes  curling  inwards  in  the  manner  of 
the  cueullata.  The  stipules  are  large 
and,  like  the  last,  cut  into  laciniate 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
light  blue,  and  marked  with  pale  lines, 


with  a  spur  abont  half  as  long  as  the 
petals.  According  to  Torrey  and  Gray, 
this  is  the  F.  debitis  of  Pursh  and  Bige- 
low,  but  not  of  Michaux. 

There  is  another  species,  nearly  re- 
lated to  this,  which  grows  westward  and 
southward,  and  has  been  in  a  few  in- 
stances found  in  our  borders,  but  it  is 
not  so  common  as  to  be  familiar  even  to 
those  who  seek  for  our  floral  varieties. 
It  is  the  Pale  Violet  (  V.  striata  Ait). 
It  is  erect,  with  leaves  pointed  and  very 
regularly  serrate,  with  rounded  teeth  and 
large  stipules,  cut-toothed  like  the  gar- 
den species.  The  flowers  are  on  long 
peduncles,  of  a  very  light  yellow  color, 
with  prominent  veins.  Some  forms  of 
it  approach  the  Canadensis  in  habit. 

The  last  species  for  us  to  describe  is 
the  Yellow  Violet  (  F.  pttheseene  Ait). 
The  stem  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
high,  leafless  below,  giving  out  three  or 
four  broad,  heart-shaped,  acuminate, 
serrate  leaves  at  the  summit.  A  single, 
ovate,  obtuse  bract  springs  from  the 
naked  portion  of  the  stem  and,  simi- 
lar ones  accompany  each  leaf.  The 
lobes  are  sometimes  cucullate.  The 
flowers  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  on  long  peduncles  witli  two  small, 
subulate  bracts  in  the  middle.  They  are 
of  medium  size,  yellow  and  elegantly 
striated,  with  a  very  short  and  sughtly 
swollen  spur.  The  whole  plant  is  gene- 
rally clothed  with  a  soft  pubescence,  ex- 
tending to  the  seed-vessel,  which  is 
covered  with  a  woolly  down.  This  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  species,  fre- 
quenting the  woodlands  and  extending 
over  the  whole  country.  There  is  a 
smoother  and  greener  variety  to  which 
Schweinitz  gave  the  name  of  scabriue' 
cula. 

The  Violets  are  the  type  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belong,  Violace^.  There 
are  but  two  other  genera  in  North  Ame- 
rica; Solea  and  lonidinm. 


THE   POETS. 

"yiS,  theirs  be  *'  blessings  and  eternal  praise," 

1  The  poets  of  all  time  1    Yet  not  alone 

For  the  high  song  of  old  resoonding  tone, 

The  solemn  nhant  of  earth's  heroic  days, 

Or  panion*B  pleading  voice— the  fiery  lays, 

Whicti  make  the  world's  heart  one ;  glorious  are  these, 

Yetare  there  sweeter,  dearer  melodies— 

Old  homelilce  songs  arouhd  the  fireside  blase. 

With  a  Icnown  mii<iic  to  the  kindred  soul 

Tuned,  and  familiar  utterance ;  clouds,  that  roll 

Through  the  dark  hour  they  pierce ;  the  mood,  that  weighs 

On  the  wrung  heart,  they  litt,  with  sweet  control, 

And,  deep  beneath  the  burdened  waste  of  years, 

Unseal  anew  the  fount  of  chttdhood'a  freshening  teara. 
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**Tlff"Y  dear  sir,"  said  a  pale  gentleman 

lu.  in  a  well-fitting  black  suit,  touch- 
ing my  elbow  and  addressing  me  abruptly, 
as  I  stood  looking  over  the  taffrail  of  the 
Stonington  steamer — **  My  dear  sir, 
never^  on  any  account,  buy  food  of  old 
people,  nor  practice  impositions  on 
oats." 

"Why,"  I  answered,  laughing,  "I 
don^t  intend  to  practice  impositions 
either  on  cats  or  men ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  edibles  vended  by  an  old 
person,  should  not  be  as  savory  and  as 
properly  salable  as  others." 
^  **  Esi)ecially  if  you  are  peddling,"  con- 
tinued my  new  friend,  with  a  smile — 
*^upeeially  if  you  are  peddling.  Pll  tell 
you  the  reason,  if  you  like,  and  I  tiiink  it 
•will  please  you;  for  there  is  really  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  advice  of 
mine." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  tolerate  all  manner 
of  queer  t^elf-in  trod uct ions.  I  have 
gathered  many  singular  stories,  and 
much  useful  information  and  new  truth, 
from  fellow-travellers  of  easy  manners 
and  a  eacoMes  loquendL  So  I  answered 
that  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
listen  to  the  account  which  my  friend 
seemed  prepared  to  furnish,  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  following : 

"While  I  was  engaged  in  the  peddling 
business,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
rough  country  including  those  portions 
of  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Korth  Carolina,  which  are  nearest  each 
other,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at 
a  solitary  frame  house,  on  the  mountains 
in  East  Tennessee.  It  was  inhabited  by 
two  poor  creatures,  a  man  and  his  wife ; 
old,  decrepit,  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl. 
They  had  a  small  garden,  and  an  enor- 
mous tom-cat;  in  both  of  which  they 
took  very  great  pride.  They  raised  a 
little  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables;  but 
for  other  housekeeping  comforts  and 
necessaries,  they  depended  upon  chance 
passengers;  peddlers,  emigrant*,  hunters, 
&c.  The  house  was  full  twenty  miles 
from  any  other  on  the  road,  either  way, 
and  the  route  was  extremely  rough. 
How  these  two  feeble  old  mortals  should 
ever  have  settled  there,  or  how  they 
should  dare  to  stay  so  long,  Pm  sure  I 
can't  imagine.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
used  to  tell  queer  stories  about  the  old 

Elace,  as  if  it  had  formerly  been   the 
aunt    of   horse-thieves,  negro-stealers, 
oounterfoiters,  and  that  riff-raff  of  miscel- 


laneous miscreants  that  gathers  now  and 
then  in  (he  West  and  South ;  and  as  if 
the  old  man  and  his  old  wife  had  been 
implicated  in  many  dark  deeds,  and  lived 
there,  by  a  retributive  imprisonment,  in 
the  place  of  their  ancient  crimes.  But 
of  all  this,  I  never  saw  any  indications. 
I  repeate41y  passed  the  night  there  in 
safety,  even  when  having  property  and 
money  to  a  considerable  amount  with 
me.  The  old  folks,  to  be  sure,  were  ^  as 
cross  as  two  sticks ;'  but  they  served  me 
as  well  as  they  could.  Besides,  I  was 
pretty  well  used  to  serve  myself;  and  it 
was  one  good  sign,  that  th!ey  evidently 
loved  their  enormous  old  tom-cat  as  if  it 
had  been  an  only  child.  There  was  only 
one  thing  about  them  which  positively 
displeased  me,  and  that  was  their  terrible 
avarice.  I  always  paid  them  well,  for 
they  were  poor,  and  needed  the  money. 
And  the  grin  and  clutch  with  which 
they  seized  the  cash,  and  the  gloating 
delight  which  they  felt,  seemingly,  even 
in  handling  the  coins,  were  ugly  and 
hateful  to  see. 

"  Well,  I  always  used  to  put  up  there, 
because  it  was  almost  necessarily  my 
stopping-place,  in  getting  across  one  of 
the  twisted  combinations  of  mountain 
ranges  that  shut  off  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina  from  Tennessee.  These 
visits  occurred  at  irregular  intervals 
during  several  years,  while  I  was  on  my 
circuit  in  that  section  of  country.  I 
could  see  that  the  old  couple  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  their  horrid 
avarice  stronger  and  stronger.  They 
even  used  to  give  way,  latterly,  to 
unpleasant  demonstrations  of  maudlin 
affection  at  my  coming,  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  expected 
handsome  payment  for  my  board  and 
lodgings.  And  the  great  old  cat,  though 
coy  at  first,  ultimately  took  up  a  cattish 
and  freaky  liking  to  me ;  rubbing  himself 
against  my  boot,  purring  and  looking  up 
and  winking  slowly  at  me  with  his  big, 
green  eyes,  and  even  scrambling  up  into 
my  lap  to  go  to  sleep,  and  lying  and 
kneading  and  digging  his  sharp  claws 
into  me,  as  a  token  of  amity,  after  the 
fashion  of  amicable  cats. 

"I  had  stopped  there  one  night, 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer;  and 
after  partaking  of  an  unusually  meagre 
supper  and  breakfast,  departed,  leaving 
the  poor  old  man  and  his  wife  mumbling 
and  grinning  to  each  other  over  a  dollar 
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or  two  which  I  gave  them,  as  much  in 
charity  as  in  payment 

*^  I  mast)d  much,  as  I  went,  upon  the 
nnaccountahle  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  old  cat.  He  had  forgotten  all  his 
feline  blandishments,  and  of  my  caresses 
and  attentions  he  wonld  none ;  spitting 
and  swelling  np  in  a  manner  very  ngly 
to  behold,  developing  his  great  yellow 
tail  into  a  cylindrical  brush  almost  as 
large  as  his  bodv,  arching  his  back  and 
striking  spitefully  at  me  with  his  claws 
ont  at  full  length,  whenever  I  tried  to  be 
friendly.  The  old  woman  scolded,  and 
the  old  man  swore;  until  finally  he 
tlirew  a  couple  of  old  boots  and  a  broom 
at  Tom,  who  evacuated  the  kitchen,  went 
out  and  perched  on  the  woodpile,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  and  persistent  grand 
solo  ci\t^s-c^ncert,  calculated  to  dismay 
the  boldest  heart.  He  wauled  and 
miauled  all  the  evening.  He  carried  on 
imaginary  conflicts  with  intrusive  rivals, 
and  amorous  cooings — if  one  may  imagiue 
a  tom-cat  to  coo— wilh  lady-lovers ;  and 
he  kept  me  awake  nearly  all  night,  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  mi^'6iles 
I  could  muster  in  my  crack-lit  attic  bed- 
room. 

"  Nor  was  he  improved  in  the  morning. 
His  unmclodious  notes  seemed  to  have 
been  aggravated  by  his  serenading — 
singing  in  the  night,  you  know,  is  very 
trying  to  the  voice — ^and  I  fancy  he  must 
have  caught  a  cold  in  tlio  head,  from  sit- 
ting undressed  on  a  damp  log ;  for  his 
eyes  were  considerably  inflamed,  and 
were  now  horribly  red  and  fiery,  and  his 
vile  crowing  and  screeching  was  as 
hoarse  and  harsh  as  a  sick  Shanghai's. 
All  the  time  that  I  was  eating  my  scanty 
breakfast  and  harnessing  my  horse,  he 
sat  on  his  log,  kneading  and  clawing, 
flirting  his  abominable  tail,  and  cursing 
&nd  swearing  at  me  after  his  cattish  sort, 
with  an  expression  efface  perfectly  dia- 
bolical. 

'^  Upon  all  these  savage  demonstrations 
I  meditated  a  good  deal;  but  at  last  con- 
cluded that  tliey  must  bo  charged  to  the 
changeable  character  of  the  beast.  He 
had  first  liked  me,  and  then  hated  me 
without  any  particular  reason ;  for  I  ha<l 
made  no  advances  towards  him,  either 
friendly  or  hostile.  I  however  consid- 
ered that  I  might  lightly  endure  the  en- 
mity of  a  yellow  tom-cat,  even  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  and  so  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind. 

"  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  while  I  was 
in  Nashville,  and  had  nearly  sold  out  my 
stock,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  in 


Charleston  with  whom  I  had  transacted 
some  business,  requesting  me  to  come 
immediately  thither,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  nndertake  an  agency  farther 
south,  in  their  employment.  I  made 
preparations  to  start  next  morning,  for 
their  terms  were  liberal,  and  at  that  time 
I  cared  little  what  or  where  was  my  oc- 
cupation, if  only  I  could  rove  enough. 
A  day's  notice  would  have  sufficed  me 
for  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

^^  As  I  lay  in  bed  next  morning  waiting 
for  the  breakfast  bell,  the  recollectiou  of 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  and  their  enor- 
mous and  fickle  pussy  came  into  my 
mind.  The  strange  behavior  of  that  re- 
spectable quadruped  had  served  to  im- 
press the  occurrences  of  my  last  visit 
deeply  on  my  memory ;  and  by  sponta- 
neous mental  operation,  I  now  remem- 
bered a  circumstance  which  had  before 
escaped  me.  During  my  last  breakfast 
at  the  mountain  tavern,  the  old  lady  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  as  I  finished  the 
£Eig  end  of  a  lean  scrap  of  bacoOi  and  a 
crust  of  corn  bread,  that  she  didn't  know 
what  on  earth  the}'  should  do  fv)r  dinner, 
unless  they  should  kill  Tom ;  for  there 
wasn't  another  mouthful  of  anything  on 
the  place.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself, 
what  could  the  miserable  old  creatures 
do  if  they  should  actually  get  out  of 
provisions  ?  For  they  could  not  possibly 
travel  to  any  other  house,  in  either  di- 
rection. They  had  told  me  that  once  or 
twice  already  they  had  been  reduced  to 
great  straits*  by  the  non-arrival  of  any 
passengers,  at  times  when  their  own 
stores  had  failed.  But  there  was  the 
garden  ?  Yes ;  but  as  it  happened,  there 
was  also  nothing  in  it ;  for  an  unprece- 
dentedly  long  and  late  drought  had  that 
season  destroyed  nearly  all  the  summer 
crops,  and  even  many  of  the  forest  trees, 
in  the  drier  parts  of  that  high,  moun- 
tainous region.  And  their  Western  im- 
providence would  prevent  them  from 
actual  preparation  for  an  emergency  of 
the  kind  I  was  contemplating,  since 
'they  had  done  well  enough  so  far.' 
Now,  I  continued,  could  that  frightful 
yellow  cat  have  foreseen,  by  some  in- 
scrutable animal  intuition,  such  as  dogs 
and  horses  have  often  been  supposed  to 
possess,  that  a  famine  was  iini>ending 
over  the  household,  and  that  I  was  con- 
suming the  last  portion  of  food)  and 
leaving  only  useless,  inedible  specie  in 
return?  And  was  it  t?iat  foreboding 
which  made  him  so  savage  and  persist- 
ent in  his  wrath  and  his  vociferations  ? 

"  I  very  soon,  however,  got  rid  of  thebC 
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unpromising  specolations  in  the  bustle 
of  breakfast  and  of  preparing  for  my 
long  ride.  For  there  was  no  public  con- 
veyance by  my  old  route,  which,  as  the 
shortest,  I  proposed  to  take,  and  having 
disposed  of  my  team,  I  purchased  a  sad- 
dle-horse, took  provisions  and  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol,  and  set  out. 

"  But  as  I  roile  along  through  solitary 
woods,  or  on  the  uiifrequented  paths 
among  plantations,  the  odd  notions  that 
had  perplexed  me  in  the  morning  nnao- 
countahly  rose  up  again  in  my  mind. 
Suppose  the  old  people  should  have  got 
entirely  out  of  food  ?  Suppose  that  ras- 
cally old  tom-cat  did  reially  have  the 
^*  second  sight,"  and  had  been  shrieking 
out  like  a  feline  and  fuscous  Cassandra. 
a  true  and  unregarded  prophecy  of  woe? 
What  a  miserable  and  unhappy  end  of 
their  lonely,  forgotten  lives,  to  starve  in 
their  solitary  home  on  the  mountains, 
alone  1  To  teel  their  impotence,  and  wait 
in  helpless,  hopeless  weakness,  for  passen- 
gers who  did  not  come— to  see  the  shadows 
shorten  on  the  floor  in  the  morning,  and 
lengthen  again  in  the  slanting  sunbeams 
of  afternoon,  and  to  hear  no  approach- 
ing step — and  then  suddenly  1  remem- 
bered wild  stories  of  attacks  made  by 
cats  upon  habes  or  the  helpless  sick,  or 
even  upon  unwatched  corpses  of  the 
dead.  I  was  active  and  young;  yet 
these  horrid  fancies  clustered  continually 
about  me,  despite  my  endeavors  to  drive 
them  away,  and  filled  me  full  of  foolish 
fears  to  approach  the  solitary  frame 
house.  I  argued  the  whole  case  over 
and  over ;  and  repeatedly  and  uselessly 
convicted  myself  of  nervousness,  of 
folly,  of  silly  dreaming.  But  as  soon  as 
the  procession  of  the  reasoning  had 
passed  by,  and  even  before,  up  jumped 
again  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  mountain 
couple.  At  last,  quite  out  of  patience, 
I  drove  my  horse  to  his  utmost  capacity ; 
hurrying,  since  I  could  do  no  better,  to 
dispel,  by  close  encounter,  and  familiar 
experience  of  the  aged  faces  and  totter- 
ing forms  of  the  old  man  and  woman, 
the  uncomfortable  phantoms  that  haunt- 
ed me,  and  that  crowded  and  plagued 
me  more  and  more  every  hour. 

"  After  several  days'  hard  travel,  I  ap- 
proached the  old  house.  I  watched  the 
road  earnestly  foY  traces  of  footsteps,  or 
horse  or  carriage  tracks ;  but  I  could  see 
only  the  half-effaced  remains  of  old 
ones,  washed  out  by  rain,  or  filled  with 
wind-driven  dust.  Yot  this  aflforded 
only  a  faint  presumption ;  and  how  ab- 
surd did  the  idea  seem  that  two  people, 


in  a  habitable  house  on  a  public  road, 
should  starve  in  solitude  for  lade  of  pro- 
vision! 

*4  crossed  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  as  from  the 
rim  of  a  basin,  upon  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  >vide  valley  in  the  higher 
region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  old  home  stood. 
The  low  rays  of  the  western  sun,  in  the 
floods  of  the  thick  yellow  light  which  is 
the  peculiar  illumination  of  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  golden  afternoon, 
poured  over  all  the  amphitheatre,  ana 
seemed  even  to  concentrate  in  stiU  and 
flaming  glories  upon  the  bare  old  house 
and  within  the  small  clearing  around  it. 
Utter  and  doleful  silence  slept  over  all 
the  region.  The  heat  was  intense ;  and, 
neither  did  breeze  stir  the  woodlands, 
nor  did  bird  or  beast  move  or  speak  in 
the  forest.  I  reined  up  and  looked  for^ 
ward  with  the  indistinct  yet  intense 
volition  which  we  exercise  when  upon 
the  margin  of  some  undetermined  reve- 
lation, as  if  a  strong  and  earnest  wish 
miffht  suffice  to  show  us  what  we  desire 
to  know.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  I  set 
forward  again.  I  met  none.  I  saw 
none  but  old  tracks.  I  heard  nothing 
except  the  reduplicating  tramp  of  my 
weary  horse  as  I  urged  him  on  at  a  quick 
walk,  his  panting,  the  creaking  of  his 
accoutrements.  Forward,  forward ; 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vortex  of  these 
most  gratuitous  and  absurd,  but  now  in- 
voluntary and  almost  unendurable  ter- 
rors of  mine. 

'4  came  suddenly  out  from  beneath  the 
shadowing  branches  of  the  high  forest 
trees  upon  the  open  ground  before  the 
house.  The  hot  yellow  li^t  struck  me 
almost  faint.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  closed.  Dust  and  silence  possessed 
all  the  outer  portions  of  the  homestead. 
The  rusty  axe  lav  upon  the  chips  before 
the  door ;  an  old  bucket  stood  upon  the 
steps;  a  squirrel  skittered  across  the 
front  of  the  huilding  and  ran  squeaking 
into  the  rickety  garden  fence ;  and  an  in- 
articulate moaning  noise  was  heard,  and 
something  was  feebly  dropped  against 
the  kitchen  window  from  within.  Doubt- 
less, that  was  the  voice  and  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  ancient  inmates,  fallen  near 
the  window,  while  looking  in  vain,  with 
dim  and  dimming  eyes,  for  help  that  did 
not  come. 

"  I  was  just  in  season,  then,  to  relieve 
the  poor  old  couple  from  perishing.  In 
a  half  expectation  of  such  a  case,  I  had 
stored    my  saddle-bags  with  food.     I 
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leaped  from  the  saddle,  hastily  fastened 
my  horse,  snatched  the  saddle-bags, 
drew  my  pistol,  for  fear  of  any  surprise, 
and  hurried  to  the  wioduw.  But  quicker 
yet,  I  recoiled.  That  hideous  beast, 
crouched  upon  the  breast  of  his  dead 
mistress,  cowering  there,  a  gaunt  and 
bony  iiend,  but  with  red  and  angry  eyes 
and  bloody  jatM^  recognized  me ;  sprang 
with  renewed  and  uemoniac  strength 
against  the  dusty  window,  tlirough 
which,  in  a  sort  of  fear  to  open  the  door, 
I  had  first  peered  in  upon  the  secrets  of 
the  fearful  house.  In  utter  abandon- 
ment of  frantic  anger  he  flung  himself, 
and  flow  sideways,  with  impotent  and 
wide  extended  fangs  and  talons,  and 
a  shrill  and  direful  cry,  against  the  win- 
dow, so  tliat  the  thin  glass  cracked  and 
shivered,  and  the  hateful  thing  daslied, 
but  for  the  transparent  film,  right  in  my 
face. 

"  My  momentary  glance  within  showed 
me  that  my  speculations  had  been  well- 
founded.  They  were  co-exlstent  with 
some  fearful  chance,  or  God  had  chosen 
to  make  me  an  instrument  of  death  to 
the  two  wretched  old  beings  there.  For 
if  not,  should  I  not  have  hastened  back 
to  them  with  food  on  the  day  I  left 
tliem  last  ? 

'^  The  old  man  lay  dead  upon  the  bed, 
and  his  wife  upon  Uie  floor.    *    *    * 

♦  *  *  But  such  was  the  debilitat- 
ing efiect  of  my  previous  cogitations,  and 
of  the  recognition  and  fiendish  virulence 
of  the  enormous  cat,  that  my  courage 
was  utterly  shattered.  I  tired  with  un- 
steady hand  upon  the  beast  as  he  lay 
kicking  on  the  floor;  wounded  him; 
fled  straightway  to  my  horse,  stumbling 
in  sheer  blind  affiright,  and  strove  to 
unfasten  him. 

"  But  awful  yells  from  the  imprisoned 
cat  paralyzed  my  fingers.  Again  and 
again  the  frightful  thing  sprang  against 
the  window.  The  weak  panes  shattered ; 
the  hateful  yellow  beast  caught  upon 
the  broken  fragments  left  in  the  sash; 
tore  himself,  and  bled;  scrambled  fu- 
riously througJi ;  flew  across  the  narrow 
yard ;  and  just  as  I  was  mounting,  as 
well  as  my  miserable  fear  would  allow 
me,  sprang  at  me,  caught  me  by  the  leg 
and  bit  and  bit,  with  an  agonizing  and 


maleyolent  energy  which  ooiild  only 
have  been  inspired  by  fiends;  relaxed 
his  hold,  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground. 

"  In  utter  and  unimaginable  rapture  of 
terror,  I  set  spurs  to  my  Iiorse,  screamed 
to  him,  whipped  him  frantically ;  and  so 
fled  far  away  from  the  ghastly  place. 

^^  But  the  creature  h^  bitten  me  with 
poisonous  teeth.  And  ever  since,  he  is 
close  behind  me,  and  every  little  while 
he  yells  and  screams  in  my  ears  until 
I  rave.  I  won't  bear  it  any  longer," 
screamed  my  gentlemanly  friend,  look- 
ing quickly  behind  him,  and  then  bending 
upon  me  wild  eyes^^  whose  increaaingly 
unsteady  glitter  I  had  uneasily  marked 
during  all  the  latter  portion  of  this  inco- 
herent story "  There  he  is  again  I 

Don't  you  see  him  ?  He'll  bite  yon,  too! 
Let's  jump  overboard ;  he  can  t  get  U9 
there!" 

And  before  I  could  do  more  than  cry 
out  once,  he  gripped  me,  lifted  me  from 
the  deck,  and  sprung  with  me,  out  and 
down  into  the  white  shadowy  horror  of 
boihng  foam  that  hissed  and  gurgled, 
and  wallowed,  in  the  twilight  under  the 
great  steamer's  stern. 


The  cold  water  awakened  me.  I  lay 
floundering  on  the  state-room  floor,  amal- 
gamated with  a  broken  basin  and-pitcher, 
the  water  thence  proceeding,  a  chair, 
my  trunk  and  my  boots.  And  a  baby 
was  squalling  fearfully  in  the  next  state- 
room, not  a  foot  from  the  berth  where  I 
had  been  sleeping.  The  vehement  shouts 
of  this  innocent  had  furnished  the  squalls 
of  the  cat,  around  which,  as  a  nucleus, 
the  other  circumstances  of  my  dream 
had  grouped  themselves,  in  the  rapid 
crystalization  of  spontaneous  mental 
action. 


"Hence,  we  view  "  that 

1.  Lunatics  generalize  upon  insuffi- 
cient deductions. 

2.  Lunatics  should  not  travel  unre- 
strained m  public  conveyances. 

8.  Babies  should  not  travel  at  all  in 
public  conveyances,  unless  they  (the 
babies)  are  hermetically  sealed. 
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TIIE  father  of  Mrs.  Manners  had  been, 
in  bis  generation,  one  of  the  richest 
farmers  in  Waibury.  Her  only  brother. 
John  Dashleigh,  her  senior  by  several 
years,  did 'not  inherit  the  thrifty  habits 
of  his  worthy  parent,  but  grew  up  to  bo 
a  liandsoine,  careless,  jovial,  curly-pated 
fellow,  as  averse  to  hard  labor  as  he  was 
fond  of  riding  about  the  country  on  hia 
father^s  best  marc,  to  cattle  shows  and 
turkey-shoots,  and  of  attending  all  the 
dances,  quiltings,  sleigh-rides,  and  other 
junkettings  that  were  held  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  thirty  miles,  llis  father's  sudden 
and  accidental  death,  the  cares  conse- 
quent upon  his  accession  to  the  paternal 
estate,  and  above  all  the  gentle  influence 
of  a  pretty,  newly-wedded  wife  sobered 
and  steadied  him  for  a  while ;  but  hav- 
ing been  unfortunately  appointed  by  the 
high  sheriff  as  one  of  his  deputies,  he 
was  frequently  called  awny  from  home 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
began  to  neglect  his  farm  and  the  toil- 
some business  of  husbandry.  Another 
misfortune  befell  him  in  the  flattering 
guise  of  an  election  to  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  militia.  He  was 
proud  of  this  distinction,  and  the  sums 
that  he  expended  at  training  and  muster 
days  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
they  consumed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  shrinking  income  of  his  farm.  His 
horses  soon  outnumbered  his  kine,  and 
his  dogs — the  gossiping  neighbor-wives 
said — were  sometimes  better  fed  than 
Lis  children.  His  debts  increased  as  his 
means  of  payment  diminished.  Cre- 
ditors began  to  press  him,  and  he  had 
more  writs  served  upon  him,  than  he,  as 
deputy  shorifi*,  served  upon  <^ther  people. 
From  time  to  time  he  borrowed  of 
his  brother-in-law,  until  at  last,  the 
good  colonel,  not  then  so  rich  as  he 
afterwards  became,  was  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  wife's  outlands  to  raise  the 
money  to  lend  him.  Finally,  one  evil 
day,  while  away  from  home  at  a  cattle- 
show,  and  half  intoxicated,  he  suflered 
the  time  to  slip  by  at  whicli  it  was  his 
duty  (put  off  till  the  Inst  moment  and 
then  forgotten),  to  return  his  writs  to  a 
term  of  court.  By  this  negligence  seve- 
ral plaintiffs,  the  attaching  creditors  of 
an  insolvent  corporation,  lost  the  secu- 


rity for  their  claims  to  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  entitled.  Sheriff 
Doshleigh  was  a  ruined  man.  The  rem- 
nant of  his  estate  but  half  sufficed  to 
pay  the  damages  recovered  against  him 
by  the  exasperated  creditors.  His 
bondsmen.  Colonel  Manners  and  Deacon 
Joab  Sweeny,  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
heavy  balance.  The  high  sheriff  re- 
moved his  delinquent  deputy  from  office. 
After  that  day  John  Dashleigh  never 
held  up  his  head ;  and  six  months  after- 
wards the  neighbors  bore  his  broken 
heart  to  his  grave.  Poor  Dashleigh  had 
never  forgiven  himself  for  the  misfortune 
that  he  had  brought  upon  his  family  and 
his  friends.  But  with  all  his  big  heart 
did  Colonel  Manners  accord  a  full  pardon 
to  the  brother  of  his  wife,  as  he  stood 
by  his  dying-bed,  and  pressed  his  hand 
and  bade  him  die  in  peace.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  large  sums  required  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  creditors,  injured  by 
John  Daslileigh's  Uuhe*^  had  wrought  a 
woful  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
colonePs  worldly  estate;  but,  for  all 
that,  most  freely  did  he  give  to  the  wi- 
dow the  price  of  his  well-beloved  span 
of  grey  colts,  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
when  with  her  children  she  set  out  to 
seek  a  home,  under  her  father's  roof, 
in  the  far  distant  Genesee  country  to 
to  which  he  had  emigrated.  But  Dea- 
con Joab  Sweeny  never  forgave  the  man 
whose  default  had  cost  him  Ave  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  never  forgot  the  cha- 
grin of  that  heavy  loss,  although  after- 
wards, his  brother-in-law,  the  colonel, 
repaid  him  both  principal  and  interest, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  had  been  at  his 
request  that  the  Deacon  joined  with  him 
in  signing  the  bond. 

'*  Good  Lud,  sister  Axy,"  said  he,  ra- 
ther testily  to  the  deacon's  wife,  who 
improved  this  occasion  to  reproach  him 
for  ever  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
"  that  shiftless  cretur,"  as  she  had  al- 
ways called  John  Dashleigh ;  "  Good  Lud, 
ef  I  be  a  fool,  as  you  say,  I  dun  no  ez  its 
any  o'  your  business,  by  gracious  I  The 
deacon's  got  his  pay,  haint  he?  and,  as 
for  mo,  I  believe  I've  got  enough  left  to 
live  on  a  spell,  anyhow,  without  corain' 
onto  the  town,  and  ef  you  don't  believe 
it  I'm  willing  to  compare  with  anybody 
in  Widbury.  'Taint  alwus  them  as 
pinches  a  nimepunoe  till  it  squeals  that 
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gets  tho  most  forehanded,  mum,  and 
'twont  do  you  a  mite  o*  hurt  to  hear  so 
nuther." 

Quite  variftnt  and  somewhat  charac- 
teristic were  tho  reflections  and  remarks 
made  by  tlie  several  parties  and  wit- 
nesses to  this  la>st-menr.ioned  transaction, 
irinnediately  after  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Manners  from  Deacon  Sweeny's 
house. 

"  I'm  a  fool,  eh  ?"  muttered  the  colonel 
to  himself,  as  he  unhitched  his  horse 
from  the  post  at  the  gate.  "  Well,  maybe 
I  be,"  he  continued,  when  he  got  into  his 
wagon,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  started 
homewards ;  "  maybe  I  be ;  but  all  mo- 
ney's good  for  is  to  use,  and  ef  I  haint 
made  a  good  investment  to-night^  then 
I  never  did — in  my  judgment.  In  the 
first  i)hice  Tve  stopped  Axy's  everlastin' 
jaw  abtmr  JohuDashlcich;  that's  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  at  the  least  kalkilation. 
I'm  able  to  look  the  deacon  straight  in 
the  eye  agin  without  feelin  as  if  he  was 
a  tliinkin  about  my  askiu  him  to  put  his 
name  to  that  are  bond ;  and  that's  worth 
another  thousand.  Then  I've  pleased 
my  wife,  and  under  sich  circumstances  I 
can't  call  that  less  than  another  thou- 
sand, and  finally  I've  suited  myself  and 
had  my  own  way,  and  that  makes  up 
the  balance;  and,  by  gracious  I"  pursued 
the  colonel,  laughing  outright  in  the 
dark  all  to  himself,  and  whipping  his  old 
horse  in  his  glee ;  "  and  the  best  on't  is 
it's  all  clear  gain,  for  tlie  deacon  'II  save 
every  soomarkee  on't  for  the  children, 
and  that's  jest  what  I  should  lia'  done, 
and  all  the  difference  is,  he's  got  the  trou- 
ble of  takin  keer  on't,  and  I  haint." 

"There,  deacon,  what  have  I  alwus 
told  ye?"  cried  Mrs.  Sweeny,  turning 
fVom  the  window  as  her  brother  drove 
away,  and  choosing  to  forget  the  pro- 
phecies of  coming  upon  the  town  for 
the  lack  of  the  money,  just  repaid,  to 
which  she  had  given  almost  daily  utter- 
ance for  the  past  five  years.  "Ahl  I 
don't  wonder  you  don't  want  to  look  uj). 
I  should  think  you'd  feel  like  sinkiu' 
rifrht  into  the  airth  before  me,  when  you 
think  how  often  you've  blamed  me  for 
speakin'  my  mind  to  Starr,  and  savin' 
I'd  make  him  mad  by  tellin'  him  jest 
what  I  thought  of  his  conduct,  a-gettin' 
you  into  that  awful  scrape,  all  for  the 
sake  of  that  wicked,  shiftless  cretur, 
which  you  see  it  has  come  out  jest  as  I 
alwus  knew  it  would,  in  my  own  mind, 
if  I  only  kep  a  beariu'  my  witness  agin' 
it.  /  knew,  and  you  might,  too,  if  you'd 
only  had  an  atom  of  my  sense.    I  think 


I've  talked  to  some  purnose,  hey,  haint 
I?  Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  don't 
grow  on  every  bush.  Deacon  Sweeny, 
and  ain't  to  be  got  nor  saved  by  talking 
every  day,  by  a  good  deal.  You'd  have 
to  talk  till  your  tongue  dropped  off  be- 
fore you'd  save  axty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  it.  I've  talked  to  as  good  pur- 
pose as  the  lawyers,  I  guess.  Good 
Land !  I  wonder  what  yoird  come  to  if 
it  wan't  for  me  ?"  • 

The  deacon,  who  was  so  accnstomed 
to  the  din  of  his  wife's  scolding  that  he 
scarcely  ever  gave  it  any  heed,  sat  mean- 
while with  his  chin  upon  his  breast, 
silently  meditating  upon  the  recent 
event.  "It's  raaly  a  very  handsome 
thing  in  Starr,"  thought  he,  "tbougl^ 
after  all,  'twan't  no  more'n  his  bonnden 
dooty  in  conscience,  and  every  one  or't 
to  do  their  dooty  without  expeotin'  to  bo 
praised  for't.  rve  hoped  and  praved 
that  he  might  be  led  to  see  it,  and  Vre 
had  purty  strong  faith  that  my  prayers 
would  be  answered.  I  or't  to  be  thank- 
ful, and  so  I  am.  TU  give — ^le's  see— 
I'll  give  twenty  dollars  towards  new 
shinglin'  the  meetin-house — that's  purty 
near  a  third  o'  one  per  cent.,  and  actilly 
that's  handsome — ^and  all  the  rest  '11  strem 
like  clear  gain.  *  Penny  saved  is  a  penny 
airnt,'  Poor  Richard  says.  I  know  jest 
where  I  can  put  the  money  out  and  Lave 
it  tickin'  to  good  advantage.  Here  was 
Jim  Sparks,  only  last  night,  a-wantin*  to 
borry  two  thousand  on  his  farm,  and  I 
couldn't  let  him  have  it.  Now  I  can 
accommodate  him,  and  ef  he  goes  on 
for  three  year  to  come  as  he  has  for 
three  year  back,  the  farm  '11  be  mine  and 
for  half  its  raal  vally ;  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  I  know  where  I  can  put 
it  out  and  have  it  aim  me  as  good  as 
twelve  per  cent,,  and  as  safe,  too,  as  Har- 
ford Bank  stock.  I  declare,  it  rally  seems 
as  ef  I  could  behold  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  here  purty  plain," 

"What  a  pile  of  money  1"  thouf^ht 
young  Joab,  who,  before  his  uncle's  vi^i 
had  been  sitting  at  the  table,  solving 

Eroblems  in  compound  interest  from  Da- 
oll,  in  preparation  for  the  morrow's 
lesson  at  school.  "  I  wish  it  was  mine, 
and,  by  jingo,  it  will  be  when  'pa  dies,  if 
he  ever  does;"  and  then,  having  esti- 
mated tlie  number  of  years  his  parent 
would  be  likely  to  survive  according  to 
the  usutd  coarse  of  nature,  he  proceeded 
to  apply  tho  rule  of  comi>ound  interest 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  experienced  a 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  finding  liow  large 
a  sum  the  money  just  paid,  with  inter- 
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est  upon  interest,  woold  amount  to  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years. 

"  Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  I"  thought 
Sally  Blake,  the  kitchen  help,  who  sat  at 
the  chimney-corner  paring  apples  for 
drying.  "  If  I  had  it,  Fd  give  the  most 
on't  to  Andrew  to  huy  a  farm  and  stock 
of  cattle,  and  with  the  halance  I^d  get 
furniture  and  clothes,  and  we'd  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving ;"  and  absorbed 
in  the  pleasing  fancies  to  which  these  re- 
flections gave  rise,  poor  Sally  forgot 
what  she  was  about,  and  actually  paused 
in  her  labor,  her  hands,  holding  a  half- 
peeled  pippin,  resting  on  the  tray  in  her 
lap,  until  young  Joab  called  his  mother's 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Sweeny  administered  to  her 
help  a  sharp  reproof,  and  told  her  she 
Teksn't  worth  her  salt ;  Joab  chuckled, 
and  made  faces,  looking  up  with  a  hate- 
ful grin  at  Sally,  as  he  spit  on  his  slate^ 
and  rubbed  out  his  sum  with  his  cuf^ 
"While  Sally  herself,  roused  from  a  reverie 
just  as  she  was  choosing  a  name  for  the 
first  baby,  blushed  till  her  pretty  face 
waa  red  as  scarlet,  and  then  with  a  flut- 
tering sigh  resumed  her  task. 

But,  as  Mrs.  Sweeny  correctly  re- 
marked, sixty-five  hundred  dollars  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  and  the  shrubs  are 
rare  from  which  but  half  the  sum  can  be 
picked;  and  so  it  happened  that  five 
years  elapsed  before  Andrew  Bunn,  the 
Colonel's  waggish  head-man.  and  Sally 
Blake  had  earned  and  saved  enough  to 
make  it  prudent  for  them  to  marry  each 
other,  to  buy  the  Jim  Sparks  farm 
which,  sure  enough,  the  Deacon  by  that 
time  had  for  sale),  and  to  set  up  in  the 
world  for  themselves.  But  the  five 
years  came  and  went,  leaving  crow's 
feet  at  the  corners  of  Andrew's  eyes, 
and  tracing  faint  wrinkles  on  Sally's 
forehead,  and  at  last  the  farm  was  bought, 
and  half  paid  for,  and  the  other  half  se- 
cured by  a  mortgage  back,  and  the  joy- 
ful Thanksgiving-day  arrived,  to  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  Sally,  subject  to  tbe 
rigorous  discipline  of  Mrs.  Sweeny's 
household  rule,  had  looked  forward  with 
greater  impatience  than  even  her  lover, 
who,  meanwhile,  as  Colonel  Manners' 
head  f&rm-hand,  had  been  his  own  mas- 
ter. Tliey  had  a  very  nice  wedding  at 
Deacon  Sweeny's  (for  Sally  was  an  or- 
phan whom  Mrs.  Sweeny  had  taken  to 
bring  up),  the  expense  of  which  was  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  due  to  Sally  for 
wages.  It  was  at  this  wedding  that 
Lucy— who  was  at  home  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing week — conceived  a  feeling  of  hearty, 


active  dislike  for  her  cousin  Joab,  for 
the  reason  only  that  he  ventured,  upon 
this  ocasion,  for  the  flrst  time  in  his  life, 
to  allude  to  the  fact,  well  understood  by 
both,  that  they  were  to  marry  each 
other.  "  I  say,  Lucy,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per, with  a  sheepish  look,  "  we'll  have  a 
weddin'  of  our  own  bimeby.  I  guess  by 
about  next  Thanksgivin',  a  year  from 
now,  it'll  be  you  and  I."  At  this  Lucy 
blushed  violently,  and  then  turned  dead- 
ly pale,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  aunt 
Sweeny,  who  had,  in  fact,  invented  the 
speech,  and  had  been  at  great  pains  in 
encouraging  her  son  to  repeat  it,  and 
had  watched  closely  to  notice  the  effect 
produced  thereby.  That  sometime  in 
the  future,  she  was  to  marry  Joab,  Lucy 
had  always  been  told,  and  believed  with- 
out thinkinff  much  about  it;  but  she  had 
always  disliked  Joab,  and  this  unwonted 
effbrt  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  her 
awkward  cousin,  at  such  a  time,  shocked 
her  like  a  death- warning,  and  served  to 
show  her  very  vividly  how  extremely 
distasteful  to  her  was  the  idea  of  her  in- 
tended fate. 

The  next  day  the  newly-married  pair 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  little  cottage  be- 
longing to  the  colonel,  which  stood  over 
against  his  own  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  where  they  were  to  reside 
during  the  winter,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  them  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  Jim  Sparks  farm. 

To  flnd  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  post 
of  manager  on  his  farm,  which  Andrew 
Bunn  had  so  long  and  so  worthily  occu- 
pied, caused  Gohmel  Manners  a  vast 
amount  of  vexation  and  trouble.  The 
homestead  was  a  very  large  farm ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  several  outland 
fields  and  lots,  and  though  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  superintend  his  busi- 
ness when  at  home,  and  sometimes  used 
even  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  at 
raking  hay,  mending  fence,  and  jobs  of 
the  like  sort,  the  colonel  had  long  before 
ceased  to  head  in  person  his  troop  of 
&rm  hands,  or  to  exercise  over  their 
operations  that  constant  supervision 
which  a  good  farmer  is  apt  to  consider 
essential  to  profitable  husbandry.  This 
position  had  long  been  filled  by  Andrew, 
and  was  soon  to  become  vacant.  Seve- 
ral candidates  oflTered  themselves,  but 
none  were  found  to  suit  the  colonel,  who 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  fas- 
tidious and  hypercritical,  although  one 
of  the  rejected  missed  obtiuning  the  de- 
sirable situation  by  a  hair's  breadth 
only,      "llow  do  you  contrive  about 
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getting  bean-poles  for  the  garden  ?"  asks 
the  cofouel  as  a  final  and  test  qaestion. 
"  Why,"  replies  the  man,  "  afore  it  comes 
time  to  pole  the  beans,  I  send  the  boys 
tf>  the  swamp,  and  hev  *em  cut,  and  haul 
home  a  load  with  the  waggin/^ 

**  Very  well ;  very  well,''  cries  the 
colonel ;'  "  that'll  do — good  day  I  A 
man  that  don't  know  how  to  provide 
beau-poles  for  a  gardin,  ain't  the  man  to 
oversee  my  farm." 

It  was  the  very  morning  when  the 
colonel  was  again  disappointed  in  the 
manner  just  related,  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  John  Dashloigh's  widow, 
who  was  still  living  in  the  Genesee 
country.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  gone 
to  a  better  world,  she  wrote,  and  having 
sold  out  her  interest  in  the  estate  he  left 
behind  him,  to  her  brothers,  she  wished 
to  come  and  end  her  days  among  the 
scenes  of  her  earlier  and  happier  life,  at 
^Yalbu^y,  where  there  was  no  fever  and 
ague,  nor  Indians,  nor  wWd  beasts,  but 
everything  w^as  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
there  was  a  good  school  for  her  little 
girl,  and  tlio  stated  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  other  Christian  privileges  for 
herself;  but  John,  her  oldest  child,  now 
a  full-grown  man  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Ohio,  and  buy  wild  land 
there,  and  clear  a  farm,  and  grow  up 
with  the  country,  as  he  called  it,  a  pro- 
ject which,  it  was  evident,  the  widow 
herself  regarded  with  apprehension  and 
dislike.  Still,  she  said  that  she  should 
do,  atler  all,  as  John  thought  best ;  for, 
though  she  said  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
he  was  as  good  a  son  as  there  was  in  the 
world,  and  for  his  age  his  judgment  was 
excellent,  and  that  she  depended  on  him 
for  advice  as  much  as  she  ever  had  on 
his  father;  which,  without  doubt,  she 
did  indeed,  and  more  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, as  Mrs.  Manners  said  aloud  in  a  pa- 
renthesis when  she  read  the  letter  to  her 
husband.  And  though  John  was  a  good 
scholar  (the  widow's  letter  continued), 
and  amazingly  fond  of  reading  and  books, 
there  wasn't  a  better  farmer  in  the  whole 
Genesee  country  for  his  age,  as  all  the 
neighbors  for  ten  miles  round — those 
who  knew  him  best — had  been  heard  to 
say  time  and  time  again. 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  him," 
quoth  Mrs.  Manners,  wiping  her  spec- 
tacles and  folding  up  the  letter  when  she 
had  finished  reading  it  aloud, 

"What  a  comfort  he  ranst  be  to  his 
ma.  Jest  think  on't,  husband,  of  his 
looking  so  much  like  his  poor  father, 


only  taller.    What  a  handsome  yonng 
feUow  he  must  be  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  much  in  that  Ohio," 
remarked  the  colonel,  shaking  his  head. 
"They  talk  a  good  deal  on't,  but  it'll 
never  be  much  of  a  place.  It's  too  fur 
otf." 

"  I  do  hope  and  pray  they  wont  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  there ;''  added  his 
wife. 

^^  She'd  get  fever'n-egg  and  In  gins 
enough  out  to  Ohio,"  resumed  the  colo- 
nel, "  and  bears  and  painters  too,  I  tell 
ye." 

"Massy!  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
with  a  little  scream  ;  "I  wouldn't  go  for 
the  world.  How  fur  off  is  it  colo- 
nel ?" 

"  Well ;  le's  see,"  replied  the  colonel, 
rubbing  his  head;  which,  by  the  by, 
contained  no  very  clear  idea  concerning 
the  territory  in  question.  **  You  see  the 
distance  varies  accordin'  as  which  way 
you  go — some's  nearer  and  souie's  fiir- 
der." 

"  Say  the  nighest  way,"  pui-saed  Mrs. 
Manners. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  more'u  a  thousand 
mild,"  replied  the  colonel,  hazarding  a 
guess;  which  was,  like  most  Yankee 
guessei^,  as  near  the  truth  as  the  positive 
assertions  of  many  other  people. 

"  Goodness,  gracious !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Manners,  apparently  qnite  aghast. 
"It's  a  good  ways  beyond  the  Grenesee 
country,  then." 

"Law,"  said  the  colonel,  with  t 
knowing  air,  "the  Genesee  country 
ain't  half-way.  Why,  its  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains." 

The  same  night,  when  this  worthy 
couple  had  retired  to  their  own  room, 
the  lady,  for  a  purpose  of  her  own,  con- 
tinued to  bring  up  the  subject  of  the 
Widow  Dashleigh's  letter,  and  again, 
with  a  shudder,  expressed  her  liorror  at 
the  notion  of  her  sister-in-kw's  emigra- 
tion to  such  a  howling  wilderness  as 
Ohio.  "  She's  too  fur  along  in  life  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, "  and  for  my  part,  I  should  sup- 
pose John  would  rather  settle  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  now  his  gran'tber'i 
dead,  tlian  to  go  to  such  a  wild  place." 

"I  expect  the  syle  is  party  fertile, 
though,"  remarked  the  colonel. 

"So  wonder,  if  they  find  room  to 
bury  all  them  that  dies  with  the  feyer'n- 
egg,  and  the  wild  creturs  don't  dig  up 
the  cxjrpses,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there  myseU^ 
that's  a  fact.     Ughl"    exclaimed  the 
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colonel,  shivering  as  he  jumped  into 
bed. 

*'Why  can't  he  come  and  lay  out 
what  money  they've  got  in  a  farm 
here?"  pursued  Mrs.  Mancera.  "If  he's 
as  good  a  farmer  as  Sally  says,  he'd  con- 
trive to  pay  up  in  a  little  while,  even  if 
he  was  obleeged  to  run  in  debt  some. 
There's  Andrew  now,"  she  continued, 
"  how  long  will  it  be  before  he'll  be 
olear  of  the  world  and  forehanded  ?" 

**And  speaking  of  Andrew,"  she 
added  presently,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  toasted  her  little  feet  at  the 
fire,  put  on  her  nightcap  and  slily 
watched  her  husband's  face,  "what  on 
earth.  Judge,  are  you  going  to  do  for  a 
man  to  take  his  place  ?" 

"  I  dunno,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  colonel. 
Now,  whenever  Mrs.  Manners  called 
her  husband  "  Judge,"  to  his  face,  it  was 
a  pretty  sure  sign  that  she  wished  to 
make  him  good-natured  if  inclined  to  be 
a  little  cross,  or  to  keep  him  in  good 
humor  if  already  so.  Howbeit,  the 
colonel  was  not  aware  of  this,  though  he 
never  failed  to  take  notice  whenever  he 
was  addressed  by  this  title. 

"  The  first  thing,  you  know,  it'll  be 
time  to  go  to  ploughing,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners. 

"I  declare,"  cried  the  colonel,  sud- 
denly starting  up  in  bed.  "Betsy,  I 
wonder  if  young  John  Dashleigh  now 
wouldn't  be  just  the  man !" 

"Gk)od  Land  I  how  you  skeert  me  I" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Manners;  "  I  didn't  know 
bat  what  you  was  took  in  a  fit  or  some- 
thing. What  was  it  you  said  about 
John  Dashleigh  ?" 

"  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  be  just  the 
feller  to  come  and  take  Andrew's  place," 
said  the  colonel,  lying  down  again. 

"Well,  if  I  ever!"  cried  the  lady, 
blowing  out  the  light  and  laughing  to 
herself  in  the  dark."  What  a  quick 
witted  creetur  you  be.  Judge.  Who'd 
ha'  thought  o'  him  now,  but  you,  when 
he's  five  hundred  miles  away,  and  we 
hain't  seen  him  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  years  ?" 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to 
relate  to  the  world  the  conversation  of 
this  good  couple  after  they  were  all 
nicely  tucked  up  for  the  night.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  colonel  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  his  vrife 
that  the  plan  he  had  so  ingeniously 
thought  of  was  a  very  good  one  indeed, 
and  successfully  overthrew  a  few  feeble 
objections  to  it  which  she  started.  It 
was  finally  agreed,  however,  at  her  sug- 


gestion, to  sleep  on  the  project  over 
night.  But  the  next  morning,  finding  it 
all  the  better  for  having  been  slept  on, 
the  colonel  accordingly  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Genesee  country,  proposing 
to  the  widow  Dashleigh  to  come  forth- 
with to  Walbury,  and  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  little  cottage  over  the  way,  as 
soon  as  Andrew  and  his  wife  should  go 
to  their  farm,  and  also  offering  the  post 
of  overseer  and  manager  on  the  home- 
stead to  her  son  John. 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  a  warm  and  beautiful  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  March,  that  the  stage- 
coach from  Albany,  which  had  been 
delayed  by  the  muddy  roads  for  many 
hours  behind  its  time,  at  last  arrived 
and  drew  up  in  front  of  Morgan':*  Tavern, 
commonly  called  the  Stage  House,  in 
State  Street,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Ilart- 
ford.  Among  the  weary  passengers  that 
alighted  from  it,  were  the  widow  Dash- 
leigh and  her  two  children,  on  their  way 
from  the  Grenesee  country  to  their  old 
home  in  the  Niptuck  Valley.  The  Provi- 
dence coach,  which  used  to  pass  within 
a  few  miles  of  Walbury,  had  been  gone 
since  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  widow  (who  was  not  very  strong) 
and  lier  little  daughter  were  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night,  before  starting  upon  the  last  stage 
of  their  long  and  weary  journey.  80^ 
after  a  late  dinner,  the  two  women  went 
to  bed,  to  regain  the  sleep  of  winch  they 
had  been  cheated  by  their  night  stage- 
ride,  while  John  Dashleigh,  whose  vigor 
had  been  sufficiently  restored  by  a  hearty 
meal,  sought  his  chamber  only  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  his  disordered  and 
travel-stained  dress,  and  then  sallied 
forth  to  have  a  look  at  the  sights  of  the 
city. 

But  except  the  beautiful  ladies — for 
whom  Hartford  was  as  justly  famous  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now — there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  town  so  well  worth 
the  looking  at  as  John  Dashleigh  himself. 
For,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
apparel,  in  spite  of  the  pains  he  had 
just  bestowed  upon  it,  still  betrayed  the 
marks  of  wear  and  travel,  as  well  as  its 
origin  in  the  backwoods,  his  form  was 
tall,  so  well-shaped  and  stately,  that  it 
needed  but  slight  embellishment  by  the 
skill  of  the  tailor.    A  man  who,  like 
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John  Dashleigh,  is  more  than  six  feet  in 
heii^ht,  and  well-proportioned  withal, 
need  ^ve  little  thought  to  the  fashion  of 
his  raiment.  TI:on  John's  face — though 
by  no  means  strictly  handsome — was  a 
very  pleasant  one  even  for  a  stranger  to 
see,  and  tliere  was  a  noble,  manly,  and 
yet  gentle  expression  in  his  blue  eyes, 
tliat — it*  I  were  a  lady — I  should  rather 
my  lover  would  ik)S80ss  than  the  most 
polished  manners  and  addre:^s,  or  over  so 
large  an  estate.  Besides,  there  was  a 
merry,  roguish,  good-humored  look 
about  his  face,  that  lurked  in  every 
feature,  and  whicii  was  heightened  by 
the  api>earance  of  his  early  brown  hair ; 
and  as  he  walked,  he  carried  himself  as 
erect  and  graceful  as  anv  Indian  chief. 
So  it  is  not  wonderful  that  as  he  saun- 
tered along  tho  main  street,  gazing 
curiously  to  the  right  and  left  at  what- 
soever chanced  to  arrest  his  attention,  a 
great  many  bright  glances  were  directed 
towards  him,  which  John  erred  greatly 
in  suspecting  were  attracted  solely  by  the 
odd  appearance  of  his  coonskin  cap  and 
buckskin  leggins  and  hunting-shirt 

If  there  had  been  men  only  to  encoun- 
ter, our  hero  would  have  cared  little  for 
their  gazing ;  but  when  groups  of  ladies, 
of  a  beanty  quite  awful  to  behold,  met 
him  and  passed  by,  rustling  in  their 
silken  gowns,  casting  quick,  sidelong 
glances  at  him  from  tiieir  bright,  Hashing 
eyes,  and  almost  always  turning  tlieir 
heads  to  look  after  him,' ho  began  to  bo 
sorely  dismayed,  though,  doubtless,  if  ho 
had  happened  to  overhear  tiie  remarks 
that  many  of  tliese  fair  dames  made  to 
each  other  concerning  him,  his  brown 
cheeks  would  have  reddened  with 
modesty  and  pleasurable  confusion, 
instead  of  diffidence  and  shame;  for  John, 
like  every  other  true  man  and  gallant 
gentleman,  regarded  women  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  reverence,  and  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  their  good  opinion 
and  praise. 

At  last,  in  a  by-street,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  refuge  from  curious  eyes,  he 
saw  coming  towards  him  a  little  throng 
of  young  women,  who  were  talking  and 
laughing  together,  until  one  of  them  hap- 
pening to  espy  him,  tliey  suddenly 
became  silent,  and  each  endeavored  to 
assume  an  air  of  decorous  gravity.  John 
heard  tliem  whis])ering  together  as  tliey 
oast  forward  stealthy  looks  of  observa- 
tion at  him  from  beneath  tiieir  downcast 
eyelids,  his  ear,  sharpene<l  by  suspicion, 
caught  the  sound  of  a  tittering  laugh. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  whole  bevy  of 


blooming  young  girls  were  making  sport 
of  his  uncouth  garb  and  rude  appear- 
ance, and  with  burning  cheeks  he  antici- 
pated the  moment  of  meeting  them.  As 
they  approached  still  nearer,  he  raised, 
witii  an  effort,  his  bashful  eyes,  and  his 
unsteady  glance  rested  uiKin  a  single 
face  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  At 
once  he  forgot  his  dress,  he  forgot  his 
rustic  looks,  he  forgot  himself;  nay,  all 
the  world  was  forgotten  except  that  fur 
young  face;  and  while  the  train  of 
demure  damsels  tripped  primly  by,  in 
becoming  silence,  unbroken  except  by 
a  roguish  little  cough  from  a  slim  young 
witch  with  a  gipsy  hat  and  mischievous 
black  eyes,  he  stoo<l,  cap  in  hand,  in  an 
attitude  so  full  of  unstudied  grace,  aod 
so  expressive  of  profound  and  respeotfbl 
admiration,  that  there  was  not  of 
them  who  did  not  forgive  with  all  her 
heart  tlie  scandalous  offence  of  a  salute 
from  an  utter  stranger,  notwithstanding 
the  reproving  severity  of  aspect  that 
each  one  thought  it  proper  to  assume. 

As  for  John  Dashleigh,  he  remained 
standing  in  the  same  place,  still  uncovered, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  one  form  id 
the  retreating  group,  until  it  was  eclipsed 
by  the  corner  of  a  liouse  at  an  angle  of 
the  street.  Then  all  at  once  he  gave  a 
little  start,  looked  around  with  tiie  man- 
ner of  one  waking  from  a  dream,  put  hit 
cap  on  his  head  and  started,  walking 
rapidly,  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
young  women  had  vanished  from  his 
sight.  When  he  reached  the  place,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  be  8e«n  d 
them.  The  street  around  the  corner 
was  full  of  i)eopIe,  and  though  he  looked 
in  every  direction,  up  and  down  the 
street  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  way, 
he  failed  to  discover  what  he  so  eagerly 
sought ;  and  after  walking  about,  looking 
everywhere  as  he  went,  until  the  sua 
was  sot  and  the  6ho{)s  began  to  be 
lighted,  he  gave  up  the  quest  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  inn. 

There  are  many  very  good  and  sen- 
sible people  (if  I  dare  hope  that  such 
will  read  my  story)  who  will,  I  fear,  be 
disposed  to  disbelieve  this  portion  of  it,  or 
else  to  set  down  Jolm  Dashleigh  as  a 
very  weak,  silly  young  fellow,  l^ecaose 
he  suffered  himself  to  fall  suddenly  and 
violently  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he 
saw  only  for  an  instant,  as  she  was  pass- 
ing him  in  the  street,  and  of  whose  name, 
rank,  and  circumstances,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  I  trust,  however,  that  other 
persons,  of  ecjual  good  sense  and  greater 
experience,  will   perceive  nothing  in- 
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credible  in  what  I  have  related.  It  is 
not  always  a  matter  of  option  whether 
one  will  fall  in  love  or  no.  The  pure 
and  nnsophisticated  youthful  heart  is 
sometimes  like  the  tablet  of  the  chemist, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  presence  of 
a  beautiful  face,  will  instantly  receive 
an  impression  as  delicate  as  the  bloom 
upon  the  grape,  but  capable  of  being 
rendered  as  ineffaceable  and  enduring  as 
graven  steel  or  sculptured  marble.  And 
fiiat  coarse,  rough  obtuse  natures  are  not 
susceptible  to  this  gentle  influence,  by  no 
means  proves  that  others  are  not  more 
impressible.  For  my  part,  like  Falstaff, 
I  entertain  a  great  respect  for  instinct, 
and  I  firmly  believe,  not  only  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight,  but 
that  such  a  love  being  an  instinctive 
emotion,  is  a  very  safe  guide  to  follow  In 
the  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

I  once  read  a  touching  story  of  a  poor 
fellow,  who,  in  his  youth,  while  waHiing 
in  the  crowded  street  of  a  populous  city, 
saw,  for  the  duration  of  a  single  glance, 
the  features  of  a  beautiful  lady  with 
whom  he  at  once  fell  madly  in  love. 
He  tturned  to  follow  her,  but  she  had 
mingled  with  the  throng  of  passengers 
and  was  lost  from  his  sight.  And  though 
day  after  day  he  thenceforth  haunted 
the  spot  where  he  had  met  her,  until 
weeks  lengthened  into  months,  and 
months  grew  to  be  years,  he  never  saw 
the  lady  again.  His  youth  was  spent 
and  his  manhood^s  prime  wasted  in  the 
fruitless  quest,  yet,  when  extreme  old  age 
had  come  upon  him,  he  was  still  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  stand  each  morning, 
in  rain  or  shine,  in  cold  or  heat,  upon 
the  long-frequented  spot,  and  carefully 
attired  in  the  style  of  fifty  years  bygone, 
to  peer  eagerly  at  the  faces  of  the  young 
and  fair  as  they  passed  by  him,  still  seek- 
ing among  them,  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture cherished  for  so  many  weary  years 
in  his  faithful,  constant  heart ;  sighing 
heavily  at  each  new  disappointment,  and 
pressing  his  feeble  palms  together  with  a 
gesture  of  subdued  impatience. 

I  repeat  thi^  story,  not  because  I  think 
John  Dashleigh  ever  would  or  could  have 
been  guilty  of  a  folly  like  that  of  this 
poor  heart-blighted  creature.  Indeedf 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Hartford,  and  went  on  his 
way  towards  Walbury  the  very  next 
morning  after  his  meeting  with  the  beau- 
tiful unknown  young  lady,  without  hav- 
ing, in  the  meantime,  seen  her  again,  or 
obtaiDed  the  least  clue  by. which  he 
might  trace  out  her  identity.    Bat  mj 


purpose  is  to  show,  by  a  well  authenti- 
cated instance,  that  an  enduring  love, 
evidenced  by  uneaualled  devotion  and 
fidelity,  may  be  kindled  by  a  single 
glance. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  (I  must  confess) 
with  any  more  certainty  than  the  most 
sensible  and  matter-of-fact  person  in  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  John  Dashleigh's  future  life,  if  he 
had  never  beheld  the  beautiful  unknown 
again.  I  think,  however,  that  he  him- 
self came  very  near  the  truth,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  coach-box,  with  the  driver,  the 
next  morning,  thinking  soberly  of  this 
very  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing back  towards  the  steeples  of  Hart- 
ford, piercing  through  the  mist  that  had 
risen  from  the  river,  and  catching  on 
their  sharp  pinnacles  the  first  ruddy 
gleams  of  the  early  dawn.  ^^The 
chances  are,'*  said  John  to  himself,  ^^  that 
I  shall  never  see  her  again  ;*'  and  with 
this  he  felt  a  twinge  of  the  heart-ache, 
which  required  all  his  fortitude  to  en- 
dure and  to  conceal ;  '•^  and  even  if  I 
should,"  he  continued,  still  to  himself 
"  a  beautiful,  delicate  creature  like  this, 
some  very  rich  man's  daughter,  prol>a- 
bly,  would  be  so  far  above  me,  that  I 
could  never  hope  to  win  her.  I  know 
that  I  could  love  her  as  I  can  never  love 
any  one  else,  but  I  must  not  let  myself 
love,  though  I  never  can  forget  her.  We 
shall  never  be  to  each  other  more  than 
two  fellow-mortals,  livine  separate  and 
apart  in  the  world,  and  unknown  to 
each  other.  But  she  is  the  very  one  of 
whom  Tve  dreamed  sometimes.  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  have  seen  her  be- 
fore ;  but  that  can't  be.  I  know  I  never 
have,  and  yet  there's  a  look  about  her, 
that  she  gave  me  for  a  single  instalt, 
which  seemed  as  fiEmiiliar  as  my  mother's 
smile.  And  how  handsome  she  wasl 
how  perfectly  lovely  I  If  1  could  have 
all  the  women  in  the  world  to  choose  a 
wife  from,  I  know,  though  I've  had  but 
one  look  at  her,  that  she's  the  one  I'd 
pick  out.    But  it  never  can  be.    It's  a 

f'eat  misfortime  to  me  too ;  for  though 
may  be  happy  without  her — Working 
for  mother  and  Ellen  and  trying  to  make 
them  happy — ^yet  I'm  sure  I  can  never 
be  so  completely,  perfectly  happy  as  I 
might  have  been,  if  fate  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  However,  it's  a  man's  duty 
to  bear  the  misfortunes  that  fall  to  his 
lot,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  fret  and  i 


pine  at  this,  when  it  isn't  going  to  change 
antrHiing  or  do  the  least  good." 

ving  come  to  this  wise  conolasioii, 
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our  hero  gave  a  fluttering,  sobbing  sigh  of 
intense  regret,  that  seemed  to  come  fVom 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  which 
he  was  fain  to  disguise  by  a  shiver,  as  if 
he  were  a-coUl ;  and  then,  buttoning  his 
coarse  blanket  over-coat  closely  to  his 
throat,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  settled  him- 
self in  his  seat,  and  tried  to  look  for- 
ward at  the  road,  and  at  the  future  bo- 
fore  him,  with  a  cheerful  face  and  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  perceptible  to 
his  mental  vision,  a  rose- tint  in  the  dull, 
grey  canopy  of  mist  that  overhung  the 
distant  city,  that  ho  failed  to  discern 
among  the  resplendent  hues  of  dawn 
with  which  the  eastern  sky  was  all 
aglow. 

I  heartily  despise  all  claptrap,  espe- 
cially of  that  sort  which  can  be  easily 
detected  and  seen  through,  and  the 
reader  will  bear  me  witness  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  narrative  set  forth  in 
the  present  chapter  luis  been  related, 
was  formally  and  frankly  avowed  at  the 
very  beginning  thereof.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  I  shall  not  be  unjustly  suspect- 
ed of  a  shallow  attempt  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  what  is  to  ap^jear  in  the  con- 
dosion. 

Some  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  widow  Dashleigh  and  her 
children  at  Walbury.  In  the  meantime, 
Andrew  and  his  rejoicing  helpmeet  had 
entered  and  possessed  themselves  of  that 
promised  land  from  which  the  nnforiu- 
nate  Canaanite,  Jim  Sparks,  had  been 
ejected,  and  the  widow  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  little  cottage  over  the  way. 
John  had  sustained,  in  a  most  satisfacto- 
ry manner,  an  examination  touching  his 
Qualifications  as  a  farmer,  and  had  been 
duly  installed  into  office  as  the  headman 
and  overseer  upon  the  farm.  His  meth- 
od of  providing  bean-polos  for  the  kitch- 
en garden — by  saving  suitable  sticks  for 
that  purjwse  from  the  woodpile,  and 
Uying  them  by,  from  time  to  timo,  as 
they  came  to  hand  during  tho  course  of 
chopping  tho  supply  of  fuel  for  the  sum- 
mer's tire — was  found  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  colonePs  own  thrifty  cus- 
tom. The  stained  snow-banks  remaining 
on  the  shady  side  of  stone  walls  and 
fences,  had  dwindled  day  by  day  in  tho 
sun,  and  had  finally  vanished  from  the 
sight.  The  Niptuck  had  celebrated  its 
emancipation  from  the  stern  and  icy 
bonds  of  winter,  by  a  saturnahan  freshet, 
and  then  returneci  quietly  to  its  accus- 
tomed channel.  Where  the  shallow 
pools,  left  in  the  hollows  by  tho  retiring 
flood,  had  shrunk  and  dried  away,  the 


springing  herbage  had  grown  more  rap- 
ialy  than  elsewhere;  thou::h  over  all 
the  surface  of  the  intervale  meadows, 
the  grass  had  spread  its  mantle  of  bril- 
liant green,  spangled  with  dandelions 
and  early  wild  flowers.  The  drooping 
willows  on  tho  river  banks  had  put 
forth,  first  of  all  the  trees,  their  slender, 
silvery  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
beneath  them  with  down  as  light  as  gos- 
samer. The  alders  and  osiers  had  hung 
out  their  tasseled  catkins,  and  tho  birch- 
en woods,  first  attiring  their  white  limbs 
in  the  rusty-looking  suits  of  ruddy  swell- 
ing buds  with  which  they  are  wont  to 
be  clothed  in  the  early  spring,  had  sud- 
denly changed  them  for  a  more  comely 
apparel,  composed  of  tender,  glossy 
green  leaves,  that,  for  ever  quivering, 
even  in  the  faintest  breeze,  reveal  their 
delicate  silver  linings  to  tho  sun.  In  the 
moist  lowlands,  and  by  tho  brooksides, 
tho  woolly-headed  polly-pods  had  fea- 
thered out  into  fragrant  brakes,  and  Uie 
bright-eyed  blossoms  of  the  cowslip 
shone  out  like  stars  from  among  its  dark 
green  leaves.  Tho  frogs,  awakened  from 
their  long  winter's  slumber,  had  at  first 
tried  tlieir  voices  each  for  himself,  croak- 
ing hoarsely,  and  startling  the  lonely 
traveller  at  night,  with  strange,  uncouth, 
guttural  noises,  and  fearful  mutterings ; 
but  now  they  had  learned  once  more  to 
sing  in  chorus,  and  filled  the  misty  eve- 
ning air  with  shrill  and  piercing  cries, 
that  smote  upon  the  ear  like  tho  confused 
jangling  of  millions  of  sharp-toned 
sleigh-bells.  Tho  white  blossoms  of  the 
swamp-willow  had  given  the  welcome 
token  of  tho  approach  and  advent  of 
that  mighty  host  of  fat  and  luscious 
shad,  which  annually  invades  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  Connecticut,  and  leave  the 
bones  of  myriads  of  their  number  upon 
the  trenchers  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
The  fattening  calves  wore  leffc  the  sole 
tenants  of  tho  deserted  stables,  while 
their  mammas,  the  kino,  went  forth 
once  more  to  revisit  their  summer  pas- 
tures in  the  huckleberry  swamps,  and  on 
the  hill-sides,  and  their  uncles,  the  pa- 
tient oxen,  with  lolling  tongues,  toiled 
in  tho  fields  hard  by.  The  hollow  spaces 
of  the  empty  barns  resounded  all  the 
mornings  with  clamorous  cacklings  of 
triumphant  pullets,  and  in  snug  corners 
of  the  mangers,  and  sly  nooks  and  bor- 
rowings in  tho  sbranken  hav-mow,  the 
setting  bens  brooded  upon  tneir  hoards 
of  eggs,  and  winked  ana  dozed  in  quiet 
through  the  period  of  incubation,  secure 
from  all  disturbance.    The  governor  and 
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council,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  in  general  court 
assembled,  had  convened  at  Hartford  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  dragon  oysters 
and  fresh  shad,  and  enacting  laws  for 
the  public  weal.  Colonel  Manners,  hav- 
ing siguitied  his  will  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  tlie  State,  to  his  fellows  of  the 
little  clique  of  village  magnates  that  con- 
trolled the  political  alfjiirs  of  the  town, 
and  having  been,  of  course,  elected,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  members  for  the  an- 
cient town  of  Walbury,  had  gone  up 
with  his  wife,  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  to 
the  capitiil,  from  whence,  at  the  end  of 
the  election  week,  Mrs.  Manners  intend- 
ed to  return  home,  bringing  with  her 
Lucy,  her  daughter ;  that  young  lady 
having  finished  her  education  at  the 
Mir^ses  Primbers'  seminary,  and  drank  to 
the  very  dregs  of  that  celebrated  fount- 
ain of  useful  knowledge.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  warm,  bright,  sunshiny  day  near 
the  middle  of  the  delightful  month  of 
May,  and  John  Dashleigh  and  his  mother, 
who  had  been  left  joint  regents  of  the 
Manners'  liomestead,  were  awaiting  the 
return  of  tlie  mistress  and  heiress  appa- 
rent of  the  litile  realm. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  John — who  was  at  work 
pruning  in  the  top  of  the  great  pear- 
tree  which  stood  by  the  garden  gate, 
across  the  lane  from  the  south  porch — 
saw  in  the  distance  the  hood-top  of  a 
carriage,  which  was  coming  up  to  the 
further  side  of  the  little  hill  in  the  Hart- 
ford road.  Presently  a  horse's  head 
bobbed  up  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
and  at  length  both  horse  and  carriage 
came  into  full  view,  upon  the  summit  of 
the  acclivity,  and  proved  to  be  old  liob 
and  the  expected  chaise.  The  vehicle 
contained  two  ladies,  as  John  could 
plainly  see.  So,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  he  called  to  his  mother, 
who  sat  knitting  in  the  porch,  to  tell  her 
that  the  chaise  was  in  sight  and  to  put 
tlie  tea-kettle  over,  and  then  prepared 
to  descend  from  his  porch.  But  while 
he  was  putting  his  tools  into  the  basket, 
and  lowering  it  to  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  cord  attached  to  its  handle,  the 
chaise  liad  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
lane.  As  Old  Bob  came  trotting  briskly 
up  the  drive  towards  the  liouse,  John 
glanced  downwards  with  eager  curiosity 
to  catch  a  sight  of  his  old  play-fellow 
and  cousin  Lucy,  and  came  within  an 
ace  of  tumbling  headlong  after  his  tool- 
basket,  when  he  beheld,  seated  by  the 
side  of  his  aunt  Betsey,  the  charming 
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young  girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
street  at  Hartford ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  chaise  stopped  at  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  south  porch,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, Lucy  Manners  (for  she  it  was  that 
sat  with  Mrs  Manners),  jumped  out  with 
one  bound,  not  minding  the  steps  at  all, 
and  running  up  to  the  widow  Dashleigh, 
who  stood  in  the  porch  with  little  Ellen 
standing  bashfully  almost  behind  her,  she 
embraced  them  both  with  great  ardor, 
kissing  them  two  or  three  times  apiece, 
and  crying  out  that  she  knew  they  were 
her  dear  aunt  Polly,  and  her  darling 
little  cousin  Nelly,  and  then  she  stooped 
and  hugged  Boatswain,  the  big  watch- 
dog, about  his  neck,  and,  I  believe,  kissed 
him  too.  After  that  she  stamped  her 
pretty  feet  several  times,  and  shook  the 
dust  from  her  skirts,  holding  them  out 
wide-spread  in  front,  and  slightly  stoop- 
ing, looked  first  at  the  toe  of  one  of  her 
slim  gaiter  boots,  and  then  at  the  other, 
as  she  raised  them  alternately,  displacing 
no  inconsi'ierable  portion  of  her  taper 
ankles;  and  finally  this  position  being, 
I  suppose,  suggestive  of  dancing,  she 
took  two  or  three  steps  on  the  porch 
floor,  and  declared,  to  the  air  of  the  Sol- 
dier's Dream,  that  she  was  never  so  hap- 
py before  in  nil  the  days  of  her  life,  and 
that  during  the  remainder  o^her  exist- 
ence upon  this  planet  she  intended  to  do 
just  as  she  pleased,  and  never  to  look 
into  any  book  whatsoever,  unless  it 
should  be  a  romance  or  book  of  poems; 
and  in  conclusion  she  appealed  to  the 
dog  to  say  whether  he  would  not  him- 
self be  of  like  mind  under  similar  cir- 
cumsiances;  whereto  Bose  straightway 
replied  with  three  short,  emphatic,  affir- 
mative barks,  and  signified  his  hearty 
approval  of  his  young  mistress'  opinions 
by  thumping  applause  on  the  door-step 
with  his  tail. 

Meanwhile  John,  recovering  from  a 
stupor  of  astonishment  and  delight,  had 
been  peeping  through  the  lofty  covert 
of  leaves  and  blossoms  in  which  he  wa"< 
hidden,  at  Lucy's  graceful  frolics  and 
vivacious  extravagances.  He  did  not 
fail  to  mark  the  elegance  of  her  figure, 
and  took  especial  note  of  the  tapering 
symmetry  of  her  ankles.  The  tones  of 
her  voice,  singing,  laughing,  and  talking 
all  in  a  breath,  seemed  to  his  enraptured 
ears  far  sweeter  music  thao  the  melo- 
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dions  trills  and  quavers  of  a  bob-a-link, 
warbling  in  the  meadow  hard  by ;  and 

lier  face if  it  had  appeared  lovely 

when  he  had  seen  it  six  weeks  before  in 
Hartford,  with  every  feature  striving  to 
assume  as  prim  and  demure  an  expres- 
sion as  might  be,  now  that  it  was  all 
aglow  with  delight,  pleasure,  and  excite- 
ment, it  was  so  bewilderingly  beautiful 
tliat  it  fairly  dazzled  hinil  Heavens! 
wiiat  a  change  had  come  to  pass  within 
the  last  few  minrtes.  It  was  less  than 
an  hour  since,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  had 
been  thinking  pensively  of  the  beautiful 
unknown,  wondering  who  and  where 
she  might  be,  and  wliat  she  might  then 
happen  to  be  doing  or  saying,  and  then, 
rousing  from  a  reverie,  murmuring  to 
himself  that  he  must  forget  her,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  being  a  fool ;  that 
she  was  far  above  him,  moving  in  a 
higher  and  distant  sphere,  and  that  he 
should  never  see  her  again  in  the  world; 
but  that,  of  course,  some  time  slie  would 
marry  some  rich  and  splendid  gentleman ; 
at  whicii  last-mentioned  fancy  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  himself,  would  seem  to  die 
witliin  him,  poor  fellow,  and  a  great 
lump  would  rise  in  his  throat  that 
couldn't  well  be  swallowed  again  with- 
out tears  to  moisten  it— and  now — 
why  I  hero  she  was,  his  own  cousin 
Lucy  Manners,  with  whom,  when  they 
were  both  little  children,  he  had  played 
a  thousand  times ;  who  had  written 
home  from  Hartford  that  she  remem- 
bered CoU:^n  John  Daslileigh,  and  about 
his  going  away,  and  had  sent  him  her 
love  and  a  kiss  for  the  sake  of  old  times  I 
His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  as  after 
five  minutes'  effort  he  fairly  compre- 
hended the  truth  and  its  extent,  and 
probable  consequences.  What  a  pleasant 
world  it  was!  he  thought.  How  bright 
seemed  the  future  that  but  just  now  had 
appeared  so  dreary  !  Th(»ujrh  the  limb 
of  the  pear-tree  on  wliicli  Joiiu  sat  was 
less  than  a  score  of  feet  above  the  cartli, 
he  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  the  way 
to  heaven  I  Now,  the  reason  was  appa- 
rent why  it  was  that  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
sweet  face  of  his  ooutiin,  and  why  her 
imago  had  seemed  so  strangely  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  used  to  wonder 
whether  it  were  not  true,  that  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  the  soul  of 
the  beautiful  stranger  and  his  own 
ppirit  had  known  and  dearly  loved  each 
other. 

"But  where    on  earth's  John?"  at 
lecgtli    asked    Mrs.    Manners,    looking 


about  her.  "I  expected  heM  be  the 
first  one  to  meet  us,  and  somebody  onght 
to  untackle  Old  Bob,  and  turn  him  into 
the  pastur." 

"To  bo  sure,"  cried  Lucy,  who  had 
been  kissing  Susan  Peet,  the  kitchen 
help,  a  former  class-mate  of  hers  at  the 
district  school.  "  Sure  enough,  where  is 
cousin  John  ?  I  long  to  kiss  him  !" 

Gracious  Goodness  1  How  John,  in 
the  top  of  the  pear  tree,  blushed,  till  the 
white  blossoms  nearest  to  his  face  turned 
rosy  red  in  the  reflection. 

"  Why  I"  said  the  widow,  "  I  wonder 
where  he's  gone  to!  He  knows  you're 
come,  for  he  was  in  the  garden  jnsr 
now,  and  hallooed  to  me  that  you  had 
come  in  sight."- 

"  In  the  garden  ?  Let's  go  and  fin<l 
him,"  cried  Lucy,  putting  her  arm  round 
Ellen's  waist. 

As  the  two  girls  cnme  running  acnisa 
the  lane  towards  fhe  garden  gate,  John 
once  more  prepared  to  descend,  but  in  so 
doing  he  did  not  have  the  luck  of  Zac- 
cheus  of  old ;  for  placing  his  hand  ujKin 
a  branch  of  the  tree,  by  which  to  swing 
himself  down,  he  happened  to  clasp,  not 
only  the  branch  itself,  but  also  a 
blossom  containing  a  wasp.  The  insect, 
feeling  the  fatal  pres^^ure,  had  time, 
before  it  was  crushed  to  death,  to  dart 
its  venomous  sting ;  at  which  John, 
with  an  involuntary  cry  of  ])ain,  un- 
loosened his  grasp,  aud  the  slight  twig 
by  which  he  held  vvith  his  other  liand, 
not  being  able  to  bear  his  >veight,  down 
he  came  through  the  cracking  branches, 
plump  upon  the  greensward  at  Lucy's 
ieet,  jiist  as  she  opened  the  garden 
wicket!  Lucy  screamed,  as  well  she 
might,  for  it's  a  somewhat  startling  thing 
for  a  young  mai<len  to  behold  a  strange 
man,  of  twelve  stone  weight,  drop  into 
her  i)ath  from  the  clouds.  Ellen, 
thouglj  sorely  scared,  hastened  to  assist 
her  [>rostrate  brother  ai  soon  as  ever  he 
came  to  the  ground,  while  Boatswain, 
who  evidently  juinped  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  John  Dashloigh  was  some 
wild  bea<t,  like  a  panther — to  his  shame 
be  it  spoken— put  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  yelped,  and  fled  amain.  The  three 
women  in  the  porch  uttered  loud  excla- 
mations of  alarm,  and  Old  Bob,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wonted  propriety  by  the 
lond  snapping  and  rustling  of  the  break- 
ing boughs  and  the  uproar  that  followed, 
started  and  ran  into  the  back  yard, 
where,  after  a  circuit  about  the  well,  he 
finally  brought  up  against  the  leaoh- 
bogshead  and  overset  the  chaise  upon 
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fcbe  wood-pile.  And  all  these  terrors 
and  mishaps  were  caused  by  the  tiny 
sting  of  an  insignificant  little  wasp,  not 
halt'  80  largo  as  the  point  of  the  finest 
cambric  needle,  just  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  silim  and  supple  tongue  of  some 
gosMping  old  maid  will  set  a  neighbor- 
lioud  by  the  oars,  and  create  commo- 
tions, heart-burnings,  and  disturbanoes 
throughout  a  whole- village. 

John,  thong!)  a  little  shaken  by  his 
fall,  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in- 
deed was  far  more  alarmed  at  the  terror 
depicted  in  LacyV  pale  face  than  he  had 
been  at  the  accident  which  caused  it. 
lie  feared  that  she  was  going  to  faint, 
and  bounding  up  from  the  ground,  and 
putting  Ellen  aside  hastily,  he  ran  to  his 
cousin,  as  she  was  tottering  towards  the 
fence,  cla.^ped  lier  round  tiie  waist,  and 
cried  out  lustily  for  somebody  to  bring 
water. 

*^  Why — who — who  are  you  ?"  cried 
Lucy,  struggling  a  little.  "It's  John, 
Lucy,"  said  Ellen.  **ne  won't  hurt 
yon."  *'Oh-hoI"  cried  Lucy,  as  natu- 
rally as  could  be,  which  Joim  took  to  be 
an  expression  of  pain  or  faininess.  "Get 
some  water,  Ellen,"  said  he.  "  No,  no ; 
cousin  John,"  cried  Lucy,  shaking  her 
curls,  "  I  don't  need  any  water — and — 
and — let  me  go,  sir — or — why  don't  you 
kiss  nie,  cousin  John  ?" 

It  was  no  mere  cousinly  kiss  that 
John,  not  having  time  to  grow  bashful, 
at  once  pressed  upon  Lucy's  saucy  liiis ; 
and  though  she  had  never  heen  kissea  in 
that  fervent  manner  before,  she  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  was  the  pa&sion  of  a 
lover  which  made  that  first  kiss  such  a 
long,  ardent^  clinging  c^iress.  She  strug- 
gled feebly,  and  thougli  she  had  been 
pale  a  minute  before,  she  was  r<«6y 
enough,  I  warrant  you,  when,  as  John 
released  her,  she  looked  into  his  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  recognized  the  handsome 
face  of  the  tall  young  backwoodsman 
tliar  slie  h;id  seen  in  the  street  at  Hart- 
ford, whom  the  other  girls  had  thought 
HO  gJiod-looking,  and  talked  about  8o 
much,  CAllini;  him  by  various  names  and 
titles,  as  "Robin  Hood,"  and  "The 
Handsome  Forester,"  and  who — whe  had 
guessed  at  the  time — had  been  so  smitlen 
by  her  beauty. 

I  don't  know  but  that  John  would 
have  kept  on  kissing  his  pretty  cousin 
until  tins  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
remonstrances  of  Ellen,  who  protested, 
with  great  vivacity,  against  the  prolong- 
ed duration  of  the  salute.  As  for  Lucy 
ber«elf,  I  must  confess  that  she  did  not 


offer  a  word  by  way  of  rebuke  or  erpcs- 
tulation,  for  the  reason — as  she  after- 
wards privately  explained  to  Ellen  and 
Susan — that  she  could  not  get  breath  to 
do  so  :  the  which  still  further  illustrates 
the  length  and  vehemenceof  John  D^isi;- 
leigh's  kiss.  But  just  as  he  came  to  his 
senses  again,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mannerr-, 
and  Susiin  arrived,  all  together,  at  the 
garden  gare,  bringing,  the  one  a  cam- 
phor bottle,  another  a  vial  of  hartshorn, 
and  the  third  a  basin  of  water.  The 
three  were  accompanied  by  Boatswaiu, 
who  had  perceived  from  afar,  John's  as- 
sault upon  the  person  of  Lucy,  aud  who 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  otifender's  pantaloons,  and 
tugged  away  with  great  apparent  fierce- 
ness, no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  retrieve 
his  reputation  for  fidelity  and  courage, 
which  had,  to  be  sure,  suffered  greaUy 
by  his  recent  sudden  retreat. 

"  Who's  hurt  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
looking  about  her. 

"  Get  out,  Bose!"  said  Susan,  observ- 
ing John's  inattention  to  the  attack  in 
his  rear.  "  Law  I  kick  him,  John !  he'll 
tear  your  trowses  all  to  rags !" 

Poor  widow  Dashleigh  glanced  at  the 
flushed  faces  of  her  son  and  niece,  and 
felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ;  fear- 
ing that  John  might  have  offended  the 
heiress  by  the  strange  rudeness  of  which 
she  had  witnessed  a  part.  '*  For  shame, 
John!"  said  she;  "you  musn't  think 
young  ladies  in  New  England  like  to  be 
kissed  and  touzled  about  like  the  back- 
woods girls  at  a  huskin'  1" 

"Pooh!  pooh!  Polly;"  cried  Mrs. 
Manners,  corking  up  the  camphor  bottle 
again,  and  smiling  with  a  shrewd  ex- 
pression ;  ^*  girls  are  very  much  the 
same  wherever  you  find  'em.  Besides, 
John  and  Lucy  are  cousins,  and  hain^t 
seen  each  other  since  they  were  children." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  v/idow,  much 
relieved. 

"  Kiss  her  again,  John  !"  said  Mn. 
Manners. 

"Thank  yon,  no :"  cried  Lucy,  step- 
ping back. 

"  Come,  sister  Polly,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners,- with  the  same  shrewd  smile. 
"Tliere's  been  more  scare  than  harm 
done,  I  guess.  Let's  leave  'em  to  make 
up,  and  do  you,  John,  as  soon  as  yon 
can,  come  and  look  after  old  Bob  and 
the  shay." 

"  Massy  sakes !"  cried  Snsnn,  when 
the  two  elder  ladies  had  departed.  "  I 
expected  to  find  somebody  ©'onamost 
dead." 
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^^Hamphl  I  am  nearly  smothered!" 
said  Lucy,  pouting,  and  arraiigiu^  lior 
disordered  collar  and  bonnet.  *'  You 
must  have  learned  to  kiss  from  the  bears 
and  Indiaus  in  the  Geuesee  country, 
cousin  John.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  baw 
such  a  rude  fellow," 

At  this  speech,  and  the  look  of  feigned 
displeasure  which  accompanied  it,  John, 
who,  whatever  he  might  have  beeii 
taught  in  the  Genesee  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  kissing,  had  had 
but  few  opportunities  to  learn  there  all 
the  ways  of  women;  John,  I  say,  was 
80  extremely  disconcerted,  and  discom- 
fited, and  experienced  such  shame  and 
distress,  that  his  countenance,  which 
was  always  a  truthful  index  of  his 
thoughts,  betrayed  plainly  the  anguish 
of  his  soul ;  so  Uiat  Lucy  could  not  help 
feeling  a  violent  pity  for  him. 

"  Well,  well,  cousin  John,"  said  bhe, 
in  the  kindest  tone,  and  smiUng  as  she 
extended  her  hand ;  **  tliere's  no  harm 
done,  after  all,  unless  youVe  broken 
your  neck  tumbling  out  of  the  pear- 
tree." 

John  humbly  took  the  little  'white 
hand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
shook  it  awkwardly,  but  did  not  dare 
to  kiss  it,  as  Lucy  supposed  he  would. 
Indeed,  it  didn^t  come  into  his  head  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  been  taught,  with  res- 
pect to  the  matter  of  kissing,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  according 
to  tlie  rude  fashion  prevailing  at  tha( 
time  in  the  Genesee  country.  However, 
Lucy,  the  fittle  witch,  knew  as  well  as 
that  she  was  a  beauty,  that  her  tall, 
well-favored  cousin  was  her  lover,  and, 
as  big  as  he  wa^?,  the  slave  of  her  merest 
whim  and  caprice.  Even  gentle  little 
Ellen,  standing  by,  wonderingly  guessed 
the  truth,  and  blushed  at  her  thoughts ; 
while  Susan  Peer,  whose  suspicions, 
new-born  as  they  were,  had  suddenly 
matured  into  firm  convictions,  smiled 
mischievously ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
she  smothered  a  faint  pang  of  regret  at 
tht;  destruction  of  a  vague  hope,  which, 
till  then,  she  had  not  discovered  was 
alive  in  her  heart.  ^^  I  ain^t  wanted  no 
more,"  said  she,  rather  plaintively  ;  "so 
ril  go,  I  believe.  But,  John,"  she 
added,  as  she  opened  the  garden  gate, 
"vouM  better  come  pretty  soon,  for 
Old  BoVs  tipped  the  shay  over  onto  the 


wood-pile,  and  upsot  it,  and  Miss  Man- 
ners and  Miss  Dashleigh  are  try  in'  to 
onhitch  him." 

At  hearing  of  this  disaster,  John 
hastily  inquired  of  his  cousin  wlieiher 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the 
house  with  Ellen's  assistance ;  and  upon 
being  assured  by  Lucy  of  her  ability  to 
walk  without  any  aid  whatever,  he 
repaired  tp  tlio  back-yard,  where  he 
found  his  mother,  Mrs.  Manners,  and 
Susan,  endeavoring  to  extricate  Old  B4>b 
from  the  shafts  of  the  unfortunate  chaise, 
which  lay  on  its  beam  ends  upon  the 
wood-pile.  The  performance  of  this  ta^k 
he  forthwith  took  upon  Jjimself,  and  tlie 
women  retired  into  the  house.  Having 
unliarnessed  the  horse  and  tnrned  him 
into  the  hme  to  roll,  righted  the  ch:u<e 
and  run  it  under  the  shed,  he  unstrapped 
Lucy''8  trunk  and  carried  it  into  the  hall ; 
though,  by  this  time,  his  hand  began  to 
smart  and  swell.  However,  when  he 
saw  Lucy's  face,in  a  halo  of  bright  curls, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  banisters  of  the 
staircase,  and  hoard  her  thank  him  for  a 
dear,  good,  cousin  John,  and  ask  if  he 
wouldn't  please  bring  the  trunk  up  into 
her  room,  he  forgot  all  about  the  paia, 
and  rejecting  Susan's  proffers  of  assist- 
ance, he  mounted  the  stairs  with  his 
burden,  which  he  would  have  set  down 
at  the  door  of  Lucy's  room  ;  for  he  wii.h 
too  modest  to  enter  that  sacred  apart- 
ment without  further  invitation ;  but 
Lucy  came  and  held  open  the  door,  smil- 
ing so  pleasantly  all  the  while,  and  so  he 
])assed  in  by  her,  and  tinally,  at  her 
direciion,  placed  the  trunk  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  white  bed.  Then  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  went  out^  on  tiptoe^  with- 
out saying  a  word,  for  , there  waa  an 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  innocence  in 
the  place  that  it  seemed  to  him  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
When  he  gut  down  into  the  kitchen 
again,  Susan  bathed  his  hand  in  harts- 
horn, and  told  him  to  hurry  and  get 
ready  for  tea.  So  he  went  over  to  his 
mother's  house  across  the  way,  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  combed  his  luiir,  and 
put  on  his  coat,  and  then  returned  to 
the  big  house,  where,  as  soon  as  he  made 
his  appearance,  everybody  sat  down  to 
the  tea-table,  and  fell  a-talking  of  old 
times,  and  how  he  and  Lucy  and  Ellen 
had  grown. 
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A  BEMINI80KNOE  OF  BEAJIBBOOK. 


I  LOVE  an  old  honse.  There  is  some- 
thing soothing  and  friendly  in  its  very 
decay.  The  dampness  that  hangs  about 
the  parlors,  the  cracks  twisting  through 
the  yellow  ceiling,  and  the  fearless  mice 
that  scratch  and  scamper  behind  the 
wainscot,  afford  rae  a  satisfaction  I 
never  feel  in  the  modern  monuments  of 
newly-acquired  wealth  and  vulgar  taste, 
which  are  fast  superseding  the  solid, 
comfortable  mansions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

To  fulfill  its  whole  duty,  your  old 
house  must  have  a  ghost  and  a  pretty 
woman  to  live  in  it.  But  alas,  for  the 
bacit-sliding  of  the  present!  We  may 
moan  as  we  will,  over  the  weak  eyes 
and  pulmonary  disorders  that  beset  men 
and  women — but  the  degeneration  of 
ghosts  is  a  real  affliction. 

I  knew  what  would  come  of  it  when 
n>eetres  took  to  Webster,  and  spelt  their 
final  syllable  t — e — r.  Who  would  be 
afraid  of  such  a  spectre  as  that— or 
what  could  he  have  to  comraunicnto  that 
would  be  at  all  worth  hearing!  We 
should  naturally  expect  such  a  fellow  to 
exhibit  himself  for  fifty  cents  (private 
sittings  one  dollar),  and  then  deluge  us 
with  his  awkward  flattery  and  common- 
place morality. 

But  a  good  honest  ghost,  who  lives  in 
a  sober  way  in  a  quiet  house  in  the 
country,  commands  my  entire  respect. 
He  has  positively  no  connection  with 
these  vagrant  apparitions  who  are  flying 
about  the  land — visiting  "  circles  "  here 
and  there — making  their  ghastly  jokes, 
preaching  their  feeble  homilies,  and 
blowing  their  tin  fish-horns  into  the  ears 
of  skeptics.  No,  no,  our  old-fashioned 
aristocratic  ghost  (that  it  does  a  man 
good  to  believe  in)  has  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  these  nomadic  impostors. 
There  he  lives  in  his  little  windy  attic, 
or  mopes  about  his  damp  cellar,  and 
dreams  of  the  good  old  times  when  he 
used  to  clank  his  chain  about  the  house, 
and  frighten  the  straggler  who  went  up 
stairs  to  get  a  book,  or  make  the  little 
group  in  the  parlor  siir  the  fire  and  draw 
more  closely  together  as  they  heard  his 
solemn  tramp  in  the  hall.  What  tlirill- 
ing  interest  gathered  about  his  commu- 
nications when,  after  years  of  awful  sus- 
pense, he  deigned  to  indicate  the  old 
well  where  he  liad  sunk  his  treasure,  or 


revealed  (in  the  strictest  confidence)  the 
precise  individual  who  had  defrauded 
you  out  of  your  rightful  inheritance,  and 
the  steps  that  should  be  taken  for  its  re- 
covery. 

Such  a  ghost  as  that  was  worth  know- 
ing. Give  me  one  old  fashioned,  scho- 
larly phantom,  who  must  be  talked  to  in 
Latin,  who  appears  at  the  canonical 
hour  of  midnight,  and,  above  all,  who  ie 
content  to  remain  a  permanent  fixture  in 
your  house — and  1  will  resign  right, 
title,  and  interest,  in  all  add  singular 
tippers,  rappers,  and  trumpeters,  that 
new  revelation  or  old  imposture  can 
conjure  up. 

I  believe  that  Major  Wherrey  values 
the  highly  respectable  Shade  who  is 
said  to  haunt  those  queer  old  attic  pa?- 
sages  that  twist  in  and  out  under  the 
roof  of  the  Bearbrook  mansion,  quite  as 
much  as  any  of  his  more  tangible  pos- 
sessions. 

"  My  dear  Tom,''  he  used  to  say  to  me, 
"  at  the  present  day  I  know  of  but  on© 
criterion  by  wliich  to  examine  the 
claims  of  our  fashionable  neighbors  to 
the  social  position  which  they  claim. 
The  time  was,  to  bo  sure,  when  if  a  man 
kept  a  carriage  with  his  arms  painted  on 
the  door,  and  a  sober  coachman  to  drirs 
him  about  town,  you  might  have  known 
he  was  of  gentle  descent,  and  had  a 
goodly  company  of  ancestors  to  vouch 
for  him.  But  now  everything  is  changed 
— carriages  are  kept  by  people  wIiom 
fathers  drovo  them,  and  arms  have  their 
market  value,  and  may  be  purchased  of 
any  engraver.  There  is,  however,  one 
thing  the  rogues  cannot  counterfeit.  So, 
when  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  anti- 
quity and  consequent  respectability  of  a 
dashing  family,  ask,  not  if  they  keep 
their  groom  or  their  coupe,  but,  whetkar 
they  keep  their  ghost; — ^and  if  thay 
don't,  depend  upon  it  they  are  not  whAt 
they  pretend  to  be." 

The  last  time  that  my  uncle  thus  de- 
livered himself  was  a  year  ago  last  fast- 
day.  Mr.  Barnard,  Kate,  and  myself, 
were  lounging  easily  before  the  fire  (wa 
had  just  come  in  damp  and  sleepy  from 
a  lyceum  lecture)  listening  to  the  strange 
murmurs  of  the  wind  as  it  rattled  the  tia 
spout  that  passed  under  the  eaves,  or 
wandering  about  the  large  chimneys, 
groaned  its  solemn  requiem  over  all  the 
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glowing  liearths  and  sunny  faces  that 
had  once  beamed  upon  tlie  oak  pannel- 
ing  of  the  parlor  where  we  sat — aud 
then  [)assed  out  into  the  darkness. 

'*  I  think  we  must  have  anotlier  back- 
l«>g,"  remarked  Mr.  Barnard,  who  was 
standing  in  a  '* gentlemanly  attitude" 
bol«»re  the  fire,  and  gazing  out  into  the 
roDin  with  liis  usual  complacenoy.  "I 
dou^  feel  like  gt)ing  to  bed  after  that 
Mtroiig  coffee  that  Mrs.  Wherrey  made 
for  the  Sunday-school  children." 

"  Not  for  the  children  but  for  their 
teachers,''  interposed  my  aunt  in  correc- 
tion. I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  Doc- 
tor Drachma's  sewing  circle  should  drink 
their  tea  and  coffee  so  very  strong ;  but 
as  long' as  they  get  it  at  other  places, 
I  must  have  it  so  here." 

*' The  old  excuse  that  would  continue 
every  evil  in  the  world,"  rejoined  Bar- 
nard. '*  How  fortunate  it  is  there  are 
iome  people  brave  euou^'h  to  act  up  to 
tlieir  notions  of  riglit,  without  reference 
to  the  dictA  of  the  httle  community  with 
whom  fortune  has  thrown  them.  Old 
absurdities,  aye,  and  old  iniquities  too, 
linger  on  the  scene  when  the  world  is 
really  tired  of  them,  merely  because  no 
one  has  the  courage  to  rise  up  and  push 
them  off." 

"  But  this  hardly  applies  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  or  narcotics." 

"  Perhaps  not — even  if  we  include  in 
the  latter  class  the  lecture  we  have 
listened  to  this  evening — the  world  has 
not  yet  outgrown  coffee  or  lyceums,  and 
we  may  vainly  look  for  such  millennium. 
But  there  are,  nevertlieless,  many  things 
in  which  we  are  prepared  for  reform,  if 
some  one  would  only  begin  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  very  Sunday-school 
(}'stem  whose  practical  workings  have 
been  exhibited  this  afternoon.  What 
possible  good  can  come  of  such  questions 
as  this  (I  take  the  first  one  I  see  on  open- 
ing the  text- book)— For  what  are  the 
rats  of  the  East  famous  ?" 

"Por-the-length-of-^A^/r-tails-and-the- 
gpeed-of-MdiV-running," — responded  my 
aunt,  admirably  mimicking  the  false  em- 
phasis and  hurried  utterance  with  which 
children  rattle  off  the  information  they 
have  learned  by  rote. 

•*  Very  well,"  said  Barnard,  "  now  if 
I  were  to  vary  the  question  a  little,  and 
aik  you  what  eastern  animal  was  cele- 
brated for  speed  and  tail,  the  chances 
are  that  you  would  bo  utterly  perplexed, 
and  complain  that  there  w^as  no  such 
question  in  the  book.  Indeed  I  tried  the 
experiment  this  afternoon  by  puzzling  a 


poor  little  girl  who — ^before  Doctor 
Drachma  conld  well  pronounce  the  ques- 
tion— What  has  the  camel  sometimes  been 
called? — fluently  responded — The  ship 
of  the  desert.  But  when  I  asko<l  her 
what  animal  had  sometimes  been  called 
the  sh.p  of  the  desert,  the  dear  little 
thing  was  terribly  confused,  began  to  cry, 
and  rather  thought  it  was  an  eastern  rat." 

"  I  cannot  think  Sunday-schools  parti- 
cularly desirable  for  the  class  of  children 
to  be  found  in  Doctor  Drachma^  con- 
gregation," remarked  the  major.  *'  They 
are  made  to  supersede  that  home  in- 
struction and  example,  which  the  p;urent8 
are  fidly  able  to  give,  and  without  which 
all  public  teaching  seems  a  very  empty 
pretence.  Of  course  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  illiterate,  it  is  a  very  diffe- 
rent matter,  I  always  subscribe  most 
heartily  to  any  plan  for  dispensing  reli- 
gious instruction  among  them — and  tried 
my  best  to  persuade  Kate  to  teach  in 
one  of  the  ragged  schools  during  our  last 
winter  in  New  York." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  "I  wish 
you  better  success  next  year;  though  if 
you  use  Drachma's  catechism  I  should 
certainly  advise  some  additions  by  way 
of  appendix.  Why,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  rising 
generation  posted  up  concerning  eastern 
rats,  to  the  exclusion  of  eastern  cranber- 
ries. Let  us  hear  how  some  oriental  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  undertook  to  grow  cran- 
berries in  Palestine,  and  how  inferior 
they  were  to  those  produced  by  Major 
Wherrey  at  Bearbrook." 

As  any  joke  touching  the  precious 
vegetable  production,  to  the  cultivation 
of  which  my  uncle  had  devoted  so  much 
time  and  study,  was  seldom  well  received 
— ^my  aunt  judged  it  best  to  prevent  a 
reply,  by  sending  me  into  the  hall  to 
bring  in  the  back-log  that  Mr.  Barnard 
had  coveted.  "  I  told  John  he  might  go 
and  see  his  cousin  at  Piccoohee  to-night," 
she  remarked  in  explanation,  "and  as 
to-morrow  is  my  washing-day  the 
women  have  gone  to  bed  long  ago— so 
we  must  help  ourselves." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  be  of  service," 
said  I,  advancing  to  the  door,  "  though 
I  must  question  John's  devotion  to  hk 
cousin,  for  his  cow-hide  boots  have  cer- 
tainly been  wandering  about  the  entry 
ever  since  we  came  home." 

"  And  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
movement  I  should  say  that  John  had 
been  drowning  his  loves  or  his  sorrows 
in  some  of  his  master's  punch,"  drily 
observed  Mr.  Barnard. 
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As  I  pas$»^  out  of  the  room,  we  all 
lieard  a  huHvy  sound,  as  of  some  one 
falling  at  full  length  upon  the  painted 
canvaij  floor-cloth; — but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  The  great  hall  etove  threw 
its  dull  red  light  on  nothing  ^ave  the 
picture  ot*  old  Judge  Wherrey  in  his  wig 
and  g'»wii,  and  the  stiff  chair,  glittering 
bravely  with  its  brass-headed  nails, 
tiiat  lie  used  to  sit  upon  when  on 
eartli. 

''John!  John  I"  exclaimed  my  aunt 
hurrying  alter  me,  and  peering  upon 
every  scjuare  incli  of  the  floor,  as  if  John 
was  a  beetle  that  she  feared  to  crush — 
**  Whv,  bless  me,  major,  the  man  is  not 
here!" 

'•  No,"  said  my  uncle  very  calmly,  "I 
knew  he  wasn't  there.  1  could  have 
told  you  what  it  was  at  once — only  I 
was  afraid  we  shonld  offend  it,  and  it 
would  go  off.  This  is  very  pleasant.  I 
am  really  much  gratified." 

''  And  who  or  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  do  all  these  its  refer  to,"  ex- 
claimed J^arnard.  ''^Is  it  a  dog  or  a 
monkey  that  has  been  making  himself 
so  audible?" 

"Oh!  neither,"   said  my   uncle  very 

quietly,  **  it  is  only ofd  ToUiwotte's 

ghost." 

"A  ghost!"  screamed  my  aunt,  and 
threw  herselt"  into  my  arms  for  protec- 
tion— '^Oh!  you  horrid  ab«>minable  ma- 
jor— to  bring  me  to  this  haunted  old 
rat-trap,  and  then  invite  ghosts  to  board, 
and  Siiy  you're  glad  when  they  come. 
Oh  !  dear,  dear,  where  shall  I  go?" 

Upon  consideration  it  struck  Mrs. 
Kate  that  she  might  as  well  stay  where 
sfhe  was — a  decision  to  which  I  had  no 
manner  of  objection.  Indeed  my  faith 
waxv^d  strong  in  a  s|)iritual  manifesta- 
tion which  could  give  such  a  comfort- 
able proof  of  its  reality.  Dick  Horripitts 
Niys  (although  rather  more  coarsely) 
that  it  is  good  fun  to  support  a  pretty  girl 
while  dancing  the  German;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  much  better  fun  to  do 
it  standing  still.  And  I  earnestly  coun- 
sel those  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  such  matters,  to  consider  whether 
a  new  figure  introducing  this  slight 
improvement  might  not  be  generally 
IK)pular. 

We  hurried  back  into  the  parlor — I, 
with  a  log  under  each  arm,  and  Kate 
(being  or  pretending  to  be  very  much 
frightened)  clinging  to  my  skirts — or 
rather  to  the  garment  that  fulfils  their 
purpose  in  a  ma-culiue  wardrobe.  There 
is  surely  nothing  more  taking  than  to  see 


a  pretty  woman  feign  excessive  timidity; 
but  then  she  must  be  really  pretty  to 
carry  it  off — and  I  cannot  recommend 
one  who  is  not  to  try  so  doubtful  an  ex- 
periment. My  aunt,  however,  is  quite 
handsome  enough  to  do  as  she  pleases  in 
this  and  all  other  respects — and  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  fanned,  and  salted^ 
and  soothed  her,  quite  as  zealously  as 
Barnard  and  I  did,  had  you  happened  in 
at  the  crisis. 

*'And  who  was  old  Tolliwotte,  au^ 
what  business  has  his  ghost  here?"  in- 
quired Barnard,  when  our  fair  patient 
was  in  a  condition  approaching  conva- 
lescence. 

"  Colonel  Tolliwotte  '■ — responded  my 
uncle,  in  the  precise  and  measured  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  a  story  to  tell — and 
who  knows  it — "  Colonel  Tolliwotte  was 
the  ancestor  of  Captain  Simon  Tolli- 
wotte, who  owns  the  farm  just  over  the 
river.  He  is  described  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  as  *  ifi  man  who  did  pioke 
out  a  way  to  thrive  in  grace,  and  had 
much  power  of  godliness  to  the  fattening 
of  leane  churches.'  He  is  also  mentioned 
as  '  one  who  loved  well  Our  New  Eng- 
land Ordinances,  and  ever  veered  his 
tongue  against  foreigne  ladies,  ape- 
headed  pullets,  and  all  fashions.'  These 
unprofitable  classes  of  society  he  seems 
to  have  dosed  with  a  composition  the 
old  chronicler  calls  *syrrope  of  reforma- 
tion ;'  but  his  most  famous  exploits  were 
against  the  Indians,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  ^  he  did  often  kill  as  many  as  six 
after  supper,  and  was  greatly  disoipll- 
nated  in  grace.'  It  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prising that  a  gentleman  of  such  singular 
accomplishment  should  have  captivated 
the  affections  of  Dorcas  Wherrie,  the 
daughter  of  old  Retribution  Wherrie, 
who  built  this  house.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
concerning  their  courtship;  but  the  me- 
lancholy event  that  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion is  vividly  depicted  by  contempo- 
raneous authority.  It  seems  tliat  poor 
Tolliwotte  went  out  one  evening  to  take 
his  customary  diversion  with  the  Indians 
— and  promised  to  call  upon  Dorcas  on 
his  way  home.  He  did  call;  but  the 
hapless  lady  never  had  so  unwelcome  a 
visitor.  In  fact,  the  savages  had  at  last 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  entered 
the  house  scalped  (that  was  no  great 
matter,  for  he  wore  a  wig),  and  pierced 
with  several  disagreeable  instruments  in 
several  vital  parts  of  his  body.  Ho 
staggered  about  the  hall  for  some  time — 
just  as  we  have  heard  those  mysterlooi 
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boots  do  this  evening — and  finally  fell 
with  a  crash—just  such  a  crash,  Tom,  as 
we  heard  when  you  opened  the  door — 
and  lay  bathed  in  blood  at  the  feet  of  his 
own  Dorcas." 

My  uncle  paused  for  a  moment,  to 
give  due  eflecL  to  this  dismal  picture, 
an<l  tlins  continued: — 

"  Ever  since  tliat  day  tliere  has  been 
a  tnidiiion  in  our  family  that  tlie  colonel 
was  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  earth  to 
reliear>e  tiie  painful  scene  with  whicli 
his  life  terminated.  Indeed  the  trurh  of 
this  story  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  testimony  of  my  grandfather,  who, 
upon  returning  one  evening  from  a  sup- 
per-party at  the  tavern,  actunlly  surprised 
the  colonel,  Miss  Dorca<,  and  old  Retri- 
bution, going  through  their  aflfecting  ex- 
hibition in  the  front  entry.  Of  late 
years,  since  the  house  has  been  more 
opened  to  the  ^vorld,  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  intcM-esting  party  liave  been  forced 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  attic,  where 
they  have  much  annoyed  my  cooks — 
who  cannot  bo  made  to  understand  the 
great  privilege  of  entertaining  such  aris- 
tocratic com[)any.  But  the  little  event 
of  this  evening  gives  me  good  hopes  that 
they  have  returned  to  the  original  scene 
of  their  sufferings,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  repeat  their  satisfactory, 
though  somewhat  melancholy,  perform- 
ances every  evening  during  the  season." 

*'It  seems  strange,"  observed  Barnard, 
"that  these  ghosts  should  always  wish 
to  go  over  their  most  painful  experiences 
when  on  earth.  One  would  certainly 
suppose  that  the  colonel  would  prefer  to 
repeat  the  feliciious  moment,  when  ho 
rose  from  his  knees  the  accepted  lover 
of  Dorcas,  or  when  he  had  the  luck  to 
bag  a  brace  of  Indians  at  a  shot.  But 
this  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  ma- 
nifestations, ancient  and  modern.  I  have 
seen  mediums  thrown  into  all  sorts  of 
convulsions  to  represent  the  final  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  who  professed  to 
animate  them." 

*'I  think  it  is  almost  sacrilege,"  said 
my  uncle,  **  to  mention  these  authentic 
and  respectable  apparitions  in  the  same 
breatli  with  an  imposture  so  transparent 
and  silly  as  modern  spiritualism." 

*'  You  speak  like  one  who  has  not  ex- 
amined the  matter,  but  is  ready  to  lake 
up  the  cry  of  the  street  or  [)ress  about 
A  subject  of  which  he  is  wholly  unin- 
formeil,"  retorted  Mr.  Barnard.  '*  Spir- 
itualisin  may  be,  and  in  my  opinion  w, 
a  delusion  ;  but  an  imposture  it  certainly 
is  hot.    The  alleged  phenomena,  though 


in  many  cases  exaggerated  and  distorted, 
do  undoubtedly  take  place.  And  we 
have  no  right  to  call  our  neighbor  weak 
or  silly,  because  his  mind  is  convinced 
by  evidence  that  fails  to  satisfy  our  own. 
I  am  acquainted  with  many  spiritualists, 
as  I  am  with  many  Catholics  and  Calvin- 
isls,  whose  peculiar  tenets  of  fuiih  I  can 
by  no  means  accept,  yet  upon  whose 
judgment  and  information  in  indilft;rent 
matters  I  have  the  greatest  reliance. 
Nay,  more ;  I  can  feel  the  highest  re- 
spect for  men  who  are  brave  enough  to 
advocate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
truth,  undeterred  by  loss  of  social  caste, 
or  tlie  jeers  and  mockery  with  which  the 
world  always  receives  those  who  seek  it* 
improvement  in  any  novel  or  unauthor- 
ized way." 

**  Well !  I  shall  hear  of  you  as  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  all  these  signs  and 
wonders.  When  people  begin  to  talk  fO 
about  it,  they  soon  come  uohlly  up  to 
the  mftrk,  and  swallow  any  absurdity  a 
diseased  imagination  can  invent." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  never  be 
ctmverted  to  spiritualism,  because,  wiih 
a  cortain  amount  of  evidence,  1  believe 
I  could  be  converted  to  that,  or  anything 
else.*  But  I  will  say  this — that'  after 
having  caret uUy  read  every  book  of  any 
note  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  new 
revelation — after  having  done  a  goodly 
amount  of  that  "investigating"  for 
which  spirituali.-ts  clamor  so  loudly — [ 
am  infinitely  further /r<?///  believing,  than 
I  was  before  beginning  my  inquiries. 
And  this  is  not  because  I  have  not  seen 
many  in>tances  of  that  clairvoyant 
thought-reading  which  must  be  accepted 
as  an  established  fact^  but —  Well,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  detail  all  my  reasons 
just  now,  and  just  here,  so  they  shall  be 
kept  for  some  long  morning,  when  you 
a>k  for  them." 

"It  is  very  strange  wo  Iiave  not  h.ad 
the  spirits  here  yet,"  said  my  uncle. 
"They  had  a  great  run  at  South  Wex- 
ford and  Ponkussett ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  skipped  Bearbrook." 

"  They  will  be  upon  you  somo  time  or 
other  when  you  least  expect,  them,*'  re- 
joiued  Barnard.  "  The  whole  town  will 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  furious  excite- 
ment. People  will  abandon  their  busi- 
ness and  their  pleasure  and  tip  the  tables 
from  niorning  to  night.  Doctor  Drach- 
ma will  preach  a  series  of  sermons  against 
it,  and  five  or  six  famihes  will  become 
indignant  and  sell  their  pews.  One  or 
two  people  may  pt)ssibly  become  insane 
from  over-excitement — and  then  the  epi- 
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(lerafo  will  gradually  pOvSS  off  like  tho 
Rinall-pox  or  yellow^fever,  and  the  world 
will  go  on  very  much  afi  before.  I  have 
»e<*«  matters  take  jirecisely  this  coai*se  in 
more  places  than  one." 

"  We'.l,  well,  all  is,  whenever  we  are 
favore*!,  I  sliall  expect  you  and  Toni  to 
ooine  down  liere.  Yonr  experience  will^ 
bo  of  intiiiito  use  in  interrogating  our 
visitors." 

We  both  promised  the  major  that  we 
wonld  certainly  come,  and  were  about 
to  expatiate  on  the  satisfaction  weshoidd 
take  in  such  a  visit,  when  my  aunt,  with 
a[i  exclamation  of  terror,  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  mysterious  singing^  that  ap- 
peare<l  to  come  from  the  cellar  immedi- 
ately beneath  us. 

"  Doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  men  chop- 
l)ing  wood,"  said  the  major. 

*•  It  can  be  no  man^''''  exclaimed  ray 
aunt,  "for  I  locked  the  cellar-door  and 
have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  knew  that 
John  woidd  be  out  to-night  and  did  not 
think  it  was  best  to  leave  it  open." 

"  It  can  surely  be  no  gho>t,"  said  Bar- 
nard, '•  for  I  never  heard  of  one  who 
sang,  except  the  ombre  di  Xin^  in  Semi- 
raiiiide." 

"  Be  still  a  minute,  and  let  us  try  to 
distinguish  the  words,"  urged  the  major. 
**  If  it  has  any  connection  with  the  ap- 
paritions of  tills  evening,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  Some  old  Gregorian  chant." 

"  Du  dar,  du  dar,"  sang  the  voice  be- 
neath, **I  went  to  tlie  race  with  a  pock- 
et full  of  tin,  but  soon  come  back  with 
my  hat  knocked  in.     Oh,  du  dar  da." 

"  Wliy,  good  gracit)us,  it's  old  Netles- 
wing,"  cried  my  aunt.  "  lie  must  have 
been  locked  np  there  all  the  afternoon. 
Why  doesn't  he  knock  to  get  out?'* 

''  Du  dar,  du  dar,"  ascended  in  reply. 

*•  Somebody  ought  to  go  and  let  hira 
np,"  said  Kate — and  she  looked  hard  at 
me.  **  I'm  sure  /can  never  go  through 
that  entry  again  I" 

••  And  I  can  never  find  the  collar-door 
alone,"  I  responded.  "  Among  all  those 
queer,  d  irk  passages  that  lead  out  of  the 
kitchen,  I  irhould  not  discover  the  right 
one  in  a  twehemonth." 

**Suppo>o  wo  all  go  in  a  body,"  advised 
Barnard,  **  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
defy  Tolliw^otte,  even  if  he  brings  all  his 
Indians  along  with  him." 

The  major  thought  the  suggestion  a 
good  one,  and  volunteered  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  as  bearer  of  the  astral  lamp. 
Barnard  and  myself  marched  as  alijU'de- 
camp  to  my  aunt ;  and  in  this  order  we 
passed  into  the  entry. 


"I  don't  see  any  blood,"  said  my  nncle, 
pausing  to  examine  the  pattern  of  the 
floor-cloth.  "  It  would  have  been  very 
satisfactory  if  Toll!  wotte  could  have  left 
a  few  drops—just  to  show  that  it  was 
really  him." 

**  Perhaps  he  is  coming  back  to  supply 
the  omission,"  said  Barnard.  ^'  There  is 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  blowing 
and  scraping  at  the  other  end  of  the 
entry." 

We  stood  aghast  as  the  mysterious 
sounds  alluded  to  struck  our  ears ;  and 
ray  aunt  very  near'y  fainted,  as  a  square 
portion  of  the  floor  a  few  feet  from  where 
we  stood  rose  from  its  place,  and  admitted 
a  bushel  basket  of  cranberries  into  the 
hall.  The  cranberries  were  followed  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Xetleswing, 
who  was  gradually  continued,  until  we 
surveyed  a  pair  (»f  covv-hi<le  boots,  very 
similar  to  those  Colonel  T«»lliw^otte  must 
have  had  on  during  his  last  interview 
with  Dorcas. 

*'Well,  now,  who  would  ha*  thought 
o'  this?"  said  Netleswing,  rather  startled 
at  finding  so  many  specUitors  to  his 
ascent.  "  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  I  thought 
you'd  all  gone  to  lectur'  and  carr'd  off 
the  cellar  key,  so  I've  been  tuguMU  at  this 
pesky  old  trap-door  that  hasn't  been  used 
for  nior'n  twenty  year,  just  to  get  at 
them  cranberries,  that  wanted  pickia' 
over  like  all  time.  Cranberries  I  >'po8e 
you  know,  Mr.  Tom,  when  they're  just  a 
little  mite  touched  and  can^t  keep,  is 
about  the  most  fatteniu'  thing  for  liogs 
there  is  a-going.  Why,  them  sars'ges 
sent  down  to  you  last  November  were 
made  out  o'  cranberry-fed  pork,  and  they 
Mvevejicst — well,  I'll  say  they  couldn't  be 
beat,  nohow!" 

The  mysterious  steps,  the  cra<li  (pos- 
sibly the  trap-door  as  it  descended  over 
the  head  of  Mr.  Netleswing),  admit  a 
certain  sort  of  explanation.  But  if  the 
reader  is  willing  to  accept  that  explana- 
tion, and  give  up  Dorcas  and  her  lover, 
and  old  Retribution,  for  Netleswing  and 
a  basket  of  cranberries — he  is  not  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be.  When  Barnard 
attempted  to  account  for  the  curious 
phenomena  of  the  evening  in  some  such 
manner,  we  treated  him  with  the  con- 
tempt he  deserved. 

A  gentleman  interested  in  spiritual 
literature  borrowed  my  uncle's  note- 
book, and  prepared  and  published  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter; 
though  1  feel  it  my  duty  t«j  correct  two 
slight  errors  that  have  crept  into  his 
otherwise  authentic  narrative,  by  assur- 
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ing  the  reader  that  at  no  period  of  tlie 
eveDing  was  the  major  sustained  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  Barnard  did  not 
mount  a  table,  and  gaUop  fuiiously  about 
the  room.    In  every  other  respect,  I  am 


most  happy  to  oorrobora^  the  little 
work  in  question,  and  so  commend  it  to 
the  perusal  of  all  candid  inquirers.  Yoa 
will  find  it  pleasant  reading  for  the  tint 
day  of  this  present  month  of  April.* 


LIVING    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Children  in  Town  and  Country— A  Mistake  about  a  Lady— The  >f cnagerle  I    Amusement  for  Chndr^n— Win- 
ter Scenery— Another  Amusement  for  Children— Sucker  Fishing— General  Washington. 


r?  is  a  good  thifig  to  have  cliildren  in 
the  country.    Children  in  the  country 
are  regular  old-fashioned  boys  and  girls, 
not  pocket  editions  of  men  and  women 
as  they  are  in  town.     In  the  metrop(.li9 
there  is  no  representatitm  of  our  species 
in  tlie  tiiilpole  state.     The  word  "lad" 
has  become  obsolete.    Fast  young  men 
and  fast  young  women  repudiate  the  ex- 
istence of  that  respectable,  antique  insti- 
tution, childhood.     It  is  different  in  the 
country.     My  eldest  does  not  call  me 
"  Governor,"  but  simply  Father;  and  al- 
though in  his  ninth  ye.-ir,  still  treats  his 
mother   with    some    show   of   respect. 
Our  next  boy  (turned  seven)  has  pre- 
maturely given  up  smoking  rattan ;   and 
our  four-year-old  girl  is  destitute  both  of 
afftctatioii  and  dyspepsin.     As  for  the 
present   baby,  his  character  is  not  yet 
fully  developed,  but  having  observed  no 
symptoms  of  incipient  depravity  in  him 
up  to  this  time,  we  begin  to  believe  tlie 
country   is  a  good    place  for   children. 
One  tiling  about  it  is  certain,  children 
in  the  country  get  an  immense  deal  of 
open-air-training  that  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable in  town.     A  boy,  a  girl  brought 
up  '^  under  glass"  (to  use  a  horticultu- 
ral  phrase)  is  apt    to   "  blow"   prema- 
turely, but,  although  it  is  rather  rough 
culture,   still   I  think  the  intluence  of 
rocks,  rivers,  leaves,  trees,  buds,  blossoms, 
birds,   fresh  air,   and   blue  sky,  better, 
upon  the  undeveloped  mind  of  a  child. 


than  that  of  a  French  nurse,  no  matter 
how  ex[>erienced  ho  may  be.  /  think 
so,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  ii 
mortifying  about  it.  When  our  friends 
come  up  from  town  with  their  young 
ones,  our  boys  and  girl  look  so  fat  ana 
gross  beside  them,  that  we  have  to  blush 
at  the  visible  contrast.  Mrs.  Pepper- 
grass,  our  respected  relation,  brouglit  up 
her  lif tie  girl  the  other  day,  a  perfect 
French  .  ^mbow  so  far  as  dress  went,  and 
there  they  !>at — ihajKiite^  pale  Parisiecne 
of  four  years,  and  the  broad  chested, 
chubby,  red-cheeked  nistic  of  the  same 
age,  with  a  frock  only  diversified  by  the 
holes  scratched  in  it,  and  a  clean  dimity 
apron  just  put  on,  yrit\\  a  gorget  of  fruit 
marks  on  the  breast  that  spoke  plainly 
of  last  summer — there  they  sat,  side  by 
side,  cousins  both,  and  who  would  have 
known  it.  ''  My  dear,"  said  I,  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgra«;s,  after  our  respected  re- 
lative had  departed,  "did  you  observe 
the  difference  between  those  children? 
one  was  a  perfect  little  lady,  and  tlie 
other" — ''Yes,"  interrupted  *Miv.  Spar- 
rowgrass,  "  I  did ;  and  if  I  had  liad  a 
child  behave  in  that  way,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  anywhere.  That  child 
did  nothing  but  fret,  and  tease  her  mo- 
ther for  cake,  from  the  time  ^he  came  in 
the  house  till  she  went  out  of  it.  Yes, 
indeed,  our  I^)uise  was,  as  yon  say,  a 
real  little  lady  beside  her  " 


*  Speaking  of  this  present  month  of  April,  reminds  me  of  the  past  month  of  March,  and  thtU  reminds  me 
that  I  meant  to  say  a  word  of  a  great  injusUce  that  was  done  me  (or  possibly  somebody  elae)  in  the  Inst  num- 
ber of  this  periodical.  I  sent  Mr.  Putnam  a  Uttle  account  of  a  cranberry-party  down  in  theise  pnrts,  which 
made  its  appearance  hand  in  hand  with  another  llttte  account  of  a  ThanlcHgivlng-pHrty,  apparently  by  sonus 
old  pMUleman  who  contributes  to  the  Magasine.  How  th«  mi^9take  occurred,  I  could  not  conceive,  nntil  I 
learned  that  both  the  papers  had  been  mailed  from  Bearbroolc,  and  that  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were 
furw.irded  by  Uie  same  individual,  they  had  been  placed  tof^ether.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  the  Aral  mnat 
havu  been  by  Barnard  (he  is  the  only  person  down  here  at  all  likely  to  write  such  a  thing),  and  as  I  bare  do 
wish  to  run* off  with  his  fame,  or  pocket  his  cheque,  I  beg  to  declare  tliat  the  papers  were  In  no  wise  con* 
nected,  and  should  have  been  printed  sepeu'ately. 
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Finding  that  I  had  been  misunder- 
stood, I  kept  silent.  I  do  not  icnow  any- 
thing so  sure  to  prevent  controversy  as 
a^ileuce,  especially  in  the  country. 

"  Speech  ii  silver,  lilence  is  golden.'* 

There  is  one  institution,  which,  in  a 
ciiil(i\s-c\  e  point  of  view,  possesses  a  ma- 
jesty and  beauty  in  the  country  alto- 
gether unappreciable  in  a  large  city.  I 
alhule  to  the  Menagerie  1  For  weeks, 
juvenile  curiosity  has  been  stimulated 
by  pictorial  representations  at  the  D6p6t 
riud  Pust-uffice.  There  is  the  likeness  of 
the  man  who  goes  into  the  Ciige  with 
the  wild  beasts,  holding  out  two  im- 
mense lions  at  arms'  length.  There  is 
the  ginilte  wiih  his  neck  reaching  above 
a  lofiy  piilm  iree,  and  the  boa  constrictor 
with  a  yawning  tiger  in  his  convoluted 
ejubrace.  If  you  observe  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  ^mall  fry  collected  in 
front  of  a  iall  of  this  description  in  the 
rural  distriots,  you  will  see  in  each  and 
all,  a  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  eye, 
expressive  uf  wonder. 

"  Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise," 

are  diildren^s  bedfellows,  and  the  infan- 
tile pulse  reaches  fever  heat  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  elephant.  At  last  he 
comes,  the  ''Aleph"*  of  the  procession  I 
swinging  his  long  cartilaginous  shillelah 
in  solenm  concord  with  the  music. 
Then  follow  wagons  bearing  the  savage 
animaU  in  boxes  with  red  panels ;  then 
a  pair  of  cloven-footed  camels;  then 
other  wag«  )ns  all  mystery  and  red  panels ; 
then  pie-bald  horses  and  ponies,  and 
then  the  rear  guard  of  the  caravan  drags 
its  slow  lengtli  along.  ''  My  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  ''  we  must  take  the 
children  and  go  to  the  menagerie.^' 
This  hcemed  a  reasonable  request,  and 
of  course  we  went.  When  we  ap- 
pn>uched  the  big  tent  we  heard  tlie  mu- 
bic  of  wind  instrHiuents,  the  sound  of  a 
gong,  and  the  roaring  of  lions.  This  di- 
vided our  juvenile  party  at  once,  one 
half  wanted  to  go  in,  and  the  other  half 
wanted  to  keep  out ;  Mrs.  Sparrviwgrass 
joined  the  seceders,  and  in  consequence, 
we  separated  at  the  entrance  of  tJie  can- 
vas edilice.  When  we  got  in  we  heard 
that  the  lion  tamer  had  tiuished  his  per- 
formance, and  that  the  elephant  liad 
t>eeu  arou[id,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
ol'  sport  going  on  in  tlio  ring — the  mon- 


key was  riding  on  his  pony.  At  this 
announcement  the  young  ones  were 
immensely  excited,  and  tried  to  get  a 
peep  at  it,  but,  although  I  held  them  ap 
at  arms*  length,  they  could  see  neither 
monkey  nor  pony.  Then  I  tried  to 
work  a  passage  for  them  to  the  front, 
but  the  ring  being  invented  with  a  border 
of  country  people  thirteen  deep,  this 
was  out  of  the  question.  So  I  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  crowd  di>persed,  and 
to  keep  the  young  Sparrowgrasses  in 
good  Iminor,  I  held  them  up  and  let 
them  read  the  signs  on  the  top  of  the 
cages.  "  Royal  Bexoal  Tiger," 
**  Black  Liox  fkom  Nubia,"  "  Yellow 
A8L\Tic  Liox,"  '^  The  Gnu,"  *'  Whitk 
Polar  Bear,"  &c.,  &c.  By  and  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  announced  the  close 
of  the  nerformance,  and  the  dense  mass 
of  people  became  detached,  so  we  made 
our  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the 
elephant.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  saw  a 
general  rush  towards  us,  and  we  heard 
somebody  pay  that,  "'something  had 
broke  loose  1"  Not  being  of  an  inqui- 
sitive turn  of  mind,  I  did  not  ask  what 
it  was,  but  at  once  retired  under  a 
wagon  load  of  pelicans,  and  put  the 
young  Sparrowgrasses  through  a  door 
which  1  made  in  the  side  of  the  tent  with 
my  pruning  knife.  The  people  poured 
out  of  the  big  door  and  from  under  the 
edges  of  the  tent,  but  they  had  not  run  far 
before  they  stopped,  and  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries.  Some  said  it  was  the 
polar  bear,  whereupon,  several  respec- 
table looking  men  suddenly  climbed 
over  a  fence ;  others  said  it  was  a  mon- 
key, at  which  all  the  boys  set  up  a 
shout.  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  cash- 
taker  had  much  to  do  wiOi  re.storing 
confidence.  He  stood  there,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent,  smoking  a  cigar  with 
imperturbable  firmness.  So  we  all  con- 
cluded to  go  back  again  and  sec  the  rest 
of  the  show.  When  we  got  to  the  door 
we  found  ihe  entrance  fee  was  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  represented  that  we  had 
been  in  before.  "  That  may  be,"  re- 
plied the  cash-taker,  "  but  we  don^t  sell 
season  tickets  at  our  establishment." 

Finding  the  discussion  was  likely  to  be 
violenti  upon  this  point,  I  retired,  with 
some  suspicions  of  having  been  slightly 
swindled.  When  I  got  home,  Mrs.  8. 
asked  me  "  if  I  had  seen  the  elephant?" 
I  told  her  the  whole  story.  "  Well," 
said  she,  *•  that's  just  the  way  I  thought 
it  wouhl  be.     I'm  glad  I  did  not  go  in." 


•  Aleph,  the  first  lettor  of  thu  Hebrew  alphabet. 
nd  hence,  the  name  Alfph-atU. 


Probably  Um  elephant  vat  the  first  thing  Adam  mv, 
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It  seems  to  me  the  conntry  is  mftrvel- 
IoubIv  beautiful  in  winter  time.  The 
number  of  l)riirlit  days  and  moonlij^lit 
nights  is  surprisinir.  Tfit  sky  is  not  loss 
blue  in  January  tlian  in  Juno,  nor  is  a 
winter  landscape  without  its  charms. 
The  lost  verdure  of  the  woods  is  com- 
perjsntod  by  the  fine  frost-work  woven 
in  the  delicate  tracrery  <'f  the  trees.  To- 
see  a  noble  forest  wreathed  in  icy  pcms, 
is  one  of  the  transcendental  irlories  of 
cri-ation.  You  look  thr«)U{;^h  long  arcades 
of  iridescont  light,  and  the  vision  lias  an 
awful  niMJesty,  c;>mparod  with  which, 
the  most  brilliant  cathedral  windows 
pale  their  inetlectual  fires.  It  is  the 
crystal  palace  of  Jehovah!  AVithiu  its 
sounding  alleles  a  thought  oven  of  the 
city  seems  irreverent.  We  begin  to  love 
the  country  more  and  more. 

"Tte  dewy  morn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even, 
With  »uns«.'t,  and  its  gorgeous  inintstors, 
And  solemn  midniglit's  tinpling  vilvntnoMS  ; 
And  HUtuinii'H  liollow  sighsi  in  the  sore  wiH>d, 
And  winter,  rob-.ng  with  jmre  snow  an<i  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  grey  grafts  aii>l  b:iro  l)ouglis ; 
And  spring's  voluptuous  panlinga  wh«n  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses." 

Here  you  begin  to  apprehend  the  won- 
derful order  of  creation,  the  lengthening 
days  after  the  winter  solstice;  all  the 
phenomena  of  meteoric  machinery,  every 
change  in  the  wind,  every  change  in  the 
temperature;  in  the  leafless  trees  you 
see  a  surprising  variety  of  f(»rins.  The 
rmple,  the  oak,  the  chestnut,-  the  hicko- 
ry, the  beech,  have  each  an  architecture 
a*  distinct  a-*  those  of  the  five  orders. 
Then  the  spring  is  tardy  in  town,  but  if 
you  have  a  hot-bed  in  the  country,  you 
see  its  young  green  firstlings  bursting 
from  the  rich  mould  li>ng  before  the  city 
has  shaken  olF  the  thraldonj  of  winter. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  March  I 
heard  there  was  to  be  some  sport  on  the 
Nepperhan  in  the  way  of  fishing,  so  I 
took  my  young  ones  to  see  it.  The  Nep- 
perhan  is  a  historical  river — the  Tiber 
of  Yonkers.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  forty  yards  from  the  lltidson, 
then  proudly  turns  to  the  right,  then 
curves  to  the  left,  nndinfact  exhibits  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mississij)i>i  with- 
out its  turbulence  and  monotony.  It 
was  a  cold  day  in  spring,  the  air  was 
cliill,  the  sky  grey,  the  Palisades  still 
ribbed  with  snow.  As  we  approached 
the  stream  wc  saw  that  a  crowd  had  cnl- 
lected  on  the  deck  nf  n  wrecked  C'»al- 
barge  moi.red  close  to  the  bank,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  bank  opposite  to  the 
barge,  a  man   was  standing,  with  one 


boot  in  the  water,  holding  np  the  end  of 
a  net  stretched  across  the  tide.  The 
other  end  of  the  net  was  fastened  to  the 
barge,  and  the  bight,  as  the  sailors  say, 
was  in  the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  there  stood  upright  a  fair,  portly- 
looking  man  of  good  pro>encc.  His  face 
looked  like  a  weather-beaten,  sign-hoarl 
portrait  of  (  eneral  Washington  with 
white  whiskers.  He  was  looking  up  the 
stream,  which  from  tJiis  i)oint  made  a 
ru>h  for  the  south  fbr  about  one  hundred 
feet,  then  gave  it  up,  and  turned  ott'duo 
e^st,  around  a  clump  of  bushes.  W?iat 
particular  animosity  General  Washing- 
ton had  to  this  i»art  of  tlie  stream  I 
could  not  imngine,  but  he  was  damning 
that  clump  of  bushes  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  a  better  c:iuse.  I  never  lieard  such 
imprecaticms.  The  oaths  fl^w  from  hi» 
lips,  upstream,  as  the  sparks  fiy  from  an 
express  li»comotive  at  midniglit.  Dr. 
Slop's  remarks  concerning  the  knuts  in 
the  string  of  the  L'reeu  bag  of  surgical 
instruments,  beside  them,  was  like  ten- 
der pity.  Such  ill-natured,  uncharita- 
ble, unamiable,  mordacious,  malignant, 
pitiless,  ruthless,  fell,  cruel,  ferocious, 
proscriptive,  sanguinary,  unkind  execra- 
ti»)ns  were  never  fulminated  against  a 
clump  of  bushes  before.  By-and-by  a 
flat-boat,  tilled  with  men,  turned  thect>r- 
ner  and  came  broadside  down  stream. 
The  men  were  splashing'! lie  water  on 
every  s-ide  of  the  flat-boat  t«»  drive  the 
fish  towards  the  net!  They  hai  oars, 
sticks,  boards,  boughs,  and  branches. 
Then  I  understood  General  Wasliingion. 
Ho  had  been  ofl^ended  because  the  flat- 
boat  was  behind  time. 

Now  it  was  all  right:  I  saw  a  placid 
expression  spreading  over  his  weather- 
beaten  countenance,  as  a  drop  of  oil  will 
spread  over  rough  water,  and  mollify  its 
turbulent  features.  The  flat-boat,  or 
scow,  was  long  enough  to  stretch  almost 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  hliouts  and 
spla-^hos  were  frightening  the  fish,  and 
below  us,  in  the  water,  wo  coultl  occa- 
sionally see  a  spectral  sucker  dartiug 
hither  and  thither.  I  looked  again  at 
General  Washington.  He  had  untied 
the  end  of  the  net,  and  was  holding  it  in 
}iis  hand.  His  face  expressed  intense  In- 
ward satisfaction — deej) — not  vain-glt>ri- 
ons.  Near  and  neju"er  swept  the  broad- 
side of  the  boat,  down  stream  waa  the 
net,  between  botli  the  accumulating  fish. 
General  Washington's  hand  trembletl — 
he  was  getting  excited.  Here  it  cornea, 
close  upon  us,  and  then,  by  the  whiakers 
of  the  Great   Mogul!  ono  end   of  the 
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scow  grouiulo<l  on  titc  opposite  bank, 
the  bow  roimdcil  t'l,  and  caJ.  tiali,  perch, 
bull-hoiul,  lunl  sucker,  darted  through 
the  pap.  and  nia  ie  tracks  Ibr  the  nio>t 
Mtcluded  parts  ol'  tlie  Ncpperhan!  But 
be  who  hcdd  the  net  was  equal  to  the 
i'iiierj[;cnoy — he  cursod  the  boat  out  at 
rij;ht  angles  in  instant — a  small  minority 
ol"  the  !ish  still  remained,  and  tlicso  were 
tlriven  into  ihc  net.  Geii^-al  Wiwliing- 
ton,  with  an  iinpiil^o  like  th;it  of  a 
Titan  n)of.ing  up  an  o.ik,  pulled  up  his 
on-.l,  the  net  split,  and  every  spe- 
cimen t>t"  ieht!iyv)l.).L'y  clipped  through 
I  ho  rent,  and  made  a  bee-lino  I'or  tho 
lluiUon ! 

**  Nary   (ishl"  said  an   innocent  by- 
stander.     General    Washington   turned 


an  oyo  upon  him  that  was  like  a  Drum- 
mond  light,  dro;»ped  tho  net,  took  oflf 
his  hat,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  that 
individual  such  an  account  of  his  birth, 
parontjjgo  and  family  connections  from . 
the  earlie-t  settlement  of  Westchester 
County  to  the  present  time,  that  a  pa- 
rental regard  for  the  cars  of  the  young 
Sparrowgra^sii,  induced  me  to  'hurry 
them  olf  the  coa'.-baigo  in  tho  quickest 
kind  of  time.  J>nt  long  after  the  sceno 
wjis  out  of  sight,  1  could  he;ir  rolling 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky  Palisades,  tho 
reverberations  of  the  bi;;  oaths,  the  reso- 
nant shadows  of  the  huge  anathemas, 
that  had  been  the  running  accompani- 
ments to  the  sucker  fishing  on  the  Nep- 
perlian ! 


ABBOTT'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


TIIE  career  of  Napoleon  Boiiaparte  is 
not  only  one  of  those  incxliausiible 
themes  which  will  ever  intere-t.  the 
human  mind,  but  is  a  subject  which 
demands,  on  the  part  of  the  historian, 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
lications.  Any  man,  especially  in  tl.o-e 
times,  is  preiUni[)tuous  who  undertakes 
tlie  task  of  portraying  the  deeds  and 
influence  of  Naptdeon,  who  is  not  sus- 
tained by  sucli  attainments ;  and  he  who 
does  not  make  a  real  contribution  to  this 
field  of  imjuiry — who  does  not  add  to  our 
positive  know^ledge  of  liis  subject,  hai 
failed,  whatever  may  bo  said  of  tho 
interest  he  excites  among  ordinary  read- 
en. 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  hU  recent  work,  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
among  a  certain  cLiss  of  readers,  and  lie 
has,  therefore,  earned  the  fame  of  success. 
And  whatever  questionable  opinions  ho 
has  advanced,  he  cannot  i)robably  bo 
Accused  of  insincerity.  He  has  done  his 
best,  and  made  a  very  readable  book; 
bince  his  stylo  is  fair,  and  his  pages  are 
tilled  with  entertaining  anecdotes. 

Nevertheless,  of  all  tho  popular  works 
Tvhich  have  recently  come  from  tho 
American  pre>s,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Abbott's  history  of  Napoleon  is  one  of 
the  least  creditable  as  an  intellectual 
production,  and  one  of  tho  most  excep- 
tionable on  moral  grounds.  IIo  hiLs  not 
only  pandered  to  popular  i)rejudice?,  but 
liai  snuwn  a  singular  obtusene^  to  great 


moral  distinctions.  We  thougliL  the  day 
wa-^  [fast  for  idolatry  of  military  kuc- 
ces-cs,  and  mere  Titanic  streiiijth  without 
reference  to  the  object-^  to  wliieh  it  ujay 
be  diri'Cted.  But  Mr.  Abbott  has  made 
a  de:ni-god  of  a  u\nn  whom  the  euligbt- 
ene<l  pjirt  of  the  Freneli  n-ition  regards 
as  the  overt  inner  of  con-tit  utioual  free- 
dom, and  whom  the  Chri-tians  of  other 
countries  have  been  taught  to  c-nsider  as 
great  in  c\il  a-  he  v.as  in  good.  lie  has 
undertaken  to  rrm.»ve  our  English  pre- 
judices, and  eniighten  us  as  to  tlie  fault- 
less cxeellenc;.-  of  a  man  who  kept  the 
civilized  wurliV  in  commotion  and  fear 
for  nearly  a  qna:ter  of  a  century.  Na- 
pt»leon,  aeeording  to  him,  neiiher  com- 
mitted blunder.-,  nor  crimes.  All  he  did 
was  philanthropic,  n  eful,  good,  designed 
to  benefit  mankind,  and  contribute  to 
human  happine-s.  lie  was  a  sort  of 
Providence  on  tijo  earth,  dispensing' 
favors,  and  puni.shing  injustice,  and 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  lie  was  an 
incarnation  of  all  goodness,  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  promote  peace  and  goo<l  will  to 
men.  Never  have  we  read  such  an 
uninterrupted  strain  of  fuNome  panegyric 
of  any  mortal  from  the  beginning  to  tho 
close* of  his  career — defying  all  the  laws 
of  historical  criiici.-m,  insulting  our  un- 
derstandings, and  making  a  mockery  of 
our  moral  sense.  The  i)lackei;t  atrocities 
aro  palliated  and  excused  ;  nor,  in  tho 
whole  history,  do  wo  find  a  single  lino  of 
downriLjht,  earnest   reprobation  of  any 
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act  of  tlie  warrior  whom  ho  has  taken 
for  his  idol.  We  know  of  no  hniiian 
being  whom  pliilosojihical  history  can 
speak  of  in  uniniti^Mted  praise  or  censnre; 
but  it.  jjcems  from  Mr.  Abbott,  that  one 
faiihloss  and  bonefic-'nt  mortal  did  arise 
in  tlio  la-^t  generation  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  peace  and  justice  upon  the 
earth. 

Our  author  begins  with  tracing  back, 
a**  idolators  giMiirally  i\i\  the  dc>cent  of 
liis  hero  from  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  enumerates  the  early 
anecdote-;  of  Ids  lilial  piety  as  well  as  the 
indications  of  his  future  fame.  "  There 
were  no  tendencies  to  cruelty  in  his 
nature,"  though  he  loved  to  n)imic  war, 
and  "deliglite<l,  in  fancy,  to  sweep  away 
tlie  emhattled  host  with  dischariies  of 
grape  shot,  and  witness  the  dying  and 
the  di-ad  c«>voring  the  gnmnd."  There 
w:L<  nothing  wrong  in  his  chil'ihood,  and 
he  spend-i  his  days  in  sylvan  solitude^, 
revoking  in  '*the  visions  which  aro-e 
befon-  the  expanding  energies  of  his 
wonderful  mind,*'  or — 

"  Sport  in  J?  wltli  .Vniarylli^  In  the  shade. 
Or  with  llie  tangles  of  Ncacra's  hair." 

At  last  the  pensive  boy,  who  had  formed 
ft  romantic  attachment  to  a  fair-haired 
maiden  that  nothing  cnuld  eradicate  or 
divert,  is  sent  to  a  military  school,  where, 
snubbed  by  ari.-tocratic  companions,  ho 
accpiiies  a  heroic  disdain  of  rank.  The 
ami  ible  y<mth,  in  whose  bosom  were 
**  no  malignant  pas.-ions,''  says,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  **  I  hate  those  French,  and 
will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in  my 
power."  Tlnis  was  engendered  his 
"  early  love  for  republican  insiituticms  " 
— a  h)Ve  which  ^eems  to  have  pursued 
him  in  af:er  life,  not  merely  under  the 
torrid  ^•kie'«  of  Egypt,  but  amid  the  frozen 
siiows  of  Russia,  where,  in  his  republican 
zeal,  he  would  chastise  the  CV.ar. 

However,  at  this  milirary-schofd  of 
Brienne,  the  yt)nng  Napoleon  was  a 
prodigy  of  attainments  and  industry  as 
well  as  a  faultless  model  of  reproachless 
chivalry,  cherishing  in  an  infidel  age 
**  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  just  ccmcep- 
tions  of  right  and  wrong."  He  is  also  a 
marvel  of  eUxpience,  both  in  writing  and 
s]>eaking,  »o  that  his  words,  reminding 
one  *'of  tlaming  missiles  ejected  from  a 
vidcano,"  captivate  both  veteran  oflScera 
and  aristocratic  ladies.  Even  the  Abb6 
liaynal  listens,  entranced,  to  the  '^  bril- 
liant iK>wers  of  Ids  mcuicuUn^  imagina- 
tion."   At  last^  he  receives  the  appoint- 


ment of  Fecond-li6Dton*nt  in  a  reinment 
of  artil'ery,  and,  although  "Ids  fine  head 
was  devehiped  dispropi*rti<»nably  wit:; 
his  small  stature,"  yet  *Miis  femiuine  pro- 
portions, when  arrayed  in  uniforn:, 
cause  witty  ladies  to  declare  that  he 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  ^  Pusei  in 
bi»otfi.'"  But  the  mngnauimous  yoan;: 
olVicer  is  n(»t  <ifrended,  and  lie  pre^onts  to 
the  mirthful  maidens  "an  elegantly 
bound  co])y  of  Puss  in  BocjI*."  In  su<:ii 
anecdotes,  the  admiring  author,  with  the 
critical  sagacity  of  a  Niebnhr,  sees  the 
presages  of  his  flituro  fame. 

Wo  do  not  want  to  detract  fn>m  the 
creilitable  and  promising  character  of 
Napoletm  as  a  youth,  nor,  at  this  time, 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  his 
genius  and  exploits.  We  admit,  \x\^m 
the  ont-et,  his  marvellous  Uilents.  and 
still  more  marvellous  successes— his 
greatness  in  war  and  in  peace — his  bril- 
liant serviet^s  tt>  the  State,  and  his  just 
claims  to  fame.  Our  limits  forbid  a 
dissertation  on  Napoleon.  It  is  our  ob- 
ject, in  this  connection,  to  show  only 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  present* 
this  greatness,  these  services,  and  this 
fame.  We  place  Napoleon  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  great  men ;  we  only  object 
to  unmitigated  panegyric,  and  wonld 
like  t.o  see  some  approximation  to  criti- 
cal analysis,  on  the  part  of  his  biogra- 
phers. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Abbott  in  all 
the  stages  of  hi*  hem's  progress  from  the 
scliool  of  Brienne  to  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
where  he  first  <listinguished  himself  in 
military  afitiirs.  His  talents  were  eariy 
developed  and  rewarded  ;  and,  partly 
from  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  partly  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  abiliiies,  he  is  entrusted  with  tiie 
charge  of  defending  tho  Natiomd  Chw- 
vention  when  tliis  body  was  menaced  by 
a  Parisian  mob.  Tho  republican  ardor 
of  the  ycuing  soldier,  it  seems,  had  be«n 
somewhat  damped  by  the  tein|>estunrs 
exce.<«^s  of  the  Uevolution,  of  '\^'hidi  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  he  becomes  the 
advocate  «»f  law  and  order.  Nor  liad  his 
services  at  Tonhm  receive<l  so  8pee<ly  a 
reward  as  the  impatient  philaothntpist 
had  expect<^d,  so  that  he  had  rof^igned  his 
commission,  lia<l  returned  to  Paris,  was 
disgusteil  with  human  nature,  ^looked 
like  a  madman,"  perhaps  as  liis  nephew 
hx>ked  in  li*iidon,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philipi>e,aud  "abandoned  himself  to 
the  expulsive  ]K)wer  of  a  new  affection.** 

At  last  a  chance  was  offered  to  this 
unhappy  philanthropist,  pining  away  in 
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his  denire  to  do  good,  And  he  sncceeds 
"witli  grape-shot,  and  restores  the  rei^n 
of  law.  Tliis  %r>a»  ft  service,  nnd  we  take 
plfu^nre  in  rnuking  honorable  mention 
of  it,  since  hy  his  energy  lie  had  saved 
the  oonventi«»n  and  rolled  back'  the 
waves  of  anarchy. "  Tins  service  was  the 
true  cominoncoinent  (►f  his  preat  career, 
arid  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
I  Jut  Mr.  Abbott  mildly  observes  that 
**  Na[»olcon  never  coa-ed  to  regret  the 
(KM'iirrence,  and  tried  to  torjiet,  and  have 
others  forget,  tiiat  he  had  ever  deluf^ed 
the  streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen."  No  indiurnant  invectives 
escape  from  Mr.  Abbott  in  view  of  the 
massacre  of  Jalla,  or  the  butcheries  of 
Horodino ;  but  when  Na])oleon  really 
rendered  a  service  to  the  cause  of  order 
mid  constitutional  freedom,  ho  di-^conrses 
with  all  the  mock  humanity  of  a  Social- 
i.st,  and  could  make  us  believe  that  Na- 
poleon regretted  an  act  whidi  was  not 
only  a  duty  but  a  pood  fortune. 

For  this  sj)lendid  service  Napoleon 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  plorii»u-ly  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  who  had  contemplated  the  in- 
vasion of  the  i^oil  of  France,  when 
France  was  strnpplinp  for  the  rights  of 
man.  lie  returns  to  i^ari-*,  covered  with 
gl«iry,  as  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the 
savior  of  his  country,  and  we  sympathize 
with  his  success,  for  he  hnd  proved  him- 
self a  peiMUs  and  a  benefactor. 

For  this  second  great  service  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  new  army  for  the  inva- 
Bion  of  Egypt.  How  does  Mr.  Abbott 
treat  this  third  labor  of  the  modern 
lit-rcnles  ? 

Was  the  inv.i-ion  of  Egypt  a  politic^il 
necessity  ?  Did  Egypt  menace  the  liber- 
ties of  France  or  of  Europe  ?  Was  it 
iieccH^ary  even  to  gain  possession  of  that 
Cimntry  in  order  to  ward  off  any  attack 
of  England  in  that  quarter  of  the  world? 
Or,  was  the  inva>ion  an  act  of  ambition 
nnd  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement? 
Was  it  not  promptefl  hy  Inst  of  concmest, 
to  extend  French  influence  in  the  Eitst, 
and  rival  England  in  colonial  acquisi- 
tions, and  only  to  be  justilied  by  the 
0aino  argument  as  Alexander  could'  urge 
for  puslung  his  conquest^s  into  India? 
Napoleon  himself,  wearied  with  his  life 
in  Paris,  said,  *'  We  must  go  to  the  East, 
•where  there  are  six  hundred  millions  of 
juen.'' 

The  desire  to  conqner  Oriental  mo- 
njLrcbioi)  and  rear  np  a  gigantic  empire 
in  the  East,  was  his  eariiest  and  most 
cberished  dream.    Nearly  all  historians 


speak  of  tliis  Egyptian  expedition  m  a 
most  ambitious  adventure — not  merely 
to  extend  French  conquests,  but  to  head 
off  England  herself. 

Mr.  Abbott  says,  "  the  expedition  of 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  magnifii»ent 
enterprises  which  human  ainbition  ever 
achieved,"  in  order  "  to  establish  in 
India  governments  which  would  respect 
the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  peo])le,''  In  proof  of  this  he  (j notes 
one  of  Napoleon V  bulletins,  "  People  of 
Egy]>t,  I  am  come  to  restore  your  rights, 
and  revive  the  tr^ie  worship  of  Moham- 
med," and  Mr.  Abbott  adds,  with  all  the 
philoeJOphical  calmness  of  a  llnllam,  "It 
was  an  interesting  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  Napoleon  that  he  respected 
all  religions  as  necesMties  of  the  human 
mind."  Such  even  is  his  faith  in  Napo- 
leon\s  beneficence  that  he  continues, 
"had  he  but  succeeded  in  his  designs,  it 
is  probable  that  Egypt  would  have  been 
a  civilized  and  prosperous  land,  with 
villas  of  elegance  and  refirurnent  embel- 
lishing the  meadows  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  would  have 
echoed  with  the  hum  of  liappy  industry, 
and  opulent  cities  would  have  sprnnir  up 
where  the  roving  Ikdouin  now  meets 
only  desolariim  and  gloom."  Now  if 
this  is  not,  to  say  the  le.i<%  most  utterly 
wild  and  urjfourided  speoulnti<m,  then 
we  do  not  know  what  the  English  lan- 
guage Tueans,  Ala-J,  ft)r  the  cau<e  of 
humanity!  Nap(»leot»  failed,  and  the 
poor  beni edited  and  (ipi)ressed  heathen 
of  the  Oriental  worid  are  still  in  their 
bonds  and  superstitions  I 

We  do  not  so  much  object  to  the  puer- 
ilities of  Mr.  Abbott— the-e  are  good 
fur  children — his  book  is  pr«>fe<sedly  writ- 
ten for  the  young — as  we  do  to  his  dis- 
reg.ard  for  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  career 
of  unscrupulous  ambition  bold  up  to  ad- 
miration, or  disguised  under  the  veil  of 
])bilant!iropy  and  love  for  republican  in- 
stitutions. We  prefer  to  call  things  by 
their  right  name«^ — andntion  wo  like  to 
call  ambition,  and  hypocrisy,  hypocrisy ; 
and  we  do  violence  to  our  moral  feelings, 
and  disregard  the  higher  interests  of 
truth,  when  we  endorse  such  absurdities 
as  Mr.  Abbott  presents  as  an  excuse  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

Napoleon  returns  to  Paris,  having  al- 
most miraculously  escaped  the  English 
cruisers,  covered  witli  new  glory  as  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  thanks  to  those 
mendacious  and  audacious  bulletins  from 
which  the  renders  of  trashy  novels  in 
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thefto  times  might  learn  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  puffing.  We  will  not  comment 
on  the  i)alls,  the  fetes^  the  illuminations, 
the  ringing;:  of  bel].>»,  tlie  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rejoicings — tlic  delirium  of  joy  with 
"wliich  the  hero  of  Aboukir  wa**  greeted 
by  the  people  of  Franco.  These  are 
tlie  rewards  of  conquerors  to  stifle  the 
accusing  voices  of  conscience.  These 
are  the  devices  which  the  demon  of  war 
lias  ever  made  use  of  to  blind  the  infa- 
tuated idolators  of  military  heroe<^.  The 
** conquest  of  Egypt''  paved  the  way 
for  the  dictatorship ;  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott 
asserts,  for  the  hero  "to  rescue  Franco 
from  anarchy,"  when  there  was  no  other 
anarchy  than  rival  factions  seeking  to 
monopidize  i)ower.  The  empire  was 
the  prey  of  the  strongest,  perhaps,  and 
as  the  strongest  (?wi///^  to  rule,"  according 
to  Mr.  Carlylo,  Napoleon  was  justified 
for  overturning  the  constitution  whicli 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  had 
framed,  and  the  nation  itself  had  ac- 
cepted. 

" NapolC' m,''  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ''form- 
ed no  conspiracy  against  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  never,  surely,  would  rob 
France  of  her  Revolution.  Ho  was  too 
conscientious  U)  intrigue  for  the  sove- 
reign power.  Yet  even  (mr  author  goes 
on  to  relate  liow  he  bribed  Lefebvre — tho 
commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  by  a  pre?rent  of  the  sword 
he  wore  at  tho  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
how  he  intrigued  with  tho  various  heads 
of  parties;  how  he  contrived  that  the 
leading  military  chieftains  should  pay 
their  court  to  him  at  the  saiive  hour  on 
the  famous  Uth  of  November ;  and  how 
the  coup-cTetat  placed  him  on  a  dictator's 
throne  by  the  name  of  Fr>t  Consul. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  here — amiable 
and  charitable  hi.-^tnrian  that  thou  art- — 
all  the  deeds  of  th.it  day  were  black,  but 
tho  chief  actor  of  those  deeds  was  whito 
— he  was  innocent  a^  a  child;  his  I'raud 
was  simplicity,  hie  trcastm  was  benevo- 
lence, and  all  for  the  good  of  France. 

Thus  Napolecm  saved  his  country 
again,  and  carried  everything  before 
him  by  the  fascinating  charm  of  military 
renown.  O!  tliou  clear-sighted  and  im- 
partial critic,  verily  thou  art  a  second 
Daniel,  to  reveal  justice  and  moral  wis- 
dom. Step  out,  0  learned  judge,  and 
receive  the  ])laudits  of  the  Ca3sars  and 
Cromwells  of  the  world — of  all  tyrants 
wlio  have  overturned  cx^nstitutions  on 
tho  plea  of  revolutionary  neces-^ity. 
True,  the  nation  approved  of  the  usur- 
pation, and  voted  ir,  after  it  had  taken 


place.  Would  it  not  liave  been  more  in 
accordance  with  our  notions  of  republi- 
canism, if  the  nation  had  voted  the  con- 
sulate hfare  Napoleon  decreed  it,  and 
before  the  representatives  of  the  law 
were  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  when  protest 
would  have  been  madness.  Since  power 
and  empires  belong  to  the  strongest, 
perhaps  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  equally  justifiable.  The  giddy  cri)wd 
cried  amen  in  view  of  their  own  degni- 
datit)n,  yet,  neverthelcas,  freedom  gave 
one  piercing  cry  to  lieaven  for  venge- 
ance, and  expired  amid  the  blaze  ofjetf* 
and  illuminations.  The  usurper  Unyk  up 
his  residence  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  commenced  his  reign  as 
the  autocrat  of  Franco — or  as  Mr.  Alibott 
would  say,  as  the  defender  of  republican 
institutions. 

We  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  Na- 
poleon as  a  sovereign  ruler,  until  he  be- 
came intoxicated  by  his  victories,  and 
the  enormous  elevation  he  had  reached. 
He  did  seek,  doubtless,  to  develop  tho 
resources  of  France,  to  make  roA'irf,  build 
monuments,  repair  fortification-*,  restore 
credit,  employ  talent,  reward  geniu«, 
compile  laws,  and  adorn  his  capital.  Ho 
sought  to  add  the  laurels  of  Augustus  to 
tho  more  dazzling  fame  of  Julius.  He 
wished  to  reign,  surrounded  like  Li>uii« 
XIV.,  with  artists,  philosophers,  and 
scliobirs,  adoring  representatives  of  ra>ik 
and  learning,  wlio  should  burn  before  bis 
throne  their  perpetual  iucenso.  Like 
numy  other  despots,  he  was  kind  to  all 
who  did  not  defy  his  power.  He  re- 
warded his  idolators  magniiicently,  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  reigned  widely 
and  firmly.  Ho  also  wished  for  peace, 
certainly  until  he  had.  c-onsolidated  his 
power.  And  it  would  have  been  wise 
for  England  to  have  let  him  alone. 
Providence  would  have  taken  care  of 
the  results  of  the  Revolution. 

But  did  he  continue  to  be  the  gtiar- 
dian  angel  of  the  best  interests  of  Franoet 
Did  his  consuhite  satisfy  him,  even  after 
his  brilliant  lUilian  oamjmign,  the  nas* 
sage  over  tho  Alps,  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, the  recovery  of  Italy,  the  liumilia- 
tion  of  his  foes  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
his  second  usurpation,  the  seizure  of  an 
imperial  crown,  and,  with  it^  the  revival 
of  those  antiquated  pageantries  which 
tho  Revolution  had  repudiated  V 

What  has  Mr.  Abbott  said  in  jnsti- 
fication  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien,  the  repudiation  of  his  wife, 
tho  subversion  of  ancient  monarohiea, 
the  insults  he  heaped  on  other  poten- 
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tatea,  the  invasions  of  Spam  and  Raasia, 
and  the  nmbitions  resohition  of  estab- 
li.shing  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  a  uni- 
versal military  monarchy?  Oliristen- 
dora  has  pronounced  tliese  to  be  great 
crimes,  and  we  must  have  cogent  argu- 
ments to  wipe  awiiy  their  disgrace.  We 
do  not  want  any  pretty  anecdotes  here, 
how  he  gave  smiles  to  ruined  courtiers, 
and  gold  to  broken-iiearted  widows. 
Humanity  demands  some  convincing  and 
overpowering  reasons  for  these  mons- 
trous evils.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
conferred  blessing.-*,  if  these  were  can- 
celled by  sub^quent  calamities.  We 
cannot  forgive  a  man  who  l)as  indicted 
on  our  cause  an  irreparable  wound, 
simply  because  he  was  once  our  friend. 
The  verdicts  of  enlightened  reason  will 
never  be  in  his  favor. 

What  are  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, in  relation  to  the  heartless  and 
troacberons  murder  of  one  of  the  most 
irreproachable  of  the  fallen  Bourbons, 
which  occurred  during  the  Consulate? 
He  maintains  tliat  he  meditated  a  con- 
spiraov  against  the  life  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, but  where  is  the  evidence  ?  Does 
Mr.  Abbott  bring  forward  anything  to 
prove  it?  Can  he  prove  more  than  that 
Napoleon  6us[)ected  such  a  crime?  The 
truth  is,  he  hated  and  feared  the  Bour- 
bons, and  determined  to  root  them  out 
of  Europe,  as  if  he  wore  an  oriental  des- 
pot. And  the  heir  of  the  Condds  was 
the  only  one  wliom  he  could  seize,  and 
)iim  only  by  invading  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  tearing  him  from  his  homo  as 
men  kidnap  slaves.  And  him  Napoleon 
kidnapped,  and  executed  like  a  malefac- 
tor. 

Tlie  only  expression  we  can  find  in 
tlie  history  condemnatory  of  this  act  is 
this: — "The spirit  is  saddened  in  record- 
ing these  terrible  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood;"  but  he  immediately  adds,  that 
"it  is  Buri>rij^ing  that  Napoleon  could 
have  passed  through  a  career  so  won* 
derftil  and  so  full  of  temptation,  with  a 
diaraoter  so  seldom  sullied  by  blemislies 
of  despotic  injustice."  And  with  these 
philosophical  remarks,  one  of  the  most 
inexcusable  of  all  crim68,  that  of  mnrder, 
ia  summarily  dismissed.  Nothing  in- 
dignant escapes  the  author,  and  in  the 
lenity  of  Ids  sentence,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Senator,  who,  on 
bearing  that  one  of  his  slaves  had  oom- 
'mitted  a  willful  murder,  mildly  remark- 
ed that  he  should  surely  be  punished  if 
he  repeated  the  offence ! 

The  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Bonr- 
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bona  agiunat  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
"  roused,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  "  republican 
France,  to  increased  efforts  to  consoli- 
date the  new  government."  So  Napo- 
leon, in  order  to  gratify  republican 
France,  consented,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, to  place  upon  his  brow  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  as  if  his  life  would  bo  more 
free  from  the  danger  of  assassination  as 
Emperor  than  as  Consul  I  If  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  meant  for  children,  we 
j)rotest  aguinst  the  falsehood;  if  it  is 
meant  for  intelligent  readers,  it  is  an  in- 
sult. Who  does  not  know  that  the  Se- 
nate, which  decreed  that  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte be  named  emperor,  was  com- 
posed of  his  creatures,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple and  the  army  to  whom  he  appealed 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  act,  were  his 
idolators  and  slaves  1  And  did  not  Na- 
poleon know  that  other  crowned  heads 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  signal  of  new  wars  which 
must  deluge  Europe  in  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions? Where  was  his  republican  zead, 
or  his  benevolence,  or  his  patriotism,  in 
wading  to  a  thn»ne  through  seas  of 
blood  ?  True,  it  was  no  concern  of  Eng- 
land, Austria,  or  Russia,  that  he  should 
assume  any  title  which  the  French  were 
ready  to  grant.  But  the  penalty  was 
before  him  for  tlie  gratification  of  his 
vanity — wars,  conflagrations,  and  ulti- 
mate ruin.  He  took  the  risk,  and  reaped 
the  i)enalty,  but  not  until  the  victories 
of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  Eylau,  wafted 
his  tiame  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Abbott,  however,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  charity,  put  this  construction  on  the 
motives  of  Napoleon :  "  he  hoped  that 
Europe  would  be  conciliated  by  the 
change,  since  tlie  allied  monarchs  enter- 
tained apprehensions  that  republican 
principles  might  extend  through  their 
dominions."  We  are  tempted  to  lay 
down  our  pen  and  laugh  at  this  superla- 
tive nonsense.  Europe  feared  Napoleon 
as  the  apostle  of  republicanism,  and  Na- 
poleon, to  silence  the  fears,  became  him- 
self an  emperor  I  As  well  might  Brutua 
kill  Ca)sar,  because  he  feared  Caesars 
infiuence  in  promoting  democracy  1 
Neither  Ocesar  nor  Napoleon  was  am- 
bitions I  -  _.,  J. 
No  sooner  had  the  peace  of  TUsit 
given  the  emperor  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  plans  of  universal  empire,  than  he 
oast  his  greedy  eyes  upon  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  resolved  to  annex  it  to 
his  sway.  The.unhappy  dissensions  be- 
tween the  old  king  Charles  IV.  «nd  hU 
ohildren,  iavored  hia  designs.  ^  Frenoa. 
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armies,  nnder  Tarious  pretences,  invaded 
Spain,  and  tbo  royal  family,  seduced  to 
Bayonne,  found  tlietnselvea  the  prisoners 
of  Napoleon,  and  tbey  preferred  luxnrv 
and  self-indnlgfonce  to  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  warfare.  Joseph  Bonaparte  be- 
came king  of  Spain,  and  tlie  exasperated 
and  indignant  Spaniards,  aided  by  Eng- 
land, conjinenced  that  desolating  insnr- 
rociion,  which  did  not  end  until  the  ar- 
mies of  Wellington  had  given  the  first 
great  check  to  him  who,  in  his  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrogance,  had  said,  *'  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Imman 
nnderstanding  for  any  one  to  dream  of 
resisting  ine."  He  himself,  at  St.  Hele- 
na, admitted  the  blunder  he  had  made, 
and  remarked  to  Las  Ca<as  ''  that  it  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  calamities  of 
France."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Alison,  "  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world, 
blackened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of  wick- 
edness, to  be  found  a  more  atrocious  sys- 
tem, of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  dissimulation, 
than  that  by  which  Napoleon  won  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula." 
But  an  Englishman  is  prejudiced.  Ali- 
son is  a  bigoted  old  fogy.  Only  an 
American  is  capable  of  sitting  as  umpire 
in  this  matter,  or  as  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
"  only  in  America  can  an  impartial  his- 
tory bo  written."  Not  even  a  French- 
man is  fitted  for  the  task ;  but  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  a  cloudless  reason,  and  such 
Taried  and  extensive  literary  attainments, 
that  he  ah>ne  is  capable  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon — he  alone  has  the 
qualities  of  a  judge  and  critic — he  alone 
can  see  things  as  they  are— he  alone  has 
had  the  means  of  investigating  these 
dark  and  complicated  historical  ques- 
tions I  And  what  is  the  response  of  tho 
American  oracle?  *'If  Napoleon  had 
decided  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand, ho  would  have  been  grossly  recre- 
ant to  his  own  principles  in  upholding 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  despotisms  earth 
has  ever  known.  Standing  before  the 
world  as  the  advocate  of  freedom,  he 
would  have  left  a  stigma  on  his  name 
which  could  never  have  been  effaced. 
In  self-defence  he  took  from  the  Bour- 
bons that  power  which  they  were  striv- 
ing to  use  for  his  own  destruction,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  Peninsula  com- 
menced." To  such  potent  arguments  no 
response  is  necessary.  "What  a  pity  that 
8o  noble  a  scheme  as  the  regeneration  of 
S^)ain  should  have  failed ! 

But  since  Mr.  Abbott  sees  nothing  in 
Napoleon  but  benevolence,  and  love  of 
freedom,  and  personal  disinterestedness. 


how  does  he  get  over  the  repudiation  of 
his  wife,  the  noble  and  generous  Joseph- 
ine, who  was  the  maker  of  his  fortune^ 
and  who  loved  her  husband  with  a  fidel- 
ity and  intensity,  of  which  no  one  has 
ever  spoken  but  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage of  admiration.  True,  he  appreci- 
ated this  love,  and  honored  the  charac- 
ter of  the  empress,  caused  the  Pope  to 
celebrate  the  ntiptials  a  second  time,  and 
even  consented  to  her  coronation,  wrute 
her  perpetually  the  most  affectionate  let- 
ters, and  gave  all  the  proof  which  fo 
selfish  a  man  could,  of  the  warmth  of  his 
own  affections.  Yet  on  this  glorious  and 
accomplished  woman  he  inflicted  the 
most  heart-rending  of  all  cruelties,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  publicly  to 
the  ruin  of  her  hoi)es,  and  the  wreck  of 
her  happiness,  the  greatest  sacrifice 
which  mortal  woman  has  ever  triumph- 
antly passed  through. 

Mr.  Abbott  admits  that  "it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  immutable  laws  of  God, 
and,  like  all  wrong-doing,  however  seem- 
ingly prosperous  for  a  time,  promoted 
final  disaster  and  woe."  But  why  add 
that  "Napoleon  unquestionably  felt  that 
he  did  right."  Can  a  man,  instructed 
in  Christianity,  violate  tho-'e  laws  which 
it  pronounces  to  bo  imnmtablo  a^  those  of 
God,  and  feel  that  he  is  doing  right  ?  Is 
this  a  doctrine  to  teach  the  young? 
And  why  take  pains  to  quote  all  the  mis- 
erable apologies  of  French  writers  for 
this  blasting  infamy  ?  Napole<m  wanted 
an  heir,  did  he  ?  Why  not  select  one  of 
his  hopeful  nephews  ?  No,  he  mi:st  re- 
pudiate the  woman,  sprung  like  hira 
from  humble  origin,  and  ally  himself 
with  an  imperial  family.  His  pride  and 
devouring  ambition  must  be  more  fully 
gratified,  and  Josephine  becomes  his  vic- 
tim, and  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Surely, 
"  in  America  alone  can  an  impartial  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  be  written  !" 

We  now  come  to  consider  Mr.  Abbott's 
treatment  of  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
Napoleon's  crimes — the  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia. This  ^^ great  democratic  chief  ^^  is 
represented  as  being  forced  into  the  war 
with  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  gold 
and  intrigues  of  England,  a  country  upon 
which  the  author  vents  all  the  bitterness 
that  seems  to  exist  in  his  loving  and 
charitable  nature.  "  It  was,"  says  he, 
"  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  oppres- 
sion." "  It  was  the  struggle  of  the 
friends  of  popular  rights  against  the  par- 
tisans of  tho  old  feudal  .aristocracy." 
Therefore,  "  calling  together  his  allies, 
Prussia,    Austria,    Italy,"    &o.,    among 
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whom  of  course  wcro  no  friends  of  feu- 
dalism, aristocracy,  or  despotism,  "  the 
king  of  the  commons  "  "  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  500,000  men,  all  ready  to 
follow  his  guidance  with  enthusiasm  " — 
to  proclaim  liberty,  we  suppose,  to  the 
serfs  of  lius.«ia,  and  plant  colonies  of 
emancipated  Cossacks  on  the  plains  of 
Moscow.  lie,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
a  sort  of  Robespierre,  clothed  with  the 
armor  of  an  Alexander,  was  only  war- 
ring against  despotism,  and  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  deranged  "by  the 
tncroacliments  of  Ku3i>ia.  Had  he  but 
succeeded,  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice 
would  have  commenced,  the  Hon  and 
the  lamb  would  have  been  seen  side  by 
side  lying  dowri  together,  and  the  great 
consummation  of  human  happiness 
would  ba7o  hoen  accomplished. 

"  For,"  of-id  Kapoleon  at  St.  Ilelena, 
"  Parid  then  would  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  world,  and  my  old  age  would 
Imve  been  consecrated  in  visiting  every 
corner  of  my  empire — in  receiving  com- 
plaints, redressing  wrongs,  founding  mon- 
uments, and  doing  good." 

Thus,  Napoleon  himself  admits  his 
own  boundless  ambition  to  revive,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  recollection 
of  liome.  "This,  said  he,  was  my 
dream."  And  a  pretty  innocent  dream 
it  was — to  head  an  aniiy  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  men,  gathered  out  of  all 
the  continental  nations  whom  ho  had 
subdued,  and  to  lead  them  over  frozen 
snows  to  victory  and  plunder,  until  no 
enemy  should  be  left  in  Europe  capable 
of  withstanding  him.  The  invading 
hosts,  however,  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
Oo<i,  only  served  to  dye  the  rivers  with 
their  blood,  and  whiten  the  soil  with 
their  bones. 

Nothing,  however,  escapes  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Abbott  derogatory  to  the 
fame  or  character  of  his  hero,  even  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  most  astonishing 
scheme  of  maddened  ambition.  This 
horrible  campaign,  which  no  true-mind- 
ed man  can  contemplate  to  the  end  of 
time  without  a  shudder,  is  only  a  be- 
nevolent mission  to  give  liberty  to  Po- 
land, equal  rights  to  Cossacks,  and  moral 
grandeur, to  the  French  nation. 

But  wo  cannot  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther. We  are  tilled  with  feelings  of 
mingled  disgust,  pity,  and  indignation. 
"We  have  no  heart  to  follow  our  author 
in  his  chapt<jr8  on  Napoleon's  fall,  exile, 
death,  and  burial,  nor  on  the  restoration 
of  his  remains  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Seine, 
*^  which  ho  loved  so  well."  and  where  he 


now  lies — where  he  will  probably  for 
centuries  he,  in  granite  and  in  marUe 
vaults,  in  comparison  with  whose  mag- 
nificence, the  tombs  of  the  Ca)sars  are  as 
mounds  of  clay. 

Our  concern  is  not  with  Napoleon. 
His  history  vindicates  his  fame.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  biographer  who  has  en- 
dorsed his  worst  acU^,  i)alliated  his  trea- 
cheries and  cruelties,  excused  his  blun- 
ders, and  glorified  his  name  in  every 
variety  of  undignified  panegyric.  The 
ambition  of  Napoleon  was  philanthro- 
py; his  heartlessness  the  dictate  of  a 
comprehensive  policy,  and  his  selfishnesa 
the  result  of  enlarged  political  wisdom. 
No  great  moral  truths  are  enforced  in 
view  of  mistakes  and  crimes.  The  fean 
and  injured  dignity  of  nations  are  de- 
nounced as  selfish  desires  to  preserve 
feudal  and  aristocratic  distinctions,  and 
their  final  rising  to  vindicate  their 
wounded  honor  and  restore  their  cher- 
ished nationalities,  are  painted  with  tJbe 
single  view  of  showing  their  revengeful 
fury  in  crushing  a  man,  when  misfor* 
fortune  had  overtaken  him,  who  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  race,  and  the  name  of 
all  names  of  which  humanity  has  Uie 
greatest  retisou  to  be  proud. 

And,  throughout  the  work,  England 
comes  in  for  an  exhaustless  subject  of 
abuse,  as  if  all  the  de})ravity,  since  the 
original  transgression,  were  centered  in 
those  aristocratic  families  who  were 
among  the  bitter  enemies  of  Napoleon. 
England  has  her  faults — and  we  would 
not  shield  them.  England,  too,  wa» 
punished  for  the  interference  she  as- " 
sumed  in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution. 
England  still  has  the  misfortune  to  pre- 
serve many  of  the  injustices  of  feudal 
ages.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  England  is  the  foe  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  In  her  lovely  retreats  are 
still  sheltered  those  patriots  whom 
France  will  not  tolerate  on  her  soil. 
She  is  still  tlie  asylum  of  persecuted  ex- 
iles w^ho  could  not  live  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  With  all  her  feu- 
dalities and  aristocracies,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that,  in  England,  there  is  no 
imperial  despotism — no  army  of  spie8| 
no  system  of  ^'is-sports,  no  shackles  on  the 
press,  no  inquisiior'al  police,  no  alliance 
with  Jesuits,  no  religious  persecution, 
no  preponderance  of  military  power. 
We  have  spent  liappy  years  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  the  sub- 
stantial elements  of  liberty,  of  truthful- 
ness, of  progress,  and  of  moral  elevation. 
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England  stands  as  far  ahead  of  France, 
although  the  shade  of  Napoleon  still 
hangs  OS  a  spell  over  the  land,  as  the  an- 
cient Puritans  surpassed  the  Jesuits  in 
all  those  qualities  which  ennoble  man, 
or  support  the  cause  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. 

In  rcEjard  to  the  style  and  literary 
merits  oV  Mr.  Abbott's  history,  we  have 
a  few  closing  words  to  add.  The  book 
is  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  for  it 
abounds  in  anecdotes  and  stories,  and 
never  soars  beyond  popular  appreciation. 
It  \^  written  in  language  that  all  children 
can  understand.  It  is  as  full  of  agreeable 
twaddle  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  As 
written  originally  for  a  popular  maga- 
zine, such  light  reading  should  not  be 
too  severely  criticised.  But  since  he  as- 
pires to  republish  liis  work  for  another 
class  of  readers  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
Literary  fame  is  not  perpetuated  by 
children,  or  the  unreflecting  people  to 
whoso  prejudices  he  has  yielded,  and  to 
whose  tastes  he  lias  pandered.  Nor  can 
tlie  people  themselves  read  over  again 
the  pleasant  puerilities  which  amused 
their  vacant  houi*s,  when  the  chapters 
only  periodically  appeared.  In  two 
large  volumes  there  is  rather  too  much 
gf  sweet  things.  Even  children  may 
nauseate  after  too  bountiful  a  feast  of 
sujorar  candy,  just  as  older  people  turn 
away  fr9m  milk  and  water,  or  ginger 
pop.  True,  the  history  never  descends 
to  vuli,'arity  or  coarseness.  There  is 
even  a  sort  of  mock  refinement  about  it. 
Jt  gossips  pleasantly,  though  in  diluted 
language,  those  frivolous  anecdotes 
which  fnrgotten  authors  detailed  to  a 
former  generation.  It  discourses,  flip- 
pantly, yet  mildly,  a«*  if  to  a  chuss  of  girls 
whose  tender  training  forbids  the  ap- 
preciation of  other  than  very  easy  les- 
sons. No  harshness,  no  savage  invective, 
no  scornful  sarcasm,  escapes  from  the 
punctilious  author.  The  book  cannot 
be  censured  for  bitterness  or  spleen, 
<»xce{)t  against  British  aggression.  It  is 
ftiU  rather  of  ecstatic  admiration — a  sort 
of  pe<lantic  admiration  of  strength  and 
heroism — a  kind  of  womanly  panegyric 
of  masculine  energy.  There  is  notliing 
about  it  which  is  rude,  or  ^^,\y^  or  vulgar, 
except  in  its  prejudices.  There  is  not  an 
exi)ression  in  which  a  delicate  young 
lady,  from  tlie  pretentious  famiHes  of 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  may  not,  with 
propriety  repeat,  as  from  her  mamma. 
All  id  its  decorous,  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
course in  a  pulpit  eulogizing  the  majesty 


of  Satan,  not  indeed  in  Miltonio  laa* 

guage,  but  in  attractive  baby  talk  to 
Sunday  school  children.  Nor  are  there 
in  it  dry  words  that  burn.  It  is  oot  re- 
deemed eveD  by  fire,  or  strength. 

But  it  is  popular,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  us  to  be  discreet.  Well,  let  it 
have  its  day.  We  have  done  our  duty. 
We  have  discharged  an  unpleasant  ta4k, 
because  we  think  it  is  time  to  utter  oar 
indignant  protest  against  the  pernicious 
moralities  of  our  unsliackled  press.  We 
have  no  ill  feeling  against  the  author 
personally,  since  we  are  not  lionored 
with  his  acquaintance.  We  simply  have 
endeavored  to  expose,  what  wo  h<mestly 
believe  to  bo  the  dangerous  influence 
of  the  book  on  those  for  whom  it 
is  professedly  designed.  On  the  minds 
of  men  we  have  no  fear  of  its  insidious 
poison.  Its  eflfect  on  that  progrL-s&ive 
and  enterprising  personage,  known  as 
Young  America,  deserves  a  more  care- 
ful and  severe  consideration. 

We  do  not  like  to  close  this  review  of 
Mr.  Abbott's  History,  without  oflfering 
a  few  observations  on  the  career  of  that 
remarkable  man  wliom  he  has  so  extra- 
vagantly euh)gized,  since  we  do  not  wbh 
to  be  understood  as  detracting  from  his 
greatness  and  merit*).  Because  Napoleoa 
has  been  put  too  high,  we  would  not  pot 
him  too  low.  lie  was  a  great  genius, 
and  rendered  great  services,  in  spite  of 
his  defects  and  blunders. 

Yet  in  no  country  has  it  been  the 
fashion  to  exalt  him  so  generally  as  in 
the  United  States ;  and  one  proof  of  this 
assertion,  is  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's book — fulsome  and  adulatory  as  it 
is.  One  would  suppose,  in  a  Republic 
like  ours,  where  constitutional  liberty  is 
so  highly  valued,  and  "where  peaceful 
virtues  and  callings  are  the  basis  of  our 
civilization — a  country  populated  with 
farmers,  merchants,  and  manufactures — 
a  country  which  is  protected  by  an  array 
of  only  12.000  men — a  country  whose 
institutions  are  pre-eminently  pacific,  and 
whose  international  policy  is  noncom- 
mittal, that  such  a  man  as  Napoleon 
would  be  no  favorite.  But  it  is  one  of 
our  strange  inconsistencies  to  love  him, 
just  as  we  hate  England — the  country  of 
all  countries  we  ought  to  cherish,  after 
our  own,  because  England  is  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  and  its  institutions  are  those 
of  freedom,  and  are  more  kindred  to 
those  which  we  prize  than  any  which 
exist  in  other  lands,  to  saj  nothing  of 
the  noble  and  generous  charactw  of  its 
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people,  ever  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
when  f)roinpted  by  honor  or  duty. 

But  we  will  not  qnarrel  with  popular 
predilections.  It  is  useless  to  argue  against 
these.  Nor  do  we  seek  for  reasons  why 
Napoleon  is  an  object  of  pof)nlar  idolatry 
among  our  citizens.  We  love  instinct- 
ively the  heroic  and  the  grand.  We 
worship  success.  We  bow  down  to 
strength.  Tliis  is  vulgar,  but  it  is  natu- 
ral. The  many  are  not  discriininating, 
and  never  were,  and  never  will  be.  We 
might  croak,  if  wo  felt  inclined,  in  view 
of  the  bad  taste  of  uuyorities,  but  no 
good  would  come.  We  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  old  fogies,"  who  are  not  in 
very  goo<l  repute  in  Young  America, 
whose  oracles  are  not  the  old,  or  ex- 
perienced, or  wise.  We  scarcely  tolerate 
a  Judge,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  statesman, 
when  he  has  grown  grey  in  services 
which  in  otlier  countries  are  valued  in 
proporticm  as  men  are  experienced.  If 
Napoleon  had  lived  to  be  a  moderate 
and  wise  monarch,  we  should  lose  sym- 
pathy with  his  character.  But  he  was  a 
meteor — blazing  on  the  battle-field, 
heroic  in  action  and  strife,  and  wo  can- 
not resist  the  fascination  of  his  deeds. 

W^e  are  not  disimlined  to  praise 
Napolecm  until  he  was  intoxicated  \\ith 
his  successes  and  with  the  adulantm  he 
everywhere  received.  Until  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  his  career,  though  stained 
by  some  crimes,  wa-»,  on  the  whole, 
honorable  as  well  as  glorious.  He  was 
wonderful  even  as  a  ycanh,  and  early 
gave  indications  of  future  fame.  He  was 
not  an  amiable  and  loving  youth,  but  he 
was  studious,  industrious  indefatigable, 
and  unseduced  by  the  ordinary  follies  of 
his  com|)anions.  He  was  simply  am- 
bitious and  aspiring,  and  conse<iuently 
cold  and  calculating,  although  he  had 
the  tact  to  veil  his  selfishness  with  the 
mantle  of  occasional  generosities.  He 
never  was  sordid — never  valued  money 
except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Nor  was 
he  forgetful  of  favors.  He  remembered 
and  rewarded  his  early  benefactors.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  enumerated  many  interesting 
anecilotes  in  proof  of  his  generosity  and 
kindness,  the  truth  of  which  we  do  not 
question. 

Nor  was  Napoleon  ever  a  "  sanguinary 
man,'' delighting  in  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
for  their  own  sake.  We  even  palliate 
the  mas'sacre  of  Jaffa,  on  the  grounds  of 
military  neces>ity,  of  which  Napoleon 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  judge. 
He  knew  his  circumstances  bettor  than 
we  possibly  can  know.    It  Li  very  shal- 


low to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  military 
policy  of  the  great  masters  of  war.  We 
would  no  more  condenm  Napoleon  for 
the  measures  which  he  pursued  in  his 
extremities,  than  wo  would  Cromwell 
for  his  crueltie-*  in  Ireland.  We  do  not 
think  very  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
Dutch  deputies  who  undertook  to  lerture 
the  great  Marlborough  on  the  art  of  war. 
The  defence  of  war,  if  defence  there  be, 
is  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  We 
cannot  find  many  abstract  truths  from 
the  gospel  in  its  defence.  Yet  we  believe 
in  its  lawfulness,  when  we  con^ider  the 
constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  We  do  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  the  confederation  of  the 
weak  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
strong.  We  believe  in  the  imperative 
duty  of  rulers  and  of  governments  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Nor  can  we 
see  how  the  strong  are  to  be  repelled, 
and  evil  doers  punished,  without  re-^ort 
to  other  weapons  than  that  of  love.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  fiting  for  an 
ideal  state  of  society,  such  as  never  has 
been  and  never  will  bo  on  our  earth 
until  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb. 

Hence  we  admire  the  early  victories 
of  Napoleon,  since  they  were  obtained 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country — ene- 
mies who  sought  to  invade  its  soil,  and 
root  out  all  reforming  principles  of  go- 
vernment. Wo  have  admitted  the 
stern  necessity  of  the  "whiff  of  grape- 
shot,"  that  potent  argument  which 
Napoleon  used  to  silence  the  disorganiz- 
ing mob  who  sought  to  destroy  the  con- 
stituted authorities  which  Franco  had, 
as  a  nation,  decreed.  He  saved  the  con- 
vention, and  restored  order  in  a  distract- 
ed country.  This  was  a  great  service, 
and  deserved  a  great  reward. 

And  the  Italian  campaign  was  also  a 
brilhant  achievement,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  so  in  the  history  of  war — a  pure 
triumph  of  genius  and  praiseworthy  en- 
thusiasm— a  truly  glorious  victory  over 
tyrannical  powers.  Napoleon  humbled 
an  ancient  monarchy,  when  that  mo- 
narchy sought  to  suppress  useful  reforms 
in  another  country,  and  to  make  A 
mockery  of  human  rights.  Nor  were 
his  victories  stained  with  cruelties.  He 
secured  the  respect  even  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  the  admiration  of  neutral  na- 
tions. It  was  natural  that  the  French, 
threatened  with  overwhelming  dangers 
from  foreign  enemies,  should  honor  their 
deliverer.  The  laurels  which  encircled 
the  brow  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  were 
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fiiirly  won.  Tt  would  bo  mean  and 
unjust  to  witliliold  from  the  youthful  vic- 
tor the  lionors  he  had  earned. 

But  the  campai«xn  in  Egypt  should  not 
be  8j)okeQ  of  with  such  exalted  praise. 
Here  the  came  was  questionable.  It  was 
not  a  necessary  war.  It  was  dictated 
by  Inst  of  conquest.  It  was  undertaken 
to  head  otf  England  in  her  airgressiona  in 
the  Eaj-t.  Napoleon  suuj^ht  to  possess 
hiinself  of  oriental  empires.  We  cannot 
prai.se  any-  war  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject merely  territorial  ajrgrandizeinent. 
Franco  did  not  need  sucii  conquests  iu 
the  E:ist.  France  was  rijrht  in  resisting 
those  enemies  who  sought  to  invade  her 
soil,  or  interfere  witii  her  revolution; 
but  slie  wiis  not  right  in  seeking  to  aild 
the  Eastern  world  to  her  already  exten- 
sive domains.  No  boasted  interests  of 
rommerce  c;in  justify  such  an  invasion  Jis 
Napoleon  projected.  Nor  did  Provi- 
dence smile  on  Ids  undertaking.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  enterprises  sigmdly  un- 
just have,  in  these  modern  times,  been 
permitted  to  thrive.  Napoleon  wjis 
prospered  ns  the  avenger  of  his  natlDu's 
wrongs;  and  only  such. 

Again,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
were  many  palliations  for  his  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  power;  but  they  are 
only  puUiation-i  after  all.  We  urge  for 
hi!ii  tlie  sa?ue  excu>es  that  we  do  for 
Cromwell  wlien  he  overturned  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  iirofesf^e*!  to  serve. 
Franco,  perhaps,  was  not  fit  for  liberty, 
and  Napoleon  knew  it.  He  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
rule  France.  Theief*»re  he  seizetl  what, 
constitutiounlly,  he  had  no  right  to 
cl.iim.  His  only  plea  was  that  of  revo- 
Intionnry  neces>ity.  But  even  this  is  dis- 
puted. It  is  not  certain  that  France  wjis 
Dot  fir.  for  self-government.  If  she  was 
Dot,  her  groat  revolution  was  a  mockery 
and  a  blunder.  Yet  her  revolution  is 
tl»e  most  gl.»ri«>us  event  in  her  hi«^tory, 
and  was  ])roductive  of  permanent  bless- 
ings which  even  Nap<doon  could  not 
pervert  or  t.-ike  away.  The  horrid  atro- 
cities of  that  revolution  arc  oidy  one  side 
of  tlic  question — a  ]iartial  and  incom- 
plete view  («f  tlie  picture.  Robespierre 
and  Danton  were  not  the  heroes  of  that 
wonderfid  rising.  Tlie  true  heroes  were 
the  iiHidted  millions  clamoring  for  jus- 
tice. Those  who  dem( dished  the  Bas- 
tille, who  formed  tlie  first  National  As- 
wmbly,  who  ab« dished  the  <dd  feudal 
lii-iinctioim,  and  the  unequal  privileges 
of  the  Miis'ocracy,  and  the  reyime  of 
priests,  were  the  heroes. 


Napoleon  did  not  seek  to  destroy  the 
work  of  the  Reformers.  ETo  rather 
sanctioned  and  perpetuatetl  it  in  his 
"  code"  and  in  his  various  regulations. 
As  First  Consul,  his  reign  was  beneficent. 
We  need  not  enumerate  his  great  wurki 
as  a  legislator,  and  as  the  restorer  of  di>- 
mestio  tranquillity.  Ilis  erdiirhtened 
mind  perceived  the  necessities  of  France, 
and  he  devotxid  his  energies  for  the  pul>- 
lic  good,  by  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  various  schemes  to  develop 
the  resources  of  his  country.  And  he 
probably  desired  peace.  He  wished  to 
reign  as  an  imperial  benefactor,  arbi- 
trarily, it  is  true,  and  by  military  furce, 
still  with  a  view  of  making  Franco  pow- 
erful and  prosi)erous. 

But  the  nations  would  not  allow  him 
to  prosecute  Ins  work.  They  combined 
against  him.  They  were  jealous  of  him, 
and  they  detested  the  ideas  of  his  g.»- 
vernment.  They  sought  the  restorati»m 
of  the  J5ourbons,  and  ihe  reign  of  legiti- 
macy. 

Tlien.  followed  a  great  military  career 
as  supreme  leader  of  the  armies  of 
France.  Again  he  gained  glorious 
victories,  again  lunnbled  his  adversaries 
— again  taught  useful  lessons  to  the  old 
tyrants  of  mankind.  The  second  c<:»n- 
qnest  of  Italy  was  more  brilliant  tiiau 
the  tirst.  The  battle  of  Marengo  was 
the  greatest  of  the  successes  he  h:id 
gaiui'd  in  war.  He  became  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Then  he  seized  the  imperial  crown, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  new  dyna-ty 
of  princes,  and  to  erect  a  proud  mnn- 
archy  on  the  ruins  of  the  other  slates 
of  Enro[>e.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  in- 
creased ambition.  We  cannot  excuse 
this  new  usurpation.  He  now  insulted 
the  nation  he  had  saved:  ho  was  a  trai- 
t^)r  to  tjje  great  cause  which  he  had 
early  e>poused;  ho  became  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, unap])ro.ichabl'j  from  jiride,  a 
second  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  now  resem- 
bled. Intoxicated  with  success  and  flat- 
tery, he  not  only  aspired  at  uni verbal 
dounnion,  but  made  great  blunder'. 
The  invasion  of  Russia,  and  his  seizure 
of  the  Spa'Msh  monarchy,  were  crimes 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  infuriated 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  blunders!, 
he  miglit  have  perpetuated  his  ]>ower, 
and  left,  his  mairnilicent  en^nre  to  hi« 
heirs.  But  for  these,  all  Europe  could 
not  have  contended  Jigainst  him,  with 
any  hope  of  >uc(,"ess. 

But  Providence  baffled  his  schemes. 
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His  armies  were  bnried  amid  the  snows 
of  Ku.ssirt,  and  could  not  be  restored. 
France  lost  her  gallant  defender.  Tlie 
Hturdy  veterans  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz 
and  Evlan  had  perished,  and  there  were 
none  to  take  tlieir  place.  The  mighty 
usurper  was  defenceless.  He  lost  the 
ijame  in  which  were  staked  his  hopes  of 
universal  empire. 

Then  the  nations  rose  a  second  time, 
and  tliis  time  they  were  successful,  for 
they  fought  a  crippled  hero,  whom  the 
elements,  not  man,  had  beaten.  The 
battles  of  Dresden  and  Waterloo  finished 
the  military  career  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
was  sent  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean — 
to  meditate  and  to  die.  The  greatness 
of  his  fortunes  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  humiliation.  Never 
before,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
mortjd  climbed  so  hii^h,  never  before  did 
hero  fall  so  low.  Yet  he  died,  a  proud 
pharisee,  justifying  his  courses,  withodt 
recognizing  the  arm  which  had  visited 
him  with  its  chastising  rod. 

"  A  single  Btep  into  the  right  had  mode 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed  ; 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  giren 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  hearen.** 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  virtues  of 


oar  humanity  to  forget  injuries  and  re- 
member servic^.  Thus  we  palliate 
those  great  mistakes  and  crimes  which 
Napoleon,  intoxicated  by  unparalleled 
successej»,  committed  against  society  in 
his  latter  days,  and  dwell  on  those  early 
and  matrniticent  feats  of  heroism  which 
restored  the  glory  of  an  afflicted  nation. 

Napoleon,  as  a  great  man,  claims  to 
be  judged  by  his  services,  not  by  his 
defects  and  faults.  The  question  for  us 
to  solve  is,  whether  his  undoubted  ser- 
vices should  counterbalance  the  great 
crimes  which  must  be  laid  at  his  door. 
And  when  we  have  settled  this  hard  and 
knotty  point,  we  may  indulge  in  a  few 
reflections  such  as  philosophical  history 
suggests. 

Napoleon's  carexjr  teaches  the  vanity 
of  military  glory,  when  warfare  is  not 
carried  on  in  defence  of  the  great  per- 
manent rights  of  mankind,  and  also 
speaks  volumes  of  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  overruling  Power.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  on  these  truths.  The  verdict 
of  enlightened  humanity  is  yet  to  be 
given,  although  we  think  that  this  verdict 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  the  lonely 
exile  at  St.  Helena,  when  the  curses  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  wafted  over 
oceans  and  continents  to  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  chained. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


CURSITB  AND  DISCURSIVE. 

DICKENS  onco  described  us  as  "a 
tongue-y  people."  The  phrase  was  ex- 
pressive. Our  American  Democracy  is  a  gift 
of  tongues.  Our  whole  company  prophecies 
in  a  I'entccostal  outburst  of  intellectual, 
freedom  which  is  quite  inconceivable  to  the 
European  mind,  over-ridden  as  it  is  with 
despotism  in  government,  fashion,  intellect 
and  business.  Accordingly,  everybody 
writes.  In  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
books,  an  astonishingly  ^  large  proportion 
of  the  entire  population  aspires  to  speak  to 
bis  or  her  fellow-men  with  the  presumed 
emphasis  of  set  publlcatioa  ;  insomuch  that 
print  now  being  almost  the  rule,  publica- 
tion is  not  emphatic.  Ninety  in  the  hun- 
dred of  books  now  published  are  such  as  do 
actually  require    to  be  read  with  strict 


watchfulness  as^aintt  remembering  either 
their  matter  or  their  manner.  There  is  a 
frightful  eruption  of  literary  humors  upon 
us.  Every  p -raon  who  has  indited  wordi 
enough  to  make  a  book,  straightway  maAr«  a 
book.  The  thoughts  may  already  have  flut- 
tered before  the  public  eye,  upon  the  wings 
of  a  magazine,  or  the  more  transient  pinions 
of  a  newspaper.  Perhaps  the  material  is  so 
vapid  or  so  ragged  that  the  author  stultifies 
himself  by  broadly  avowing  carelessness  or 
incompetence  in  his  preface.  Even  farragos 
of  disjointed  newspaper  paragraphs,  with  no 
more  coherence  or  significance  than  the 
sandy  ridges  which  the  Scottish  wizard  set 
his  troublesome  servant-flend  to  twist  into 
ropes,  must  needs  be  concatenated  into  a 
book.  If  the  words  have  been  written^ 
they  must  be  worth  printing.  It  would  not 
do  at  all   to  have  written  them  oat  for 
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nothing.  Therefore  away  thej  go  to  the 
printer. 

A  literary  friend  had  prepared  for  publi- 
cation a  short  pamphlet,  discussing  the 
matter  of  which  we  complain,  which,  how- 
eyer,  we  persuaded  him  to  withhold.  We 
apprehended  ill  results  to  our  friend's 
literary  success,  if  he  should  be  recognized 
as  the  utterer  of  such  virulent  and  unjusti- 
fiable truths  against  literary  men  and  lite- 
rary things.  Yet  our  friend  spoke  truth  ; 
eicept  that  he  spoke  it  too  bluntly.  We 
have  his  permission  to  extract  a  few  para- 
graphs, which  we  cull  from  the  milder  and 
more  genial  portions  of  his  diatribe  : 

"  American  literature  is  degenerating  into 
a  vast  stream  of  milk  and  water.  A  Great 
Literary  Apostacy  is  demoralizing  it.  Au- 
thors write,  not  because  they  have  a  true 
or  a  beautiful  word  to  say,  and  because  the 
mstrus  of  their  conception  drives  them  to 
speak,  but  because  they  see  with  the  sharp 
little  eyes  of  business  men  that  the  popular 
throat  is  agape  for  such  or  such  a  morsel, 
and  that  they  can  prepare  the  morsel. 
A  whole  book  to  proclaim  the  Apotheosis 
of  Humbug  I  A  whole  book  whose  staple 
is  the  unblushing  narrative,  by  a  discarded 
Baitor,  of  the  details  of  his  chase  !  What  a 
culmination  of  literary  immorality  ! 

"It  is  no  impertinent  inquiry,  whether 
publishers  are  justifiable  in  introducing 
such  works  to  the  public.  Shall  it  be 
claimed  that  the  question  of  morality  is  for 
the  author  to  settle,  and  not  for  the  pub- 
lisher? No,  indeed.  If  there  is  only  one 
question  for  the  publisher  to  ask  (namely, 
•Will  it  sell?'),  then  there  is  no  other  for 
any  man  to  ask  ;  and  poison  or  rum,  or 
printed  filth  may  be  manufactured  and 
▼ended,  provided  only  that  somebody  will 
boy. 

"  The  men  who  criticise  books  are  the 
third  person  of  this  unlucky  trinity.  Read 
a  criticism  upon  a  book.  Can  you  presume 
that  the  critic  has  read  the  book?  Re- 
member the  recantations  that  set  back  in 
an  absurd  reaction,  down  the  laudatory 
throats  of  great  and  small  the  critics  who 
praised  '  Hot  Corn.'  Never,  in  this  world, 
were  so  many  words  eaten  before  in  so 
mall  a  time.  There  arc  publishers  who 
prepare  notices  after  their  own  hearts — not 
generally  very  condemnatory — for  their 
own  books,  and  have  them  inserted  bodily 
in  compliant  columns.  Sometimes  the 
gentleman  upon  the  strength  of  whose 
recommendations  a  book  was  printed,  hae 


the  privilege  of  writing  the  notices  of  it  in 
an  influential  paper.  These  notices  are 
nsually  not  unfavorable.  If  a  publisher 
spies  an  adverse  verdict  upon  some  work  of 
hia  issuing,  his  first  question — according  to 
the  trade — instinct — is,  not  whether  the  man 
criticised  honestly,  and  what  are  his  abilities, 
but,  what  was  his  motive  for  criticising  un- 
favorably? What  personal  spite  has  he? 
How  have  we  slighted  him  ?  What  rival 
has  hired  him  ?  What  favor  does  be  want  ? 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  they  cannot  trust  to  what  the 
periodicals  say  of  new  books.  Instead  of 
being  able  by  reading  the  criticism  to  judge 
of  the  book,  it  is  now  necessary  to  read 
the  book  in  order  to  judge  of  the  criti- 
cism. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  not  unreasonably  give 
a  sly  kick  to  another,  but  now  dying  impo- 
sition. This  is  the  great  blast  of  advertise- 
ments with  which  every  successive  book  u 
driven  forth  to  life  ;  as  if  shot  out  of  a  pro- 
digious wind-gun.  Every  book  is  The 
Greatest  Book  of  the  Age.  Twenty  Thous- 
and Copies  arc  Ordered  in  Advance  of 
Publication.  Fifty  Thousand  Copies  are 
Sold  in  Two  Weeks  after  Publication. 
There  is  a  Tremendous  Excitement.  Every- 
body is  Talking  About  It. 

**  Newspapers  manufacture  the  peculiar 
little  epigrammatic  remarks  that  appear 
well  in  quotation  ;  such  as  A  Great  Book  ; 
Full  of  true  Genius ;  The  most  Delightful 
Thing  we  ever  Read ;  Should  be  on  Every 
Table ;  Drawn  with  a  Master  Hand  ;  and 
the  like  lingo.  These  pin-wheeU  of  adula- 
tion, again,  are  worked  off  in  the  advertise- 
ments, and  the  *  pensive  public '  buya» 
whether  it  list  or  list  not. 

"  This  factitious  excitement  is  arranged 
somewhat  as  follows.  First,  *  advance 
copies'  are  sent  to  the  papers  From 
among  their  notices,  the  available  ones  are 
picked  out  as  above  mentioned.  Sometimes 
mysterious  little  announcements  have  been 
received  in  advance,  to  tickle  curiosity. 
Then  come  the  regular  advertisements, 
blazing  with  recommendations.  These 
little  machinations  usually  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  orders.  The  advertisements 
immediately  announce  that,  owing  to  enor- 
mous pressure  of  orders,  publication  day  is 
unavoidably  postponed.  Country  booksel- 
lers, hereupon,  say  to  themselves,  '  Must  be 
something  rich.  Great  book,  undoubtedly. 
Must  have  some.'  And  they  send  new 
orders,  or  enlarge  the  old.    Then,  after  the 
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pulilioatlon,  this  torrent  of  orders,  eo  arti- 
ficially raised  and  dammed,  is  lot  loose  all 
at  once,  and  glorified  by  the  disingenuous 
brag  that  so  many  Thousand  Copies  were 
sold  in  a  week.  This  again  tends  to  make 
all  the  outsiders  believe  in  the  book,  aud 
again  the  orders  come  in. 

*'Thus  it  appears  that  the  writers  and 
publishers  of  books  are  leagued  in  a  great 
company,  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  are 
cramming  all  sorts  of  trash  into  the  public 
month,  only  provided  that  the  foolish  pur- 
chaser will  pay  for  it.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  down  whatever  of  healthy 
tone  remains  in  the  American  mind,  or  to 
degrade  still  further  its  alrea<ly  sufficiently 
low  standard  of  morals.  The  solo  and  sin- 
gle dodideratum  is  money. 

••And  the  equally  disgraceful  comple- 
mentary truth  must  be  stated ;  that  the 
nation  is  not  honest  enough  nor  intelligent 
enough  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the 
bad;  even  to  that  extent  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  claims  of  the  advertise- 
ments, of  overwhelming  demand,  are  actu- 
ally true. 

**  For  these  evils,  perhaps  there  is  no 
remedy.  It  may  be  that  men  of  pure  hearts 
and  high  aspirations  must  stand  still  and 
Bee  their  country-men  and  country-women 
go  sliding  down  the  gutter  into  which  the 
authors  and  "  the  trade"  have  been  decoy- 
ing them.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  invoke 
the  majestic  interference  of  the  law ;  to 
wish  that  the  publication  of  a  useless  or 
ill-written  book  might  be  made  a  high  mi»- 
demeanor  against  the  State,  and  that  a 
smart  fine  and  imprisonment  should  be 
meted  out  to  all  concerned.  That  a  Board 
of  Censors  should  be  appointed  from  among 
the  facile  prineipes  of  American  literature, 
who  should  have  heavy  salaries,  and  much 
honor,  as  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
American  intellect  and  morals;  and  who 
sliould  make  thorough  prellbation  of  all 
compositions  intended  for  publication,  and 
give  the  exclusive  authorization  of  such 
publication ;  any  book  published  without  it 
to  subject  the  parties  to  condign  punish- 
ment under  the  law." 

Our  pamphleteering  friend  goes  on  to 
vary  and  amplify  his  statements  and  argu- 
ments in  a  manner  much  too  spicy  for  our 
use.  Yet  no  honest  man  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  very  large  share  of  truth  in  what 
he  says.  He  is  quixotic,  of  course,  and 
impracticable.  As  for  his  Board  of  Cen- 
BOVi  and  his  legislation,  wo  might  as  well 


have  the  Czar  imported  at  once,  with  hit 
knout  in  bis  pocket  We  cannot  legislate 
against  Balderdash.  Nor  is  he  wiser  in  his 
invectives  against  advertisements.  People 
who  fight  against  windmills  have  ever  been 
overthrown,  from  Don  Quixote  downwards. 
Suppose  advertisements  do  offer  unreliable 
statements?  The  more  brazen-faced  the 
humbug,  the  more  danger  to  the  brain-pan 
of  him  who  runs  his  head  against  it.  lie 
who  begins  thus,  would  soon  be  found  ab- 
sorbed in  the  useful  task  of  strenuously 
refuting  those  popular  legends  which  one 
may  descry  on  fences  aud  sidewalks,  and 
which  put  forth  the  groundless  claim  that 
"  We  all  use  Sniddicker's  Liver  Pills  and 
Worm  Syrup."  Yet  there  is  a  body  of  doc- 
trine, a  Corpus  JuriSf  a  system  of  ethics 
concerned  about  literature.  We  may  pro- 
perly venture  a  few  suggestions  towards  it, 
although  it  may  be  long  before  any  theory 
of  Literary  Ethics  shall  be  established  and 
recognized. 

*•  Thought  is  free,''  ever  since  the  days 
of  Caliban,  that  down-trodden  man  and 
brother.  By  the  way,  has  any  one  in- 
vestigated the  morals  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  foreign  Prospero  and  his  native 
subjects  ?  Is  not  the  Tempest  the  Epic  of 
"Sam?" 

Speech  is  free,  also,  in  our  Democratic 
country,  at  least  to  any  man  who  fears 
neither  enmity  nor  contempt,  and  who 
seeks  neither  office  nor  iufiuence.  Perhaps 
we  have  as  much  free  speech  as  heart  could 
wish.  For  literary  utterances,  properly  so 
called,  we  have.  Yet  it  docs  by  no  means » 
follow  that  every  man  has  a  right,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  with  indiscriminate  unscm- 
pulosity,  to  gather  other  people's  dollars 
for  his  words,  or  to  waste  their  time  in  the 
examination  of  them.  Consider  the '*  poets 
of  America'- — that  vast  and  undistinguish- 
able  throng.  IIow  many  men  and  women 
are  there  who  might  write  prose,  both  true 
and  good  ;  but  who  will  aspire  to  rise  into 
that  high  imaginative  sphere,  the  bright 
poet-kingdom  of  the  l^ates,  and  who  there- 
upon only  utter  nonsense.  They  can  talk 
fair  common  sense ;  but  they  endeavor, 
with  frantic  efforts,  to  chant  in  the  choir  of 
the  poets ;  but  their  effusions  compare  with 
the  songs  of  the  *' bards  sublime,"  as  thd 
nauseous  contortions  and  gibborings  of  a 
high-tragedy  rage,  with  the  still  and  awfnl 
fire,  the  great  waves  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  the  mighty  utterances,  of  the  older 
and  the  later  prophets.    It  is  in  vain  to 
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assert  the  Democracy  of  Genius,  and  to 
claim  that  because.  •'  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,"  in  Fome  sense,  that  therefore 
they  arc  free  of  the  poets'  guild,  and  equal 
in  songful  power.  Tliey  may  as  well 
claim  that  they  each  have  as  much  property 
as  anybody.  How  useless!  We  know,  be- 
cause we  Fee  with  our  own  cy<'?,  thai  they 
have  it  not.  If  it  has  descended  to  them, 
or  if  tliey  have  earned  it,  th«^y  have  it.  and 
they  are  acknowledged  to  have  it.  Pos- 
session and  use  are  the  only  evidence.  As- 
sertion is  needless  with  them,  and  without 
them.  So  of  the  crowd  of  rhymers  in  the 
land.  If  the  heritage  of  power  has  de- 
scended upon  them,  or  if  intense  labor  has 
lifted  them  to  the  possession  of  it,  be  it  so. 
But  if  not,  why  will  they  so  baselessly 
assert  it? 

And  there  is  a  word  which  needs  to  be 
said  to  ail  authors,  poets  or  prosemen. 

If  the  Author  opens  betore  the  eye  of  his 
readers,  old  or  young,  the  present  strength 
or  the  future  hope  of  our  nation,  a  volume 
of  extenuations  of  lying  or  cheating — if  he 
or  (shameful  even  to  think  of!)  she  opens 
before  those  eyes  gaudy  pictures  of  guilt  or 
impurity — if  he  shall  praise  folly,  or  laugh 
the  laughter  of  fools  over  a  funny  or  a 
proiitable  wickedness,  or  a  mean  trick— then 
such  author  shoulders  a  burden  which  will 
one  day  gather  a  crushing  weight,  when 
reFponsibility  for  tainted  souls  and  rotten 
liTes  Bhall  be  accumulated  therein. 

It  needs  no  long  argument  to  exhibit 
that  point.  Argument  would  be  misplaced 
with  those  who  deny  it.  But  there  follows 
another,  whose  assertion  may  seem  superflu- 
ous or  useless,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
as  true  as  the  tirst. 

Litt:rnture.  should  he  cream. 

"We  1  ave  enough  and  to  spare,  of  new 
milk  and  skim-milk,  and  buttermilk  and 
white-oak  cheese.  What  a  ma«s  of  printed 
matter  there  is  in  the  land  !  By  what 
hundreds  of  tons  is  it  yearly  increased! 
IXandbills,  circulars,  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  quarterlies,  annuals,  pamphlets, 
books.  For  how  many  hunlred  years  have 
the  strongest  thinkers  indited  the  best  of 
their  thoughts  on  every  subject  within  the 
field  of  human  investigation — and  out  of  it 
— and  eft  tliem  in  print!  Who  has  read  a 
fraction  of  what  is  already  printed,  and 
worth  reading  ?  Not  the  enormously  omni- 
vorous bookworm  Magllabecchi ;  not  the 
athletic  scholarly  strength  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  not  the  indefatigable  explorer 


Thomas  De  Qufnccy.    Ilow  mncb  less  any 

"mere  miscellaneous  person  !■' 

Not  that  we  would  have  no  good  new 
books.  We  have  no  desire  to  gag  any 
living  thinker  or  writer,  foremost  or  hind- 
most, unless  some  good  not  anti-democratic 
gag  could  be  found  for  the  hindmost !  Nor 
do  we  advise  any  one  to  refrain  from  read- 
ing new  books  until  he  is  through  with  the 
old. 

Not  any  obstruction  from  without  do  we 
desire  to  impose  upon  written  speech  ;  we 
desire  no  Statute  for  the  Prevention  of 
Trash,  nor  the  appointment  of  an  intellec- 
tual Excise  Board  of  Censors.  We  only 
demand  that  whatever  is  said  shall  be  sig- 
nificant of  something  ;  and  of  something 
not  bad.  Wc  only  appeal  to  the  coq- 
scieuces  of  the  authorial  band.  To  them 
only  we  cry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  as 
well  cry  to  everybody  ;  for  who  knows  bow 
many  in  every  village  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  solitary  houses  too— as  from  Henry 
Thoreau's  seven  dollar  palace  in  the  woods 
— have  already  written  to  publishers:  or 
have  by  them,  in  secret  nook,  piles  of 
scratched  paper,  their  tickets  for  immor- 
tality— or  at  the  very  least  are  meditating, 
alia  sub  UK  rite  repostum,  what  the  coming 
years  shall  make  known  ? 

Oh,  eager  friend !  Have  you,  truly, 
anything  to  say?  Be  sure — quite  sure; 
and  if  not,  exercise  the  very  utmost  of  your 
talent  for  silence.  If  you  are  not  very  sure 
tliat  you  have  plenty  of  silver  words  for  us, 
give  us  the  golden  silence  which  everybody 
has. 

But,  if  yea  —and  we  most  gladly  admit 
that  very  many  souls,  in  our  bounding  and 
superabounding  American  freedom,  have  a 
word  to  say— if  yea.  Give  vs  the  Crkam. 
There  is  an  enormous  pile  of  good  matter 
to  read.  The  thoughtful  are  wearied  and 
discouraged  at  the  mass.  And  oh,  friend  ! 
do  not  superinject  therfon  any  more  of 
dilute  value.  Is  it  not  already  wretched 
enougli  to  see  so  many  'vho  might  be 
gathering  golden  crowns  of  thought  from 
books  of  lofty  beauty  and  truth,  grubbing 
and  scratching  about  among  the  muck 
below  ?  Will  you  swell  the  turbid  stream? 
Think,  if  you  think  at  all.  clearly  and  care- 
fully. Speak,  if  you  must  speak,  clearly 
and  briefly.  And  as  you  have  in  your  soul 
one  single  mustard  seed  of  truth  or  eelf- 
respcct,  don't  buzz  out  before  us  and  cry — 
nor  let  your  publi^-her  buzz  and  cry  for 
you— Behold  The  Greatest  Book  of  the  Age  I 
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UnlesB  false  pretences  and  exaggeration 
are  Icgitimale  htlps  in  selling  horses,  dry- 
goods  and  real  estate,  they  cannot  be  legiti- 
mate helps  in  selling  books.  Therefore  it 
is  right  that  publishurs  should  be  limited  by 
public  opinion  to  a  fair  and  honorable 
statement  of  the  merits  of  their  books. 
Nor  can  a  publish  or  be  justified  in  issuing 
an  unworthy  pulilication  as  valuable,  any 
more  than  a  jockey  in  selling  a  spavined 
horse  as  sound. 

Las^tly  :  The  critic,  by  supposition,  stands 
as  an  impartial  judge,  between  the  book 
and  the  reading  community.  His  business 
is  either  to  state  the  contents  of  the  book, 
or  to  state  the  merits  of  the  book,  or  (as 
wo  believe)  to  state  both.  We  need  not 
say  more  than  that  his  work  ought  to  be 
done  honef^tly.  He  ought  to  read  the 
bookf  and  then  tell  what  it  is,  and  what  is  its 
value,  honestly.    That  is  all. 


CoRRESPoxDEXcE. — A  lady  complains  to 
us  as  follows  ; — 

•  ♦  ♦  •'  Perhaps  mortals,  and  especially 
men,  hare  a  diispensation  to  be  incons^istent.  But 
Major  Wlurrcy,  who  was*  horrified  at  Horripltts 
and  grieved  at  the  German^  and  nevertheless  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  lade  out  strong  punch  to  his 
friends,  and  to  $wig  and  tipple  all  the  remainder  of 
the  bowl,  in  company  with  his  anti-Teutonic  sympa- 
thixer,  Mr.  Barnard,  appears  to  me  to  transcend  the 
allonrable  limits  even  of  male  aberrations.  Is  danc- 
ing worse  than  drinking?  Is  the  djiziness  of  the 
waits  more  wicked  than  the  dizziness  which  our  two 
old,  masculine  prudes  discovered  in  the  dregs  of 
their  liquor  ?  Or  wa-j  Miijor  Wherrey  vexed  because 
Besf»y  \V.irklestejid  and  the  narrator  •  polked  on  his 
boots,'  and  was  he  covering  his  wrath  In  hypocrisy? 
My  di'ar  sir,  do  you  propose  in  this  tacit  way  to 
sanction,  anil  even  to  recommend  the  everlasting 
and  dlopufitlng  punch  bowl,  which  reeks  In  the 
middle  of  I)ick«ns'  stories?  It  seeoas  to  me  that  our 
American  writers,  if  ihty  muitt  copy,  could  select 
8on>c  better  study  than  this.  Punch  and  cigars  are 
betiind  the  age.  "Wc  do  not  want  any  mediasral 
follies  In  Putnam^         «        •        « 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  endorse  punch  or 
punch-bowls ;  we  ingenuously  confess  that 
we  have  no  sufficient  answer  to  the  lady's 
complaint.  I'crhaps  Major  Wherrey,  or 
Tom,  will  put  in  a  plea  in  the  case. 


We  heard  an  enthusiastic  young  English- 
man d».scribe  Roualcyn  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  South  African  ramrod-Nimrod.  Said 
ho,  "  jf  you  could  only  see  what  a  noble 
arm  he  has  T' 


We  became  affected  with  secret  grief. 
For,  on  careful  reflection,  we  could  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  any  American  exult 
or  admire  at  the  physical  strength  or  man- 
ly beauty  of  any  other  American,  except 
the  eulogist  were  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a 
boxing-master  or  a  boy  in  a  gymnasium. 

Thinking  further,  we  failed  to  recollect 
that  any  of  our  leading  intellects,  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  enthroned  in 
notably  noble  bodies.  John  Neal  is,  or  was, 
we  believe,  athletic  and  active,  and  skill- 
ful at  manly  exercise.  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
at  one  time  well  known  as  an  energetic 
anti-slavery  lecturer,  was,  until  injured  by 
an  accident,  one  of  the  most  herculean  men 
in  the  United  States.  The  incident,  although 
it  has  been  told  before,  will  bear  repeating, 
as  an  instance  of  great  endurance.  Mr. 
Weld  was  travelling  in  Ohio,  during  the 
winter,  when,  either  by  the  upsetting  of  ft 
coach,  or  by  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  he 
was  thrown,  at  midnight,  into  a  torrent  of 
ice,  snow  and  water,  of  unknown  depth  and 
width.  Down  this  he  floated,  swimming  at 
right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shouting  for 
aid,  until  at  last,  but  not  before  hla 
hands  were  too  helpless  to  permit  him  to 
climb,  he  reached  a  tree,  by  whose  branches 
he  just  held  his  chin  ab^ve  water  during  an 
hour  and  a  half,  until  help  came.  When 
taken  out  he  was  stiff"  and  nearly  senseless, 
and  only  recovered  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness.  Very  few  men  would  have  been 
able  to  breast  such  an  ice-flood,  or  to  stur  a 
muscle,  or  even  whisper,  after  fifteen 
minutes  immersion. 

But  neither  of  these  can  be  ranked 
among  our  leading  writers. 

Over  the  water,  people  are  stronger. 
Christopher  North  was  one  of  the  best 
wrestlers,  boxers,  runners  and  leapers  in 
Great  Britain.  William  Cobbett  was  as 
strong  as  a  bull.  Wordsworth  was  as  good 
a  walker  as  any  man  in  England.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  been  a  man  of  most 
remarkable  physical  strength.  Walter 
Scott  was  an  uncommonly  vigorous  walker 
and  rider.  Lord  Byron's  powers  of  physi- 
cal exertion  and  endurance  arc  well 
known,  although,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be 
was  slightly  deformed  in  one  foot. 

Now  there  is  a  great  truth  in  the  old 
heroic  notion  of  pride  in  physical  strength 
and  beauty.  There  is  a  positive  and  actual 
pleasure  in  the  mere  quiet  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  strong  arm,  a  strong  leg  and  a 
powerful  chest.    What  man  would  not  take 
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pride  in  being  able  to  outrun  the  fleetest, 
just  as  Achilles  did  ?  ANTio  does  not  revel  in 
Scott's  descriptious  of  the  massive  strength 
of  Richard  the  Lion  llearted,  whether  he 
batters  down  the  postern  of  Torquilstone, 
or  cleaves  tUe  steel  macc-haudle  in  Sala- 
diu's  teat  ? 

And,  aside  from  any  such  instinctive 
pleasure  as  this,  physical  strength  is  the 
basis  of  iutulleciual  strength.  Of  two  men 
of  the  same  mental  calibre  and  cultivation, 
he  also  who  can  hold  a  fifty-six  at  arm's 
length,  who  can  run  a  mile  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  without  getting  out  of  breath,  who 
can  row  a  boat  fifty  miles  in  eight  hours, 
can  write  more  and  better  prose  or  poetry 
than  his  slender  soft-meated  compeer,  to 
whom  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden — who 
would  almost  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of 
a  "  great  Burlybumbo "  of  the  Anakim, 
from  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  as 
one  would  blow  away  a  "  daddy-long-legs." 

We  would  by  no  means  have  every  lite- 
rary man  worship  Hercules  Fisticuff,  and 
make  a  prize-fighter  of  himself.  But  we 
wish  our  band  of  American  authors  weighed 
more,  on  an  average,  than  they  do,  and 
every  man  could  shoulder  his  barrel  of 
llour — if  he  has  one — and  march  off, 
expeditut. 


LITERATURE. 

American — WolftrCs  Roost,  by  Waso- 
IXGTOX  luviNO,  is  a  collection  of  short 
tales  and  sketches,  pubrushed  uniformly  with 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works.  Wol- 
ferVa  Roost  was  the  old  name  of  the  au- 
thor's residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  II ud- 
80U ;  and  the  first  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  chronicles  relating  to  the  old 
house  and  its  neighborhood.  The  gems  of 
the  book  are  the  powerful  narrative  of  The 
Grand  Prior  of  Minorca,  and  the  delightful 
dreamy  descriptions  in  "  The  Adelantado 
of  the  Seven  Cities,''  and  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Roost.  We  transcribe  a  single  pas- 
sage from  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
sachem  of  Sing  Sing.  The  feud  of  this 
sachem,  with  a  certain  wizard  chief  of  the 
neighborhood,  having  been  related,  its  re- 
sult is  thus  told  : — 

"  Suffice  it  18  to  say  that  the  wizard  chief- 
tain was  at  length  victorious,  though  his 
victory  is  attributed,  in  Indian  tradition,  to 
8  great  medicine,  or  charm,by  which  he  laid 
the  sachem  of  Sing  Sing,  and  his  warriurs 
asleep  among  the  rocks  and  recesses  of  the 


valley,  where  they  remain  asleep  to  the 
present  day,  with  their  bows  and  war-clubs 
beside  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  po- 
tent and  drowsy  spell  which  still  prcvuila 
over  the  valley  of  the  Pocautico.  and  which 
has  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Often,  in  secluded  and 
quiet  parts  of  that  valley,  where  the  stream 
is  overhung  by  dark  woods  and  rock.",  the 
ploughman,  on  some  calm  and  sunny  day, 
as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  8nrpri^icd  at 
hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill-sides  in 
reply ;  being,  it  is  said,  the  spell-bound 
warriors,  who  half  start  from  their  rocky 
couches  and  grasp  their  weapons,  but  sink 
to  sleep  again.'' 

In  this  musical  and  delicious  description  is 
the  subject  for  a  truly  American  picture,  as 
striking  as  Kaulbach's  "  Uunuenhchlacht", 
and  abundantly  more  beautiful.  Wolfert's 
Roost  well  maintains  its  author's  fame.  It 
is  marked  by  the  delicate  purity  of  style, 
the  quiet  humor,  the  beautiful  imagiaatiou, 
the  lucid  narrative,  and  the  spirited  de- 
scription, which  li^avc  so  long  charmed 
Mr.  Irvixo's  multitudinous  readers.  It 
is  delightful,  among  the  crowd  of  *'  popu- 
lar" works — the  undistinguishable  throng 
of  books  with  little  character  and  less 
merit,  which  daily  appear,  to  recognize 
this  work  of  a  master,  and  of  a  master 
faithful  to  his  fame  and  to  the  proper  lite- 
rary integrity  of  the  true  author. 

—  The  Coquette:  or  the  History  of 
Eliza  Wharton  J  originally  written  by  Mrs 
IIanxah  Fostkr  ;  and  now  tniited  with, 
a  preface,  by  Mrs.  Jaxk  E.  Locke,  is  quite 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  com- 
position now  antiquated,  but  which,  at 
itfl  first  appearance,  attracted,  perhaps, 
almost  as  much  attention  as  that  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  story  is  founded 
upon  actual  facts,  well  known  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  ia  full  of  midancholy 
interest.  Eliza  Wharton,  a  young  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty  of  person  and  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  attractiveness,  is  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  young  clergyman  ;  but  his 
sober  wooing  is  disturbed  and  frustrated  by 
the  brilliant  conver>ation  of  Mujor  Sand- 
ford,  an  ofQcer,  who  ultimately  ruins  his 
victim,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the 
peace  of  his  own  life.  It  is  told  in  a  series 
of  letters  passing  among  the  characters  of 
the  book,  after  the  manner  of  Richardson; 
and,  although  written  in  the  precise  and 
formal  style  of  New  England,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  the  story  is  developed 
with  considerable  skill. 
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—  Miranda  Elliot ;  Or  the  Voice  of  the 
Spirit,  By  S.  H.  M.  This  is  a  verj  con- 
fus(;d  story  of  Southern  life.  It  commences 
as  if  inteiuled  to  be  a  biography  of  Miranda 
Elliot ;  but  as  the  narrative  progresses,  a 
mingled  crowd  of  characters  is  promiscu- 
ously introduced,  and  disconnected  inci- 
dents heaped  together  in  so  miscellaneous 
a  style  as  to  break  up  the  connection  and 
intelligibility  of  the  whole.  There  are 
incidents  enough  and  people  enough  in  the 
book  to  furnish  several  stories.  If  the 
writer  had  been  careful  to  select  one  clear 
and  precis?e  thread  of  narration,  and  to 
move  steadily  on  with  that,  Miranda  Elliot 
would  have  been  a  respectable  novel. 

—  The  Bells:  A  Collection  of  Chimes. 
By  T.  B.  ^V,  The  enterprise  of  most 
modern  poets  is  a  mysterious  gift.  While 
reading  their  verses  we  ask,  How  could 
be  publish?  How  could  he  Qxpect  to  be 
80ld  or  to  be  read?  The  poet  or  his 
friends  must,  we  believe,  usually  expect  to 
secure  the  publisher  against  lo&s  on  his 
investment.  Consciousness  of  unappreci- 
able  genius  must  usually  be  the  consolation 
of  the  author,  in  view  of  the  unsold  edition, 
and  the  ''little  bill.-'  Yet  the  tuneful 
band  daily  deploys  before  the  public,  each 
undismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  front  rank 
man,  as  indefatigably  as  those  migratory 
caterpillars  which  perish  by  millions,  yet 
never  halt  while  alive,  in  crossing  fire  or 
water  on  their  line  of  march.  The  little 
volume  above  named,  is  scarcely  to  be 
excepted  from  our  rule.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
hurrying,  every -day,  money-making  life  of 
the  United  States,  the  author  can  be  sup- 
posed io  command  leisure  for  the  deep 
study  and  deeper  thought  which  only 
can  form  a   poet,  we  might  hope  much 

■  from  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  clear  and  unitary  character  of  the 
impression  usually  left  by  each  poem.  But 
without  the  expenditure  of  such  thought 
and  study,  his  productions  will  be  very 
much  too  crude  and  rugged  to  command 
praise  or  popularity. 

The  following  stanzas  may  serve  for  a 
Fpecimen  of  the  le^  pretentious  and  more 
truthful. portions  of  the  book. 

THE  TWO  ormB. 

•*  *Twa^  du8k,  and  from  my  wlnJow 

Upon  the  street  bcloir 
I  uw  the  people  passing 

Like  shadoirs,  to  and  fro. 
••  And  fainUy,  rcry  faintly, 

I  heard  the  ccaaiog  din ; 


And  like  the  dusk  without  me, 
'   There  was  a  dask  within. 

**  And  thoughts  with  eager  footsteps, 
Dim  thoughts  of  joy  and  pain, 
Filled  all  the  streets  and  by-ways  of 
The  city  in  my  brain. 

•'  A  passing  light,  and  holy, 
Like  that  which  softly  falls 
Through  open  gates  in  cloudlets 
Upon  cathedral  walls, 

"  Fell  down  upon  the  towers  of 
The  city  in  my  mind; 
My  inward  sight  grew  clearer, 
My  outward  virion  blind." 

The  thought,  though  possibly  uncon- 
sciously suggested  by  Longfellow,  as.  in- 
deed, many  of  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions in  the  book  seem  to  have  been,  is  a 
very  poetical  and  beautiful  one.  and  so  far 
very  sweetly  presented  We  omit  the  other 
verses,  which,  indeed,  do  not  succeed  in 
adequately  completing  the  analogy  between 
the  cities  of  outer  and  inner  life — of  men 
in  life  and  thoughts  in  the  mind. 

—  The  Sons  of  the  Sires,  by  anAmerican^ 
professes  to  give  a  history,  not  only  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  but  likewise  of  the  dea- 
tiny  J  of  the  "  American  party  ;^'  together 
with  which  is  given  an  answer  to  Hon.  H. 
A.  Wise's  letter  upon  the  Know-Nothinga. 
At  least  two  different  hands  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  The  first  two  chapters 
are  introductory,  and  pompously  and  fool- 
ishly written.  The  style  of  the  remainder 
is  better  ;  but  the  work  will  not  elevate  the 
reputation  of  Know-Nothing  literature ; 
which  seems  generally  by  some  fatality  to 
be  flashy,  pretentious,  and  vapid  in  narra- 
tion, and  sophistical  and  silly  in  argument 
The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  an  "  American 
Party,"  and  a  justification  of  its  secret 
means  and  illiberal  ends.  The  calibre  of 
its  logic  may  be  calculated  from  the  fact 
that  a  leading  point  made  is,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Know-Nothings  is  a  proof  of  the 
honesty  and  necessity  of  their  enterprise. 
This  is  the  Jesuitical  dogma  that  "the  end 
justifies  the  means,*'  and  identifies  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  secret  tyranny,  with  those 
of  the  old  Jesuitical  secret  tyranny  which 
furnishes  almost  all  the  capital  for  the  de- 
nunciations and  machinations  of  "Sam." 
Thus  the  argument  is  a  stultification  of  the 
reasoner ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  based 
npon  a  false  assumption.  The  "  American 
party"  has  been  terribly  beaten  in  the  most 
important  of  its  undertakings;  and  tiM 
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revelations  attendant  upon  its  struggles  and 
punishments  have  laid  open  a  scene  of  irre- 
sponsible dL^«p()ti^•nl,  secret  swindling,  and 
savage  intolerance,  which  must  efficiently 
destroy  the  further  progress  of  an  organ- 
ization so  odious  to  all  freemen,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  truths  and  tradiiious  of 
our  country. 

— Proftssor  Bauxard's  Report  on  a  Pro- 
position  to  modift/  the  Finn  of  Instruction 
in  the  Univtrsity  of  Alabama^  is  a  well 
compacted  argument,  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  founding  the  collegiate 
course  of  htudy  upon  thorough  instruction 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics;  and  in 
favor  of  making  at  least  the  material  por- 
tioQ  of  t|ie  course  compulsory  upon  all 
students.  It  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
the  optional  departments,  nor  the  so-called 
"  Sclentitic  departments''  hitherto  attempt- 
ed to  be  annexed  to  our  colleges,  have  at 
all  answered  the  expectations  of  their  pro- 
jectors ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  a  decided  and  increasing  public  demand 
for  some  institutional  instruction,  prepara- 
tory to  scientific  or  scientific-mechanical 
life,  of  a  grade  corresponding  with  the 
"  professional*'  educations  now  attainable. 
We  anticipate  still  further  modifications  of 
existing  collegiate  institutions,  or  the  alter- 
native establishment  of  rival  schools  of  Art 
and  Mechanics ;  but  meanwhile,  publica- 
tions like  the  present,  show  that  the  conser- 
vative party  will  keep  as  tight  a  rein  as 
possible  upon  rampant  reformers.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  ;  the  educational  centres  of 
the  country  are  the  worst  possible  fields  fur 
any  but  the  m().>t  carefully  considered  and 
safest  experiments. 

— Proftssor  Youmaxs*  Chemical  Atlas 
is  not  only  a  good  class-book  for  schools, 
but  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book  for  all 
untechnical  people  to  own  and  to  read.  It 
gives  very  clear  explanations  of  the  princi- 
pal chemical  facts,  and  renders  them  still 
clearer,  by  the  tangible  and  unmistakeable 
method  of  ocular  demonstration.  Professor 
Youmans'  large  Chemical  Charts  are  well 
known,  and  are  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
asual  courses  of  instruction.  Reduced  co- 
pies of  them  are  given  in  this  work.  They 
illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical 
combinations  of  metals  and  metalloids  by 
the  varied  juxtaposition  of  wjuares  colored 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  characteristic 
of  each  element,  and  of  such  sizes  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  proportions  of  combi- 
nation. 


— Dr,  John'  H.  Guiscom's  Anniversary 
Discourse  before  the  JVew  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  discusses  the  relations  between 
the  people  and  the  science  of  medicine. 
Without  any  inappropriate  attempts  at  pro- 
fundity or  display  of  technics  and  techni- 
cal wisdom.  Dr.  Grisoom  has  published  some 
quite  startling  facts  as  to  the  yearly  expen- 
diture by  the  profession  and  the  public  for 
curing  the  sick  poor,  and  some  valuable 
suggestions  on  public  hygiene  and  prophy- 
lactics. 

REPt^LiCATiONS. — We  have  received  the 
last  two  numbers  of  The  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life^  by  Jamks  F.  W.  Johnston'. 
It  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  interest- 
ingly written  treatises  upon  the  science  of 
every-day  matters,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  life  and  the 
means  of  supporting  life  are  very  entertain- 
ingly explained,  while  with  the  main  dis- 
cussion very  many  valualde  and  curious 
facts  are  collatemlly  given.  This  present 
number  discusses  the  subjects  of  respiration 
and  digestion,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  body,  and  explains  the 
great  circulations  of  inorganic  matter  in 
and  upon  the  earth. 

— Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Bib- 
Heal  Interpretation  of  Ernesti,  Ammon^ 
Stuart,  and  other  philologies.  By  Alv.x- 
AXDKK  Caksox,  LL.D.  TlVis  w  ork  is  little 
more  than  a  disparaging  review  of  the  phi- 
lological rules  of  the  authors  numed  oa  the 
title-page.  The  jet  of  the  discussions  is  to 
expose  the  illogical  and  unphilosophical 
character  of  the  principles  or  pretended 
principli  s  of  Ernesti,  of  his  commentator 
Ammon.  and  more  exceptionally  of  Stuart, 
Gill,  and  other  commentators  on  the  Bible; 
in  which  Dr.  Carson  certainly  succeeds.  But 
60  far  as  he  has  attempted  any  positive  opera- 
tions he  has  not  accomplished  any  very  great 
results,  lie  earnestly  urges  the  importance 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  herraeneutical  investiga- 
tion, yet  he  cannot,  any  more  than  the 
men  whose  canons  he  attacks,  avoid  erect- 
ing rules  for  those  investigations  which  arc 
solely  and  simply  the  results  of  human 
philosophy.  Dr.  Carson,  like  many  other 
theologians  and  religious  writers,  dead  and 
living,  has  displayed  in  his  writings  a  dic- 
tatorial arrogance  altogether  unlike  his 
personal  deportment ;  and  no  insignificant 
infusion  of  this  quality  appears  upon  the 
pages  of  the  present  work.    He  is  profose 
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In  his  application  of  hard  names  and  hard 
epithets;  and  in  particular  he  peems  to  con- 
Bider  an  argument  irrefutably  clinched 
when  he  has  called  his  adversary  a  neolo- 
gist.  This  word,  indeed,  is  with  him  a  sort 
of  universal  synonym  for  everything  dis- 
in^^cnuous  and  unreliable  in  argument,  and 
wrong  in  faith  and  practice,  lie  inquires, 
abo«t  that  careful  thinker,  Professor  Stuart, 
**  Did  ever  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism 
utter  anything  more  frenzied  than  this?" 
And  he  customarily  serves  out  to  his  oppo- 
nents similar  imputations.  The  time  for 
such  insults  is  gone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  folly  of  Scioppins  and  Salmasius  must 
be  repeated  by  modern  divines,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Christiau  light  of  this  century.  It 
will  damage  no  man's  argument  to  allow, 
tacitly  at  lea-^^t,  that  his  adversaries  are 
honest,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  lucid 
exposition  of  their  errors.  No  other  mode 
of  discussion  will  at  this  day  accomplish 
any  permanent  good. — A  Treatise  on  the 
Figures  of  Speech^  and  another  on  the 
Right  and  Duty  of  all  men  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  are  added.  Of  this  last  not 
much  need  be  said  ;  as  it  is  calculated  for 
an  audience  of  Irish  Protestant^s ;  and  has 
little  appropriateness  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic. Of  the  Treatise  on  the  Figures  of  Speech, 
portions  are  valuable.  The  general  views  of 
the  laws  of  language,  so  far  as  developed, 
are  sound.  Many  of  the  distinctions  and  de- 
finitions are  valuable  ;  but  the  treatise,  as 
a  whole,  is  wanting  in  order,  lucidity  and 
distinctness,  and  evidently  demanded  care- 
ful and  thorough  revision  to  make  it  pro- 
perly ready  for  publication. 

Translations.— Genera/  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  Augitstcs  Neandkr. 
Translated  from  the  Last  Edition.  By 
JosEHi  ToRRET,  Profcssor  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  Univereity 
of  Vermont.  In  five  volumes.  Volume 
Fifth.  Publij^heil  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  by  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider.  Boston  : 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  1854. 

M'e  welcome  from  the  hands  of  an  emi- 
nent Araorican  scholar  this  translation  of 
the  closing  volume  of  Neander's  noble 
history  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
l*rof.  Torrey's  undertaking  has  been  justi- 
fied by  its  success  as  well  as  by  ius  motive, 
and  the  reception  of  this  author  by  Ameri- 
can readers  and  students,  is  proof  of  a 
decided  afiQnity  between  the  Fpirit  of  the 


History  and  the  spirit  of  our  rising  theo- 
logy. Church  history  has  been  too  often  a 
dismal  task  both  to  writer  and  reader,  a 
fruitless  chape  after  truth  through  laby- 
rinths of  dogmatic  disputation,  ur  a  sufTo- 
cating  excavation  among  catacombs  of 
antiquarian  formulism.  Our  age,  in  its 
passage  from  the  dynasty  of  dogma  and  of 
form  to  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  has 
asked  to  have  the  past  interpreted  in  this 
freer  spirit,  and  the  indefatgiable  student 
of  Berlin,  among  the  dusty  tomes  of  his 
library,  felt  himself  refreshed  by  the  living 
Bynipathy  of  a  great  host  of  readers,  as  he 
received  witness  upon  witness  to  convince 
him  that  our  century,  instead  of  rejecting 
Christianity,  asks  rather  to  see  it  in  its  own 
home,  free  from  the  masks  that  have  been 
fastened  to  its  features.  The  preface  to  the 
first  volume  indicates  the  author's  point 
of  view,  where  he  says  that  the  •'  chief  aim 
of  his  life,  from  an  early  period,  was  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine 
power  of  Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  a  voice  sounding 
through  all  ages,  of  edification  and  warning 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  listen." 

Written  in  this  temper,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
history  of  humanity  itself,  in  the  most  cen- 
tral and  enduring  of  its  developments 
under  the  Providence  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tian Religion  emlK)died  in  itself  the  essence 
of  the  Oriental  Spirit  under  divine  illumi- 
nation, and  in  its  westward  march  subdued 
to  its  power  all  the  empires  of  the  West, 
even  now  busying  itself  with  planting  its 
cross  upon  the  Pacific  shores,  and  preparing 
to  complete  the  circle  of  its  dominion  by 
invading  Asia  on  her  eastern  coast.  All 
arts,  sciences,  letters  and  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  more  or  less  been  stamped  by  its 
mark,  so  that  the  record  of  the  Church, 
when  generously  interpreted,  is  the  record 
of  human  culture  in  its  broadest  and  highest 
attainments.  Privileged  indeed,  is  the 
scholar  who  can  give  his  life  to  the  subject 
in  this  liberal  spirit,  and  write  the  history 
of  divine  faith  in  the  temper  of  a  large 
humanity.  Wo  cannot,  by  any  means  say 
that  Neander  has  wholly  succeeded  in  his 
task,  although  he  has  never  been  false  to 
the  purpose  with  which  he  started.  We 
can  justly  give  him  the  credit  of  steering 
clear  of  the  odium  theologicum  that  has 
been  the  bitterne.ns  and  the  blindness  of  80 
many  of  his  predecessors.    To  him  Christl- 
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anity  always  presents  itself  as  the  life  of 
faith  and  love,  imparted  to  the  soul  through 
Christ  and  the  spirit ;  and  when  interpreted 
by  him  thus,  every  age  presents*  noble  spe- 
cimens of  this  family  type.  But  he  is  very 
much  lacking  in  colloquial  grace  of  style 
and  in  artistic  grouping  of  subjects.  He  is 
not  very  interesting  to  readers  who  wait 
to  be  charmed  down  the  current  of  flowery 
periods  along  banks  of  picturesque  scenery. 
He  who  reads  for  solid  instruction  will  find 
himself  rewarded  abundantly,  and  may  be 
sure  of  having  the  pith  of  every  contro- 
versy and  the  turning  point  of  every 
revolution  distinctly  laid  before  him.  In  this 
defect  and  in  this  excellence,  Neander  but 
follows  the  peculiar  gerius  of  his  nation, 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  profound  Ger- 
man scholar  who  brings  to  this  heavy  work 
the  peculiar  grace  so  frequent  with  the 
French  and  not  rare  with  English  scholars. 
If,  however,  he  could  have  studied  style  in 
the  school  of  Herder,  or  caught  something 
of  literary  ©legance  from  Karl  Hase,  his 
work  might  have  charmed  the  general 
reader  as  much  as  it  now  rewards  the  atten- 
tion of  the  professional  student.  The 
volume  now  before  us  equals  in  interest 
any  of  its  predecessors,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  second  volume  wliich  treats  of  men  and 
opinions  in  that  age  of  the  Milne  Fathers, 
which  gave  law  for  ages  to  Christendom. 
It  goes  over  more  than  a  century,  from  the 
height  of  the  papal  prerogative  under 
Boniface  VIII..  A.  D.  1300.  to  the  Council 
of  Constance,  1414  ;  and  the  execution  of 
John  Hu:»s  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
by  their  martyrdom  more  than  their  writ- 
ings, sowed  the  seed  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  which  rose  up  to  honor  by  its 
birth  the  next  centennial  of  their  death. 
To  us,  as  mainly  descendants  of  the  Englinh 
race,  the  chapter  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Wicklif  are  most  interesting  ;  and  frag- 
mentary and  impoverished  as  it  is,  it  gives 
enough  of  the  author's  somewhat  original 
view  of  this  stout  precursor  of  Luther  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  sketch  could  not  be 
completed.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Wicklif  is  very  inadequately  described, 
although  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  he 
had  far  more  in  his  mind  than  the  simple 


reproduction  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as 
an  antidote  to  the  reigning  priestcraft.  The 
volume  ends  somewhat  abruptly  with  the 
discussion  of  the  movements  among  that 
interesting  and  elevated  class  of  mystics 
the  **  Friends  of  God  "  in  the  14th  century. 
There  was  something  quite  expressive  in 
the  fact  that  Neander 's  pen  was  stopped  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  this  field  of  his  labors^ 
for  his  position  towards  our  age  i:«  very 
much  like  that  of  these  "  Friends  of  Gml  " 
towards  their  own  age.  Like  them  he 
embodies  the  Christian  temper  and  spiritual 
experience,  that  are  to  win  men  to  a  new 
and  better  comprehension  of  religion,  more 
than  he  represents  the  philosophic  clearness 
and  persuasive  eloquenc*  that  can  satisfy  the 
intellectual  demands  and  fascinate  the  rest- 
less attention  of  this  keen,  defiant  and  ex- 
citable generation.  We  end  our  notice 
of  these  noble  volumes,  by  commending  to 
the  faithful  translator's  notice,  the  learned 
and  attractive  Biographical  work  of  Boh- 
ringer,  which  aims  to  teach  Church  history 
through  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  Christian 
thought  and  action,  as  a  fit  task  for  bli 
scholarly  and  accomplished  pen,  and  as 
quite  likely  to  reward  his  labor. 

ExoLTsu. — Caiiiy  by  Charles  Boner,  ii 
no  improvement  on  BrROx'a  Cain  ;  and, 
we  apprehend,  hardly  superior  to  Gi-:8XEB*8 
Death  of  Abel,  It  is  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  which  so  works  up  the  slender  story 
in  Genesis,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Cain 
slew  his  brother  by  ^accident,  merely  by 
pushing  him  over ;  that  his  wandering  was 
a  resty  appointed  to  him  by  God  ;  and  that 
Adam  and  t)ve  had  no  other  children  than 
these  two.  This  is  apparently  as  quiet  a 
way  of  representing  the  story  as  could  well 
be  imagined  ;  nor  is  the  unimpassioned  cha- 
racter of  the  plot  relieved  by  any  splendor 
of  diction  or  power  of  thought  Neither 
the  narrative,  the  descriptions,  nor  the  dia- 
logue, ever  rise  above  a  decorous  tamencas, 
even  in  the  fiercest  struggle  after  a  despe- 
rate insanity  of  expression,  where  Cain  is 
threatening  Abel  with  punishment  for  per- 
sisting in  the  attempt  to  engage  his  gloomy 
brother  in  a  joint  sacrifice. 
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ABOUT  a  year  since  we  took  occasion, 
in  a  brief  article  in  this  Magazine,  to 
glance  at  the  general  principles  on 
which  modem  Geology  is  founacd,  and 
to  notice  very  cursorily  the  important 
work  of  Professor  Hall,  yet  in  progress 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  appearance  of  the 
two  other  standard  books  cited  below, 
one  containing  the  most  thorough  ex- 
amination of  a  particular  group  of  fossil 
relics  ever  made  \vithin  a  limited  dis- 
trict, the  other  a  general  survey  and 
resimid  of  the  facts  collected  by  geolo- 
^sts  working  in  the  older  rocks  over 
the  whole  hith(»rto  explored  area  of  our 
globe,  forms  a  fair  occasion  for  a  second 
paper  on  a  subject  in  which  an  intelli- 
gent interest  is  more  widely  felt  every 
year. 

The  Silurian  system  is  now  under- 
stood to  embrace  all  the  strata  contain- 
ing relics  of  organic  life,  from  the  first 
traces  of  animated  existences  on  our 
planet  up  to  a  certain,  or  rather  an  un- 
certain limit,  defined  most  distinctly  as 
that  at  which  the  remains  of  fishes'  be- 
gin to  occur  in  considerable  abundance. 
At  this  point  it  merges  into  and  is  cov- 
ered by  the  strata  or  the  second  great 
period,  during  which  fishes  abounded, 
land  plants  became  common,  and  rep- 
tiles made  their  appearance.  This 
»* Devonian  -.ystem "  (embracing witliin 
it  the  old  red  sandstone)  is  covered  and 
succeeded  by  the  cailumiferous  syst<'ni, 


containing  most  of  the  known  beds  of 
coal.  To  these  succeed  the  yet  later 
series  of  strata  which  geologists  have 
conventionally  divided  into  the  Permi- 
an, Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  systems,  each,  wherever  found, 
lying  above  its  predecessors,  and  tho 
contained  fossils  of  each  later  formation 
showing  an  advance  more  and  more  to-  . 
wards  tliat  condition  of  things  which,  in 
the  upper  and  newer  Tertiary,  merges 
into  tho  historical  period  of  Man,  and 
connects  itself  with  the  present. 

Left,  as  wo  are,  without  trustworthy 
data  by  which  to  estimate,  even  approxi- 
matively,  the  duration  of  tlie  periods 
during  wliich  these  great  piles  of  matter, 
with  Sieir  organic  contents,  were  form- 
ed in  the  old  ocean  beds,  our  geological 
chronology  is  but  a  rude  one  ;  and  its 
periods,  like  the  dynasties  of  old  Egypt, 
may  be  imagined  indefinitely  longer  or 
shorter;  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  real  existence,  and  any  reasonable 
restriction  of  their  limits  must  leave 
on  the  mind  the  vague  impression  of 
enormous  cycles.  We  can  only  speak 
of  tJiem  indefinitely,  as  in  human  history 
we  allude  to  the  daik  ages,  to  the  period 
of  Koman  empire,  the  epoch  of  early 
Egyptian  civilization,  the  centuries  of 
Celtic  or  Pictish  barbarism.  The  anti- 
ciuary  can  refer  the  relics  which  he 
nnds,  generally  to  some  such  period, 
yet  he  often  knows  not,  within  man^' 
centuries,  tho  hipse  of  time  since  their 
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fabrication.  The  dates  of  some  his- 
torical events  seem  to  oscillate  for  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  years,  now 
appearin<^  quite  within  the  light  of 
thirty  conturies,  now  sinking  back  in- 
to the  dim  and  indefinite  shadows 
of  the  dawn  of  history,  which  prevent 
even  a  random  estimate  of  the  distance 
from  which  their  ghostly  outlines  loom 
and  flicker  on  our  vision.  Thus  it  is 
with  geological  periods.  No  one  can 
say  whether  the  epoch  of  the  coal  for- 
mation dates  back  one  milUon  of  our 
years,  or  seven,  or  seventy  millions. 
These  epochs  are  like  the  distances  of 
the  stars,  and  all  wo  know  is  that  some 
are  far  more  distant  than  others,  and 
that  the  nearer,  though  infinitely  remote, 
seem  (jIoso  at  hand  compared  with 
those  which  lie  on  the  limits  of  our  per- 
ception.* 

The  reader  may  therefore  assume 
any  lapse  of  time  which  pleases  liim, 
since  the  old  Silurian  strata  were  laid 
down,  particle  by  particle,  by  the  pri- 
mal ocean.  Wo  have  only  to  say  that 
there  appears  to  bo  a  bottom  to  the 
Great  C'emeterv,  a  geological  ne  plus 
ultra,  below  which  no  relics  of  organic 
life  are  found,  at  which  the  geologic 
record  begins.  The  previous  leaves  of 
**  the  stone  book  "  are  blank,  and  these 
first  decipherable  inscriptions  commence 
the  chapter  of  the  Silurian  system.    It 


is  thus  written  on  the  successive  layers 
of  a  series  of  slate,  sandstone,  shalo, 
and  limestone  strata,  piled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  from  four  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  feet,  and  its  characters  ai*c  the 
fragments  of  the  living  forms  of  its 
parent  sea. 

Since  its  formation,  it  has  been  in 
many  places  covered  by  newer  deposits 
so  as  to  be  buried  far  below  our  reach. 
In  many  places  the  ocean  still  rests  upon 
it.  In  many  places  where  it  has  been 
raised  above  water  and  bared  of  more  mo- 
dem masses,  it  has  been  so  baked  and 
changed  by  the  earth* s  internal  heat, 
so  doubled  up  and  distorted  by  the 
crumpling  of  our  globe's  crust,  or  so 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  swept  seaward  to  form  new- 
er systems  of  strata,  that  it  is  oidy  here 
and  there  that  we  find  portions  of  it 
well  preserved  for  our  examination.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  sadly  distorted 
and  broken  up,  though  distinctly  trace- 
able both  in  its  stratification  and  its  fos- 
sils ;  it  is  well  seen  in  ScaudinaWa ; 
and  extensively  developed  in  North 
Ilussia,  though  concealed  by  wide 
plains  of  alluv-ial  earth ;  in  France, 
Spain,  and  on  the  Illiine,  it  has  been 
successfully  traced  and  studied.  Hither- 
to, however,  its  best  exposures  are  in 
the  northern  United  States,  and  in  Bo- 
hemia, f 


♦  EfForta  haro  been  made  to  oMuin  Romo  i«loa  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  elapsed  dunaz  the 
feologic.ll  history.  One  meanR  of  calculation  has  been  drawn  from  the  belief  that  the  plants  oi  the 
coal  formation  must  have  required  a  temperature  of  22"  Reaumur.  The  moan  temperature  of  the  coal 
diitricti  being  now  only  S**  Reaumur,  it  in  connidored  that  the  earth  haa  lost  14*  of  heat  bjr  cooling 
ginco  the  carboniferous  epoch,  lljr  puch  expftriuients  a«  havo  been  made  in  regard  to  Iho  cooling  of 
rock,  and  the  radiation  of  heat,  M.  Ungor  has  calculated  that  for  the  earth  to  lose  14**  of  Reaumur 
would  rcqiiiro  nine  millions  of  years.  M.  Uibort  reduces  this  to  five  millions.  But  pupposing  the 
whole  earth  onco  to  have  been  in  a  melted  state,  the  time  which  must  have  olapHtd,  in  its  cooling 
to  its  present  condition,  is  fixed  at  tho  liberal  allowance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yoars. 

Another  form  of  calculation  occurs  to  us.  Whi^rovcr  strata  are  formed,  it  must  be  from  the  wast* 
of  existing  land.  Consenuently,  an  avera^^u  depo-tit  of  one  foot  of  rock  (supposing  tho  sea  and  land 
to  bo  equal  in  area)  iinplics  an  avenge  ro'Jucti<in  in  tho  hijjlit  of  the  continents  of  an  equal  amount. 
Thus  if  we  know  how  fast  the  corninents  have  be«m  worn  down,  we  can  tell  approiimatfly  how  Cut 
the  sea  has  filled  up.  Now  Iho  Mississippi  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  discharge  annually  3700  millions 
of  cubic  f«-ct  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  an  average  waste  from  its  basin  of  about  one  million  sqaare 
miles.  A  little  calculation  shows  that  thii  amount  of  waste  implies  an  annual  reduction  of  the  surface 
of  this  basin  to  tho  amount  of  about  1-7.534  of  a  foot,  or  one  foot  in  about  7.500  years.  At  this  rate, 
to  form  an  average  deposit  of  ton  thousand  feet  of  fossiliferous  strata  over  the  globe  (which  is,  perhapt, 
a  fair  random  estimate  of  its  real  tliioknoBs\  would  have  required  seventy-five  millions  of  years,  which 
would  thus  be  the  age  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata.  Other  estimates  of  tho  discharge  of  solid  matter 
hy  the  .Mississippi  vary  from  that  we  have  quoted.  Somo  are  one  third  less,  which  would  give  a  slower 
rato  of  wear  to  the  continent,  and  increa.se  our  seventy-five  millions  to  one  hundred.  The  highest 
estimate  makes  the  sediment  of  the  river  seven  times  greater  than  that  adopted  above,  and  would 
reduce  our  seventv-five  millions  to  only  t  n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sediment  of  the  river  ia  only  l»*if 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  ordinary  rock,  and  it  would  require  two  cubic  feet  of  it,  when  condeuMd.  to 
form  one  of  such  as  the  old  strata.  Moreover,  if  the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  be  estimated  a>  it  now 
ia,  only  one  to  three,  this  supposition  would  require  three  feet  of  waste  from  the  land  to  fill  the  sea  on* 
foot,  and  thus  would  extend  our  estimate  of  time  threefold.  Our  figures  therefore  stand  p*  10,  20,  60.  7i, 
or  100  millions  of  years  for  the  age  of  the  olJost  trilobites  and  fossil  shells;  and  if  this  »Alculation  proves 
nothing  else,  it  shows  tho  vagueness  of  all  attempt*  to  reduce  to  our  measures  <»f  time  tho  Taat  but 
mdeflnite  periods  of  geology. 

t  The  appreciation  which  is  now  bestowed  on  our  remarkable  developmf  nt  of  the  older  rocks,  and  the 
labors  among  them  of  American  geologists,  is  fairly  stated  in  an  article  on  Sir  R.  Murchison's  book  Id 
taeLontion  Quarterlt/ Reviete  (or  Ociobffr  lik<t.  It  is  umlerslood  to  bo  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  first 
•»J"orj.ti^».  Profc  Edward  Forbes,  whoso  untimely  death  haa  lately  disappointed  so  many  hope*,  and 
Ciiled  forth  so  many  tributes  of  regret  in  Europe  and  America.    We  extract  a  few  tentences  :— 

**  North  Amorioa  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  head  qoartrra  of  Silarianiim.    A  glaooe  at  ih%  i 
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The  traveler  who  turns  aside  from 
his  forty-milc-au-hour  race  through 
New  York,  at  Utica,  to  spend  an  after- 
noon at  Trenton  Falls,  visits  a  spot 
whore  some  of  tlie  most  interesting 
layers  of  this  old  deposit  are  laid  open 
to  our  vimv.  The  West  Canada  Creek 
has  not  only  removed  the  beds  of  gravel 
and  clay  which  usually  conceal  the 
rocks,  but  has  worn  a  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous chasm  through  the  hard  strata, 
exposing  tlieir  edges  in  all  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  this  thickness 
lie  between  the  head  of  the  staircase 
and  the  black,  foam-streaked  pool  below, 
every  successive  layer  older  than  that 
above  it,  and  each  one  formed  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  many  years. 
Past  the  fern-draped  and  moss-covered 
edges  of  those  layers  the  visitor  de- 
scends, step  by  step,  lower  and  lower 
into  the  records  of  the  past,  until,  reach- 
ing the  broadf  level  platforms  of  rock 
which  extend  along  the  brink  of  tlie 
swift  amber  current,  he  can  sit  down, 
and,  closely  examinmg  the  water-worn 
black  limestone,  see  in  it  the  dead  and 
petrified  shells  and  corals  and  trilobites 
which  lived  in  the  old  Silurian  days. 
No  pleasanter  hours  are  within  our  re- 
membrance than  those  spent  on  these 
rocky  ledges,  where  the  mind  alternates 
from  the  mystical  interest  of  the  past 
to  tlie  fresh  beauty  of  the  present; 
where  the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
torrent  mingles  with  your  reverie  until 
it  seems  the  murmur  of  the  old  Silurian 
ocean  itself;  until,  raising  your  eyes, 
suddenly  appear  the  gray  precipice,  the 
solemn  hemlocks,  and  the  white  sheet 
of  tlie  cascade,  and  you  are  recalled  to 
tlio  living  charms  of  a  spot  wliich  is  left 
with  most  regret  after  the  longest  fa- 
miliarity. 

This  is  one  locality  of  the  Silurian 
strata,  one  point  where  the  oldest  tombs 
of  the  Great  Cemetery  lie  open,  and 
where  its  remains  are  abundant.  Yet 
the  visitor  who  expects  to  gather  a  large 
collection  of  fossils  in  a  few  hours  or 


days  will  be  disappouited.  Here  the 
shells  and  corals  lie,  not  as  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  where  in  half  a  day  we  may 
examine  miles  of  beach,  where  at  a 
glance  the  eye  can  sweep  over  many 
yards,  and  where  the  soft  sand  permits 
us  to  pick  from  it  with  the  fingers 
whatever  object  may  attract  our  atten- 
tion. No.  These  relics  are  not  so 
easy  of  collection.  Those  which,  like 
the  trilobites,  were  composed  of  many 
pieces,  nine  times  out  of  ten  before 
they  were  buried,  decayed  and  fell  into 
fragments.  The  shells  and  corals  also 
sufiered  more  or  less  from  decomposi- 
tion, some  of  the  larger  shells  being 
almost  unknown  in  an  entire  state. 
And  then  with  what  an  iron  gripe  does 
the  rock  hold  them — penetrating  every 
pore  and  cavity,  adhering  to  every 
roughness  of  the  surface,  enveloping 
closely  every  spine  or  projection.  The 
collector  is  tantalized  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  a  fossil  which  is  beyond  his  hope, 
projecting  from  some  obstinate  pile  of 
layers,  of  many  ruined  by  the  wear  of 
the  elements,  and  of  those  which  he 
attempts  to  secure  ho  sees  the  gi-eator 
portion  fall  into  fragments  under  his 
hammer.  A  day  of  hard  labor  enables 
him  to  break  up  only  a  few  cubic  feet 
of  rock,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
its  contents  will  be  secured  in  any 
tolerable  condition. 

When  ill  addition  to  this  difficulty  in 
coUecting,  we  remember  that  it  is  only 
in  limited  localities,  quarries,  cliffs,  or 
ravines,  miles  asunder,  that  these  old 
deposits  are  accessible  to  us ;  that  prob- 
ably not  one  squaro  yard  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  can  be  seen  at  all,  we 
may  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  their  examination,  and 
that  Mr.  Hall  has  been  able  to  recog- 
nize and  describe  three  hundred  differ- 
ent species  of  fossils  from  the  lowest 
one-third  of  our  Silurian  strata.  It  is 
only  by  years  of  constant  devotion  to 
the  pursuit^  that  so  great  a  portion 
of  these  old-world  relics  have  been 
recovered,   and    so    much    learned  of 


lent  n\«p  appended  to  Sir  Charles  LyeW's  trarela  will  show  how  vaat  are  the  regioni  there  occupied,  ereo 
auperflcially,  hy  Silurian  dopositn.  Exceedingly  prolific  in  organic  remains  ana  varied  in  mineral  charac- 
ter, these b'fJs  have  furniHhed  the  subji-cts  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  geological  treatises  that  hare 
appeared  (luring  the  last  ten  years.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  moat 
striking  features  of  the  science  of  the  United  States,  that  geology  has  taken  root  there  deeply,  and  has 
flourishod.  porhap.o,  beyond  any  of  the  sister  sciences.  The  American  geologists  have  gained  a  world- 
wide fame,  and  t'escrvedly.  Tht^ir  works  are  text-books  in  Europe,  and  standard  members  of  our  acien- 
tiflc  librnri«'i«.  A  conKidcrable  number  of  these  excellent  monographs  have  been  published  at  the  cost 
of  different  States  of  the  Union,  whose  local  governments  have  thus  shown  an  advanced  and  enlightened 
ipirit,  and  a  juHt  appreciation  of  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  their  eitiaens  through  the  timely^ 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  We  have  much  jet  to  hope  from  the  onward-striding  pace  of 
American  geology." 
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their  nature  and  relationship  to  living 
forms. 

The  results  of  such  labors  m  remote 
portions  of  the  globe*  are  now  being 
connected  into  one  great  system.  The 
work  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  gives  a  coup 
d'ml  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  Silurian  rocks  throughout  the 
world,  traced  out  and  identified  as  they 
have  been  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  fossil  remains.  The  same  families 
of  shells,  corals,  crustaceans,  and  encri- 
nitcs  characterize  them  in  all  regions 
yet  explored,  and  more  especially  do 
the  trilobitfs  mark  and  define  these 
strata.  It  is  true  that  these  fossils  vary 
considerably  in  remote  districts,  yet 
their  general  correspondence  is  well 
marked.  As  we  find  at  the  present  day, 
that  in  comparing  the  living  shells  of 
the  British  and  American  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  about  one-third  are  identical 
on  both  shores,  while  of  the  remainder 
a  large  proportion  are  of  analogous  or 
corresponding  forms,  and  but  few  are 
widely  different ;  so  among  the  fossils 
left  by  an  earlier  ocean  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, wo  find  some  identical  through- 
out, being  species  which  lived  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  ancient  sea ;  many  others 
more  restricted  in  their  extension,  but 
represented  beyond  their  own  limits  by 
very  similar  or  related  forms ;  others 
stUl,  very  peculiar  and  confined  to  nar- 
row localities.  Thus,  when  wo  find  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fossils  of  one 
rock  in  America  identical,  or  closely 
similar  to  those  of  another  in  England — 
especially  if  a  sunilar  correspondence 
is  traceable  between  the  succeeding  or 
preceding  also — wo  ore  warranted  in 
concluding  that  these  rocks  are  nearly 
cotemporary  in  date.  Such  a  corres- 
pondence is  evident  between  our  Niaga- 
ra limestone  and  shale  and  the  Wenlook 
limestone  and  shale  of  England.  The 
identity  of  many  of  their  fossils  proves 
that  when  these  masses  were  forming 
at  the  ocean  bottom,  tlirt^e  thousand 
miles  asunder,  the  same  billows  roUed 
and  the  same  hving  forms  inhabited 
them  in  the  remote  regions  where  are 
now  the  fertile  plains  of  western  New 
York  and  the  green  hills  of  Shrop- 
shire. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  this 
Bubject,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  the  cotem- 
porary age  of  strata  is  traced  in  diffe- 
rent countries  and  continents,  and  to 
show  how  we  recognize  the  old  Silurian 


formations,  wherever  portions  of  them 
remain  accessible  to  our  ecrutiny. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  in  Nortli  and  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia  and 
Africa,  the  stony  records  of  tlie  first 
period  of  organic  life  on  our  planet  have 
been  found,  and,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, connected  and  identified  with  each 
other. 

We  know,  by  such  investigations, 
the  comparative  ages  of  continents. 
The  Alps  and  Himalayas  being  made 
up  of  rocks  not  older  than  the  Jurassic 
period,  while  Northern  New  York  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  covered  ¥rith 
newer  deposits  than  the  Silurian ;  we 
may  know  that  the  former  have  been 
raised  diuring  comparatively  modem 
times,  being  geological  parvenues,  while 
our  Adirondacks  are  of  the  very  first 
families  of  mountains,  a  relic  of  the  ear- 
liest dry  land  of  the  older  world.  Their 
heads  have  been  kept  above  water  from 
the  most  ancient  period ;  the  trilobites 
crawled  round  their  subaqueous  slopes, 
while  the  Trenton  limestone  was  begin- 
ning to  settle  from  the  sea ;  and  sino<j  then, 
they  have  seen  tlie  whole  series  formed, 
carboniferous,  secondary,  tertiary  and 
all.  No  wonder  that  they  are  deeply 
furrowed  and  worn.  Thousands  of  reet 
of  their  hard  granite  have  been  washed 
away  by  raui  and  storm,  and  Mount 
Tahawus  is  now  but  the  mere  stump, 
the  remaining  core  or  nucleus  of  the 
pile  which  once  stood  there,  overlook- 
mg  the  i)rimal  ocean. 

Tennyson,  in  finally  disposing  of 
his  sleeping  beauty  and  her  ])rince,  re- 
cognizes the  superior  antiquity  of  this 
part  of  our  planet : 

*'An(l  on  licr  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
As  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hills  ther  went. 
In  that  New  World  which  is  the  Old." 

This  poetical  use  of  a  geological  fact 
comes  appropriately  from  an  author, 
who,  in  his  Princess,  tells  us  of  his 
heroine,  how  she  one  day 

" rode  to  take 

The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  North,** 

and  saw,  projecting  from  the  sheer  odge 
of  the  cliff, 

*'The  bones  of  some  huge  bulk  that  IWed  anl 
rosred 
Before  Man  was •" 

He,  too,  not  only  ornaments  the  walk 
of  his  ideal  hall  with  the  customar]r  ar- 
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mor  and  oiitlers,  but  spreads  round  its 
pavement,  'among  the 

**  C&nred  stones  of  tho  Abbej  ruin  in  the  paric, 
Huge  ainmonitca,  and  the  first  bones  of  Time." 

•  We  subterranean  philosophers  owe  a 
Bpccial  debt  of  gratitude  to  Tennyson, 
who  has  introduced  us  to  tho  best 
literary  society,  so  that  the  hammer 
and  basket  may  be  borne  even  on  the 
slopes  of  Parnassus. 

But  wo  have  not  yet  spoken  of  M. 
Barrande's  Jbook,  which  hes  before  us 
in  its  full  bulk  of  nearly  one  thousand 
quarto  pages,  accompanied  by  fifty 
plates ;  all  admirably  printed  and  en- 
graved at  the  ancient  city  of  Prague. 
We  have  shown  that  it  is  only  by  the 
most  energetic  and  persevering  re- 
search that  the  relics  of  Siluria  have 
been  collected  and  illustrated.  Mr. 
Hall's  book  is  an  instance  of  tliis,  being 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years' 
study  under  the  patronage  ot  an  en- 
%htened  State.  This  book  of  M.  Bar- 
rande's is  another,  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  exploration  ui  Bohemia,  under 
the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  prince, 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  formerly  M. 
Barrande's  pupil.  Private  purses  are 
rarely  deep  enough  to  enable  their 
owners  to  go  far  with  such  enterprises, 
and  it  is  equally  honorable  to  the  patron 
and  tlie  explorer,  when  the  union  of 
means  to  scientific  zeal  and  ability  is 
thus  made  to  subserve  the  noble  object 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  its 
diffusion  among  men. 

M.  Barrande's  book  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  trilobites  of  Bohemia, 
other  fossils  being  postponed  to  future 
volumes,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
an  exhaustion  of  the  subject.  The  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Bohemia  (considering 
only  tho  fossiliferous  strata  apart  from 
the  lower  masses  wliich  are  barren  of 
organic  remains)  extend  nearly  N.  E. 
and  S.W.,  with  a  length  of  about  fifty 
miles  (md  a  width  of  fifteen,  the  capital 
city  of  Prague  lying  within  their  north- 
eastern limit.  Tho  strata  are,  in  the 
lower  part,  slates  and  sandstones;  in 
the  upper  portion,  hmestone  prevails  ex- 
tensively. Volcanic  agencies  have  min- 
gled among  the  layers  large  masses  of 
trap  rook,  and  the  strata  are  so  tilted  up 
from  their  originally  level  position  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  basin,  the  strata  dipping 
towards  the  ccnti*e,  at  an  angle  of  from 
30^  to  45"^,  sometimes  as  ^ep  as  70®, 


and  in  some  instances  stilnding  on  edge, 
perpendicularly. 

In  these  features  of  small  extent,  iso- 
lated position,  and  steep  inclination  of 
the  strata,  the  Bohemian  Siluria  con- 
trasts strongly  with  ours.  In  New 
York,  the  rocks  of  equivalent  age  lie 
nearly  horizontal,  as  when  first  depo- 
sited, and  spread  away  in  vast  unbroken 
sheets,  hundreds  of  miles  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  and  many  hundreds 
beyond,  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Canada,  traceable  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  one  side,  and  to  the  lonely 
island  of  Anticosti  on  the  other.  The 
same  fossils  may  be  found  in  them 
through  all  this  extent,  and  the  strata 
cover  each  other  in  unmistakable  suc- 
cession, undisturbed  by  faults  or  up- 
lifts. These  features  give  the  greatest 
value  and  trustworthiness  to  observa- 
tions hero  made,  rendering  them  free 
from  the  errors  into  which  the  student 
is  often  led  in  disturbed  regions. 

The  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  has 
not  tliese  advantages,  but  they  are  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  its  fossils, 
especially  its  trilobites,  which  render 
it,  in  the  words  of  M.  Barrande,  "  a 
Silurian  California."  Its  limited  extent 
has  enabled  liim  to  explore  it  most 
thoroughly.  We  quote  his  own  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reaped 
his  harvest. 

**  We  have  devoted  many  years  to  the 
exploration  of  the  surface  of  this  field,  in 
order  to  establish  tlie  extent  of  its  fos- 
sihferous  portion.  During  this  time,  we 
have  collected  and  noted  everywhere — 
in  quarries,  in  ravines,  in  all  locahties 
where  the  rocks  are  laid  bare — all  traces 
of  organic  remains  which  came  under 
our  observation.  Having  thus  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  which  strata  and  locali- 
ties promised  us  a  harvest  of  fossils, 
we  organized,  since  1840,  a  systematic 
exploration  to  make  up  for  the  insuffici- 
ency of  our  own  arm  and  hammer.  In 
different  districts  we  successively  estab- 
lished workmen,  either  singly  or  asso- 
ciated together,  according  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task,  to  excavate  the  rocks 
and  to  open  and  explore  quarries.  These 
workmen,  supplied  with  all  necessary 
implements,  and  practically  instructed 
by  working  for  some  time  in  our  own 
company,  soon  acquired  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  distinguish,  at  first  sight,  any 
trace  of  the  organic  remains  which  were 
the  object  of  our  studies.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  Intel- 
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ligence  of  these  Bohemians,  many  of 
them  coming  from  the  most  humble 
class.  Some  of  them,  in  ten  or  twelve 
years'  experience,  acquired  a  remarkable 
skill  and  facility  in  searching  for  fossils. 
They  were  habituated  to  coDect  and  re- 
unite the  smallest  fragments  of  speci- 
mens broken  in  opening  the  rock,  aided 
themselves  by  the  lens  in  detecting  the 
obscure  traces  of  the  minutest  embryos, 
and  recognized  at  once  the  novelty  of 
any  unknown  form  which  they  might 
find.  A  kind  of  nomenclature  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue  fonned  among  them- 
selves, served  to  distinguish  the  species 
and  strata.  During  many  years  we 
never  ceased  to  keep  among  these  work- 
men, and  constantly  to  traverse  our  field 
to  direct  the  excavations  and  to  collect 
their  products ;  and  since  the  cares  of 
publication  confined  us  at  Prague,  some 
one  has  come  every  week  to  bring  us 
the  collections  made,  and  to  receive  our 
instructions." 

It  is  to  this  perseverance  in  explora- 
tion even  more  than  to  the  abundance  of 
fossils  in  Bohemia,  that  M.  Barrande 
attributes  the  extent  and  richness  of 
his  collections.  Could  such  a  system 
be  carried  out  in  our  own  region,  no 
doubt  the  fullness  and  variety  of  our 
American  Palasontology  would  be  much 
increased  beyond  the  results  of  the 
limited  and  uncertain  means  hitherto 
employed.  M.  Barrande  gives  an  ex- 
ample, showing  how  much  time  and 
pains  have  been  necessary  to  obtain 
specimens  for  the  complete  illustration 
even  of  a  common  form. 

The  remains  of  one  trilobite  (Dal- 
maniks  socialis)  are  found  scattered 
abundantly  through  certain  strata,  but 
usually  in  fragments,  heads,  joints,  and 
tails  separated  and  scattered  asunder. 
It  was  only  after  years  of  search  that 
certain  layers  were  found  to  contain 
entire  individuals ;  but  they  were  too 
much  defaced  to  serve  as  good  spdci- 
mens.  Later,  a  locality  was  discovered 
in  which  they  were  complete,  and  in 
good  preservation.  Hitherto,  however, 
they  were  found  only  in  an  extended 
form,  but  in  continuing  some  excava- 
tions, they  were  found  coiled  up  or  con- 
tracted, proving  their  possession  of  this 
faculty,  before  not  established.  Eight 
years  had  passed,  and  though  multi- 
tudes of  adult  specimens  had  been 
found,  it  was  not  until  1850  that  a  new 
explorer  detected  in  slaty  strata,  pre- 
viously examined    by    others  without 


success,  specimens  of  minute  size, 
which  enabled  M.  Barrande  to  trace 
their  growth  and  mode  of  development, 
and  to  complete  the  natural  history  of 
the  species. 

In  thus  tracing  the  changes  of  form 
which  some  trilobites  underwent  during 
their  growth,  M.  Barrande  has  added 
entirely  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  old  crustaceans.  He  has  noticed 
one  species  (Sao  hirsuta),  when  no 
larger  than  a  pin*s  head,  consisting,  in 
that  stage,  of  a  head  plate  and  a  seg- 
ment or  two  of  body ;  and  •followed  its 
development  to  its  full  size  of  an  inch 
in  length  with  nineteen  segments.  The 
different  forms  of  this  trilobite  had  pre- 
viously so  far  misled  M.  Barrande,  that 
he  had  formed  four  different  species  of 
this  one;  and  another  naturalist,  M. 
Corda,  had  actually  made  of  its  varying 
appearances  no  less  than  eighteen  spe- 
cies, referred  to  ten  different  genera ! 

But  our  author,  not  satisfied  with 
finding  these  trilobites  of  such  minute 
size,  believes  that  he  has  even  discover- 
ed their  petrified  eggs,  in  some  tiny 
black  spheroids  found  in  the  same 
layers  which  contain  their  disjointed  re- 
mains !  We  may  hesitate  at  giving  our 
faith  to  this — yet  it  may  be  as  genuine 
a  discovery  as  many  others  which, 
questioned  or  rejected  at  their  first 
announcement,  have  afterwards  been 
fully  established. 

The  labor  of  publishing  the  result  of 
M.  Barrande*s  researches  thus  far,  has 
occupied  six  years.  The  plates  are  not 
ordinary  lithographs,  but  engravings  on 
stone,  sharp  and  distinct  in  every  line, 
as  if  on  steel,  and  remarkable  tor  the 
care  and  minuteness  of  their  execution, 
from  the  large  paradoxides  and  asaphus 
which  fill  the  quarto  page,  down  to  the 
tiny  forms  whose  structure  is  shown 
only  under  the  magnifier. 

As  new  and  better  specimens  were 
often  discovered  after  the  first  drawing 
of  the  species  had  been  engraved,  the 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  efface  and 
refingrave  many  figures,  and  even  a 
considerable  number  of  entire  plates,  in 
order  that  the  work  should  possess  all 
possible  completeness  and  accurtcy. 
The  letter-press  has  also  been  revised 
and  modified,  in  order  to  embrace,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  discovery  up  to 
the  last  moment ;  so  that,  besides  less 
extensive  alterations,  250  pages  have 
been  entirely  re-prmted.  >io  care  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  work  a  reliable 
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authority,  and  it  lies  before  us  a  monu- 
ment of  patience,  industry,  and  scien- 
tific zeal. 

Tlie  entire  number  of  trilobites  de- 
scribed in  it  is  about  250,  being,  proba- 
bly, four  times  as  many  as  are  yet 
known  in  the  equivalent  rocks  of  New 
York.  The  future  volumes  will  describe 
about  850  species  of  other  fossils,  shells, 
corals,  encrinites,  etc.,  etc.,  as  M.  Bar- 
rande  has  collected  from  all  the  Si- 
lurian strata  of  Bohemia  the  relics  of 
over  1,100  different  species  of  once- 
living  forms.  This  aggregate  will  not 
very  greatly  exceed  the  number  obtain- 
ed by  Professor  Hall,  from  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  New  York,  for  though  our 
crustaceans  and  some  other  organic  re- 
mains are  less  abundant^  our  corals  and 
encrinites  are  more  numerous  and  varied 
than  those  of  Bohemia. 

M.  Barrande  considers  that  he  has 
remains  proving  the  existence  of  only 
a  single  species  of  fish  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  system.  The  case  is  similar  in 
England  and  iu  this  country,  for  though 
the  British  geological  surveyors  thought 
they  had  found  fish-bones  in  the  lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Hall,  at 
one  time,  supposed  certain  fossils  of  the 
Niagara  group  to  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, these  relics  are  now  admitted  to  be 
fragments  of  crustaceans.  The  Silurian 
Bystem,  therefore,  appears  to  bo  the 
record  of  a  period  when  no  higher  form 
of  life  than  that  of  the  trilobite  existed, 
•  so  that,  apart  from  the  peculiar  form 
and  nature  of  these  fossils,  they  have 
a  preeminent  interest  as  having  been,  in 
Hugh  Miller's  phrase,  **  the  master-ex- 
istences "  of  the  epoch  when  they  lived. 

The  different  genera  of  trilobites 
characterize,  with  much  regularity,  the 
successive  portions  of  the  Silurian  sys- 
tem. Some  forms  are  peculiar  to  the 
lower  strata,  and  being  almost,  or  quite, 
unknown  in  NeW  York,  M.  Barrande 
suggests  that  they  belong  to  a  period 
prior  to  that  at  which  our  earliest  strata 
were  formed  ;  the  second  group  of  Bo- 
hemian trilobites  corresponding  with  our 
first,  found  in  the  Chazy  and  Trenton 
limestones.  If  so,  the  Silurian  chapter, 
as  found  in  Bohemia,  has  a  few  pages 
of  earlier  history  than  ours.  The  gene- 
ra characterizing  this  group  disappear, 
and,  with  one  exception,  are  not  knovm 
in  any  higher  position,  but  other  forms 
appear  to  have  been  created  to  replace 
them.  Every  portion  of  the  pile  of 
strata  is  cluu*acterized  by  its  peculiar 
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fossils  of  this  family — some  of  which 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  comparatively 
brief  existence,  being  found  only  in  a 
few  contiguous  layers,  others  extending 
through  a  long  succession  of  strata. 
One  species,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  at  intervals  through  a  series  of 
rocks  not  less  than  G,000  feet  iu  depth, 
must  have  endured  on  earth  during  an 
immense  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  are  they  limited  in  their 
erpendicular  range  through  the  strata, 
ut  iu  tlieir  horizontal  extension.  Some 
appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  har- 
dihood and  powers  of  locomotion  which 
enabled  them  to  spread  over  thousanda 
of  miles;  others,  stationary  in  their 
habits,  or  able  to  exist  only  in  particu- 
larly favorable  localities,  have  left 
their  remains  within  but  narrow  limits. 
Some  species  of  bronteus  are  found 
only  in  a  single  locality  a  mile  or  two 
in  extent ;  while  the  Calymene  Blumen- 
bachii  is  known  in  Bohemia,  hi  England, 
and  in  America,  from  the  Hudson  liivor 
to  Cincinnati. 

Folio  whig  the  development  of  this 
interesting  triln?,  we  find  them  at  theur 
greatest  abundance  about  the  middle  of 
the  Silurian  system ;  thence  they  gradu- 
ally diminish,  few  being  found  m  the 
Devonian  strata,  and  the  last  two  or 
three  species  becoming  extinct  in  the 
carboniferous  system.  Since  then,  they 
have  been  unknown. 

A  new  feature  in  Palajontology, 
which  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  state  it  clear- 
ly and  briefly,  is  introduced  by  M. 
Barrande  in  liis  theory  of  **  colonies." 
He  finds,  among  the  lower  Silurian 
mica-slates,  insulated  masses  of  rock  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  but  of 
the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossils 
with  upper  Silurian  strata.  From  the 
latter  they  are  separated  by  3,600  feet 
of  over-lying  mica-slate  rock,  ui  all  its 
mineral  and  fossil  characters  like  that 
which  lies  below  them.  They  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  calcareous  upper  Silurian 
strata  and  fossils  found  far  below  their 
regular  position;  or,  local  formations 
anticipatory  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  similar  strata  which  was  afterwards 
to  occur. 

M.  Barrande  believes  that  these  in- 
terpolated strata  were  formed  as  it  were 
parenthetically,  during  a  temporary 
suspension  in  the  deposit  of  the  mica- 
slat^*  and  that  the  chiuige  was  caused 
by  a  change  or  reversal  of  marine  cur- 
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rents.  These,  coming  temporarily  from 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
sediment  of  the  mica- slate  was  derived, 
might  have  arrested  the  deposit  of  the 
latter,  and  brought  instead,  trom  another 
quarter,  a  calcareous  deposit  and  a 
different  group  of  organic  forms.  Then, 
the  return  of  the  currents  to  their 
former  direction  might  have  restored 
the  slaty  sediment  and  its  appropriate 
living  tenants,  until  one  more  change 
caused  the  calcareous  deposit  and  its 
pecuHar  fauna  to  prevail  permanently, 
or  through  a  large  part  of  the  upper 
Silurian  period.  Comparing  this  pro- 
cess to  the  temporary  invasion  by  a 
iforeign  population  of  a  region  in  which 
it  was  eventually  to  prevail,  M.  Barrande 
gives  to  these  interpolated  strata  with 
flieir  fossils  the  name  of  "  colonies." 

The  facts  stated  seem  to  form  an 
exception  to  previous  geological  obser- 
vations, and  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  fossils  as  an  accurate  test  of  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  strata.  If  wo 
admit  that  forms  which  have  been  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  different  epochs 
were  existing  at  one  time  in  adjoining 
seas,  and  that  a  mere  change  of  cur- 
rents could  cause  distinct  lower  and 
upper  Silurian  deposits  and  fossils  to 
altemate,  it  would  much  confuse  our 
investigations.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  a  change  so  produced  could 
bo  so  total  as  that  described  by  M.  Bar- 
rande. Some  of  the  previously-existing 
species  would,  we  should  expect,  con- 
tmuo  to  inhabit  the  same  spot,  even 
though  the  sediment  were  changed; 
and  some  of  the  new  settlers  or  colo- 
nists introduced  by  the  change  of  cur- 
rents would  remain  as  pennanent  resi- 
dents after  the  causes  which  brought 
them  ceased.  The  living  forms  of  the 
two  adjoining  regions  would  become 
mingled^  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
their  entire  extirpation  could  occur,  so 
as  to  form  such  entirely  distinct  alter- 
nate groups  of  fossils. 

The  precise  identity  of  the  fossils  of 
the  **  colonies"  with  those  of  the  upper 
Silurian;  the  precise  similarity  of  these 
strata  in  mineral  character,  even  to 
their  nodules  and  sparry  veins;  the 
fact,  if  we  correctly  understand  it,  that 
these  "colonial"  masses  have  been 
found  only  locally,  and  not  traced  as 
extensive  strata ;  and  that  they  are  as- 


sociated with  eruptive  masses  of  trap 
in  a  disturbed  basin,  all  impel  us,  in 
spite  of  M.  Barrande's  opinion,  to  sus- 
pect that  these  colonies  may  be  only 
detached  fragments  or  outliers  of  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks,  separated  from 
their  original  associations,  and  appa- 
rently mingled  with  older  strata  by 
faults,  uphfts,  denudation,  or  like  causes. 
No  such  phenomena  as  M.  Barrande 
describes  are  to  be  found  here,  where 
the  strata  are  undisturbed  and  free 
from  distortion  or  confusion.  The 
change  from  one  rock  to  another  is  per- 
manent, and  entire  masses  of  strata 
with  complete  groups  of  fossils  never 
altemate.  Some  old  fossils,  indeed,  re- 
appear in  higher  positions,  and  the 
recurrence  of  strata  of  similar  compo- 
sition is  accompanied  by  the  recurrence 
of  very  similar  groups  of  fossils.  But 
there  is  no  general  identity  between 
the  relics  of  two  separate  formations ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  great  proportion 
are  perfectly  distinct. 

The  question  thus  raised  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  its  final  decision  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest.  We  can 
but  think*  that  while  our  geologists  will 
bo  much  aided  in  the  study  of  Silurian 
fossils  by  European  researches,  still 
doubts  and  difficulties,  as  to  the  order 
and  succession  of  the  older  strata  and 
their  organic  remains,  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  explorers  of  the  broad  and  un- 
disturbed geological  field  of  the  north- 
ern United  States. 

The  union  of  effort,  and  the  mutual 
assistance  rendered  by  students  of  na- 
ture of  different  nations,  in  remote 
regions,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  contem- 
plate, and  this  union  is  yet  to  lead 
to  great  results  in  the  comparatively 
clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  as  jret  but  dimly  comprehended. 
We  must  wish  all  success  to  tliese  ear- 
nest explorers,  and  await  with  hope  and 
patience  the  time  expected  by  M.  Bar- 
rande, when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"some  future  man  of  genius,  combi- 
ning and  generahzing  from  the  g^at 
mass  of  facts  which  the  present  age 
seems  destined  to  collect,  shall  diffuse 
on  the  science  of  the  earth  all  the  light 
which  Newton,  furnished  with  the 
observations  of  previous  ages,  was 
enabled  to  cast  on  the  science  of  the 
heavens." 
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OLIVER  BASSELIN. 

TN  tho  Valley  of  the  Viro 
■^  Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer 
And  beneath  the  window-Kill, 

On  tho  stone 

These  words  alone, 
"Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it,  on  tho  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  ChAteau; 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Staro  at  tlie  skies. 
Store  at  tho  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown. 

Looked,  but  ah !  it  looks  no  more. 
From  the  neighboring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  tho  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whoso  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stono 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din. 
Careless,  humble  and  unknown, 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendor  of  its  own.     . 

Never  feeling  of  mircst 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed, 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest, 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  winds  do  in  tho  pine. 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  reveled  in  his  line. 
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From  tlio  alc-houso  and  the  inn, 
Oponing  on  tho  narrow  street, 
Came  tho  loud,  convivial  din, 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 

The  laughing  lays  *  * 

That  in  those  days 
Sang  tho  poet  liassclin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel,  • 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt, 
Watched  and  waited,  spin:  on  heel; 
But  tho  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray. 

Sat  tlio  monks  in  lonely  cells. 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray. 
And  the  poet  heard  their  hells, 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold. 

Gone  are  all  tho  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  tho  abbot  stem  and  cold. 
And  tho  brotherhood  of  friars ; 
\ot  a  name 
Eemams  to  fame, 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old ! 

But  the  poet's  memory  hero 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 
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"  Compensations  furnished  here,  at  the  loi^rcst  prices." 


SUCH  was  tho  legend  over  a  dim 
little  shop,  within  whose  narrow 
bounds  a  quiet  old  gentleman  awaited 
customers.  In  sitting  at  mj  window 
opposite,  during  a  few  weeks  while  tho 
old  gentlemaji  occupied  his  stand,  I  had 
observed  Avith  curiosity  the  numbers  of 
people  who  resorted  thither  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  as  if  seeking  to  escape 
observation.  The  few  who»e  entry  and 
exit  I  had  noticed  during  daylight,  had 
also  attracted  my  attention,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  departed,  not  with  tho 
satisfied  mien  of  those  having  made  a 
good  bargain,  but  as  if  dissatisfied  or 
surprised. 

Now,  I  surmised  at  first  that  tho 
old  gentleman  was  a  humbug — a  fellow- 
craftsman  to  the  impostors  who  vend, 
for  one  dollar  received  by  mail,  post- 
paid, "  receipts  for  making  an  easy  liv- 
mg  by  work  to  be '  done  during  tho 
afternoon,  by  any  lady  or  gentleman  at 
their  own  house."  Yet  the  departing 
customers  did  not  seem  indignant,  but 
rather  perplexed  and  doubtful.  Nei- 
ther, after  all,  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  attribute  the  character  of  a  swindler 
to  so  respectable-looking  an  old  man 
as  the  compensation  merchant.  Ho 
somehow  wore,  in  my  eyes,  tho  aspect 
of  an  emeritus  missionary  ;  of  a  single- 
hearted  militant  Christian,  who,  having 
expended  his  youth  and  strength  in  be- 
nignant and  much-enduring  labors  of 
love  among  naked  Hottentots  or  wild 
Indians,  had  come  home  to  expend  the 
remainder  of  his  years,  his  enlarged 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  his  increased 
spiritual  power,  on  a  retiring  pension  of 
notlnng  per  annum  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. His  thick,  short,  white  hair,  his 
somewhat  bent  form,  his  embrowned 
face,  his  quiet,  peaceful  mouth  and 
cbin,  his  still,  half-humorous,  bright 
black  eyes,  his  whole  person  and  at- 
mosphere were  lovely  and  reverend.  * 
And  I  always  ended  my  meditations  in 
tho  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  a 
swindler. 

But  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  a 
philosophical  man  like  myself,  to  refrain 
from  investigating  a  phenomenon  so 
noticeable  and  suggestive  as  this.  So, 
without  many  words,  I  easily  introduced 
myself  to  tho  old  gentleman,  and,  with 
tho  plea  of  want  of  occupation,  solicit- 


ed permission  to  occupy  a  remote  and 
obscure  comer  in  his  dark  little  shop 
during  tho  afternoon. 

Tho  old  shopman  granted  my  peti- 
tion as  soon  as  asked,  with  a  sequent 
readiness  which  impressed  upon  me  an 
indistinct  notion  that  ho  had  expected 
me  to  make  precisely  that  requejjt ;  and 
I  was  moreover  somewhat  discomposed 
by  the  very  penetrating  look  and  quiet, 
intelligent  smile  with  which  he  regarded 
mo  as  I  spoke.  Yet,  with  proper  phi- 
losophic imperturbation,  I  next  morning 
assumed  my  seat,  which  was  in  a  cor- 
ner so  dark  as  to  put  me  ahnost  in  tho 
situation  of  a  spy,  since  only  a  very 
keen  eye,  or  a  close  investigation  would 
serve  to  distinguish  my  black  dress  and 
brown  hair  in  tho  dim  atmosphere  of 
my  comer,  and  among  tho  old  garments 
which  hung  just  by  me. 

Nobody  came  to  buy  compensations, 
for  a  long  time.  So  1  scrutinized  the 
shop  and  tho  shopman.  Old  garments, 
as  I  said,  hung  near  me — apparently 
cast-off  clothes,  for  they  seemed  not 
even  valuable  enough* to  tempt  the  buy- 
ers of  second-hand  raiments  The  room 
was  fitted  with  one  counter,  on  one  side ; 
for  it  was  too  small  to  afford  room  for 
more ;  and  behind  the  counter  and  be- 
fore it  were  tho  usual  rows  of  shelves 
for  goods.  On  these  shelves,  therefore, 
1  looked  to  see  what  was  the  curiously 
named  merchandise  of  the  old  man. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  were  empty. 
Here  and  there,  dusty  and  torn,  stood 
an  old  pasteboard  box,  labelled  "Jef- 
ferson Ties,"  and  with  the  illustrative 
addition  of  the  silhouette  of  a  low-quar- 
tered shoe.  Upon  the  upper  shelf  were 
also  smidry  boxes  witli  dingy  glass 
show-fronts,  displaying  stratified  depo- 
sits of  varicolored  sugars,  as  if  to  an- 
swer at  ouco  by  tho  lusciousness  of  tho 
material  and  the  learned  arrangement, 
so  like  the  colors  on  a  geoh>gical  chart, 
the  demands  of  the  sensual  and  tho 
scientific  customer.  Behind  the  coun- 
ter were  small  drawers  with  little  wood- 
en knobs,  superscribed  with  dimly-let- 
tered words  on  tin  signs,  the  titles  of 
divers  spices  and  rare  drugs  and  dyes, 
as  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  alum,  sal- 
eratus,  indigo,  and  the  like,  such  as 
one  might  imagine  to  have  been  stolen 
by  tho  chief  baggage-eunuch  of  the 
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Queen  of  Slieba,  running  away  to  set 
up  for  himsielf  in  trade  in  a  free  coun- 
try, and  iitealing  the  labels  of  her  pack- 
ages, for  convenience,  along  with  the 
precious  commodities  themselves. 

There  was  also  a  can,  suggestive  of  the 
black  art — for  what  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  for  an  art  so  named, 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  or  Michael  Scott^ 
or  Virgilius,  who  is  so  curiously  report- 
ed the  prince  of  all  the  wizards,  should 
have  invented  and  left  in  his  tomb,  to 
bo  found  by  the  light  of  the  everburn- 
ing sepulchral  lamp,  and  secretly  used 
by  Day  and  Martin,  or  transatlantic 
Thompson,  the  recipe  for  composing 
the  celebrated  Oil  Paste  Blacking  ? 

There  were  many  other  queer  old  ar- 
ticles in  the  httle  shop,  such  as  might  be 
the  remnants  of  the  outiit  in  trade  of  some 
old  wizened  grocer  who  had  never  renew- 
ed stock  since  he  first  set  up  his  business 
in  youth,  and  who  had  died,  leaving 
everything  untouched,  to  his  successor, 
the  Compensation  Merchant.  But  if  1 
^  should  stop  to  recount  all  of  them,  I 
*  should  not  have  time  to  speak  of  that 
very  respectable  old  gentleman  himself, 
nor  of  his  traffic ;  so  let  them  go — the 
blacking  to  dry  up  into  hard,  cracked, 
stony  lumps ;  the  spices  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  the  old 
drawers,  and  the  geological  candy  to 
await  some  terrific  disruption  which  in 
the  coming  ages  shall  accomplish  the 
upheaval  and  confusion  of  its  strata,  to 
the  perplexity  of  all  scientific  confec- 
tionery students. 

The  old  merchant  himself  next  under- 
went an  examination.  But  besides  the 
characteristics,  which  1  have  already 
mentioned,  of  his  outward  mim  and  reve- 
rend aspect,  there  was  little  to  observe. 
Ho  said  nothing  to  me,  but  was  ap- 
parently occupied  either  in  adjusting 
his  accounts  in  certiun  business-hke 
leather-backed  ledgers  and  day-books 
which  lay  before  him,  or  in  meditations. 
After  a  proper  Baconian  process  of 
induction  of  phenomena,  classification, 
and  generalized  statement,  I  sought  in 
vain  for  a  result  which  should  throw 
light  on  the  problem  of  this  Compensa*- 
tion  business.  There  seemed  to  be  no- 
thing to  sell ;  for  nobody  could  want 
the  musty  commodities  left  in  the  depo- 
sitories of  my  hypothetical  wizened  old 
grocer ;  and  a  suspicion  of  knavery 
again  began  to  creep  upon  my  mind, 
but  so  faint  and  timid  that  it  straight- 
way fled  before  the  benignant  and  yet 


keenly-intelligent  smile  which  just  then 
the  old  man  directed  toward  me  in  my 
dark  corner.  I  half  thought  again  that 
he  knew  what  I  was  thinking,  so  appo- 
site was  the  gesture  and  the  expression 
to  the  thoughts  then  in  my  mind. 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  beseeching 
him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  true  nature 
of  his  mysterious  employment,  when 
the  lower  half-door  of  the  old  shop — 
the  upper  one  having  been  left  open  for 
air  and  light — was  hastily  pushed  in- 
ward, and  a  lady  stepped  hurriedly 
within. 

"  1  wish,  sir,"  said  she,  advancing 
without  pause  to  the  counter,  and  bend- 
ing over  it  with  eagerness,  **  for  one  of 
your  fullest  compensations,  if  you  have 
any  such  thing.  I  was  told  that  you 
furnished  such  an  article  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  However,  if  you  are  a  cheat, 
the  police  will  expose  you ;  so  you  need 
not  try  to  practice  any  imposition  on 
me.  My  husband  is  a  well-known  and 
influential  man,  and  will  take  care  of 
anything  of  that  sort." 

The  old  man  looked  up  calmly  at  the 
end  of  this  injurious  speech,  and  an- 
swered, without  reference  to  the  impli- 
cations of  probable  dishonesty  therein, 
saying, 

"You  are  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lations of  this  establishment,  are  you, 
madam  ?  " 

**  Sir  ?  Ko,  sir.  I  only  came  to  pur- 
chase your  commodities ;  I  don't  know 
anything  of  your  regulations.** 

**Ah !  "  answered  the  precise  old  gen- 
tleman. **  I  fear  you  may  not  have 
seen  our  circular,  either;  nor  our  ad- 
vertisements. Allow  me  to  hand  you 
a  circular,  madam." 

So  saying,  he  presented  to  the  lady  a 
document  printed  upon  a  small  square 
piece  of  white  paper ;  one  of  those  lit- 
tle flitting  messengers  which  city  trades- 
men, concert-givers,  and  all  persons 
whose  business  operations  are  conduct- 
ed by  the  sonorous  soimding  of  paper 
trumpets,  are  accustomed  to  insert  in 
keyholes,  to  send  up  and  down  in  news- 
papers, to  leave  on  door-mats,  to  thrust 
mto  the  hand  of  any  transient  person 
whom  they  or  their  emissaries  can  pos- 
sess thereof,  and  in  any  and  every  pos- 
sible way  to  bring  witliin  the  notice  of 
tliat  long-eared  auditor,  The  Public. 

The  lady  read  the  contents  of  the 
paper  very  quickly,  and  looked  upon 
the  old  man  in  anger ;  but  he  prevented 
her  by  saying,  in  his  quiet  way. 
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"  We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  veiy  full 
register  of  the  business  wo  do,  after 
the  manner  of  life  insurance  companies, 
in  order  that  the  tabulated  results  ot 
our  operations  may  enable  us  both  to 
trace  their  success,  and  to  render  our 
terms  as  accommodating  as  possible,  so 
that  the  business  may  increase." 

"But,"  answered  the  lady,  "what 
Bocurity  have  I  that  you  will  not  pub- 
lish my  name,  and  expose  to  the  world 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  I 
have  come  ?  " 

"  The  same  socurity,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, **  that  all  customers  have  whose 
names  their  tradesmen  know — the  inte- 
rest of  the  seller.  But" — and  here  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  old  gentleman's 
eyes  showe^  the  same  sort  of  deep,  self- 
relying  intelligence  which  had  impressed 
me  with  the  belief  that  he  expected  my 
visit — "you  need  not  give  your  real 
name  or  residence.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  purposes.  Those,  if  you 
notice,  are  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  circular.  We  should  readily  disco- 
ver you  if  we  should  desire  to  see  you 
on  business.  Our  facilities  in  that  line 
ore,  perhaps,  unusually  great.  The 
only  necessary  record,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  observe,  is  that  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  applicant,  and  the  circum- 
stances causing  the  application." 

As  the  lady  made  no  answer  to  tliis 
statement,  the  old  gentleman  threw 
open  a  weighty  volume  which  lay  upon 
the  counter,  as  hotel  registers  do,  with 
the  foot  of  the  page  turned  outside,  for 
the  convenience  of  customers.  Quickly 
turning  over  the  leaves,  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  he  dipped  liLs  pen  in 
ink,  and  offered  it  to  her.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  accepted  it,  and 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  the  register.  Then 
the  old  gentlemen,  having  read  the 
record  after  her,  said, 

**  I  shall  be  unable  to  answer  the  ap- 
plication to-day,  madam,  as  our  manu- 
factory is  at  a  great  distance,  and  I 
happen  to  be  left  with  no  assortment. 
But  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  to- 
morrow, at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  furnish  you." 

The  lady  seemed  surprised  at  the 
calm  and  independent  manner  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  waited  upon  her. 
Perhaps  she  was  astonished  by  his  dis- 
similarity to  the  smirking  clerks  whom 
she  had  usually  seen  jumping  over  tlie 
counters,  and  running  against  one  an- 
other, in  the  dry  goods  stores,  in  their 


haste  to  "  accommodate."  Perhaps  she 
had  perceived,  as  I  had,  the  strange 
self-possession  and  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  in  the  merchant's 
demeanor.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not 
remonstrate  against  this  delay,  altliough 
evidently  disappointed,  but  departed 
very  much  more  slowly  than  she  had 
entered,  and  in  a  puzzled  state  of  mind. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
there  entered  other  customers,  all  of 
whom  were  put  off  by  the  merchant,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  next  morning,  at 
times,  successively,  half  an  hour  apart, 
after  the  hour  of  eleven.  They  all  ac- 
quiesced in  the  formula  of  registration 
and  in  the  delay,  with  httle  or  no  op- 
position, except  one  fat,  red-faced  old 
gentleman,  who  somehow  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  president  of 
a  bank  and  of  a  railroad  company,  and 
worth  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 
He  waddled  importantly  in,  brushed  up 
his  gray  whiskers  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner, and,  with  a  thick  and  grumpy 
voice,  made  demand  of  the  old  mer- 
chant for  one  of  his  very  best  com-' 
peusations;  throwing,  also,  upon  the 
counter,  by  way  of  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  pay  for  what  he  ordered,  a 
great,  over-gorged  wallet,  which  had 
swallowed  so  many  notes  and  bills,  and 
evidences  of  money  due,  as  to  have 
become  bloated  into  an  unhealthy  rotun- 
dity, and  to  look  in  singular  hkeness 
to  its  master,  as  if  its  girths  could 
hardly  hold  it  togetlier. 

The  old  merchant  then  made  known 
to  his  red- faced  friend  the  conditions 
of  the  application,  whereupon  he 
straightway  aflirmed  that  the  concern 
was  a  humbug  and  fraudulent ;  that  the 
design  of  the  delay  was  to  enable  tlie 
merchant  to  secure  the  funds  paid  over, 
and  to  depart  at  night  in  the  manner  of 
swindlers. 

The  old  merchant,  with  an  animation 
which  1  had  not  expected  him  to  show, 
replied,  promptly,  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  trade  at  that  counter,  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  sale ;  that 
these  terms  had  been  fairly  advertised ; 
that  the  accusation  of  swindhng  had 
rarely  been  brought  against  him — and 
here  his  bright  black  eyes  resumed  thai 
singularly  keen  and  far-seeing  expres- 
sion which  1  have  mentioned— except 
by  some  one  w^hose  estimate  of  other 
men  was  based  upon  his  opinion  of  his 
own  character;  and  then,  he  uncere- 
moniously asked  the  fat  man  if  the 
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causes  of  his  application  for  compensa- 
tion were  not  such  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  write  thorn  down,  even  in  a  register 
of  so  confidential  a  character  as  that  of 
the  Compensation  Shop? 

The  rod  face  of  the  rotund  apphcant 

•  became  quite  empurpled  with  wrath,  for 
a  few  seconds ;  but  he  soothed  himself, 
rather  to  my  astonishment,  and  speedily 
re-nddrosHod  the  old  merchant,  in  a 
very  bland  and  sly  way,  winking  at 
him,  withal,  in  signification  that  he  was 

•  a  bird  of  the  same  feather. 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  he  ;  "all 
right,  all  riglit.  No  use  in  being  musty 
about  it.  Always  like  to  see  if  I  can 
trade,  you  know.  Fact  is,  IVe  just 
been  looking  at  that  circular  of  yours. 
Now,  T  think  I  could  help  you  to  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  if  we  can  agree  on  the 
terms.  1  haven't  any  money  myself; 
times  is  precious  hard,  just  now;  but 
there's  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  s'poso 
would  lot  me  have  a  little,  to  accommo- 
date, you  know.  Don't  look  as  if  you  had 
any  too  much  invested,"  continued  the 
red-faced  old  gentleman,  laughing  a 
thick  kcclUng  laugh — as  if  it  were  done 
up  in  cotton — and  peering  about  the 
dark,  dusty  shop. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  merchmit, 
steadily  ;  **  what  proposal  would  you 
make  ? " 

The  old  railroad  president — if  such 
he  woro  —  proceeded  to  develop  a 
shrewdly  contrived  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  inflating  the  existing  stock  of 
the  concern  to  a  high  rate  of  value, 
together  with  a  liu*ge  addition  to  it — 
which  he  showed  would  be  easy,  in- 
asmuch as  the  enterprise  was  of  a 
kind  easily  recommended,  especially  to 
peoi>le  in  moderate  circumstances — of 
issuing  very  many  compensations,  with- 
out the  present  restrictions;  and,  at 
last,  of  engineering  matters  so  that  the 
stock  might  suddenly  be  "beared"  in 
the  market,  all  bought  in  by  those  in 
the  secret,  at  a  merely  nominal  rate, 
and  then  either  retained  in  their  hands 
as  a  bait  for  fat  dividends,  or  used  to 
accomplish  the  immediate  .winding  up 
of  the  l)usinoss,  with  no  less  gain  to  the 
operators. 

"  I  tidce  it,"  asked  the  old  merchant, 
gravely,  when  the  President  had  ended, 
"  that  this  is  an  enterprise  of  precisely 
such  a  character  as  is  daily  contrived, 
and  often  successfully  carried  through, 
in  the  Excluuige?  " 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  solid 


man,  "  I  salted  fifty  thousand,  not  two 
weeks  ago,  by  just  such  a  httle  dodge." 
,  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
assure  you  that  the  company  of  which 
I  am  agent  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  giving  every  man  a  fair  return  for  his 
money,  and  of  discouraging  all  vain 
speculation  and  over-trading." 

"Exactly,  exactly,"  replied  the  capi- 
talist, with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 
"  That's  just  the  ticket,  for  soup,  as  the 
beggar  said.  You've  got  it  to  a  dot 
I  always  say  just  the  same,  to  the  out- 
siders. There  couldn't  be  a  safer  way 
of  putting  it.  And  perhaps  it's  just  as 
well  to  say  so,  for  the  sake  of  being  all 
straight,  now.  But  between  you  and 
me,  you  know,  that's  all  in  a  horn,  of 
course.  Honor  bright,  though;  isn't 
that  a  good  little  programme  ?  Worked 
that  out  in  half-an-hour,  on  my  word. 
You'll  go  it,  I  see.  Just  say  the  word, 
and  I'll  draw  my  check  for  any  amount 
short  of  three  hundred  thousand.  I 
know  it  can't  fidl." 

"  My  friend,"  repUed  the  compensa- 
tion merchant  with  a  strong  and  angry 
stenmess  of  voice  and  of  eye,  which 
held  the  red- faced  respectability  as  still 
as  if  he  had  been  thrust  through  with  a 
dart,  "  I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  your  slimy  villainy.  I  told  you  the 
truth.  Your  eyes  are  so  rotten  with 
swindling,  that  you  cannot  see  honesty 
when  it  stands  square  before  you.  If 
you  suggest  another  word  of  your  devil- 
ish plot  against  widows  and  orphans, 
and  industrious  poor  men,  I  will  blow 
your  reput/ition  sky-high  to-morrow." 

The  solid  man  fairly  choked  with 
suri)rise  and  rage.  Recovering,  he  de- 
fied the  old  shopman,  reviling  him  with 
all  manner  of  choice  epithets  of  re- 
proach, and  tlireatening  him  in  turn  with 
suits  and  exposure  ;  which  being  accom- 
phshed,  without  discomposing  the  old 
merchant,  the  irate  man  of  money 
marched  out  of  the  shop. 

Those  who  registered  their  names, 
during  that  day,  in  my  presence,  beside 
the  lady  who  had  been  the  first  custom- 
er, were  a  fair  and  slender  girl,  a  mid- 
dle-agod  man  in  black,  apparently  a 
clergyman,  and  another  yoimger  man, 
whose  occupation  I  could  by  no  means 
determine  from  his  appeanuice,  but 
whose  face  was  at  once  energetic  and 
tlioughtful,  and  whose  step  was  quick 
and  firm. 

I  departed  early  in  the  evening,  to 
keep  an  appomtmcnt  elscwhero ;  having 
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first  ascertaiuod  from  the  old  gentleman 
that  the  regulations  of  his  establishment 
would  not  prevent  him  from  permitting 
me  to  occupy  my  quiet  comer,  during 
the  day,  to  the  end  that  I  might  observe 
the-  results  of  the  applications  whose 
registration  I  had  witnessed. 

I  came  in  accordingly,  some  time  be- 
fore eleven  o'clock,  next  morning,  in 
order  that  I  might  resume  my  hidden 
observatory,  in  season  to  avoid  embar- 
rassing any  customer,  and  thus  restrict- 
ing those  elucidatory  conversations 
which  I  expected  to  overhear,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transactions  in  the  shop. 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  the  lady 
whose  visit  had  been  appointed  at  that 
hour,  entered  the  door. 

"  I  have  come,  sir,"  she  said,  in  the 
same  assured  and  somewhat  peremptory 
tone  which  she  had  used  the  day  before, 
"  to  conclude  the  transaction  which  wo 
commenced  yesterday." 

**Very  well,  madam,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  **  But  before  I  can  make 
you  an  entirely  definite  answer,  I  shall 
De  obliged  to  put  a  few  questions  to  you, 
in  order  to  certify  myself  of  the  state  of 
your  case.  You  have  entered,  in  the 
register,  your  occupation,  as  *  a  leading 
lawyer*^  wife ;  *  and  the  circumstance 
occasioning  your  application,  as  *an 
unhappy  homo  ; '  but  these  items  are  so 
indennitc,  that  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me,  for  requesting  some  supplementary 
details." 

**  Is  this  species  of  information  as  to 
my  private  affairs  entirely  indispens- 
able ?  "  inquired  the  lady,  with  some 
asperity.  "  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to 
bargain  with  you,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  enter  into  confidential  communica- 
tions with  an  entire  stranger." 

**I  will  ask,  if  you  please,  such 
questions  as  I  wish,"  returned  the  old 
merchant,  **  and  you  will  of  course  be 
enabled  to  decline  replying,  at  your 
pleasure.  *An  unhappy  home,*  you 
say.     Why  unhappy  ?  " 

The  lady's  proud  face  flushed  with 
anger;  but  reflecting  a  few  moments, 
she  restrained  herself  beneath  the  old 
man's  steady  look,  and  answered  him : 

*'  I  am  alone,  and  lonely.  My  hus- 
band is  absent  all  day,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  large  and  gainful  business  in 
the  courts.  When,  tlierefore,  he  is  at 
home,  whether  at  the  end  of  tlie  day  or 
the  end  of  tho  week,  he  is  too  utterly 
tired  to  hold  any  commimion  with  me, 
other  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 


It  has  been  so  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. And  thus  I,  who  have  a  loving 
heart,  and  a  busy  mind  withal,  am 
cruelly  shut  off  from  the  happiness 
which  I  sought  in  marriage.  For  I  ex- 
pected happy  progress  in  my  husband's 
company,  in 'studies  and  accomplish- 
ments which  we  both  like,  and  in  love 
and  the  comparison  of  experience  and 
observation.  And  I  remain  alone  in 
life,  and  am  eating  up  my  heart  in  my 
sorrow." 

•  **  Have  you  no  children  ?  "  asked  the 
merchant. 

**  Yes,  four.  But  they  are  away  at 
school.  And  besides,  1  have  no  help 
in  training  and  governing  them,  and 
they  are  strong  and  self-willed ;  and  I 
ahnost  dread  their  presence  in  their 
home,  though  I  love  them  well." 

**  Have  you  faithfully  endeavored," 
said  this  inquisitive  merchant,"  to 
nourish  in  your  loneliness,  with  the 
helps  which  are  provided  for  the  lonely, 
over-brimming  fountains  of  love  in  your 
heart,  and  to  cherish  your  husband,  and 
to  guide,  and  attract,  and  instruct  your 
children,  and  so  to  make  their  home 
the  ,centre,  and  yourself  its  queen  and 
beloved  source  of  their  happiness  ?  " 

This  inquiry  first  peri)lexed  and  then 
vexed  the  customer.  Whatever  love 
might  in  former  days  have  been  in  her 
heart,  it  did  not  now  beam  at  all  within 
her  haughty  eyes.  She  must  have 
been  supposing  the  regretful  remem- 
brance of  it  to  be  the  possession  of 
it.  So  she  answered,  with  some  confu- 
sion, 

"  How  could  I  keep  love  alive  in  my 
heart,  when  I  was  left  alone  for  years 
by  the  man  who  had  promised  to  love 
and  cherish  me?  How  could  I  help 
becoming  cold  and  distant  myself,  when 
the  only  human  being  who  was  bound 
to  love  me  left  me  alone." 

**  I  regret  to  perceive,  madam,"  said 
the  compensation  merchant,  **  that  you 
did  not,  after  all,  observe  the  terms  of 
our  circular.  Your  record  and  expla- 
nations do  not  bring  you  within  tho 
class  of  persons  with  whom  our  charter 
permits  us  to  deal.  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry ." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
tho  haughty  lady,  who  observed,  in  a 
very  cold  maimer,  and  yet  evidently 
with  wrath  only  suppressed,  that  she 
had  all  along  been  without  much  confl- 
denco  in  his  professions,  and  that  now 
she  was    sure    he  was  an   impostor. 
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Without  waiting  a  reply,  she  hastily 
left  tlie  little  shop. 

A  few  minutes  aftorwards  the  clerical 
man,  who  had  registered  his  name  the 
day  before,  came  wearily  iu.  He  sat 
down  upon  an  old  stool  iu  front  of  the 
counter,  and,  leaning  his  head  on  one 
hand,  inquired  of  the  merchant  whe- 
ther the  answer  to  his  application  was 
ready. 

The  old  gentleman  opened  his  regis- 
ter, and,  turning  over  the  pages,  read 
from  yesterday's  leaf:  "Occupation, 
pa*5tor  in  a  great  city ;  causae  of  appli- 
cation, fruitless  labor." 

**  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  looking 
upon  the  clergyman  with  a  kind  smile, 
**to  make  the  statement  of  the  cause 
of  application  rather  fuller.  How  is  it 
that  your  labor  is  fruitless  ?  " 

**1  have  poured  out  my  hfe,"  said 
the  pale  mid  weary  minister,  while  a 
light  arose  in  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  flush 
spread  over  his  cheek,  **  1  have  poured 
forth  my  life  upon  my  flock,  if  haply  by 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  it  I  might  buy 
them  for  God.  My  heart  is  consumed 
with  anxieties  spent  in  my  pastorate, 
and  my  brain  is  dry  with  thought  spent 
in  my  sermons.  Yet  they  go  all  to 
their  merchandise  and  their  handicraft, 
assenting  to  my  doctrine,  and  pniis- 
ing  my  work  and  my  h'fe ;  but  1  can- 
not lift  a  soul  to  look  uj>  as  1  look 
up.  I  cannot  raise  one  into  the  at- 
mosphere wherein  I  Hve.  1  cannot 
feel  that  they  understand  my  work 
or  my  aspirations ;  thttir  life  or  their 
needs  ;  or  any  one  of  the  groat  central 
trutlis  which  are  the  food  of  my  own 
soul.  I  am  weary  and  heart-sick,  in 
despite  of  prayer.  I  must  have  a  help- 
ing hope  or  1  shall  die.  1  tnust  have 
a  compensation." 

**My  dear  sir,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  allow  me  to  malce  one  additional  in- 
quiry. Since  you  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  lift  your  parishioners  heaven- 
ward into  the  sphere  wliicli  you,  the 
student  and  philosophic  thinker,  in- 
habit, have  you  tried,  in  pure  faith  and 
trust,  to  lower  yourself  into  the  grosser 
sphere  of  their  lives,  and  there  to  shed 
abrpad  streams  of  pure  light,  like  a 
lamp  in  a  noisome  cavern  ?  Can  you 
say,  tliat  although  they  do  not  under- 
stand your  life,  yet  that  you  fully  com- 
prehend theirs — their  conceptions  of 
business,  of  money,  of  labor  ?  Do  you 
know,  by  placing  yourself  in  their  situa- 
tion, by  looking  tlirough   their  eyes, 


how  life  looks  to  them,  that  so  you  may 
divert  their  thoughts  bjr  natural  transi- 
tions into  diviner  and  diviner  channels  T 
Have  you  in  that  way,  as  Christ  did, 
striven  to  mingle  intimately  the  current 
of  your  life  with  the  muddy  stream  of 
theirs  ?  Or,  have  you  not  withstood 
them,  meeting  them  angrily,  as  one 
breasts  the  billows  of  the  attacking  sea, 
and  striving  iu  antagonism  to  urust 
tliem  hastily  to  the  riglit-about  ?  " 

"  How  could  I, "  answered  the  clergy- 
man, despondingly,  "defile  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  witli  which  God  had 
blessed  my  reveries  with  the  glutinons 
mud  of  the  trafficking  street  —  with 
the  vile  chnging  dust  of  tho  money- 
gnibbers  ?  " 

"  ^ly  dear  friend,"  said  the  compen- 
sation merchant,  seriously,  **I  regret 
that  you  did  not  more  carefully  read 
our  circuliu:.  You  would  have  observed 
that  you  are  not  one  of  tlie  class  of  per- 
sons with  whom  alone  our  charter 
permits  us  to  ti*ansact  business.  It  ig 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  furnish 
you  a  compensation.  But  will  you  not 
consider  the  inquiries  which  1  put  to 
you  ? " 

The  venerable  man  spoke  witli  such 
an  apostolical  air  of  benignity,  yet  of 
authority,  that  the  poor  wearied  clergv- 
man  seemed  too  much  impressed  for 
remcmstrance. 

"  1  will  endeavor,"  said  he,  with  a 
sad  humility,  "  to  profit  by  your  advice. 
I  am  so  spiritless  and  shaken  that  I 
cannot  contend  with  you,  nor  complain. 
And  I  think  yuur  questions  significant 
mid  appropriate  to  my  needs.  In  an- 
swering them,  I  may  possibly  find  the 
compensation  which  I  cannot  obtain 
from  you." 

And  he  departed,  witli  the  same  tired 
and  uniflastic  step  with  which  he  had 
entered. 

Ill  a  httle  while  there  entered  the 
young  man  whoso  occupation  was  not 
indicated  by  his  exterior.  He  walked 
promptly  to  the  counter,  and  asked  for 
an  answer  to  his  application.  The  old 
merchant  read,  as  usual,  from  the  regis- 
ter, "Occupation,  a  thinker  and  speak- 
er; cause  of  application,  disgust." 
"Disgust?  "  repeated  he,  questioninglv, 
"disgust?  That  is  not  a  sufficiently 
full  specifiation  of  the  occasion,  my 
young  friend.  AVill  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  yourself  a  little  more  at 
length  ?  " 
'    Then  tlie  young  man  impetuously 
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flunff  back  tlio  brown  hair  from  his  high 
forehead,  aiid  rapidly  told  his  troubles 
to  the  old  merchant. 

** T  luive/*  said  he,  "no  purpose  in 
living;  and  no  pleasiu-e  or  complacency 
in  it.  I  ti'icd  the  business  of  the  law; 
but  it  was  full  of  pettifoggery  and 
drudgery.  I  became  an  artist;  buttho 
artists  had  each  his  bagful  of  little 
spites,  and  art  "was  full  of  drudgery.  I 
would  have  been  a  teacher  of  youth,  for 
teaching  was  the  profession  of  Christ 
on  tliis  earth,  and  now  that  ho  is  gone 
it  is  yet  the  noblest  occupatitm  for  men ; 
but  1  had  not  enough  divinity  in  me  to 
maintain  me  und(T  the  burden  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  full  of  terrible  drudgery. 
Then  I  became  an  editor;  but  the 
detail  and  daily  recurrence  of  the  drudg- 
ery quickly  discouraged  me;  besides 
that,  my  honesty  was  flmig  back  at  me 
as  falsehood,  by  my  lying  fellow-editors, 
and  even  my  subscribers  dropped  off  in 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  truth  I 
told.  Then,  I  would  have  become  a 
merchant ;  but,  from  the  very  first  day» 
I  was  crushed  beneath  the  mindlessness 
of  the  drudgery  in  figures  and  accounts, 
and  nngere4  by  the  swindling  and  false- 
hood which  passed  current  as  shrewd- 
ness and  far-sighted  speculation.  So, 
at  last,  I  have  cast  aside  all  those  things 
— have,  above  all,  given  up  my  noble 
aspiration  to  teach,  and  so  to  live  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  purpose  of  evolving  my  own 
thoughts.  I  am  only  a  literary  vaga- 
bond now.  I  write  tales,  articles,  para- 
graphs, letters,  and  sell  them  wherever 
I  can.  1  earn  money  enough,  and 
perhaps  I  have  much  pleasure  in  the 
expression  of  my  own  thoughts  in  my 
own  way.  Yet  I  am  deeply  disgusted. 
I  accomplish  nothuig.  1  reach  forward 
with  an  agonizing  grasp,  to  draw  myself 
upwards,  but  I  find  no  hold.  I  would 
fain  be  a  voice,  loudly  heard  in  favor 
of  all  that  is  good ;  but  my  feeble  cries 
are  smothered  in  the  apathetic  silence, 
or  the  brassy  clatter  of  trade.  I  would 
fain  make  my  life  a  long  and  strenuous 
effort  in  some  single  noble  direction, 
and  thus  do  worthily  some  one  great 
work;  but  the  cruel  force  of  daily 
pressures,  and,  of  late,  especially,  this 
disappointing  and  disgustful  sorrow 
that  is  encloudbig  me,  hem  me  in  as  with 
a  ring  of  spears ;  and  I  am  either  frantic 
or  stupefied,  and  in  either  case  helpless 
aiid  useless.  That  is  my  disgust.  li 
your  compensation  ready  ?     For  a  com- 
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pensation,  I  would  not  gmdge  ten  times 
tlie  highest  market  price.'* 

"Let  me  make  one  inquiry  of  you," 
said  the  old  merchant;  *'hnve  you 
ever  set  yourself  steadfastly  to  muler- 
stand  what  work  is  in  truth  and  right 
fully,  demanded  of  every  man  how  far  he 
7nay  follow  his  pleasure,  and  how  far  he 
must  merely  labor;  and  have  you  fiiith- 
fully  endeavored  to  live  the  life  that 
was  thus  indicated  to  you  ?  " 

The  young  man  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  yet  ^vith  im 
air  of  surprise, 

"  1  cannot  bear  to  waste  my  strength 
in  mere  labor,  where  no  beauty  or  truth 
is  the  result.  I  have  striven  to  do 
what  should  be  lovely  and  noble  in  it- 
self; and  so  to  increase  my  own  powers 
and  perceptions  about  the  lovely  and 
the  beautiful.** 

'*  I  regret,'*  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, *'to  bo  obliged  to  say  that  our 
charter,  as  you  would  have  perceived 
upon  a  careful  perusal  of  our  circular, 
prohibits  us  from  transacting  business 
except  with  persons  who  come  under 
certain  descriptions  to  which  you  do  not 
answer.  I  shall  therefore  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  declijiing  to 
supply  you  with  the  compensation 
which  you  require.  IJut  will  you  allow 
mo  to  urge  you  to  make  some  additional 
investigations,  and  to  favor  us  with 
another  call?  ** 

The  young  man*s  face  exhibited  anger 
as  the  merchant  spoke ;  and  he  answered 
with  hasty  brevity,  **  I  don*t  know  whe- 
ther I  will  or  not ;  but  it  appears  to  mo 
that  if  I  fulfill  the  requirements  implied 
in  your  question,  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
very  independent  of  any  gentleman  in 
your  line  of  business.** 

**  In  that  case,**  rejoined  the  merchant, 
with  another  of  his  singidarly  intelligent 
looks,  "you  would  both  save  your 
money  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendent philosophizing.** 

Th*  youth  made  no  pnswer  to  this 
remark,  but  left  the  little  shop  quit« 
thoughtfully,  as  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  told  him  something  wortli  consider- 
ing. 

Within  a  little  while  there  next  en- 
tered the  young  girl  who  had  recorded 
her  name  the  day  before  in  the  register. 
She  was  slender  and  graceful,  but  pole, 
and  with  a  sad  expression  upon  her 
delicate  oval  face.  She  inquired  in  low 
and  musical  tones  for  the  ansAver  to  her 
application.     The  old  man  read  from 
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hi8  book :  **  Occupation,  seamstress ; 
caiiso  of  application,  sorrow."  He 
looked  kindly  at  the  fragile  figure  of 
his  customer,  and  said  : 

"  That  is  a  good  and  sufficient  cause 
for  application,  if  1  understand  the  case 
correctly ;  but  I  must  reque&t  a  fuller 
specification  from  you,  my  yoimg  friend. 
Some  sorrows  are  such  as  not  to  admit 
of  compensation." 

"Are  they  ? "  questioned  the  girl, 
•* What  sorrows?" 

^  Perhaps,"  said  the  merchant,  **  I 
rfiould  say  that  tliey  cannot  be  compen- 
sated under  our  rules  of  proceeding.  I 
mean  sorrows  self-imposed  and  self- 
sustained." 

**  I  have  no  such,"  said  tlie  slender 
girl.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you, 
however,  what  my  circumstances  are. 
I  sew,  for  my  living,  all  day,  and  often 
much  of  the  night.  Except  for  the 
Sabbaths,  I  have  no  time  to  rend,  to 
sing,  to  play,  to  exercise,  or  to  write ; 
yet  I  am  educated,  and  even  accom- 
plished. I  was  brought  up  in  wealth, 
but  smgular  afflictions  have  destroyed 
all  my  friends,  until  I — whose  family 
circle  was  never  large,  but  yet  tlie 
dearer  for  that — am  quite  alone  in  tlio 
world ;  and  I  have  no  prospect  except 
of  a  short,  gloomy,  and  laborious  Mie, 
I  should  so  love  to  be  singing  or  playing 
beautiful  music;  or  to  be  sketching 
amongst  the  scenes  of  the  bright  free 
country ;  or  careering  about  the  fields 
and  lanes  on  my  pony ;  or  raml^ling  in 
the  shady  woods  or  ahmg  the  breezy 
hillsides;  yet  I  am  only  able  to  live 
from  day  to  day  by  stitching  in  a  little 
close  dreary  room.  I  have  borne  it 
very  weU  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
have  eaten  the  broad'  earned  with  my 
own  hands.  But  yesterday,  my  em- 
ployer used  harsh  and  latter  words  to 
me,  and  defrauded  me  of  a  few  shillings. 
And  suddenly,  as  I  meditated  upon  the 
injustice,  a  great  shadow  of  agony  foil 
down  over  mo,  for  I  asked  whether  I 
must  then  waste  away  all  the  life  and 
happiness  which  I  feel  myself  able  to 
eiyoy.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  ?  I  hardly 
seem  to  have  thought  of  it  before,  for  I 
have  worked  steadily,  and  refreshed 
myself,  on  each  Sabbath,  for  tlio  alter- 
nating week.  Still,  I  am  wasting  and, 
being  stunted  in  mind  and  body.  Is 
there  to  be  no  end,  no  huppiuess,  no 
freedom,  ever  anywhere  again  ?  "  She 
wept  quietly  as  she  said  the  last  words, 
laying  her  head  upon  the  counter. 


The  old  merchant  looked  upon  her, 
much  moved.  "  My  daughter,"  he  said, 
**  do  you  live  quite  alone  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  I  came  with  my  parents,  who 
were  without  relatives,  from  across  the 
sea,  and  we  were  very  happy  for  a  time. 
But  I  lived  at  home  and  there  only; 
and  when  they  died  I  had  no  friends 
left.  I  have  labored  too  hard  for  friend- 
ship ;  and  where  was  I  to  find  friends 
of  my  own  degree  ?    I  am  quite  alone." 

"But  how  have  you  endured  so 
long  ?  " 

**  I  have  refreshed  my  life  from  the 
Sabbaths.  They  have  kept  me  alive; 
with  the  fuint  glow  of  their  peace  which 
shone  onward  and  backward  into  the 
weary  week,  I  have  endured.  But  I 
think  I  can  endure  no  longer.  I  must 
have  a  compensation  for  so  many  years 
of  my  sweet  youth,  all  gone." 

**  But  do  you  love  less  to  think  upon 
the  far  light  and  pleasant  life  of  heaven 
til  an  formerly  ?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  indeed !  but  very  much 
more." 

"But,"  continued  the  old  man,  "do 
you  think  that  the  same  compensation 
that  has  abundantly  repaid  for  fifty 
years  of  successless  and  wasting  labor, 
among  savages  not  at  last  one  single 
point  humanized ;  for  wife  and  children 
speared  alive  by  them;  for  years  of 
learned  toil,  whose  results  they  burnt; 
for  many,  many  other  disappointments ; 
for  an  old  age,  in  short,  of  poverty  and 
solitary  weakness,  coming  after  a  long 
life  of  earnest  and  honest  labor — do  you 
think  that  such  a  compensation  would 
serve  one  who  is  daily  losing  all  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  which  you  know 
you  could  enjoy  ?  " 

As  the  old  man  sketched  tliis  short 
outline  of  a  life,  she  lifted  her  head 
from  the  counter  and  looked  up  at  him. 
She  seemed  to  gather  strength  from  the 
loving  kindliness  of  the  smile  which  he 
bent  upon  her.  The  same  mysterious, 
searclung  glance  which  hod  seemed 
more  or  less  to  discomfit  her  predeces- 
sors, did  not  put  her  at  fault.  She 
gazed  up  at  his  venerable  face  with  a 
faint  and  sad  answering  smile,  saying : 

"  I  think  so.  Oh !  yes ;  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Give  it  to  me,  I  beg  of  you, 
speedily.     I  shall  die  for  want  of  it." 

The  old  man  continued  again  speak- 
ing, however,  rather  to  himself  than  to 
the  golden-haired  young  girl. 

"Yes !  A  peace  that  enables  one  to 
walk  above  the  world,  as  if  sustained 
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by  golden  chains  dropt  down  to  him  out 
of  heaven  !  Would  a  mere  cSnscious- . 
ncss  of  that  kind,  which  fellow-boinffs 
could  seldom  understand,  .and  would 
seldom cr  admit  or  value — would  that  re- 
pay one  for  years  of  loneliness  and 
wceu'y  toil,  either  past  or  future  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  oh !  yes,"  said  the  sad 
applicant.  **  Give  me  peace,  give  mo 
peace,  or  something  which  may  fortify 
mo  from  the  fearful  shapes  which  of  late 
crowd  thronging  around  my  poor  worn 
heart.     Give  it  mc." 

And  she  stretched  out  her  hands, 
and  bent  forward  in  unconscious  eager- 
ness. 

"You  lack  not  so  very  much,  my 
daughter,'*  said  the  merchant.  **  Does 
it  not  comfort  you,  in  some  small  mea- 
sure, to  know  that  even  a  helpless  old 
man  like  me  understands  your  grief, 
and  has  felt  the  like,  and  that  he  suffers 
yours  with  you  ]" 

**  Yes,"  said  she ;  **  I  am  sure  it 
does." 

"  For  the  rest,"  he  continued,  **  I  will 
name  your  compensation.  And  lest 
you  forget  it,  I  will  write  the  name  for 
you.  Young  people  do  not  always  re- 
member what  IS  only  told  to  them." 

So  ho  wrote  a  single  word  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  young 
girPs  hand. 

**My  daughter,"  said  he,  **it  is 
Faith.  Your  deliverance  will  surely 
come.     Do  you  not  know  it  ?" 

It  was  witli  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
intensity  of  utterance  that  ho  bent 
slightly  towards  his  fair  interlocutor, 
and  spoke.  The  depth  of  his  emotion 
caused  his  piercing  eyes  to  become  dim- 
med with  tears,  and  his  face  flushed,  and 
a  slight  tremor  or  agitation  fled  through 
his  aged  frame,  as  if  he  had  named  some 
name  of  mysterious  power.  It  was 
almost  as  if  an  inspiration  had  de- 
scended upon  him;  and  I  thought  I 
could  see  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
brighter  smile  which  played  across  the 
thin  and  delicate  face  of  the  maiden,  as 
she  looked  and  listened. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered.  **  Faith. 
Still,  I  had  it  before.  It  had  only  de- 
parted from  mo  for  a  season.  Works 
have  long  been  my  portion.  For  re- 
newed faith,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  to 
thank  you.  And  what  am  I  to  pay  for 
my  compensation?" 

**  Oh,"  answered  the  merchant,  "you 
need  not  bo  uneasy  al>out  that.  Some 
time,  you  may,  if  you  wish,  transfer  a 


portion  of  your  acquisition  to  some  one 
as  much  in  need  as  you  were.  That 
will  recompense  me." 

The  young  girl  departed  with  a  much 
lighter  step  than  that  with  which  she 
had  entered.  Having,  as  before,  busi- 
ness which  called  me  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  I  now  requested  the  old  mer- 
chant to  favor  me  with  one  of  those 
circulars  to  which  he  referred  so  often ; 
with  which  demand  he  readily  complied. 
"I  fear,  however,"  said  he,  as  he 
handed  me  the  document,  **  that  you 
will  not  find  it  a  very  successful  effort 
in  its  pecuhar  department  of  Uterature. 
It  is  an  experiment  of  my  cvvn,  and  I 
have  not  at  all  satisfied  myself  by  my 
combinations  of  capitals,  exclamation 
points,  and  shopman-English.  I  sus- 
pect I  should  have  made  a  much  bettor 
puff  if  I  had  paid  tlie  grocer  at  the  cor- 
ner, or  the  printer's  devil,  to  compose 
it  for  me." 

I  did  not  haunt  the  compensation 
merchant's  little  shop  any  more.  In- 
deed, if  I  remember  rightly,  his  estab- 
lishment was  shortly  after  closed. 
Whether  ho  was  forced  by  a  tide  of 
business  prosperity  to  remove  to  one 
of  several  new  marble-fronted  stores, 
whioh  were  about  that  time  erected  near 
the  business  center  of  the  city,  or  whe- 
ther ho  was  obliged  to  suspend  opera- 
tions by  finding  tnat  his  wares  were  not 
suited  to  that  market,  I  cannot  say. 
The  circular  which  he  gave  mo  con- 
tained a  business-like  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  company  for  which  he  was 
acting  as  general  agent — their  charter 
fn>m  the  central  government,  and  some 
rose-colored  exemplifications  of  the  pro- 
bable pecuniary  prospects  of  the  con- 
ceni,  which  latter  vaticinations,  from 
my  observations  upon  the  old  merchant, 
I  fuUy  believe,  and  am  consequently  of 
opinion  that  sundry  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  leading  stockholders.  If 
any  one  recollects  some  person  who  ap- 
pears to  command  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  whose  sources  of  income 
are  unknown,  I  recommend  him,  if 
curious,  to  inquire  whether  such  wealthy 
person  was  not  connected  with  the 
Compensation  Company. 

The  circular  I  had  fully  intended  to 
transcribe  in  full,  as  a  fitting  termination 
to  this  short  account,  and  ukewiso  as  a 
conclusion,  which,  being  ready  mode, 
would  save  me  the  trouble  of  composing 
any  formal  peroration,  but  I  regret  to 
state  that  I  am  unable  to  find  it.    I  re- 
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collect,  that  upon  a  hurried  application 
for  a  proper  envelope,  for  some  toy 
or  confectionery  intended  ad  a  gift,  I 
delivered  over  Bundry  scraps  of  paper, 
among  which  it  must  have  gone.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  replace  the  state- 
ments of  the  circular  from  mere  memo- 
ry, lest  I   do  injustice  to  its  careful 


provisions ;  and  I  experienco  so  much 
mortification  at  the  loss,  and  the  conse- 
quent unavoidable  lameness  of  my  nar- 
rative, that  I  find  myself  totally  unable 
to  compose  such  a  peroration  as  I  men- 
tioned. My  story,  therefore,  must  ap- 
parently conclude  here,  without  any 
end. 


THE    ALPS. 


AS  the  traveler  approaches  the  city 
of  Berne  from  Basle,  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  breaks  upon  his  view.  The 
effect  is  starthng.  There  they  stand, 
those  mighty  and  famous  .^Vlps,  even  as 
in  the  ancient  days  and  in  the  genera- 
tions of  old ;  huge  giants  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  white,  looking  down  upon 
successive  races  and  rolling  centunes. 
Thus  Ihey  stood  when  Joseph  lay  in  an 
Egyptian  prison  and  wlien  the  Son  of 
Man  hung  upon  the  cross  at  Golgotha. 
They  have  beheld  Hannibal,  Ca?sar, 
Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  with  all 
their  hosts  and  banners,  appear  and  dis- 
appear upon  their  respective  destinies. 
With  a  kind  of  inexpressible  fascination, 
the  glance  leaps  from  peak  to  peak,  and 
measures  those  broken,  inaccessible 
slopes,  those  polar  regions  of  rock  and 
ice,  towering  into  the  pure,  cold,  upper 
air,  above  the  flight  of  the  eagle  and  the 
floating  cloud.  There  they  lie  for  ever, 
huge  blocks  of  parian  marble,  banks  of 
new-fallen  snow,  drifted  up  amid  the 
stars ;  piles  of  spotless,  dazzling  clouds 
resting  on  the  horizon,  or  battlements  of 
burnished  silver.  One  feels  hke  Chris- 
tian, upon  the  top  of  the  high  hill  called 
Clear,  gazing,  at  last,  upon  the  gates  of 
the  Celestial  City. 

Many  thoughts  and  emotions  throng 
upon  the  mind;  souvenirs  of  history, 
glimpses  of  armies,  battles,  and  heroes ; 
Cimbrian  hosts  and  Roman  legions ;  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  insignificance  of 
man,  the  fleetingness  of  hfe  and  the 
glory  of  ITim  who  **  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  t4>getlier  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy." 

The  tourist,  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
this  passing  view  on  a  clear  summer  day, 
returus  to  his  country  with  an  idea  that 


he  has  seen  tlio  Alps.  He  has,  however, 
but  ghmced  at  one  page,  in  an  endless 
volume.  An  air  of  Haydn,  a  passage  of 
Shakspearo  would  ahnost  nimish  as 
adequate  an  idea  of  their  deep  and  ever- 
varying  splendors.  Only  long  familia- 
rity can  enable  him  to  appreciate  how 
completely  they  surpass  in  magnificence 
even  the  apparently  glorified  represen- 
tations by  poets  and  painters.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  studying  them 
about  eighteen  months.  No  scenery  on 
earth  can  compare  with  them  in  power 
over  the  imagination.  They  are  never 
the  same  and  never  at  rest.  Magical 
changes  float  over  them  perpetiially. 
Each  phiy  of  light,  each  modification  of 
the  atmosphere,  each  advancing  hour,  the 
shadow  of  every  cloud,  works  its  soft, 
slow  marvels  of  grace  and  splendor. 
How  often  have  I  been  stnick,  mute  and 
spell-bomid,  by  the  sudden  bursting  upon 
me  of  this  resplendent  spectacle,  through 
an  opening  m  the  forest,  on  turning  a 
precipice,  or  mounting  a  hill.  It  is  not 
only  that,  at  each  new  sight  of  them, 
the  mind  better  understands  their  im- 
mensity ;  but  they  appear  in  some  unex- 
pected variety,  according  to  the  season, 
day,  hour,  or  i)oint  from  which  they  are 
viewed.  They  amaze  by  their  exquifdte 
beauty,  and  overwhelm  by  their  sub- 
limity.  Like  a  grand  oratorio  or  mighty 
poem,  they  are  full  of  unexpected  disco- 
veries, and  sweet  surprises  which  ravish 
the  soul  more  and  more  as  we  under- 
stand them  better. 

The  walks  about  Berne  are  number- 
less and  perfectly  beautiful,  but  this 
towering  and  almost  unearthly  pheno- 
menon crowns  them  all  with  a  new  and 
ineffable  glory,  deeply  suggestive  of  de- 
votional feeling.  They  recall  the  land 
of  Beulah,  and  one  seems  nearer  God  in 
presence  of  these  revelations  of  his 
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Eower.  It  is  as  if  we  perceive  the 
readth  of  the  earth  and  enter  into  the 
treasures  of  the  snow.  "  Lift  up  your 
eyes  to  the  heavens  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath;  for  the  heavens  shall 
vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  Uke  man- 
ner, but  my  salvation  shall  be  forever 
and  my  righteousness  shall  not  be  abo- 
lished." 

The  hour  of  sunset  offers  the  greatest 
enchantment.  The  town  and  environs 
are  full  of  chosen  points  of  view.  From 
the  belvederes  of  the  principal  hotels, 
from  the  balconies  to  the  various  plat- 
forms, overhanging  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  the  city  rises ;  from  the 
terrace  of  the  observatory  which  peeps 
down  into  the  streets ;  or  from  tlie  tow- 
er of  tlie  minster  as  from  a  balloon, 
groups  of  travelers  stand  gazing  for 
hours.  Let  us  mount  the  eminence 
caUcd  the  Euge,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Aar,  about  fifteen  mmutes  from 
the  gate,  and  take  our  place  beneath 
this  avenue  of  ancient  elms.  Wo  are 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  About  a 
hundred  feet  beneath,  the  green,  limpid 
river  rushes  between  its  close  high 
banks.  From  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  eye  measures  ^vith  a  new  impression 
the  stupendous  stature  of  each  giant 
pinnacle.  Tho  old  town,  close  built,  of 
massive  stone,  with  its  antique  walls 
and  towers,  its  steeples,  cathedral 
and  beautiful  belfry,  is  built  upon 
precipitous  hights,  and  shines  and 
sparkles  in  tlie  afternoon  sun.shine.  It 
recalls  Jerusalem,  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  seen  by  Him  who  would  havo 
gathered  its  inliabitant'j  as  a  hen  gath- 
ers her  chickens  under  her  wings  and 
they  would  not.  The  surrounding  land- 
scape, sometimes  abruptly  swelling  into 
quite  lofty  hills,  has  tlie  blue  range  of 
tlie  Jura  on  the  north,  and  on  tlie 
south  a  rich  mass  of  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices looking  in  the  two  lakes  of  Tliun 
and  Brieiiz,  themselves  invisible,  but 
their  presence  betrnyed  by  that  aerial 
softness  which  hangs  over  distant  wa- 
ters. The  landscape  is  bathed  in  mel- 
low sunshine,  and  above  rise  those  fairy 
snow-realms  with  their  ice-palaces, 
lately  of  pure  silver,  but,  as  the  day 
draws  to  its  close,  steeped  m  a  deeper 
and  ever-deepening  hue,  ahnost  impos- 
sible to  describe.  From  an  exquisite 
rose-tint,  it  passes  to  an  ensanguined 
stain,  and  then  to  a  burning  cnmson. 


Tho  scene  below  undergoes  a  gradual 
transformation.  Prismatic  hues  blend 
softly  into  the  wide  landscape.  An  ethie- 
real  vapor  floats  over  it.  The  purple 
hiUs  and  azure  rocks  melt  together  into 
the  sombre  evening  shadows.  The  earth 
grows  darker  and  darker.  But  the  tow- 
ering walls  and  broken  pinnacles  above 
become  more  radiant,  and  deepen  with 
intenser  brightness,  as  if  unaware  that 
the  lower  eturth  has  yielded  to  the  em- 
brace of  night.  Their  illumined  sides 
reflect  a  kind  of  dusky  moonlight.  Tho 
wrapt  spectator  gazes  in  profound  si- 
lence. The  damp  night  shadows  steal 
slowly  up.  So  death  creeps  upon  some 
majestic  victim  still  contending,  but  in 
vain,  against  his  mighty  hand.  Now 
their  lower  portion  is  dimmed,  while  tho 
summits  are  yet  kindling  with  triumph- 
ant splendor ;  when  suddenly  the  warm 
glow  completely  relapses  into  a  bluish, 
ghastly  white,  as  if  a  human  soul  had 
just  taken  its  departure. 

I  remember  to  have  once  taken  a 
friend,  who  had  been  but  a  few  hours  in 
Berne,  to  the  terrace  of  tho  observatory 
for  a  view  at  sunset.  It  was  too  late, — 
to  his  great  disappointment.  Wo  had 
caught  some  ghmpscs  of  those  shining 
tops,  as  we  went,  glowing  as  if  in  tho 
bloody  hght  of  a  furnace ;  but,  when  wo 
reached  the  observatory,  tho  solemn 
giants  lay  cold  and  dead  in  the  damp 
night-mists.  Wo  waited  awhile,  to 
watch  their  gloomy  outlines  disappear 
in  the  thickening  shadows,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  overspread  with  a  warm 
blush,  and  their  extinguished  tops  kin- 
dled again  into  rosy  nre.  For  one  or 
two  minutes  we  watched  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  optical 
effects.  Sometimes  the  setting  sun  sheds 
over  them  only  the  most  delicate  rose- 
coloring,  and  sometimes  steeps  them  in 
a  broad  golden  illumination.  I  havo 
seen  them  reflect  tho  lurid  glare  of 
domes  nnd  steeples  in  the  red  light 
of  a  midnight  conflagration.  Perhaps 
no  two  sunsets  were  ever  the  same. 
Then  comes  tho  enchantment  of  tlio 
morning,  the  transfonnations  of  moon 
and  the  wonderful  magnificence  cast 
about  them  by  clouds.  It  is  when  half 
revealed  that  they  most  astonish.  Hero 
the  soul  acknowledges  tho  sweetness  of 
tlie  divine  lurtist.  Sometimes  in  my 
walks  they  are  entirely  invisible.  Tho 
landscape  is  half  veiled  by  simshine 
mist.     I  look  in  vain  for  &e  stupen- 
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dous  spectacle,  and  almost  forget^  as 
wp  are  apt  to  do,  great  spiritual  truths, 
the  eternal  grandeur  and  beauty  so  often 
revealed.  As  the  soft  vapor  rises  from 
river  and  hill,  I  pause  again,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  incredulous,  over- 
whelmed, and  amazed  at  that  broad 
world  built  up  above  our  world,  as  if,  in 
its  ample  silver  sides,  I  caught  glimpses 
of  some  other  planet,  gleaming  slopes 
and  shining  moimtains,  leaning  far  up- 
wards into  heaven,  not  having  the  least 
apparent  connection  with  our  earth. 

These  wonderful  snow-peaks,  forever 
above  the  clouds,  are  nature's  grand 
work-halls.  Hero  she  forms  and  pours, 
to  remote  coasts  and  oceans,  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe  :  the  Po,  the  Tessino, 
the  Khone,  the  Rhine,  and  tlic  Danube. 
Hero  she  fabricates  those  lovely  lakes, 
whose  shores  fill  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty,  and  in  whose  transparent 
depths  populations  find  the  means  of 
life.  In  those  mysterious  solitudes  the 
daring  traveler  has  sctJcd  the  frozen 
bights  which  nature  seems  to  have 
formed  impregnable,  and  amid  tliose 
defiles,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  and 
torrent  to  torrent,  science  has  cast  the 
solid  road;  ambition  has  led  proud 
armies,  and  religion  has  built  the  hospi- 
table convent.  How  many  a  weary  pil- 
grim, overtaken  by  the  snow-storm,  has 
left  his  nameless  bones  beneath  yonder 
colossal  monument ;  how  many  an  eager 
hunter  has  fallen  into  a  bottomless 
chasm ;  or,  by  a  fatal  misstep,  plunged 
headlong  do"vvn  a  precipice,  such  as, 
says  John  Miller,  sometimes  turns  giddy 
the  head  of  the  wild  beast. 

The  effect  of  the  Alps  is,  I  think, 
hightened  by  a  mental  illusion.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  the  increased  apparent 
size  of  the  moon,  at  the  period  of  her 
rising,  is  an  error  of  tlie  reastm.  To  the 
eye,  she  really  appears  no  larger  on  the 
horizon  than  in  the  zenith.  Tlio  belief 
in  her  expanded  orb,  is  fonnod  by  an 
unconscious  process  of  tlie  mind.  This 
fact  any  man  of  science  will  ex]>lain. 
On  the  same  principle,  tlie  Alpine  range 
appears  much  more  stupendous  to  tlie 
imagination  than  to  the  eye.  A  da- 
gueiTCotype  vitw,  merely  canying  out 
the  rules  of  perspective,  would  aflbrd 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  imprecision  re- 
ceived from  natiu*e.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce that  impression,  an  artist  ought  to 
magnify  their  real  dimensions  upon  the 
canvas,  as  the  only  mode  of  satisfyuig 
those  who  have  studied  them.     They 


really  seem  to  grow  and  expand  after 
frequent  observation,  and  continually 
assume  more  astonishing  proportions, 
bearing  away  tlie  mind  beyond  the  po- 
ber  reaUty,  vast  as  that  is.  This  con- 
tributes to  render  them  a  perpetual 
source  of  wonder  and  delig^ht,  some- 
thing unfathomable  and  magical. 

There  are  periods  of  bad  weather, 
during  which  they  entirely  disappear 
for  weeks,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  delightful  and  magni- 
ficent landscape,  without  tliis,  its  might- 
iest feature.  It  captivates  by  elements 
of  the  richest  scenery.  The  inferior 
momitains  in  the  foreground  rise  ma- 
jestically into  the  sky,  and  those  far 
loftier  which  form  the  shores  of  the 
tlie  lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  strike  with 
all  the  grandeur  of  an  Alpine  range. 
When  tlie  weatlier  clears,  leaving  only 
some  masses  of  opaque  blue  cloua  upon 
the  horizon,  the  eye  measures  the  nearer 
summits,  the  Kiesen  and  Stockhom,  be- 
lieving it  has  discovered. in  them  the 
mouarchs  of  the  earth  themselves,  when 
lo !  as  the  heavy  vapor  slowly  sinks  or 
breaks  apart,  above  its  black  edge,  at  a 
hight  apparently  impossible,  projects  a 
pointed  image — a  silvery  fragment,  cut- 
ting the  blue  sky  too  sharply  with  its 
broken  outline  to  be  a  cloud,  and  yet 
too  near  the  stars  to  belong  to  our  lower 
earth.  You  gaze  some  moments,  lost  in 
doubt  and  struck  with  wonder,  as  at  a 
miracle.  Noiselessly  and  imperceptibly 
the  heavy  thick  cloud-veil  falls  away, 
and  with  a  slow  grand  movement,  one 
after  the  other,  pinnacle  and  pyramid 
of  solid  silver  rise  into  view,  the  Wet- 
terhom,  or  Storm  Peak ;  the  Finsteraar- 
hom,  the  dark  Aar  Peak,  the  gloouiy 
father  of  a  beautiful  daughter,  the  river 
Aar;  the  Schreckhom,  or  the  Peak  of 
Terror;  the  Jungfrau,  or  the  Virgiu, 
and  the  Blumllpalp,  or  the  Flower  Petik. 

•At  Benie,  of  course,  these  mountains 
are  the  prominent  objects  of  earth  and 
heaven.  They  are  always  gleaming  upon 
you  at  some  unexpected  place  or  mo- 
ment, and  in  an  aspect  surprisingly  new, 
or  ravishingly  beautiful  and  grmid.  Now 
they  lie  engiilphed  in  one  solid  mass  of 
azure  clouds,  wlioso  upper  perfectly 
horizontal  outline  resembles  the  surface 
of  an  ocean.  From  its  tranquil  and  level 
bosom  ri.<e  only  the  tops  of  each  peak. 
This  beautiful  appeanmcc  recalls  the 
perK>d  of  the  deluge,  or,  perhaps,  the 
anteri<»r  primeval  ages  of  the  earth  be- 
fore  man   became  an  inhabitant  of  it, 
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when  the  present  continents  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  universal  flood,  nine  thou- 
sand feet  in  depth,  and  yonder  summits 
were  actually  islands.  Now  they  look 
down  into  the  streets  of  the  old  me- 
dieval town,  far  overtopping  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Minster  tower,  and  now  float, 
like  a  vision  of  glory,  over  sweeps  of 
forest  foliage.  Now  the^  open  upon  you 
from  a  tender  mist,  as  if  tlie  Creator's 
hand  had,  at  tliat  moment,  first  called 
forth  their  ethereal  tops  of  soft,  rosy  fire. 
Now  their  base  dissolved  and  lost  in 
vapor,  they  seem  suspended  above,  like 
**  tnat  great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem, 
dosc<3nding  out  of  heaven  from  God." 

Their  effulgent  beauty  derives  a  new 
interest  from  its  association  with  the 
idea  of  liberty.  It  is  singular  how  the 
hand  of  poetry  and  history  has  crowned 
Switzerland  with  this  halo,  and  how  she 
has  maintained  it  through  a  long  series 
of  centuries,  amid  the  wars,  revolutions, 
and  selfish  diplomatic  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  Europe.  Even  the  iron  heart 
of  Napoleon'  softened  towards  her.  Af- 
ter his  downfall,  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  everything  in  its  own  hands,  a  cer- 
.  tain  liberty  was  still  left  to  Switzerland. 
The  great  attempt  of  the  people,  in  1848, 
to  break  from  their  tutelage,  was  com- 
menced by  Switzerland.  Iler  hand  first 
struck  the  chord  which  vibrated  thi'ough 
the  continent.  For  a  moment,  Europe 
proclaimed  the  principle  that  no  govern- 
mental power  can  be  legitimate  which 
does  not  flow  from  the  people,  but  in 
1854,  Switzerland  is  the  only  coimtry 
where  the  ropu])lic  really  exists.  Liberty 
appears  to  be  her  birth-right,  and  her  de- 


termination. Is  it  not  remarkable  that, 
in  the  centre  or  Europe,  without  sea- 
coasts,  fleets,  or  colonies,  locked  in  by 
powerful  military  monarchies,  where  the 
word  liberty  would  be  treason,  she 
should  have  founded  a  constitution, 
modeled  upon  the  ideas  of  Washing- 
ton, JefBerson,  and  Hamilton  ;  that  she 
should  maintain  a  perfectly  free  press 
in  three  languages,  that  she  should  bo 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
of  man,  with  which  tlie  Almighty  in- 
vested every  human  b(?ing,  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  without  a  viola- 
tion of  his  laws  and  the  introduction  of 
confusion  and  discord  into  the  plan  of 
Providence — in  short,  that  she  should 
keep  the  banner  of  the  Republic,  float- 
ing broadly  on  the  breeze,  upon  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  European  conti- 
nent? 

"  Libert^  c'cflt  ton  jour,  ce  sol  est  ton  empire ; 
L&  nuUe  ambition  sous  tcs  traites  ne  conspiro 
D'un  peuple  paarro  et  fier  toi  soule  armea  leg 

mains ; 
Sur  cos  pics  BOurcillcax,  Tlergei  de  paa  hamaina, 
L'aiglc  au  toI  indompt6  somble  to  rendre  hom- 

mage, 
Lo  bleu  miroir  dei  laca  r^fl^chir  ta  beauts, 
Et  lo  bruit  des  torrents  dire  &  I'^cho  aauyage  : 
Liberty  I    Libert€! 


**  II€ritior  de  ces  biens,  toi  qui  les  abandonnes, 
£t  Bouticns  a  prix  d'or  les  lointaincs  couronnM, 
D'oQ  Tient  qu'aux  premier  sons  d'un  air  m^o- 

dieux, 
J'ai  Tu  des  pleurs  furtifs  s'^chappcr  de  tesycoxt 
Sans  doute,  cu  I'ccoutant  tn  rSvais  te  patrie, 
Kt  des  yallons  natala  I'agreste  majesty ; 
Sans  dout<5  il  murraurait  a  ton  amo  attendrie; 
Libortei    Liberty  !"♦ 


•  These  cnlebratcd  lines,  by  Mad.  Tastu,  deserve,  and  hare  very  likely  rocoivod,  a  better  translation  than 
the  following : 

LilKTty,  it  is  thy  day,  this  soil  is  thy  empire ; 
No  ambition  hero  conspires,  dis^ui.Hod  beneath  thv  form  ; 
Thou  alone  annest  the  hands  of  a  people  poor  nn<l  proud ; 
Upon  thos«»  cloud-oapped  peaks,  untrod  by  human  foot, 
The  indomitable  eajfle  seems  to  render  tbeo  liomaKc  ; 
The  blue  mirror  of  the  lakes  reflect  thy  beauty, 
And  lo  the  savage  echo,  the  thundering  turrouta  shout, 
Liberty!    Liberty! 

IToir  of  this  treasure  !  thou  who  abandoncht  it. 

To  defend,  for  gold,  distant  thrones. 

Whence  the  tears  which,  at  some  mclodiouR  air, 

I  have  soon  steal  in  secret  from  thine  eyes! 

Ah  !  with  those  ntrains  came  images  of  thy  country. 

The  rural  mnjosty  of  thy  native  valleys  ; 

Ah  I  to  tliy  saddened  soul  rose  the  murmured  cry, 

Liberty!    Liberty!  * 
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THE  ccK'kctl-hnt  gentry  have  had  pre- 
codoiicc  ill  those  paces,  but  not 
justly.  Thos^e  fusoinathig  hgures  wliich 
tilled  with  such  nire  life  and  beauty,  hall 
and  bower,  in  the  former  days,  should 
surely  have  been  first  described : — the 
pompous,  arrogant,  and  worthy  old 
planter,  and  his  eldest  son,  should  have 
given  place — mere  potter's  clay  and 
rusty  iron  as  they  were,  compared  with 
the  beautiful  vases  of  porcelain  and 
gold,  with  which  they  floated  along  on 
me  stream  of  Tune.  To  rectify  the 
error,  now, — '2)lac€  aux  dames  ! 

See  them  enter  in  a  hmg  dazzling 
line,  with  bright,  smiling  faces,  and 
musical  laughter,  and  soft  voices,  like  a 
rippling  stream  of  somid,  the  "very 
echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned." 
But  what  singular  dresses !  you  say : 
how  oddly  the  hair  is  decorated ;  what 
a  laughable  sight  the  patches  on  their 
faces,  and  how  high  the  red  heel  of  the 
little  shoe,  wluch  peeps  out  from  the 
silken  skirt!  Yet  there  is  so  much 
grace  beneath  this  singularity  of  dress, 
that  you  cannot  turn  away,  but  find 
yourself  unconsciously  applying  to  the 
gay  pageant  of  so  many  lovely  faces 
and  fair  forms,  that  beautiful  description 
of  the  Princess  Ida  and  her  maidens  : 

— "hy  them  went 
The  enamored  air  highiui;,  and  on  their  curb, 
yrom  the  high  tree  the  blossom,  wavering,  fell; 
And  over  them  the  tremulous  isles  of  light 
Slided,  thcj  moving  under  shade  !  " 

What  wonder  that  those  fair  ladies 
made  our  bravo  gnindfathers  kneel  to 
them,  and  pay  tliem  homage!  What 
possible  match  was  the  stalwart  cava- 
lier, the  courtly  gentleman,  w*ith  swurd, 
musiiuttoon,  pistol,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  insignia,  for  one  of  those  little 
tend<T  personages,  whose  morc^  death- 
dealing  weapon  was  a  fan,  whose  more 
fatal  I'lre-nrms  were  a  pair  of  eyes,  that 
blinded  the  poor  cavalier  with  their  soft 
mimic  li<j:hlnings  ?  Who  coidd  fi>r  u 
moment  compare  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  arm  that  ever  grapjded  with 
tlie  soMier,  brea.st  to  breast,  and  throat 
to  throat,  with  the  all-coiKpiering  jmis- 
sance  of  the  .'»mall,  tender  hand,  laid  on 
his  sleeve,  or  given  him  to  kiss  ]  Was 
it  wonderful,  that  our  forefathers  knelt 
to  them,  and  set  them  up  on  the  high 
places  in  their  hearts,  and  almost  wor- 
shiped them  1 


You  explain  the  undeniable  fact  of 
that  lofty  ex)nsideration,  b^  asserting 
that  the  times  were  chivalric — still 
tinged  with  the  dying  ^radiance  of  the 
knightly  age.  Such,  it  is  true,  was  the 
character  of  the  epoch ;  the  men  were 
chivalric,  but  is  it  not  plain  that  the 
ladies  were  the  cause  of  it  ?  Gilded  by 
their  bright  smiles,  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  cold  reahty,  rather  a  fairy  land 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  those  fairies 
grown  to  human  stature,  stamped  upon 
it  the  impress  of  their  own  individuality : 
it  was  the  graces  and  conspicuous  at- 
tractions, j>ersonal  and  mental,  of  the 
ladies, 

"  That  lent  the  kneo  deaire  to  kneel,  and  ahook 
The  pulses  *• 

of  those  giants,  as  the  world  now  caUs 
them,  our  worthy  and  strong-hearted 
grandsires. 

But  to  bring  to  an  end  this  epic  cbaot 
of  fairies  and  giants, — substituting  de- 
scription for  rhapsody,  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  tuniish  some  account,  ■ 
however  slight  and  inadequate,  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  women  of  Virginia,  &t 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj^,  together  witli  a  few  hasty 
reflections  upon  their  peculiarities  oi 
character  and  costume. 

And  first  of  the  Virginia  wife : — after 
speaking  as  is  proper  of  the  matron 
first,  wo  shall  pass  on  to  the  maidens. 
The  wife  of  the  Virginia  planter  was  an 
important  personage,  and  occupied  no 
insignificant  position  in  the  every<lay 
life  as  well  as  in  the  aftections  of  her 
lord  and  master.  Her  husband  had  not 
married  her  by  lottery,  as  is  the  usage 
to  our  own  day  in  some  other  lands; 
or  by  command  of  his  family,  as  was  sn\ 
frecjuently  the  case  under  the  ancient 
regime  in  England  and  on  tlu'  continent. 
He  had  simply  fallen  in  love  with  her 
when  h<»  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  summers, 
and,  '*  dallying  willi  the  innocence  of 
love,'*  dreamed  his  days  away  Hke  an 
honest  fellow  over  litth?  favors  from  her 
— flow<rs  or  «)thor  trifles,  but  "worth 
kingd«>ms  to  him.  lie  had  riildi-n  on 
his  fine  hunter  Inside  the  window  of  Ikt 
father's  old  lumbering  chariot,  j)rancing 
gallantly  tt)  display  his  horsi>nmnshi|) — 
leaping  fiarli>sly  every  ob>tacle  to  re- 
tain his  position,  and  making  his  noble 
charger  seriously  d<uibt  the  sanity  of 
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tho  individual  who  bestrode  him.  He 
had  danced  blissful  minuets  with  her  to 
enchanted  music  on  golden  floors  of 
Calif-palaces  in  Bagdat — and  ridden 
with  his  young  qut;en  through  Fairy 
land,  which  undiscovered  country  lay 
between  her  father's  mansion  and  the 
paternal  dwelling.  He  had  worn  her 
glove  imder  his  brocade  waistcoat — 
st<.)len  hor  miniature  for  nightly  reverie 
and  rapt  meditation — and  done  many 
other  things  affording  full  proof  of 
Shakspeare's  maxim  that  love  and  folly 
are  inseparable  companions.  Then  he 
had  gone  with  dreadful  heaviness  of 
heart  to  England  to  learn  the  art  of  con- 
structing Latin  and  Greek  verses  at 
Oxford,  where,  among  his  select  friends 
at  wine  parties,  he  gave  mysterious 
toasts  in  honor  of  **the  fairest  of  the 
fair,"  and  commiserated  the  unhappy 
youths  whose  eyes  had  never  feasted 
on  her  face.  In  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
a  Loudon  season  the  image  of  his  faith- 
ful Virginia  maiden  might  have  been  for 
a  time  lost  sight  of,  but  once  more  on 
tho  wharf  at  Yorktown,  he  felt  that 
inane  splendor  fall  from  him,  and  tho 
tender  form  again  take  its  place.  She 
had  been  faithful  to  him  and  so  they 
were  married,  and  when  the  old  folks 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers — with 
love  and  blessings  for  the  little  daughter- 
in-law  who  had  brousht  into  the  mansion 
80  much  sunlight — the  honest  young  fel- 
low and  his  maiden  wife  reigned  in  the 
family  homestead,  the  same  faithful 
lovers  always. 

As  she  grew  older,  the  now  buxom 
mother  of  a  growing  flock  eschewed 
minuets  and  all  gewgaws  of  dress  or 
decoration — wearmg  her  hair  in  a  tower 
scarcely  a  foot  in  bight,  and  using 
shoes  alarmingly  low-heeled.  She  be- 
cmne  an  oracle  in  all  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  household,  and,  indeed,  spent 
much  the  larger  portion  of  her  time  in 
keeping  ovcrything  neat  and  orderly — 
in  laying  up  supplies  of  pickle,  and  pre- 
serves, and  every  imaginable  dclic4icy 
for  her  lord,  and  family,  and  guests. 
She  r»rray<!d  her  f(>rces  in  th(^  kitchen 
and  store-room  with  tho  precision  of  a 
veteran  coniniander,  and  the  army — 
light  and  heavy  troops — moved  under 
her  guidance  with  a  spirit  and  method 
fatal  to  the  city  of  Idleness  which  she 
stormed  and  took,  and  demolished  to 
the  foundati(>n.  Grown  older,  the  gj)od 
lady  took  extreme  delight  in  discoursing 
at  great  length  on  all  tho  ills  that  flesh 


is  heir  to : — ^no  description  of  bodily 
ailment  was  unknown  to  her,  and  for  all 
she  had  an  infallible  remedy.  Sho 
ferreted  out  sickness  among  her  neigh- 
bors, and  sent  panaceas  to  them :  sho 
silently  encouraged  the  indolent  negroes 
to  report  tliemselves  **on  the  sick  list," 
by  sending  them,  or  rather  having 
carried  with  her  on  her  visits  to  the 
quarters,  huge  platesful  of  warm  toast, 
and  full  cans  of  nourishing  and  invigor- 
ating drinks.  She  rejoiced  in  a  case  of 
sickness  in  black  or  white,  as  a  general 
rejoices  in  finduig  the  enemy  offer  battle 
with  enormously  disproportioned  forces ; 
and  it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  her  system  of  therapeutics, 
founded  as  it  was  on  long  experience, 
met  in  practice  with  eminent  success. 

Then,  gro^vn  older  still,  the  good  damo 
took  to  wearing  glasses,  and  would  sit 
plying  her  busy  needle  in  the  comfort- 
able chair  by  the  comer  of  the  lire ;  and 
discuss,  pleasantly  gossiping,  the  affairs 
of  the  neighborhood — the  deaths,  and 
births,  and  marriages — her  eons  and 
daughters  around  her  in  a  merry  group, 
and  the  portly  planter,  her  erewhile 
boy-husband,  for  whom  she  had  never 
ceased  to  feel,  an  admiring,  changeless, 
profound  affection,  sitting  with  his  feet 
upon  the  fender,  reading,  opposite  to 
her.  When  the  true-hearted  lady  dies, 
be  sure  that  not  her  household  alone 
will  weep  for  her :  a  gloom  will  faU  on 
every  countenance  when  the  country- 
side hears  of  it;  and  all  will  feel  that 
a  true,  tender,  loving  nature,  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  faithfid  to  her  God  and 
neighbor,  has  gone  from  them. 

The  planter  and  his  family  in  tho 
old  chariot,  with  white  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eyes,  will  not  be  the  only 
mouniers  who  follow  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
old  churchyard  she  passed  through  to 
church  so  regularly,  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  pure-hearted  lady.  The  distance, 
rather,  shall  alone  blot  out  and  swallow 
up  the  long  line  of  carringes  dragged 
slowly  on  by  horses  with  dro(»ping 
heads — and  gentlemen  who  rein  in  their 
animals  to  the  dead -march  gait — and 
plainly-clad  pedestrians,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  whisper  to  each  other,  with 
moist  eyes  and  subdued  voices,  all  tho 
virtues  of  the  good  lady  who  has  i)assed 
from  them.  She  lived  long,  an<l  was 
surrounded  at  her  death  with  all  that 
makes  old  age  comfortable,  **  as  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends ;"  but 
it  is  hard  to  lose  her,  even  to  see  hei 
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leave  them  for  the  bettor  land  to  which 
all  feel  she  has  gone — Heaven. 

The  fine  old  lady  was  quite  as  re- 
markable for  her  aristocratic  prejudices 
as  the  planter,  her  husband ;  her  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church ; 
her  blindness  for  all  the  abuses  of  the 
system,  were  just  as  striking  as  her 
lord's,  liut  how  can  I  have  the  heart  to 
utter  one  single  harsh  word  of  the 
noble-minded  woman !  Her  tnith  and 
devotion  and  open-handed  charity  would 
freeze  my  utterance.    Lot  her  rest  now 

.as  she  rested  then,  after  a  long,  well- 
spent  Ufe,  her  name  and  memory  coupled 
only  with  respect  and  love  ! 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  younger 
generation,  the  fairer  portion,  of  course, 
inasmuch  as  the  lords  of  creation,  old 
and  young,  have  already  received  at 
our  hands  as  much  attention  as,  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  they  deserve. 
I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  por- 
traits that  remain  to  us  of  those  fair 
young  dames.  They  are  the  most  ac- 
curate authorities  remaining  of  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  and  whole  outward 
semblance  of  Virginia  maidens  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  I  have  often 
mused  over  them,  and  been  carried  back 
almost  in  veritable  reahty,  to  the  times 
which  their  originals  illustrated  and 
adorned.  Fair  faces  !  hanging  high  up 
on  the  can'ed  oak  wainscot,  cannot  we 
fancy  them  moved  often  to  displeasure, 
a  charming  bright-eyed  anger  looking 
down  on  the  stiff  fashions  of  to-day — 
on  their  fair  descendants  twisting  their 
lovely  locks  into  a  lame  imitation  of 
the  Grecian  knot,  and  placing  their 
tender  feet,  innocent  of  shoes  with 
heels,  upon  the  common  earth  ?  Does 
it  not  move  them  sometimes  to  a  dainty 
scorn,  this  mode,  we,  their  male  de- 
scendants, have  of  covering  ourselves, 
not   dressing,    contrasted   as   it   is,    so 

.  completely,  with  the  ruflies  and  powder 
and  embroidery  of  t)ie  courtly  cavaliers 
of  foniier  days  ?  If  they  do  really  feel 
that  displeasure^  and  are  affected  by 
that  dainty  scorn,  who  shall  say  that 
they  are  altogether  wrong  ?  Let  me 
not,  however,  enter  into  a  comparison 
of  the  past  with  tlie  present ;  that  is  not 
now  my  theme ;  still  such  comparison 
may  be  silently  made,  'with  such  result 
as  pleases  him,  by  the  render ;  and  to 
supply  this  food  for  thought,  lot  the  old 
portraits  tell  the  fashions  of  their  times. 
Here  they  hang  in  the  quiet  light  of 
evening,  which  seems  to  dwell  on  them 


with  pensive  pleasure,  as  we  gaze  wist- 
fully and  in  silence  on  the  miniatures  of 
old  acquaintances  and  loves.  Let  us, 
perforce,  by  the  power  of  imagination, 
bid  the  portraits  come  down  from  their 
places  where  they  have  so  long  rested 
quietly ;  or,  better  still,  we  may  see  the 
frames  with  all  their  antique  car\'iug 
disappear,  wreathed  with  dim  clouds — 
the  trees  through  the  windows  in  the 
backgromid  wave — and  lo !  tlio  pictnn* 
is  no  longer  a  mere  thing  of  paint  and 
canvas,  but  a  lovely  maiden,  for  all  the 
world  just  what  she  was  in  her  bright 
Virginia  home,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago! 

She  is  surroimded  by  many  attractive 
objects,  but  she  herself  is  more  attrac- 
tive by  far  than  all  of  them.  The  beauti- 
ful hair  is  trained  back  from  the  serene 
temples  and  arranged  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  behmd  the  ears,  so  as  to 
present  everywhere  a  roundness  of  out- 
line— the  veritable  **line  of  beauty." 
It  is  not  a  wig,  be  sure  of  that ; — those 
abominable  perukes  are  for  the  time  out 
of  fashion,  and  towers  of  lace  above  the 
forehead  also.  Those  glossy  curls 
hanging  down  by  the  sparkling  eyes 
are  natural  curls,  as  that  delicate  rose 
tint  in  the  cheek  is  not  due  to  art  at  all. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  morning  walk  the 
fair  girl  of  nineteen  siunmers  took  to- 
day, as  the  sun  rose  above  the  forest — 
that  early  walk  which  none  but  herself 
and  her  sick  **  mammy ''  at  the  quarters 
knew  the  object  of,  as  none  but  those 
two  personages  knew  what  she  carried 
in  the  small  basket  on  her  ann,  as  she 
went  silently  in  her  plain  gown  and 
hood  to  find  the  old  servant  in  her 
cabin. 

She  is  now  in  full  dress,  for  the  family 
go  out  to  dine  to-day,  and  certainly  the 
critic  must  have  been  hard  to  please 
who  could  have  found  fault  with  the 
"genend  effect.''  Next  to  the  bright 
hair — brushed  back  much  after  the 
fashion  now  styled  Pompadour,  and  it 
must  be  eonlessed,  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  snowA'  powder,  the  lace 
around  the  throat,  called  jtoint  de 
Vtnise^  attracted  the  attention.  Tliis 
was  not  white,  as  lace  is  now,  but  a 
pale  yellow,  then  the  fashion,  colored, 
indeed,  v(»ry  much  like  sunset  clouds  in 
August,  if  the  chronicler  ma>*for  a  mo- 
ment yield  his  stylus  to  the  poet.  Xert 
came  the  bodice — stays^  tus  they  called 
them  then  —  of  cherry-colored  silk, 
trinuned  witli  blue  and  silver,  the  upper 
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edge  fringed  with  a  long  lino  of  foam 
again.  The  sleeves  were  large  and  full, 
falling  down  from  the  snowy  arm,  and 
richly  embroidered  in  white  and  gold : — 
the  **  underskirt,"  of  flowered  satin, 
rather  long  than  otherwise;  and  the 
gown,  properly  so  called,  looped  com- 
pletely back  and  falling  in  large  furbe- 
lows almost  to  the  small  feet  cased  in 
their  delicate  higli-heoled  slippers.  Add 
a  number  of  rich  bracelets,  rings,  and 
jeweled  brooches,  and  the  portrait  is 
complete — complete,  that  is  to  say,  as 
for  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  present 
chnmicler  to  make  it,  aided  by  the  lights 
of  history  and  the  result  of  observation. 
In  sketching  it,  ho  has  sought  to  imitate 
the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  those 
worthy  authors  who  elucidate  by  cem- 
ment  the  fashions  of  to-day  in  the  illus- 
trated magazines :  this  seemed  to  him 
better  than  treating  the  subject  in  that 
jesting,  irreverent  spirit  which  dictated 
the  sketch  of  young  Master  Hopeful. 
How  could  he,  indeed,  jest  with  any- 
thing appertaining  to  that  frank  maiden 
with  so  much  tenderness  and  kindness 
in  her  serene  eyes,  with  such  a  winning 
smile  on  her  parted  rosy  lips,  as  she  sits 
there  in  the  bright  morning,  more  than 
a  century  ago ! 

She  is  smiling  absently  at  the  play- 
ful romping  of  the  children — her  little 
brother  and  sister  only  nine  or  ten  years 
old— on  whom  she  looks  down  with 
elderly  affection  from  her  huge  altitude 
of  nineteen  summers.  Let  us  not  imi- 
tate her  careless  glance,  but  while  the 
chariot  is  getting  ready,  pay  our  re- 
spects to  those  children — looking  first 
at  the  little  maiden,  with  her  bright  hair 
yet  unpowdered  and  hanging  in  profuse 
ourls  upon  her  shoulders.  Do  not  turn 
from  her  sliglitingly,  good  reader — that 
is  your  venerated  grandmother,  whose 
portrait  hangs  up  in  the  hall.  She  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  exalted  station, 
and  romps  with  a  vivacity  which  you 
can  scarcely  believe  the  good  old  lady 
ever  to  have  been  guilty  of.  She  wears 
n  little  something  which  is  half  frock, 
half  coat — I  say  half  coat,  beeauso  the 
gannent  in  question  oi)ens  in  front,  dis- 
playing a  figured  under-vest,  marvel- 
on  sly  like  a  modem  waistcoat,  aaid 
reaches  scarcely  beyond  the  knees, 
where  the  scarlet  silk  stockings  with 
their  blue  clocks  meet  it.  Slippers  of 
yellow  leather,  with  orange-colored 
heels  m^  quite  two  inches  high,  com- 
plete the  costume — a  costuuie  which  re- 


mained nearly  unchanged  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Her  little  companion's  dress  is  not 
very  dissimilar:  the  hair,  however,  is 
much  shorter,  and  the  resetted  shoes 
have  th^  advantage  of  being  vastly 
larger,  as  becomes  the  sex  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  will  hang  in  his 
turn — all  ruffled  and  be-powdered,  with 
his  long  ribbon-decorated  queue — upon 
the  wall,  and  be  called  "grandpa"  when 
the  time  has  come,  and  look  with  his 
age-dimmed  eyes  on  the  smoke  of  the 
Revolution — perhaps  assist  that  Revo- 
lution with  his  ann,  and  see  the  Now 
World  inaugurate  itself  at  Yorktown. 
At  present,  the  worthy  gentleman  and 
prospective  warrior  and  statesman,  is 
amusing  liimself  by  punching  holes  all 
over  the  pretty  colored  fan  he  has  taken 
from  the  little  girl,  and  the  future  grand- 
mamma is  endeavoring  to  wrest  it  from 
liis  Vandal  grasp,  and  save  the  noble 
Cor^dons  and  PhiUises  which  ornament 
it,  from  the  mortal  wounds  their  bodies 
are  receiving,  appealing  loudly  all  this 
time  to  her  elder  sister,  who  is  smiling 
at  her  comic  contortions.  That  younc 
lady  interposes,  and  order  is  restored, 
and  then  the  chariot  rolls  up  slowly,  and 
the  planter  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
enter,  and  are  driven  quietly  to  their 
neighbor's  mansion. 

They  have  a  grand  formal  dinner 
tliere,  and  afterwards,  what  in  our  day 
we  call  a  "party,"  not  a  late  party,  to 
which  the  guests  come  at  midnight,  but 
an  honest  evening  festival,  illuminated 
equally  by  the  sunset  and  the  tall  lights 
in  the  bright  silver  sconces.  The  waltz 
and  polka  and  schottisch  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  been  then  invented : 
the  gavotte,  minuet,  and  reel  were 
danced  instead — above  all,  the  minuet. 
It  suited  our  ancestors  the  best  of  all, 
with  its  slow  stately  courtesies  and  bows, 
,and  pompous,  cermonious  evolutions — 
it  pleased  the  Master  Hopefuls  even,  a 
class  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  in  our 
day  affect  the  polka  and  schottisch. 
Master  Ho})eful  is  tliere,  and  leads  forth 
the  f(ur  lady  whoso  toilette  we  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  describe.  See 
how  like  a  swmi  on  some  placid  lake 
slio  moves,  "ruffling  her  pure  white 
jilumes ;"  how  graceful  her  low  courte- 
sy ;  the  beautiful  head  gently  benttoward 
the  l)osom ;  the  knee  almost  to  the  floor ; 
thi;  slipper  peering  from  the  wide  rust- 
ling skirt,  a  spectacle  not  witnessed  ui 
our  day  any  more  than  that  other  .spec- 
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tacle  of  Master  Hopeful  making  jwro- 
found  bows,  his  cocked  hat  pressed 
meanwhile  devotedly  on  the  left  side  of 
his  waistcoat^  and  his  Hyperion  head, 
with  its  ambrosial  curls  and  rapt  grim- 
ace, reposing  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

The  music  is  supplied  by  the  tall, 
white-haired  Ethiopian  Emperor  in  the 
comer  there,  who  plays  upon  his  me- 
lodious violin  the  piece  which  his  august 
majesty  Louis  XIV.  delighted  to  honor 
with  his  royal  nod  of  approbation — the 
old  court  minuet.  Strange  music ! 
which  now  sounds  like  a  harmony  from 
the  far  land  of  dreams,  played  by  a  spirit 
on  a  ghostly  violin  for  midnight  shadows 
moving  noiselessly !  but  what  bright 
shadows  !  brighter  far  than  all  the  ma- 
terial forms  now  aroxmd  us. 

The  entertainment  ends — following 
an  immemorial  custom — with  the  Vir- 
ginia reel ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  diver- 
tisement  in  which  fun  took  its  revenge 
on  ceremony — abandon  reigned  tri- 
umphant over  stateliness.  How  those 
dames  got  through  a  veritable  Virginia 
reel,  with  their  furbelows  and  flounces, 
and  long  puffed-out  skirtj^,  the  present 
chronicler  is  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  but 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
that  the  reel,  with  all  its  rapid  crossings 
and  re-crossings,  its  changing,  tiuming, 
twisting,  and  galloping  up  and  back 
again,  was  honestly  performed.  So,  with 
rosy  faces  and  dancing  eyes  the  reel 
ended,  showering  down  an  imperceptible 
snow  of  perfumed  powder  from  tlie 
perukes  of  cavaliers  and  locks  of  ladies 
fair.  How  fortunate  a  circumstance  for 
the  right  shoulders  of  the  cavaliers  that 
waltzes  and  polkas  were  not  invented, 
for  that  powder  and  pomatum  on  the 
heads  of  ladies  would  nave  played  de- 
struction with  their  rich  doublets ! 

The  present  writer  cannot  follow  the 
young  ladies  of  that  pleasant  time 
through  the  various  pursuits  of  their 
tranquil,  happy  lives.  Did  not  s[)ace 
fail  him,  he  would  carefully  new  nib  his 
pen  and  attempt  a  sketch  of  their 
careering  gaily  on  their  spirited  horses 
with  their  attendant  cavaliers  through 
summer  forests,  their  graceful  figures 
enveloped  in  a  costume  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  their  male  companions  ;  their 
riding  hats  of  white  fur,  for  all  the  world 
like  those  worn  then  by  gentlemen,  and 
their  erewhile  carefully  tuckod-up  hair 
falling  in  long  curling  locks  upon  their 
shoulders,  ond  gathered  into  queues, 
secured  by  gay  streaming  scarlet  rib- 


bon. Or,  he  would  follow  them  upon 
the  bright  waters  of  the  broad  river, 
some  soft  sunny  day,  and  listen  to  their 
pretty  cries  of  fright  when  the  boat 
rocked  like  a  sea-gull  on  the  waves ;  or, 
better  still,  steal  quietly  to  their  bowers 
and  gaze  upon  them,  busily  sewing  at 
good  useful  household  articles,  or  wast- 
ing hours  pleasantly  over  some  wondrous 
landscape  in  embroidery,  or  reading  to 
each  other  the  delightful  new  serial, 
edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  whose 
style  was  becoming  vastly  popular — 
laughing  heartily,  let  it  be  understood, 
at  the  reports  of  causes  heard  and  de- 
termined in  the  Sheer-lane  **  Court  of 
Honor,"  Judge  Isaac  Bickerstaffe  pre- 
siding. 

We  might  spend  a  moment  pleasantly 
in  watching  the  taper  fingers  caressing 
some  Httle  ill-tempered  lap  dog,  resting 
discontentedly  on  the  silken  lap,  or 
listening  to  the  soft  voice  singing  with 
the  harpsichord  accompaniment,  some 
sweet  Scottish  ballad,  even  tlien  popular, 
or  an  air  from  Dioclesian^  or  King 
Arthur;  or,  in  looking  on  the  fair 
maiden,  decked  out  in  a  thousand  fatal 
graces,  seated  in  the  drawuig-room, 
surrounded  by  her  gallant  cavahers  and 
slaying  them  with  her  bright,  merry 
glances!  The  fair  lady  has  been 
painted  in  this  latter  attitude  by  two 
"distinguished  names,"  whose  verses, 
circulated  in  Williamsburgh  about  the 
time  of  the  Kevolution,  express  very 
well,  witli  a  pleasant  mixture  of  gallantry 
and  mythology,  the  old  courtly  feeling 
which  we  find  in  the  not  dissimilar 
verses  of  the  accomphshed  Earl  of  Dor- 
set. To  such  leaves  of  die  past  I  must 
refer  the  reader ;  he  may  yet  realize  by 
their  assistance  some  of  the  picturesque 
habitudes  and  figures  of  the  old  time. 
Behold  again  "in  the  mind's  eye,''*  if 
not  with  the  actual  vision,  that  long  line 
of  tender  forms  and  faces  which  now 
beam  on  us,  set  like  so  many  sttirs  in 
the  slowly-dying  sunset  of  tlie  past. 
To  me,  those  gay  eyes  and  smiling  lips 
are  very  interesting;  those  pictures, 
whoso  originals  I  seem  to  have  known, 
are  a  briglit  gallorv  in  which  I  wander 
with  an  idle,  pensive  pleasure,  that  I 
cannot  describe. 

Serene,  tender  dames !  with  your 
powdered  golden  hair,  and  floating  laces 
around  snowy  shoulders,  and  fair  arms 
that  decorate  your  diamond  bracelets; 
with  heads  poised  hke  so  many  graceful 
fawns,  and  brilliant. eyes,  and  lips  that 
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shower  down  golden  smiles ! — beautiful 
maidens,  with  so  much  of  delicacy,  and 
dainty  thought,  and  sweetness  in  your 
mild  facesi — if  painters  tried  in  vain  to 
reproduce  youi*  bloom  and  freshness, 
what  can  I,  a  poor  peimian,  accompUsh 
without  taking  refuge  in  pure  rhapsody  ? 
Placid  and  mild,  there  is  still  something 
bright  and  ardent  in  your  eyes,  like  the 
creamy  foam  of  the  sea,  now  cresting 
the  wild  surges,  then  subsiding  into 
rest.  Your  forms  ai-o  not  material 
bodies,  but  fairy  figures  of  moonlight, 
witliout  weight  or  size,  light  as  a  shadow 
or  a  dream  ! 

••  Pretty  bud ! 
Lily  or  Uie  vale,  half  opened  bt-ll  of  the  woods  I" 

what  queen  of  Faery  sent  ycm  into  this 
cold  material  world,  to  soil  your  hands 
with  common  toils  and  duties,  to  clog 
your  he(ui;  with  disHkes  or  affections 
for  those  old  be-powdered  gallants  htmg- 
ing  by  you  on  the  wall,  in  long  queues, 
and  most  preposterous  ruffles,  and  faces 
browned  by  so  much  sun  and  wind ! — 
Pretty  painted  butterflies  I — why  was  it 
not  always  smnm(T  for  you — why  were 
your  fragile  bodies  subjected  to  the  cold 
of  the  snowy  winter,  your  variegated 
wings  beaten  by  the  chill  storm-winds 
of  this  wicked  world  ?  True  you  vindi- 
cated, as  far  as  lay  in  your  power,  that 
haute  nohUssc  of  origin  I  have  accorded 
to  you  by  a  good,  wholesome,  aristo- 
cratic contempt  for  all  men  not  bom 
"gentlemen*' — turning  from  all  such 
with  pretty  disdain  in  your  lovely  eyes, 
and  a  tranquil  sensation  of  superiority 
in  your  little  hearts. 

Bright  creatures !  how  can  wc  blame 
you  for  the  tone. of  voice,  the  expres- 
sion of  eye  and  hp  which  plunged  a 
venomed  dagger  into  the  breast  of  some 
noble  nature,  not  born  **  gentleman," 
and  vainly  endeavoring  to  rise,  per- 
force of  the  god-given  majesty  of  truth 
and  honor,  from  the  low  estate  imprison- 
ing the  wide  wings  of  his  great  soul  ? 
You  could  not  know  that  such  nobleness 
was  there :  a  hearing  was  not  granted  to 
tlio  criminal :  his  very  name  condemned 
him.  You  could  not  hsten,  even,  to  a 
man  of  his  description,  much  less  accord 
your  smiles  to  him.  You  were  of  the 
sangre  azula,  ho  but  an  ordinary  man  : 
you  derived  your  blood  from  a  long  lino 
of  gentry,  he  was  but  a  member  of  the 
commons.  How  could  you  place  upon 
a  level  with  yourself,  a  man  whom  the 
old  planter,   your  father,  viewed  with 


well-bred  condescension  —  how  give 
your  dehcate  hand  to  one  whose  hands 
were  brown  and  hard  with  toil,  however 
noble  and  honest  ? 

Here  see  agiun  the  operation  of  that 
shameful  arrogance  of  rank  in  the  old  ca- 
valier. Not  only  did  it  corrupt  itself,  but 
everything  which  approached  and  came 
in  contact  with  it  was  subdued  to  its 
own  color,  **  Hke  the  dyer's  hand."  Not 
only  did  the  planter  patronize — as  wo 
now  say — all  beneath  mm  in  social  po- 
sition, but  his  whole  household  caught 
the  infection.  His  sons  and  daughters — 
the  very  little  children,  even — demeaned 
themselves  with  this  kind  air  of  superi- 
ority toward  some  noble,  stalwart  soul, 
to  whose  arms  they  would  have  flown 
for  shelter,  had  i)eril,  that  stern  leveler 
of  distinctions,  visited  their  soft,  easy 
lives.  But  let  us  not  blame  them  too 
harshly  for  being  apt  scholars,  and  tak- 
ing their  mental  shopo  and  moulding 
from  that  father  so  loved  and  revered 
for  liis  many  noble  traits  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  deep  affection  for  them.  If 
anything  palliates  the  unchristian  pre- 
judice in  the  strong  man,  does  it  not 
apply  with  fourfold  force  to  the  tender 
woman,  who,  hving  in  and  breathing 
everyday  the  home-atmosphere,  has 
her  life  and  character  perforce  stiunped 
byit? 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  this  ungracious 
subject,  but  rather  turn  our  eyes  on  the 
noble  courage  and  all-embracing  tender- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  past — on  the 
noble,  true-souled  dumes  ot  revolution- 
ary days,  fit  mates  for  our  brave  grand- 
futhers,  periling  their  all  for  Liberty : — 
or,  further  back,  tho  race  true  to  its 
splendid  instincts  everywhere  and  in  all 
times,  on  Major  Cheeseman's  wife  on 
her  knees  before  the  royal  governor, 
begging  aiid  praying  as  a  boon  of  price- 
less value,  with  tears  and  sobs,  and 
words  that  would  have  melted  any  heart 
but  that  of  the  dishonored  Berkeley — ^not 
her  husband's  pardon  for  joining  the  re- 
bellion, his  naked  pardon  for  the  love  of 
humtmity  and  mercy — but  that  she,  the 
instigator  of  his  treason,  might  in 
his  place  be  sacrificed !  That  weeping 
woman  on  her  knees,  and  remiuning 
there,  spite  of  tho  dastardly  insult  of 
fered  to  her  by  that  obscene  \'ulture, 
his  Excellency  Sir  William  Berkeley — 
that  wei^ping  woman,  praying,  sobbing, 
asking  as  a  favor  she  would  bless  liim 
for,  her  own  destruction — but  her  hus- 
band's life — this  Ls  a  figure  which  for 
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me  shines  with  so  pure,  so  heavenly  a 
radiance  through  all  the  past,  that  all 
power  of  criticiBing  further  those  Vir- 
ginia women  abandons  me,  and  I  have 
lor  them  no  longer  any  sentiment  but 
love,  respect,  and  admiration.  And 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  ;  a  dozen 
others  might  bo  mentioned  did  space 
permit  it.  Let  us  rather  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  conclusion,  to  that  phase  of  the 
homo  life  of  maid  and  matron  which 
was  brightest  of  all — the  care  and  kind- 
ness they  expended  on  the  sick  ser- 
vants. 

This  plainly  dressed  figure  going 
quietly  along  in  the  healthy  morning 
or  fret«h  evening,  with  a  basket  on  the 
arm  and  a  book  in  the  hand,  is  that 
beautiful  girl  who  last  night  dazzled  so 
many  courtly  gentlemen  "vvith  the  im- 
perial liglit  of  her  proud  eyes.  One 
would  have  said  tlien  that  a  palace  was 
not  rich  enough  for  her — velvet  not  soft 
enough  for  her  feet — air  not  pure  enough 
for  the  **fino  creature"  to  respire. 
Here  is  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
See  her  enter  the  cabin  of  her  old 
sick  nurse,  and  hear  the  old  sick 
woman's  joyful  expression  of  voice,  as 
she  welcomes   *Mier  child" — hear  the 


kind,  loving  voice  of  that  "child"  ask- 
ing all  about  how  she  spent  the  night, 
and  if  everything  was  comfortable,  and 
what  she  would  like  to  have  more  than 
the  little  basket  she  had  brought  con- 
tained. Then  see  the  subdued  face 
bent  down  over  the  Bible — listen  to  the 
simple  earnest  voice  repeating  to  the  old 
woman  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  : — 
and  then  see  her  leave  the  room  "with  a 
child-like  good-by,  full  of  fondness  and 
affection.  This  simple  and  touching 
spectacle  which  was,  imd  still  may  be, 
seen  every  day  in  Virginia,  should  make 
us  respect  and  love,  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults,  those  fair  ladies  whose  portraits 
speak  to  us  from  the  antique  frames  so 
eloquently  to-day. 

They  are  gone — many  a  long  day 
ago  —  luid  only  these  fading  canvas 
memories  remain  to  us,  TH"ith  the  fami- 
h'ar  names  and  some  wandering,  vague 
report  of  grace  and  loveliness; — their 
faningd  arc  lost  sight  of,  and  no  longei 
dwell  in  Uving  recollection.  Let  them 
so  remiun,  bright  images  gilded  by  the 
sunlight  of  the  past,  and  clad  in  all  their 
tender  beauty — Avith  nothing  hidden  by 
the  distance  but  their  human  imper- 
fections. 


TUE    TURKS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.* 


OF  ^Muster  Henry  Blount,  the  author 
of  the  book  of  travels  named  below, 
^a  small  quarto  of  a  hundred  pages,) 
Anthony  AVood,  in  his  Oxford  Writers^ 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Pope  Blount  of  Tettin- 
hingcr,  in  Hertfordshire,  knight.  Born 
Dec.  i5th,  1002,  he  was  educated  at 
the  Free  School  of  St.  Albans.  After 
he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts,  he  re- 
moved to  Grey's  Inn,  where  he  studied 
the  law,  after  which  he  became  a  tra- 
veler both  in  Christian  Europe,  and, 
what  in  those  times  was  a  very  rare 
thing,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He 
informs  us  in  his  introductoiy  para- 
graphs, that,  desirous  of  extending  his 
knowledge   of  mankind   by   observing 


people  whose  institutions  differed  from 
those  of  England,  he  had  traveled  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain ;  but  those  be- 
ing "countries  of  Christian  institution," 
did  but  "represent,  under  a  little  dif- 
ferent dress,"  efiects  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  at  home.  He  therefore 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Turks, 
as  the  "only  modem  people  great  in 
action," — so  different  was  the  relative 
position  uf  the  Ottoman  empire  then 
and  now.  Under  the  idea  that  he,  "  who 
would  behold  the  times  in  their  greatest 
elory,  could  not  find  a  better  scene  than 
Turkey,*'  and  with  a  view  of  testing 
by  his  own  observation  the  commonly 
received  and  not  very  favorable  ac- 
counts of  that  remarkable  people,  he 


•  A  Voyage  into  the  levant.  A  brief  Relation  of  a  Journey  lately  performed  by  Master  H.  B.  (Hbvkt 
Blount)  from  England  by  way  of  Venice,  into  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Uangary,  Macedonia, 
Thesaaly,  Thrace,  Ilhodes.  Egypt,  into  Grand  Cairo;  with  particular  ObsorrationB  concerning  th» 
Modern  Oondition  of  tho  Turks,  and  other  People  under  that  Empire.    Loudon,  IGSd. 
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undertook  a  journey  very  common  now, 
but  at  tliat  time,  lull  of  difficulty  and 
danger.    Having  agreed  with  a  Janizary, 
whom  he  met  with  at  Venice,  to  find 
him  diet  and  transportation  as  far  as 
Constantinople,   he   embarked   on   the 
7th  of  May,  1034,  in  a  Venetian  galley 
wnth  a  caravan  of  Turks  and  Jews,  ho 
being  the  only  Christian  in  the  com- 
pany.   Crossing  the  Adriatic,  the  galley 
arrived   in   twenty-four  hours   at  Ro- 
venio,  a  Venetian  city  in  I  stria,  a  hun- 
dred  miles   from  Venice.      Thenco   it 
Proceeded  down  the  coast  to  Zara,  in 
lalmatia,  and  from  that  place,  which 
Byron  has  made  /amiliar,  still  further 
down  the  coast  to  Spalatro,  which  at 
that  time,  though  a  very  bad  harbor, 
was  the  principal  emporium  of  trade 
between    Venice    and    Turkey.       The 
journey  from  Spalatro  to  the  Turkish 
capital*  including  many  detours  for  the 
convenience  of  the  caravan,  employed 
fifty-two  daj's,  besides  as  many  more 
consumed  in  stoppages ;  and  so  desti- 
tute was  the  country  of  all  accommoda- 
tions, except  within  the  cities,  that  our 
traveler  had  to  lodge  every  night  on  the 
ground,  and  generally  in  the  open  fields. 
It  was  a  great  object  with  him  to  see 
Grand  Cairo,  reputed  at  that  time  to 
be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world; 
and  after  staying  but  five  days  at  Con- 
stantinople, he   availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  embark  for  Egypt,  along 
with  a  Frenchman  and  a  Fleming,  whom 
ho  had  met  there,  and  whom  ho  found 
desirous    to   make    the    same   voyage. 
The  three  embarked  together  on  board 
the   admiral  galleon  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet,  just  then  sailing  for  Egypt,  having 
hired  of  two  renegade  Italians,  who  were 
gunners  of  the  galleon,  the  exclusive 
use    of  their   cabin.      Coasting   along 
among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  eleven  days  they  reached  Rhodes. 
In   three   days   more  they  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  whence  our  travelers  pass- 
ed by  land  forty  miles  through  the  de- 
sert to  Reset ta.  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  where  they  hired  a  boat  for 
Cairo,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
distant.    As  the  river  was  at  the  hight 
of  its  inundation,  the  current  was  very 
strong ;  but  the  northwest  wind  blew  so 
much  stronger  as  to  carry  them  up  in  five 
days.     The  Plnglishman.  after  a  stay  of 
three  months,  (luring  which  he  visited 
the  pyramids,  returned  by  Rosetta  to 
Alexandria,  designing  to  embark  for  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  his  curiosity  in  examining 
the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  having 


brought  hun  under  suspicion,  he  made 
haste  to  get  on  board  a  French  bark 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily.  Reaching  Pa- 
lermo, he  proceeded  to  Naples ;  and 
thence  by  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna 
to  Venice,  which  he  reached  again  the 
eleventh  month  after  his  departure. 

Having  thus  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
^'ourney,  our  traveler  proceeds  to  what 
IS  the  most  curious  part  of  his  book, — 
his  observations  on  the  institutions, 
religion,  and  manners  of  the  Turks. 

The  institution  of  the  Turkish  armies 
was  naturally  the  first  object  of  his 
attention,  since  it  was  exclusively  to 
their  military  prowess  that  the  Turks 
owed  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  world.  The  infantry  ho  found  to 
consist  of  two  sorts.  In  time  of  war, 
every  city  and  district  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  its  quota,  greater  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, their  ability,  and  their  distance 
from,  or  nearness  to,  the  scene  of  action. 
Of  tneso  levies  many  were  Christians. 
Alter  having  been  trained  and  exercised 
for  a  month  or  so,  they  were  sent  forth 
better  equipped  in  arms  and  clothing 
than  was  then  customary  in  the  armies 
of  Christian  Europe.  These  troops, 
however,  were  a  sort  of  militia,  and  not 
greatly  depended  upon.  In  fact,  it  was 
customary,  when  they  were  brought 
into  action,  to  place  bodies  of  horse  be- 
hind them,  to  keep  them  from  running 
away.  The  standing  infantry  force  of 
the  empire,  and  that  upon  which  its 
military  strength  principally  depended, 
was  the  celebrated  body  of  Janizaries, 
consisting  of  forty-four  thousand  men. 
It  was,  indeed,  to  this  singular  military 
order,  established  by  the  second  or  third 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  line,  evidently  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes, 
that  the  extension  and  permanency  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  mainly  to  be 
ascribed. 

Originally,  the  Janizaries  were  re- 
cruited, not  at  all  from  the  Turkish, 
but  entirely  from  the  Christian  popu- 
lation. Officers  sent  out  for  that  pur- 
pose into  all  the  provinces,  but  espe- 
cially into  the  northern  ones,  selected 
from  among  the  subject  Christians,  and 
sent  to  Constantinople,  such  children 
as  they  saw  fit.  After  being  taught 
the  Turkish  language,  and  thorough- 
ly indoctrinated  in  the  Mahometan 
faith,  the  greater  part  were  distributed 
abroad,  to  earn  their  living  by  hard  labor 
till  they  were  twenty-two  years  of  ago, 
when  they  were  brought  back,  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  enrolled 
among  the  Janizaries.  Such  as  seemed 
unfit  lor  soldiers,  were  employed,  some 
as  sailoi-s,  and  others  as  laborers,  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  sultan's  household  and 
gardens.  Those  who.  had  given  signs 
of  superior  intelligence,  were  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic 
language,  in  schools  for  that  purpose, 
attached  to  the  sultan's  palaces  at 
Broussa,  Constantinople  and  AdriaiK)- 
ple ;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that 
many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire 
were  drawn.  Their  pay  was  perpetual 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  more  or 
less  according  to  their  personal  merit,  a 
graduation  which  operated  as  a  stimulus 
to  exertion.  They  were  never  cast  off, 
but.  when  old  or  maimed,  were  kept  in 
garrison.  "These,"  says  our  author, 
*' though  the  sons  of  Christians,  hate 
that  name  above  all  others,  and  are 
found  (as  I  have  seen  some  of  them) 
without  any  natural  affection  to  their 
parents,  as  it  were  transplanted,  ac- 
knowledging themselves  the  creatures 
of  the  Ottoman  family ;  so  much  are 
the  present  engagements  of  life  too 
Btrong  for  all  ties  of  blood."  This 
choice  and  education  of  persons,  he 
adds,  "apt  to  each  use,  must  needs 
make  it  excellently  performed,  as  being 
more  natural  than  the  course  of  Chris- 
tendom, where  princes  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  men,  neither  by  spirit  nor 
education  martial,  and  entrust  their 
chief  employments  with  respect  to 
birth,  riches  and  friends,  which,  to  the 
service  intended,  are  qualities  not  so 
proper  as  those  personal  abilities  which 
prevail  in  the  Turkish  election." 

Already,  however,  in  the  time  of  our 
traveler,  this  remarkable  military  order 
had  deviated  considerably  from  its  ori- 
ginal institution.  Instead  of  the  Jani- 
zaries being  all  drawn  from  among  the 
Christians — thus  made  to  strengthen 
the  Turkish  stock  by  having  their  chil- 
dren engrafted  into  it,  while  they  were 
themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
their  choicest  youth — Christians  were 
permitted,  for  money,  to  excuse  their 
children,  and  Mahometans  to  purchase 
the  admission  of  theirs  into  an  order  so 
respectable,  opening  the  way,  as  it  did, 
to  the  highest  offices.  Contrary  to  the 
original  usage,  many  of  the  Janizaries 
married,  and  others  engaged  in  mer- 
chandise. It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  of  these  trad- 
mg  Janizaries,  that  our  traveler  had 
journeyed  through  Turkey.    When  tho 


army  left  Belgrade,  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  that  all  Janizaries  who 
lingered  behind  should  be  hanged  ;  and 
yet.  as  we  have  seen,  our  traveler's 
Janizar}'  contrived  to  evade  the  service, 
as  did  many  others,  by  the  payment 
of  money.  "While  the  military  spirit 
of  the  order  thus  began  to  decline, 
the  Janizaries  had,  at  the  same  time, 
attained  to  an  inconvenient  conscious- 
ness of  their  importance.  Already  they 
gave  signs  of  that  insubordination  which 
subsequently  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable at  home  than  abroad,  and  led 
at  last  to  their  dissolution  by  the  father 
of  the  now  reigning,  sultan.  Some  few 
years  before  our  author's  visit  to  Tur- 
key, they  had  put  one  sultan  to  death, 
and  had  first  deposed,  and  then  rein- 
stated, another.  But  Amurath  IV.,  the 
sultan  then  reigning,  seemed  to  have 
again  grasped  the  reins  of  power  with, 
a  firm  hand. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Turkish  armies, 
for  which  they  were  still  more  cele- 
brated than  for  their  infantry,  consisted 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Turkish  nation, 
among  whom,  as  military  tenants  of  the 
sultan,  the  lauds  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces had  been  distributed,  which  lands, 
under  these  new  lords,  were  cultivated 
by  Christian  serfs  or  slaves.  These 
SpaJiies.  or  Spahy  Timarists  as  they 
were  called,  answered  precisely,  except 
that  the  fiefs  or  Timatres  were  not 
hereditary,  but  held  for  life  only,  to 
the  military  tenants  of  feudal  Europe. 
Thus  the  Turks  added  to  the  standing  in- 
fantry of  the  Janizaries  a  feudal  army 
of  horse,  ready  to  be  called  into  service 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  war  required 
it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  inferior  light 
in  which  service  on  foot  used  to  be  re- 
garded, which  had  caused  the  Janiza- 
ries to  be  originally  recruited  from  the 
Christian  population,  the  Turks  in  that 
particular  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the 
chivalry  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  old  Ilomans,  among  whom  those 
serving  on  horseback  had  originally 
constituted  a  superior  order  in  the 
state.  These  Spahies,  besides  their  ser- 
vice in  war,  had  also  another  important 
use — that  of  keeping  the  conquered 
provinces  in  subjection ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  that,  in  all  expe- 
ditions, many  of  them  should  be  left  at 
home. 

There  was,  however,  in  addition  to 
this  feudal  force,  a  standing  body  of 
horse,  specially  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  sultan,  known  as  SpahygUmSn 
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In  time  of  war,  the  Turkish  armies 
were  still  further  reinforced  by  a  great 
body  of  volunteer  horsemen,  some  of 
whom  served  in  hopes  of  meriting  a 
Timarre  (of  which,  by  the  deaths  of 
the  tenants,  there  was  a  constant  supply 
at  the  sultan's  disposal),  and  others  in 
the  fanatical  expectation  of  gaining 
.paradise  by  dying  in  the  Mahometan 
cause.  These  volunteers,  especially 
those  of  the  latter  class,  constituted,  in 
our  traveler's  time,  by  no  means  the 
least  formidable  part  of  a  Turkish 
army ;  and,  to  judge  by  what  we  hear 
of  the  present  Turkish  army  employed 
against  the  Ilussians,  yiis  spirit  of  religi- 
ous volunteering  is  •yet  by  no  means 
extinct.  The  Tartar  auxiliaries,  drawn 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  to  the  Turkish  armies  what 
the  Cossacks  are  now  to  those  of 
Russia. 

'yio  strength  of  the  Turks  at  sea 
was  at  this  time  inconsiderable,  being 
chiefly  that  of  the  piratical  African 
States,  which,  though  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  sultan,  yet 
claimed  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on,  for  their  own  profit,  perpe- 
tual war  against  all  Christian  nations. 
The  sailors  were  chiefly  rcnegado  Chris- 
tians, and  the  best  Turkish  vessels, 
prizes  from  the  Dutch,  whom  they  en- 
couraged to  surrender,  by  a  rule  of 
allowing  personal  liberty  to  the  crews 
of  all  vessels  which  struck  without  fir- 
ing, whereas,  if  taken  after  resistance, 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
knights  of  Malta  kept  t]iese  pirates 
somewhat  in  check,  but  were  not  strong 
enough  to  drive  them  from  the  seas. 
They  were  not  very  forward,  so  our 
author  states,  to  attack  English  vessels ; 
for  not  only  were  the  crews  apt  to  make 
a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  vessels 
themselves,  which  constituted  with  these 
corsairs  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
booty,  were  such  dull  sailers,  being  built 
exclusively  for  burden,  as  to  bo  of  little 
use  as  cruisers. 

What  tended — and  it  still  tends — not 
a  little  to  enhance  the  authority,  and 
support  the  absolute  power,  of  the  sul- 
tan, was  the  position  which  he  enjoyed 
as  the  head  of  the  national  religion. 
The  caliphs  who  reigned  at  Bagdad 
had  continued,  long  after  their  loss  of 
temporal  power,  to  claim  and  to  enjoy 
a  certain  spiritual  authority,  as  the  de- 
scendants and  representatives  of  Maho- 
met. But  after  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  Egypt,  in  which  country,  among  the 
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Mamelukes,  the  caliphs  had  been  driven 
to  seek  shelter,  the^  had  been  induced  to 
cede  to  the  conquenng  sultan  the  high  po- 
st tion  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The 
policy  of  the  sultans  in  this  respect  was 
afterwards  imitated  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia,  in  constituting  himself  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  the 
same  thing,  indeed,  has  been  more  or 
less  attempted,  though  with  inferior 
success,  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 

But,  however  this  union  of  spiritual 
with  temporal  authority  might  strength- 
en the  sultans  at  home,  it  raised  up  for 
them,  or  at  least  embittered,  not  only 
Christian  foes,  but  a  formidable  Mahom- 
etan enemy  also  on'  their  eastern  fron- 
tier. The  Persians  were  not  inclined 
to  acknowledge,  as  their  spiritual  head, 
the  sovereign  of  a  rival  nation.  They 
evaded  the  claim  of  the  Ottoman  sultan 
to  spiritual  supremacy,  by  denying  that 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Prophet — that 
representation  having  descended,  as  they 
alleged,  in  the  line  of  Ali,  the  husband 
of  Fatima,  and  the  Mahometan  schism, 
which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  thus  revived,  gave  to  the  national 
rivalry  of  the  Turks  and  Persians  the 
added  virus  of  a  bitter  religious  hos- 
tility. 

The  sultan's  authority  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  was,  and  still  is,  exer- 
cised through  the  chief  mufti,  whom  he 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleasure,  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  decide  in  an  au- 
thoritative manner  all  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Koran.  In  all  Mahometan  countries 
the  Koran  serves  as  the  highest  au- 
thority in  jurisprudence  as  well  as  in 
theology,  so  that  the  authority  of  the 
chief  mufti  and  his  s>'bordinates  is  no 
less  judicial  than  ecclesiastical.  These 
offices  of  judicature  form,  indeed,  the 
only  preferment  of  the  Mahometan 
priesthood,  "  wherewith,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  the  priest  and  the  judge,  being 
maintained  in  the  same  person,  two 
gaps  are  stopt  with  one  bush,  without 
causing  any  part  of  the  land  to  lie  dead 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  or  other- 
wise impoverishing  the  people  with 
tithes." 

Of  the  Turkish  administration  of 
justice,  he  gives  the  following  curious 
account. 

*•  There  are  divers  orders  of  ju<^s, 
especially  two,  the  cadi,  and  over  him 
the  moulacadi,  like  a  lord  chief-justioe. 
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The  supreme  head  of  judicature  is  the 
mufti.  His  decrees  the  emperor  him- 
self will  not  question,  for,  indeed,  they 
arc  secretly  guided  by  his  assent,  and 
the  gi-and  vizier's.  These  judges  are 
all,  except  the  mufti,  limited  to  set  pre- 
cincts, and,  when  convi<?ted  of  corruption, 
they  are  made  horrid  examples  of.  The 
main  points  wherein  Turkish  justice 
differs  from  that  of  other  nations  are 
three.  It  is  more  severe,  more  speedy, 
and  more  arbitrarj'.  They  hold  the 
foundation  of  all  empire  to  consist  in 
exact  obedience,  and  that  to  depend 
upon  exemplary  severity,  which  is  un- 
deniable in  all  the  world,  but  more 
notable  in  their  state,  made  up  of 
several  people,  different  in  blood,  sect, 
and  interest.  The  second  point,  where- 
in their  justice  excels,  is  that  of  quick 
dispatch.  If  the  business  Jtje  present 
matter  of  fact,  then  upon  the  least  com- 
plaint the  parties  and  witnesses  are 
taken,  and  suddenly  brought  before  the 
judge  by  certain  Janizaries,  who  with 
great  staves  guard  each  street,  as  our 
night-watchmen  with  halberts  at  Lon- 
don. The  cause  is  even  in  less  than 
two  hours  dispatched,  and  execution 
instantly  performed,  unless  it  appear  a 
cause  so  important  that  an  api)eal  to 
the  moulacadi  is  allowed,  where  also  it 
is  as  speedily  decided.  If  it  be  matu^ 
of  title  or  right,  the  parties  name  their 
witnesses,  who  shall  presentl}-  be  forced 
to  come  in,  for  they  have  no  old  deeds 
nor  any  other  reckonings  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  In  such  cases  pos- 
session and  modem  right  carry  it,  with- 
out that  odious  course  of  looking  too 
far  backward.  This  expedition  avoids 
confusion,  and  clears  the  court ;  where- 
by it  becomes  sufficient  for  many  causes, 
and  so,  for  a  great  people.  As  for  the 
particular  person,  though  sometimes 
he  seem  disadvantaged  by  the  haste, 
which  may  make  judgment  rash,  yet 
that  haste  not  being  passionate,  it  hap- 
pens not  often,  nor  then  likely  is  his 
damage  greater  than  with  us,  where, 
after  the  suspense,  delay,  and  charge 
of  suit,  the  oversignt  of  a  lawyer  may 
with  error  of  pleading  cost  a  good  cause, 
BO  that  after  a  man  hath  been  miserably 
detained,  to  such  disadvantage  of  his 
other  affairs  that  he  had  better  have 
lost  suit  at  first,  then  doth  it  finally 
depend  not  so  much  on  its  own  bare 
right  as  upon  the  advocate's  sufficiency. 
The  last  notable  point  of  their  judicature 
is,  they  have  httle  fixed  law,  and  there- 
with flourishing  make  good  that  saying 


of  Tacitus,  In  pessima  repvJblica  plu- 
rinuB  leges.  Yet  they  pretend  to  judge 
by  the  Alcoran,  whereby  the  opinion 
of  divine  authority  does  countenance 
those  arbitrary  decisions  which,  with- 
out some  authentic  law  to  justify  them, 
would  hardly  be  endured.  This  Alcoran 
is  manifestly  no  book  of  particular  law 
cases,  wherefore  they  pretend  its  study 
does  not  inform  the  judge  literally,  but 
by  way  of  illumination,  which,  not  being 
given  to  secular  persons,  does  neatly  put 
losers  off  from  referring  themselves  to 
the  text" 

"  One  custom  in  their  justice  I  have 
found,  which  confutes  our  vulgar  maxim, 
that  says  '  no  coinmerce  can  be  main- 
tained without  fidelity  of  oath ; '  for  all 
Turkey  is  but  a  miscellany  of  people, 
whose  religions  have  little  effect  upon 
the  conscience,  and  that  drowned  in 
faction  against  each  other.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  Zingarce  (Gipsies^  do 
not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  God. 
In  this  case  an  oath  were  of  too  slender 
credit  for  matters  of  importance;  for 
he  who  will  commit  testimony  to  oath, 
must  be  sure  to  uphold  in  the  people 
au  awful  and  tender  sense  of  divine 
power,  or  else,  in  trusting  oaths,  he 
exalts  knavery  in  the  oppression  of 
truth.  Wherefore,  they  put  not  the 
witnesses  to  oath,  but  examine  them 
apart,  wherein  some  wise  Daniels  may 
have  such  art  of  questions  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  of  such  secret  consequence,  as 
no  premeditated  agreement  can  prevent. 
A  false  witness  endures  what  the  ac- 
cused shoijld  have  done  had  he  been 
guilty.  The  word  of  a  known  Turk 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Mussulman,  bears 
down  all  other  testimony  unless  re- 
lieved by  strong  circumstances.  Three 
women  make  but  one  witnessy 

One  of  the  very  latest  Turkish  re- 
forms consists  in  the  issue  of  a  firman, 
by  which,  other  things  being  equal 
Christian  is  put  upon  a  level  with  Turk- 
ish testimony.  Upon  what  ground  at 
present  female  testimony  stands,  we  are 
not  informed,  though,  among  the  many 
other  changes  at  Constantinople,  the 
doctrine  of  women's  rights  is  evidently 
making  a  certain  progress. 

Respecting  the  tenure  and  descent  of 
property,  our  author  makes  the  following 
statements: — '-AV'hen  any  man  dies, 
the  laud  in  most  parts  of  Turkey  is  in 
the  emperor's  gift,  who  also  hath  the 
tenth  of  his  movables.  The  rest  first 
pays  the  widows  their  jointure  agreed 
and   enrolled,   then  what   remains   is 
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equally  divided  among  his  children. 
The  son  of  any  great  commifnder  nei- 
ther inherits  his  father's  dignities  nor 
is  admitted  to  new.  Thus  are  both 
riches  and  honor  hindered  from  con- 
tinuing in  a  family,  whereby  none 
hath  any  credit  with  the  people  but 
as  instruments  to  the  Grand-Seignior, 
who,  l>eing  solo  giver  of  all,  every  man 
fits  himself  to  his  employments,  with- 
out possibility  of  any  greatness  un- 
serviceable, independent,  or  dangerous 
to  the  crown."  But  whatever  might  be 
the  political  results  of  this  democratical 
system,  in  enhancing  the  authority  of 
the  sultans,  preventing  the  growth  of 
a  landed  aristocracy,  and  in  giving  per- 
manency and  stability  to  the  Turkish 
enipire,  in  its  economical  effects  it  has 
proved  highly  ruinous.  No  man  will 
spend  much  in  the  improvement  of  a 
property  in  which  he  has  only  a  life 
estate ;  and  the  stationary  and  in  many 
parts  dechning  condition  of  Turkey, 
made  more  striking  by  the  rapid  devel- 
opment, during  the  last  two  centuries, 
of  the  industry  of  the  North  and  West 
of  Europe,  may  bo-  chiefly  ascribed  to 
this  want  of  any  fixed  tenure  of  landed 
property.  It  is  from  a  change  in  this 
respect  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  principally  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  without  referring  to  this 
necessary  consequence  of  a  system, 
which,  like  most  other  of  the  Turkish 
institutions,  he  seems  a  little  too  much 
disposed  to  admire,  our  author  inci- 
dentally observes  some  facts  which 
go  to  illustrate  it.  ''The  Turkish 
houses."  he  tells  us, '"  arc  generally  made 
of  brick  dried  in  the  sun.  poor  and  low, 
that  they  may  not  be  worth  taking 
from  the  son  when  the  father  dies." 
And  he  noted  while  at  Cairo,  that,  as 
the  older  and  more  substantial  build- 
ings fell  to  decay,  the  new  began  to  be 
"after  the  Turkish  fashion,  poor,  low, 
and  made  of  mud  and  timber." 

Yet  while  the  private  dwellings  were 
thus  mean,  Turkey  was  well  provided 
with  magnificent  bridges,  highway  s,  cara- 
vansaries, mosques,  and  public  bathing 
houses,  in  which  for  less  than  two  pence 
every  person  might  enjoy  a  luxurious 
bath.  These  public  buildings  were 
erected  not  by  the  government,  but  for 
the  most  part  by  private  individuals. 
One  great  motive  to  their  erection  was 
furnished  by  the  Mahometan  religion — 
for  though  the  Koran  guaranteed  all 
believers  against  the  pains  of  hell,  which 
were  exclusively  resen'cd  for  infidels, 


Mussulmans  were  not  entirely  released 
from  the  salutary  dread  of  a  future  ret- 
ribution. They  were  exposed  to  a 
purgatory  to  bo  enacted  in  the  grave, 
the  pain  to  be  inflicted  by  a  bad  angel, 
whose  violence,  however,  was  supposed 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  good  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  deeds  performed 
by  the  party  while  alive ;  and  among 
these  good  deeds,  Mahomet  had  given 
a  high  place  to  acts  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence, by  which,  not  particular  indi- 
viduals alone,  but  the  public  at  large, 
were  benefited.  To  this  religious  mo- 
tive another  of  a  more  worldly  cha- 
racter was  added.  Provincial  gover- 
nors, whoso  rapacity  had  made  them 
rich  and  noted,  would  often  expend  a 
portion  of  their  ill-acquired  wealth  upon 
those  works  of  public  benefit,  not  only 
hoping  thus  to  acquire  a  character  for 
piety  such  as  might  battle  accusers,  but 
by  this  disgorgement  to  appear  to  have 
made  themselves  too  poor  to  promise 
much  to  the  sultan  in  the  way  of  con 
fiscation. 

The  low  price  of  provisions,  though 
much  vaunted  by  our  author,  was  still 
another  proof  of  the  low  ebb  at  which 
the  industry  of  the  country  stood.  In 
most  of  the  towns,  bread  enough  to 
serve  two  or  three  men  for  a  meal  would 
be  bought  for  a  halfpenny.  Fat  mutton 
stewed  with  rice,  and  served  up  with  a 
dressing  of  sour  milk,  was  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  Turks,  and  one  which  the 
abundance  of  mutton  enabled  them  to 
indulge  in  very  freely.  Large  tracts  of 
territory  were  occupied  by  shepherds, 
with  flocks  of  two  or  three  thousand 
sheep,  feeding  from  city  to  city.  Wine 
also  was  much  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  Christendom,  yet,  as  a  prohibited 
article,  not  everywhere  to  bo  had. 
'•For  though,"  says  our  author,  "in 
that  point  Mahomet's  wise  order  suffers 
violence,  yet  with  the  better  part  it 
prevails,  and  makes  some  drink  wine 
with  scruple,  others  with  danger.  The 
baser  sort,  when  taken  drunk,  are  often 
bastinadoed  on  the  bare  feet ;  and  I 
have  seen  some,  after  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, lie  a  wliole  night  crying  and 
praying  to  Mahomet  for  intercession. 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep  near  them." 
Among  other  drinks  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  the  following  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  beverage  unknown 
in  England  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lished, and  for  many  years  after,  but  to 
us  sufficiently  familiar.  *'They  have 
another  drink,  not  good  at  meat,  called 
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caupTie,  made  of  a  berry  as  big  as  a 
small  bean,  dried  in  a  furnace  and  beat 
to  powder,  of  a  soot  color,  in  taste  a 
little  bitterish,  that  they  seethe  and 
drink  as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  It  is 
good  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  especially 
morning  and  evening,  when  to  that  pur- 
pose they  entertain  themselves  two  or 
three  hours  in  cauphc-houses,  which  in 
all  Turkey  abound  more  than  inns  and 
ale-houses  with  us.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  old  black  broth  used  so  much  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  dryeth  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  stomach,  comforteth  tho 
brain,  never  causes  drunkenness  or  any 
other  surfeit,  and  is  a  harmless  enter- 
tainment of  good  fellowship ;  for  there, 
upon  scaffolds  half  a  yard  high,  and 
covered  with  mats,  they  sit  cross-legged 
after  tho  Turkish  manner,  many  times 
two  or  three  hundred  together,  talking, 
and  likely  with  some  poor  music  passing 
up  and  down."  But  of  their  music  our 
traveler  does  not  appear  to  think  much, 
as  he  insists  that  he  heard  but  one  tune 
all  the  time  he  was  in  Turkey. 

"VYe  have  room  for  only  one  more  ex- 
tract, curious  in  itself,  and  showing  in 
one  respect,  at  least,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  manners  of  the  Turks  of 
our  day  over  those  of  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  The  only  beastly  piece  of  injustice  I 
found  among  the  Turks  was,  their  con- 
fidence to  catch  or  buy  up  for  slaves 
any  Christians  they  fmd  in  the  country ; 
nor  can  he  escape  unless  he  be  a  settled 
known  merchant,  or  go  with  some  pro- 
tector. I  met  with  many  who,  in  such 
voyages  as  mine,  had  fallen  short,  and 
prophesied  the  like  to  me.  I  have 
divers  times  been  put  to  defend  myself 
with  my  knife,  from  being  shoved  into 
houses  by  those  who  would  have  kept 
me  slave;  and  scarce  any  day  passed 
but  some  or  other  cheapened  me  with 
the  Janizary,  who,  if  he  had  sold  me,  I 
had  no  remedy  beside  what  disdain  of 
life  might  have  presented.  This  I  held 
the  worst  part  of  my  danger,  and 
against  which  thertj  is  no  preparation 
of  assurance,  but  in  a  final  resolution." 
It  was  ransom,  however,  quite  as  much 
as  service,  that  was  looked  to  in  these 
seizures;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  temptation  in  his  case,  our 
traveler  gave  out  when  questioned,  as 
he  often  was,  as  to  his  condition  and 
the  object  of  his  travels,  that,  though 
born  rich,  ho  had  fallen  to  poverty,  that 
his  friends  were  nil  dead,  and  that, 
having  no  ability  for  gain,  he  had  wa- 


gered the  small  remnant  of  his  fortune 
upon  a  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
Grand  Cairo,  and  a  safe  return.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  thus  appealing  to 
the  pride  and  sympathies  of  the  Turks, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  quieted  their 
avarice  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a  person 
for  whom  no  ransom  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. He  took  the  further  precaution, 
by  giving  wine  to  some  and  money  to 
others,  to  secure  at  all  times  some  friend 
in  the  caravan  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage and  kept  him  informed  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  wherever  he  stopped 
he  was  careful  to  gain  the  acquaintance 
of  some  renegade  (Christian,  that  is,  who 
had  turned  Turk),  and  so  to  secure  his 
friendship  that  in  case  of  danger  his 
assistance  might  be  relied  upon.  This 
securing  himself  against  being  seized 
for  a  slave,  he  found  the  most  expensive 
and  disquieting  part  of  his  enterprise. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Turkish  disposition 
proved  in  general  '*  loving  and  honest." 
If  a  Turk  made  a  promise  with  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  beard,  or  head,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  broke  bread  with  you,  his 
word  might  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
They  exhibited,  indeed,  a  haughty  inso- 
lence, the  natural  result  of  the  position 
which  they  occupied,  and  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  empire.  Between  Chris- 
tendom and  Persia  they  had  all  the 
world  against  them;  but  they  still 
looked  either  way  with  proud  defiance, 
intent  not  merely  on  defense,  but  con- 
quest ;  and  this  national  characteristic 
was  abundantly  displayed  in  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  individuals.  Yet,  by 
submissiveness  and  flattery  they  might 
easily  be  managed  and  kept  in  good 
humor ;  and  our  traveler  seems  greatly 
to  pride  hiniself  on  his  adroitness  in 
this  particular,  by  means  of  which,  after 
a  little  experience,  lie  never  doubted  of 
success,  except  when  in  company  with 
drunkards,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  many,  or  volunteer  soldiers 
going  to  merit  Paradise  by  killing  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  there  was  no  escape 
except  by  fleeing  their  company. 

If  Christian  strangers  in  Turkey  could 
guard  themselves  against  violence  and 
insults  only  by  the  most  studied  humili- 
ty, and  from  being  seized  and  held  as 
slaves  only  by  perpetual  vigilance,  no 
great  degree  of  tenderness  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Turks  towards  their 
own  Christian  subjects.  It  was  their 
policy,  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
obtained  complete  possession,  to  destroy 
all  the  native  nobility,  and  having  di»- 
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tributed  the  lands  to  temporary  Turkish  being  Roman  Catholics,  had  nothir;;  to 

proprietors  as  Timarros  or  military  fiefs,  expect,  in  their  wars  with  Turkey,  from 

to  reduce  the  mass  of  the  native  popu-  the  Greek  Christians.    In  this  respecti 

lation  to  the  condition  of  hewers  of  wood  as  in  many  others,  the  position  of  Tur- 

and  drawers  of  water.    But  it  was  not  key  has  undergone  a  great  change.    The 

Christians  only  who  were  the  victims  faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  professed  by 

of  this  harsh  policy,  for  it  was  carried  Russia,  gives  her  an  influence  with  tho 

out  with  just  as  much  severity  against  mass  of  tho  Christian  population  of 

tho   Arab-Mahometan    population    of  Turkey,  such  as  no  other  nation  ever 

Egypt,   as  against    the  Christians  of  had,  thus  making  the  maintenance  of 

Bosnia,  Hungary,  and  Macedonia.  the  Ottoman  ascendancy  a  very  dubious 

The   Christians  themselves,  divided  thing,  unless  sustained  by  the  Western 

and  distracted  by  theological  quarrels —  Christians  out  of  enmity  to  Russians, 

those  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Our  author  adds  some  very  curious 

ChurcheSjbeing  irreconcilable  enemies —  and  interesting  details  concerning  the 

contributed,  by  their  jealousy  and  hatred  Jews,  in  whose  hands  the  trade  of  Tur- 

of  each  other,  to  maintain  the  authority  key  principally  was ;  but  for  these  wo 

of  the  Turks.  The  Austrians  and  Poles,  have  no  room. 


THE     NIGHT     CHASE 

FROM  CRIKSTOCN  OASTLE  TO  BARN'S  TOWER. 


DARKLY    the  stormy  night 
Threw  its  shade  o*cr  mo, 
Giving  no  gleam  of  light 

One  step  before  me, 
While  o'er  the  castle  wall, 
Post  the  brieht  banquet  hall. 
Whore  tho  £arl  feasted  all, 
Daring  love  bore  me. 

Then  to  her  balustrade 

Silently  springing. 
Soon  tho  true-hearted  maid, 

Round  my  neck  clinging. 
Whispered  of  love  a  word, 
Trembling,  poor  frighted  bird, 
When  from  the  hall  wo  heard 

Laughter  loud  ringing. 

While  round  the  feasting  Earl 

Revel  grew  madder, 
Lifffatly  1  bore  the  girl 

Down  the  weak  ladder. 
Then  from  her  turret  tall. 
Past  tlie  bright  banquet  hall. 
Over  tho  castle  wall 

Quickly  I  had  her. 

Now  on  my  gallant  roan 

Hurriedly  leaping, 
Ida  before  me  thrown. 

On  my  breut  weeping, — 
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Shanning  both  bridge  and  boat, 
Ou  I  dashed  through  the  moat, 
Closely  my  wide  purcoat 
Over  her  kee])iiig. 

Thus  from  the  chilling  stream 

Trying  to  guard  her, 
Lights  on  my  armor  gleam, 

Loud  blows  the  warder. 
Scarce  had  we  touched  the  shore 
When  rose  their  gathering  roar. — 
Ida  clung  hard  before, 

Now  she  clung  harder. 

Orson,  my  trusty  steed, 

Thus  richly  loaded, 
True  to  his  master's  need. 

Sped  on  migoaded. 
Soon  the  hot  chase  was  out, 
And  the  wild  swelling  shout, 
Borne  from  the  riding  rout. 

Fierce  struggle  boded. 

We  through  the  roaring  wood 

Headlong  were  dashing, 
Fast  from  our  rugged  road 

Pebbles  flew  flashing ; 
While  on  the  night  wind  chill 
Heard  we  hehu,  lance,  and  hill 
Down  the  steep  castle  hill 

Fitfully  clashing. 

On  through  the  darkness,  on 

Orson  went  tramping, 
Fleet  as  he  Ivore  but  one, 

White  with  his  champing, 
flaking,  with  eager  Iwund, 
As  Ids  hoof  tore  the  ground, 
Momitains  and  rocks  around 

Kcho  his  stamping. 

Now  through  the  valley's  shade 

Densely  they  thunder ; 
Now,  though  the  forest  glade 

Keeps  them  asunder. 
Dash  tlirough  the  narrow  way, 
Heedless  as  if  'twere  day. 
Making  the  branches  sway 

As  they  rido  under. 

nigh  on  the  raging  blast 

Tom  clouds  were  streaming ; 
Wliile,  as  they  hurried  past, 

Moonlight  shot  gleanung 
Down  where  we  galloped  through 
Black  shadowed  oak  and  yew. 
Startling  the  birds  that  flew 

Doleuilly  Bcreaming. 
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And,  as  from  far  was  borne, 

O'er  tlie  storm's  howling, 
Horse-trump  and  somid  ot  liom 

To  tho  wolf  prowling, — 
Thinking  tbo  hunt  uguin 
.Swept  through  tho  diKmol  glen, 
He  to  his  secret  den 

Slunk  by  up,  growling. 

From  tho  dark  wood  we  dashed 

To  the  light  heather. 
When  in  tho  moonlight  flashed 

My  casque  and  feather, 
And,  by  her  kirtlo's  fheen 
Jda^s  loved  form  was  seen, 
Cranstoun  and  all  his  men 

Shouted  together. 

On  through  the  moonlight,  on 

Orson  went  Bpeediti^, 
Small  strength  or  spirit  gone. 

No  spur  yet  needing. 
Now  comes  the  chase  so  near. 
Plainly  we  see  and  hear 
One  knight,  by  sign  and  cheer, 

All  the  rout  leading. 

Wliile  in  tlio  wood  they  were 

We  passed  the  river ; 
They  struck  the  bridge  or  ere 

Itceased  to  shiver ; 
And  the  tutnultuous  throng. 
Sweeping  its  length  along, 
Made  piers  and  arches  strong 

To  their  bed  quiver. 

Steaming,  with  nostril  wide, 

Yet  nothing  damited. 
Up  the  steep  mountain  side 

Orson  now  pant(*d ; 
Bending  his  reaching  neck, 
Spotted  with  many  a  fleck, 
'Gainst  the  loose  bridle  check, 

Firm  steps  ho  planted. 

Where  amid  awful  gloom 

Giant  cliffs  lower, 
Standing  like  guards  of  some 

Terror-girt  power. 
Shrouded  in  torrent's  spray, 
Darksome  in  brightest  day, 
Then  wound  a  secret  way 

On  to  Eoni's  Tower. 

Few  ever  ventured  there 

Save  my  wood  rangers ; 
Not  e'en  the  bravest  dare. 

To  its  paths  Btrangers. 
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Hero  had  we  safety  won, 
But  that  the  chaso'  held  ouo 
Whom  Love  and  Hate  Bpurrcd  on* 
Daring  all  dangers. 

Norman  La  Torge — my  name 

In  each  endeavor, 
Ladies*  love,  touniey's  fame, 

Rivaled  his,  ever. 
Leaving  the  frighted  train* 
Now  he  dashed  on  amain, 
Ida  and  revenge  to  gain, 

That  night  or  never. 

Though  through  this  fearful  place 

Our  wav  was  hollowed, 
On  in  his  headlong  race 

Madly  he  followed ; 
Yot  far  behind  was  left. 
As  by  a  gaping  cleft 
Deep  in  the  mountain  reft. 

He  saw  us  swallowed. 

Here,  I,  beneath  a  rock. 

Left  Ida  lying. 
Safe  from  the  coming  ijiliock  ; — 

Then  met  him,  crying, 
'*  Turn  thee  now  de  la  Torgc, 
Bock,  back,  or  by  St.  George, 
Headlong  adown  the  gorge 

1*11  send  thee  flying.*' 

On  in  his  reckless  wratli. 

Mad  with  love's  fever. 
Came  he  alonff  that  path. 

Bent  to  achieve  her. 
And  in  defiance  he, 
Casting  his  bridle  free 
As  he  bore  down  on  mo. 

Threw  up  his  beaver. 

So  I  his  face  could  see. 

Pallid  with  passion, 
Which  an  old  dIow  from  mo 

Left  a  red  eosh  on. — 
Such  was  his  fiendish  mood : 
Such  the  dread  solitude : 
Never  was  deadly  feud 

Fought  in  such  fashion. 

Orson  for  onset  neighed, 

No  whit  dejected ; 
But  his  career  I  stayed 

Where  shelves  projected 
Out  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Slaking  the  passage  wide. 
Here  NormafCs  clmrge  to  bide, 

I  sat  erected. 
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Onward  he  galloped  as 

0*er  a  lawn  Bnaven. 
Caitiff  although  he  wasi 

He  was  no  craTen. 
Fiercely  exulted  he, 
E'en  in  the  thought  that  we 
Soon  might  togeUicr  he 

Food  for  the  raven. 

But  as  in  heaven's  strength 

Sat  I,  and  wondered, 
When  we  a  lance's  length 

Hardlj  were  sundered, 
*Twixt  us  that  ledge  of  stone 
Yawned  with  a  horrid  groan ; 
Then  to  the  valley  down 

With  him  it  thundered. 

Fear  fixed,  with  *wildered  stare 

O'er  Orson  bended, 
Ilalf  in  the  rock-rent  air 

Sat  T  suspended. 
Hearing  the  awful  roar 
Echoing  o'er  and  o'er 
In  the  wild  gulf  before, 

Till  it  was  ended. 

Like  one  that  listeneth 

Sad  tidincs  learning, 
Deep  drew  I  then  mj  breath, 

On  my  way  turning. 
Whelmed  in  my  heart's  full  flow, 
Orson's  step,  still  and  slow. 
Hasted  I  not,  although 

Toward  my  love  yearning. 

Lowly  in  prayer  and  fear 

Found  I  her  kneeUng, 
Where  she  might  overpeer 

Her  rude  concealing. 
Solemnly,  tearfully. 
Told  she  her  joy  to  me : 
God  in  no  heart  could  see 

Holier  feeling. 

Cranstoun  forgave  his  child 

(He  had  no  other) 
When  the  next  summer  smiled 

On  her,  a  mother. 
— Look !  he  on  Orson  there 
Steadies  his  prattling  heir. 
While  she  with  tanked  hair 

Fondles  his  brother. 
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AWAY  out  in  Mesopotamia,  the  trav- 
eler sees  vast  plains  unroll  them- 
selves before  his  wondering  eye,  and 
scattered  over  them  many  a  grassy  knoll 
with  its  flocks  of  goats  and  camels.  No 
one  suspected  that  under  those  hills  lay 
buried  the  ancient  glory  of  Nineveh, "  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  daj's' 
journey,  wherein  are  more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons."  Like  the 
feint  echo  of  distant  thunder,  a  few  half- 
forgotten  names  and  vague,  dream-like 
legends  were  all  that  had  come  down  to 
us  from  the  vast  empire,  whose  mer- 
chants were  many,  *'  even  as  the  stars  in 
heaven."  But  a  man  came  from  a  dis- 
tant island,  he  gathered  the  stones  that 
lay  scattered  about,  and  the  silence,  that 
had  brooded  over  them  for  countless 
ages,  was  broken  by  his  magic  touch. 
Here  he  found  on  a  brick  strange  and 
yet  familiar  signs ;  there  he  dug,  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years, 
costly  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  on  them 
were  carved  gigantic,  awe-inspiring  fig- 
ures. The  Bible  in  his  hand  he  read. 
and  name  after  name  resumed  life  and 
meaning,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  its 
wondrous  splendor  was  unfolded  before 
him. 

And  thus  there  lies  many  a  stone  in 
our  path  that  might  teach  us  lessons  of 
grave  import — for  when  the  traditions 
of  men  arc  silent,  stones  become  elo- 
quent. But  we  thrust  them  aside  and 
we  say  with  contempt :  It  is  only  a  peb- 
ble! "VVe  call  it  dead,  lifeless  nature. 
Oh,  if  it  were  a  noble  animal,  a  beau- 
teous plant !  or  even  a  rusty  coin,  a 
worm-eaten  parchment,  upon  which 
some  ancient  dreamer  wrote  his  long- 
forgotten  fancies  about  heaven  and  earth 
— how  we  would  tax  our  ingenuity,  how 
we  would  search  through  the  wide  field 
of  human  knowledge  and  bring  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  to  bear  upon  the  great 
secret !  For  are  not  coins  and  parch- 
ments the  work  of  man  ?  lie  deigns 
not  to  read  the  bright  letters  with 
which  Earth  herself  has  written  her  his- 
toiT  on  the  simple  sides  of  a  pebble. 

Only  a  pebble!  Oh  man,  that  stone 
which  you  thrust  so  contemptuously 
out  of  your  way,  is  older  than  all  elt-o 
on  earth.  When  the  waters  under 
heaven  were  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  that  pebble  was  there.  Who  can 
tell  us  the  story  of  those  first  days, 
when  the  earth  was  in  sore  travail^ 


when  her  heaving  bosom  belched  forth 
torrents  of  fire,  vast  avalanches  of  hiss- 
ing, seething  water,  and  huge  volumes 
of  deadly  vapors  ?  When  glowing, 
blazing  streams  of  lava  threw  a  bloody 
red  glare  on  the  silent,  lifeless  earth, 
and,  amidst  a  trembling  and  thundering 
that  shook  the  firmament,  a  thousand 
volcanoes  at  once  lifted  up  their  fiery 
beads  ;  when  out  of  the  foaming  waters 
there  rose  suddenly  the  rocky  founda- 
tions of  firm  land  and  greeted  the  light 
that  God  had  created  ? 

That  pebble  was  Life's  first  offspring 
on  earth.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on 
the  waters,  and  life  was  breathed  into 
the  very  gases  that  were  hid  in  the  heart 
of  the  vapory  globe.  They  parted  in 
love,  they  parted  in  hatred  ;  they  fled 
and  they  met.  Atom  joined  atom ;  loving 
sisters  kissed  each  other,  and  this  love, 
the  great  child  of  that  Spirit  on  earthj 
brought  forth  its  first  fruit,  the  pebble ! 
Other  stones  also  arose ;  out  of  the 
dark  chaos  new  brothers  were  seen  to 
appear,  and  countless  friends  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  first  comer.  Warmth 
spread  through  their  limbs,  electric  cur- 
rents shaped  and  fashioned  them  into 
ever  new  forms,  and  they  were  joined 
into  families  and  races  each  in  his  kind. 

And  now  the  wild  struggle  subsided. 
The  fierce  spirits  of  Are  were  banished 
far  down  to  the  dark  caverns  of  the 
earth,  but  in  angry  passion  they  still 
rage  and  roar  below,  rise  in  powerless 
fury  until  the  earth  trembles  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  awed,  or  they  pour 
forth  streams  of  burning  lava  through 
mighty  volcanoes.  Thus  the  flames 
bring  us  even  now  messages  from  the 
vasty  deep,  and  the  lava  shows  us  that 
what  is  firm  and  fast  on  the  surface  is 
still  boiling  and  seething  below.  Ever 
yet  the  unruly  spirits  trouble  the  earth. 
Here  they  lift  Sweden  or  Chili  high  out 
of  the  vast  ocean,  there  they  draw 
Greenland  and  Italy  down  towards  their 
unknown  home.  Ever  yet  the  stones 
live ;  they  lift  up  and  sink  islands,  they 
fashion  new  lakes  and  fill  up  largo 
streams ;  they  pour  fiery  cataracts  from 
lofty  mountains  and  bury  whole  cities 
under  vast  volumes  of  ashes.  They  are 
ever  active  and  change,  day  by  day,  the 
very  soil  on  which  we  live. 

Such  were  the  pebble's  earliest  days. 
Is  he  not  well-bom  ?  But  philosophers 
tell  us  that  he  was  bom  only  to  die; 
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that  life  was  almost  instantly  followed 
by  death.  To  a  certain  point  this  is 
true.  As  the  rock  was  the  first  life 
that  came  to  light  from  the  chaos  of 
atoms,  Ko  it  also  died  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  The  life-giving  electric  spark 
was  even  but  a  spark,  and,  its  mission 
fulfilled,  it  vanished.  The  life,  that  was 
given  from  without,  that  was  not 
inborn,  could  not  continue.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  fire  breaks  out  anew,  as 
if  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  bonds 
of  death ;  but  what,  after  all,  can  it  do 
but  lift  the  coffin's  top  for  awhile  ?  No 
fire  on  earth  can  wake  and  warm  the 
dead  giant  within  to  new  life.  And 
yet,  even  here,  where  death  seems  to 
reign  sole  and  supreme,  there  are  still 
mysterious  powers  at  work  that  human 
wisdom  has  never  yet  explained.  Place 
finely-powdered  sand  on  a  glass  plato 
and  let  the  clear  mass  give  out  a  high 
or  low  note,  and  behold !  the  stone,  life- 
less, soulless  stone,  listens  to  the  har- 
monious sound,  dances  and  frolics,  and 
ranges  itself  in  wondrous  stars  and  cir- 
cles. What  strange  power  has  the  so- 
called  Bononian  stone  to  keep  the  rays 
of  the  sun  or  the  light  of  earth-kindled 
fire  captive,  and  to  let  them  loose  again, 
long  after  it  has  been  hidden  in  utter 
darkness  ?  What  gives  the  blood-red 
Tunnalin  its  electric  power?  But 
electric  currents  pass  even  now,  unseen 
and  unnoticed,  through  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  and,  under  their  influence,  crys- 
tals arise  and  assume  most  beautiful 
shapes.  Their  forms  are  most  simple, 
it  is  true,  but  so  varied  in  their  very 
simplicity,  that  man's  ingenuity  and 
most  fertile  fancy  has  not  yet  invented 
a  new  one.  Nothing  but  straight  lines 
are  there  seen,  cubes  and  pyramids, 
rhomboids  and  prisms,  but  they  all  glit- 
ter and  glare  in  strange  brilliancy,  when 
a  ray  of  light  illumines  them  for  an 
instant  in  their  dark,  inaccessible  homes. 
And  if  the  stone  itself  does  not  live 
and  labor  and  change,  friends  come 
from  all  sides  to  gladden  his  silent 
house  and  to  deck  it  with  precious  col- 
ors. In  the  very  midst  of  the  rocky 
world  live  the  merrier  metals,  and  form 
a  thousand  delicate  veins,  bright  crys- 
tals and  tender  foliage.  Imprisoned  in 
the  cold,  hard  rock,  dwell  iron  and  lead, 
gold  and  silver,  now  in  safe  inaccessible 
caves,  and  now  mysteriously  mixed 
with  its  very  substance,  as  if  they  were 
lost,  frozen  rays  of  heavenly  light. 
There  they  hide,  buried  in  eternal  night, 
and  fancy  they  have  escaped  all  foes 


from  beneath  ;  but  they  dream  not  of 
the  much  more  dangerous  enemies  who 
live  above  them  and  know  their  secret 
chambers,  even  if  they  cannot  look 
down  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  rocky  world.  The  bold  miner 
digs  and  drills,  and  fearlessly  descends 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  earth  ;  there 
he  breaks  through  wall  and  rampart 
and  forces  the  rich  metal  from  its 
ancient  home  to  toil  an  humble  slave  in 
the  service  of  man. 

And  is  there  no  romance  in  the  poor 
pebble's  life — the  only  life  on  earth  that 
all  science  of  men  cannot  trace  to  its 
first  beginning  ?  The  pebble  was  bom 
when  God  made  heaven  and  earth.  The 
same  hills,  the  same  mountains  have 
covered  the  land  from  the  day  that  man 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  "everlasting 
hills."  Nations  have  passed  away,  and 
races  have  vanished  from  among  us,  but 
even  the  pyramids  stand  yet  in  ancient 
glory  and  defy  the  power  of  ages.  The 
mighty  empires  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  have  fallen  before  the 
enemy  ;  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  that  changed  not.  are  for- 
gotten; the  hut  of  the  Arab  and  the 
palace  of  the  Conqueror  have  alike  crum- 
bled into  dust — but  the  unchanging 
rocks  rise  still  high  and  unbroken  from 
the  midst  of  ruins. 

And  yet  even  mountains  are  not  ever- 
lasting, and  rocks  not  eternal.  W^hat 
would  be  their  life  without  a  change, 
and  what  their  existence  without  a 
struggle  ?  Even  the  poor  pebble  has  a 
life  of  his  own,  rich  in  adventure,  lofty 
in  its  character,  and  glorious  in  its  end. 

We  see  it  only  as  it  lies  sullen  and 
silent  near  the  bank  of  a  brook,  per- 
haps amidst  high  luxuriant  tufts  of 
grass  that  grow  in  his  shade,  and  feed 
on  his  life's  marrow.  Around  him,  on 
the  overhanging  banks,  stand  bright- 
colored  flowers  and  gaze,  with  maidens' 
vanity,  upon  their  image  in  the  crystal 
waters  below  them.  All  around  him 
is  life  and  motion.  On  the  wings  of 
the  tempest  the  clouds  above  him  race 
up  the  heavens  and  down  again.  Thick 
pearly  drops  of  cooling  rain  patter  from 
on  high,  and  rise  soon  after,  in  dear,  in- 
visible vapors  back  to  the  sunny  hight 
from  which  they  came.  Untiring  wings 
carry  the  birds  of  heaven  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  Restless  brooks  rush  in 
eager  haste  from  the  snow-covered  Alps 
to  the  sunny  plains;  broad  streams 
pour  majestically  their  huge  floods  in- 
to the  great  ocean,  and  run  with  its 
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gigantic  waves  around  our  globe.  Tho 
beasts  of  the  field  wander  from  land 
to  land ;  nations  and  empires  are  ever 
seen  moving  with  a  strange,  mysteri- 
ous impulse  towards  the  setting  sun 
— the  very  trees  and  grasses  of  the  earth 
"move  slowl}',  in  man's  wake,  from  zone 
to  zone. 

Tho  pebble  alone  lies  still  and  lonely 
by  the  wayside,  and  shuts  his  eyes  not 
to  see  the  merry,  wandering  life  around 
him.  Still,  he  also  had  his  time  when 
he  traveled  far  over  land  and  sea.  High 
upon  a  lofty  mountain-peak  was  his  first 
home,  and  there  his  life,  full  of  strife 
and  struggle,  began  in  fierce  war  with 
the  elements.  For  there  is  enmity  be- 
tween them  and  the  poor  pebble.  Mild 
but  treacherous  rains  stole  through  cleft 
and  crevice  into  every  pore  of  the  rock, 
and  oozed  from  vein  to  vein,  filling  tho 
core  of  tho  giant  with  inaescribably 
delicate  and  wondrously  ramified  little 
canals.  Then  came  hard  wiiKers  that 
froze  the  swelling  veins,  and  sent  sharp 
daggers  of  icicles  into  his  very  marrow ; 
thev  blasted  his  limbs,  and  rent  them 
with  insidious  force  mto  fragments. 
Balmy  springs  melted  again  the  thou- 
sand sharp  wedges ;  but  the  poor  rock 
rejoices  no  longer  in  his  solid,  massive 
strength,  water  and  air  have  drilled  and 
bored  countless  little  holes  and  channels 
through  the  vast  body ;  each  year  snow 
and  ice  press  further  and  further ;  the 
very  air,*  full  of  destructive  power, 
gnaws  at  every  corner  and  every  edge, 
until  the  high-swollen  torrent  at  last 
worries  the  weary  rock  out  of  his  an- 
cient resting-place,  and  bears  him  for  a 
moment  in  wild  triumph  high  on  its 
roaring,  rollicking  waves.  Or  perhaps 
cold,  dazzling  glaciers,  bright,  majestic 
icebergs  lifted  him  on  their  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  him  high  over  wide 
plains  or  the  ocean's  unmeasured  width, 
until  at  last  he  fell  with  a  fearful  crashj 
that  tho  splinters  flew  and  the  waters 
foamed.  Even  now  the  heavy  rocks  of 
the  polar  circle  are  carried  by  the  hand 
of  colossal,  icebergs  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  their  home  to  the  sweet  climes 
of  the  Equator.  Even  now  the  glaciers 
of  Alps  and  Andes  bear  down  huge 
blocks  of  ancient  granite  to  low  mead- 
ows and  distant  waters.  The  green 
waters  of  the  Rhine  carry  many  a  child 
of  the  ice-covered  Alps  to  the  fertile 

Elwns  of  the  Netherlands,  whilst  the 
rother  that  was  born  on  the  same 
high  throne,  is  torn  from  his  side  to 
wuider  on  the  dark  waves  of  the  Danube 


to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

For,  a  fierce,  untiring  leveler,  the 
water  wages  incessant  war  against  the 
aristocrats  of  the  earth.  It  gnaws 
and  tears  and  wearies  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain top  season  after  season,  age  after 
age,  and  is  never  content  until  it  has 
brought  him  low,  and  dragged  him  in 
spiteful  contumely  to  its  own  great 
home,  the  ocean.  Each  river  has  to  be 
a  faithful,  restless  servant  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  Nile  has  created 
its  Delta,  the  Rhine  has  formed  all 
Holland;  before  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  grow  vast  islands  of  mnd 
and  sand  far  into  the  ocean.  The  Po 
and  the  Rhine,  like  greater  rivers,  have 
even  raised  their  own  bed,  sc  that  they 
now  flow  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
and  costly  levees  only  can  keep  oar 
own  Father  of  Rivers  within  his  natu- 
ral bounds.  From  high  mounttlnB 
come  the  unmeasured  stores  of  finely- 
ground  stone,  that  cover  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  Every  tide  and  every  cur- 
rent, that  approaches  the  coast,  brings 
on  its  broad  shoulders  immense  masses 
of  sand  and  heaps  them,  layer  upon 
layer,  until  the  downs  of  some  countries 
riso  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  It  is  as  if 
the  poor  exiled  stone  longed  to  return 
to  its  early  home.  Raging  and  roar- 
ing, new  tides  and  new  waves  rush 
against  their  own  offspring,  but  the 
humble  pebble,  strong  in  union,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  very  pressure  of  the  waters, 
resists  their  fury,  checks  the  huge  power 
of  the  ocean,  and  protects  proud  man  io 
his  possessions ! 

Man  hardly  dreams  of  the  fierce,  in- 
cessant warfare  that  is  waged  against 
the  loftiest  mountain  chains  of  our 
earth.  It  is  true  wo  see  Alpine  tor- 
rents press  angrily  through  their  narrow 
bed.  half  filled  with  ruins,  we  hear  the 
thunder  of  mighty  rocks  that  fall  with 
the  terrible  avalanche,  we  know  even 
mountain  sides  to  slide  and  to  buiy 
whole  towns  under  their  colossal  weight 
The  dweller  in  high  Alpine  regions  sees, 
through  spring  and  through  summer, 
large  stones  suddenlv  fly  off  from  the 
steep,  smooth  sides  of  the  highest  rocks, 
often  with  such  loud  explosions  and  so 
constantly,  as  to  resemble  the  regular  fire 
of  a  platoon.  The  mountain  shepherd 
sees  year  after  year  his  pastures  en- 
croached upon  by  masses  of  falling, 
crumbling  rock,  and  the  amazed  trav- 
eler is  seized  with  deep  awe  and  vague 
fear,  when  he  crosses  the  yaat  wattes^ 
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covered  with  thousands  of  silent  stones, 
with  which  yet  the  elements  have 
written  their  Mene  Mene  in  colossal 
letters  on  the  mountain  slopes.  But  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  look  upon  these 
events  as  tlie  rare  occurrences  of  a  year 
or  a  season.  The  tooth  of  Time  works 
slowly,  and  generations  pass  away,  ere 
its  marks  are  seen  by  human  eyes. 
The  hand  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  fate  of  the  earth,  loves  not  to  send 
plutonic  powers  to  shake  the  mountains 
from  their  ancient  foundations,  and  has 
promised  that  there  "  shall  not  be  any 
more  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth." 
But  Alps  and  Andes,  Cordilleras  and 
Himalaya  will  fall,  and  the  eternal 
mountains  be  leveled  to  the  ground. 

Our  rock,  hurled  by  his  enemy  from 
his  ancient  throne,  now  lies  in  some 
deep,  dark  ravine,  wnere  night  and  dead 
silence  alone  reign  supreme.  A  giant 
block  still,  it  hangs  threatening  in 
boldly  towering  masses  over  the  preci- 
pice, and,  in  its  sullen,  stolid  wrath, 
stems  for  awhilo  the  wild  raging  flood. 
Wave  after  wave  falls  back  from  his 
strong,  rocky  breast ;  year  after  year 
the  rushing  waters  Jeap,  yelling  over  his 
proud  head,  or  steal  grumbling  and 
growling,  past  the  invincible  foe.  But 
the  victory  is  here  also  not  to  the  strong. 
Step  by  step  they  push  him  down  into 
the  valley ;  limb  after  limb  they  tear 
from  his  body  and  grind  them  into  fine 
sand ;  by  day  and  by  night,  in  winter 
and  summer,  they  throw  their  whole 
power  against  him,  until  at  last  he  re- 
sists no  longer  and  becomes  ^'  only  a 
pebble." 

But  a  sadder  fate  still  awaits  him. 
The  roaring  fury  of  a  swollen  torrent 
seizes  him  and  carries  him  off  in  wild 
haste.  After  a  fierce  chase  down  the 
steep  sides  of  a  mountain,  he  finds  him- 
self^ of  a  sudden,  in  a  new  world.  He 
wonders  and  marvels.  He  lies  in  a 
smiling  meadow,  glowing  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun  and  decked  with  gor- 
geous flowers.  But  alas!  he  cannot 
live  in  a  world  of  light  and  air.  A 
thousand  new  foes,  small,  unseen,  and 
unnoticed,  but  all  the  more  powerful, 
surround  him.  Sweet,  prattling  rivu- 
lets play  with  the  new  guest,  and  too 
late  he  finds  that  there  is  poison  in  their 
smile  and  a  dagger  in  each  embrace. 
The  very  air,  this  mere  dream  that  the 
eye  does  not  see,  and  the  hand  does  not 
feel,  attacks  him  with  fatal  energy.  It 
pierces  into  his  veins ;  it  slips  into  the 
tiniest  cleft  -,  it  loosens  the  sinews  of  his 


structure,  and  gnaws,  with  insatiable 
eagerness,  at  the  very  core  of  his  life. 
The  fiercest  of  all  his  enemies,  called 
oxygen,  sows  discord  among  the  impris- 
oned gases  that  hold  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  the  stone  together.  Subtle  and 
cunning,  it  lures,  first  one  and  then 
another,  from  its  ancient  alliance; 
treacherously  it  draws  them  to  the  sur- 
face, and  decks  the  unresisting  victim 
with  brilliant  colors  which  conceal  the 
certain  destruction  that  is  going  on  be- 
neath the  bright  surface.  The  lifeless 
mass,  no  longer  strong  in  imion,  begins 
to  crumble  into  its  elements.  New 
forces  are  called  to  aid :  electric  fluids 
consume  his  last  force,  and  galvanic  cur- 
rents tear  and  rend  what  has  withstood 
all  other  influences.  Utterly  helpless 
and  friendless,  the  poor  pebble  thus  lies 
but  a  little  while  amidst  the  grasses 
that  feed  upon  his  very  substance.  Se& 
already  moist-footed  mosses  have  scaled 
up  his  sides,  and,  true  parasites  as  they 
are,  cling  firmly  to  his  dying  body. 
Whole  families  of  minute  algae  have 
snugly  ensconced  themselves  in  every 
wrinkle  of  his  wcatherbeaten  face,  and 
diminutive  water-pools  fill  every  scar 
and  every  dimple.  Soon  they  wiU  have 
hid  him  forever  under  the  green  turf  of 
his  grave,  and  slowly,  slowly  he  will 
moulder  away  under  his  moist  grave- 
clothes. 

And  if  he  does  at  last  succumb,  the 
mighty  rock — is  it  not  a  glorious  strife, 
this  never-ceasing  battle  between  sofL 
elastic  water,  and  cold,  rigid  stone* 
How  they  cnarge  and  charge  again, 
these  subtle,  tiny  drops  of  rain  ;  these 
airy,  gentle  flakes  of  snow ;  these  grace- 
ful crystals  of  icy  hail !  The  great  giant 
cannot  resist  the  diminutive  dwarfed 
Truly,  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
for  the  victor  is  the  weak,  wee  drop  of 
water,  and  so  helpless*  is  the  colossal 
mountain,  that  it  succumbs  to  the  pass- 
ing shower  and  the  soft,  elastic  wave. 
For,  in  fact,  its  very  massiveness  is  its 
sure  ruin.  His  foes  are  light,  airy  be- 
ings— he  cannot  seize  them,  he  cannot 
strangle  them  in  his  gigantic  arms.  The 
tiny  brook  wears  its  fittle  rill  with  un- 
tiring industry  into  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  mountain ;  the  torrent  tears  its 
flanks,  spring  after  spring,  with  ever 
new  and  ever  growing  fierceness ;  huge 
glaciers  break  its  mighty  ribs  ;  the  air 
crumbles  the  lofty  summit  to » pieces, 
and  the  proud  giant  sees  his  sad  fate 
foreshadowed  in  the  ruins  that  slowly, 
but  sorely,  gather  at  his  feet    Thera 
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he  stands,  stern  and  stately  still  the 
hero  of  Nature's  great  tragedy ;  boldly 
facing  certain  death,  and  yet  manfully, 
nobly  struggling  against  inevitable  Fate. 
For  there  is  something  peculiarly  tra- 
gic in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  rock  suc- 
cumbs to  the  powers  of  that  same  life 
which  he  first  bore,  first  nourished.  He 
gathered  around  his  lofty  head  the  wa- 
ters of  the  air — and  the  clouds  and 
thunderstorms  which  he  nursed  in  his 
bosom  and  bore  many  a  long  day  on  his 
mighty  shoulders,  strike,  like  thankless 
children,  their  sharp  fangs  into  his  side. 
Mosses  and  alga?,  that  found  a  safe  home 
in  his  thousand  chinks  and  clefts,  eat 
their  way  into  his  substance,  and  caused 
his  rocky  surface  to  decay.  Dark  for- 
ests grew  on  his  ridges  and  he  fed  them 
age  after  age  with  his  life's  blood — but 
what  is  his  reward  ?  They  sport  with 
the  vapors  of  the  far-oflf  ocean ;  they 
call  them  and  keep  them  in  loving  em- 
brace or  pour  them  in  fierce  rain  and 
destructive  hail  upon  his  decaying  sides. 
Tlie  very  grasses  with  which  he  loved  to 
deck  his  sweet,  fragrant  meadows,  dig 
with  spade  and  auger  into  the  crumbling 
Btonc,  and  consume  layer  after  layer. 
And  when  all  these,  his  graceless  chil- 
dren, cannot  conquer  the  mighty  giant, 
man  comes  to  their  aid.  and  with  cruel 
machinery,  with  brutal  powder  he 
breaks  his  iron  limbs,  and  cuts  and 
carves  at  his  granite  foundation.  As 
the  giants  and  titans  of  ancient  Greece 
fell,  one  by  one,  victims  of  a  higher 
power,  in  whose  service  they  had  won  a 
noble  fame,  so  the  very  life  that  the 
rock  created  and  nourished,  feeds  in 
turn  upon  him.  and  Fate  decrees  his 
death  through  tne  results  of  his  own 
colossal  strength. 

But  there  is  Life  in  Death.  Not  in 
man's  inspired  writings  only,  but  in 
every  lineamenf,  in  every  movement  of 
.  our  great  mother  Earth  all  around  us, 
all  over  this  globe.  Death  seems  to 
stalk  triumphant,  the  summer  passes 
away,  flowers  fade  and  fruits  decay ; 
field  and  meadow  are  buried  in  deep 
slumber.  Broad  lands  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  hungry  ocean,  and  gigantic 
mountains  sink  to  be  seen  no  more. 
But  Death  has  found  his  conqueror  in 
Nature  also.  What  perishes,  rises 
again;  what  fades  away,  changes  but 
form  and  shape.  Sweet  spring  follovrs 
winter ;  new  life  blossoms  out  of  the 
grave. 

So  with  stones  also.  The  poor  pebble 
lies  unnoticed  by  the  water's  edge  i  soft 


rains  come  and  loosen  the  bands  that 
hold  him  together;  refined,  almost  spiri- 
tualised, he  rises  with  the  gentle  water- 
drops  into  the  delicate  roofs  of  plants. 
"With  the  grass  he  passes  into  the  gra- 
zing cattle,  and  through  vein  and  artery, 
until  at  last  he  becomes  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  being  into  which  God  him- 
self has  breathed  the  breath  of  life  I 
And  when  dust  returns  to  dust,  he  also 
is  restored  once  more  to  his  first  home, 
after  having  served  his  great  purpose  in 
the  household  of  Nature — no  tto  rest  or 
to  perish  forever,  but  to  begin  again  the 
eternal  course  through  death  and  life. 

But  even  whilst  yet  "  only  a  pebble," 
he  claims  our  attention  as  the  very  Pro- 
teus of  stones,  that  meets  us  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  new  and  ever  changing  forms, 
at  all  times  of  our  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  until  we  ourselves  return 
dust  to  dust. 

Far  below  in  the  vast  deep  of  prime- 
val mountains  he  dreams  of  the  gay, 
light  life  on  the  sunny  surface  of  the 
earth,  of  strange  forms  of  plants,  and 
of  still  stranger,  free  motions  of  ani- 
mals. A  new,  irresistible  impulse  seizes 
him,  and  he  growa  up — who  knows 
how  ? — into  a  wondrous  crystal,  decked 
with  bright  colors,  the  very  flowers  of 
the  subterranean  World  of  stones.  In 
lonely,  silent  caverns  they  light  up  the 
eternal  night  with  a  fire  given  them 
long  before  man  trod  upon  earth.  Like 
petrified  sparks  of  light,  here  in  di- 
minutive littleness,  there  in  gigantic 
size,  they  lie  scattered  about.  Mighty 
rivers  roll  tiny  fragments  to  the  dis- 
tant ocean — in  the  crystal  caves  of  St 
Gothard  the  clear,  glorious  rock-cirstal 
grows  in  bright,  polished  pyramids  of 
one  to  eight  hundred  pounds  weight! 
Now  and  then  it  blonds  with  the  gay 
colors  of  metals,  and  appears  as  beauti- 
ful topaz,  binding,  as  it  were,  the  TCiy 
smoke  of  subterranean  fire  in  graceful 
stone,  or  as  precious  amethyst,  whose 
violet  crj'stals  Aristotle  praised  for 
their  beauty,  and  because,  worn  on 
the  breast,  they  protected  the  wearer 
against  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  Long 
and  slender,  fit  to  be  the  sceptre  of  the 
earth's  sovereign,  the  pebble-crystal 
shines  and  glitters  in  the  mines  of 
Hungary ;  in  Java  his  brilliant  splendor 
is  humbly  hid  in  loose  sand,  and  in  our 
own  Northern  States  it  adorns  the 
common  sandstone  with  bright,  beauti- 
ful points.  And  if  you  h<3d  the  gay 
stone-flower  to  the  light — ^what  sparkles 
in  its  transparent  bosom?    The  cijslal 
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holds  in  loying  embrace  a  kindred 
spirit :  a  pure  drop  of  water  rests  clear 
and  bright  in  its  glassy  prison,  and 
dreams  of  the  sister  drops  that  flit  with- 
out in  eager  haste  and  restless  strife 
through  the  wide,  wide  world. 

There  is  no  form  that  the  pebble  does 
not  assume,  no  company  that  he  de- 
spises. He  is  constantly  changing  shape 
and  home,  to  join  countless  other  stones, 
metals  and  earths,  and,  with  them,  to 
give  new  life  and  new  beauty  to  the 
unknown  mineral  world.  Invisible,  he 
gushes  forth  in  the  clear  waters  of  hot 
springs,  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
earth.  The  buraing  geysers  of  Iceland 
are  not  too  hot  for  him ;  the  very  craters 
of  Kamschatka  afford  him  a  comfortable 
home,  and,  with  strange  pleasure,  he 
forms  a  stony  armor  around  the  tender 
stalks  of  graceful  grasses. 

As  if  he  had  lost  his  way  and  strayed 
from  his  path,  he  is  found  in  chalk- 
mountains,  far  from  his  kindred,  and 
oddly  shaped  in  the  form  of  flints, 
holding  in  his  bosom  the  power  of  call- 
ing forth  the  hidden  fire  of  metals. 
Everywhere  his  works  are  seen.  Here 
he  builds  heaven-aspiring  Alps,  with 
deep  abysses  and  lovely  valleys ;  their 
lofty  heads  arc  buried  in  eternal  ice,  on 
which  the  morning  and  evening  sun 
kindles  tires  that  proclaim  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  far  over  land  and  sea; 
from  their  sides  thunder  death -bearing 
avalanches  and  furious  torrents,  whilst 
at  their  feet  lie  green  meadows  and 
still  waters,  where  the  weary  love  to 
rest.  There  he  raises  huge  domes, 
crowned  with  frowning  forests,  or  he 
sends  up.  as  if  in  sport,  strange,  quaint- 
l3'-Bhaped  columns  of  sandstone,  that 
tower  like  enchanted  castles  above  the 
plain.  The  pebble  is  the  true  architect 
of  mountains ;  it  is  he  who  built  their 
gigantic  pyramids  and  their  mighty 
cupolas;  if  we  descend  to  the  first 
stones  of  the  plu tonic  world,  there  is 
the  pebble ;  if  we  rise  up  to  volcanic 
creation,  even  there  we  meet  the  de- 
spised pebble.  Again  he  spreads  him- 
self out  in  dreary  vastness  over  the 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  he  creates 
those  terrible  deserts,  where  the  tink- 
ling of  the  camel's  bell  alone  breaks  the 
dead  silence.  There  the  soil  burns,  the 
air  glows,  hot  vapors  alone  seem  to 
live.  But  even  here  the  i)ebble  tries 
to  create  new  shapes.  He  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  wild  sports  of  the  winds ; 
like  a  huge  water-spout  he  rushes 
up  and  down  the  fearful  waste,  or  he 


paints  with  enchanted  colors  wondrous 
images  of  cool  gardens,  blue  hills  and 
refreshing  fountains. 

£ven  into  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Nature  he  find  his  way.  He  wrestles 
with  the  powers  of  the  earth  and,  after 
conquest,  compels  them  to  serve  him  as 
useful  allies.  Wheat  and  oats,  rye  and 
^  barley,  all  need  a  flinty  soil;  all  grass- 
es, that  feed  our  domestic  'animals  and 
ourselves,  drink,  with  their  roots  in 
rain  and  spring  water,  large  quantities 
of  dissolved  flint.  It  is  an  humble  and 
despised  thing,  the  worthless  straw  and 
the  low  stalk  of  grass ;  and  yet  it  sur- 
passes in  beauty  and  boldness  of  struc- 
ture the  graceful  palm  and  the  storm- 
defying  oak.  Slily,  slowly,  the  pebble's 
tiniest  parts  mingle  with  the  soft  waters 
of  the  earth,  and  ascend,  through  root 
and  radicle,  into  the  heart  of  joyous 
plants.  Man  has  no  lofty  steeple,  the 
world  no  proud  pyramid,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  airy  and  yet  solid  struc- 
ture of  the  humble  blade  of  grass. 
Thanks  to  the  little  pebble,  its  hollow 
column  rises  high  above  moss  and  clod ; 
its  tower  fills  story  after  story  with 
rich  food  for  man ;  the  rain  cannot 
enter  into  the  safe  chambers ;  the  wind 
can  bend  but  not  break  the  elastic 
pillar. 

Thus  the  pebble  unites  with  his  ene- 
my, water,  to  create  a  new  world,  and 
to  become  itself,  as  it  were  a  life-en- 
dowed being.  He  ceases  to  be  the 
rigid,  unbending  stone;  with  the  tiny 
drop  he  enters  into  organic  creation. 
He  feeds  now  upon  the  ethereal  ele- 
ments of  air  and  fire,  and  aids  in  build- 
ing up  a  new  organic  kingdom.  Surely, 
there  are  sermons  in  stones.  Was  there 
ever  sermon  preached  that  taught  more 
clearly  the  transfiguration  of  even  life- 
less matter,  and  its  resurrection  in  a 
higher  world. 

The  pebble  spends,  however,  not  all 
of  his  creative  power  on  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  only;  he  works  in  a  still 
higher  world  also,  and  gives  a  form  and 
a  house  to  millions  endowed  with  ani- 
mal life.  When  they  die,  lie  gathers 
together  their  abandoned  home  with 
wonderful  care,  and  builds  out  of  mi- 
nute, mostly  invisible  shells,  wide  plains 
and  towering  mountains !  Does  this 
not  remind  one  of  the  enchanted  prin- 
cesses of  Eastern  tales?  Here  alscT 
there  are  beings,  but  beings  without 
number,  held  in  the  icy  bonds  of  death, 
waiting  for  the  day,  when  the  great 
word  shall  be  spoken,  that  will  change 
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death  once  more  into  life,  and  sorrow 
into  joy. 

Thus,  through  plants  and  animals,  the 
pebhle  has  risen^  ever  brighter,  better, 
and  more  useful  m  the  great  househola 
of  Nature.  No  longer  a  selfish  recluse, 
he  now  offers  a  brother's  hand  to  other 
elements,  and,  with  their  aid,  he  enters 
into  and  builds  up  himself  a  higher 
world.  We  know  that  every  drop  of 
our  spring  water  contains  some  little 
atoms  of  the  pebble,  and  plant,  animal 
and  man  drink,  all  alike,  with  this  water, 
an  indispensable  element  of  their  life. 
Man's  very  body,  it  is  said,  holds  flint ; 
he  drinks  it  in  his  water,  and  eats  it  in 
his  lentils,  his  beans,  and  his  cabbage. 

But  even  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
pebble's  ambition.  He  feels  his  longing 
towards  light — for  even  stones,  *'  the 
whole  creation  groancth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  " — not  yet  satisfied.  He  presses 
onward,  upward  to  the  great  light  of 
heaven,  and,  at  last,  by  a  new  union, 
becomes  light  itself,  bodily,  tangible 
Hght. 

Phoenician  merchants,  we  are  told, 
in  days  of  yore  kindled  a  fire  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Africa,  and  saw,  to 
their  amazement,  a  beautiful  mass, 
bright  and  clear,  formed  in  the  ashes. 
The  wily  merchants  carefully  gathered 
the  strange  pieces  and — glass  was 
invented.  More  recent  researches  have 
discovered  glass  in  the  cities  of  the 
dead  of  old  Egypt,  and,  if  there  is  no 
error  about  it,  even  ancient  Nineveh 
itself  knew  the  precious  material. 

Thus  the  humble  pebble  became  the 
invaluable  medium  by  which  we  can  let 
light  into  the  dark  night  of  our  dwell- 
ings. The  poor  Esquimaux  still  builds 
his  miserable  hut  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  darkening  and  closing  all  aper- 
tures, to  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  frost 
and  ice.  Other  nations  are  reduced  to 
thin  layers  of  horn,  which  allow  a  faint 
bght  to  sift  through  the  opaque  mate- 
rial, but  soon  lose  even  this  transpar- 
ency under  the  influence  of  wind  and 
weather.  Better  fares  the  contented 
peasant  of  Siberia,  who  gathers  the 
ample  stores  of  mica  around  his  hut, 
cuts  them  into  small  thin  panes,  and 
thus  enjoys  a  doubtful  light,  equally  far 
from  the  joyous  brightness  of  day  and 
.the  sweet,  sleep-bringing  coziness  of 
night  Few  only  could  be  able  to  aflbrd 
the  costly  luxury  of  the  so-called  win- 
dow-pane muscle  of  Chinese  waters, 
and  yet  fewer  still  ever  think  of  what  a 
true  blessing  the  little  pebble  is  to  us 


in  his  new  form  of  glass !  How  vastly 
superior  is — thanks  to  him — the  poorest 
laborer's  hut  now  to  the  gorgeous  pala- 
ces of  ancient  Rome.  Neither  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  her  senators  nor  the 
glorious  temples  of  Athens  and  Memphis 
knew  the  cheap  comfort,  the  simple 
beauty  of  glass.  Now,  poor,  indeed,  and 
wretched  must  be  the  man  who  cannot 
invite  the  cheerful  light  oi  day  into  his 
humble  dwelling,  and  yet  keep  storm 
and  rain,  wind  and  weather  at  bay. 
And  as  light  comes,  a  welcome  guest,  to 
his  hearth,  so  his  eye  can,  unimpeded  by 
wickerwork  or  wooden  shutter,  as  of 
old,  now  pass  freely  beyond  the  narrow 
domain  vi  his  little  home.  It  can  reach 
far  and  free  into  God's  beauteous  crea- 
tion, and  even  the  poor,  sick  sufferer  on 
his  couch  may  gladden  his  eye  with  the 
sight  of  green  trees,  and  his  mind  by 
looking  upward  into  the  blue  heaven 
where  his  great  Father  dwells,  that  will 
never  forsake  him. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  great 
value  of  glass  remained  so  long  unac- 
knowledged. It  is  true  that  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  merchant-princes  glo- 
ried in  their  large,  brilliant  glass  vases 
as  the  costliest  jewels  they  possessed. 
Nero  and  Hadrian  even  yet  counted 
them  as  by  far  the  most  precious  trea- 
sures of  their  palaces  and  paid  neariv 
half  a  million  for  one.  To  keep  tbeiV 
rich  wines  in  glass  and  to  drink  the  gen- 
erous fluid  out  of  glass  was  given  only 
to  a  few,  the  richest  of  the  land.  Eu- 
rope appreciated  it  still  more  slowly. 
The  royal  palace  of  rich  England  could, 
in  the  year  1661,  boast  of  glass  .win- 
dows only  in  the  upper  stories;  the 
lower  were  closed  with  shutters. 

Those  Phoenicians  who  first  made 
glass,  did  certainly  not  anticipate  that 
they  had  thus  created  a  charm  by  which 
man  would  hereafter  obtain  the  most 
signal  triumphs  in  science.  They  were 
pleased  with  its  bright  coloring,  they 
fashioned  it  into  graceful  vcsseis,  they 
shaped  it  into  a  thousand  forms,  bat 
they  knew  not  that  a  glance  through 
the  glassy  pebble  would  open  to  their 
near-sighted  eye  the  wonders  of  the 
Universe.  With  the  lens  man  governs 
the  whole  world.  He  tells  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  come  and  to  depart  at  his 
bidding ;  he  scatters  them  as  he  pleases 
and  he  binds  them  together,  until  their 
united  strength  melts  the  very  stone  of 
stones,  the  hardest  of  earthly  bodies, 
the  diamond.  Near-sighted  or  far- 
sighted,  he  takes  a  glara  and  the  nja 
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of  light  are  made  to  fall  where  he  pleases. 
80  that^  he  may  see  what  Nature  seemed 
to  have  denied  him.  What  a  progress 
is  this  from  the  huge,  unwieldy  glass 
globe,  filled  with  water,  of  which  Seneca 
speaks  with  wonder,  and  which  the 
Arab  Al  Ilazem  pernaps  already  em- 
ployed to  magnify  small  objects  !  Now 
the  general  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
bold  sea-captain  on  the  wide  ocean  mar- 
shaU  their  wide-scattered  forces  by  the 
aid  of  their  glasses.  But  the  greatest 
of  triumphs  it  accomplishes  in  the 
hands  of  the  Astronomer.  The  whole 
world  lies  before  him;  with  one  glance 
he  looks  through  unmeasured  space  and 
into  times  unknown  to  man.  The 
secrets  of  the  Universe  are  feid  open 
to  him ;  the  stars  reveal  to  him  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  world,  and  his  mmd 
is  lifted  up  to  the  Infinite.  Step  by 
step  the  despised  pebble  thus  becomes 
the  teacher  of  mankind.    He  tempts 


the  mind  of  man  from  invention  to  in- 
ventions, he  becomes  glass,  lens,  teles- 
cope. And  he  is,  perhaps,  greater  yet 
when  he  leads  man  not  to  the  infi- 
nitely great,  but  to  the  infinitely  small. 
IIow  diminutive  appears  the  microscope 
by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  telescope  of 
Lord  Rosse !  And  yet  who  dare  say 
which  is  the  greater,  the  world  in  the 
blue  heavens  above,  or  the  world  in  the 
drop  of  water  ?  Truly,  the  pebble  has 
become  light  itself;  it  has  shown  man 
two  invisible  worlds :  the  great,  lost  in 
unmeasurable  distance,  the  small,  lost 
in  invisible  diminutiveness.  The  pebble 
is  the  restless  spirit  of  the  world  of 
stones,  that  yeameth  and  travaileth 
after  light.  It  enters  the  service  of 
man  and,  a  slave,  it  becomes  his  master. 
It  endows  him  with  unknown  worlds; 
it  awakes  in  him  living,  heaven-inspired 
thoughts — surely,  it  is  more  than  "only 
a  pebble !" 


THE   COUNT    DE    CAGLIOSTRO. 


IT  was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon, 
on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  when  the 
Cardiuiil  do  Rohan,  prince-bishop  of 
Stra.sbiufr,  slowly  returned  to  his  epis- 
copal palace,  from  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  in  the  neighboring  cathedral. 
Of  an  iuiiK>sing  presence,  graceful  man- 
ners and  elegant  tastes,  his  Eminence 
well  became  tlie  sumptuous  robes  which 
adorned  his  person.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  far  less  than  its  customarv 
magnificouce  was  displayed  in  his  toi- 
lette. His  alb,  thougn  of  the  most  pre- 
cious Euglish  lace,  was  not  such  as, 
worked  en  point  d  V aiguille,  and  valued 
at  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  he 
was  wont  to  exhibit  at  Versailles,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  royalty ;  his  missal, 
though  oi  such  antiquity  and  splendor 
as  Wi)iild  have  brought  tears  of  admi- 
ration to  the  eyes  of  a  modem  biblio- 
maniac, was  not  the  inestimable  family 
heir-loom,  the  least  illumination  of 
which  was  a.  chef  d^auirrej  and  whose 
covers  alone  were  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones  to  the  value  of  a  duke's 
ransom.  His  abstracted  glance  but  too 
plainly  showed  that  tlie  popular  voice 
did  not  err  when  it  whispered  that  the 
thoughts  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church 
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were  not  always  with  his  pulpit  and  his 
breviary.  Whatever  there  was,  how- 
ever, of  meditation  in  his  manner,  it 
disappeared  before  his  high  politeness, 
hke  the  morning  mists  before  the  rays 
of  the  summer  sun,  as  he  welcomed 
witliin  his  palace  two  of  the  noblest  of 
the  neighboring  gentry,  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  D'Oberkirch.  The  conversa- 
tion became  at  once  animated  and 
piquant,  when,  suddenly,  the  doors  of 
the  apartment  were  thrown  open,  and, 
with  a  ceremony  as  though  he  were  ad- 
mitting a  sovereign  prince,  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  announced  : 

"His  Eminence  the  Count  de  Cag- 
liostro !" 

For  some  time  past  this  person  had 
been  dwelling  in  Strasburg,  exciting  the 
constant  admiration  of  the  crowd  and 
the  watchfulness  of  the  police.  His 
manner  of  life  was  the  subject  of  per- 
petual conversation.  His  couch  was  a 
simple  fauteuil,  his  only  food  the  cheese 
for  which  Alsace  is  famous,  and  his  os- 
tensible occupation,  the  healing,  bjr 
miraculous  powers,  of  all  human  infirmi- 
ties. His  appearance  was  not  less  singu- 
lar than  his  habits,  bedecked  as  he  was 
with  diamonds  of  an  almost  incredible 
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Taluc,  which  ho  openly  assorted  were 
the  manufacture  of  his  own  hands.  . 

Impressed  as  were  his  guests  with 
the  idea  that  this  mysterious  stranger 
was  nothing  less  than  a  dangerous  char- 
latan, nothmg  could  exceed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  mixture  of  politeness  and 
reverence  with  which  the  Cardinal  re- 
ceived his  visitor.  For  a  few  minutes, 
the  discourse,  interrupted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger,  seemed  to  flag, 
when,  suddenly,  Cagliostro,  whose  eyes 
had  not  since  his  introduction  been  re- 
moved €rom  the  face  of  the  baroness, 
abruptly  addressed  her.  With  the 
most  precise  minuteness,  he  went  over 
all  the  private  details  of  her  past  life. 
This  was  not  imaccountable,  for  he 
might  have  learned  it  from  others.  But 
when  wo  find  him  witli  equal  certainty 
declaring  to  her  the  future  history  of 
her  domestic  career,  we  are  forced  to 
coincide  with  the  lady  in  pronouncing 
him  a  singularly  adroit  guesser,  al- 
beit nothing  more.  For  Madame  la 
Baronne  was  one  of  those  ladies  whose 
opinions,  for  good  or  for  ill,  once  formed, 
are  only  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of 
time ;  she  never  wavered  in  the  dislike 
and  disregard  in  which  she  rated  the 
wizard.  It  was  othenviso  with  her 
host :  the  prediction  of  the  very  hour 
of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  of  Austria,  made  to  him  by 
Caghostro,  and  so  strangely  confirmed 
by  the  event,  had  inspired  him  with  a 
faith  that  no  subsequent  persuasions  or 
reasoning  could  shake.  Ho  would  public- 
ly display  a  diamond  seal  ring  on  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  the  Ro- 
han arms.  This  stone,  valued  by  com- 
petent jewelers  at  twenty-five  thousand 
francs,  Caghostro  had  produced  from 
his  crucible  in  the  Cardinal's  presence, 
who  had  even,  from  beginning  to  end, 
assisted  in  the  operation.  Wliat  won- 
der, then,  that  he  tmsted  to  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses?  Yet  all  this 
while,  independent  of  the  present  profit 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  managed 
to  extract  from  his  protector,  Cagliostro 
was  carefully  taking  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  his  mind.  In  a  few  years,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  turned  his  knowledge 
to  a  bitter  account. 

Such,  then,  was  the  faith  of  Louis 
Rend  Edouard,  prince  de  Rohan,  a  car- 
dinal of  the  Holy  College  at  Rome,  and 
bishop  of  the  ancient  city  of  Strasburg ; 
nor  need  we  bo  surprised  at  tlie  credu- 
lity of  so  exalted  a  personage,  even  at 


that  recent  date  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, when  we  reflect  upon  the  mental 
temper  of  tlie  age.  Though  •  tacitly 
abandoned  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  doctrines 
of  the  permutation  of  metals,  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  Elixir 
Vitdti  had  secretly  returned  into  vogue 
with  a  certain  class  of  persons  towards 
its  close,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
eighteenth.  Indeed,  no  less  a  philoso- 
pher than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has,  in 
our  own  days,  intimated  the  possibility 
of  the  discovery  of  the  former  secret ; 
wherefore,  then,  should  we  marvel  that, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  men,  gifted  with 
Hghts  so  far  inferior  to  his,  should, 
wandering  in  darkness,  blindly  grope 
after  the  flitting  gleams  of  the  ignis 
fatuus  at  whose  flame  they  fondly 
hoped  to  kindle  the  torch  that  should 
illumine  their  path  to  inexhaustible  days 
of  glory,  power  and  fame  ?  All  kings 
possess  not  the  stem  self-will  of  Charles 
of  Sweden,  of  whom  we  have  some- 
where seen  it  told  that  a  crinunal,  under 
sentence  of  death  for  some  dark  crime, 
boldly  claimed  his  life  on  the  pretext  of 
his  ability  to  serve  tlie  State  by  his  won- 
drous faculty  of  changing  load  and 
worthless  iron  into  the  purest  silver; 
which  secret,  according  to  the  sacred 
adage,  that  "  all  which  a  man  has  will  be 
given  for  his  life,"  he  offered  to  exchange 
tor  hUerty  and  pardon.  His  talents 
were  put  to  the  test ;  and  speedily  in- 
gots of  the  procioiLs  metal  covered  Lis 
dungeon  floor.  But  the  just  sovereign's 
only  reply  was,  to  order  the  wretched 
man  to  immediate  execution.  Such 
powers,  he  thought,  dangerous  at  anj 
time,  became  doubly  so  when  possessed 
by  one  capable  of  the  most  heinous  of- 
fenses. The  curious  reader  will  find  in 
the  Memoir es  de  Richelieu  (a  work  hap- 
pily without  parallel  in  English  litera- 
ture, imless,  indeed,  we  place  beside  it 
some  of  the  loosest  passages  of  Roches- 
ter), a  detailed  account  of  similar  expe- 
riment?, crowned,  too,  with  like  success. 
Nor  did 'the  idea  of  commanding,  by 
alchemical  spells,  the  inversion  of  the 
orders  of  Nature — nay,  even  the  services 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  themselves — 
rest  hmited  to  the  breast  of  the  sage 
whom  too  much  learning  had  made  mad, 
or  the  peer  on  whom  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  too  little.  The  spirit  of 
mysterious  and  forbidden  inquiry  flew 
at  higher  game,  and  even  the  hearts  of 
kings  and  princes  did  not  escape  the 
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infectiou.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  (him  who  was  called  Or- 
hjaiis  St.  Gcnevicvo,  in  consequence  of 
hi^3  secluding*  himself  among  that  re- 
ligious body,)  the  son  of  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  a  secret  cell  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Palais  Koyal,  communi- 
cating with  its  nifister's  apartments. 
When  opened — it  evidently  had  not  bo- 
fore  been  entered  for  many  years — all 
sorts  of  alembics,  crucibles,  treatises  on 
magic  and  cabalistics  pells,  were  sti'ow- 
cd  around.  Skulls,  powders,  herbs  of 
every  description,  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  purposes 

**  Which  e'en  to  name  would  bo  nnlawfu'/' 

lay  scattered  about;  while  a  manu- 
script note-book,  in  the  autograph  of 
the  Kegent,  but  too  plainly  evidenced 
who  had  been  the  occupant  of  this  cham- 
ber. And  if  the  Count  de  Modena  is  to 
be  beUevcd,  there  is  another  instance  of 
fitill  greater  devotion  to  unlawful  studies 
than  this.  He  says  that  in  his  company 
and  with  his  aid,  the  Comit  de  Provence 
having  in  due  form  and  with  solemn  pre- 
parations invoked  the  presence  of  the 
devil,  that  potentate  finally  appeared. 
There  was  nothing  terrific  in  his  ap- 
pearance :  on  the  contrary',  as  though 
mindful  of  tiie  rank  of  his  questioner, 
and  recollecting  the  line, 

"  The  Prince  of  DarknesM  ia  a  gentleman," 

•*  Auld  Clootie  '*  on  this  occasion  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  form  of  an  agree- 
able young  man,  whose  slightly-budding, 
nascent  horns  were  the  only  symptoms 
of  an  igneous  origin.  Among  otiier  in- 
teresting particulars,  he  informed  the 
Coimt  de  Provence  tliat  he  should  yet 
bo  kuig — a  circumstance  then*  improba- 
ble enough,  as  Marie  Antohiette  had  al- 
ready borne  to  Louis  XVI.  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  But  the  Count  actually 
at  last  inherited  the  cro\^ii  as  l-<ouia  the 
Eighteenth,  the  largest  and  last  of  his 
name.  We,  of  course,  do  not  ask  our 
readers — gentle  or  simple,  as  the  case 
may  be — to  believe  this  story ;  but  it 
seems  very  certiiin  that  it  was  related 
by  the  Count  de  Modena  among  his 
intimates  long  before  the  French  Kevo- 
lution  ;  and  atter  all  it  is  quite  as  credi- 
ble as  some  of  the  notion:i  of  the  present 
day. 

So  much  for  royal  and  noble  dealers 
in  the  Black  Art :  return  we  now  to  the 
hero  of  our  theme.  The  Count  de  Cag- 
liostro, as  in  his  most  famous  days  he 


styled  himself,  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  most  superb  and  singidar  impostor 
of  his  time.  Bora  at  Palermo,  of  ob- 
scure ori^n,  on  the  Bth  of  June,  1743, 
his  genume  name  was  plain  Joseph 
Balsamo.  His  parents,  I'ietro  Balsa- 
mo  and  Felicia  Braconicri,  persons  of 
mean  condition  and  lowly  piu-suits, 
could  little  have  foreseen  that  the  puny 
child  tiiey  dandled  in  their  arms  was 
destined  to  excite  as  great  a  sensation, 
to  keep  as  good  company,  to  spend  as 
much  money,  and  to  accompUsh,  per- 
haps, as  much  harm  as  any  man  of  hit 
epoch,  whetiier  princely-born  or  poorly, 
whether  Juno,  Venus,  or  Minerva  pre- 
sided at  his  birth. 

His  youth  afforded  a  not  unfair  prog- 
nostic of  the  current  of  his  future  lira. 
The  old  Pietro  dying,  tiie  care  of  kin- 
dred sought  to  provide  his  orphaned  sou 
with  a  good  education,  and  the  prospect 
of  at  least  ending  his  days  as  an  officer 
of  some  pett;^  religious  establishment. 
But  our  ambitious  Joseph  was  not  one 
to  hide  his  talents  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery.  Cucullus  nonfacit  monachum. 
At  school  or  at  convent,  his  first  care 
seems  to  have  been  to  effect  as  much 
mischief  as  he  possibly  could  produce  ; 
his  next  to  run  away.  With  an  invinci- 
ble taste  for  dissipation  of  every  descrip- 
tion, only  provided  that  is  smacked  of 
a  forbidden  flavor,  he  joined,  however, 
a  capacity  for  acquiring  with  extreme 
facihty  vaiious  branches  of  learning, 
and  a  most  wonderful  gift  for  lying. 
He  was  no  mean  proficient  in  chemistry ; 
he  drew  with  skill ;  he  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  at  one  time 
or  anotiier  became  master  of  an  infinity 
of  tongues.  At  the  period  of  which  wo 
speak,  however,  fencing  was  his  ruling 
passion-— an  art,  by  his  masterly  know- 
ledge of  its  principles  and  practice,  des- 
tined, on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
stand  liim  in  good  stead. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  an 
Admirable  Crichton  as  this  coidd  not 
long  remain  undiscovered  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Palermo.  J^ot  an  intrigue,  not  a 
quarrel,  not  a  piece  of  superfiiie  rogue- 
ry could  transpire  (and  somehow  tiiey 
were  of  micommonly  frequent  occur- 
rence about  this  time),  that  tiie  pohce 
did  not  find  the  handiwork  of  Master 
Balsamo  plainly  betraying  its  origuiator. 
One  of  tiie  pleasantest  of  these  Uttio 
escapades,  though,  ui  the  end,  rather  a 
dear  joke  even  fur  the  successful  opera- 
tor, was  a  hoax  he  found  means  to  play 
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off  upon  a  goldsmith  named  Marano. 
Having  persuaded  his  silly  dupe  of  the 
existence  of  a  treasure  as  vast  as  that  of 
Monte  Cristo,  and,  like  it,  concealed  in  a 
secret  cavern,  Marano  purchased  his  in- 
formation for  sixty  pieces  of  gold.  When 
night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  goldsmith 
repaired  to  the  grotto,  and  with  hesitat- 
ing steps  slowly  penetrated  its  gloomy 
recesses ;  but  no  sooner  had  ho  fauly 
commenced  digging  at  the  appointed 
spot  than  Balsamo  and  a  crew  of  choice 
confederates,  disguised  as  goblins  and 
devils,  fell  upon  the  luckless  treasure- 
seeker,  and  with  staves  and  bludgeons 
belabored  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
The  repulsed  victim  was  not  slow  in 
discovering  the  prime  author  of  liis 
woes,  and,  not  content  with  a  legal  pro- 
cess to  compel  the  restitution  of  the 
money,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  wipe  away 
the  wounds  his  honor  had  received  in 
virtue  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  its  mor- 
tal tenement,  by  cutting  Signer  Bal- 
samo* s  throat  on  the  first  convenient 
opportimity.  Joseph  knew  the  gold- 
smith to  be  a  man  of  his  word ;  ho  had 
likewise  recently  committed  a  happy 
forgery  of  a  will  in  favor  of  a  certain 
Marquis  di  Maurigi,  and  was  naturally 
fcarfid  of  the  discovery  of  his  ingenious 
toils.  These  considert^tions  so  operated 
upon  liis  soul,  that,  hke  the  sagacious 
youth  that  ho  was,  he  shook  the  dust 
from  his  shoes,  and  bade  the  walls  of 
his  native  city  of  Palermo,  and  the  cari 
luoghi  of  his  childhood,  a  long  farewell. 
It  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  de- 
vious path  of  this  still  ordinary  swin- 
dler through  his  various  wanderings. 
Passing  successively  by  the  names  of 
Tischio,  of  Mdlissa,  of  Belmoute,  of 
the  Marquis  di  Pellegrini,  of  Anna, 
Fenix,  and  Harat,  he  traveled  through 
Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Bhodes,  at 
every  place  practicing  some  new  su))til- 
ty^  in  every  land  acquiring  some  new 
learning,  and  at  least  a  superficial  smat- 
tering of  its  language.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  brought  up  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  compagnon  du  voyage  during 
his  later  travels,  one  Altotas — a  person 
whom  he  evidently  had  reverenced  as 
his  **  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 
The  learnmg  of  this  man  Cagliostro 
painted,  in  after  years,  in  the  most 
glowing  colors.  Beyond  tlie  fact, 
however,  that  ho  seems  to  have  de- 
.  voted  long  and  satisfactory  research 
upon  the  subject  of  alchemical  secrets. 


and  had  imparted  much  recondite  in- 
formation conceroingthe  same  to  his  vo- 
tary, wo  know  nothing  certain.  Through 
this  connection,  too,  ho  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Pinto,  the  thxin  Gran'd  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,,  who  was  him- 
self given  to  similar  experiments,  and 
was  patronized  by  him  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Furnished  by  Knto  with  intro- 
ductory letters,  of  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  the  utmost  use,  Balsamo  set 
out,  after  his  companion's  death,  for  Na- 
ples, whence  he  repaired  to  Home.  At 
the  Eternal  City  he  gave  his  genius  for 
imposture  and  charlatanism  full  play, 
and  after  a  number  of  adventures,  in 
which  he  alternated  from  tho  secret 
chambers  of  the  Cardinal  Ganganclli  (af- 
terwards Pope  Clement  XIV.)  aud  the 
then  Holy  Father  himself  to  tho  common 
town-jail,  he  finally  carried  his  exertions 
to  other  fields.  With  him,  too,  he  bore 
away  his  spouse,  a  certain  Lorenza  Fe- 
liciani,  whom  he  had  wedded  at  Rome, 
and  from  whoso  abundant  charms  he 
reaped  a  continued  harvest.  For  it  was 
a  maxim  with  this  man,  that  **  adultery 
is  no  crime  in  a  woman  who  commits  it 
•merely  on  account  of  her  interest,  and 
not  through  affection  for  anotlier  man 
than  her  huslmnd :"  and  he  never  failed 
to  reconcile  his  heart  to  the  temporary 
absence  of  its  legal  mistress,  whenever 
ho  could  receive  what  ho  considered 
a  .satisfactory  compensation  in  ready 
cash. 

Ii  this  wise,  then,  Cagliostro— as  wc 
supi^ose  we  may  as  well  henceforth  style 
him — wended  his  way  through  various 
parts  of  Europe.  At  Barcelona  and 
MadrM,  his  modus  operandi  was  so  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  narrated  in  Gor- 
man d^Alfarache,  that  we  might  almost 
have  sitspected  a  man  of  less  capacity 
of  having  stolen  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  that  Spanish  rogue.  But  Caglios- 
tro was  no  vulgar  imitator;  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  of  whatever 
other  crii'nes  he  may  have  been  guilt}', 
ho  is  not  jistly  amenable  to  the  charge 
of  plagiarif-in.  From  Lisbon  passing  to 
England,  ho  remained  there  till  the  pa- 
tience and  the  inclinations  of  the  Lon- 
doners seemed  exhausted,  and  then  ac- 
cepting the  overtures  of  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur Duplaisir,  his  wife  and  himself 
made  "a  mooi\light  flitting"  to  Pari?, 
where  they  Yivvd  for  some  time  in 
great  comfort,  under  the  protection 
and  entirely  at  tho  expense  of  that 
gallant  man.     Hc\re  it  was  that,  after 
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a  few  rather  disheartening  scenes,  he 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tliat 
cloudy  pillar  of  fume  witli  which  all 
France  was  to  be  so  soon  dazzled.  In 
Edition  to  a  facile  pen,  which  he  had 
alrexidy  in  Loudon  and  elsewhere  turned 
to  account,  he  now  put  in  requisition 
his  alleged  supernatural  powers.  Wash- 
es for  renewing  freshness  and  beauty 
to  complexions  ravaged  by  the  hand  of 
time — Egyptian  wines  which  should 
restore  to  age  and  decrepitude  the  lusty 
vigor  of  youth — these  were  the  least  of 
his  accompHshments.  Ho  pretended  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  tlie  fu- 
ture, to  the  secret  of  perpetual  life,  to 
the  art  of  producing,  by  chemical  means, 
gold  and  diamonds  to  any  amount  what- 
soever, and  to  a  miraculous  gift  of  heal- 
ing; and,  what  is  a  little  odd,  he  man- 
aged things  so  dextrously  as  actually 
to  seem  very  often  to  perform  all  that 
he  promised.  Sleight  of  hand,  perhaps, 
aided  him  in  part;  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  tlie  secrets  of  tlie  labora- 
tory doubtless  wrought  its  share ;  and 
the  means  of  information  which  his  ma- 
sonic combinations  put  at  his  disposal 
probably  did  the  rest.  For  during  some 
years  previously  Caghostro  had  busied 
himself,  wherever  he  went,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  purify  and  reform,  as  he  called  it, 
the  existing  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  to  create  their  lodges  anew, 
introducing  women  as  well  as  men 
therein.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guess 
at  the  secrets  of  tlio  legitimate  Masonic 
Order ;  but  it  is  certain  Cagliostro  was 
at  the  head  of  a  widely-ramified  socie- 
ty, founded  on  principles  professedly 
similar  to  theirs,  and  from  the  slight 
tax  levied  on  each  member  he  drew  his 
copious  and  unaccountable  revenue.  It 
was  tliis  circumstance  that  so  puzzled 
many  of  the  shrewdest  investigators 
into  his  affturs.  They  would  find  large 
sums  suddenly  and  mysteriously  placed 
to  his  credit  in  banking  houses  all  over 
Europe,  in  States  where  they  knew  he 
possessed  not  one  stiver  ot  capital — 
and  they  could  never  ascertain  anything 
more.  No  wonder  tiiey  wore  astound- 
ed. Beside  these  resources,  by  many 
a  Uttle  tour  deforce  did  our  hero  help  him- 
self along,  and  find  the  means  to  bestow 
his  abundant  charities.  Some  such  feat 
of  ^scroquerie^  or,  peril aps,  a  mere  love 
of  change,  induced  him  to  leave  Paris 
when  his  fame  was  nearly  at  its  zenith, 
and  surely  no  man  could  say,  when  he 
had  left  the  place,  who  it  was  that  had 


been  tvjouming  there.  "With  prosperi- 
ty, CagUostro*8  genius  had  risen  equal 
to  the  contingencies  of  the  case.  Some 
account  of  nis  previous  history  was 
wanted ;  and  ho  set  tales  enough  in  cir- 
culation to  have  satisfied  the  whole  of 
Paris.  At  various  times,  with  the  most 
solemn  unction,  he  would  intimate  to 
his  audience  chance  snatches  of  his  ori- 
gin, any  one  of  vhich  was  suflicient  to 
have  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments.  At  one  time 
it  was  whispered  that  he  was  an  ante- 
diluvian ;  that  ho  had  been  present — a 
wedding  guest — at  tiie  marriage  of  Cana 
in  Gahleo.  Again,  ho  was  the  natural 
son  of  the  Grand  Master  at  Valetta,  by 
a  Turkish  pruicess  capt'xred  by  liis  gal- 
leys. But  the  most  cuiTent  tale  was, 
that  he  was  the  only  son  of  that  unfor- 
tunate sultan  of  Trobizonde,  who  had 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  beforo  lost 
both  throne  and  life  in  a  popular  tumult. 
Privately  conveyed  from  these  scenes  , 
of  danger  by  liis  wise  tutor,  Altotas,  Iho 
yomig  prince  was  carried  to  MediL'a, 
one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Mahometan 
creed,  where,  under  the  immediavc  pro- 
tection of  the  Moslem  Sheriff,  ho  was? 
brought  up  not  only  in  all  the  k.iOTf- 
ledge  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  in  the 
faitii  and  worship  of  the  Christian 
church.  Finally,  for  reasons  of  stato, 
Altotas  set  out  with  bun  on  their  trav- 
els, and  he  saw  the  world. 

How  these  conflicting  stories  were  to 
be  reconciled  is  no  business  of  ours : 
non  nobis  tan  las  comvonere  lites.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Caghostro  at  Paiis  was 
no  vulgar  charlatan.  To  him,  as  it 
were,  the  arciuia  of  Nature  were  re- 
vealed ;  from  him  no  secrets  were  liid. 
His  alms  were  constant  and  HbcraL 
He  professed  to  cure  tiie  sick,  to  heal 
the  wounded  by  a  single  touch,  and 
crowds  of  the  poor  thronged  around  him, 
blessing  the  hand  that  gave  tiiem  health. 
**His  appearance,"  says  La  Borde, 
**  announces  not  only  talent,  but  genius : 
his  eyes,  like  smouldering  coals  of  fire, 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  your  soul. 
Acquainted  with  almost  every  language 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  his  eloquence  is  of 
a  nature  hitherto  unheard  of :  it  com- 
pletely subdues  and  leads  away  the 
hearer's  will." — ♦*  I  have  seen,"  he  adds, 
"this  paragon  of  his  race  present  him- 
self in  a  vast  saloon  filled  with  sick  and 
needy.  Hastening  from  one  to  another, 
he  would  reheve  them  of  their  diseases, 
and  bind  up  their  loathsome  wounds; 
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ho  would  cover  them  with  gifts  and 
bounties,  and  at  last  dismiss  those-  who 
had  sought  him,  depressed  with  disease 
and  poverty,  in  the  full  glow  of  health 
and  hoper  His  charities,  not  only  sani- 
tary but  pecuniary,  knew  no  bounds 
Thrice  in  each  week  was  the  preceding 
spectacle  repeated,  and  more  than  fifte(»n 
thousand  persons  in  Pe.ris  alone  owe  to 
him  health  and  prospenty.**  Nor  were 
such  sentiments  peculiar  to  the  author 
of  the  Lettres  sur  la  Suisse  ;  M.  de  Mi- 
romesnil,  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  Marquis 
de  Segur,  and  ma'.jy  others,  statesmen, 
cabinet  ministers,  men  of  rank  and  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  world,  bear  the 
most  exalted  tystimony  to  the  virtues 
and  genius  of  this  arch  imj)ostor.  A 
few  wanderings,  after  leaving  Paris  at 
this  juncture,  had  brought  him,  in 
1780,  to  Stvasburg,  where,  as  we  have 
Been,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  cozened  him 
handsomely  under  the  rose.  When 
Rohan  repaired  to  court,  Cagliostro 
was  not  far  distant;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably from  probing  the  efforts,  which 
vnnity  and  wounded  self-love  prompted 
the  prelate  to  essay,  in  order  to  restore 
himself  to  favor  with  the  King  and 
Queen  that  he  took  the  hint  of  putting 
into  execution  the  most  audacious,  the 
most  reckless  and  one  of  the  most  heavy 
robberies  that  ever  was  committed.  In 
1772,  Rohan  had  been  aj^pointed  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna  by  Louis  XV., 
where  his  indiscretions  made  him  so 
obnoxious  to  ^laria  Theresa  that  she 
used  every  effort  to  obtain  his  recall ; 
which  she  did  not  succeed  in  effecting, 
however,  till  two  months  after  Louis 
XVL  had  ascended  the  throne.  Na- 
turally, Mario  Antoinette  cherished  no 
other  feelings  but  those  of  personal 
antipathy  towards  a  man  whoso  dis- 
patches to  his  own  court  had  conveyed 
Bttlc  else  than  satires  and  caricatures  of 
her  mother,  her  kindred,  and  even, 
covertly,  of  hcrself^^  While,  then,  the 
King  recompensed  his  titular  services 
by  conferring  upon  the  Cardinal  new 
dignities,  and  emoluments  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million  of  francs  annually,  both 
ho  and  his  Queen  made  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  withhold  utterly 
from  his  Eminence  all  tliose  smiles  and 
gracious  words  that  mark  the  peculiar 
lot  of  a  favorite  at  court.  Too  late,  he 
found  out  that  the  "  gates  of  mercy  " 
had  been  shut  upon  him,  and  that  ho 
was  virtually  banished  from  all  the  royal 


intimacies.  To  restore  himself  to  favor 
now  became  the  darling  passion  of  his 
soul,  and  we  shall  see  to  what  lencths 
it  led  him,  in  the  celebrated  affair  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace.  • 

This  episode  brings  another  cha- 
racter upon  the  stage,  in  the  person 
of  Jeanne  de  Luz  de  Saint  Rcmy  de 
Valois,  Countess  de  la  Mottc,  a  woman 
whose  career  was  to  the  full  as  adventur- 
ous, as  abundant  in  the  utmost  extremes 
of  prosperity  and  adversity  as  the  most 
confirnnd  reader  of  romances  could  de- 
sire. Though  bom  at  Fontelle,  in 
Champagnr',  in  1752,  in  the  greatest 
poverty  and  indigence,  she  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  II.,  of 
Fnince,  through  his  natui*al  son  Henry 
de  St.  Remi,  by  Nicole  do  Savigni. 
The  ^larquise  de  Boulain -Villi ers,  wife 
of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  had  found  this 

f*rl  and  her  brother  begging  alms, 
scertaining  their  condition,  she  had 
them  educated  at  her  own  exi)cnse,  and 
in  due  season  presented  their  pedigree 
to  d'Hozier  de  Serigni,  the  King-at- 
arms,  and  chief  herald,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  nobility  of  France.  This  ceremony 
was  necessary  for  her  presentatitm  at 
court :  tlio  general  rule  being,  that,  save 
in  cei-tain  specified  exceptions,  all 
Frenchmen  aspiring  to  that  honor  must 
produce  th(?ir  certified  pedigree,  exhibit- 
ing a  clear  noble  descent  smco  the  year 
ll69:  Accordingly  they  were  duly  re- 
ceived by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  were  presented  with 
substantial  marks  of  the  royal  bounty. 
Rut,  unfortunately,  these  children  were 
most  unworthy  objects  of  any  such 
favor.  The  brother  terminated  a  pro- 
fligate life  without  doing  anything^to 
bnng  him  under  our  notice  here.  The 
sister  married,  hi  1780,  the  Count  de  la 
Motto,  an  ofiicer  in  the  scn'ico  of  tho 
Count  d*Artois,  aftenvards  Charles  X. 
Falling  into  an  intrigue  with  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan,  she,  in  a  luckless  hour 
for  him,  undcitook  to  speed  his  affairs 
\>'ith  tho  queen.  In  this  business  her 
only  coadjutors,  according  to  her  own 
story,  were  her  husband  and  Cagliostro. 
From  time  to  time  she  comforted  her 
employer  with  pretended  assurances  of 
her  success,  while  she  busily  sponged 
upon  his  i>urse.  Thriftless  and  extrava- 
gant to  a  degree,  the  prelato  little  recked 
by  what  means  he  procured  tho  funds 
to  gratify  his  present  pleasures;  and 
the  conspirators  found  him  a  fruitful  re- 
source.     But  they  aimed  at  a  more 
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brilliant  coup  de  main.  The  point  was 
to  brin^  tho  CurdiuaPs  credulity  up  to 
the  dcsirod  pitch.  Accordingly,  Ma- 
dame do  la  Motto  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  Majesty ;  to  which, 
with  great  mystt^ry,  she  brought  him  a 
forged  reply.  The  enraptured  courtier, 
gulled  by  a  few  false  lines,  made  his 
next  note  more  cordial ;  that  which  ho 
received  in  response  was  couched  in 
similar  terms.  Letter  after  letter  thus 
passed,  till,  at  last,  the  Queen  was  made 
to  confess  a  positive  passion  for  tho 
Cardinal,  and  only  restrained  by  reasons 
of  state  from  pubUcly  countenancing 
him.  Now  was  the  moment  for  the 
plotters  to  strike.  The  royal  jewelers, 
MM.  Boehmer  and  Bassange,  had  about 
this  time  vainly  importuned  the  Queen 
to  purchase  from  them  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, of  tho  value  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  :  she 
admired  it  vastly,  .but  had  not  the 
money,  and  would  not  become  the  pur- 
chaser. The  Countess  one  evening 
visited  M.  Boehmer,  and  with  many  in- 
junctions to  secrcsy,  and  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  her  mistress's  reasons,  ex- 
hibited a  forged  letter  from  tho  Queen, 
consenting  to  take  the  necklace  at  tho 
price  of  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Not  doubting  tho  authen- 
ticity of  tho  document,  but  unwil- 
ling to  sell  on  credit  such  a  valu- 
able article  without  some  more  positive 
security  for  its  payment,  the  jeweler 
suggested  that  if  her  Majesty  had 
reasons  for  not  appearing  publicly  as 
the  buyer,  she  might  perhaps  employ 
some  friend  of  sufficient  stability  to 
make  the  purchase  for  her.  She  could 
settle  with  her  friend,  and  he  with  the 
merchants.  "  Very  well,"  quoth  La 
Motto,  *'  she  will  doubtless  agree  to 
these  terms ;  one  of  tho  most  consider- 
able dignitaries  of  tho  court  shall  call 
on  you  in  a  few  days."  Of  course,  her 
victim  was  to  bo  tho  Cardinal.  An  in- 
timation of  the  Queen's  desires  was  given 
him — but  he  still  hung  back.  Then  a 
formal  procuration,  authorizing  him  to 
purchase  the  necklace  in  her  name, 
payable  in  four  sums,  of  four  hundred 
tliousand  francs  each,  at  intervals  of 
six  months,  and  signed  Marie  Antoinette 
de  France^  was  conveyed  to  him, 
with  a  promise  that  any  favor  irv 
her  power  to  grant  him  would  not  be 
withheld  by  tho  Queen  to  tho  grace- 
ful and  accomplished  cavalier  who  was 


so'  willing  to  aid  her  design.  The  arro- 
gant prelate  put  on  these  words  their 
most  uberal  construction,  and  probably 
not  less  to  his  amazement  than  delight, 
his  overtures  were  accepted.  A  secret 
interview  with  a  disguised  lady,  under 
the  cover  of  tho  night  and  in  the  groves 
of  Versailles,  crowned  his  felicity.  It 
is  wonderful  how  a  man  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  court  could  have  mistaken 
a  professional  character  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  named  Oliva,  (for  it  was 
no  other  whom  he  had  thus  encounter- 
ed,) for  the  stitely  and  beautiful  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  very  signature  to  the 
procuration  should  have  warned  him  of 
the  imposture.  Their  simple  initials, 
or  at  most  tho  Christian  name,  was  tho 
only  method  of  signature  to  the  Queens 
of  France.  It  is  true,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  worth  noting,  that  there  dwelt 
at  that  time,  in  a  small  mansion  in  tho 
park  at  Versailles,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
II.,  (brother  of  Marie  Antoinette)  by  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  tho  Countess 
Wilhelmine  de  B — ,  whose  rescmblanco 
to  her  aunt  was  of  the  most  striking 
character.  But  this  young  lady  hved 
in  the  most  perfect  seclusion  ydih  a 
single  governess,  receiving  no  company 
but  the  Queen  and  the  Pnucess  Royal, 
(afterwardsj  in  our  day,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,)  and  the  secret  of  her  origin 
was  Umited  to  the  breasts  of  her  visitors. 
It  is  only  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  that  innocent 
but  ill-fated  friend  of  the  Queen's,  that 
this  naiTative  has  reached  us.  And 
there  also  remains  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  woman  Oliva  with  tho  pro- 
tended Queen.  In  raptures  with  his 
success,  the  Cardinal  flew  to  M.  Boeh- 
mer and  greedily  acceded  to  his  terms. 
The  necklace  was  handed  over  to  the 
Countess  to  be  dehvercd  to  the  Queen ; 
her  husband  at  once  conveyed  it  to 
England,  and  there,  breaking  it  up,  he 
soon  managed  to  dispose  of  his  ill-got- 
ten spoil.  What  share  Cagliostro  had 
in  this  scheme  wo  cannot  pomt  out  with 
precision.  Probably,  however,  liis  mas- 
ter-hand merely  traced  out  the  move- 
ments to  bo  made,  leavmg  to  his  subor- 
dinate the  danger  and  the  execution. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Iletaux  do  Villette 
was  the  forger  of  the  letter,  and  that  no 
legal  proof  could  be  found  to  implicate 
Cagliostro  in  tho  meshes  of  Justice,  or 
even  to  destroy  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Cardinal.  For,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a 
day  of  reckoning  came  at  last.     The 
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j'^weler,  astonished  at  not  recei\nng  the 
lirst  six  months'  instuUment,  appealed 
to  the  Queen.  An  investigation  follow- 
ed, and  everything  became  manifest. 
The  Cardinal  was  publicly  tajccn  into 
custody,  to  the  prodigious  indignation 
of  the  I'rincc  do  Conde,  the  Marshal  do 
Soubise,  the  Princess  de  Marsan,  and 
all  the  other  branches  and  connec- 
tions of  the  Kohan  family,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they  had 
received  at  the  tremendous  bankruptcy 
of  the  Prince  do  Gu^m^nde,  an  import- 
ant scion  of  that  house.  But  all  was 
in  vain ;  nothing  but  the  Cardinal's  pub- 
lic disgrace  could  avenge  the  deeds  of 
his  insolent  ambition  and  the  scandal 
he  had  brought  ujion  the  names  of  his 
sovereigns.  In  vam  did  Pope  Pius  VI. 
claim  for  him,  on  the  ground  of  his 
spiritual  functions,  exemption  from  trial 
by  an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  And 
though  the  result  of  this  trial  was 
the  discharge  of  the  accused,  yet  his 
reputation  was  ruined  by  the  strange 
developments  it  occasioned.  All  the 
sums  raised  by  his  subjects  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Chateau  de  Savergne  had 
been  shamelessly  appropriated  by  its 
resident  to  far  different  purposes.  A 
thousand  other  peccadilloes  came  to 
light;  a  thousand  epigrams,  ballads, 
squibs  were  circulated  against  him. 
Even  tho  children  in  the  streets  went 
about  singing — 

£t  rinnocento  c&ndear 

I)u  pr<Jlat  de  Savergne 
Va  brillcr  comme  un  doctear 

Dans  une  lanterne. 

As  for  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  des- 


pite her  noble  blood,  she  was  sentenced 
to  be  flogged  through  the  streets  with  a 
halter  about  her  neck,  to  be  branded  on 
both  shoulders,  and  shut  up  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  la  SalpCtricre, 

But  where,  all  this  while,  was  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Count  Alexander?  Re- 
leased from  the  Bastile  for  lack  of  legal 
evidence  against  him,  his  wanderings 
began  anew.  From  London,  by  slow 
stages,  ho  proceeded  Italywurd,  till  at 
last,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  ar- 
rived in  Rome.  There  he  was  arrested 
— on  what  charffo  does  the  reader  sup- 
pose ?  Of  nothmg  less  than  of  bein^  a 
Free  Mason!  Alas!  all  his  subtilties 
and  shifts  could  not  avail  him  here ;  the 
facts  were  too  strongly  proven  against 
him.  Convicted  upon  this  accusation, 
ho  was  sent  to  prison  for  tho  remainder 
of  his  days,  and  in  tho  year  1795  died 
in  his  dungeon.  So  perished  the  prince 
of  liars  and  impostors,  and  cue  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  men,  leaving  behind 
him  a  reputation  so  parti-colored  (ac- 
cording to  the  various  lights  in  which 
it  had  been  visible  to  men's  eves),  that 
while  nine-tenths  of  tho  world  rei-iled 
him  as  a  rogue  and  a  charlatan,  the  re- 
maining decimal  part  venerated  him  as 
a  samt  and  a  martyr.  We  have  seen 
an  engraved  copy  of  liis  portrait — thou- 
sands of  which  were  dispersed  over  Eu- 
rope— bearmg  this  modest  inscription, 
of  whoso  justice  our  readers  mdj  best 
judge : 

De  TAnu  des  Humaiiu  reconaiases  lea  tralti : 
Toua  flci  joan  sent  marquee  parde  nonyeanz  bieii- 

faiU: 
II  prolonge  la  Tie,  il  lecoort  rindigence ; 
lie  plaisir  d'etre  .utile  est  aeul  ea  recompenie. 


THE    CHALLENGE. 


A  WARRIOR  hung  his  plumed  helm 
On  tho  rucged  trunk  of  an  aged  elm. 
"Where  is  the  knight  so  bold" — no  cried, 
"That  dares  o'er  my  haughty  crest  to  ride?" 


n. 


Tho  wind  came  by  with  a  sullen  howl. 

And  dashed  tho  helm  on  the  pathway  foul, 

And  shook  in  his  scorn  each  sturdy  limb. 

For  where  was  the  knight  that  could  fight  with  him  ? 
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THE  Academy  opened  its  exhibition 
of  tliis  year  under  new  circum- 
stances, and,  by  an  address  prefixed  to 
the  catalogue,  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  itt^elf.  Having  sold  its  real 
estate,  and,  therefore,  being  free  of  all 
hindrtmces  to  any-  change  of  form  or 
system  of  operations,  it  seems  a  fit 
time  to  examme  into  the  nature  of  its 
relations  to  Art  and  the  influence  it 
has  exerted  among  us,  in  order  that  the 
appeal  implied  in  its  address .  may  be 
duly  considered,  and,  if  justifiable,  re- 
sponded to. 

The  appellation  **  Academy,"  assumed 
by  it,  is  surely  a  misnomer,  for  it  sus- 
tains in  nowise  the  position  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  artists.  It 
has  had  life  and  antique  schools ;  but 
those  are  small  parts  of  the  requirements 
of  art-education,  if,  indeed,  of  positive 
use.  It  is  like  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London,  in  imitation  of  which  it  was 
organized,  simply  and  solely  a  society  of 
artists  united  for  mutual  benefit.  It 
was  not  the  nurse  but  the  child  of 
American  Art,  and  it  still  exists  as 
such,  doing  in  itself  nothing  to  advance 
the  Art,  but  dways  supported  by  the 
eminence  of  its  members.  It  was,  at 
its  foundation,  only  the  associated  indi- 
vidualities of  Morse,  Inman,  Durand, 
Cole  and  others,  and  had  an  existence 
for  the  public  only  on  the  walls  of 
the  exhibition  room.  So  it  is  now 
— the  names  are  somewhat  changed 
since  its  formation,  but  it  is  still  only 
an  aggregate  of  individual  talent,  and 
the  solo  work  accomplished  by  it  is,  to 
make  its  annual  gatherings  of  new  pic- 
tures. It  is  a  burden  borne  by  the  ar- 
tists— ^not  an  institution  strengthening 
them — and  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  the  vigor  of  American 
Art  and  the  energy  and  talent  of  its 
professors,  than  as  a^n  agent  in  its  pro- 
gress. Organized  in  1826,  it  has  main- 
tained itself  and  accumulated  property 
by  the  attraction  of  its  exhibitions; 
it  has  made  known  to  the  public  some 
new  artists  and  afibrded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  fine  pictures.  As 
a  society,  having  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
artists,  it  is  unobjectionable;  but,  as 
a  school  for  bewildered  and  light-seek- 
ing talent,  it  has  only  a  nominal  exist- 
ence.    We  do  not  say  this  in  blamci 


but  to  account  for  the  apathy  of 
the  public  towards  it — to  show  why  it 
has  "  never  been  the  recipient  of  any 
gratuity,  appropriation  or  bequest  what- 
ever, from  tne  State,  the  City,  or  from 
individuals."  It  has  riot  labored  for  the 
public  and  the  public  has  not,  of  course, 
paid  it  for  working  for  itself. 

Now,  however,  that  it  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  new  arrangements  it  seems 
worth  while  to  ask  if  it  can  do 
more  than  it  has  done.  Artists  them- 
selves must  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  it  can  move  with  advantage  to 
them,  but  we  think  that  there  can  hard- 
ly be  a  doubt  that,  if  the  Academy 
were  to  establish  some  elementary 
.  schools  on  a  liberal  plan,  free  to  all, 
and  embracing  more  than  mere  antique 
and  life  schools,  say,  for  instance,  cos- 
tume schools,  elementary  instruction  in 
painting,  including  the  methods  of  usin^ 
the  materials  of  Art  so  eagerly  desired 
by  all  tyros  and  really  of  essential  use 
in  giving  them  confidence  in  their  own 
abiuty,  classes  in  perspective,  and  fa- 
miliar lectures  on  the  principles  of  de- 
sign, particularly  for  mechanics  and 
those  who  in  tlieir  avocations  need  the 
application  of  those  principles,  the 
public  would  cheerfully  sustain  it  in  the 
work. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  then  nothing 
remains  but  that  it  should  still  exist  as 
a  society  for  the  indirect  encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and,  em- 
ploying its  means  in  the  erection  of  new 
galleries,  give  us,  year  after  year,  its 
gatherings  of  the  works  of  our  artists, 
attempting  no  more  and  doing  this  con- 
scientiously and  well.  We  cannot  spare 
the  exhibition.  It  is  the  only  means 
which  the  public  at  large  has  for  learning 
the  position  and  advance  of  Art  among 
us,  and  the  only  opportunity  our  artists 
have  of  comparing  their  works.  On 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  we  have  fol- 
lowed Cole  through  his  progress,  and 
seen  Durand,  year  after  year,  working 
out  his  problem  of  originality,  and  Crop- 
sey,  Kensett,  Church,  and  their  brethren 
of  the  younger  generation,  growing  up 
into  notice  and  excellence.  Each  exhi- 
bition has  shown  an  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  artistic  ranks,  and  a  higher  at- 
tainment of  technical  ability  than  the 
previous  one  manifested.  We  confess 
to  a  kind  of  respect  for  the  institution. 
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but  not  so  high  a  rcvoronco  that  we 
would  not  willingly  see  it  pushed  away 
by  somuthing  that  would  do  a  better 
work. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  attribute  any 
great  intluenco  to  the  institution  itself, 
though  wo  say  that  by  its  means  the 
public  has  becoi/ie  acquainted  with  all 
of  true  and  valuable  that  American  Art 
has  at  present.  We  do  not  forget  All- 
ston,  Vanderlyn,  Trumbull,  and  their 
coti^mporaries ;  but  in  their  day  Art  was 
an  exotic  transplanted  here,  and  refused 
to  maintain  its  existence  undiir  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  found  itself. 
The  last  leaves  which  fell  from  it  were 
Vanderlyn  and  Cole.  They  were  pend- 
ants of  the  old  system,  that  of  nutri- 
ment and  treatment  rather  than  of 
positive  knowledge.  They  had  their 
triumphs,  but  they  were  rather  those 
which  consisted  in  creditably  pivaliug 
their  masters,  than  in  developing  new 
and  pecuhar  features  of  artistic  wisdom. 
Their  faces  were  like  all  their  earlier 
confreres,  turned  backward,  and  they 
dreamed  in  the  past — in  the  Art  of 
Claude  and  Titian — rather  than  lived  in 
earnest,  looking  forward  to  unexplored 
fields.  They  were  not  new  men — not 
American,  therefore — but  from  the  influ- 
ence of  that  unreal  art  there  originated 
one  of  positive  vitality.  Its  professors 
were  Dumnd,  Inman,  Mount,  Edmonds, 
Huntington  and  others,  painters,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  things  real, 
and  of  which  they  knew. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should 
draw  such  a  dividing  line  between  Du- 
rand  and  Cole,  yet^  such  is  the  relation 
of  their  minds  that  tlie  latter  must  be 
classed  as  a  sentimentalist,  and  inclined 
both  by  feeling  and  study  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  last  phase  of  landscape; 
wliile  the  former  in  all  respects  con- 
forms to  the  modem  spirit,  based  on 
reality,  and  admitting  no  sentiment 
which  is  not  entirely  drawn  from  Nature. 
Colo  was,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases 
forced  hito  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
natural,  but  generally  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  forms  of  Nature  only  as 
characters,  by  means  of  which  he  im- 
presses on  us  his  story,  and  thus  his  pic- 
tures, though  they  may  be  i^oetical,  are 
certainljr  not  picturesque.  For  in- 
stance, m  the  "Youth,"  there  is  not  an 
individual  object  in  the  picture  which 
ever  had  its  prototype  in  the  natural 
world— not  a  tree,  shrub  or  mountiiin 
form  is  there,  which  is  not  palpably  a 


creation  of  the  artist's  imaginatiTe 
brain.  With  Durand,  on  the  amtrary, 
there  are  no  objects,  with  the  exception 
occasionally  of  his  cloud  forms,  which 
are  not  actual,  real.  This  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  old  .«eli)>l  and 
the  new — with  that,  things  were  types, 
and  so  long  as  they  were  under^toud,  it 
matters  not  how  iniperfectly  they  wore 
expressed;  with  this,  they  arcindividu- 
ahties,  with  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  its  influence  m  the  general  result 
'  With  this  new  school  we  shall  have 
to  do  at  present,  as  far  as  it  appears  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy's  o^diibition. 
Wherever  our  artists  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  admiration  and  foUowing 
of  European  masters,  we  shall  leave 
them  to  the  kind  of  appreciation  they 
have  sought  for,  that  which  finds  its 
enjoyment  in  merely  technical  quali- 
ties, without  regard  to  the  thought 
or  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
tlie  artist.  This  is  a  species  of  Art 
which  our  people  can  never  amply 
.Bvmpathizo  with,  because  it  is  an  idle 
thing,  aimless,  and  without  root  or 
permanence.  The  Art  which  tliey  will 
have,  and  in  which,  therefore,  tliey  will 
be  benefited,  is  that  which  arises  from 
a  genuine  feeling  for  the  things  with 
which  the  people  have  sympathy.  It 
hardly  matters  whether  or  no  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  times  is  an  error.  So  long 
as  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Art,  to  be 
in  any  way  successful,  must  carry  it 
out.  Kliapsodies,  dreams,  and  studio 
vagaries  will  not  satisfy  a  public  senti- 
ment accustomed  to  find  m  all  other 
things  some  substantial,  positive  truth, 
something  which  the  mind,  grasping, 
holds  ever  after.  If  artists  prefer  to 
follow  what  they  consider  an  ideal,  and 
withdraw,  themselves  from  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  men  of  their  time,  they 
may  certainly  do  so,  and  perhaps,  like 
Allston,  work  a  mighty  genius  into 
dreams,  or,  like  Vanderlyn,  be  forgotten 
as  soon  as  dead.  But  if  thev  seek  en- 
couragement, they  must  deal  in  wares 
the  age  has  need  of ;  and,  to  be  immor- 
talized, they  must  give  their  works  vital- 
itj^,  that  they  may  perpetuate  their 
kind. 

First  among  those  **  men  of  present 
labor  "  are  Durand  and  Mount.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  is  hardly  represented  in 
this  exhibition,  the  only  picture  he  at- 
tempts being  the  "Webster  among^the 
People,"  and  this  is  im worthy  of  him 
in  every  respect.    Durand  appears  to 
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better  advantage  than  ever  before,  and, 
if  wo  should  select  from  the  whole 
range  of  his  works  one  which  marks 
the  man,  it  would  be  his  large  picture, 
**  In  tlio  Woods,"  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. In  sentiment,  it  appeals  at  once 
to  onr  love  of  the  wild  and  free, 
and  loads  us  to  a  glade  in  tlie  wil- 
derness where,  shut  in  by  the  eter- 
nal forest,  whose  giant  children  raise 
themselves  around  us,  we  see  no  light 
and  hear  no  sound  that  remind  us  of 
civilization  or  humanity.  Mouldering 
tree-trunks  lie  around  us,  with  mosses 
and  ferns  thriving  in  the  coolness  of  the 
shade,  and  a  quiet  brooklet  welling  out 
of  the  mould  and  winding  its  way 
among  old  tree  roots.  A  squirrel 
cross(»s  the  stream  on  a  prostrate  tree, 
and  on  a  beech  tree  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker is  tapping.  The  picture  might 
have  been  as  carefully  pamted  and  still 
have  (mly  a  botanical  mterest,  but  the 
summer  has  settled  hazily  among  tlio 
trees,  and  the  softened  sunlight,  falling 
down  through  the  openings  m  the  leaf- 
age overhead,  breaks  up  the  cool  shade 
on  the  bolls  of  the  trees,  and  warms  the 
mossy  ground  with  its  gold.  Follow 
the  httle  stream  into  the  further  shade, 
and  there,  still  more  softened  and 
dimmed,  the  light  comes  in  with  an  oc- 
casional ray ;  and  then  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  forest  wo  catch  a  glimpse  of  an 
outer  world,  a  blue  lake  set  with  bluer 
hills,  over  which  again  dreams  the  sun- 
light, struggling  in  its  sleep  with  the 
summer  haze.  In  that  sunlight  is  the 
poetry  of  the  picture ;  and,  if  in  Du- 
rand  wo  should  select  one  quality  as 
more  glorious,  more  worthy  our  love 
than  others,  it  would  be  his  feeling  for 
sunlight. 

We  are  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  tlio  works  of  all  the  modem  mas- 
ters in  landscape,  but  we  do  not  know 
a  mtm  who  could  have  painted  that  pic- 
ture with,  at  once,  the  truth,  the  tech- 
nical power  and  the  loftiness  of  feeling 
for  the  subtler  beauty  of  Nature  that 
Durand  has  manifested  in  it.  There 
are  men  who  would  have  shown  more 
mechanical  excellence,  others  who 
would  have  given  the  details  with  great- 
er minuteness,  but  in  the  combination 
of  admirable  qualities,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  scene,  wo 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  living  artist  who 
would  equal  him. 

In  as  far  as  our  younger  landscapists 
have  followed  the  lead  given  by  Durand, 


they  deserve  the  most  generous  encour- 
agement and  the  greatest  forbearance  ' 
on  the  part  of  critics.  It  is  so  easy  to  bo 
superficial  and  striking,  and  so  hard  to 
bo  entirely  true  and  faithful  to  nature, 
that  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  deal  with  the 
imperfections  of  a  conscientious  artist, 
and  one  which  the  critic  most  compe- 
tent to  undertake  would  enter  on  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  It  will  often 
happen  that  qualities,  in  themselves  far 
from  agreeable,  have  resulted  from  a  » 
most  determined  effort  to  be  true.  A 
conspicuous  instance  of  this  in  the  exhi- 
bition is  a  landscape  by  an  artist  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  to  have  sceji 
before,  A.  W.  Warren,  a  *»  View  in  the 
Country."  At  first  sight,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  pass  it  by ;  it  seems  cold  and 
lightless ;  but  it  is  studied  with  a  mo»t 
manly  sincerity  and  devotion  to  truth, 
the  only  present  results  of  which  are 
to  make  the  picture  hard  and  ^chilly, 
and  scarcely  any  one  but  a  painter  would 
see  through  that  to  the  intention. 

In  Kensett*s  "October  Day  in  the 
W^hite  Mountains,"  there  is  a  mass  of 
white  stone  partially  veiled  by  herbage, 
with  the  white  showmgihrough  in  such  a 
way  that  at  first  sight  it  might  bo  mista- 
ken for  the  blossoms  of  the  blackberry 
bush.  The  effect  is  perplexing  and  in- 
jurious to  the  repose  of  flie  picture, 
otherwise  very  fine.  Yet  this  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  render  an  actual  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  fails  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  render  it  moije  truly,  perhaps. 
This  picture  is,  however,  one  of  Ken- 
sett's  finest,  if  not  the  best  ho  has 
painted.  The  autumnal  haze  in  the  sky, 
with  the  dreamy  clouds,  and  the 
thorough  painting  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains and  the  valley,  through  which 
winds  the  Saco,  the  literalness  and  gene- 
ral truthfulness  of  the  whole  scene, 
designate  him  as  a  man  of  the 
new  school.  Ilis  treatment  is  pic- 
turesque, his  sense  of  color  good,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grays  and  more  quiet 
colors,  and  his  liglit  and  shade  artistic ; 
but  his  perceptions  are  rather  broad 
than  minute. 

Church  is,  in  most  respects,  the  re- 
verse of  Kensett,  thougn  even  more 
decidedly  of  the  realist  school.^  His 
perceptions  are  uncommonly  minute, 
going  down  into  the  microscopic  range, 
his  execution  fluent  and  vigorous,  and 
his  color  inclining  always  to  the  exces- 
sive, manifesting  itselt  in  a  love  for 
sunset  eflTects,  and,  as  in  the  present 
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exhibition,  in  the  foreground  of  **  The 
Cordilleras,"  by  a  pmfusion  of  giiily 
colored  flowers  and  binls.  His  intensity 
of  perception  gives  rise  to  an  exuber- 
ance of  material  and  fullness  of  detail 
which  are  rarely  found.  In  no  case 
does  this  avail  so  much  as  in  his  skies, 
where,  for  want  of  studying  cloud-forms, 
most  artists  arc  deficient.  Compare,  in 
this  respect,  one  of  Churches  skies  with 
the  old  school  generally — even  with 
Cole.  Tho  masses  of  gray  and  palo 
yellow  color  which  with  the  latter  j)ass 
for  cloud,  though  without  any  distinct 
form,  sink  at  once  into  mere  paint  beside 
Church's  carefully  elaborated  clouds. 
But  this  minuteness  carries  him  away 
from  repose  and  simplicity.  Instead  of 
tho  simple,  grand  skies  of  the  English 
Stanfield,  (whom,  in  many  respects. 
Church  resembdes,)  drifting  and  diiving 
at  the  beck  txf  the  wind,  we  have  often 
a  sky  filled  with  individual  fonus,  lack- 
inff  in  unity  and  repose.  In  the  simpler 
skies,  as  hi  that  of  "  Tho  Cordilleras," 
this  is  not  tlio  case,  and  they  are  then 
very  perfect.  Church's  great  want  is 
that  of  breadth, — his  details  too  often 
start  out  of  their  place,  and,  unsought, 
claim  our  attention.  His  compositions 
too  often  lack  the  unity  and  singleness  of 
interest  proper  to  Nature.  Study  of  tho 
Enghsh  artists,  sO  generally  ruinous  to 
our  jjainters,  would  benefit  him  much, 
by  giving  his  works  more  largt-ness  and 
simplicity  in  tho  arrangement  of  their 
masses. 

Cn)psey  is  an  example  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  old  to  the  new  school, 
brmging  the  sentiment  which  belonged 
to  the  former  to  tho  literaluess  of  the 
latter.  Compromises  have  everything 
to  lose  and  little  to  gain  ;  and  so  Crop- 
sey,  if  he  were  entirely  a  reahst,  would 
be  much  more  impressive  than  in  divid- 
ing his  forc«  between  story,  or  allegory, 
and  pure  Nature.  Studio  sentiment  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  unadorned  beauty 
of  Nature,  and  what  a  landscape  painter 
does  not  find  in  landscape,  he  had  b(.*tter 
leave  where  he  finds  it.  His  view  of 
Momit  Washington  is,  we  think,  his 
finest  picture.  There  is  a  fine  haziness 
about  the  clouds,  and  after-raui  clearness 
in  the  atmosphere,  with  pure  transparent 
shadows  falling  across  the  landscape. 
It  is  very  artistic  in  its  treatment,  and 
fresh  in  feeling.  In  the  "  Mediterra- 
nean Sea-coast,"  there  is  some  exqui- 
sitely truthful  painting  in  the  distance, 
including  the  gray,  misty  sky  around 


the  rising  moon,  and  the  distant  water. 
It  expresses  the  gathering  of  the  even- 
ing under  the  moist,  vapory  atmosphere 
of  the  sea-coast,  as  perfectly  as  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
enjoyment  conferred  by  rich  passage* 
of  truth,  is  much  greater  and  more  en- 
during than  that  which  any  story  could 
give ;  for  it  always  comes  to  the  mind 
with  the  freshness  of  Nature  itself,  ever 
gratt^ful,  while  the  story,  once  told, 
wearies  in  the  repetition. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
criticise  pictures,  or  even  individual 
painters,  but  rather  to  indicate  wherein 
our  artists  are  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  school,  and  we  nave, 
wo  believe,  said  enough  to  point  out  tho 
direction  in  which  we  should  look  fur 
the  signs  of  such  fulfillment. 

Mount's  pictures  are  so  well  known, 
that  to  criticise  him  by  those  of  pae>t  , 
exhibitions  would  bo  useless,  and  the 
examples  of  his  talent,  in  this,  are 
scarcely  to  bo  characterized  as  hi£. 
Wo  believe  it  to  bo  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  class  his  pictures  as  humor- 
ous. They  are,  in  fact,  as  serious  and 
truthful  as  any  pictures  we  have,  aud« 
it  seems  to  us,  painted  without  tho 
slightest  intention  of  perpetrating  a 
witticism  of  any  kind,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  pictim-s, 
which  are  among  his  least  successful. 
Ho  has  drawn  from  life  ad  he  sees  it, 
and  in  the  most  earnest  feeling.  It  may 
be  that  tho  incident  is  in  some  degree 
laughable,  as  in  the  "Boys  l^ffling;" 
but  it  is  still  a  passage  of  genuine  life, 
and  regarded,  so  far  as  the  autlior  i« 
concerned,  with  tho  utmost  seriousness 
of  which  he  is  capable.  If  he  ventures 
from  his  proper  feeling,  he  fails,  as  in 
tlie  **  "Webster,"  where  he  has  attempted 
something  in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  heroic 
vein — something  ideal  in  some  way. 
Thus,  his  failure  is  a  witness  of  the 
truth  of  our  position,  that  Art,  to  be 
successful  now,  must  deal  with  things 
which  the  artist  actually  knows  or  sees, 
and  that  an  endeavor  to  attain  S4»me- 
thiug  only  felt  will  fall  without  result. 
If  Alount  had  leanied  the  ways  of  the 
old  school,  he  might  have  made  a  fine 
composition,  and  have  succeeded  i\& 
they  succeed;  but  tho  picture  would 
have  been  wc^rth  no  more  than  nuw, 
since  the  subject  was  out  of  his  range, 
and  on  the  subject  alono  depends  the 
essential  value  of  the  work. 

Darley,  tliough  not  so  natural  in  his 
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perception  of  character,  is,  doubtless, 
the  greatest  triumph  of  American  Art  in 
power  and  subtihy  of  treatment.  His 
drawing  is  accurate  and  refined  to  a  high 
degree,  and  his  perception  of  individual 
character  most  admirable.  To  com- 
pare him  with  any  other  artist  would 
bo  unjust,  since  he  is  utterly  unlike  any 
otlicr  of  whom  wo  know  anything.  In 
our  point  of  view,  Darley  demonstrates 
the  vitality  of  the  new  school,  in  having 
attained,  bv  his  own  perception,  the 
very  qualities  in  which  the  European 
academies  endeavor  to  educate  their 
pupils.  It  would  not  be  strange  to  find 
an  artist  like  Mount  awake  to  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, entirely  national  m  his  subjects ; 
but  Mount  IS  not  in  a  high  degree 
pesr^ossed  of  technical  excellence  ;  his 
treatment  is  palpable  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected from  the  youth  of  Art ;  for  the 
technics  of  painting  are  supposed,  and 
not  without  some  reason,  to  be  gained 
by  training  and  study  of  that  kind 
which  men  do  not  find  alone,  and  for 
which  they  go  to  Diisseldorf,  Munich 
and  Rome.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a 
man  who  uses  his  senses  properly,  to 
find  what  to  paint,  but  to  learn  how  to 
paint  it,  which  is  aU  that  is  involved  in 
the  ttK'lmios  of  painting,  we  think  we 
mu^t  go  to  the  great  masters.  Yet,  here 
is  an  artist  who,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  European  teachers,  has  given  his 
pictures  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
in  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  com- 
position, than  any  other  in  his  line  of 
art  in  America,  and,  if  our  judgment  is 
good  for  anything,  as  high  as  any 
modem  European  artist.  1ms,  if  true, 
is  of  great  use  to  us,  because,  if  the 
fallacy  of  a  necessity  that  our  students 
of  art  should  go  abroad  can  bo  entirely 
exploded,  we  shall  at  once  fall  back  on 
our  own  undeveloped  resources,  and, 
by  keeping  them » at  home,  prevent 
their  national  feeling  for  subjects  from 
being  corrupted,  as  it  must  be,  by 
studying  foreign  material.  This  would 
bo  a  great  point  gained  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  national  school. 

We  may  make  this  clearer  by  dividing 
art  into  its  two  great  elements — subject, 
or  what  to  represent,  and  treatment,  or 
how  to  represent.  But  as  wo  have 
before  distinguished  the  old  from  the 
new  school,  by  making  the  former  to  be 
based  on  treatment,  and  the  latter  on 
subject,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  now  school  must  bo 


marked  by  their  nationality  of  subject, 
since  treatment  is  the  same  always,  or 
differing  only  by  superficial  qualities. 
This,  wiiicli  was,  to  a  slight  extent,  true 
in  hmdseape,  is  strongly  so  when  we 
come  to  tlie  representation  of  character. 
It  is  true,  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
can  uuderstimd  an  Englishman,  and,  of 
course,  none  other  can  paint  one ;  and 
so  the  painters  of  our  national  character 
must  be  **  to  the  manor  bom ;"  and  how 
shall  they  understand  Americans  if  their 
lives  are  passed  among  Frenchmen  or 
Italians?  *  But  the  only  object  to  be 
gained  by  foreign  study  is,  to  learn 
the  technics  of  Art;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  may  be  cultivated 
as  well  here  as  abroad,  there  exists  no 
pretext  for  destroying  the  nationality 
of  our  Art.  We  are  aware  tliat  there 
is  a  great  *'  ideal  **  school,  which,  recog- 
nizing no  necessity  for  individuality  in 
its  subject,  makes  its  greatness  to  con- 
sist in  its  grand  method ;  but  this,  be  it 
in  sculpture  or  in  painting,  is  but  the 
rear  guard  of  the  school  of  the  post, 
which  at  present  wo  ignore.  The  de 
votees  of  this  find  themselves  at  homo 
in  Kome  and  Paris,  because  it  matters 
not  to  them  what  or  who  they  study, 
since  the  *'  grand  stylo  "  is  a  cloak  which 
they  may  throw  over  a  manikin  if  they 
please.  We  may  be  nam)w-mindea, 
but  we  should  prefer  one  of  the  vignette 
drawings,  by  Darley,  in  the  present 
exhibition,  to  any  picture  we  have  ever 
seen  sent  home  from  Italy. 

Portraiture  has  not  with  us,  or  indeed 
with  any  modem  school,  the  elevation 
of  grand  Art.  We  paint  likenesses,  but 
there  we  stop — the  idea  of  making  a 
portrait  a  work  of  Art,  as  well  as  a  like- 
ness, does  not  seem  to  be  widely  enter- 
tained. The  aim,  then,  is  subject  to 
the  exclusion  of  method,  not  so  danger- 
ous, but  quite  as  false  a  condition  as  its 
reverse.  We  must  not  forget  tiiat  there 
is  a  best  way  of  telling  any  truth.  We 
paint  a  likeness  of  our  subject,  and  then 
stop,  rubbing  in  a  back-gi*ound,  and 
fumisliiug  draperies  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble. All  accessories  are  paint — nothing 
more.  Gray's  "Portrait  of  a  Child  "  is 
the  only  exception  in  the  exhibition  ;•  but 
Gray  is  an  old-school  man,  as  fur  as  is 
possible  to  be,  in  portraiture.  As  an 
example  of  that  school,  this  picture  is 
admirable ;  but  the  method  is  too  appa- 
rent, and  throws  the  picture  out  of  our 
present  range.  Ilicks  and  Baker  have, 
in  their  fuU-lengtii  portraits,  made  bold 
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pushes  towards  the  desired  end ;  but  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  are  the  most 
successful  attempts  of  our  school  at 
bringing  sysfem  mt<i  portraiture.  Ba- 
ker*s,  particularly,  deserves  great  cre- 
dit as  a  bold  attempt  to  give  signifi- 
cance to  the  surroundings  of  his  por- 
trait. 

Yet,  as  likeness-painting,  this  branch 
of  American  art  is  good,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  any  modem 
school;  but  everywhere  it  has  fallen  from 
the  old  elevation  of  Titian  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, owing,  wo  apprehend,  to  tliis  very 
carelessness  which  has  ob tamed  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  as  here ; 


and  now  almost  the  only  question  we  can 
ask  respecting  a  portrait  is,  is  it  a  good 
representation  of  the  original  ?  If  it  is, 
then  it  fullills  all  that  we  demand  of  it; 
and,  this  settled,  all  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture ceases.  This  ought  n(>t  to  be  so, 
for  there  is  no  man  whoso  life  has  not 
some  significance  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  his  portrait  i^-ith  the  siune 
advjintago  that  the  study  of  his  life 
Would  atford.  No  man  stands  alone  in 
this  life ;  but  there  are  relations  with  all 
tilings  around  him,  which  the  thoughtful 
artist  will  feel  and  desire  to  repivsent, 
doing  which  he  reaches  the  ideal  of 
portraiture. 


THE   BIRTH-PLACE    OP    MOZART 


MY  gi-eatest  surprise  in  Europe  was 
at  Salzburg.  Would  you  believe 
it,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  or,  if  I  had  heard,  had  for- 
gotten it,  so  that  when  I  walked  out, 
the  morning  of  our  arrival  there  (wo 
came  from  Lmz  in  the  ni^ht),  I  was 
perfectly  overwhelmed  by  its  sudden 
and  splendid  appearance.  The  vision 
was  so  lovely  and  striking  on  all  sides 
that  I  rubbed  my  eyes  lest  it  should  be 
a  dream.  It  seemed  hke  one  of  tlie 
prettiest  cities  of  Italy  set  down  in  the 
fairest  valley  of  Switzifriaiid.  The  sun 
and  the  skies  of  Italy  were  there ;  the 
red,  flat-roofed  houses,  with  their  marble 
fronts  to  the  streets,  with  their  foun- 
tains, tlie  old  churches  and  their  towers, 
all  spoke  of  Italy ;  but  the  high  rocky 
hills  which  encircled  them,  tlie  sweet 
intervales  and  the  distant  snow-covered 
mountiiins,  sending  up  their  peaks  into 
the  clear  blue  air,  told  as  plainly  of  the 
land  of  the  Swiss. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
place,  because  language  could  not  do 
justice  to  it,  and  tlie  pencil  of  a  Claude 
or  Turner  only  might  convuy  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  a  remote  conception 
of  its  ever- varying  charm  of  aspect. 
It  is  built  on  both  shores  of  the  prat- 
tluig  Salzach,  which  are  connected  by  a 
single  pretty  bridge :  on  three  sides  it 
is  shut  in  by  immense  spurs  of  rock, 
which  rise  directly  over  the  town  and 
are  surmounted  by  fortresses  and  cou- 
vontfi;  and  oa  the  other  side  fertile 


plains,  rich  ui  vegetation  and  dotted 
witli  gardens  and  country  seats,  cany  / 
the  eye  to  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the 
Noric  Alps.  All  that  is  sweetest  and 
grandest  in  natural  scenery  is  combined 
in  its  position,  which  man  has  improvt»d 
and  hightened  by  all  the  graces  of  hi* 
art.  The  native  writers  have  well- 
termed  it  the  "Alpine  rose  in  the  gar- 
land of  German  cities.*'  Its  liistory, 
too,  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  tlie  histuiy 
of  the  world,  furnishing  us  witli  W- 
barian  memorials,  Roman  niins,  middle- 
age  stnictures,  scenes  of  battles,  and 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  grave- 
stone of  genius. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  Salzburg 
was  occupied  bv  the  warlike  Tauriskcrs, 
a  branch  of  tlie  Celts,  who  were  dis- 
lodged by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  when  it  was  converted  into 
the  castle  of  Juvavia.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian,  perceiving  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  situation,  founded  a  colonv  there, 
wliich  soon  grew  into  a  considerable 
town,  with  a  temple,  a  palace,  streets 
and  market-places.  But,  wave  after 
wave  of  invasion  dashed  around  its 
rocky  base ;  it  was  successively  desfh 
lated  by  the  West  Goths  under  Alaric, 
by  the  Iluns  under  Attila,  and  by  the 
Ileruh  under  Odoacer.  For  more  than 
a  century,  then,  it  lay  in  stillness  aod 
waste,  trodden  by  wild  animals,  and 
covered  with  bushes  and  moss.  In  the 
seventli  century,  the  Bavarian  Duke 
Theodo  gave  it  to  St.  Rupert,  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  bis  services  in  converting  liim 
to  Christianity,  and  Rupert  built  a  con- 
vent on  one  of  tbe  bighta,  since  named 
the  Moiichsberg.  He  also  constructed 
a  cburcb,  St,  Peter^s  Kirche^  and  a 
chapel  and  a  cloisU^r  for  nuns,  and  thus 
hiid  the  foundations  of  the  modem 
town.  Salzburg  afterwards  became  a 
free  ecclesiastical  domain,  the  residence 
of  a  succession  of  archbishops,  who 
also  enjoyed  tlie  dignity  of  Pnnces  of 
the  Empire,  exercismg  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates,  maintaining  armies,  and 
at  times  exchanging  the  mitre  and 
crosier  for  the  sword.  During  the 
stormiest  times  of  the  middle  ages  they 
took  a  personal  share  in  the  wars  of 
Austria  (md  of  Bavaria,  and  after  the 
Befonnation  were  among  the  bloodiest  of 
the  persecutors  who  sought  to  extirpate 
the  new  doctrines  by  fire  and  flame. 
Under  the  single  reign  of  Archbishop 
Leopold  von  Firmian,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  of  the  indu.strious 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  their  property  confis- 
cated, or,  as  a  German  writer  has  it^ 
Finnian  '^nahm  ihnen  IVeih,  Kinder , 
Hah  und  GuU  unci  trieb  sie  aus  dem 
JLanday  In  1802  the  archbishopric 
was  soeularizcd,  and  convcrfed  into  an 
elecitonitc  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

Without  waiting  to  breakfast,  even, 
we  hurried  to  the  top  of  Monchsberg, 
to  get  a  view  of  the  country.  The 
ascent,  by  means  of  paths  and  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  was  not  difficult;  but  had  it 
been  as  difficult  as  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  view  would  have  well  re- 
warded us.  In  every  direction,  like 
the  billows  of  a  stupendous  but  mo- 
tionless sea,  the  sunny  ridges  of  the 
mountains  rolled  up  one  after  another; 
between  them  lay  the  cidtivated  pastures 
and  green  meadows ;  the  Salzach  wound 
like  a  belt  of  wliite  ribbon  through  the 
valleys ;  convents  or  castles,  overgrown 
with  ivy,  crowned  the  lesser  bights; 
while  immediately  under  our  feet  rose 
tho  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  still 
shaded  city.  Our  heads  fairly  reeled 
with  an  intoxication  of  delight,  as,  at 
©very  step,  some  new  object,  some  new 
combination  •  of  mingled  beauty  and 
grandeur,  m(^t  the  eye. 

A  rough  path  led  us  to  another 
bight,  called  tlie  Schlossberg,  on  which 
tho  fortress  of  Hohensalzburg  is  erect- 
ed. It  is  near  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Castrum  Juvamensc  and  was  formerly 
occupied  by  tho  archbishops  as  a  place 


of  retreat  and  defense,  in  their  wars 
with  their  enemies  as  well  as  with  tho 
people  of  the  towns,  their  subjects, 
when  they  revolted.  It  is  a  massive 
and  seemingly  impregnable  structure, 
commanding  every  access  to  tbe  city,  as 
well  as  every  house  in  it,  and  though 
in  the  irregular  style  of  the  feudal  ages, 
is  vastly  imposing.  It  is  now  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  the  once  magni- 
ficent apartments  of  the  priests  are 
unfurnished  and  converted  into  bar- 
racks ;  but  enough  of  tlie  ancient  deco- 
rations remain  to  show  in  what  splendor 
tho  princely  archbishops  hved.  Only 
three  of  the  chambers  are  shown,  but 
these,  with  their  rich  inlaid  cabuiets 
and  lofty  ceilings,  ornamented  in  gold 
and  ultramarine,  serve  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  their  former  state.  In  a  square 
tower,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  castle, 
is  the  torture  chamber — an  indispens- 
able apartment,  it  would  appear,  in 
those  times — and  the  rock  on  which 
captives  were  raised  to  the  wall  and 
allowed  to  fall  with  weights  on  their 
'  limbs,  still  witnesses  to  the  Chiistian 
charity  of  its  old  owners.  Looking 
down  upon  Monchsberg,  we  saw  that  the 
whole  summit  was  laid  out  in  pleasure 
gardens,  while  the  sides  of  the  rock 
were  escarped,  and  cut  into  vaults 
and  cells.  In  the  latter  the  monks 
probably  performed  their  macerations, 
while  they  made  amends  for  any  excess 
of  suffering  they  might  inflict  on  them- 
selves in  tlie  wholesome  viands  which 
they  raised  in  the  former.  K  tradition 
does  them  no  wrong,  the  monks  were 
good  livers  as  well  as  very  pious  men. 

At  the  foot  of  the  castle- hill  is  the 
Nonntnhcrg^  where  a  temple  to  Mercury 
stood  in  the  days  of  the  Komaus,  but 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  church 
of  Benedictine  nuns.  **  Christian  hymns 
and  prayers  are  now  heard,"  says  the 
local  guide-book — an  excellent  one,  by 
the  way — *' where  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
formerly  celebrated  their  pagan  rites." 
The  little  church,  built  in  the  ancient 
Germtui  style,  has  been  somewhat 
injured  by  frequent  renovations  and 
restorations,  but  the  showy  and  well- 
preserved  glass-painting,  behind  the 
main  altar,  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the 
original  abbess,  St.  Ehrentrude,  and 
statues  of  St.  Rupert  and  St.  Henry, 
adorn  the  entrance  portal,  which  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  architecture. 
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Leaving  the  churcli  wo  passed  through 
a  square,  called  the  Residence  Place, 
where  there  is  a  striking  white  marble 
fountain,  which  dates  from  about  1656. 
A  well-formed  sea-god  casts  the  water 
high  over  his  head,  when  it  falls  into 
tAvo  great  muscles,  and  afterwards  in  a 
basin  below,  over  the  heads  of  four 
prancing  sea-horses,  which  also  scatter 
the  water  from  their  nostrils  and  mouths. 
On  the  east  side  stands  the  Residence,  a 
spacious  edifice,  formerly  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Archbishop  Marcus  Sitticus, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  archbishops ;  while  directly  op- 
posite to  it  is  the  new  Hesidence,  whose 
tower  contains  a  celebrated  musical 
clock.  This  clock,  contrived  by  one  of 
the  native  artists,  Jeremiah  Santer,  in 
1703,  plays  a  fine  melody  three  times  a 
day,  changing  the  air  every  month. 
A  narrow  street  leads  thence  to  the 
cathedral,  a  majestic  structure,  of  white 
marble,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  two 
lofty  towers,  connected  by  a  broad  mid- 
dle wall  and  ornamented  gable,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  interior  is  worthy  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  more  impressive  because  of  the 
absence  of  those  masses  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  those  glaring  colors,  which  mar 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  so  many  of 
the  churches  in  Europe.  In  this  respect, 
it  resembles  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
whose  lofty  and  naked  columns  are  far 
more  imposing  than  the  frescoed  walls 
and  gilt  tracery  of  the  churches  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice.  This  cathedral,  how- 
ever, is  not  destitute  of  piun tings  and 
sculptures,  for  it  contains  several  pic- 
.tures  by  Mascagni,  Schonfeldt,  etc.,  and 
the  tombs  of  eleven  t^chbishops,  whose 
bones  rest  beneath  its  floors.  In  the 
DomplatZy  directly  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  cathedral,  is  a  graceful 
bronze  statue,  erected  **  in  honor  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  God,"  representing  the  Virgin 
as  standing  on  the  Globe,  in  an  attitude 
of  blei;;«ing,  while  two  angels  uphold  tlio 
sphere,  one  of  whom  has  stricken  down 
Satan  ]>y  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
whole  R'sts  upon  a  pedestid  of  white 
marble,  with  a  metal  figure  at  each  of  the 
four  corners,  typifying  the  church,  wis- 
dom, an  inviting  cherub,  and  the  afore- 
said Beelzebub  smitten  to  the  earth.  It 
is  a  work  that  one  lingers  over,  and 
stops  to  look  at  anew,  every  time  that 
ho  passes. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brings  us  next  to 


the  church  and  cloister  of  St  Peter, 
which  is  a  curious  pile  in  itself,  but 
more  interesting  to  us  for  the  monu- 
ment which  it  contains  of  Michael 
Haydn,  a  brother  of  tite  Haydn.  He 
was  only  less  celebrated  as  a  musician,  in 
his  day,  than  the  composer  of  tlie  "  Cre- 
ation** and  the  "Seasons."  But  the 
world-wide  fame  of  the  latter  has  since 
overshadowed  his  renown.  The  monu- 
ment, erected  by  a  few  friends,  is  in  a 
retired  nook  of  the  church,  and  consists 
of  a  cross  planted  on  a  rock ;  at  the  foot 
stands  an  urn  (which  contains  his  head), 
and  a  broken  lyre  leaning  against  it, 
having  no  inscripyon  but  the  words, 
"  Michael  JIaydn,  bom  Sept  14,  1737, 
and  died  August  10,  180G."  Not  far 
from  it  is  a  memorial  of  another  musi- 
cal celebrity,  Madame  Von  Sonncnbeig, 
the  sister  of  Mozart,  the  "  little  Nannerr* 
of  his  letters,  who,  in  her  more  youth- 
ful days  shared  with  him  the  piaudita 
of  Europe.  Salzberg  appears  to  have 
been  a  musical  region,  for  the  Mo2artB 
and  Neukomm  weie  bom  there;  and 
Ciu*l  Maria  Von  Weber,  as  well  as  the 
Haydns,  made  it  for  a  time  their  resi- 
dence. 

It  was  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  tomb 
of  Madaiffe  Von  Sonnenberg  withont 
being  reminded  that  we  had  not  yet  seen 
the  statue  and  house  of  Mozart,  and 
accordingly  we  repaired  at  once  to  St 
Michael  Place,  where  the  former  is 
erected.  It  is  the  work  of  Schwan- 
thaler,  whose  genius  has  illustrated  so 
many  parts  of  Gemiany,  and  was  built 
by  contributions  collected  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  figure,  as  well 
as  the  pedestal,  is  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  great  artist,  **  the  Eaphael  of 
music,**  standing  erect,  in  his  coat,  with 
the  left  foot  slightly  advanced,  and  a 
graceful  mantle  hanging  over  the  left 
shoulder.  His  right  hand  grasps  a 
style,  while  his  head  is  a  little  thrown 
up,  as  if  he  had  just  caught  from  the 
celestial  spheres  some  of  those  immor- 
tal melodies  which  have  made  his  name 
immortal.  The  expression  of  the  fiaoe 
is  full  of  genius  and  character,  as  we 
may  easily  conceive  it  to  have  looked 
in  one  of  those  inspired  moments  when, 
as  he  himself  says  in  that  characteristio 

letter  to  Baron  Von ,  •*  the  thoughts 

oame  streaming  down  upon  me,  with- 
out my  knowmg  whence  or  how  they 
came.'*  On  three  sides  of  the  pedestel 
are  n?liefs,  representing,  allegorioally, 
the  several  styles  of  mnaicol  art  in 
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which  he  was  prcdmiuent,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  all-sufficicDt  iuscriptioo, 
**  Mozart."  It  was  a  singular  and  touch- 
ing coincidence— one,  however,  as  we 
saw  upon  reflection,  that  must  often 
happen — that  while  we  were  looking  at 
the  monument,  the  old  clock  of  the 
ResidenZ'pLatz  pealed  forth  a  deUcious 
air  from  one  of  Mozart's  own  operas, 
the  Magic  Flute — **jE«  klingell  so  herr- 
lich,  es  klingelt  so  schon," — which  is 
better  known  from  the  Italian  version, 
as  the  **0  dolce  concerto." 

From  the  statue  we  went  to  Mozart's 
house,  in  the  University  Place,  where 
he  was  bom  and  passed  his  childhood's 
years.  It  was  easily  distinguishable  bv 
a  harp  surrounded  with  laurel,  which 
ornaments  the  building.  We  did  not 
gain  access  to  it,  but  it  was  agreeable  to 
see  even  the  outside,  to  walk  trough  the 
streets  in  which  he  walked,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  nature  which  must 
have  impressed  his  young  sensibilities. 
Few  of  the  great  names  of  history 
weave  themselves  into  the  affections 
with  a  more  irresistible  power  than  the 
name  of  Mozart.  He  is  familiar  to  us, 
both  as  a  child  and  as  a  man,  and  always 
as  the  same  gentle,  affectionate,  disin- 
terested, and  gifted  creature.  The  life 
of  his  youth,  passed  in  this  house,  is 
especially  interesting  to  us.  We  can 
Btul  SCO  the  little  flaxen-haired  fellow, 
full  of  intelligence  and  vivacity,  hsten- 
ing  with  rapture  to  his  father's  violin, 
or,  equally  full  of  tenderness,  asking 
tiiose  about  him,  ten  times  a  day,  if 
they  loved  him,  and  when  they  jestingly 
answered  in  the  negative,  melting  into 
tears.  We  can  see  him,  when  only  six 
years  old,  bending  over  a  bit  of  paper, 
on  which  he  has  scribbled  a  wilderness 
of  musical  notes — so  blotted,  too,  by  his 
fingers,  that  the  notes  can  scarcely  be 
seen — and  we  can  hear  the  good  father's 
laugh  as  he  takes  up  the  scroll,  sup- 
posing it  a  jest  of  the  boy,  suddenly 
turned  into  a  gush  of  joyful  tears,  when 
he  finds  there  **  an  origmal  and  difficult 
concerto,  ^vith  all  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, even  to  the  trumpets  and 
drums." 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  in  the  life 
of  Mozart,  than  the  playful  and  affec- 
tionate letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  and  mother  during  the  hight  of 
his  celebrity — when  he  was  the  pet  of 
Emperors  and  Princesses,  and  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  Europe.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  conscious 
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of  his  prodigious  accomplishments,  and 
none  of  his  successes — the  verses  writ- 
ten about  him,  the  rich  gifts  sent  him, 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd— could  turn 
his  head  or  divert  his  heart  from  the 
dear  friends  at  home. 

**  One  morning,  during  the  journey," 
writes  his  father,  "  Wolfgangerl,  on 
awaking,  began  to  cry.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  He  said  he  was 
so  sorry  that  he  could  not  see  his  friends 
Wagenauer,  Weurl,  Reible,"  etc.,  etc. 
— the  good  little  soul — musicians  in  the 
chapt^i  at  Salzburg.  But  he  was  gene- 
rally m  exuberant  spirits,  and  his  letters 
are  often  a  whimsical  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French,  and  a  Strang 
German  patois,  discovering  not  omv 
irrepressible  vivacity  and  boyish  droll- 
ery, but  much  dramatic  force  and 
shrewdness  of  observation.  He  appears 
to    have    learned    everything    almost 

instinctively arithmetic,     languages, 

games,  horses,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
as  well  as  music. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  prodigious 
boy  becomes  the  prodigious  man,  and  a 
great  many  of  Mozart's  friends — among 
the  rest.  Baron  Grimm — predicted  that 
his  extraordinary  career  as  a  virtuoso 
would  close  in  disappointment.  But 
the  feats  of  his  boyhood  were  nothing 
to  his  maturer  achievements ;  and  the 
precocity ,  which  had  been  simply  a  won- 
der, grew  into  the  deepest  and  noblest 
talent  of  his  or  any  day.  His  rich  pre- 
maturity was  followed  by  a  richer  ma- 
turity. At  the  theatres,  when  he  first 
began  to  visit  them  as  a  young  man, 
the  performers  laughed  at  his  appear- 
ance: **  because  I  am  so  little  and 
young,"  said  he,  "they  think  nothing 
great  and  old  can  be  in  me ;  but  they 
shall  soon  see."  This  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  genius  prefiguring  its  fu- 
ture. But  Mozart  attained  his  fame, 
like  many  another  great  genius  before 
him,  only  by  the  saddest  experiences. 
He  trod  the  rough  brakes  and  thorny 
paths  which  seem  to  be  the  sole  appoint- 
ed way  of  the  most  exalted  merit.  The 
princely  archbishop  of  his  native  place 
— he  that  inhabited  these  magnificent 
palaces  we  have  just  seen — tasked  his 
best  services  at  a  miserable  stipend, 
insulted  him  by  his  arrogance,  and  set 
him  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his 
valets  and  cooks.  At  the  court  of  the 
imperial  Joseph  of  Austria,  he  was  com- 
plimented and  flattered,  but  almost  left 
to  starve.    Wretched  Italian  adventur- 
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era— crosses  of  the  artist  and  the  moun- 
tebank—  intrigued  against  him,  and 
stole  his  music  and  prevented  the  recog- 
nition of  his  merit.  While  ho  saw  per- 
sons of  not  a  tithe  of  his  ability  show- 
ered with  princely  rewards,  ana  raised 
to  comfortable  appointments  by  court 
favor,  he  was  forced  to  waste  his  fine 
talent  in  procuring  the  mere  necessities 
of  hfe  in  the  drudgery  of  music-teach- 
ing, concert-playing,  and  compositions 
(but  such  compositions  !)  for  the  public 
gardens.  It  is  true,  his  career  was  not 
without  its  gleams  of  sunshine — in  the 
noble  friendship  and  appreciation  of 
Haydn — in  the  love  of  a  most  indulgent 
wifie — in  the  plaudits  of  the  concert 
room,  and  the  theatre — and  in  the  deep 
free  expression  of  himself  in  a  sympho- 
ny, a  concerto,  a  mass,  or  a  Don  Gio- 
vanni. But  whether  in  sunshine  or 
shade,  he  was  ever  the  same  kindly, 
magnanimous,  hard-working,  lovable, 
and  wonderful  creature.  Ho  never 
cringed  to  the  great,  in  his  deepest  dis- 
tresses, and  he  never  forgot  his  humble 
friends  in  his  highest  prosperity.  When, 
at  last,  his  real  position  was  beginning 
to  be  recognized — when  the  Figaro,  tho 
Don  Giovanni,  tho  Zauberflote,  and 
the  Clemenza  di  Tito  wore  about  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  what  Joseph  Haydn 
had  long  before  said,  that  **  he  was  tho 
greatest  composer  that  had  ever  hved," 
the  recognition  came  too  late.  The 
hard  struggle  with  misfortune  had  al- 
ready reacted  into  excesses  of  indul- 
fence — into  those  snares  which  pleasure 
aits  for  the  too  weary  sons  of  toil  and 
despair — and  the  seeds  of  disease  blos- 
somed into  the  lilies  of  death.  He  was 
carried  off  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  The  **  Requiem,"  his  last  work, 
80  strangely  ordered,  was  performed  at 
his  own  funeral. 

Posterity  has  avenged  the  neglect 
of  Mozart's  contemporaries,  by  assign- 
ing him  his  true  place  in  the  ranks  of 
fame.  For  fertility  of  invention,  for 
wealth  of  melody,  for  piquant  chromatic 
harmonies,  for  flexibility  and  brilliancy  of 
expression,  for  refinement  and  deUcacy 
of  sentiment,  for  spontaneous  grace  and 
beauty,  for  deep,  sad,  sweet,  pathetic 
tenderness,  for  original  and  exhaustless 
inspiration, — it  has  decreed  that  Mozart 
is  thus  far  without  a  rival, — the  master 
of  the  lyric  drama, — incomparably  in 
advance  of  all  the  composers  in  that 
style  that  had  preceded  him,  and  only 
equaled  in  more  modem  times  by  one 


or  two,  at  most.  For  sixty  years  now 
his  operas  have  been  the  delight  of  every 
stage  of  the  civilized  world,  while  his 
minor  pieces  have  penetrated  to  every 
music-hall  and  gEirden,  and  palace  and 
cottage.  Oh !  to  what  millions  of  men 
his  genius  has  given  hours  of  the  purest 
and  most  rapturous  delight !  What  a 
perennial  freshness  and  charm  in  his 
works !  What  a  delicious  fragrance  b 
breathed  from  this  atmosphere  which  he 
once  breathed,  and  how  tne  thought  of 
what  he  was  and  did  kindles  the  heart 
into  a  warm  and  holy  glow !  Yet  m 
recalling  his  history  he  seems  hardly  a 
man, — ^rather  a  divine  impersonation  of 
art, — an  embodied  tone,  or  fountain  of 
tones, — whose  life  was  not  upon  earth, 
but  amid  the  ethereaUties  of  the  creative 
sphere.  Salzburg  seems  a  fitting  ma- 
terial type  of  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
brilliancy  in  which  his  spirit  lived. 

There  seems  to  mo  great  fitness  in 
the  comparison  between  Mozart  and 
Kaphacl.  They  were  alike  in  the  char* 
acter  of  their  genius,  in  personal  tem- 
perament, and  in  destiny.  The  same 
youthful  ripeness,  the  same  easy,  almost 
unconscious  command  of  the  deepest 
secrets  of  their  arts,  the  same  free- 
hearted gaiety,  the  same  deep  love  and 
tenderness,  the  same  wild  animal  enjoy- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  simple  child-like 
piety,  the  same  imapproachable  grace 
in  whatever  they  touched,  and  tho  same 
sad  early  death.  It  might  be  easy  to 
select  out  of  the  pictures  of  Baphael 
and  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  a  series 
of  companion-pieces,  in  which  these 
eminent  masters  have  expressed,  each 
in  his  way,  tho  same  lofty  and  noble 
sentiments ;  while  in  tho  St.  Cecilia  of 
the  former,  in  which  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  conception  of  tho  world  of 
harmony  and  sound,  he  seems  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  mysterious  depth  and 
wondrous  richness  of  the  magic  art  of 
the  latter.  It  brings  before  us,  in  visi- 
ble shape,  the  total  activity  of  Mozart's 
life, — a  ravishing  sentiment  of  beauty 
and  devotion,  bursting  forth  into  song, 
which  the  whole  earth  (represented  by 
the  figures  of  St.  Paul,  the  Magdalene, 
etc.)  reverberates  and  echoes,  and  a 
chorus  of  child-like  angels  in  the  clouds, 
carries  off  to  the  dazzling  unisons  of 
Heaven.  Nor  are  the  broken  and 
scattered  instruments  of  the  foreground 
without  their  significance,  in  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  thwarted  aims  of 
the  poor  earthly  life  of  the  artist. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Mira- 
bel Palace— one  of  the  former  pleasure- 
houses  of  Wolf  Dietrich,  and  also  of 
the  late  King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria — an 
exceedingly  neat  and  graceful  structure, 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  squares  that  can 
be  imagined.  We  also  ascended  the 
Capuchm  Hill,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  cloisters  and  gardens 
of  the  Capuchin  monks  are  built,  giving 
a  glorious  out-look  over  both  town  and 
country.  In  returning,  about  half  way 
down  we  stopped  at  uie  Church  of  St. 
John,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  place  in  which  it  stands 
was  once  visited  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  themselves. 
In  the  year  1487  these  illustrious  per- 
sonages came  to  the  gate  of  Salzburg 
and  demanded  admission ;  but  the  war- 
der and  burgomaster  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  their  appearance.  They 
were  shabbily  dressed,  and  the  one  gave 
himself  out  as  a  stone-mason  of  Kaza- 
reth,  and  the  other  as  a  torch-maker  of 
Galilee.  The  burgomaster,  saying  that 
there  were  plenty  of  that  sort  in  Salz- 
burg already,  drove  them  away ;  but  a 
servant  of  the  warder,  who  had  heard 
their  story,  took  pity  on  them,  and  pro- 
mised them  shelter  in  a  Httle  hut  he 
proposed  to  build  on  the  hill.  There- 
upon the  wanderers  dropped  their  beg- 
gar clothes,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  the  servant  the  glorified 
forms  of  the  two  Johns.  They  blessed 
him  and  disappeared,  and  afterwards 
the  Church  was  erected  on  the  spot  on 
which  the  hut  was  to  have  been  raised, 
to  commemorate  the  holy  apparition. 

Not  far  off  is  another  church  of  some 
mterest,  called  St.  Sebastian's  Church, 
in  whose  cemetery  the  bones  of  Para- 
celsus repose.  It  is  doubted  by  some 
whether  this  distinguished  alchemist 
and  philosopher  died  in  Salzburg,  though 


the  inhabitants  point  out  the  very  house 
in  which  the  event  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  very  sure  that  a  white 
marble  monument  m  the  vestibule  of 
this  church  has  this  inscription  in  Latin : 
"Reader!  Under  this  pyramid  Uds 
Philip  Theophrastus,  celebrated  for 
his  chemical  science  and  the  so-called 
Philosopher's  Stone ;  his  bones,  at  the 
building  of  the  new  church,  in  1752, 
were  dug  up  and  deposited  here,  to  re- 
main until  the  resurrection  shall  a^ain 
clothe  them  with  the  flesh !"  The  Uttle 
bound  guide-book  is  quite  indignant 
that  History  should  have  recorded  Para- 
celsus as  a  mere  charlatan  and  quack, 
and  not  as  one  of  the  great  minds  and 
beneficent  characters  of  his  day.  I  quite 
share  in  the  feeling.  It  is  true  that  he 
participated  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
contemporaries  —  that  he  was  misled 
by .  the  scientific  errors  of  the  16th 
century — that  he  sought  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  and  even  gave  out  that  he 
had  discovered  it — that  he  believed  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  des- 
tiny, and  was  a  devotee  of  magic ;  but 
he  was  an  aspiring,  noble  soul,  notwith- 
standing all  that — a  genuine  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  a 
genial  as  well  as  sagacious  philosopher. 
Modem  science,  or,  at  least,  its  most 
illustrious  teachers  —  Comtc,  Liebig, 
Faraday,  etc. — are  beginning  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  historical  importance  of  the 
alchemists  and  their  researches.  Though 
they  sought  for  truth  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, their  labors  were  incidentally  valu- 
able to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
were  inspired  by  a  fine  instinct.  Indeed, 
the  curious  phenomena  of  chemistry, 
called  allotropism,  isomerism,  and  iso- 
morphism, almost  persuade  one  that 
the  transmutation  of  the  common  me- 
tals into  gold  was  not  an  impossible 
hope. 
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A   CRUISE   IN   THE   FLYING   DUTCHMAN. 

*' When  I  sailed :  when  I  failed."— Ballad  of  Bobibt  Kidd. 


TXTITH  the  opening  of  spring  my 
» »  heart  opens.  My  fancy  expands 
with  the  flowers,  and  as  I  walk  down 
town  in  the  May-monttng  toward  the 
dingy  counting-room  and  the  old  rou- 
tine, you  woiud  hardly  believe  that  I 
would  not  change  my  flings  for  those 
of  the  Barber-Poet  Jasmin,  who  ^es, 
merrily  singing,  to  his  shaving  and  hair- 
cutting. 

The  first  warm  day  putst*  the  whole 
winter  to  flight.  It  stands  in  front  of 
the  summer,  like  a  yoimg  warrior  bo- 
fore  his  host,  and,  single-handed,  defies 
and  utterly  destroys  its  remorseless 
enemy. 

I  throw  up  the  chamber-window  to 
breathe  the  earliest  breath  of  summer. 

**  The  brave  young  David  has  hit  old 
Gk>liah  square  in  the  forehead  this  morn- 
ing," I  say  to  Prue,  as  I  lean  out  and 
bathe  in  the  soft  sunshine. 

My  wife  is  trying  her  cap   at  the 

glass,  and,  not  quite  disentangled  from 
er  dreams,  thinks  I  am  speaking  of  a 
street-brawl,  and  replies  that  I  had  bet- 
ter take  core  of  my  own  head. 

"Since  you  have  charge  of  my 
heart,  I  suppose,"  I  answer  gaily,  turn- 
ing round  to  make  hei  one  of  Titbot- 
tom*s  bows. 

"  But  seriously,  Prue,  now  is  it  about 
my  summer  wardrobe  ?" 

Prue  smiles,  and  tells  me  we  shall 
have  two  months  of  winter  yet,  and  I 
bad  better  stop  and  order  some  more 
coal  as  I  go  down  town. 

"Winter— coal!" 

Then  I  step  back,  and,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  lead  her  to  the  window.  I 
throw  it  open  even  wider  than  before. 
The  sunlight  streams  on  the  great 
church-towers  opposite,  and  the  trees  in 
the  neighboring  square  glisten  and  wave 
their  boughs  gently,  as  if  they  would 
burst  into  leaf  before  dinner.  Cages 
are  hung  at  the  open  chamber-win- 
dows in  ^e  street,  ana  the  birds,  touched 
into  song  by  the  sun,  make  Memnon  true. 
Prue*8  purple  and  white  hyacinths  are 
in  full  blossom,  and  perfume  the  warm 
air,  so  that  the  canaries  and  the  mock- 
ing birds  are  no  longer  aliens  in  the 
city  streets,  but  are  once  more  swinging 
in  their  spicy  native  groves. 

A  soft  wind  blows  upon  us  as  we 


stand,  listening  and  looking.  Cuba  and 
the  Tropics  are  in  the  air.  The  drowsy 
tune  of  a  hand-organ  rises  from  the 
square,  and  Italy  comes  singing  in  upon 
the  sound.  My  triumphant  eyes  meet 
Prue's.  They  are  full  of  sweetness  and 
spring. 

"  What  do  you  Ihink  of  the  summer- 
wardrobe  now  ?"  I  ask,  and  we  go  down 
to  breakfast. 

But  the  air  has  magic  in  it,  and  I  do 
not  cease  to  dream.  If  I  meet  Charles 
who  is  bound  fbr  Alabama,  or  John 
who  sails  for  Savannah  with  a  trunk  foil 
of  white  jackets,  I  do  not  say  to  them 
as  their  other  friends  say, — 

"Happy  travelers,  who  cut  March 
and  April  out  of  the  dismal  year !" 

I  do  not  envy  them.  They  will  be 
sea-sick  on  the  way.  The  soathem 
winds  will  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the 
rivers,  and,  desolately  stranded  upon 
mud,  they  will  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  interval  by  tying  with  large  ropes  a 
young  gentleman  raving  with  deluium 
tremens.  They  will  hurry  along,  ap- 
palled by  forests  blazing  in  the  windy 
night,  and,  housed  in  a  bad  inn,  they 
wm  find  themselves  anxiously  asking, 
"Are  the  cars  punctual  in  leaving!" 
— grimly  sure  that  impatient  travmers 
find  all  conveyances  too  slow.  The  tra- 
velers are  very  warm,  indeed,  even  in 
March  and  April, — but  Prue  doubts  if 
it  is  altogether  the  eflect  of  the  southern 
climate. 

Why  should  they  go  to  the  South  !^ 
If  they  only  wait  a  likle,  the  South  will  \ 
come  to  mem.  Savannah  arrives  in 
April;  Florida  in  May;  Cuba  and  the 
Gulf  come  in  with  June,  and  the  full 
splendor  of  the  Tropics  bums  through 
July  and  August  Sitting  upon  the  earth, 
do  we  not  gUde  by  all  tne  constella- 
tions, all  the  awful  stars  ?  Does  not  the 
flash  of  Orion's  cimeter  dazzle  as  we 
pass  ?  Do  we  not  hear,  as  we  gaze  in 
hushed  midnights,  the  music  of  the  Lyre; 
are  we  not  throned  with  Cassiopeia;  do 
we  not  play  with  the  tangles  of  Bere- 
nice's hair,  as  we  sail,  as  we  sail  ? 

When  Christopher  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  Italy,  I  wont  into  Bourne's 
conservatory,  saw  a  magnolia,  and  so 
reached  Italy  before  him.  Can  Chris- 
topher bring  Italy  home  ?  But  I  brought 
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to  Prue  a  branch  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
with  Mr.  Boume*8  kindest  regards,  and 
she  put  them  upon  the  mantle,  and  our 
little  house  smelled  of  Italy  for  a  week. 
The  incident  developed  Prue*8  Italian 
tastes,  which  I  had  not  suspected  to  bo 
80  strong.  I  found  her  looking  very 
often  at  the  magnolias;  even  holding 
them  in  her  hand,  and  standing  before 
the  mantle  with  a  pensive  air.  I  suppose 
she  was  thinking  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  or 
of  Tasso  and  Leonora,  or  of  the  wife  of 
Marino  Faliero,  or  of  some  other  of 
those  sad  old  Italian  tales  of  love  and 
woe.     So  easily  Prue  went  to  Italy ! 

Thus  the  spring  comes  in  my  heart 
as  well  as  in  the  air,  and  leaps  along  my 
veins  as  well  as  through  the  trees.  1 
immediately  travel.  An  orange  takes 
me  to  Sorrento,  and  roses,  when  they 
blow,  to  Pestum.  The  camelias  in  Aure- 
lia's  hair  bring  Brazil  into  the  happy 
rooms  she  treads,  and  she  takes  me  to 
South  America  as  she  ^es  to  dinner. 
The  pearls  upon  her  neck  make  me  free 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Upon  her  shawl, 
like  the  Arabian  prince  upon  his  carpet, 
I  am  transported  to  the  vales  of  Cash- 
more  ;  and  thus,  as  I  daily  walk  in  the 
bright  spring  days,  I  go  round  the 
world. 

But  the  season  wakes  a  finer  longing, 
a  desire  that  could  only  be  satisfied  if 
the  pavilions  of  the  clouds  were  real,  and 
I  could  stroU  among  the  towering  splen- 
dors of  a  sultry  spring  evening.  Ah ! 
if  I  could  leap  those  flaming  battlements 
that  glow  along  the  west — ^if  I  could 
tread  those  cool,  dewy,  serene  isles  of 
sunset,  and  sink  with  them  into  infinite 
starlight. 

I  say  so  to  Prue,  and  my  wife  smiles. 
"But  why  is  it  so  impossible,  if  you 
go  to  Italy  upon  a  magnolia  branch  f " 
The  smile  fades  from  her  eyes. 
"  I  went  a  shorter  voyage  than  that,*' 
she  answered;  "it  was  only  to  Mi. 
Bourne's." 

I  walked  slowly  out  of  the  house  and 
overtook  Titbottom  as  I  went.  He 
smiled  gravely  as  he  greeted  me,  and 
said: 

'*  I  have  been  asked  to  invite  you  to 
join  a  little  pleasure  party." 
"  Where  is  it  going  ?" 
"  Oh !   anywhere,"  answered  Titbot- 
tom. 

"And  how?" 

"  Oh !  anyhow,"  he  repUed. 
"  You  mean  that  everybody  is  to  ffo 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  in  the  way  he 


best  can.  My  dear  Titbottom,  I  have 
long  belonged  to  that  pleasure  party, 
although  1  never  heard  it  called  by  so 
agreeable  a  name  before." 
My  companion  said  only : 
"  If  you  would  like  to  join,  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  party.  I  cannot  go, 
but  they  are  all  on  board." 

I  answered  nothing;  but  Titbottom 
drew  me  along.  We  took  a  boat  and 
put  off  to  the  most  extraordinary  craft 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  approached  her 
stem,  and,  as  I  curiously  looked  at  it, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  an  old 
picture  that  htmg  in  my  father's  house. 
It  was  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  repre- 
sented the  rear  view  of  the  vraw  of 
a  burgomaster,  going  to  market.  The 
wide  yards  were  stretohed  like  elbows, 
and  even  the  studding-sails  were  spread. 
The  hull  was  seared  and  blistered,  and 
in  the  tops  I  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be 
strings  of  turnips  or  cabbages,  little 
round  masses,  with  tufted  crests;  but 
Titbottom  assured  me  they  were  sailors. 
We  rowed  hard,  but  came  no  nearer 
the  vessel.  "  She  is  going  with  the  tide 
and  wind,"  said  I;  "we  shall  never 
cateh  her." 

My  companion  said  nothing. 
"  But  why  have  they  set  the  studding- 
sails  ?  "  asked  I. 

"She  never  takes  in  any  sail,"  an- 
swered Titbottom. 

"The  more  fool  she,"  thought  I, 
a  httle  impatiently,  angry  at  not  getting 
any  nearer  to  the  vessel.  But  I  did  not 
say  it  aloud.  I  would  as  soon  have  said 
it  to  Prue  as  to  Titbottom.  The  truHi 
is,  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortebly  from 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  remembered, 
with  a  shade  of  regret,  Prue  and  pepper- 
mint. If  wives  could  only  keep  &eir 
husbands  a  little  nauseated,  I  am  confi- 
dent they  might  be  very  sure  of  their 
constancy. 

But,  somehow,  the  strange  ship  was 
grained,  and  I  found  myself  among  as 
singular  a  company  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  were  men  of  every  country,  and 
costumes  of  all  kinds.  There  was  an 
indescribable  mistiness  in  the  air,  or  a 
premature  twilight,  in  which  all  the 
figures  looked  ghostly  and  unreal.  The 
ship  was  of  a  model  such  as  I  had  never 
seen,  and  the  rigging  had  a  musty  odor, 
so  that  the  whole  craft  smelled  like  a 
ship-chandler's  shop  grown  mouldy. 
The  figures  glided  rather  than  walked 
about,  and  I  perceived  a  strong  smell 
of  cabbage  issuing  from  the  holcL 
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But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of 
all  was,  tho  sense  of  resistless  motion 
which  possessed  my  mind  tho  moment 
my  foot  struck  tho  deck.  I  could  have 
sworn  wo  were  dashing  through  the 
water  at  tho  rate  of  twenty  knots  an 
hour.  (Prue  has  a  great,  but  a  little 
ignorant,  admiration  of  my  technical 
knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  and 
phrases.)  I  looked  aloft  and  saw  the 
sails  taut  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  I  heard 
a  feint  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  rig- 
ging, but  very  faint,  and  rather,  it  seem- 
ed to  mo,  as  if  it  came  from  the  creak 
of  cordage  in  the  ships  of  Crusaders ; 
or  of  quaint  old  craft  upon  tlie  Spanish 
main,  echoing  through  remote  years — 
80  far  away  it  sounded. 

Yet  I  heard  no  orders  given ;  I  saw 
no  sailors  running  aloft,  and  only  one 
figure  crouching  over  the  wheel.  He 
was  lost  behind  his  great  beard  as  be- 
hind a  snow-drift.  But  the  startling 
speed  with  which  we  scudded  along  did 
not  lift  a  solitary  hair  of  that  beard,  nor 
did  the  old  mid  withered  face  of  tlie 
pilot  betray  miy  curiosity  or  interest  as 
to  what  breakers,  or  reefs,  or  pitiless 
shores  might  bo  lying  in  ambush  to  de- 
stroy us. 

Still  on  wo  swept;  and  as  the  traveler 
in  a  night  train  knows  that  he  is  passing 
green  fields,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
winding  streams,  fringed  with  flowers, 
and  is  now  gliding  through  tunnels  and 
darting  along  the  base  of  fearful  cliffs, 
BO  I  was  conscious  that  we  were  press- 
ing through  various  climates  and  by 
romantic  snores.  In  vain  I  peered  into 
the  gray  twilight  mist  that  folded  all.  I 
could  only  see  the  vague  figures  that 
grew  and  faded  upon  the  haze,  as  my 
eye  fell  upon  them,  like  tho  intonuittent 
characters  of  sympatlietic  ink  when  heat 
touches  them. 

Now,  it  was  a  belt  of  warm,  odorous 
air  in  which  wo  sailed,  and  tlien  cold  as 
the  breath  of  a  polar  ocean.  The  per- 
fume of  now-mown  hay  and  the  breath 
of  roses  came  mingled  with  the  distant 
music  of  belbj,  and  the  twittering  song 
of  birds,  and  tho  low  surf-like  sound 
of  the  wind  in  summer  woods.  There 
were  all  the  sounds  of  pastoral  beauty, 
of  a  tranquil  landscnpe,  such  as  Pnio 
loves,  and  which  shall  be  painted  (L'^  the 
background  of  her  portrait  whenever 
she  sits  to  any  of  my  many  artist  friends ; 
and  I  strained  my  eyes  into  tho  cruel 
mist  til  at  held  all  that  music  and  that 
suggested  beauty,  but  I  could  see  no- 


thing. It  was  BO  sweet  that  I  scarcely 
knew  if  I  cared  to  see.  The  very 
thought  of  it  charmed  my  senses  and 
satisfied  my  heart  I  smelled  and  heard 
the  landscape  that  I  could  not  see. 

Then  the  pungent,  penetrating  fra- 
grance of  blossoming  vineyards  was 
wafted  across  the  air;  the  flowery 
richness  of  orange  groves,  and  the  sa- 
cred odor  of  crushed  bay  leaves,  such 
as  is  pressed  from  them  when  they  are 
strewn  upon  the  flat  pavement  of  the 
streets  of  Florence,  and  gorgeous  priest- 
ly processions  tread  them  under  foot 
A  steam  of  incense  filled  tho  air.  I 
smelled  Italy — as  in  the  magnolia  from 
Bourne's  garden — and,  even  while  my 
heart  leaped  with  the  consciousness,  the 
odor  passed,  and  a  stretch  of  burning 
silence  succeeded. 

It  was  an  oppressive  zone  of  heat — 
oppressive  not  only  from  its  silence  but 
from  the  sense  of  awful,  antique  forms, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  that  were  sit- 
ting, closely  veiled,  in  that  mysterious 
obscurity.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  that 
if  my  eyes  could  pierce  that  mist,  or  if 
it  should  hft  and  roll  away,  I  should  see 
upon  a  silent  shore  low  ranges  of  lonely 
huls,  or  mystic  figures  and  huge  tem- 
ples trampled  out  of  history  by  time. 

This,  too,  we  left.  There  was  a 
rustling  of  distant  palms,  the  indistinct 
roar  of  beasts,  and  tho  hiss  of  ser- 
pents. Then  all  was  still  again.  Only 
at  times  the  remote  sigh  of  the  weary 
sea,  moaning  around  desolate  isles  un- 
discovered, and  the  howl  of  winds  that 
had  never  wafted  human  voices,  but 
had  rung  endless  changes  nx>on  the 
sound  of  dashing  waters,  made  the  voy- 
age more  appalling  and  the  figures 
around  mo  more  fearful. 

As  tho  ship  plunged  on  through  aH 
the  varv'ing  zones,  as  climate  and  coun- 
try drifted  behind  us,  imseen  in  that 
gray  mist,  but  each,  in  turn,  making 
Qiat  qujiiiit  craft,  England  .or  Italy, 
Africa  and  the  Southern  seas,  I  ven- 
tured to  steal  a  glance  at  the  motley 
crew,  to  see  what  impression  this  wild 
career  produced  upon  them. 

They  sat  about  tho  deck  inahun-' 
dred  listless  postures.  Some  leaned 
idly  over  tho  bulwarks,  and  looked  wist- 
fully away  fn)m  the  ship,  as  if  they  fan- 
cied they  saw  all  that  I  inferred  but 
could  not  see.  As  the  perfume,  and 
sound,  and  climate,  changed,  I  could  see 
many  a  longing  eye  sadden  and  grow 
moist,  and  OS  tho  chimes  of  bells  xe- 
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motely  echoed  like  the  oiry  syllables  of 
names,  and,  as  it  were,  made  pictures  in 
music  upon  the  minds  of  those  quaint 
mariners, — then  dry  lips  moved,  per- 
haps to  name  a  name,  perhaps  to  shape 
a  prayer.  Others  sat  upon  tlie  deck, 
vacantly  smokinc  pipes  that  required 
no  refilling,  but  had  an  immortahty  of 
weed  and  hre.  The  more  they  smoked 
the  ni(»ro  mysterious  they  became. 
The  smoke  made  the  mist  around  them 
more  impenetrable,  and  I  could  clearly 
see  that  tliose  distant  sounds  grew  more 
distant,  and,  by  some  of  the  most  despe- 
rate and  constant  smokers,  were  heard 
no  more.  The  faces  of  such  had  an 
apatliy,  wliich,  had  it  been  human, 
would  have  been  despair. 

Others,  still,  stood  staring  up  into 
the  rigging,  as  if  calculating  when  the 
sails  must  needs  bo  rent  and  the  voy- 
age end.  But  there  was  no  hope  in 
their  eyes,  only  a  bitter  longing.  Some 
paced  restlessly  up  and  down  tlie  deck. 
They  had  evidently  been  walking  a 
long,  long  time.  At  intervals  they,  too, 
threw  a  i«oarching  glance  into  the  mist 
tliat  enveloped  the  ship,  and  up  into 
the  sails  and  rigging  that  stretched 
over  them  in  hopeless  strength  and 
order. 

One  of  the  promenaders  I  especially 
noticed.  His  beard  was  long  and  snowy, 
like  that  of  the  pilot  He  had  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  his  movement  was 
very  rapid.  His  body  swung  forward, 
as  if  to  avoid  something,  and  his  glance 
half  turned  back  over  his  shoulder,  ai)- 
prohensively,  as  if  he  were  tlireatened 
from  behind.  The  head  and  the  whole 
figure  were  bowed  as  if  under  a 
burden,  although  I  could  not  see  that 
he  had  anything  upon  his  shoulders; 
and  his  gait  was  not  that  of  a  man 
who  is  widking  off  the  ennui  of  a  voy- 
age, but  rather  of  a  criminal  flying,  or 
of  a  startled  traveler  pursued. 

As  he  came  nearer  to  me  in  his  walk, 
I  saw  that  his  features  were  strongly 
Hebrew,  and  there  was  an  air  of  the 
proudest  dignity,  fearfully  abased,  in  his 
mien  and  expression.  It  was  more  than 
tlie  dignity  of  an  individual.  I  could 
have  believed  that  the  pride  of  a  race 
was  humbled  in  Ids  person. 

His  agile  eye  presently  fastened 
itself  upon  me,  as  a  stranger.  He  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  as  he  paced 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  was  evidently 
several  times  on  the  point  of  addressing 
me,  but,  looking  over  nis  shoulder  appre- 


hensively, he  passed  on.  At  length, 
with  a  groat  effort,  he  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  invited  me  to  join  liim  in 
his  walk.  Before  the  invitation  was 
fairly  uttered,  he  was  in  motion  again. 
I  followed,  but  I  could  not  overtake 
him.  lie  kept  just  before  me,  and 
tuniod  occasionally  vntli  an  air  of  ter- 
ror, as  if  he  fimcied  I  were  dogging 
him  ;  then  glided  on  more  rapidly. 

Uis  face  was  by  no  means  agreea- 
ble, but  it  had  an  inexplicable  fascina- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  turned  upon  what 
no  other  mortal  eyes  had  ever  seen.  Yet 
I  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  were, 
probably,  an  object  of  supreme  beauty 
or  of  terror.  lie  looked  at  everything 
as  if  he  hoped  its  impression  might 
obliterate  some  anterior  and  awful  one ; 
and^I  was  gradually  possessed  with  the 
unpleasant  idea  that  his  eyes  were 
never  closed — that,  in  fact,  he  never 
slept. 

Suddenly,  fixing  me  with  his  unnatu- 
ral, wakeful  glare,  he  whispered  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  understand,  and 
then  darted  forward  even  more  rapidly, 
as  if  he  dreaded  that,  in  merely  speak- 
ing, he  had  lost  time. 

StiU  the  ship  ^rove  on,  and  I  walked 
hurriedly  along  the  deck,  just  behind 
my  companion.  But  our  speed  and 
that  of  the  ship  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  mouldy  smell  of  old  rigging, 
and  the  listless  and  lazy  groups,  smok- 
ing and  leaning  on  the  bulwarks.  The 
seasons,  in  endless  succession  and  iter- 
ation, passed  over  the  ship.  The  twi- 
light was  summer  haze  at  the  stem, 
while  it  was  the  fiercest  winter  mist  at 
the  bows.  But  as  a  tropical  breath, 
like  the  warmth  of  a  Syrian  day,  sud- 
denly touched  the  brow  of  my  com- 
panion, he  sighed,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying: 

*•  You  must  be  tired." 
He  only  shook  his  head  and  quicken- 
ed his  pace.  But  now  that  I  had  once 
spoken,  it  was  not  so  diflScult  to  speak, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  stop 
and  rest. 

He  turned  for  a  moment,  and  a  mourn- 
ful sweetness  shone  in  his  dark  eyes 
and  haggard,  swarthy  face.  It  played 
flittingly  around  that  strange  look  of 
ruined  human  dignity,  like  a  wan  beam 
of  late  sunset  about  a  crumbling  and 
forgotten  temj)le.  He  put  his  hand 
Imrriodly  to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  remember — as  a  lunatic  who, 
having  h<ard  only  the  wrangle  of  fiends 
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in  his  delirium,  suddenly,  in  a  conscious 
moment,  perceives  the  familiar  voice  of 
love.  But  who  could  this  be,  to  whom 
mere  human  sympathy  was  so  start- 
lingly  sweet  ? 

Still  moving,  he  whispered  with  a 
woeful  sadness,  **  I  want  to  stop,  but  I 
cannot.  If  I  could*  only  stop  long 
enough  to  leap  over  the  bulwarks !" 

Then  ho  sighed  long  and  deeply,  and 
added,  "  But  I  should  not  drown." 

So  much  had  my  interest  been  ex- 
cited by  his  face  and  movement,  that  I 
had  not  observed  the  costume  of  this 
strange  being.  He  wore  a  black  hat 
upon  his  head.  It  was  not  only  black, 
but  it  was  shiny.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
this  wonderful  scene,  I  could  obser\'o 
that  it  had  the  artificial  newness  of  a 
second-hand  hat ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  I  was  disgusted  by  the  odor 
of  old  clothes — very  old  clothes,  indeed. 
The  mist  and  my  sympatliy  had  pre- 
vented my  seeing  before  what  a  singu- 
lar garb  the  figure  wore.  It  was  all 
second-hand  and  carefully  ironed,  but 
the  garments  were  obviously  collected 
from  every  i)art  of  the  civilized  globe. 
Good  heavens !  as  I  looked  at  the  coat, 
I  had  a  strange  sensation.  I  was  sure 
that  I  had  once  worn  that  coat.  It  was 
my  wedding  surtout — long  in  the  skirts 
— ^which  Pruo  had  told  me,  years  and 
years  before,  she  had  given  away  to 
the  neediest  Jew  beggar  she  had  ever 
seen. 

The  spectral  figure  dwindled  in  my 
fancy — the  features  lost  their  antique 
grandeur,  and  the  restless  eye  ceased 
to  be  sublime  from  immortal  sleepless- 
ness, and  became  only  lively  with  mean 
cunning.  The  apparifion  was  fearfully 
grotesque,  but  the  driving  sliip  and 
9ie  mysterious  company  gradually  re- 
stored its  tragic  interest.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  against  the  side,  and  heard 
the  rippling  water  that  I  coidd  not  see, 
and  flitting  through  the  mist,  with  anxi- 
ous speed,  the  figure  held  its  way. 
What  was  he  flying  ?  What  conscience 
with  relentless  sting  pricked  this  victim 
on? 

He  came  again  nearer  and  nearer  to 
me  in  his  walk.  I  recoiled  with  disgust, 
this  time,  no  less  than  terror.  But  he 
seemed  resolved  to  speak,  and,  finally, 
each  time,  as  he  passed  me,  he  asked 
single  questions,  as  a  ship  which  fires 
whenever  it  can  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  port  we 
are  bound  ?»' 


"No,"  I  replied;    Vbut  how  came 

?ou  to  take  passage  without  inquiry  ? 
'o  me  it  makes  UtUe  difference." 

**  Nor  do  I  care,"  he  answered,  when 
he  next  came  near  enough;  "I  have 
already  been  there." 

"Where?"  asked  I. 

"  Wherever  we  are  going,"  he  replied. 
"  I  have  been  there  a  great  many  tunes, 
and  oh !  I  am  very  tired  of  it." 

"  But  why  are  you  here  at  all,  then, 
and  why  don*t  you  stop  ?" 

There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  a 
hundred  conflicting  emotions  in  his  face 
as  I  spoke.  The  representative  gran- 
deur of  a  race,  which  ho  sometimes 
showed  in  his  look,  faded  into  a  glance 
of  hopeless  and  puny  despair.  His  eyes 
looked  at  me  curiously,  his  chest  heaved, 
and  there  was  clearly  a  struggle  Lq 
his  mind  between  some  lofty  and  mean 
desire.  At  times  I  saw  only  the  austere 
suffering  of  ages  in  his  strongly-carved 
features,  and  again  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  second-hand  black  hat  above 
them.  Ho  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his 
skinny  hand ;  ho  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der, as  if  calculating  whether  he  had 
time  to  speak  to  me ;  and  then,  as  a 
splendid  defiance  flashed  from  his  pierc- 
ing eyes,  so  that  I  now  know  how  Mil- 
ton's Satan  looked,  he  sidd,  bitterly, 
and  with  a  hopeless  sorrow  that  no  mor- 
tal voice  ever  knew  before : 

"  I  cannot  stop :  my  woe  is  infinite, 
like  my  sin !" — and  he  passed  into  the 
mist. 

But  in  a  few  moments  he  reappeared. 
I  could  now  see  only  the  hat,  whidi 
sank  more  and  more  over  his  fS&ee, 
imtil  it  covered  it  entirely;  and  I 
heard  a  querulous  voice,  which  seemed 
to  be  quarreling  with  itself,  for  sayinff 
what  its  instinct  and  nature  compelled 
it  to  say,  so  that  the  words  were  even 
more  appalling  than  what  it  had  said 
before : 

"  Old  shoes !  old  shoes  !*] 

I  gazed  at  the  disappeaiing  figure  in 
speechless  amazement,  and  was  Btill 
looking,  when  1  was  tapped  upon  the 
shoulder,  and,  turning  roimd,  saw  a 
German  cavalry  officer,  with  a  hea^ 
moustache,  and  a  dog-whistle  in  hu 
hand. 

"  Most  extraordinaxy  man,  your  friend 
yonder,"  said  the  officer;  "I  don't  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  in  Tuiker, 
and  yet  I  recognize  upon  his  ^Mt  m 
boots  that  I  wore  in  that  great  RoAsian 
cavalry  ohaige,  where  I  indiyidaall/ 
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rodo  down  fivo  hundred  and  thirty 
Turks,  slew  seven  hundred,  at  a  mode- 
rate computation,  by  the  mere  force  of 
my  rush ;  and,  taking  the  seven  insur- 
mountable walls  of  Constantinople  at 
one  clean  flying  leap,  rode  straight  into 
the  seraglio,  and,  dropping  the  bridle, 
cut  the  Sultan's  throat  with  my  bridle- 
hand,  kissed  the  other  to  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  and  was  back  again  within 
our  lines,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine 
with  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  Gene- 
ralissimo before  he  knew  that  I  had 
mounted.  Oddly  enough,  your  old 
friend  is  now  sporting  the  identical 
boots  I  wore  on  that  occasion." 

The  cavalry  officer  coolly  curled  his 
moustache  witli  his  fingers.  I  looked 
at  him  in  silence. 

"  Speakinff  of  boots,"  he  resumed,  "  I 
don*t  remember  to  have  told  you  of  that 
little  incident  of  the  Princess  of  the 
Crimea's  diamonds.  It  was  slight,  but 
curious.  I  was  dining  one  day  witli  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crimea,  who  always 
had  a  cover  laid  for  me  at  his  table, 
when  he  said,  in  great  perplexity, 
*  Baron,  my  boy,  I  am  in  straits.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  has  just  sent  me  word 
that  he  has  presented  me  with  two 
billions  of  pearl-of-Oman  necklaces, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  them  over, 
the  duties  are  so  heavy.'  *  Nothing 
easier,'  replied  I;  *ril  bring  them 
in  my  boots.'  'Nonsense!'  said  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crimea.  'Nonsense! 
yourself,*  replied  I,  sportively :  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  Crimea  always  gives  me 
my  joke ;  and  so  after  dinner  I  went 
over  to  Persia.  The  thing  was  easily 
enough  done.  I  ordered  a  hundred 
thousand  pairs  of  boots  or  so,  filled  them 
with  the  pearls ;  said  at  the  Custom- 
house that  they  were  part  of  my  pri- 
Tate  wardrobe,  and  I  had  left  the  blocks 
in  to  keep  them  stretched,  for  I  was 
particular  about  my  bunions.  The  offi- 
cers bowed,  and  said  that  their  own  feet 
were  tender,  upon  which  I  jokingly  re- 
marked that  I  wished  their  consciences 
were,  and  so  in  the  pleasantest  manner 
possible  the  pearl-of-Oman  necklaces 
wore  bowed  out  of  Persia,  and  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  Crimea  gave  me  three  billions 
of  them  OS  my  share.  It  was  no  trouble. 
It  was  only  ordering  the  boots,  and 
whistling  to  the  infernal  rascals  of 
Persian  shoe-makers  to  go  hang  for 
their  pay." 

I  could  reply  nothing  to  my  new 
aoquaintance,  but  I  treasured  his  stories 


to  tell  to  Prue,  and  at  length  summoned 
courage  to  ask  him  why  he  had  taken 
passage. 

"Pure  fun,"  answered  he,-  "nothing 
else  mider  the  sun.  You  see,  it  happen- 
ed in  this  way : — I  was  sitting  quietly 
and  swinging  in  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
on  tlie  very  summit  of  that  mountain, 
when  suddenly,  feeling  a  little  warm, 
I  took  a  brisk  dive  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Now  I  was  careless,  and  got 
going  obliquely,  and  with  the  force  of 
such  a  dive  I  c^)uld  not  come  up  near 
Sicily,  as  I  had  intended,  but  I  went 
clean  under  Africa,  and  came  out  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  Fortime 
would  have  it,  just  as  this  good  ship  was 
passing.  So  1  sprang  over  the  side, 
and  oflered  the  crew  to  treat  all  roimd 
if  they  would  tell  me  where  I  started 
from.  But  I  suppose  they  had  just 
been  piped  to  grog,  for  not  a  man  stiired* 
except  your  friend  yonder,  and  he  only 
kept  on  stirring." 

"  Are  you  going  far  ?"  I  asked. 

The  cavalry  officer  looked  a  little 
distiurbed.  "1  cannot  precisely  tell," 
answered  he,  "in  fact,  I  wish  I  could :" 
and  he  glanced  round  nervously  at  the 
strange  company. 

"  If  you  should  come  our  way,  Prue 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  I,  "  and  I  can  promise  you  a  warm 
welcome  from  the  children." 

"Many  thanks,"  said  the  officer, — 
and  handed  me  his  card,  upon  which  I 
read,  L«  Baron  Munchausen. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  low 
voice  at  my  side ;  and,  turning,  I  saw 
one  of  tlie  most  constant  smokers — a 
very  old  man — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
can  you  tell  me  where  I  came  from  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,"  an- 
swered I,  as  I  surveyed  a  man  with  a 
very  bewildered  and  wrinkled  face,  who 
seemed  to  be  intently  looking  for  some- 
thing. 

"Nor  where  I  am  going?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible. He  mused  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  slowly,  "  Do  you  know,  it  is 
a  very  strange  thing  that  I  have  not 
found  anybody  who  can  answer  me 
either  of  those  questions.  And  yet  I 
must  have  come  from  somewhere,"  said 
he,  speculatively — "yes,  and  I  must 
bo  gomg  somewhere,  and  I  should  really 
like  to  know  something  about  it." 

"  I  observe,"  said  I,  "  that  you  smoke 
a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  you  find  to- 
bacco clouds  your  brain  a  Uttle." 
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"Smoke!  Smoke!"  repeated  be, 
sadly,  dwelling  upon  the  words ;  **  why, 
it  all  seems  smoke  to  ma;"  and  he 
looked  wistfully  around  the  deck,  and  I 
felt  quite  ready  to  agree  with  him. 

**  May  I  ask  what  you  arc  hero  for," 
inquired  I ;  **  perhaps  your  health,  or 
business  of  some  kind  ?  although  I  was 
told  it  was  a  pleasmre  party." 

••  That's  just  it,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  only 
know  where  we  were  going,  I  might  be 
able  to  say  something  about  it  But 
where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  I  am  going  home,  as  fast  as  I  can," 
replied  I  warmly,  for  I  began  to  be  very 
uncomfortable.  The  old  man's  eyes 
half  closed,  and  his  mind  seemed  to 
have  struck  a  scent. 

•*  Isn't  that  where  I  was  going  ?  I 
believe  it  is;  I  wish  I  know;  I  think 
that's  what  it  is  called.  Where  is 
home?" 

And  the  old  man  puffed  a  prodigious 
doud  of  smoke,  in  which  he  was  quite 
lost. 

"It  is  certainly  very  smoky,"  said 
ho.  "  I  came  on  board  this  ship  to  go 
to— in  fact,  I  meant — as  I  was  saying, 
I  took  passage  for — ."  He  smoked  si- 
lently. "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  where 
did  you  say  I  was  going  ?" 

Out  of  the  mist  where  ho  had  been 
leaning  over  the  side,  and  gazing  ear- 
nestly into  the  surrounding  obscurity, 
now  came  a  pale  young  man  and  put 
hifl  arm  in  mme. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  ra- 
ther a  general  acquaintance,  and,  as 
vou  know  many  persons,  perhaps  you 
know  many  things.  I  am  young,  you 
see,  but  I  am  a  great  traveler.  1  have 
been  all  over  the  world,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  conveyances;  but,"  he  continued, 
nervously,  starting  continually,  and 
looking  round,  "I  haven't  yet  got 
abroad." 

"  Not  got  abroad,  and  yet  you  have 
been  everywhere!" 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  I  know ;"  he  replied, 
hurriedly ;  "  but  I  moan  that  I  haven't 
yet  got  away.  I  travel  consttmtly,  but 
it  does  no  good  ; — and  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  the  secret  I  want  to  know.  I 
will  pay  any  sum  for  it.  I  am  very  rich 
and  very  younrj,  and,  if  money  cannot 
buy  it,  I  will  give  as  many  years  of 
my  life  as  you  require." 

He  moved  his  hands  convulsively, 
and  his  hair  was  wet  upon  his  forehead. 
He  was  ver^  handsome  in  that  mystic 
light,  but  ms  eye  burned  with  eager- 


ness, and  his  slight,  graceful  frame 
thrilled  with  the  earnestness  of  his 
emotion.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
loved  the  boy  Antinous,  would  have 
loved  that  youth. 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  wish  to  leave 
behind?"  said  I,  at  length,  holding  his 
arm  paternally ;  "  what  do  you  wish  to 
escape  ?" 

He  threw  his  arms  straight  down 
by  liis  side,  clenched  his  hands,  and 
looked  fixedly  in  my  eyes.  The  beau- 
tiful head  was  thrown  a  little  back  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  the  wan  face  glowed 
with  yearning  desire  and  utter  aban- 
domnout  to  confidence,  so  that,  without 
his  saying  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  never 
whispered  the  secret  which  he  was 
about  to  impart  to  me.  Then,  with  a 
long  sigh,  as  if  his  life  were  exhaling, 
he  whispered, 

"  Myself." 

"Ah !  my  boy,  you  are  bound  up^n 
a  long  journey^" 

"I  know  it,"  ho  replied,  moumfullv; 
"  and  I  cannot  even  get  started.  If  I 
don't  got  off  in  this  ship,  I  fear  I  shall 
never  escape." 

His  last  words  were  lost  in  the  mist 
which  gradually  removed  him  from  my 
view. 

"  The  youth  has  been  amusing  you 
with  some  of  his  wild  fancies,  I  sun- 
pose,"  said  a  venerable  man,  who  might 
have  been  twin-brother  .of  that  snowy- 
bearded  pilot  "It  is  a  great  pity  so 
promising  a  young  man  should  be  the 
victim  of  such  vagaries." 

lie  stood  looking  over  the  side  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  added, 

"  Don't  you  tliink  we  ought  to  arrive 
soon  ?" 

"Wlicre?"  asked  I. 

"  Why,  in  Eldorado,  of  course,"  an- 
swered he.  "  The  truth  is,  I  became 
very  tired  of  that  long  process  to  find 
the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and,  although  I 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  the  last  com- 
bination which  must  infallibly  have  pro- 
duced the  medium,  I  abandoned  it  when 
I  heard  Orellana's  account,  and  found 
that  Nature  had  already  done  in  Eldo- 
rado precisely  what  I  was  trying  to  do. 
You  ^^oa^'*^  continued  the  old  man,  ab- 
stractedly, "  I  had  put  youth,  and  love, 
and  hope,  besides  a  great  many  scarce 
minerals  into  the  crucible,  and  they  all 
dissolved  slowly  and  vanished  in  vapor. 
It  was  curious,  but  they  left  no  residu- 
um except  a  litfle  ashes,  which  were 
not  strong  enough  to  make  a  lye  to  core 
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a  lame  finger.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
Orcllana  told  us  about  Eldorado  just 
in  time,  and  I  thought^  if  any  ship 
would  carry  me  there,  it  must  be  this. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  any 
one,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  such  a  hopeless 
goal  as  that  pale  young  man  yonder, 
should  have  tEiken  passage.  It  is  only 
ago,"  he  said,  slowly,  stroking  his  white 
beard,  **that  teaches  us  wisdom,  and 
persuades  us  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
escaping  ourselves ;  and,  just  as  we  are 
discovering  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  re- 
lieves our  amdety  by  pomting  the  way  to 
Eldorado." 

"  Are  we  really  going  there  !"  cusked 
I,  in  some  trepidation. 

"  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it  ?" 
replied  the  old  man.  **  Where  should 
we  be  going,  if  not  there  ?  However, 
let  us  summon  the  passengers  and 
ascertain." 

So  saying,  the  venerable  man  beckon- 
ed to  the  various  groups  that  were 
clustered,  ghost-like,  in  the  mist  that 
enveloped  the  ship.  They  seemed  to 
draw  nearer  with  listless  curiosity,  and 
Btood  or  sat  near  us,  smoking,  as  before, 
or  still  leaning  on  the  side,  idly  gazing. 
But  the  restless  figure  who  heul  first 
accosted  me  still  paced  the  deck,  flitting 
in  and  out  of  the  obscurity ;  and  as  he 
passed  there  was  the  same  mien  of  hum- 
bled pride  and  the  air  of  a  fate  of  tramo 
grandeur,  and  still  the  same  faint  odor 
of  old  clothes,  and  the  low  querulous 
cry,  **  Old  shoes !  old  shoes !" 

The  ship  dashed  on.  Unknown  odors 
and  strange  sounds  still  filled  the  air, 
and  all  the  world  went  by  us  as  we  flew, 
with  no  other  noise  than  the  low  gurg- 
ling of  the  sea  around  the  side. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  reverend  pas- 
senger for  Eldorado,  **  I  hope  there  is 
no  misapprehension  as  to  our  destina- 
tion?" 

There  was  a  general  movement  of 
anxiety  and  curiosity.  Presently  the 
smoker,  who  had  asked  me  where  he 
was  going,  said  doubtfully : 

'•  I  don't  know — it  seems  to  me — I 
mean,  I  wish  somebody  would  distinct- 
ly say  where  we  are  going." 

**  1  think  I  can  throw  a  little  light 
upon  this  subject,"  said  a  person  whom 
I  had  not  before  remarked.  lie  was 
dressed  like  a  sailor  and  had  a  dreamy 
eye.  **  It  is  very  clear  to  mo  where 
we  are  going.  I  have  been  taking 
observations  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  we  are  on  the 


eve  of  achieving  great  fame ;  and  I  may 
add,"  said  he  modestly,  **  that  my  own 
good  name  for  scientific  acumen  will  be 
amply  vindicated.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
undoubtedly  going  into  the  Hole." 

"What  hole  is  that?"  asked  M.  le 
Baron  Munchausen,  a  little  contemp- 
tuously. 

'*  Sir,  it  will  make  you  more  famous 
than  you  ever  were  before,"  replied  the 
first  speaker,  evidently  much  enraged. 

•'  I  am  persuaded  we  are  ffoing  into 
no  such  absurd  place,"  said  the  Baron, 
exasperated. 

The  sailor  with  the  dreamy  eye  was 
fearfully  angry.  He  drew  lumself  up 
stiffly  and  said : 

"  Sir,  you  lie  !" 

M.  le  Baron  Munchhausen  took  it  in 
very  good  part.  He  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand : 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  blandly,  **  that 
is  precisely  what  I  have  always  heard. 
I  am  glad  you  do  me  no  more  than  jus- 
tice, I  fully  assent  to  your  theory :  and 
I  constitute  mySelf  the  Historiographer 
of  the  Expedition.  How  soon,  after 
getting  into  the  Hole,  do  you  think  we 
shall  eetout?" 

"The  result  will  prove,"  said  the 
marine  gentleman,  handing  the  officer 
his  card,  upon  which  was  written  Cap- 
tain Symmes.  The  two  gentlemen  then 
walked  aside ;  and  the  groups  began  to 
sway  to  and  fro  in  the  haze  as  if  not 
quite  contented. 

"  Good  God,"  said  the  pale  youth, 
running  up  to  me  and  clutching  my 
arm,  "  I  cannot  go  into  any  Hole  alone 
with  myself.  I  should  die — I  should 
kill  myself.  I  thought  somebody  was 
on  board,  and  I  hoped  you  were  he, 
who  would  steer  us  to  the  Fountain  of 
Oblivion." 

»*  Very  well,  that  is  in  the  Hole,"  said 
M.  le  Baron,  who  came  out  of  the 
mist  at  that  moment,  leaning  upon  the 
Captain's  arm. 

♦»  But  can  I  leave  myself  outside  ?" 
remarked  the  youth,  nervously. 

"Certainly,"  interposed  the  old  Al- 
chemist; "you  may  be  sure  that  you 
will  not  get  into  the  Hole,  until  you  have 
left  yourself  behind." 

The  pale  young  man  grasped  liis 
hand,  and  gazed  into  his  eyes. 

"And  then  I  can  drink  and  be  happy," 
murmured  he,  as  he  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
water,  as  if  it  had  been  the  music  of  the 
Fountain  of  Oblivion. 
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•* Drink!  drink!"  said  the  smoking 
old  man.  **  Fountain !  fountain !  Why, 
I  belie vo  that  is  what  I  am  after.  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing the  Alchemist.  **  But  C€ui  you 
tell  me  if  I  am  looking  for  a  foimtain  V* 

**The  fountain  of  youth,  perhaps," 
rephed  the  Alchemist. 

**  The  very  thing !"  cried  the  smoker, 
with  a  shrill  laugh,  while  his  pipe  fell 
from  his  mouth,  and  was  shattered  upon 
the  deck,  and  the  old  man  tottered  away 
into  the  mist,  chuckling  feebly  to  him- 
self, ••  Youth !  youth !" 

"  He'll  find  that  in  the  Hole,  too," 
said  the  Alchemist,  as  he  gazed  after 
the  receding  figure. 

The  crowd  now  gathered  more  nearly 
around  us. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Alchemist,  *' where  shall  we  go,  or, 
rather,  where  are  we  going?" 

A  man  in  a  friar's  habit,  with  the 
cowl  closely  drawn  about  his  head,  now 
crossed  himself,  and  whispered : 

**  I  have  but  one  object.  I  should 
not  have  been  hero  if  I  had  not  supposed 
wo  were  going  to  find  Prestor  John,  to 
whom  I  have  been  appointed  fatiier 
confessor,  and  at  whose  court  I  am  to 
live  splendidly,  like  a  cardinal  in  Rome. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  only  agree  that 
we  shall  go  there,  you  shall  all  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  my  train  when  I  proceed 
to  be  enthroned  as  Bishop  of  Central 
Africa." 

While  he  was  speaking,  another  old 
man  came  from  the  bows  of  the  ship,  a 
figure  which  had  been  so  immovable 
in  its  place,  that  I  supposed  it  was  the 
ancient  figure-head  of  the  craft,  and 
said  in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  and  a  quaint 
accent : 

**  I  have  been  looking  for  centuries, 
and  I  cannot  see  it.  I  supposed  wo 
were  heading  for  it.  I  thought  some- 
times I  saw  the  flash  of  distant  spires, 
the  sunny  gleam  of  upland  pastures, 
the  soft  imdulations  of  purple  hills. 
Ah !  me.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  faint  low  of  cattle. 
But  I  do  not  know :  we  come  no  nearer ; 
and  yet  I  felt  its  presence  in  the  air. 
If  the  mist  would  only  lift,  wo  should 
see  it  lying  so  fair  upon  the  sea,  so 
graceful  against  the  sky.  I  fear  we 
may  have  passed  it.  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  sadly,  "  I  am  afraid  we  may  have 
k>st  the  island  of  Atlantis  for  ever." 

There  was  a  look  of  uncertainty  in 
the  throng  upon  the  deck. 


"But  yet,"  said  a  group  of  jomig 
men  in  every  kind  of  costume,  and  of 
every  country  and  time,  "we  have  a 
chance  at  the  Encantadas,  the  Enchanted 
Islands.    We  were  reading  of  them  only^ 
the  other  day,  and  the  very  style  of  the  | 
story  had  the  music  of  waves.     Hoif^ 
happy  we  shall  be  to  reach  a  land  where 
there  is  no  work,  nor  tempest,  nor  pain, 
and  we  shall  be  forever  happy." 

"  I  am  content,"  said  a  languid  youth, 
with  heavily  matted  curls ;  "  what  can 
be  better  man  this?  We  feel  every 
climate,  the  music  and  the  perfume  of 
every  zone  are  ours.  In  the  starlight 
I  woo  the  mermaids,  as  I  lean  over  the 
side,  and  no  enchanted  island  will  show 
us  fairer  forms.  I  am  content.  The 
ship  sails  on.  We  cannot  see,  but  we 
can  dream.  What  work  or  pain  have 
we  here?  I  like  the  ship;  I  like  the 
voyage;  I  like  my  company,  and  am 
content." 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  something  into 
his  mouth,  and  drawing  a  white  sub- 
stance from  his  pocket,  offered  it  to  his 
neighbor,  saying,  "  Try  a  bit  of  this 
lotus ;  you  will  find  it  very  soothing  to 
the  nerves,  and  an  infallible  remedy  for 
home-sickness." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  le  Baron 
Munchausen;  "have  no  fear.  The  ar- 
rangements are  well  made  ;  the  voyage 
has  been  perfectly  planned,  and  eadi 
passenger  will  discover  what  he  took 
passage  to  find,  in  the  Hole  into  which 
we  are  going,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  worthy  Captain." 

He  ceased,  and  silenoe  fell  upon  the 
ship's  company.  Still  on  we  swept ;  it 
seemed  a  weary  way.  The  tireless 
pedestrian  still  paced  to  and  fro,  and 
the  idle  smokers  puffed.  The  ship 
sailed  on,  and  endless  music  and  odor 
chased  each  other  throuj^h  the  mist^ 
air.  Suddenly,  a  deep  sigh  drew  urn- 
versal  attention  to  a  person  who  had 
not  yet  spoken.  He  held  a  broken 
harp  in  his  hand,  the  strings  fluttered 
loosely  in  the  air,  and  the  head  of  the 
speaker,  bound  with  a  withered  wreath 
of  laurels,  bent  over  it. 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  "I  will  not  eat 
your  lotus,  nor  sail  into  the  Hole.  No 
magic  root  can  cure  the  home-sickness 
I  feel ;  for  it  is  no  regretful  remem- 
brance, but  an  immortal  longing.  I 
have  roamed  further  than  I  thought  the 
earth  extended.  I  have  climbed  moun- 
tains ;  I  have  threaded  rivers ;  I  have 
■ailed  seas;  but  nowhere  hare  I 
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the  home  for  which  my  heart  aches. 
Ah !  my  friends,  you  look  very  weary ; 
let  us  all  go  home." 

The  pedestrian  paused  a  moment  in 
his  walk,  and  the  smokers  took  their 
pipes  from  their  mouths.  The  soft  air 
which  blew,  in  that  moment,  across  the 
deck,  drew  a  low  sound  from  the  broken 
harp  strings,  and  a  hght  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  of  the  figure-head, 
as  if  the  mist  had  lifted  for  an  instant, 
and  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lost 
Atlantis. 

**  I  really  believe  that  is  whore  I 
wish  to  go,"  said  the  seeker  of  the 
fountain  of  youth.  •*  I  think  I  would 
give  up  drinking  at  the  fountain  if  I 
could  get  there.  I  do  not  know,"  he 
murmured,  doubtfully ;  **  it  is  not  sure ; 
I  mean,  perhaps,  I  should  not  have 
strength  to  get  to  the  fountain,  even  if 
I  were  near  it." 

"  But  is  it  possible  to  get  home,"  in- 
quired the  pale  young  man.  *'  I  think  I 
Mould  be  resigned  if  I  could  get  home." 

**  Certainly,"  said  the  dry,  hard  voice 
of  Prester  John's  confessor,  as  his  cowl 
fell  a  little  back,  and  a  sudden  flush 
burned  upon  his  gaunt  face ;  "  if  there 
is  any  chance  of  home,  I  will  give  up 
the  Bishop's  palace  in  Central  Africa." 

"But,  Eldorado  is  my  home,"  in- 
terposed the  old  Alchemist. 

**  Or  is  home  Eldorado  ?"  asked  the 
poet,  with  the  withered  wreath,  turning 
toward  the  Alchemist. 

It  was  a  strange  company  and  a  won- 
drous voyage.  Here  were  all  kinds  of 
men,  of  all  times  and  countries,  pursuing 
the  wildest  hopes,  the  most  chimeric^ 
desires.  One  took  me  aside  to  request 
that  I  would  not  let  it  be  known,  but 
that  he  inferred  from  certain  signs  we 
were  nearing  Utopia.  Another  whis- 
pered gaily  in  my  ear  that  he  thought 
the  water  was  gradually  becoming  of  a 
ruby  color — the  hue  of  wine;  and  he 
bad  no  doubt  we  should  wake  in  the 
morning  and  find  ourselves  in  the  land 
of  Cockaigne.  A  third,  in  great  anxiety, 
stated  to  me  that  such  continuous  mists 
were  unknown  upon  the  ocean;  that 
they  were  peculiar  to  rivers,  and  that, 
beyond  question,  we  were  drifting  along 
some  stream,  probably  the  Nile,  and 
immediate  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
that  we  did  not  go  ashore  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountfdns  of  the  Moon.  Others 
were  quite  sure  that  we  were  in  the  way 
of  striking  the  great  southern  continent ; 
and  a  young  man,  who  gave  his  name 


as  Wilkins,  said  we  might  be  quite  at 
ease,  for  presently  some  friends  of  his 
would  come  flying  over  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands  and  tell  us  all  we  wished. 

Still  I  smelled  the  mouldy  rigging, 
and  the  odor  of  cabbage  was  strong 
from  the  hold. 

Oh !  Prue,  what  could  the  ship  be, 
in  which  such  fantastic  characters  were 
sailing  toward  impossible  bournes — cha- 
racters which  in  every  age  have  ven- 
tured all  the  bright  capital  of  life  in 
vague  speculations  and  romantic  dreams  ? 
What  could  it  be  but  the  ship  that 
haunts  the  sea  forever,  and,  with  all 
sails  set,  drives  onward  before  a  cease- 
less gale,  and  is  not  hailed,  nor  ever 
comes  to  port  ? 

I  know  the  ship  is  always  full,  I 
know  the  graybeara  still  watches  at  the 
prow  for  the  lost  Atlantis ;  and  still  the 
Alchemist  believes  that  Eldorado  is  at 
hand.  Upon  his  aimless  <juest,  the  do- 
tard still  asks  where  he  is  going,  and 
the  pale  youth  knows  that  he  shall  never 
fly  himself.  Yet  they  would  gladly  re- 
nounce that  wild  cliase  and  the  dear 
dreams  of  years,  could  they  find  what 
I  have  never  lost.  They  were  ready 
to  follow  the  poet  home,  if  he  could 
have  told  them  where  it  lay. 

I  know  where  it  lies.  I  breathe  the 
soft  air  of  the  purple  uplands  which 
they  shall  never  tread.  I  hear  the  sweet 
music  of  tlie  voices  they  long  for  in 
in  vain.  I  am  no  traveler;  my  only 
yojeige  is  to  the  office  and  home  again. 
William  and  Christopher,  John  and 
Charles  sail  to  Europe  and  the  South, 
but  I  defy  their  romantio  distances. 
When  the  spring  comes  and  the  flowers 
blow,  I  drift  through  the  year  belted 
with  summer  and  with  spice. 

With  the  changing  months  I  keep 
high  carnival  in  aU  the  zones.     I  sit  at 
home  and  walk  with  Prue,  and  if  the 
sun  that  stirs  the  sap  quickens  also  the 
wish  to  wander,  I  remember  my  fellow- 
voyagers  on  that  romantio  craft,  and 
looking  round  upon  my  peaceful  room, 
and  pressing  more  closely  the  arm  of 
Prue,  I  feel  that  I  have  reached  the 
port  for  which  they  hopelessly  sailed. 
And  when  winds  blow  fiercely  anc[  the 
night-storm  rages,  and  the  thought  of 
lost  mariners  and  of  perilous  voyages     / 
touches  the  soft  heart  of  Prue,  I  hear     > 
a  voice  sweeter  to  my  ear  than  that  of  / 
tiie  S3n:ens  to  the  tempest-tost  sailor:  - 
"  Thank  God !  Your  only  cruising  is  in 
the  Flying  Dutchman ! " 
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THE   BEASTS    OF   THE   PRAIRIES. 


HAVING,  in  former  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  treated  of  the  Fishes  and 
Birds  of  the  Prairies,  or  of  the  great 
central  plains  which  extend  from  the 
Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  say  something  of  the  beasts  of 
chase,  or  "varmints,"  as  they  are 
called  in  hunter  phrase,  the  term  em- 
bracing all  wild  animals  that  are  fol- 
lowed for  sport,  for  profit,  or  for 
extermination. 

A  gentleman  who  writes  very  plea- 
sant books  on  American  field  sports,  in- 
sists upon  restricting  the  term  game  to 
such  animals  as  are  in  England  kiUed 
for  sport.  This  is  very  well  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  sport,  being  confined  to 
the  higher  classes,  the  sportsmen  are  a 
privileged  few,  and  can  make  and  en- 
force their  own  code  of  laws;  but  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  hunters 
and  shooters  comprise  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  no  such  sporting  canons  are 
practicable.  Although,  therefore,  it  may 
be  more  strictly  in  rule  to  speak  of  **  a 
gaggle  of  geese,"  or  "  a  whiteness  of 
swans,"  or  to  call  the  male  deer  **a 
hart,"  and  the  female  **  a  hind,"  as  we 
are  directed  by  the  learned  author  above- 
mentioned,  we  much  fear  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  wisdom  will 
cry  aloud  in  the  streets  and  no  man  re- 
gard her,  and  that  the  ignorant  Yankee 
nation  will  shoot  away  at  flocks  of  geese 
and  swans  regardless  of  the  propneties 
of  language,  so  they  hit,  and  that  they 
will  none  the  less  relish  their  venison 
though  it  be  killed,  with  a  rude  disregard 
for  tne  niceties  of  woodcraft,  under  the 
names  of  buck  and  doe. 

In  fact,  the  science  of  woodcraft 
seems  to  be  essentially  Norman  and  aris- 
tocratic, and  so  wholly  opposed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  way  of  thinking,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  Americans  of  the  free  States, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  laws 
for  the  protection  of  our  game  even  in 
the  breeding  season,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  danger  that  a  few  years  will  see 
it  exterminated.  It  is  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  result  that  our  sketches  are  made, 
and  perhaps  in  the  year  1900  they  may 
possess  an  interest  wholly  wanting  now, 
as  treating  of  the  habits  of  an  extinct 
Occidentfd  Fauna. 

Thb  Bison,  or  Buffalo. — This 


animal  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  pro- 
bably before  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
roamed  over  most  of  the  continent,  as 
the  ecirly  voyagers  frequently  mention 
**  wild  bulls,"  and  there  is  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  ox  tribe  known  to  be  native. 

It  has  always  been  an  animal  of  great 
value  to  the  Indians,  furnishing  them 
with  food,  clothes,  and  dwellings;  in 
fact,  the  Indians  of  the  plains  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  bu£^o,  and 
when  he  tails  in  his  annual  migrations, 
they  are  reduced  to  starvation. 

It  is  believed  that  all  attempts  to  min- 
ffle  permanently  the  blood  of  these  desert- 
bom  cattle,  with  that  of  the  domestic 
breed,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Like 
the  offspring  of  the  red  and  white  races 
of  man,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  civihzed  or  tamed,  but  are  apt,  at 
the  first  chance,  to  take  to  the  woods 
again. 

Although  a  large  and  apparently  for- 
inidable  animal,  me  bison  seems  to  be 
inferior  in  courage  and  ferocity  to  the 
wild  cattle  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  flies 
at  the  sight  of  man,  and  although  when 
brought  to  bay  will  make  a  furious 
charge  at  the  hunter,  with  a  good  horse 
this  IS  easily  evaded,  and  so  mounted,  a 
man  can  pick  out  the  fattest  of  the  herd 
with  very  little  danger.  Indeed,  a 
scamper  among  the  buffalo  is  now  the 
common  finish  to  a  sporting  tour  in 
America,  by  the  young  gentlemen  of 
England  and  their  Boston  and  New 
Tork  imitators.  Salmon  fishing  in  Nora 
Scotia,  grouse  shooting  in  lUmois,  and 
buffalo  hunting  on  the  Plains, — all  re- 
quiring enough  pluck  to  keep  the  Cook- 
nies  out. 

The  range  of  the  buffido  is  still  very 
extensive,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  West  to  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  East; 
and  from  Texas  on  the  South  to  Lake 
Winnipec  on  the  North. 

The  Elk,  or  Wapiti. — ^This  mag- 
nificent  stag  is  to  be  found,  like  the 
buffalo,  on  the  great  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  seems  to  prefer  to 
the  timbered  country. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  standaid 
work  on  American  Mammalia.  We  have 
large  and  satisfactory  books  on  our  Or- 
nithology; something  has  been  done, 
and  more  is  doing,  on   Iohthjok)g7« 
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while  the  only  work  we  have  on  the 
quadrupeds  of  America  is  tliat  of  Dr. 
Godman,  which  is  much  behind  the 
present  state  of  science. 

The  animal  tmdor  consideration  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
large  deer  of  the  timbered  country,  the 
canboo,  and  this  last  again  with  the 
rein-deer.  The  distinctions  between 
these  species  have  been  ably  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  his  work  on 
American  Field  Sports.  The  elk  is 
domesticated  without  much  difficulty, 
and  has,  we  believe,  frequontdy  been 
trained  to  harness,  for  which  its  strength 
and  speed  are  well  adapted ;  while  its 
clean  and  graceful  limbs  and  splendid 
antlers  would  make  a  pair  of  elks,  going 
a  three-minute  gait  along  the  avenue,  a 
real  sporting  team.  To  the  parts  of  our 
country  gentlemen  the  elk  would  form 
an  appropriate  ornament,  while  their 
flesh  affords  a  delicious  venison.  The 
hunting  of  the  elk  and  cariboo  af- 
fords the  finest  sport  which  is  to  be 
had  on  this  continent.  The  watchful- 
ness and  speed  of  the  animals,  with 
their  courage  and  ferocity  when  brought 
to  bay,  render  it  anything  but  a  holiday 
recreation,  but  one  demanding  great 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  skill  with 
weapons,  as  well  as  courage  and  en- 
durance. 

The  Deer. — ^We  do  not  propose  to 
inflict  upon  the  patient  readers  of  this 
magazine  any  description  of  this  well- 
known  animal,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Columbia 
river,  but  merely  to  describe  some 
ways  of  hunting  him. 

First. — Driving  icith  Hounds,  It  is 
•usual  in  this  mode  of  hunting  deer,  to 
station  the  sportsmen  at  certain  stands 
or  passways,  where  the  deer  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  on  being  roused  by 
the  hounds.  Armed  with  a  double- 
barrel,  heavily  loaded  with  buck  shot, 
the  patient  hunter  must  remain  for 
hours  or  days  immovable  and  silent, 
waiting  for  his  game  to  be  brought  to 
him.  There  may  be  one  chance  in  six 
that  he  may  see  the  deer ;  one  in  ten  that 
the  deer  will  pass  his  stand,  and  one  in 
fifteen  that,  if  a  beginner,  ho  will  have 
presence  of  mind  to  fire;  and  one  in 
twenty  that,  if  all  the  other  chances  oc- 
cur, he  will  kill  his  game.  This  driving 
is  the  favorite  method  at  the  South, 
where  the  indolent  gentry,  wishing 
to  kill  time  and  procure  an  appetite 


without  much  exertion,  keep  negro 
hunters  and  drivers  to  do  the  work, 
while  they  sit  all  day  on  a  log,  smokinff. 
Neither  is  it  a  bad  way  for  New  YoA 
Cockneys  to  air  their  fine  London  guns 
and  shooting  jackets  on  Long  Island ; 
but,  as  to  sport,  we  really  cannot  see 
where  it  lies. 

Second. — Coursing  icith  Greyhounds, 
This  is  brilliant  sport,  superior  to  any 
hunting  in  America,  except,  perhaps,  tlie 
regular  Carolina  fox  hunting  in  the  pine 
woods.  You  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  well 
mounted,  with  your  dogs  in  the  leash. 
They  are  a  cross  between  the  grey- 
hound and  some  heavier  and  fiercer 
race,  and,  if  rights  will  run  into  and 
pull  down  a  buck  single  handed.  It 
IS  a  fine  morning  in  December,  and 
the  surface  of  tne  prairie,  blacken- 
ed with  the  autumnal  fires,  is  covered 
with  patches  of  white  frost.  The  air 
is  clear  and  bracing,  and  as  we  ride  out 
of  town  and  emerge  upon  the  open 
prairie,  our  horses,  anticipating  the 
well-known  sport,  prance  gaily  about. 
Our  company  consists  of  about  thirty 
horsemen;  some  armed  witli  pistols, 
others  with  rifles  or  double  guns.  We 
have  five  largo  half-bred  greyhoimds, 
tawny  and  brindled,  with  deep  chests 
and  strong  limbs ;  tliree  couple  of  fox- 
hounds, who  ever  and  anon  utter  their 
impatient  bay ;  two  or  three  terriers  and 
a  crowd  of  curs.  We  push  out  into  the 
prairie,  steering  south,  towards  Blue 
Island,  where  we  expect  to  find  a  herd 
of  deer.  (This  is  supposed  to  bo  in 
1840.)  On  arriving  at  the  timber,  five 
or  six  hunters,  wiw  the  dogs,  take  the 
lead,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  foUows  as 
it  best  may  through  the  timber.  We 
keep  along  through  the  grove  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  the  word  is  given 
that  deer  are  ahead,  and  we  are  desired 
to  spread  ourselves  so  as  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  grove  on  to  the  large  prairie 
south,  where  the  dogs  can  run  to  ad- 
vantage. Here  let  us  remark,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  greyhounds  run  in  the 
timSer,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  kill 
themselves  by  running  against  trees. 
Slowly  and  carefully  we  proceed,  with 
the  fox-hounds  in  advance,  their  deep 
voices  showing  the  route  we  are  to  pur- 
sue. At  length,  we  come  out  of  the  grove, 
and  spy  the  deer,  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, bounding  away  over  the  prairie 
about  a  mile  off ;  not  much  alarmed,  as 
yet,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  look 
behind  at  tiieir  pursuers. 
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"  Now,  men, "  says  our  leader, 
"spread  yourselves,  and  go!"  The 
greyhounds  are  slipped,  and  start  at 
Sill  speed,  followed  oy  the  crowd  of 
shouting  riders  and  yelling  curs.  The 
deer  take  the  alarm  at  once,  and,  after 
making  two  or  three  very  lofty  bounds, 
as  if  to  try  their  limbs,  they  set  off  at  a 
rate  which  would  seem  likely  to  carry 
them  out  of  sight,  very  soon.  We  go 
at  our  best  pace  for  about  a  mile,  when 
the  field  begins  to  grow  select.  First, 
the  big  gray,  with  the  butcher  on 
him,  gives  out,  and  a  canter  is  all  that 
can  be  got  out  of  him.  Next  the  bay 
oolt  and  the  black  mare,  hired  from  a 
livery  stable,  and  ridden  by  two  spruce 
looking  young  clerks,  are  brought  to  a 
trot,  blowing  heavily.  Now  those  three 
Germans,  ngged  out  "  en  grand  chas- 
seurs^ ^  with  guns  strapped  to  their  backs, 
game  bags  large  enough  to  hold  a  well 
grown  fawn,  and  huntmg  horns  round 
their  necks,  have  pulled  up  their  tired 
nags,  which  have  hardly  got  a  puff  in 
either  of  them,  and  proceed  with  great 
deliberation  to  light  their  pipes. 

"  Halloo !  Mike !  is  your  mare  done  ?'* 

**  Sure  and  I  have  no  call  to  them 
craturs  wid  the  horns,  and  why  would 
I  be  breaking  the  ould  mare's  heart  this 
way?"  8£iid  the  Irish  drayman,  who, 
being  of  a  sporting  turn,  and  owning  a 
nice  gray  mare  which  was  quite  fair  for  a 
quarter  race,  had  engaged  her  in  a  busi- 
ness for  which  she  was  not  quite  able. 

Five  or  six  more  begin  to  show  **  bel- 
lows to  mend,"  and  gradually  to  drop 
astern,  as  wo  get  along  into  the  prairie, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  deer  are  mak- 
ing for  the  next  grove,  some  five  miles 
further.  Wo  had  run  them  about  three 
miles  at  a  killing  pace,  when  the  state  of 
things  was  as  follows.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  behind  the  deer  are  the  grey- 
hounds, running  on  a  line  about  ten  feet 
apart,  and  evidently  gaining  on  the 
ohase.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  behind 
them  are  the  fox-hounds,  close  together, 
heads  and  tails  well  up,  with  a  breast- 
high  scent  and  a  full  cry.  Just  behind 
them  comes  Major  D.,  on  a  thorough- 
bred chestnut  horse,  who  goes  as  if  he 
could  keep  that  stride  to  the  Mississip- 
pi. Then,  side  by  side,  came  Dr.  C, 
on  a  powerful  bay  Morgan,  who  looked 
as  if  the  pace  was  a  little  too  good  for 
him,  and  tno  writer,  on  a  mare  of  the 
Major's  raising,  called  Creeping  Kate  ; 
she  was  by  his  sorrel  horse,  which  is 
directly  descended   from    Henry  and 


Eclipse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she 
can  run  a  Uttle,  though  she  is  over  ten 
years  old.  Straggling  behind  these 
come  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  mounted 
of  the  field — the  rest,  with  the  cur 
dogs,  are  nowhere. 

'*  Will  they  get  to  the  grove,  Major  ?" 
said  I.  **  Not  all  of  them,  I  reckon," 
he  replied,  turning  half  round  in  the 
saddle,  "  if  those  greyhounds  are  good 
for  anything."  "I'll  answer  for  old 
Spring,"  said  I,  "that  is  the  brindled 
dog  on  the  right ;  he  will  make  his  rush 
directly,  and  then  you  will  see  the  fur 
fly." 

Just  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  five  greyhounds  extended  their 
front  so.  as  to  bo  on  the  flanks  of  the 
flying  herd,  then  increased  their  speed, 
till  in  ten  minutes  they  were  abreast; 
then  they  began  to  close  up  with  the 
deer.  Now  Uie  chase  is  most  exciting 
— deer  and  dogs  are  both  doing  their 
best,  while  we  have  to  ply  the  spur  to 
keep  our  places  in  the  hunt.  At  this 
moment  old  Spring  makes  his  rush, 
seizes  the  big  buck  by  the  haunch  and 
capsizes  him ;  the  other  dogs  follow  his 
example,  and  the  prettiest  kind  of  a 
skirmish  ensues— deer  and  dogs  rolling 
over  in  the  snow,  kicking,  striking, 
biting,  and  growling.  Those  of  the 
deer  who  were  not  seized  by  the  grey- 
hounds scattered  in  all-  directions,  and 
Dr.  C,  pulling  up  his  not  unwilling 
horse,  got  a  double  shot  at  about  sixty 
yards.  One  ho  knocked  over  and  the 
other  he  missed.  Seeing  a  young  buck 
going  off  alone  on  a  course  wliich  would 
cross  my  track,  I  start  to  head  him  off. 
He  bears  off  to  the  right,  but  after  a 
run  of  two  hundred  yards  I  close  up 
within  twenty  yards  of  him,  and  give 
him  a  ball  fiom  my  pistol,  behind  the 
shoulder ;  he  falls,  and  I  ride  up  to  give 
him  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  have  dis- 
mounted for  the  purpose,  when  up  he 
jumps  with  his  hair  all  standing  the 
wrong  way,  and  comes  at  me.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I  have  a  loaded  pistol 
in  my  belt  with  which  I  give  him  a  ball 
through  the  brains.  Then  cutting  the 
deer's  throat,  and  having  with  some 
difliculty  persuaded  Kate  to  allow  the 
carcass  to  hang  across  her  back,  I 
mount  to  ride  in  search  of  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Tne  whole  thing  was  over,  I  soon 
saw,  as  I  approached  the  group  of 
horsemen  near  the  grove.  The  grey- 
hounds had  killed  three,  Mt^r  D.  had 
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shot  ono  with  his  pistol,  Dr.  C.  had  one, 
and  two  of  the  outsiders  had  killed  one 
each;  eight  in  all,  out  of  a  herd  of 
eleven. 

Third.— S^iZZ  Hunting.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  English  call  "  stalking,** 
and  signifies  going  forth  alone  (or,  if  at- 
tended by  a  dog,  ne  must  keep  at  heel 
till  you  have  wounded  your  game),  to 
do  battle  against  the  monarch  of  the 
woods;  to  set  man's  knowledge  and 
skill  against  the  instinct  of  the  animal. 
You  walk  slowly  and  quietly  along 
through  the  woods,  like  a  ghost,  leaving 
no  sound  of  your  footfall;  your  eyes 
glance  constantly  round ;  sometimes  for 
five  minutes  you  stand  still  in  the  shadow 
of  a  big  tree  trunk,  to  the  color  of  which 
your  dress  corresponds  so  nearly,  that^ 
when  not  in  motion,  you  are  invisible. 
A  stranger  of  an  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  on  meeting  you  m  the  forest  so 
employed,  would  take  you  for  the  spirit 
of  old  Daniel  Boone,  or  Natty  Bumpo, 
moving  West,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
settiements.  Truly  this,  and  not  ang- 
ling, is  the  **  Contemplative  Man*8  He- 
creation." 

The  object  of  all  this  spirit-like 
gliding,  gentle  reader,  is  that  you  may 
get  a  sight  of  the  deer  before  he  sees 
you.  It  is  a  question  of  precedence. 
If  the  doer  sees  you  first,  and  his  eyes 
are  quick,  he  quietly  slips  off,  and  yon 
must  glide  after  another.  If  you  get 
the  first  sight,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
what  a  pitch  of  accuracy  the  eye  may 
be  educated,  you  stand  still,  and,  Uke 
Austria,  wait  the  progress  of  events. 
If  the  deer  comes  straight  towards  you,  of 
course  the  game  is  your  own,  if  you  can 
keep  still  till  he  ^ets  within  shot.  But 
if,  as  is  most  probable,  he  takes  another 
course,  you  must  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  from  cover  to  cover,  with  the  quick- 
ness and  invisibility  of  an  owl  or  an 
Indian,  till  you  get  within  shot,  when 
your  rifle  must  do  the  rest. 

This  is  the  favorite  manner  of  hunting 
deer  in  the  Western  forests:  a  man 
needs  nothing  for  it  but  a  rifle  and  a 
good  pair  of  legs  and  eyes ;  the  latter 
especially,  for  a  near-sighted  man  can 
never  excel  at  this  sport.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  try  it,  become  so  fond  of  it 
as  to  despise  all  other  hunting.  We 
have  seen  deer  stalked,  with  great 
success,  by  means  of  a  sled  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen .  Let  the  hunters  lie  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sled  among  the  hay,  and 
let  the  driver  drive  his  team  not  dixeot- 
voL.  V. — 34 


ly  towards  the  deer,  but  round  them  in 
concentric  circles,  gradually  lessening 
in  diameter,  till  he  carries  you  within  ten 
rods  of  them".  The  writer  was  one  of  a 
party  of  four,  who  by  the  sled  dodge 
got  six  deer  in  one  morning,  and  ought 
to  have  killed  twice  as  many,  from  the 
number  of  fair  shots  we  hod. 

The  Panthek. — This,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can cats,  is  seldom  seen  upon  the  plains, 
except  when  traveling  from  one  grove 
to  another.  They  prefer  a  mountamouB 
and  broken  country. 

The  Northern  Lynx. — A  few  years 
ago  this  animal  was  rather  common 
in  Northern  Illinois,  a  specimen  hay- 
ing been  killed  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  city  of  Chicago  about  twelve 
years  since.  This  lynx  feeds  upon 
oirds,  and  other  small  animals,  and 
B^ems,  notwithstanding  its  formidable 
size,  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  easily 
killed.    It  is  sometimes  eaten. 

The  Black  Bear. — Although  the 
country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  abounds  with  these  animals, 
they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Lake,  and  then  only  as  transient 
visitors ;  they  preferring  a  heavily  tim- 
bered country,  which  furnishes  them 
with  more  food  and  shelter  than  they 
can  get  on  the  prairies. 

We  have  always  thought  that  there 
was  something  more  human  about  the 
bear  than  the  other  prowlers  of  the 
woods ;  and  so  think  tiie  Indians,  who 
call  him  '*  brother,**  and  when  they  kill 
him  for  food,  or  from  a  desire  to  ap- 
propriate his  thick  overcoat,  generally 
apologize  to  him  for  the  liberty,  and  at- 
tribute it  solely  to  their  necessities. 
Like  man,  the  black  bear  is  omnivo- 
rous, though  he  prefers  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  seldom  meddling  with  the  sheep 
or  hogs  if  he  can  get  berries  or  mast. 
He  is  not  agressive  in  his  temper,  but 
likes  his  share  of  the  road,  and  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  crowded.  In- 
stead of  roving  about  the  country  in 
winter,  mad  with  cold  and  hunger,  Uke 
the  ferocious  and  disreputable  wolf,  our 
bear  snugly  stows  himself  away  in  his 
den  and  sleeps  till  spring.  He  is  an 
excellent  boxer,  and,  in  a  ring  fight, 
would  puzzle  the  best  shoulder-hitter 
in  New  York  to  touch  him,  while  a 
wipe  from  his  paw   would  take   the 
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conceit  out  of  Hyer  or  Yankee  Sulli- 
yan.  There  are  many  bear  stories  about, 
but  the  following,  by  an  old  Hoosier,  is 
one  of  the  best  we  remember : 

"When  I  came  into  this  neck  of 
woods,  about  twenty  years  back,  there 
was  a  powerful  chance  of  *  Bar'  yer. 
Many  is  the  good  hide  I've  shucked  off 
the  varmints,  and  many  a  jar  of  ile  I've 
toted  down  to  Lar  Fyett,  for  the  pot- 
tecaries,  and  me  and  my  old  woman  al- 
ways all'owed  that  bar  meat  did  stick  to 
the  ribs  better  than  hog.  I  was  goin' 
to  tell  you  of  her  scrape  with  the  old 
he  bar.  It  was  in  the  spring,  airly, 
one  day,  when  I  was  away  in  the  tim- 
ber with  the  boys,  mauling  rails,  that 
the  sarcumstance  happened,  which  made 
me  laugh  powerful,  I  tell  ye.  The  old 
woman  was  alone  in  the  cabin,  trying 
out  some  pork  fat,  say  near  sundown, 
when  this  old  he,  traveling  through  the 
timber,  smelt  the  fat  I  reckon,  for  he 
olim  the  fence  and  came  snuffing  round 
the  cabin.  We  had  both  the  guns  with 
us  in  the  woods,  or  the  old  woman 
wouldn't  have  avsked  no  favors ;  but  as 
she  had  no  shootin'  iron,  she  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  bar  seein'  he  couldn't 
get  in  at  the  door,  he  clim  up  the  logs 
and  got  to  the  ruff,  so  as  to  come  down 
the  chimbley,  bein'  just  naterally  bound 
to  have  that  pork  fat.  So,  as  he  came 
backing  down  the  chimbley,  bar  fashion, 
my  old  woman,  she  jumps  to  the  bed 
and  heaves  an  armful  of  straw  on  the 
fire.  You  may  believe  that  and  the  fat 
blazed  considerable,  and  so  did  the  bar's 
posteriums,  and  the  way  that  old  he 
went  up  the  chimbley  wasn't  slow.  He 
just  made  a  bee  line  for  the  timber,  and 
never  said  another  word  about  pork  fat. 
And  that's  the  way  my  woman,  she  tar- 
rified  the  bar,  and  kinder  skortched  his 
britches." 

The  Grizzly  Bear. — If  the  last 
mentioned  bear  is  sometimes  a  joker, 
the  grizzly  bear  is  not,  being  the  most 
powerful  and  ferocious  beast  on  this 
continent,  and,  as  is  thought  by  those 
competent  to  judge,  equally  formidable 
with  the  tiger  or  the  lion  of  the  African 
deserts.  This  bear  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  his  range  is  about  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  his 
favorite  food,  the  buffalo,  is  to  be  found. 

The  chase  of  this  animal  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  for,  beside  his  enor- 
mous strength  and  ferocity,  which 
generally  prompt  him  to  attack  rather 


than  avoid  mankind,  he  is  so  cased  in 
thick  skin  and  muscles  like  cordage, 
that  a  shot,  except  through  the  heart  or 
brain,  seldom  makes  any  impression. 
Then  the  skull  is  so  thick  and  so  formed, 
that  a  bullet,  unless  entering  through 
the  eye,  is  apt  to  be  flattened  or 
glanced  off.  Liewis  and  Clark,  who 
met  with  this  bear  in  their  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Oregon,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  first  described 
him,  tell  us  of  several  instances  where 
the  grizzly  bear  fought  furiously  with 
two  or  three  shots  trough  the  heart, 
and  they  found  them  by  far  more  for- 
midable than  the  Indians.  And  we 
know  that  the  kiUing  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  the  greatest  possible  exploit 
for  an  Indian,  and  stamps  him  at  once 
as  a  great  brave. 

The  mountain  men  and  trappers, 
however,  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
grizzly  bear,  single  handed,  and  with 
rifle  and  knife  generally  **  get  his  meat," 
which  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  can  be 
found  at  the  eating  houses  in  California. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tables  are 
.turned,  and  the  bear,  " equal  to  either 
fortune,"  turns  out  the  eater,  and  not 
the  eaten. 

The  Badger. — This,  a  plantigrade 
cousin  of  the  Bear  family,  is  found  on 
the  Western  plains.  It  much  resem- 
bles in  appearance  the  European  Badger, 
though  tnere  are  said  to  bo  organic 
diffe^nces  between  them.  It  Jives 
in  holes  in  the  grotmd,  from  which 
it  seldom  issues  forth  by  day.  It 
fights  desperately  when  assailed  by 
man  or  dog,  and,  being  protected  by  a 
skin  of  great  thickness,  is  not  eaaly 
killed. 

Wisconsin  has  taken  the  badger  for 
its  emblem  or  '*  totem,"  as  the  £dian8 
call  it,  as  Michigan  has  assumed  the 
wolverine ;  and  we  think  that  the  former 
has  the  advantage,  the  badger  being  a 
more  honest  and  respectable  animal  than 
the  wolverine,  which  is  a  sort  of  pirate 
of  the  woods,  lying  in  wait  for  defense- 
less deer,  which  he  pounces  upon  by 
stealth,  and  esteeming  it  to  be  his  mani- 
fest destiny  to  eat  up  all  the  pigs  and 
sheep  that  come  in  his  way.  We 
advise  the  Michigan  people  to  drop 
the  wolverine,  and  assume  the  bear, — 
a  decent  beast  that  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  Wolf. — Of  tiiis  animal  we  hare 
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three  species,  the  large  Gray  Wood 
Wolf,  the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Prairie 
Wolf.  The  first  is  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous animal  everywhere,  though  in  this 
region  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  so  formidable  to  uie  human  race  as 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  and  East- 
em  States.  This  may  arise  from  the 
abundance  of  his  favorite  food,  yenison, 
in  the  West,  so  that  he  is  not  often  driven 
by  hunger  to  attack  mankind,  which  he 
always  avoids  doing  if  possible,  being 
a  cowardly  brute,  uiat  dislikes  a  fair 
fight. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  gray  wolf  was 
abundant  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  being  driven  back 
by  the  approach  of  man,  trapped  and 
hunted,  ana,  more  than  all,  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  they  are  now  confined  to 
the  heavy  timber  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  bottoms,  and  some  of  the 
large  groves  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Though  cowardly,  they  fight  des- 
perately when  cornered  or  wounded,  and 
we  were  told  by  a  htmter,  that  having 
oaught  a  gray  wolf  in  a  trap,  the  beas^ 
wifli  the  heavy  trap  hanging  to  one  foot, 
actually  whipped  a  pack  of  ten  or 
twelve  good  dogs,  several  of  which  were 
kiUed  or  wounded  in  the  fray. 

We  recollect  several  years  ago,  while 
traveling  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin, in  a  very  severe  winter,  when 
the  wolves  were  unusually  bold,  witness- 
ing an  amusing  scene.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  the  vicinity 
were  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern, 
which  was  near  a  heavy  tract  of 
timber,  when  about  midnight  the  wolves 
were  heard  howling  near  the  house.  Two 
of  the  youths,  valiant  with  whisky, 
seized  clubs  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 
We  all  went  to  the  door  to  see  the  fun, 
and  by  the  bright  light  of  the  moon  we 
could  see  the  young  heroes  pursue  the 
wolves  to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  shout- 
ing and  brandisning  their  sticks  in  a 
manner  very  valiant  to  behold.  Sud- 
denly, however,  their  charge  be- 
came a  halt,  the  halt  a  retreat,  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  a  most  decided  and 
ifipaominious  flight.  The  wolves,  five  or 
SIX  in  number,  (and  they  did  loom  up 
lar^e  in  the  moonlight,)  pursued  the 
fugitives  a  short  distance  towards  the 
house,  but  were  turned  back  by  a  shot 
fired  at  them  from  the  door.  It  seems 
that  the  wolves  had  retreated,  and 
drawn  the  young  men  into  an  ambush. 
The  howl  of  the  wolf  is  one  of  the 


most  frightful  sounds  that  a  novice  can 
hear  in  the  woods.  Wo  were  once 
camping  out  in  Iowa  in  winter,  some 
seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  at  that  time  beyond  the  frontier.  It 
was  midnight,  and  all  the  party  were 
asleep  except  two  of  us,  who  sat  by  the 
camp  fire  at  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
smoking,  and  spinning  long  yams,  when 

*'  At  onc«  there  rose  lo  wild  a  jell, 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  flenda  from  hearen  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  ciyof  helL" 

The  whole  air  seemed  filled  with  the 
vibrations  of  that  infe/nal  sound.  Ko- 
tJbing  could  be  seen  within  the  circle  of 
liffht  made  by  our  fire,  but  outside 
of  it  all  the  wolves  in  Iowa  seemed 
to  be  seated  open-mouthed  and  vocal. 
Not^  being  used  to  such  diabolical 
music,  we  allow  we  were  badly  scared. 
For  the  first  time  we  knew  what  it  meant 
to  have  our  hair  stand  on  end.  Our 
horses  broke  loose,  and  crowded  into  the 
camp  for  protection,  and  the  dogs  ran 
between  our  le^s.  Our  companion,  who 
was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  replied  to 
the  howl  with  another  nearly  as  loxi£f- 
drawn  and  as  devilish  as  that  of  the 
wolves  themselves,  which  produced  a 
rejoinder  from  the  hairy  outsiders.  This 
lasted  for  about  five  minutes,  when  our 
friend  seized  his  rifle  and  fired  it  at  ran- 
dom into  the  howling  circle.  Instantly 
all  was  still,  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
them  that  night,  though  they  continued 
to  prowl  about  our  camp  for  some 
days. 

The  black  wolf  is  by  some  naturalists 
supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
gray  species,  but  we  think  there  is  good 
reason  to  mark  him  as  a  distinct  sort. 
The  hunters  who  are  familiar  with  this 
wolf,  consider  him  as  a  more  formidable 
animal  than  the  gray.  They  roam 
singly,  and  are  rarely  met  with  any- 
where. The  last  black  wolf  that  we  have 
heard  of  was  killed  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  five  years  ago. 
He  had  the  boldness  to  take  a  calf  out 
of  a  farm  yard  at  midday,  which  raised 
the  neighborhood  upon  him. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  about  the  size 
of  a  setter  dog,  thouc^h  more  power- 
fully made,  and  resembling  a  good  deal, 
in  appearance  and  habits,  the  European 
jackall.  He  is  exclusively  a  native 
American  species,  though  £ur  from  be- 
ing a  **Know  Nothing."  His  range 
formerly  extended  to  Lake  Michigan, 
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on  the  East,  bat  in  the  settled  parts  of 
Illinois  he  has  become  rare.  They  are 
swift  of  foot,  live  in  barrows  like  the 
fox,  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  much  less 
afraid  of  man  than  the  other  wolves. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  an  attack  by 
prairie  wolves  upon  the  human  family 
or  the  larger  domestic  animals,  though 
they  are  very  destructive  to  hogs  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  kinds 
of  game.  Before  the  settlement  of  Illinois 
by  the  whites,  the  prairie  wolves  made 
great  havoc  among  the  grouse,  trailing 
me  hens  to  the  nest  with  the  unerring 
nose  of  the  pointer,  when  mother  ana 
eggs  would  disappear  in  the  capacious 
maw  of  the  destroyer.  The  birds  were 
observed  to  increase  rapidly  wherever 
the  wolves  were  driven  out. 

On  the  extensive  prairies  about  Chi- 
oaffo,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  these 
aaunals  abounded,  great  sport  was  had 
in  hunting  them  with  nounds  and 
mounted  men.  Thirty  or  forty  riders, 
armed  with  guns,  pistols^  or  dubs,  at- 
tended by  all  the  dogs  in  town,  a  motlly 
ooUeotion  of  greyhounds,  fox-hounds, 
terriers,  bulldogs,  and  curs ;  anything, 
in  short,  that  could  fight  or  run,  would 
sally  forth  over  the  frozen  prairie. 
Some  wolves  would  be  started  from  the 
long  grass  and  weeds,  and  a  dozen  se- 
parate runs  would  be  goinff  on  at  once. 
The  only  dogs  which  could  outrun  the 
wolves  were  the  greyhounds,  but  these, 
and,  if  of  pure  blood,  were  not  suffici- 
ently powerful  and  fierce  to  kill  them. 
Their  game  was  to  run  against  the  wolf, 
at  full  speed,  generally  giving  him  a  fall. 


and  80  retarding  his  progress  till  the 
slower  and  stronger  dogs  could  oome 
up.  This  wolf  fights  desperately  when 
at  bay,  and  few  dogs  like  to  attack  him 
single  handed. 

A  bulldog  or  bull-terrier,  which  grap- 
ples them  at  once,  regardless  of  their 
terrible  snap,  kills  them  easily.  A 
large  and  powerful  dog,  bred  between 
the  greyhound  and  some  large  and  cou- 
rageous breed,  proved  very  useful, 
having  speed  enough  to  run  the 
wolf  down,  and  strength  and  courage 
to  finish  him.  One  m  particular  we 
remember,  as  the  hero  of  these  hnnts. 
He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  stand- 
ing twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  tawny  ooloted,  like  a 
lion,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  a  set  of 
legs  which  would  carry  him  up  to  wolf 
or  deer  in  a  mile's  run.  He  would  seiie 
the  wolf  by  the  back,  and  throw  him 
dear  from  the  ground,  and  such  was 
his  strength  and  activity,  that,  thou^ 
he  has  kDled  five  or  six  wolves  in  a  day, 
he  was  rarely  hurt  A  deer  he  would 
seize  by  the  nose  or  the  haunch,  and 
throw  him,  then  instantly  grapple  him 
by  the  throat,  and  at  these  times  it  was 
very  unsafe  for  any  one  but  his  master  to 
come  between  him  and  his  prey,  for  he 
feared  neither  man  nor  beast. 

Sometimes  a  well-mounted  man  would 
run  down  and  kill  a  wolf  with  pistol 
or  club,  the  varmint  dying  mute,  but 
fiercely  snapplog  to  d^e  last.  The 
horses  came  soon  to  enjoy  the  diase, 
and  some  of  them  would  strike  the 
wolf  with  their  fore  feet,  in  very  genu- 
ine style. 
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AN  individual,  masked  under  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Sam,  furnishes  just 
now  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the 
pabulum  wherewith  certain  legislators 
and  ioumalists  are  fed.  Whether  he  is  a 
mythical  or  real  personage, — a  Magus 
or  a  monkey, — ^nooody  seems  to  know, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  regkrd  him  as 
real,  because  of  his  ^ner^  acceptance 
among  Dolgetty  poUUcians,  and  because 
of  the  irresistible  merriment  his  occa- 
sional '* coming  down"  on  something 
or  other  affords  the  newspapers.  We 
saw  a  paunchy  old  gentleman  the  other 
day,  with  a  face  like  the  sun,  only  more 
red  and  blue  and  spotty,  and  a  dismally 
wheezy  voice,  who  came  near  being 
carried  off  with  a  ponderous  apopleo- 
tio  chuckle,  which  seized  him  when 
somebody  casually  observed  that  "  Sam 
was  pitching  into  the  police,"  and  he 
was  only  reheved  from  tne  fatal  conse- 
quences, bj  a  scries  of  desperate  move- 
ments, which  resembled  those  of  a  sev- 
enty-four getting-under-way  again  after 
the  sudden  stroke  of  a  typhoon.  Now, 
if  Sam  was  not  imquestionably  a  real 
personage,  and  this  old  gentleman  im- 
questionably  a  real  disciple  of  his,  wo 
are  at  a  loss  to  accoxmt  for  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  thus  exhibited. 

But  whether  real  or  mythical,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  raise  our  ad- 
miration of  Sam  to  the  popular  pitch. 
After  due  and  diligent  inquiry,  we  have 
arrived  at  only  a  moderate  estimate  of 
his  qualities.  In  fact,  considering  the 
mystery  in  which  he  shrouds  his  ways, 
we  are  disposed  to  beUevo  that  he  is 
more  of  a  Jerry  Sneak  than  a  hero. 
The  assumption  of  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  any  one,  naturally  starts  our  sus- 
picions. We  cannot  see  why  he  should 
resort  to  it,  if  he  harbors  only  just 
or  generous  designs.  We  associate 
darkness  and  night  with  things  that  are 
foul,  and  we  admire  the  saying,  that 
twilight  even,  though  a  favorite  with 
lovers,  is  also  favorable  to  thieves. 
Schemes  which  shrink  from  the  day, 
which  skulk  behind  comers,  and  wrig- 
gle themselves  into  obscure  and  crooked 
places,  are  not  the  schemes  we  love  at 
a  venture.  And  all  the  veiled  prophets, 
we  apprehend,  are  very  much  like  that 
one  we  read  of  in  the  palace  of  Merou, 
who  hid  his  face,  as  ne  pretended  to 
his  admirers,  because   its    brightness 


would  strike  them  dead,  but  in  reality 
because  it  was  of  an  ugliness  so  mon- 
strous, that  no  one  coiidd  look  upon  it 
and  Uve. 

There  is  an  utterance,  however,  im- 
puted to  this  impervious  and  oracular 
Sam,  which  we  cordially  accept.  He  is 
said  to  have  said  that  '*  America  belongs 
to  Americans" — just  as  his  immortal 
namesake,  Sam  Patch,  said  that  **  some 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others" 
— and  we  thank  him  for  the  concession. 
It  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good, — as  the  logical  Touchstone  would 
have  exclaimed, — ^provided  you  put  a 
proper  meaning  to  it. 

What  is  America,  and  who  are  Ameri- 
cans ?  It  all  depends  upon  that,  and, 
accordingly  as  you  answer,  will  the 
phrase  appear  very  wise  or  very  foolish. 
If  you  are  determined  to  consider  Ame- 
rica as  nothing  more  than  the  two  or 
three  million  square  miles  of  dirt,  in- 
cluded between  the  Granite  Hills  and 
the  Pacific,  and  Americans  as  those 
men  exclusively  whose  bodies  happened 
to  be  fashioned  from  it, — we  fear  that 
you  have  not  penetrated  to  the  real 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  terms. 
The  soul  of  a  muck-worm  may  very 
naturally  be  contented  with  identifying 
itself  with  the  mould  from  which  it  is  - 
bred,  and  into  which  it  will  soon  be  re- 
solved, but  the  soul  of  a  man,  unless 
we  are  hugely  misinformed,  claims  a 
loftier  origin  and  looks  forward  to  a 
nobler  destiny. 

America,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
embraces  a  complex  idea.  It  means, 
not  simply  the  soil  with  its  coal,  cotton 
and  com,  but  the  nationality  by  which 
tiiat  soil  is  occupied,  and  the  political 
system  in  which  such  occupants  are  or- 
ganized. The  soil  existed  long  before 
Vespucci  gave  it  a  name, — as  long 
back,  it  may  be,  as  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together, — ^but  the  troe 
America,  a  mere  chicken  still,  dates 
from  the  last  few  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  picked  its  shell  for  the  first 
time  amid  the  cannon-volleys  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  gave  its  first  peep  when  the 
old  State-House  Bell  at  Philadelphia 
rang  out  "  liberty  to  all  the  land."  Be- 
fore that  period,  the  straggling  and  de- 
pendent colonies  which  were  Here  were 
the  mere  spawn  of  the  older  nations, — 
the  eggs  and  embryos  of  Ameiica»  bat 
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not  the  fun  fledged  bird.  It  was  not 
until  the  political  constitution  of  '89 
had  been  accepted  by  the  people  that 
America  attained  a  complete  and  dig- 
tinctive  existence,  or  that  she  was  able 
— continuing  the  figure  with  which  we 
began — to  spread  her  **  sheeny  vans," 
and  shout  a  cock-a-doodle  to  the  sun. 

It  would  be  needless,  at  this  day,  to 
state  what  are  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples of  that  political  existence.  They 
have  been  pronounced  ten  thousand 
times,  and  resumed  as  often  in  the  simple 
formula  which  eveir  school-boy  knows 
— ^the  government  of  the  whole  people  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  In  other 
words,  America  is  the  democratic  re- 
public—not the  government  of  the  people 
by  a  despot,  nor  by  an  oligarchy,  nor 
by  any  class  such  as  the  red-haired  part 
of  tiie  inhabitants,  or  the  blue-eyed  part ; 
nor  yet  a  government  for  any  other  end 
than  the  good  of  the  entire  nation — but 
the  democratic  republic,  pure  and  simple. 
This  is  the  political  organism  which  in- 
dividualizes us,  or  separates  us  as  a  liv- 
ing unity  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  this,  of  course,  would  be  too  ele- 
mentary to  be  recounted  in  any  mature 
discussion,  if  recent  events  had  not 
made  it  necessary  to  an  adequate  answer 
of  our  second  question — ^who,  then,  are 
Americans  ?  Who  constitute  the  people 
in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  America 
.  are  to  be  deposited  ? 

The  fashionable  answer  in  these  times 
is  '*  the  natives  of  this  Continent,  to  be 
sure !"  But  let  us  ask  again,  in  that 
case,  whether  our  old  friends  Uncas  and 
Chingachgook,  and  Kag-ne-ga-bow- 
wow — whether  Walk-in-the-water,  and 
Talking- snake,  and  Big-yellow-thunder, 
are  to  be  considered  Americans  par-ex- 
cellence? Alas,  no!  for  they,  poor 
fellows!  ore  all  trudging  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  soon  their  red  and 
dusky  figures  will  have  faded  in  the 
darker  shadows  of  the  night!  Is  it, 
then,  the  second  generation  of  natives — 
they  who  are  driving  them  away — who 
compose  exclusively  the  American  fami- 
ly? You  say,  yes;  but  we  say,  no! 
Because,  if  America  be  as  we  have 
shown,  more  than  the  soil  of  America, 
we  do  not  see  how  a  mere  cloddy  deri- 
Totion  from  it  entitles  one  to  the  name 
of  American.  Clearly,  that  title  cannot 
enure  to  us  from  the  mere  argillaceous 
or  silicious  compounds  of  our  bodies — 
clearly,  it  descends  from  no  vegetable 
ancestry — and  it  must  disdain  to  trace 


itself  to  that  simple  relationship  to 
physical  nature  which  we  chance  to 
enjoy,  in  common  with  the  skunk,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  catamoxmt  All 
these  are  only  the  natural  productions 
of  America — excellent,  no  doubt,  in  their 
several  ways — but  the  American  man  is 
something  more  than  a  natural  product, 
boasting  a  moral  or  spiritual  genesis ; 
and  referring  his  birth-right  to  the  im- 
mortal thoughts,  which  are  the  soul  of 
his  institutaons,  and  to  the  divine  affec- 
tions, which  lift  his  politics  out  of  the 
slime  of  state-craft,  into  the  air  of  great 
humanitary  purposes. 

The  real  American,  then,  is  he — no 
matter  whether  his  corporeal  chemistiy 
was  first  ignited  in  Kamschatka  or  the 
moon — who,  abandoning  every  other 
country  and  forswearing  every  other 
allegiance,  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to 
the  ^and  constituent  ideas  of  the  Be- 
pabhc — ^to  the  impulses  and  ends  in 
which  and  by  which  alone  it  subsists. 
K  he  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
— ^if  he  produces  evidence  of  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  relations  he  undertakes 
— ^if  he  has  resided  in  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  long  enough  to  eaten  its 
genuine  spirit — then  is  he  an  American, 
in  the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Or,  if  not  an  American,  pray  what  is 
he?  An  Englishman,  a  German,  ao 
Irishman,  he  can  no  longer  be  ;  he  has 
cast  the  slough  of  his  old  political  rela- 
tions forever ;  he  has  asserted  his  sacred 
right  of  expatriation  (which  the  United 
States  was  tne  first  of  nations  to  sanction) 
or  been  expatriated  by  his  too  ardent 
love  of  the  cause  which  the  United 
States  represcnte;  and  ho  can  never 
.return  to  the  ancient  fold.  It  would 
spurn  him  more  incontinently  than  pow- 
der spurns  the  fire.  He  must  become, 
then,  either  a  wanderer  and  a  nonde- 
scrij^t  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  be 
received  into  our  generous  republican 
arms.  It  is  our  habit  to  say  that  wo 
know  of  no  race  no/ creed,  but  the  race 
of  man  and  the  creed  of  democracy,  and 
if  he  appeals  to  us,  as  a  man  and  a  de- 
mocrat, there  is  no  alternative  in  the 
premises.  AVe  must  either  deny  his 
claims  altogether— deny  that  he  is  a  son 
of  Gk)d  and  our  brother— or  else  we  must 
incorporate  him,  in  due  season,  into  the 
household.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
offer  him  shelter  from  the  rain — ^not 
enough  that  wo  mend  his  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness — not  enough  that 
we  replenishms  wasted  midriff  with  ba- 
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oon  and  hominy,  and  open  to  his  pal- 
sied hands  an  opportunity  to  toil.  Those 
are  commendable  charities,  but  they  are 
Buch  charities  as  any  one,  not  himself  a 
bnite,  would  willingly  extend  to  a  horse 
found  astray  on  the  common.  Shall 
we  do  no  more  for  our  fellows  ?  Have 
we  discharged  our  whole  duty,  as  men 
to  men,  when  wo  have  avouched  the 
sympathies  we  would  freely  render  to  a 
oat  ?  Do  we,  in  truth,  recognize  their 
daims  at  all,  when  we  refuse  to  confess 
that  higher  nature  in  them,  whereby 
alone  they  are  men,  and  not  stocks  or 
animals  1  More  than  that :  do  we  not, 
by  refusing  to  confess  a  man's  manhood, 
in  reality  heap  him  with  the  heaviest 
injury  it  is  in  our  power  to  inflict,  and 
wound  him  with  the  bitterest  insult  his 
spirit  can  receive  ? 

We  con  easily  conceive  the  justness 
with  which  an  alien,  escaping  to  our 
shores  from  the  oppressions  of  his  own 
country,  or  voluntarily  abandoning  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  life,  might  reply 
to  those  who  receive  him  hospitably, 
but  deny  him  political  association: — 
**  For  jour  good  will,  I  thank  you — for 
the  privilege  of  toiling  against  the  grim 
inclemencies  of  my  outcast  and  natural 
condition,  which  you  offer,  I  thank  you 
—for  the  safeguard  of  your  noble  pub- 
lic laws,  I  thank  you;  but  the  blessed 
God  having  made  me  a  maq,  as  well  as 
you— when  you  refuse  me,  like  the 
semi-barbarians  of  Sparta,  all  civil  life — 
when,  with  Jewish  exolusiveness,  you 
thrust  me  out  of  the  holy  temple,  as  a 
mere  proselyte  of  the  gate — your  in- 
tended kindnesses  scum  ovef  with  ma- 
lignity, and  the  genial  wine-cup  you 
proffer,  brims  with  wormwood  and 
gall." 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  kind  of 
outcry  with  which  such  reasoning  is 
usually  met.  We  know  in  what  a  vari- 
ety  of  tones, — from  the  vulgar  growl 
of  the  pot-house  pugilist  to  the  mina- 
tory shriek  of  the  polemic,  frenzied 
with  fear  of  the  Scarlet  Lady, — it  is 
proclaimed  that  all  foreign  infusions 
into  our  life  are  venomous,  and  ought 
to  be  vehemently  resisted.  Nor  do  we 
mean  to  deny  the  right  of  every  com- 
munity to  protect  itself  from  hurt, 
even  to  the  forcible  extrusion,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  ingredients  which  threaten 
its  damage.  But  that  necessity  must 
be  most  distinctly  proved.  The  case 
must  be  one  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  an  absolute  case  of  self- 


defense.  Now,  there  is  no  such  over- 
ruling necessity  with  us,  as  to  compel 
either  the  exclusion,  or  the  extrusion, 
of  our  alien  residents.  They  are  not 
such  a  violent  interpolation,  as  when 
grains  of  sand,  to  use  Coleridge's  figure, 
have  got  between  the  shell  and  the  flesh 
of  the  snail, — that  they  will  kill  us  if  we 
do  not  put  them  out  and  keep  them  out. 
A  prodigious  hue  and  cry  aj^ainst  them 
wakes  we  echoes  of  the  vicinage  just 
now,  such  as  is  raised  when  a  pack  of 
hungry  foxes  stray  into  the  honest  hen- 
roost, but  the  clamor  is  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  occasion*  The  foxes 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  preda- 
cious as  they  are  imagined  to  be,  and 
there  is  no  such  danger  of  them  for  the 
future  that  we  need  to  be  transfixed 
with  fright,  or  scamper  away  in  a  stcun- 
pede  of  panic  terror.  The  evils  which 
our  past  experience  of  Naturalization 
has  made  known  to  us, — for  there  are 
some — are  not  unmanageable  evils,  re- 
quiring a  sudden  and  spasmodic  remedy, 
and  menacing  a  disastrous  overthrow 
unless  they  are  instantly  tackled.  The 
most  of  them  are  like  the  other  evils 
of  our  social  condition, — mere  incidents 
of  an  infantile  or  transitional  state,— of 
a  life  not  yet  arrived  at  full  maturity — 
and  will  be  worked  off  in  the  regular 
course  of  things.  At  any  rate,  they 
solicit  no  headstrong,  desperate  assault ; 
only  a  consciousness  of  what  and  where 
our  real  strength  is,  and  patient  self- 
controL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fixed  con- 
viction of  ours,  in  respect  to  this  whole 
subject  of  aliens, — that  there  is  much 
less  danger  in  accepting  them,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  than  there 
would  be  in  attempting  to  keep  them 
out.  In  the  latter  case,  by  separating 
them  from  the  common  life  of  the  com- 
munity,— making  them  amenable  to 
laws  for  which  they  are  yet  not  respon- 
sible,— ^taxing  them  for  the  support  of 
a  government  in  which  they  are  not 
represented,— calling  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  defense  when  they  have 
no  real  country  to  defend, — we  should 
in  effect  erect  them  into  a  distinct  and 
subordinate  class,  on  which  we  had 
fastened  a  very  positive  stigma,  or  deg- 
radation. How  lamentable  and  inevit- 
able the  consequences  of  such  a  social 
contrast ! 

The  reader,  doubtless,  has  often  seen 
a  wretched  oak  by  the  way-side,  whose 
trunk  b  all  gnarled  and  twisted  into 
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koots ;  or  he  may  have  passed  through 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  where  beauti- 
fal  human  bodies  are  eaten  with  ulcers 
and  sores ;  or  he  may  have  read  of  the 
Pariahs  of  India,  those  vile  and  ver- 
minous outcasts,  who  live  in  hovels  away 
ftom  the  cities,  and  prey  on  property 
like  rats  and  weasels ;  or,  again,  chance 
may  have  led  him  through  the  Jews' 
quarters,  the  horrid  ghettos  of  the  old 
continental  towns,  where  squalor  accom- 
panies ineffable  crime ;  or,  finally,  his 
mquiries  may  have  made  him  famihar 
with  the  free  blacks  of  his  own  coimtry, 
with  their  hopeless  degradations  and 
miseries!  Well,  if  these  experiences 
have  been  his,  he  has  discerned  in  them 
the  exponents — ^in  some,  the  symbols, 
and  in  others,  the  actual  effects — of  the 
terrible  spirit  of  exclusion,  when  it  is 
worked  out  in  society.  For,  it  is  a  uni- 
rersal  truth,  that  whatever  thing  enjoys 
but  a  partial  participation  of  the  hfo 
to  which  it  generically  belongs,  gets, 
to  the  extent  of  the  deprivation,  dis- 
eased. It  is  also  as  universal  a  truth, 
that  the  spread  of  that  disease  will, 
Booner  or  later,  aflfect  the  more  living 
members.  Make  any  class  of  men,  for 
instance,  an  exception  in  society;  set 
tiiem  apart  in  a  way  which  shall  exclude 
them  n:om  the  more  vital  circulations 
of  that  society ;  place  them  in  relations 
which  shall  breed  in  them  a  sense  of 
alienation  and  of  degradation  at  the  same 
time — and  they  must  become  either 
blotches  or  parasites,  which  corrupt  it ; 
or  else  a  band  of  conspirators,  more  or 
less  active,  making  war  upon  its  integ- 
rity. Let  us  suppose  that  some  ruler,  a 
Louis  Napoleon  or  Dr.  Francia,  should 
decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  cer- 
tain country,  of  oblique  or  defective  vi- 
sion, should  be  rigidly  confined  to  one  of 
the  lower  mechanical  occupations :  would 
not  all  the  squint-eyed  and  shortT*ighted 
people  be  immediately  degraded  in  the 
estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Would  not  the  feeling  of  that 
debasement  act  as  a  perpetual  irritant 
to  their  malice — ^lead  them  to  hate  the 
rest,  and  to  prey  upon  them — and  so 
feed  an  incessant  feud — open  or  sinister, 
as  the  injured  party  might  be  strong  or 
weak — between  the  strabismic  families 
and  those  of  a  more  le^timate  ocu- 
larity  ?  In  the  same  way,  out  with  even 
more  certainty  and  virulence  of  effect, 
any  legal  distinctions  amons  a  people, 
foimded  upon  differences  of  birth  or  race, 
most  generate  unpleasant  and  perni- 


cious relations,  which,  in  the  end,  could 
only  bo  maintained  by  force.  Say  to 
the  quarter  million  of  foreigners  who 
annually  arrive  on  our  shores,  tiiat,  like 
the  metoikoi  and  yenoikai  of  the  Greeks, 
they  may  subsist  here,  but  nothing 
more  ;  that  the  privileges  of  the  inside 
of  the  city,  8u£&age,  office,  equality, 
ambition,  are  closed  to  them;  that 
they  may  sport  for  our  amusement  in 
the  arenas,  look  on  at  our  courts,  do 
our  severer  labors  for  us,  and  reverently 
admire  our  greatness ;  but  that  the^ 
shall  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  politi- 
cal life  which  b  the  central  and  dis- 
tinguishing life  of  the  nation ;  and,  so 
far  forth,  you  convert  them,  infallibly, 
into  enemies — ^into  the  worst  kind  of 
enemies,  too — ^because  internal  enemies, 
who  have  already  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  midst  of  your  citadel.  Coming 
as  an  invading  army — ^these  thousands 
— with  avowed  immendly  purposes — 
they  might  easily  be  driven  back  by 
our  swords ;  but  coining  here,  to  settle 
and  be  transmuted  into  a  caste — into 
political  lepers  and  vagabonds — ^they 
would  degenerate  into  a  moral  plague, 
which  no  human  weapon  could  tuzn 
away.  Proscribed  from  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  society  in 
which  they  lived,  they  would  cherish 
an  interest  separate  from  the  general 
interest,  and,  as  they  grew  stronger, 
form  themselves  into  an  organized  and 
irritable  clanship.  Their  just  resent- 
ments, or  their  increasing  arrogance, 
would  sooner  or  later  provoke  some 
rival  faction  into  conflict ;  and  then  the 
deep-seated,  fatal  animosities  of  race 
and  religion,  exasperated  by  the  re- 
membrance of  injuries  given  and  taken, 
would  rage  over  society  hke  the  winds 
over  the  sea. 

History  is  full  of  warnings  to  us  on 
this  head.  No  causes  were  more  potent, 
in  sundering  the  social  ties  of  the  an- 
cient nations,  than  the  fierce  civil  wars 
which  grew  out  of  the  narrow  policy  of 
restricting  citizenship  to  the  indigenous 
races.  N  o  blight  has  fallen  with  more  feai^ 
ful  severity  on  Europe  than  the  blight  of 
class  domination,  which,  for  centuries, 
has  wasted  the  energies  and  the  vir- 
tues, the  happiness  and  the  hopes, 
of  the  masses.  Nor  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  threatens  our  own  country 
now— scarcely  excepting  slavery — more 
subtile  or  formidable  than  the  danger 
which  lurks  in  those  ill-suppressed  bar 
treds  of  race  and  religion,  which  some 
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persons  seem  eager  to  foment  into  open 
quarrel.  Already  the  future  is  walking 
in  to-day.  The  recent  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions in  this  city — the  armed  and 
hostile  bands  which  are  known  to  be 
organized — the  bitter  taunts  and  encoun- 
ters of  their  leaders — ^the  low  crimina- 
tions of  the  Senate-house— the  pugilis- 
tic m^lde,  ending  in  death — the  instant 
and  universal  excitement — the  elevation 
of  a  bully  of  the  bar-room  into  t)ie  hero 
of  a  causo^the  imposing  funeral  ho- 
nors, rivaling  in  pageantry  and  depth 
of  emotion  the  most  solemn  obsequies 
that  a  nation  could  decree  its  noblest 
benefactor — all  these  are  marks  of  a 
soreness  which  needs  only  to  be  irri- 
tated to  suppurate  in  social  war. 

Our  statesmen  at  Washington  are  just- 
ly sensible  of  the  danglers  of  sectional 
divisions;  but  no  sectional  divisions 
which  it  is  possible  to  arouse  are  half 
80  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  inflamed 
and  protracted  contest  between  natives 
and  aliens,  or  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  divisions  which  spring  from  terri- 
torial interests  appeal  to  few  of  the 
deeper  passions  of  the  soul,  but  tlie  divi- 
sions ot  race  and  religion  touch  a  chord 
in  the  human  heart  which  vibrates  to 
the  intensest  malignity  of  hell.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pen  of  the  historian  registers 
many  brutal  antagonisms — many  last- 
ing and  terrible  wars;  but  the  most 
brutal  of  all  those  antagonisms — the 
most  lasting  and  terrible  of  all  those 
wars,  are  the  antagonisms  of  race,  and 
the  wars  of  religion. 

It  will  be  replied  to  what  we  have 
hitherto  urged,  that  our  argument  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  assumption,  that  aliens 
are  to  be  totally  excluded  from  political 
life ;  whereas  nobody  proposes  such  a 
thing,  but  only  a  longer  preparatory 
residence. 

"We  rejoin,  that  the  persons  and  par- 
ties who  are  now  agitating  the  general 
question,  because  thejr  propose  the  ex- 
olusion  of  adopted  citizens  from  office, 
do,  in  effect,  propose  a  total  political 
disqualification  of  foreigners.  All  their 
invectives,  all  their  speeches,  all  ^eir 
secret  assemblages,  have  this  end  and 
no  other.  They  agree  to  ostracise 
politically  every  man  who  is  not  bom 
on  our  soil ;  they  conspire  not  to  nomi- 
nate to  auy  preferment,  not  to  vote  for, 
any  candidate  who  is  bom  abroad ;  and 
these  agreements  and  conspiracies  are 
a  present  disfranchisement,  so  far  as 
they  are  effectiye«  of  every  adopted 


oitizen,  and  a  future  anathema  of  every 
alien.  Whether  the  aim  be  accomplished 
by  public  opinion,  by  secret  conclave, 
or  by  law,  the  consequences  are  the 
same ;  and  the  eenerul  objections  we 
have  alleged,  to  the  division  of  society 
into  castes,  apply  with  equal  force. 

We  rejoin  again — ^in  respect  to  the 
distinction  made  between  a  total  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners,  and  a  change  in  the 
natiuralization  laws — that  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
For,  firstiy,  if  the  probation  be  extended 
to  a  long  period,  say  twenty-one  yearsy 
as  some  recommend,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  exclusion ;  and,  secondly, 
if  a  shorter  period,  say  ten  years,  be 
adopted,  the  change  would  be  unim- 
portant, because  no  valid  objection 
against  the  present  term  of  five  years 
would  thereby  bo  obviated.  Let  lis 
see,  for  a  moment. 

Firstly,  as  to  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years:  we  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  foreigners  who  arrive  on 
our  shores  are  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  over  when  they  arrive,  if  we  impose 
a  quarantine  of  twenty-one  years  more, 
they  will  not  be  admitted  as  citizens 
until  they  shall  have  reached  an  age 
when  the  tardy  boon  will  be  of  litSe 
value  to  them,  and  when  their  faculties 
and  their  interests  in  human  affairs  will 
have  begun  to  decUne.  Whether  they 
will  core  to  solicit  their  right  at  tha^ 
period  is  doubtful,  and,  if  they  do,  they 
can  regard  it  as  scarcely  more  than  a 
mockery.  How  many  of  them  will  live 
to  be  over  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
age,  if  we  leave  them  in  the  interval  to 
loiter  in  the  grog-shops,  and  amid  scenes 
of  vice,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  do  if 
not  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  citizens? 
How  many,  having  passed  twenty-one 
years  of  political  ban,  and  even  of  ig- 
nominy— ^for  it  would  come  to  that>— 
would  be  thereby  better  prepared,  for 
adoption  ?  The  younger  ranks  of  the 
emigrants  might  possibly  benefit  by  the 
hope  of  one  day  becoming  citizens,  and 
look  forward  to  it  with  some  degree  of 
interest,  but  to  all  the  rest  it  would  be  a 
fata  morgana,  and  the  protracted  test 
virtually  an  interdiction. 

Secondly,  as  to  any  shorter  novitiate, 
say  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  would  not 
be  more  effective,  in  the  way  of  qualify- 
ing the  pupil,  than  the  existing  term. 
As  the  law^  now  stand,  an  alien,  giving 
three  years'  notice  of  intention,  must 
have  been  five  years  consecutively  a 
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resident  of  the  United  Statesi  and  one 
Tear  a  resident  of  the  State  and  County 
in  which  he  applies, — must  be  of  good 
moral  character, — must  be  attached  to 
our  constitution  and  laws, — must  abjure 
all  foreign  powers,  particularly  that 
he  was  subject  to, — and  must  swear 
fsiithful  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
his  adoptive  country, — before  he  can  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  State.  What 
more  could  be  exacted  of  him,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  or  twenty  ?  If  unfit 
for  acceptance,  too — according  to  these 
requirements — at  the  end  of  five  years, 
would  he  be  more  likely  to  be  fit  at  the 
and  of  ten  ?  In  short,  is  there  a  single 
disqualification,  which  zealous  Nativists 
are  apt  to  allege  against  foreigners — 
■och  as  their  ignorance,  their  clannish- 
ness,  their  attachment  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  their  subjection  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church — which  would 
be  probably  alleviated  by  means  of  a 
more  protracted  embargo  ?  None :  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
another  place,  all  their  worse  quali- 
ties would  be  aggravated  by  the  exclu- 
•ive  association  among  themselves  for 
■o  many  years  longer,  in  which  they 
would  be  kept, — while  they  would  lose, 
as  we  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter, 
the  best  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  good  citizenship,  in  losing  the  edu- 
cational influences  of  our  actual  political 
life. 

It  is  true,  in  respect  to  the  present 
laws  of  naturalization,  that  our  Courts 
have  shown  a  baneful  laxity  in  enforcing 
tiieir  conditions,  and  that  our  leading 
parties,  corrupt  everywhere,  are  no- 
where more  corrupt  than  in  their  modes 
of  naturalizing  foreigners ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  either  Courts 
•r  parties  will  grow  more  severe  under 
more  stringent  laws.  They  will  have 
the  same  motives,  and  be  just  as  eager, 
lo  license  fraudulent  voters  then  as 
tiiey  are  now ;  and  the  few  days  before 
a  great  Presidential  election  will  exhibit 
tibe  same  disgraceful  scenes  of  venality 
and  falsehood.  No  simple  change  in 
the  time  of  the  law,  at  any  rate,  can 
work  any  improvement.  Nor  will  such 
a  change  render  it  any  more  difficult 
for  the  dishonest  alien  to  procure  the 
franchise.  He  can  just  as  easily  swear 
to  a  long  residence  as  a  short  one ; 
while  it  will  happen,  that  the  rarer  wo 
make  the  privilege,  the  more  we  increase 
tiie  difficulties  of  access  to  it,  the  longer 
we  postpone  the  minority,  the  greater 


will  be  his  inducements  to  evade  the 
law.  In  proportion  as  a  prize  becomes 
more  valuable,  the  temptations  to  a 
surreptitious  seizure  of  it  increase :  but 
where  an  end  is  easily  achieved,  the 
trouble  of  waiting  till  it  be  obtained  in 
the  re^ar  way  is  preferred  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  clandestine  or  criminal  attempt 
to  carry  it  off. 

Besides,  it  is  a  puerile  piece  of  in- 
justice towards  the  alien,  to  inflict  him 
with  a  disability  because  of  our  own 
laches.  We  have  failed  to  administer 
our  laws  as  they  should  be,  and,  experi- 
encing some  injury  in  consequence,  wo 
turn  round  to  abuse  the  foreigner,  like  a 
foolish  and  petulant  boy  who  kicks  the 
stone  over  which  he  stumbled.  The  more 
magnanimous  as  well  as  sensible  course 
would  be,  to  amend  our  own  faults. 
Let  us  make  the  five  years  of  probation 
what  the  Courts  may  easily  make  them, 
by  rigidly  exacting  the  criterion s  of  the 
law — an  interval  of  real  preparation  for 
citizenship — and  the  present  term  will 
be  found  long  enough.  But  whether 
long  enough  or  not,  the  question  of  time, 
that  is,  whether  it  shall  be  five  years  or 
ten,  is  a  simple  question   of  internal 

Solice,  not  of  lasting  principles,  to  be 
etermined  by  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  by  no  means  justifying  the  yirulent 
and  wholesale  denunciations  of  foreign- 
ers it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to 
fulminate. 

In  fact,  the  entire  logic  of  tho  Nativ- 
ists is  vitiated  by  its  indiscriminating 
character.  Because  a  large  number  of 
the  Irish,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Germans,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
long  years  of  abuso  which  they  have 
su&red  at  home,  to  an  inferior  man- 
hood, it  is  argued,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  and  tho  Irish,  and  all  the 
Swiss,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Swedes 
and  Italians,  must  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it :  but  what  a  CTievous  error !  The 
poor  exiles  and  ronigees,  many  of  them, 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  debased, — 
some,  oven,  excessively  insolent,  too, — 
but  among  them  are  others  who  are  not 
BO, — among  them,  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men,  of  hardy  virtues  and 
clear  intelligence,  whose  mdustry  con- 
tributes vastly  to  the  wealth,  as  their 
integrity  does  to  the  good  order,  of  our 
society.  Laboring  lu^e  slaves  for  as, 
they  havo  built  our  cities  and  railroads ; 
piercing  the  western  wilds,  they  have 
caused  them  to  blossom  into  gairdens ; 
taking  part  in  our  commerce  and  mann- 
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£Eu;tares,  thej  have  helped  to  carry  the 
triumphs  of  our  arts  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe.  It  was  from  their 
ranks  that  our  Statesmanship  recruited 
Gallatin,  Morris,  and  Hamilton, — that 
the  Law  acquired  Rutledgc,  Wilson, 
and  Emmett, — that  the  Army  won  its 
Gates,  its  Mercer,  and  its  Montgomery, 
— the  Navy  its  Jones,  Blakeley,  and 
Barry, — the  Arts,  their  Sully  and  Cole, 
— Science,  its  Agassiz  and  Guyot, — 
Philanthropy,  its  Eliot  and  Benezet, 
and  Religion  its  Witherspoon,  its 
White,  its  Whitfield,  and  its  Cheverus. 
The  adopted  citizen,  no  doubt,  pre- 
serves a  keen  remembrance  of  his  native 
land ;  but  '^  lives  there  on  earth  a  soul 
BO  dead"  as  not  to  sympathize  in  that 
feeling  ?  Let  us  ask  you,  oh  patriotic 
Weissnicht,  all  fresh  as  you  are  nrom  the 
vociferations  of  the  lodge,  whether  you 
do  at  heart  think  the  less  of  a  man 
because  he  cannot  wholly  forgot  the 
play-place  of  his  infancy, — the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  boyhood, — the 
old  cabin  in  which  he  was  roared, — and 
the  grave  in  which  the  bones  of  his 
honored  mother  repose?  Have  you 
never  seen  two  long-separated  friends, 
from  the  old  world,  meet  again  in  the 
new,  and  clasp  each  other  in  a  warm 
embrace,  while  their  conversation  blos- 
somed up,  from  a  vein  of  common  memo- 
ry, in 

**  Sweet  hoasehold  talk,  and  phrases  of  the  hearth,** 

and  did  you  not  love  them  the  more,  in 
that  their  eyes  grew  liquid  with  the  dear 
old  themes  ?  Or  is  there,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  your  large  and  respectable 
private  acquaintance,  a  single  Scotch- 
man to  whom  you  refuse  your  hand  be- 
cause his  affections  melt  under  the 
**  Auld  lang  syne"  of  Bums,  or  because 
his  sides  shake  like  a  falling  house  when 
;» Halloween"  or  "Tarn  O'Shanter" 
is  read?  Can  you  blame  even  the 
poor  Frenchman,  if  his  eyes  light  up 
mto  a  kind  of  deathless  glow,  when  the 
**  Marseillaise,"  twisted  from  some  wan- 
dering hurdy-gurdy,  has  yet  power 
to  recall  the  glorious  days  in  which  his 
fathers  and  brothers  danced  for  liberty's 
sake,  and  with  gay  audacity,^  towards 
the  guillotine  ?  We  venture  to  say  for 
you.  No !  and  we  believe,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  that  often,  on  the  lonely 
western  plains,  you  have  dreamed  over 
a^n  with  the  German  his  sweet  dream 
of  the  resurrection  and  unity  of  the 
Fatherland  ?    We  have  ourselves  seen 


you,  at  the  St.  George  dinners,  oh 
Weissnicht,  swell  with  a  very  evident 
pride,  when  some  fla^ant  Englishman* 
recounting,  not  the  oattles  which  his 
ancestors  for  ten  centuries  had  won* 
on  every  field  of  Europe, — but  the 
better  trophies  gained  by  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Bacon,  or  Cromwell,  — 
told  you  that  a  little  of  that  same 
blood  coursed  in  your  veins !  The 
blood  itself,  as  it  tingled  through  your 
body  and  suffused  your  cheeks,  con- 
fessed the  fact,  if  your  words  did  not ! 
How,  then,  can  you,  who  gaze  at  Bunker 
Hill  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  fling 
up  your  hat  of  a  Fourth  of  July  with 
a  jerk  that  almost  dislocates  the  shoul- 
der, retire  to  your  secret  conclavOi 
and  chalk  it  up  behind  the  door,  against 
the  forei^cr,  that  he  has  a  lingering 
love  for  his  native  country  ?  Why,  he 
ought  to  be  despised  if  he  had  not,  if  he 
could  forget  his  neritages  of  old  renown, 
— for  it  is  this  traditional  tendemess* 
these  genial  memories  of  the  immortal 
words  and  deeds  and  places,  that  con- 
stitute his  patronymic  glories,  which 
show  that  he  has  a  human  heart  still 
imder  his  jacket,  and  is  all  the  more 
likely,  on  account  of  it,  to  become  a 
worthy  American.  Do  not  you  delude 
yourself,  however,  into  the  shallow  belief 
that  the  aliens,  because  of  these  senti- 
mental attachments,  will  be  led  into  the 
love  of  their  native  governments,  which* 
having  plundered  them  and  their  class, 
for  years,  at  last  expelled  them  to  our 
shores.  Ah!  no — poor  devils — they 
have  not  been  so  chucked  under  the 
chin,  and  fondled  and  caressed — and 
talked  pretty  to,  and  fed  with  sweet- 
cakes,  and  humored  in  all  sorts  of  self- 
indulgences,  by  the  old  despotisms,  ae 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  them,  for- 
ever and  ever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
roports  are  true,  quite  other  endear- 
ments were  showered  upon  them — suoh 
as  cuffs  and  kicks — with  a  distinct  inti- 
mation, besides,  as  Mr.  Richard  SwIt- 
eller  said  to  Mr.  Quilp,  after  pounding 
him  thoroughly,  that  **  there  were  plenty 
more  in  the  same  shop — a  large  and  ex- 
tensive assortment  always  on  hand — 
and  every  order  executed  with  prompti- 
tude and  dispatch."  Now,  these  are 
experiences  that  are  apt  to  make  repub- 
licans of  men,  and  to  fill  them  widi 
other  feelings  than  those  of  overween- 
ing attachment  to  oppressors ! 

But  this  is  a  shgnt  digression,  and 
we  letom  to  the  main  ooirent  of  oor 
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ar^ment,  to  say — what  we  esteem  ^uite 
fatal  to  all  schemes  for  exoommmiicatuig 
foreigners,  or  even  greatly  extending 
their  minority — that  the  best  way,  on 
the  whole,  for  making  them  good  citi- 
zens, is  to  make  them  citizens.  The 
evils  of  making  them  a  class  by  them- 
selves, we  have  already  alluded  to,  and 
we  now  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  them 
and  to  us  from  their  absorption  into  the 
general  life  of  the  community.  It  is 
universally  conceded  by  the  liberal  wri- 
ters on  government  and  society,  that  the 
signal  and  beneficent  advantage  of  re- 
publican institutions  (by  which  we  mean 
an  organized  series  of  local  self-gov- 
ernments) is,  that  their  practical  influ- 
ences are  so  strongly  educational.  They 
train  their  subjects  constantly  into  an 
increasing  capacity  for  their  enjoyment. 
In  the  old  despotic  nations — as  we  are 
all  aware — where  the  State  is  one  thing 
and  the  people  another — the  State  is  in 
reality  a  mere  machine  of  police,  even 
in  its  educational  and  religious  provi- 
sions— ^maintaining  a  rigid  order,  but 
acting  only  externally  on  the  people, 
whom  it  treats  either  as  slaves  or  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  directly  develop  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  them,  nor  ac- 
custom them  to  self-control  and  the  exer- 
cbe  of  their  faculties.  But  in  free  com- 
monwealths— which  abhor  thife  excessive 
centralizing  tendency,  and  which  distri- 
bute power  through  subordinate  muni- 
cipalities, leaving  the  individual  as  much 
discretion  as  possible^ — the  people  ar6 
the  State  and  grow  into  eacn  other  as 
a  kind  of  living  unity.  Thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  they  acquire  quick- 
ness, skill,  energy,  and  self-poise  ;  yet, 
made  responsible  for  the  general  inte- 
rests, they  learn  to  deliberate,  to  exer- 
cise judgment,  to  weigh  the  bearings  of 
public  questions,  and  to  act  in  reference 
to  the  public  welfare.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lists  of  preferment  beinffopen 
to  them,  they  cultivate  tho  virtues 
and  talents  which  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  their  neighbors.  Every  motive 
of  ambition  and  honor  is  addressed  to 
them,  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
to  perfect  their  endowments;  while  a 
consciousness  of  their  connection  with 
the  State  imparts  a  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  dignity.  In  practice,  of 
course,  some  show  themselves  insensi- 
ble to  these  considerations,  but  a  ma- 
jority do  not.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  commonalty  of  the  republic  are 


rastly  superior  to  the  same  classes 
abroad.  Compare  the  farmers  of  our 
prairies  to  the  boors  of  the  Russian 
steppes,  or  to  the  peasants  of  the 
French  valleys  !  Or  compare  the  great 
body  of  the  working  men  in  England 
with  those  of  the  United  States !  Now, 
the  American  is  not  of  a  better  nature 
than  the  European — for  he  is  often  of 
the  same  stock — ^nor  is  there  any  chann 
in  our  soil  and  climate  unknown  to  the 
soil  and  cUmate  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  insti- 
tutions. Institutions,  with  us,  are  made 
for  men,  and  not  men  for  the  institu- 
tions. It  is  tho  jury,  the  ballot-box, 
the  free  public  assemblage,  the  local 
committee,  the  legislative  assembly,  the 
place  of  trust,  and,  as  a  result  of  these, 
the  school  and  the  newspaper,  whidb 
give  such  a  spur  to  our  activities,  and 
endow  us  with  such  political  compe- 
tence. Tho  actual  responsibilities  of 
eivil  life  arc  our  support  and  nutriment 
and  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly. 

If,  consequently,  you  desire  the  for- 
eigner to  grow  into  a  good  citizen,  yon 
must  subject  him  to  the  influences  by 
which  good  citizens  are  made.  Train 
him  as  you  are  yourselves  trained,  un- 
der the  effective  tutela^  of  the  regular 
routine  and  responsibility  of  pohtics. 
He  will  never  learn  to  swim  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  water,  any  more  than 
a  slave  can  become  a  freeman  in  slave- 
ry. Ho  gets  used  to  independence  by 
the  practice  of  it,  as  the  child  gets 
used  to  walking  by  walking.  It  is 
exercise  alone  which  brings  out  and 
improves  all  sorts  of  fitnesses — soda! 
as  well  as  physical — and  the  livine  of 
any  life  alone  tecu^hes  us  how  it  is  to 
be  best  lived.  Nor  will  any  one  work 
for  an  end  in  which  he  and  his  have  no 
part.  They  only  act  for  the  oommu- 
nity  who  are  of  the  community. .  Out- 
siders are  always  riders.  They  stand 
or  sit  aloof.  They  have  no  special  call 
to  promote  the  internal  thrift  and  order, 
which  may  ^t  on  as  it  can,  for  all 
them.  But  incorporate  them  into  it, 
and  it  is  as  dear  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  Choose  a  person  selectman  of 
the  viUage,  and  he  conceives  a  pater- 
nal regard  for  it  instantly,  and  makes 
bimsefi:'  wondrously  fiEumliar  with  its 
ttfl&iirs,  and  their  practical  management 
Show  a  rude  fellow  the  possibihty  of  a 
place  in  tho  police,  and  he  begins  to 
think  how  important  the  execution  of 
the  law  is.    Hang  the  awful  dignity  of 
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a  seat  in  the  Jastioe'B  bench  before  the 
ambition  of  the  country  squire,  and 
straightway  he  looks  as  wise  as  Lord 
Eldon,  and  will  striye  to  become  so, 
rather  than  otherwise.  How  the  pros- 
pect, too,  of  a  winter  at  Albany  or 
Washington  stimulates  all  the  local 
notables  into  a  capacity  for  it,  as  well 
as  desire.  Thus,  our  whole  political 
experience  is  an  incessant  instruction, 
and  should  no  more  be  withdrawn  from 
any  class  in  society  than  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  prettily  told,  in  that  book 
of  Eastern  fables  which  delights  our 
youth  and  enriches  our  manhood,  that 
the  father  of  Aladdin  Abushamat,  lest 
he  should  be  hurt  by  the  world,  kept 
him  under  a  trap-door,  where  ho  was 
visited  only  by  two  faithful  daves.  But, 
pining  and  weary,  the  young  man  one 


day  stole  from  his  retreat,  and  running 
to  his  father,  who  was  syndic  of  the 
merchants,  said,  **  Oh,  my  father,  how 
shall  I  be  able  to  manage  the  great 
wealth  thou  hast  gained  for  me,  if  thou 
kcepest  me  here  m  prison,  and  takest 
me  not  to  the  markets,  where  I  may 
open  a  shop,  and  sit  among  the  mer- 
chandise, buyingand  selling,  and  taking 
and  giving  ?'»  The  father  thought  for 
awhile,  and  said,  **  True,  my  son ;  the 
will  of  God  be  done ;  I  will  take  thee  to 
the  market-street  and  the  shops,"  and 
we  are  told  that  Aladdin  Abushamat 
became,  thou^  not  without  some  slips, 
a  very  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al- 
raschid.  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  whoso 
name  be  ever  exalted ! 


TWICE    HARRIED. 

MT  OWN  STORY. 
[Continnod  from  page  420.] 


DURING  this  time  his  thoughts  were 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  any  account 
of  them,  except  that,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
his  cousin  Lucy  was  never  once  out  of 
his  mind.  And  when  he  found  himself 
sitting  at  the  table  right  opposite  to  her, 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  the  liquid  in  his 
cup  bad  been  a  strong  decoction  of 
mayweed  and  thoroughwort,  sweetened 
with  molasses,  instead  of  beine,  as  in 
fact  it  was,  an  infusion  of  fragrant 
young  hyson,  mingled  with  rich  cream 
and  with  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved 
in  it,  John  would  never  have  perceived 
the  difference ;  albeit  herb-drink,  from 
his  boyhood,  had  been  a  beverage  most 
distasteful  to  his  palate. 

"Cecil,  a  coxcomb,**  I  think  it  was 
who  was  cured  of  his  fancy  for  a  hand- 
some German  lady,  by  beholding  her 
devour  sour-krout,  carrying  the  morsels 
to  her  pretty  lips  witn  a  steel  knife- 
blade  blackened  with  vinegar.  And 
there  are  many  over-nice  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  heard  to  aver,  that  to  see 
%  lady  eat,  has  at  all  times  a  potent  dis- 
enchanting influence.  It  dissolves  the 
charm,  they  say,  to  be  obliged  thus  to 


take  actual  notice  that  these  delicate 
creatures,  as  Othello  calls  them,  have 
their  appetites,  and  live  by  consuming 
bread  and  meat,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  functions  common  to  man  and 
other  lower  animals.  But,  I  warrant 
you,  if  any  of  these  squeamish  gentle- 
men had  seen  Lucy  Manners  at  the  tea- 
table  that  afternoon,  though  she  ate 
with  a  traveler's  appetite,  he  would 
have  longed,  as  John  in  fact  did,  to  be 
transformed  into  a  biscuit,  a  doughnut 
a  slice  of  loaf-cake,  or  even  a  pickled 
cucumber,  so  that  he  might  have  stood 
a  chance  of  touching  her  rosy  lips,  and 
of  being  pressed  hy  the  little  pearly 
teeth  that  showed  themselves  between 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  say  of 
John  Dashleigh,  that  his  admiration, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  was  sensi- 
bly augmented  and  hiehtened  by  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  before  him,  and 
his  love  waxed  more  violent  during  each 
moment  of  the  repast 

When  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  the  tea-cup,  which  for  the  occasion 
was  appropriated  to  his  particular  use, 
had,  doubtless,  before  that  time,  been 
hallowed  by  the  contact  of  Lucy's  lips, 
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ho  carefully  drank  from  each  segment 
of  the  rim,  bo  that  no  portion  of  the 
consecrated  surface  should  escape  his 
touch.  Inspired  by  a  similar  idea,  he 
bestowed  numberless  kisses  upon  the 
bowl  of  his  teaspoon,  and  the  tines  of 
his  unconscious  fork.  Thus  he  drank 
in  loye,  as  it  were,  with  each  draught 
of  tea,  and,  whereas,  by  reason  of  the 
expedients  which  I  have  mentioned,  he 
neglected  the  solids  of  the  meal,  but 
perspiration  starting  froip  every  pore  in 
unbiDed  a  most  unusual  quantity,  it 
will  be  readily  believed  that  when  at 
last  he  rose  from  the  table,  with  the 
his  face,  he  was,  like  Solomon  of  old, 
full  of  love. 

After  tea  the  laborers  came  in  from 
the  fields  to  their  supper,  and  the  boys 
drove  the  cows  in  from  pasture.  John 
took  his  pail  and  went  out  to  the  barn- 
yard, but  no  sooner  had  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  three-legged  stool  beside  a 
stately  red  cow,  and  the  streams  of  milk 
had  begun  to  patter  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  pail,  than  Lucy  and  Ellen  ap- 
peared at  the  gate,  and  came  tripping 
towards  him,  holding  their  frocks  so 
high  that  John,  who,  though  one  of  the 
most  modest  young  men  in  the  world — 
as  I  have  said  before — was,  after  all,  no 
hermit,  could  not  help  again  observing 
the  fasnion  of  Lucy's  dainty  ankles. 

The  red  cow  pricked  up  her  ears, 
stopped  chewing  her  cud,  and  gazed 
steadfastly  at  the  unwonted  visitors. 

"  So,  so,  boss !"  said  John  soothingly. 
•Stand  still,  now." 

"  Oh !  oh !  that's  Cherry  l"  cried  Lucy; 
•*  Cherry,  my  own  heifer,  that  I  taught 
to  drink  out  of  a  pail  when  she  was  a 
little  speck  of  a  calf!  I've  helped  to 
milk  her  many  a  time.  Let  me  try 
now,  cousin  John,  to  see  whether  I've 
forgotten  how!" 

"  I  wouldn't,  Lucy,  you'U  spoil  your 
nice  dress;"  remarked  prudent  little 
Bllen. 

"  And  soil  your  hands,"  added  John, 
looking  at  Lucy's  white,  taper  fingers, 
sparkling,  like  every  school  girl's  just 
returned  home,  with  many  keepsake 
rings ;  and  as  Cherry  herself  remon- 
strated with  an  angry  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  start  forward  that  came  near  up- 
setting the  milk-pail,  Lucy  was  forced 
to  relinquish  the  attempt.  So  she  con- 
tented herself  with  looking  on,  standing 
with  Ellen  as  near  to  John  as  Cherry 
would  permit,  and  talking  with  him 
while  he  continued  his  task. 

^Cherry  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the 


world,"  said  Lucy,  pouting  in  the  most 
bewitching  manner.  "  She  forgets  her 
friends  after  a  little  time  of  absence." 

"  They've  only  just  taken  away  her 
calf,"  said  Ellen,  "and  it  makes  her 
cross,  poor  thing." 

"  She  is  usually  very  gentle,"  added 
John. 

"  She  is  my  own  heifer,"  said  Lucy. 
"  She  was  born  on  my  birth-day,  six  years 
ago,  and  papa  gave  her  to  me  for  my  own." 

Ellen  thought  this  circumstance  a 
most  wonderful  matter,  and  John  was 
conscious  of  an  increased  esteem  for  his 
favorite  cow. 

"  When  I  am  married,  pap»  says  I 
am  to  have  Cherry  as  a  part  of  my 
setting  out"  said  Lucy;  at  which  re- 
mark John^s  hand  trembled  so  that  he 
milked  all  over  his  knees. 

"Maybe  Cherry  will  be  a  very  old 
cow  by  that  time,"  said  Ellen. 

"Oh,  no!  I  fear  not,"  replied  Lucy 
with  a  rueful  laugh  (if  one  may  say  so). 
"  Dear  me !  Don't  you  think  papa  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving  day !" 

"  To  Joab  Sweeny,  I  suppose  ?"  sud 
Ellen,  while  John  held  his  breath  and 
tightened  his  gripe  on  Cherry's  teats. 

"  Yes,  to  cousin  Joab,"  replied  Lucy, 
with  a  shrug  and  grimace.  "  It's  been 
a  settled  thing,  you  know,  fbr  ever  so 
many  years ;  and  papa  is  set  upon  it 
But,  just  to  think  of  it — to  marry  my 
cousin !  It's  just  as  if  I  should  many 
you,  John ! " 

John  thought  he  could  perceive  a 
distinction,  not  without  a  difference, be- 
tween the  two  cases;  but  held  lus 
peace  and  kept  on  milking. 

"  I  wouldn't  marry  Joab  Sweeny  for 
a  thousand  dollars,''  remarked  EUen ; 
"no,  not  for  the  whole  world!"  she 
added  in  a  positive  tone,  after  a  pause. 

"Hush!  Nelly!"  murmured  poor 
John. 

"And  I  am  sure,"  cried  Lucy,  passion- 
ately, as  she  remembered,  witn  a  shud- 
der the  odious,  leering  simper  with 
which  Joab  had  uttered  his  gallant 
speech,  on  the  oc^ion  of  Andrew's 
wedding ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't 
if  I  could  help  myself.  God  knows  I 
don't  wish  to  marry  lum,  for  I  hate  him 
as  I  do  a  snake.  And  mamma,  too— 
I  truly  believe  she  would  be  glad  if  the 
match  could  be  broken  off  without 
making  papa  outrageous.  She  never 
liked  Aunt  Axy,  nor  Joab  either ;  and 
what  papa  sees  to  Uke  in  him  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.    Coosin  John !  Fll  take 
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back  what  I  said.  Marrying  Joab 
would  not  be  like  marrying  you.  I'd 
rather  have  you  a  thousand  times!" 
she  added,  impetuously,  at  which  John 
looked  up  from  his  pail  for  an  instant, 
and  Lucy's  flashing  eyes  fell  as  they 
met  his  glance,  and  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment on  her  cheek  deepened  into  a 
crimson  blush. 

At  this  moment,  Susan  appeared  at 
the  gate,  and  delivered  a  message  from 
the  matrons  in  the  house,  admonishing 
the  young  ladies  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  the  dew  was  beginning 
to  fail.  So  Lucy  bade  John  good-night, 
and  gave  Cherry  a  timid  pat  on  the 
side,  which  the  ungrateful  brute  resent- 
ed with  a  whisk  of  her  tail  that  knocked 
John's  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  effectually 
prevented  his  watching  Lucy's  retreat, 
as  she  ran  laughing  towards  the  gate. 

The  most  trivial  circumstance  some- 
times has  a  momentous  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations.  I 
cannot  stop  here  to  cite  instances  of 
this  truth ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
needless,  for  everybody  knows  that  it 
is  so.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
untying  of  the  knot  of  Susan's  garter,  I 
verily  believe  that  Lucy  Manners  would 
have  been  to-day  Mrs.  Deacon  Joab 
Sweeny.  For,  as  Susan  was  crossing 
the  yard,  while  on  her  way  to  do  the 
errand  wnerewith  she  vras  charged,  she 
suddenly  felt  her  garter  slip.  So,  first 
having  glanced  quickly  about  in  eveiy 
direction,  lest  some  of  the  men  might  be 
within  eye-shot,  she  stooped,  and  mod- 
estly lifting  her  skirts,  tigntened  the 
piece  of  listing  that  encircled  her  plump 
and  shapely  limb,  and  went  upon  her 
way.  But  the  brief  delay  caused  by 
this  lucky  accident  gave  Lucy  time  to 
replv  to  Ellen,  as  is  hereinhcfore  set 
ford^.  If  that  reply  had  never  been 
uttered,  or  if  Lucy  and  John  had  not 
exchanged  glances  in  the  way  I  have 
just  described. — But  I  must  not  antici- 
pate. I  fear  I  shall  never  learn  to  tell 
a  story  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art. 

When,  that  night,  John  went  up  into 
his  little  chamber  in  the  attic  of  the 
widow's  gable-roofed  cottage,  there  was 
not,  I  am  very  sure,  in  any  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  young 
man  more  thoroughly  in  love  than  he. 
Though  he  was  a  plain,  unsophisticated 
young  farmer,  bred  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Qenesee  country,  and  unaccustomed  to 
read  novels  and  romances,  or  the  poetry 
of  my  Lord  Byron,  I  dare  take  it  upon 


myself  to  say  that,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  there  waa 
not  a  dry-goods  clerk  or  eke  a  college 
student  more  intensely  or  heartily  in 
love.  Instead,  therefore,  of  going 
straight  to  bed,  as  was  his  habit  at  this 
busy  season  of  the  year,  or,  as  was 
sometimes  his  wont,  when  not  too 
weary  with  the  toils  of  the  day — sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  his  table  to  read 
awhile  until  he  grew  sleepy,  he  at  onoe 
blew  out  his  light,  drew  the  curtain 
of  his  narrow,  eight-pancd,  dormer 
window,  and  seated  himself  beside  it, 
on  the  foot  of  his  humble  bed.  For 
awhile,  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  was 
too  violent  to  permit  reflection.  The 
blissful  consciousness  of  being  so  en- 
tirely in  love  filled  his  soul  completely. 
The  accustomed  sway  of  reason  was 
suspended.  Once  only  in  a  lifetime 
does  the  lover  experience  the  delicious 
emotions  with  which  John  Dashleigh 
was  overwhelmed.  After  the  first  pas- 
sionate ecstasy  of  new-bom  love,  came 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
lustre  of  the  new  life  becomes  dimmed, 
like  the  brightness  of  metal.  Once  only 
in  a  man's  life,  then,  is  he  completely 
happy,  happy  without  alloy,  when,  for- 
getting the  fear  of  misfortune,  pain,  and 
disease,  and  the  ever-present  dread  of 
death,  he  remembers  only  that  the 
world  contains  the  beloved  one,  and  so 
is  better  and  brighter  than  even  the 
abodes  of  the  angels. 

John's  nerves  bad  not  vet  ceased  to 
thrill  with  the  rapture  of  Lucy's  kiss, 
and  once  he  was  at  the  pains  even  to 
re-light  his  candle,  and  go  to  the  little 
looking-glass  that  hung  against  the 
chimney,  where  he  gazed  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes  at  the  reflection  of  his 
own  lips,  which,  that  day,  had  met  those 
of  his  cousin  Lucy  in  that  memorable  sa- 
lute. Then  he  again  put  out  his  candle 
and  resumed  his  post  at  the  window. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  big  house  over  the  way.  It  shone 
in  Lucy's  room,  and  on  the  muslin  cur- 
tains of  the  window  he  could  perceive 
the  shadow  of  a  slight  form,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  move  about  the 
room,  and  then  anon,  for  awhile,  would 
stand  at  rest.  He  could  even  guess, 
with  great  precision,  what,  from  time  to 
time,  Lucy  was  doing.  Now  ho  felt 
convinced  that  she  was  standing  at  the 
mirror,  arranging  her  hair.  After  that, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  tying  on 
her  ni^ht-cap.  Presently,  she  came  to 
the  window,  and,  drawing  the  curtain 
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a  little  to  one  side,  peeped  out,  while 
John,  watching  intently,  forgot  even  to 
breathe,  and  came  very  near  breaking  a 
pane  of  glass  with  his  nose.  Then, 
careless  girl,  she  went  into  her  closet 
with  the  candle,  as  the  glimmer  through 
the  curtain  testified.  If  she  shomd 
drop  a  spark  there,  and  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night  the  house  should 
burst  forth  in  flames,  John  thought 
how  he  would  rush  through  the  blazing 
windows,  and  bear  the  dear  incendiary 
forth  in  safety,  or  perish  with  her  in 
his  arms.  Then,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
light  burned  steadily  upon  the  table,  and 
the  shadow  did  not  fall  upon  the  cur- 
tain. Lucy  was,  doubtless,  kneeling  at 
her  prayers.  At  kst,  she  rose,  peeped 
once  more  from  the  window,  so  that 
John  was  sure  ho  cau^t  a  glimpse  of 
one  cheek,  and  the  ruffle  of  her  night- 
cap, and  tne  next  moment  all  was  dark. 

It  was  a  warm  and  balmy  spring 
night.  The  gentle  breeze,  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  lilac  shrubs  and  blos- 
soming orchards,  seemed  like  the  very 
breath  of  May,  as  it  stirred  the  leaves 
of  the  big  buttonwoods  with  a  quiet, 
whispering  rustle.  The  frogs  in  the 
river  piped  a  melodious  treble,  and  the 
roar  of  the  mill-dam  in  the  gorge  came 
down  upon  the  wind,  softened  to  a  deep 
undertone  of  harmonious  bass.  The 
plaintive  notes  of  a  whip-poor-will 
sounded  faintly  in  the  distance.  There 
was  a  soft  glow  in  the  sky  beyond  the 
eastern  hills,  that  announced  the  rising 
of  the  moon. 

John  was  not  insensible  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  time.  The  fever  of  his 
excitement  abated.  He  was  able  to 
think  with  comparative  calnmess,  to 
reason  with  himself  concerning  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  form  resolutions 
and  plans  with  respect  to  his  future  con- 
duct. It  was  a  grave  question  that  he 
presently  put  to  himself;  and  three  long 
midnight  hours  did  he  give  to  its  con- 
sideration. Seated  upon  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in 
on  his  pale  face,  he  pondered  whether 
it  was  his  duty  to  crush  the  sweet 
hopes  that  so  lately  had  sprung  up  in 
his  heart,  and  with  them  crush  the 
heart  in  which  they  grew  withal. 

Easy  as  it  may  seem  to  write  or  to 
read  about  it,  this  was.  nevertheless, 


stem  and  terrible  trial,  for  the  result 
was  at  times  very  doubtful,  and  upon 
that  result,  John  knew,  depended  his 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness.  Had  his 
conscience,  sitting  in  judgment,  decided 
against  his  inclination,  the  decree  would 
have  been  executed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  he  at  last 
arrived,  as  the  stroke  of  one,  from  Wal- 
bury  steeple,  came  vibrating  through 
the  silent  air,  he  expressed  aloud.  ^'  If 
she  loved  him,"  said  he,  "  or  even  re- 
garded him  with  indifierence,  I  wouldn't 
try  to  thwart  the  will  of  my  good,  kind 
uncle,  in  the  matter  of  his  long  chei^ 
ished  plan.  I  would  tell  him  all ;  leave 
my  mother  and  sister  to  his  care ;  and 
never  return  until  I  could  endure  the 
misery  of  seeing  Lucy  the  wife  of 
another  man.  But  she  does  not  love 
him ;  she  even  dislikes,  hates  him.  And 
who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  To  think  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  such  a  fellow !  She 
never  could  be  happy  I  He  hasn't  heart 
enough  to  love  her ;  and  I — I  have  loved 
her  from  childhood.  When  I  first  met 
her  in  Hartford,  the  reason  why  I  chd 
not  know  her  was,  that  I  had  cherished 
the  image  of  her,  as  I  had  seen  her  last, 
80  faithfully.  But  my  heart  knew  its 
mistress !  Then  I  struggled  to  overcome 
what  I  deemed  to  be  a  hopeless  passion. 
But  now  I  cannot  believe  that  duty  and 
honor  require  me  to  forego  the  effort  to 
win  that  without  which  1  can  never  be 
happy.  So  help  me  God,  then,  I  will 
win  her  if  I  can — though  I  serve  for  her 
fourteen  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Ka- 
chell" 

Having  thus  settled  the  matter  in  his 
own  mind,  John  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  all  was  safe  across  the 
way,  and  then,  discerning  no  signs  of 
danger,  he  quickly  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  and  in  spite  of  his 
passion  he  was  fast  asleep  in  ten  min- 
utes afterwards. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  next  Son- 
day  night,  when  young  Joab  Sweeny 
went  down  to  call  upon  his  cousin  Lu- 
cy, and  to  open  his  courtine  campaign, 
by  repeating  to  his  intended  bride  cer- 
tain speeches  and  sayings  which  his 
mother  had  instructed  him  were  proper 
and  pertinent  to  the  occasioxL  ho  had. 
without  suspecting  it,  a  most  dangerous 
and  determined  rival. 


(To  b«  eontinacd.) 
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LITERATURE. 

American. — ^We  confess  to  consider- 
able pride,  in  the  fact  that  our  Monthly, 
though  still  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
her  youtti,  is  already  the  nursing  mother 
of  a  goodly  family  of  children.  One  after 
another  they  have  gone  forth  from  her  ma- 
ternal care,  into  the  struggling  world,  to 
set  up  for  themselves,  and  acquire,  If  they 
can,  a  respectable  position.  Nor  have 
their  efforts  been  wholly  unavailing.  The 
first  of  the  flock,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat 
of  an  erratic  genius,  and  devoted  himself 
with  too  much  enthusiasm — ^honest,  how- 
ever-—to  the  cause  of  a  certain  "  Lost  Bour- 
bon," who  was  supposed  to  have  straggled 
off  into  the  woods,  and  was  afterwards 
actually  picked  up  among  the  Caughnewaga 
Indians ;  but  his  success  was  unequivocal 
while  he  lived,  and  many  sincere  weepers 
have  mourned  his  untimely  death.  His 
eldest  sister,  the  lively  and  Ingenuous 
"  Mrs.  Potiphar,"  was  of  a  more  worldly 
turn,  and  contrived,  by  her  agreeable  man- 
ners and  graceful  wit,  to  win  a  friendly 
welcome  into  all  the  first  mansions  of  the 
Fifth  avenue,  as  well  as  into  several  very 
quiet  country  homes.  The  third,  the 
student  of  the  Family,  a  '' Shakespeare's 
Scholar,"  as  he  was  modestly  named,  after 
establishing  an  intima(^  in  the  most  culti- 
vated circles  of  his  own  land,  went  abroad, 
to  make  a  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  is  now 
domiciled  among  the  eminent  literary  crit- 
ics, as  an  especial  favorite.  He  has  just 
been  followed  by  a  brother  of  more  rol- 
licking disposition— the  one  who  went  to 
Spain,  and  now  talks  so  pleasantly  of  Coaoi 
de  Eipana — and  is  destined,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  intimated,  to  shake  the  cobwebs 
from  the  ribs  of  all  who  manage  to  get  into 
a  chat  with  him.  The  youngest  of  the  tribe 
is  named  ^'  Israel  Potter,"  the  earnest,  in- 
domitable, free-hearted,  much  suffering  Is- 
rael, who  having  just  made  his  bow  to  ^'his 
Highness,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,^  Is 
about  to  make  a  patriotic  progress,  like  a 
new  President,  over  the  nation.  May  be 
be  everywhere  received  according  to  bis 
deserts ! 

Thus,  we  repeat,  within  the  brief  period 
of  two  years,  no  less  than  six  of  the  intel- 
lectual offspring  of  the  Monthly  have  gone 
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forth,  to  challenge  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  conquer  for 
themselves  an  independent,  influential,  and 
well-to-do  place  among  their  fellow-citi- 
sens.  Nor  will  the  "procreant  bed  and 
cradle"  of  their  young  mother  refuse  us 
other  pledges  of  her  affection.  If  reports 
be  true,  she  promises  to  bless  us  soon  with 
other  fruits  of  travail.  "Titbottom"  is 
putting  on  his  white  cravat,  preparatory  to 
an  introduction  into  society ;  the  burly- 
headed,  two-fisted  "Politician,"  who  smash- 
es Presidents  and  parties,  with  such  gusto, 
threatens  a  descent  into  the  ring : — our 
ever  popular  "  Philosopher,"  who  sets  Na- 
ture in  motion,  may  soon  gather  up  the 
folds  of  his  garments  to  walk  abroad,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  bevy  of  young  poetical  fledge- 
lings, who  seem  eager  to  try  their  wings 
outside  of  the  native  homestead. 

We  say  that  we  take  considerable  pride 
in  these  facts,  because  we  doubt  whether 
they  ore  paralleled  in  the  history  of  peri- 
odical literature.  A  good  many  excellent- 
books,  it  is  true,  have  been,  gathered  out  of 
the  pages  of  Blackwood^  and  a  few  out  of 
Fraaef;  but  then  BUukwood  and  Ihuer  are 
both  patriarchs  in  the  literary  world,  and 
have  a  right  to  a  numerous  progeny, 
whereas  Putham  is  a  mere  chicken, — scarce- 
ly more  than  a  green  and  tender  sprout — 
and  to  have  leaved  and  flowered  so  soon 
and  so  luxuriantly,  shows  unusual  pith  and 
vigor.  In  short,  it  is  a  result— to  blurt 
out  our  whole  vanity  at  once — which  de- 
monstrates two  important  things,  flrstly, 
that  there  are  a  good  many  good  writers 
amongst  us,  and,  secondly,  that  Putnam 
knows  bow  to  bring  them  out  I  Of  course, 
the  books  to  which  we  allude  would  proba- 
bly have  seen  the  light  without  the  carefril 
nursing  of  the  Magazine,  but  could  they 
have  got  so  handsome  a  start  into  the 
world  without  its  aid  t  With  this  ancestral' 
pat  upon  the  head,  therefore,  we  wish  all' 
our  children"  God  speed." 

— ^We  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussing  the  subject  involved  in  Mr.  Henrt 
James's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Evil,  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  appre- 
hend his  argument  j  and,  if  we  did,  we  do 
not  esteem  this  the  plooe  for  ventilating 
our  private  opinions  in  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reason  whr  we 
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should  not  speak  of  it  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. It  is  the  last  of  some  two  dozen 
replies,  which  have  been  made  to  that  re- 
markable specimen  of  Galvinistic  fdo  de  se^ 
Dr.  Beechcr's  "  Conflict  of  Ages,"  and,  in 
many  respects,  it  is  the  ablest.  Mr.  James, 
however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
qnestlon  as  stated  in  Dr.  Beecher's  work, 
yiz. :  how  God  can  be  shown  to  be  jast  in 
the  condemnation  pf  the  sinful  creature, 
bat  endeavors  to  show  how  the  existence 
of  sin  itself  is  compatible  with  the  Divine 
perfections, — which  he  regards  as  a  deeper 
and  broader  question.  Taking  for  granted 
the  fundamental  or  traditional  truths  of 
the  Church,  as  the  great  and  undeniable 
facts  of  life,  i.  e..  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man,  the  need  of 
an  incarnation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
generate life,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven,  he  gives 
a  new  philosophy,  or  a  new  intellectual 
statement  of  those  truths,  founded  upon 
Swedenborg,  and  more  in  accordance,  as 
he  supposes,  with  the  demands  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  Both  the 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  old  Church, 
he  argues,  are  submerged  in  a  gross  natu- 
ralism, and  until  they  are  rescued  from  it, 
and  placed  on  the  vantage-ground  of  a 
truly  spiritual  perception,  they  will  depart 
more  and  more  from  genuine  Christianity, 
and  lose  themselves,  either  in  the  mists  of 
a  purely  metaphysical,  or  in  the  bogs  of 
animal  indulgence.  He  refers,  in  proof 
of  this  danger,  to  the  later  developments 
of  both  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Ger- 
many, which  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
or  flowering  of  the  naturalistic  root,  from 
which  orthodoxy,  as  now  interpreted, 
springs.  With  what  success  Mr.  James  has 
accomplished  his  task,  the  readers  of  his 
book  will  judge ;  and  we  leave  it,  there- 
fore, to  them  and  to  the  strictly  religious 
joomals  to  say. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  to  a 
strong  admiration  of  Mr.  James's  rhetorical 
endowments.  He  is  a  master  of  sinewy, 
idiomatic  English,  and  a  most  fresh  and 
graceful  style.  Abstract  as  his  specula- 
tions are,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  always  contrives  to  invest  them 
with  a  genial  and  lively  interest.  One  is 
often  conscious  of  reading  whole  pages, 
even  without  understanding  them,  from 
the  simple  charm  of  the  manner.  But 
when  you  do  understand  them,  as  you  may 


by  a  little  study, — while  the  whole  mind, 
perhaps,  bristles  up  in  almost  angry  oppo- 
sition to  his  doctrines — he  quite  disarms 
your  malice  by  the  pleasant  music  of  the 
words,  his  concealed  mirth,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  his  racy,  smacking  sincerity. 
In  frequent  passages,  too,  he  rises  into  the 
purest  eloquence,  in  which  a  robust  strength 
is  married  to  a  stately  yet  easy  grace.  We 
should  like  to  cite  some  of  these  passage^ 
as  specimens  of  decorous  controversy,  as 
well  as  of  persuasive  teaching,  but  oar 
space  will  not  permit 

What  the  generality  of  readers  will  com- 
plain of,  in  Mr.  James,  they  will  call  a 
tendency  to  mysticism,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  not  any  obscurity  in  his  though^ 
so  much  as  a  habit  of  too  rapid  generalisa 
tion.  Entirely  familiar  himself  with  the 
region  in  which  he  travels,  he  is  apt  to  for^ 
get  that  to  others  it  is  quite  unknowB 
ground.  Statements,  or  reasonings,  conse- 
quently, which  are  as  clear  to  him,  and  to 
those  who  adopt  his  methods,  as  the  noon- 
day, lie  in  the  twilight  and  shadow  to  other 
minds.  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
we  have  heard  his  speculations  denounced 
as  meaningless,  and  that,  too,  by  persons 
who  ought  to  be  able,  if  they  are  not,  to 
follow  his  course  of  thought.  We  can 
assure  all  such,  however,  that  they  are  fall 
of  meaning,  and  that  if  they  will  have  the 
patience  to  take  up  the  links  of  association, 
sometimes  inadvertently  dropped  ont  be- 
tween two  important  assertions,  they  will 
discover  that  his  movements  are  wholly 
logical, — not  leaps,  as  they  appear,  bat 
regular  progressions.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect,  that  a  treatise 
on  spu*itual  religion,  which  is  a  matter  of 
Inward  experience  and  life,  and  not  of 
formal  logic,  will  adapt  itself  as  readily 
to  the  understanding  as  a  discusaon  in 
natural  sciences,  or  an  essay  on  ihe  beUrn 
Uttres, 

JLn  remarking,  that  we  should  leave  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  James  to  the  strictly  re- 
ligious periodicals,  we  meant  to  suggest 
that  we  should  like  to  see  him  thoroughly 
reviewed.  We  have  a  curiosity  to  see  in 
what  way  so  vigorous  and  trenchant  an 
opponent  of  the  orthodox  formulas  is  to  be 
met  It  is  clear,  that  a  book  of  such  mani- 
fest vitality  and  talent  should  not  be 
wholly  ignored.  It  will  make  a  profound 
impression  among  earnest  and  cultivated 
men,  many  of  whom  have  neither  the  time. 
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nor  the  intellectual  dlBclpllne  to  enable 
them  to  grapple  with  the  deeper  problema 
it  undertakes  to  solve,  and  whowill,  there- 
fore, naturally  look  to  the  regular  standards 
of  opinion  for  instruction  and  help.  Will 
not  some  of  the  sturdier  champions  of  the 
accepted  faiths,  then,  take  up  the  glove  of 
this  armed  and  confident  challenger,  and 
put  him  to  the  test?  The  theological  sys- 
tem of  Swedenborg,  which  he  adopts  sub- 
stantially, but  which  he  presents  under 
somewhat  new  aspects,  is  silently  making 
its  way,  we  are  told,  among  the  younger 
minds  of  the  nation,  and  is  altogether  too 
portentous  a  subject  to  be  dismissed  in  the 
ordinary  newspaper  style.  It  may  have 
been  demolished,  for  iiught  we  know,  a 
thousand  times,  but  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  doing  it  over  again,  if  i^  can  be 
be  done,  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
generations. 

— Cb#«  de  EspaHa  is  one  of  the  works 
for  which,  as  having  partly  first  met  the 
public  eye  in  our  pages,  we  may  be  in- 
dulged with  a  little  paternal  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
racy,  sensible,  and  sprightly  records  of  a 
charming  episode  of  European  travel  that  we 
have  seen.  And  so  great  an  admiration  have 
we  of  the  American  talent  for  traveling, 
and  for  telling  the  stories  of  travel,  that 
we  intend  in  our  June  number  to  say  some- 
thing more  at  length  about  (h9a$  de 
EtpafUif  and  some  other  recent  books  of 
travel.  Until  then,  with  a  hearty  com- 
mendation of  this  most  entertaining  and 
brilliant  volume,  to  which  we  may  sincerely 
say,  au  revoir,  we  take  leave  of  it. 

—One  might  parody  an  ancient  English 
jest,  and  say  that  the  writer  of  American 
Agitator 9  and  Reformer g^  who  is  Mr.  D.  W. 
Bartugtt,  seems  to  divide  the  world  into 
men,  women  and  the  Beecher  family.  Of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  distinguished  indi- 
▼iduals  whom  he  sketches,  three  are 
Beechers — ^Mrs.  Stowe,  old  Mr.  Lyman, 
and  young  Master  Henry  Ward.  We  can- 
not confess  to  a  knowledge  of  all  Mr. 
Barllett^s  pets— N.  P.  Rogers  being  only 
remotely  discerned  in  these  parts,  while 
Mr.  Ichabod  Godding  and  Thurlow  Brown 
have  never  before  come  within  range  of  our 
olject-glasscs.  But  there  are  others  of  his 
heroes  whoso  names  are  more  familiar  to 
us;  such  as  Grarrison,  Gough,  Greeley, 
GIddings,  and  Frederick  Douglass.  When 
Dickens  was  in  this  country,  he  was  as- 


tonished at  the  number  of  <' remarkable 
men "  that  he  heard  of,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  number  has  not  decreased 
since  he  left  us.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  tells  us  that  Theodore  Parker  is  ''  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time ;" 
that  Frederick  Douglass  is  '<  a  remarkable 
man,  who  was  bom  a  slave  in  Maryland  ;*' 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  '<  a  remarkable 
volume ;"  that  Elihu  Burritt's  "  maternal 
grandfather,  Hinsdale,  was  a  remarkable 
man,"  as  Elihu  is,  himself;  that  James 
Russell  Lowell  is  <*  a  remarkable  man,  and 
a  poet ;''  and  so  on,  we  presume,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Among  this  score  of 
remarkable  men,  we  find  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Gullen  Bryant — sandwiched,  too,  be- 
tween Joshua  Giddingsand  Lyman  Beecher 
— and  we  wonder  how  he  got  there.  Bryant, 
the  most  shy,  modest,  retiring  of  poets, 
who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  New  York, 
and  is  hardly  known,  personally,  to  as 
many  men  ;  who  shrinks,  with  the  timidity 
of  a  woman,  f^om  every  sort  of  gaze,  and 
who  has  a  much  better  acquaintance  with 
the  woods  and  fields  than  the  haunts  of 
bipeds— to  be  classed  as  an  agitator !  It 
is  true  that  he  has  fearlessly  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  as  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  ;  but  we  can  fancy,  if  he  were 
brought  in  actual  contact  with  those  with 
whom  he  is  here  placed,  how  incontinently 
he  would  explode  out  of  the  hot  company 
into  the  Aree,  cool  air ! 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  little  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  worship  of  personali- 
ties, and  think  he  might  employ  his  pen  to 
better  purpose.  He  is  excusable,  perhaps, 
on  the  ground  that  nearly  all  of  his^  great 
men  are  abolitionists,  who,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  pounding  heretofore,  may  be 
now  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pudding  and 
praise  *,  and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  he  may 
adopt  it,  that  good  men  do  not  like  eulogy 
and  notoriety,  and  bad  men  do  not  deserve 
them— while  the  public  is  rather  nauseated 
with  celebrities  of  all  sorts. 

^Profettor  F.  A.  P.  Barnard's  Letter$  on 
College  Oovemment^  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  from  the  Mobile  Regitter^  are  very 
lucidly  and  argumcntatively  written.  The 
following  short  extract  is  terribly  true  : 

'^  The  system  of  government  existing  in 
American  colleges,  considered  as  a  syrtem 
of  moral  restraint,  is  all  but  worthless. 
My  own  convictions  would  justify  me  in 
umng  even  stronger  language  than  this. 
To  me,  it  has  all  the  character  of  an  i 
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tained  fact,  a  matter  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, and  not  of  inference  or  information, 
that  initiation  into  the  charmed  collep^ial 
circle  is,  morally,  rather  a  release  from 
old  restraints  than  an  imposition  of  new 
ones.  •  •  •  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  good  to  grow  oat  of  a  system 
like  this?  And  if  yoong  men  emerge 
spotless  from  the  ordeal  of  a  college  life, 
is  it  not  plain  that  they  do  so,  not  m  con- 
sequence of  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  it  ? 
Vice  and  crime  would  be  unknown,  but 
for  temptation  ;  temptation  would  usually 
be  powerless,  but  for  opportunity.  Youth- 
ful passions  rarely  fail  to  find  the  first ; 
the  American  college  system  furnishes  the 
second  in  its  amplest  form.'' 

Considerations  like  these  may  well  ap- 
pall eyery  mother  who  is  sending  away  her 
sons  to  finish  their  scholastic  training  in  a 
college.  She  may  very  properly  feel  that 
she  is  casting  her  child  into  a  whirlpool 
of  the  most  dreadful  dangers.  Professor 
Barnard  goes  on  to  show  how  existing 
faults  have  been  derived  lh>m  the  imita- 
tion, by  our  colleges,  of  the  European 
universities ;  and  to  urge,  very  powerfully, 
the  importance  and  practicability  of  a  re- 
form in  the  particulars  considered,  by 
giving  up  the  dormitory  system,  leaving 
the  students  under  the  civil  authority  as 
to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  minor  misde- 
meanors ;  and  by  placing  colleges,  where- 
ever  its  possible,  in  large  towns,  instead  of 
in  remote  rural  locations.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  his  views  demand 
and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration, 
tcom  all  friends  of  colleges  and  of  students. 

— Harvestinga  in  Prose  and  VerWy  by 
Sybil  Hastinos,  is  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  social  life,  interspersed'  with  short 
poems.  Of  these  last,  very  little  can  be 
said.  The  prose  tales  show  considerable 
power  of  imagination,  but  are  told  in  an 
overstrained,  passionate  way,  and  embody 
some  incidents  too  little  probable  to  be 
worked  up  satisfactorily,  without  a  very 
remarkably  plausible  rhetoric. 

— ^It  has  sometimes  been  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Melville's  larad  Potter  is  a  romance 
or  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  (which  did  not  appear  in 
our  Monthly),  he  explains.  He  says: — 
"  Shortly  after  his  return,"  (i.  e.  Israel's 
return  to  this  country  from  England,)  •*  a 
little  narrative  of  his  adventures,  forlornly 
published,  on  sleazy  gijiy  paper,  appeared 
among  the  peddlers,  written,  probably,  not 
by  himself,  but  taken  down  ih>m  his  lips  by 


another.  But,  like  the  cmtch-marks  of  the 
cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Grate,  this  blurred 
record  is  now  out  of  print  From  a  tat- 
tered copy,  rescued  by  the  merest  chance 
from  the  rag-pickers,  the  present  account 
has  been  drawn,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  expansions,  and  additions  of  his- 
toric and  personal  details,  and  one  or  two 
shiftings  of  scenes,  may,  perhapa,  be  not 
unfitly  regarded  something  in  the  light  of  a 
dilapidated  old  tomb-stone  retouched." 

The  original,  however,  is  not  so  rare  as 
Mr.  Melville  seems  to  think.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  a  copy  before  us,  as  we  write, 
which  is  clearly  printed  and  neatly  bound,- 
with  a  coarse  wood-cut  frontispiece,  repie- 
senting  Israel  as  he  trudged  about  London, 
with  his  two  children,  crying  «  old  chain 
to  mend."  The  title-page  we  copy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  : — "  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Israel  R.  Potter,  (a  native  of  Crsn- 
ston,  Rhode  Island,)  who  was  %  soldier  hi 
the  American  Revolution,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle  of*Bnnker 
hill,  (in  which  he  received  three  wounds.) 
after  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  conveyed  to  England,  where,  for 
30  years,  he  obtained  a  livelihood  for  hun- 
self  and  family,  by  crying  '  old  chairs  to 
mend '  through  the  streets  of  London.  In 
May  last,  by  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Consul,  he  succeeded  (in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age)  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  his  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  48  years. 
Providence :  Printed  by  J.  Howard,  for 
I.  R.  Potter,  1824.    Price  31  cents." 

Mr.  Melville  departs  considerably  from 
his  original.  He  makes  Israel  bom  in  Berk- 
shire, Mass.,  and  brings  him  acquidnted 
with  Paul  Jones,  as  he  was  not  How 
far  he  is  justified  in  the  historical  liberties 
he  has  taken,  would  be  a  curious  case  of 
literary  casuistry. 

— A  Long  Look  Ahead^  by  A.  S.  Roi,  is 
a.  story  of  rural  life,  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  It 
is  an  honest,  hearty  narrative  of  the  snc- 
cessful  struggles  of  a  rather  remarkably 
gifted  young  man,  who,  with  his  lHX>ther, 
begins  with  a  small  farm  and  two  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  ends  with  much  more 
land  and  much  more  cash,  besides  great 
reputfttion  and  infiuence.  As  a  work  of 
art,  the  book  is  not  of  a  high  order.  The 
language  is  very  often  either  too  good  or  too 
bed  for  the  social  standing  of  the  speakers; 
and  the  incidents  are  selected,  as  if  by  i 
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oonyentional  nilei  flrom  an  assortment  of 
incidents  which  had  been  used  before.  The 
Talue  of  the  work  is  in  its  detailed,  tmth- 
fnl  delineations  of  New  England  life ; 
which  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Roe's  ob- 
servation. 

—ITie  History  of  OonndcUcui,  from  thefird 
settlement  of  the  Colony  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Oonstitutwn,  by  G.  H.  Hollisteb,  is  a 
work  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  is  just  issued.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed,  and  is  enriched  with  accu- 
rately engraved  portraits  of  several  of  the 
famous  men  of  Connecticut,  Gov.  John 
Winthrop,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  Ezra 
Stiles,  General  Putnam,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  and  others.  The  work  is 
not  only  invaluable  to  every  son  of  Con- 
necticut, but  it  is  the  most  interesting 
recent  contribution  to  our  history, — since 
all  local  history  is  part  of  the  national 
history.  The  author  says  his  "main  ob- 
ject, in  undertaking  the  work,  was  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Connecticut  emigrants  from  the  present  to 
the  glorious  past  •  •  •  •  Indeed,  no 
'state,  since  the  fall  of  Lacedsmon,  has 
ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  waged  so 
many  wars  in  the  same  number  of  years, 
with  equal  success,  or  voluntarily  borne 
such  heavy  burdens  as  Connecticut"  And 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  of  the 
charm  and  romance  of  early  New  England 
history,  and  the  fierce  Indian  waT^  had  for 
its  scene  the  placid  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut ;  that  there  Putnam  was  born  and  lived, 
and  Edwards  preached ;  that  it  was  the 
land  of  blue  laws,  and  the  most  ascetic 
Puritanism,  of  the  Regicides  and  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  important  and  ample,  how  various 
and  picturesque  the  •  material  is,  and  we 
could  hardly  praise  the  work  more  than  to 
say,  that  the  material  has  found  a  worthy 
workman,  and  the  historic  traditions  a 
shrewd  and  genial  chronicler. 

The  present  volume  brings  tbe^  history 
down  to  the  capture  of  Lewisburg,  in  the 
old  French  War.  It  deals,  not  only  with 
the  political  and  religious  aflfairs  of  the 
Colonists,  but  presents  careful  and  graphic 
pictures  of  old  Colonial  life  and  manners, 
with  a  penetrating  and  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  old  Connecticut  character. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  Connecticut  society,  in  every  aspect, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  State.    And  if 


a  similar  history  of  every  State  were  pre- 
pared, with  the  same  intelligence,  appre- 
ciation, and  ardor,  the  task  of  the  national 
historian  would  become  an  easy  and  grate- 
ful labor. 

The  style  of  the  narrative  is  sometimes 
quite  too  ambitious,  but  the  excess  is  easily 
to  be  traced  to  that  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  for  his  subject  which  best  fits  him 
to  treat  it  well.  He  maintains  stoutly  the 
side  of  the  Yankees  against  the  Knicker- 
bockers, but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  us 
to  do  justice  to  all  i>artieB,  even  if,  with 
national  jealousy,  he  is  impatient  of  our 
good  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  estimate  of 
"the  losel  Yankees." 

,  We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which 
will  contain,  we  learn,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  connection  of  General  Putnam 
with  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  And  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  our  neighbors, 
that  their  history  of  the  State  has  fallen  to 
the  pen  of  a  scholar  who  adds  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  chronicler  the  imagination  of 
the  poet 

— BuRNHAM  sounds  like  Bamum,  and 
Mr.  Bumham  has  written  a  book  which 
reads  like  the  book  of  Mr.  Barnum.  In 
subject,  style,  and  end,  they  are  as  like  as 
two  peas  ;  i.  e.,  as  like  as  a  big  pea  and  a 
little  pea.  Mr.  Barnum  made  money  by 
woolly-horses  and  Fejee  mermaids,  and  Mr. 
Burnham  made  money  by  Shanghai  chick- 
ens. Mr.  Bamum  writes  «  book  about  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it,  and  Mr.  Bumham 
writes  another  book  about  the  way  in  which 
he  did  it  Both  practiced  a  little  delusion 
on  the  public,  and  both  are  proud  of  it ; 
and  both  have  resolved  to  let  the  public 
know  what  ninnies  they  were.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  Barnum  is  the  more  genu- 
ine humbug,  or  the  Simon  Pure  of  Hum- 
bugs ;  while  Burnham  is  only  an  imitator. 
Bamum  has  the  merit  of  originality,  but 
Bumham  has  no  merit  whatever.  He  only 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.  He  is  a  pinchbeck  copy  of  a 
a  pinchbeck  modek  He  is  the  sneaking 
Jacques  Strop  striving  to  put  on  the  large 
and  free  manner  of  Robert  Macaire — a 
miserable  long-legged,  befeathered,  and 
oppressed-looking  Shanghai,  decking  him- 
self in  the  gay  plumage  of  the  peacock, 
and  chattering  like  a  parrot  He  is  ftuiny, 
of  course :  Bamum  was  irresiBtibly  ftinny ; 
and  so  Bumham  most  be  deadly-lively. 
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He  chuckles  oyer  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  allowed  the  pablic  to  deceive  itself, — to 
bnj  real  imported  Gochin-Chinas  reared  at 
Rozbury,  and  to  paj  twenty  dollars  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  as  if  be  had  endowed  the 
public  with  the  royalest  favors.  He  pre- 
tended to  sell  chickens  all  the  time  that  he 
was  only  selling  geese  ;  and  his  morality 
is,  that  if  the  geese  were  silly  enough  to  be 
sold,  he  might  as  well  have  the  profits  of  the 
bargain  as  any  other  rogue.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  public  will  be  cheated,  and 
it  is  better  for  you  and  I  to  cheat  them, 
than  Tom,  Dick,'  and  Harry.  We  shall 
cheat  them  more  scientifically  than  those 
vulgar  knaves, — we  shall  do  it  with  a  sly 
laugh  in  our  sleeve,  but  they  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  we  shall  make  a  joke  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  a  living,  but  they  only  a 
living,  and  that  a  poor  one,  ending  at  Sing- 
Sing. 

Mr.  Bumham  heads  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  book  (which  is  entitled  The  Hittory 
of  the  Hen  Fevers  as  we  ought  to  have  said 
before)  with  the  motto,  that  '<  Policy  is  the 
best  Honesty,^'  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  best  he  knows.  He  seems  to  think 
that  if  one  can  feather  his  nest,  like  one  of 
his  own  Dorkings  or  Bantams,  he  has  done 
all.  There  is  no  virtue  and  wisdom  beyond 
that.  And  yet,  let  us  tell  Mr.  Bumham, 
and  all  who  would  do  like  him,  that  it  is 
not  very  great,  or  wise,  or  noble,  or  saga- 
cious, or  even  cunning,  to  take  in  a  fool. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  victims, — a  man  who 
paid  twenty-six  dollars  for  three  fowls  : 

''  i  bred  them  orl  by  themselves  an  never 
had  no  other  cockrill  on  my  plase,  an  i  no 
yu  cheeted  me  like  the  devl,  an  yu  no  it 

Surely,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  or  glori- 
ous thihg  to  have  deluded  a  fellow  such  as 
this  letter  indicates, — a  thing  to  write  a 
book  about,  and  call  upon  the  world  to 
admire.  Some  crijnes  have  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence about  them,  but  robbing  a  hen- 
roost, or  picking  the  pocket  of  an  idiot,  or 
misleading  a  very  old  countrywoman  in  a 
very  large  city,  is  not  of  this  class. 

It  is  curious  in  the  history  of  swindles, 
that  the  adepts  should  all  aim  at  Queen 
Victoria,  as  if  she  were  the  prime  hen  of 
all  to  be  plucked.  Why  is  it  that  they  all 
apply  to  Buckingham  Palace  for  pass- 
ports? Bamum  paraded  Tom  Thumb  be- 
fore royalty,  and  Bumham  got  a  portrait 


from  the  Queen  for  his  fowls ;    but  who 
will  be  the  next  favorite  ? 

It  may  seem  beneath  our  while  to  notice 
such  books  as  this ;  but  such  books  are 
getting  to  be  common  in  our  literature, 
and  it  is  time  that   they  were  stopped. 

— ^Mns.  HiRRtBT  Bbechsr  Stowe  has  just 
sent  forth  a  Primary  Geography,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  practical  teachers  as  a  very 
judicious  one,  clearly  arranged,  and  well- 
adapted  to  juvenile  instruction.  It  diffen 
in  plan  from  other  geographies,  inasmuch 
as  it  begins  with  the  town  in  which  the 
learner  is  supposed  to  live,  teaching  him 
all  about  the  geography  of  that,  and  then 
advancing  gradually  to  the  county,  the 
state,  the  nation,  the  continent,  and  finally 
the  world.  The  old  way  was  to  begin  with 
the  world,  and  come  down  to  the  town,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  descend  from  genoab 
to  particulars.  Mrs.  Stowe  ascends  from 
particulars  to  generals. 

— 7%«  JVew  Pattoraly  by  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan Read,  (Philadelphia:  Parry  and 
McMillan)  is  a  poem,  in  thirty-seven  books 
of  blank  verse.  It  treats  of  the  homeliest 
incidents  of  Western  Penn^lvanian  life, 
of  twenty  orthurty  years  ago,  in  the  home- 
liest manner.  The  Husking,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  common-place  and  the  rural 
charm  of  the  country,  all  have  their  praise 
and  their  carefhl  description.  The  poem 
has  the  same  scope  as  Goethe's  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,  and  a  prolix  minuteness  like 
Thomson's  Seasons.  The  happy  and  un- 
happy loves  of  village  girls  and  yonth^ 
however,  do  not  afford  incident  or  variety 
of  passion  enough  for  249  pages.  The 
landscape  and  festival  descriptions  do  not 
seem  accessory  to  the  human  interest  of 
the  poem,  but  they  supersede  it  The 
pastoral,  as  it  is  the  most  fascinating,  so 
it  is  the  most  difficult  style,  to  treat  well 
It  tends  to  monotony  and  dullness,  and  only 
a  very  masterly  genius  san  withstand  these 
tendencies,  and  by  the  cunning  play  of  its 
resources  make  a  graceful  and  comf^ete 
poem.  Mr.  Read's  work  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete.  It  touches,  with  varying  power 
of  description,  all  the  aspects  of  American 
rural  life.  So  far,  it  is  curious,  and  will 
be  always  interesting  to  the  historical 
student.  But  it  nowhere  kindles  the  reader's 
mind  with  sympathy,  or  the  exquisite  sense 
of  entire  mastery.  7%e  New  Pastor&l  is 
tedious,  and  we  doubt  if  many,  who  beg^ 
with  the  first  page,  will  persevere,  mudi 
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less  be  irresistibly  swept  on,  to  the  two 
handred  and  forty-ninth.  A  work  of  the 
kind  here  attempted  might  well  be  the  work 
of  a  life,  and  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
a  permanent  reputation.  American  rural 
life  offers  no  less  material  for  the  great  poet 
than  English,  or  German,  or  Italian.  But 
The  New  Pastoral  is  not  the  poem  which 
will  be  cherished  in  solitary  cottages,  and 
scanned  by  delighted  farmers  as  the  poetic 
picture  of  their  life.  It  is  written  with 
sincerity  and  feeling:  there  are  descrip- 
tions which  have  great  truth  of  detail,  and 
the  poem  has  the  great  merit  of  a  subdued 
and  natural  tone.  There  is  no  strain  after 
something  fine.  It  is  often  crude,  but 
rather  in  thought  than  in  manner.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  call  it  a  work  by  which 
Mr.  Read  will  maintain,  but  will  hardly 
enhance,  his  reputation.  In  entering  the 
field  of  descriptive  pastoral  poetry  he  finds 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  Street  before  him. 
But  his  various  works  evince  a  resolution 
to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  well,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Read  should  be  the 
least  in  any  field  where  he  chooses  to 
labor. 

—  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  review  of 
Madame  D^Epinay^9  Menurirty  says,  "There 
used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient 
regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents, 
who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  gave  very  pleasant  little  sup- 
pers." Of  the  same  class,  in  London, 
according  to  general  report,  was  the  late 
Lady  Blessington— and  this  report  was 
true,  60  far  as  the  brilliant  talents 
and  the  little  suppers  ure  concerned.  A 
woman  of  remarkable  beauty,  of  graceful 
manners,  charming  conversation,  and  the 
kindest  heart,  her  house — which  shone  with 
all  the  splendors  of  a  palace,  chastened 
by  the  refinements  of  artistic  taste — ^was  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
and  wits  of  her  time.  The  names  of 
her  intimate  fHends  and  admirers  recall 
many  of  the  brightest  in  the  politics,  the 
literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Among  them,  for  instance,  are  such  as 
Byron,  Landor,  Moore,  the  two  D^Israelis, 
the  two  Bulwers,  the  two  Smiths  (Horace 
and  James),  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Holland,  Henry  Erskine, 
Dr.  Parr,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Prince 
Sontro,  Hospidar  of  Moldavia,  William 
Godwin,  Fonblanque,  Thomas  Noon  Tal- 
fourd,  Thos.  Campbell,  Gait,    Reynolds, 


Landseer,  Maclise,  Haydon,  Wyatt,  Eu- 
gene Sue,  Casimir  Delavign,  Alfred  de 
Yigny,  Mile.  Rachel,  Emile  de  Girardin, 
Louis  Napoleon,  Chorley,  Macready,  Barry 
Cornwall,  the  Mathewses,  Milnes,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  N.  P. 
Willis,  etc.,  etc.;  not  forgetting  Baboo 
Dwarkanouth  Tagor^,  the  celebrated  Hin- 
doo, and  America  Vespucci.  Her  saloon, 
though  less  powerful  in  its  social  infiuence 
than  that  of  Madame  De  Stael,  and  in  some 
respects  less  brilliant  than  those  of  Madame 
Geoff^in  and  Lady  Holland,  must  take  its 
place  among  the  most  intellectual  known 
to  history.  As  a  reunion  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius, it  was  deficient  only  in  one  direction 
—the  want  of  women.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  in  the  other  assemblages  we  have 
named,  and  in  the  dazzling  aaUnu  of  Mile. 
Contat,  Madam  Recamier,  Lady  Charle- 
ville,  the  beauty  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  both  wit  and  genius.  The  Countess  of 
Blessington,  with  an  occasional  female 
friend  from  the  continent,  and  her  nieces, 
were  the  sole  divinities :  but  what  is  so- 
ciety, however  brilliant,  without  the 
presence  of  its  most  enduring  and  tender 
charm?  The  deficiency,  however,  was  one 
of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  and 
not  of  necessity,  as  some  have  alleged,  to 
her  disadvantage.  Among  her  correspond- 
ents were  many  distinguished  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.Sigoumey,  Lady  Canter- 
bury, etc. 

What  a  fine  life  was  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Blessington !  some  will,  perhaps,  exclaim. 
Beauty,  wealth,  fashion,  admiration,  lux- 
ury, fame,  genius,  travel,  art — all  were 
hers!  But  no,  dear  reader,  it  was  not  a 
fine  life — even  if  there  had  been*  no 
Death  at  the  feast  Life,  to  be  really  fine, 
must  have  other  objects  than  these,— higher 
aims  than  such  successes— and  better  lights 
than  the  fiaidies  of  wit  Look  behind  it, 
into  the  naked  ftusts  of  it,  and  how  much  of 
it  is  sad  and  hideous?  Lady  Blessington, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Power,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rollicking,  murderous  Iriflb- 
man,  bankrupt  in  fortune,  character,  and 
domestic  happiness,  who  ought  to  have 
been  hung,  but  was  not  In  her  fifteenth 
year  she  was  married,  against  her  will,  to  a 
half-crazy  Captain,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  desert  in  a  few  years,  and  who  subee- 
quently  died  in  a  drunken  frolic.  Her  se- 
cond husband,  the  Earl  of  Blessington, 
though  an  accomplished  man,  to  whom  she 
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was  attached,  was  a  nsed-np,  extravagant 
lord,  who  wasted  immense  estates  in  self- 
indulgence,  and  compelled  his  daughter, 
not  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  marry  Count 
D'Orsay,  whom  she  had  not  seen  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  ceremony,  and  from 
whom  she  shortly  separated.  On  the  death 
of  the  Earl  she  lived  in  magnificent  style  in 
London,  with  her  son-in-law,  the  Count,  as  a 
companion,  harassed  by  debts,  though  her 
income  for  most  of  the  time  could  not 
have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  until  the  entire  establishment 
was  sold  under  execution,  and  she  an4  the 
Count  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris. 
She  died  in  comparative  poverty — though 
not  deserted— and  the  Count  soon  followed 
her,  the  victim  of  disappointment  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  ingratitude.  Now,  that 
is  not  a  fine  life!  That  is  not  a  great 
success!  The  Countess,  however,  appears 
to  have  ben  a  person  of  noble  and  generous 
disposition,  passionately  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her  (as  the  fine  tribute  in  Lan- 
dor's  recent  letter  shows). 

Her  MemotrSj  by  Dr.  Madden,  recently 
re-published  by  the  Harpers,  is  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest,  though  perfectly  unpar- 
donable in  its  free  use  of  private  letters. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  Countess's  literary 
life  with  fidelity,  and  in  a  sympathizing 
tone.  The  letters  in  it,  from  eminent 
men,  are  mostly  on  personal  topics,  full 
of  compliments  and  mutual  admiration, 
but  are  entertaining — especially  those  of 
Landor,  Dickens,  Mathews,  and  Sir  William 
Grell.  But  the  most  amusing  arc  several 
by  Viscount  D'Arlingcourt,  a  French 
nobleman  and  writer,  who  combines  as 
much  aristocratic  hauteur  with  authorial 
conceit  as  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
supreme  disdain  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  bookseller,  (whom  he  wishes  to  print 
a  translation  of  one  of  his  works,)  and 
his  avaricious  anxiety  to  drive  a  good 
bargain,  at  the  same  time,  are  ludicrously 
contrasted.  A  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters  written  to  Lady  Blessington  in 
Paris,  after  the  auction  sale  of  Gore 
House,  by  one  of  the  domestics  left  behind, 
will  suggest  a  thought  or  two :— "Le  Doc- 
tor Quin  est  venu  plusieur  fois,  etc.  M. 
Thackeray  est  venu  aussi^  et  avail  Us  larmes 
Qux  yeuxy  en  partant.  CPest  peutitre  la  seule 
persorme  que  fai  vu  rieUmenl  affeeti  en  voire 
deparV^  Think  of  the  picture.  The  cold, 
'Stem  satirist,  as  he  is  called,  the  big, 


burly,  true-hearted  man,  as  he  is,  amid 
the  ruins  of  that  splendid  mansion,  the 
only  one  of  all  its  former  joyous  crowds, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  I  We  are  sore  we 
shall  read  the  next  number  of  the  '^New- 
comes"  with  additional  zest. 

— In  St,  Domingo^  Us  Revolutions  and 
its  Heroj  by  C.  W.  Eujott,  we  have  a 
brief  but  spirited  and  deeply  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture,  the  liberator  of  St  Domingo.  After 
an  allusion  to  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  island  up  to  1789,  when  the  first  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves  took  place,  the  author 
passes  to  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
of  Toussaint  Breda.,  who  afterwards  took  so 
important  a  political  part  Mr.  Elliott  de- 
scribes the  incidents  of  his  career  with  bold 
and  startling  effect ;  and,  by  a  remarkable 
power  of  condensation,  presents  a  complete 
picture  of  varied  and  protracted  action,  in 
a  few  touches.  His'style,  however,  is  want- 
ing in  simplicity  at  times,  particularly  in 
passages  which  appear  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  spasmodic  Carlyle. 

-^Professor  John  Dabby,  of  Auburn, 
Alabama,  has  prepared  a  Botany  of  fie 
Southern  States^  which  is  presented  to  Co^ 
leges  and  High-schools  as  a  text-book.  In 
the  first  part,  the  leading  principles  of  ve- 
getable anatomy  and  physiology  are  pre- 
sented in  a  concise  form,  with  a  variety  of  ' 
wood-cut  illustrations ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  descriptive  classification  of  all  the  plants 
of  the  Southern  States  is  given.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  the  book  is  well- 
executed  and  complete. 

Reprints. — Mr.  Calvin  Blanchard  has 
reproduced  in  this  country  the  English 
translation,  by  Marian  Evans,  of  Feukb- 
bach's  celebrated  work  called  "  The  Es- 
sence qf  Christianity,"  It  ought  to  have 
been  called  the  "  Essence  of  Infidelity,  or 
Naturalism  the  true  Religion," — for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  audacious  attacks  on 
all  religion  that  we  have  read — audacious 
and  yet  puerile.  Feuerbach  occupies,  in 
common  with  Strauss,  (not  he  of  the  fine 
waltzes,  as  an  English  periodical  laughably 
asserted,)  and  Bruno-Bauer,  the  extreme 
left  of  Hegelianism  in  Grermany.  Strauss, 
in  his  **  Life  of  Jesus,''  endeavors  to  explode 
the  historical  verity  of  Christianity,  Bru- 
no-Bauer its  biblical  evidences,  while 
Feuerbach  completes  the  circle,  by  an  as- 
sault upon  Christianity  in  general.  The 
peculiar  stand-point  of  the  latter,  given 
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oat  with  mach  apparent  philosophical  pre* 
ciflion,  is  this, — that  all  religion  is  the  mere 
projection  into  objectiyo  existence  of  the  * 
inward  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man being.  Man  is  distinguished  from 
the  brutes  by  the  simple  fact  of  self-con- 
sciousness,— hj  his  ability  to  make  his 
•pecies,  bis  essential  nature,  an  object  of 
thought.  He  possesses,  consequently,  a 
two-fold  life,  an  inner  and  outer  life,  the 
first  having  relation  to  his  species,  or  to 
his  general  nature,  and  the  second  to  his 
indiTidual  nature.  But  this  inner  life 
seems  to  him  always  infinite,  and  outer  life 
only  is  finite  or  limited.  His  self-conscious- 
ness, consequently,  is  essentially  infinite. 
The  power  of  will,  the  power  of  thought, 
and  the  power  of  affection,  which  consti- 
tute this  self-consciousness,  are  infinite 
powers  and  are  the  ground  and  substance  * 
of  all  religion ;  considered  as  objective  ex- 
istences, these  three-fold  powers  are  Grod— 
the  Trinity.  The  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
ject and  self-consciousness,  coincide  and  are 
one.  Religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to 
himself, — to  his  own  subjective  nature; 
but  a  relation  to  it  viewed  as  a  nature 
apart  from  his  own.  The  divine  being,  so 
called,  is  nothing  else  but  the  human  being 
freed  from  the  limits  of  the  Individual 
man,  or  made  objective,  and  contemplated 
and  revered  as  another  or  distinct  being. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  naturalism 
run  to  seed,  or  rather  naturalism  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  and  legitimate  expres- 
sion. Starting  from  the  doctrine — too  gene- 
rally accepted,  we  fear,  both  in  the  Church 
and  the  world — that  man  is  the  source  of 
his  own  life, 

*'  Himself,  his  world,  and  his  own  God," 

it  ends  with  the  denial  of  the  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Wisdom  as  the  living  and 
substantial  source  of  all  life. 

There  is  some  truth  in  Feuerbach's  state- 
ment that  men  make  their  own  God, — that 
in  the  heroic  times,  he  is  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles,— to  the  Jew  a  narrow  and  avenging 
Deity, — to  the  martyr  a  sympathetic  suflSer- 
er, — to  the  devout  monk  a  larger  Pope, 
and  to  the  speculative  thinker,  like  Hegel, 
as  Menzel  says,  a  pedant  on  the  throne  of 
the  Universe ;  but  these  errors  of  former, 
and  even  of  the  present  time,  need  not 
obscure  our  conceptions  of  Him,  as  he  is 
declared  to  be  in  Revelation,  or  as  he  is 
loved  and  revered  by  the  regenerate  heart 


Human  opinions  are  all  subject  to  progress 
and  change,  but  the  absolute  and  the  eter- 
nal, in  which  alone  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions can  rest,  ceases  to  be  the  absolute 
and  etemaV  when  we  conceive  of  it,  not  as 
self-subsistent,  but  as  the  mere  projection 
of  our  own  nature. 

— The  Banking-Ebutej  hy  Samuel  Phil- 
LiFS,  is  a  short  story,  singularly  and  rather 
roughly  constructed.  Its  situations  and 
events  spring  from  the  efforts  of  Michael 
Allcraft,  the  Banker,  to  preserve  the  busi- 
ness reputation  and  pay  the  debts  of  his 
father,  Abraham  Allcraft,  who,  though  re- 
puted enormously  rich,  died  insolvent  In 
these  efforts,  Michael  is  thwarted  by  the 
villainy  of  one  of  his  partners,  and  the  fol- 
lies of  the  two  others;  and  the  various 
excitements  prepared  for  the  reader,  which 
are  all  painful,  are  founded  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  the  terrible  eflbrts  of  the  unhappy 
and  overmatched  man,  the  successively 
deeper  miseries  into  which  he  falls,  and  his 
death,  when  broken  in  health  and  reputa- 
tion, and  penniless.  His  sorrow  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse  for  having  borrowed  all 
his  wife's  large  fortune,  to  repair  his  suc- 
cessive losses,  and  by  her  prospective 
poverty.  She  at  last  finds  refuge  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  in  doing  good. 
The  remaining  characters  are  left  to  hang 
themselves ;  at  least,  they  are  entirely  un- 
accounted for.  The  book  is  well  written, 
but  must,  apparently,  either  have  been 
very  hastily  composed,  or  have  been  much 
cut  down  and  compressed  for  insertion  in 
the  periodical  where  it  first  appeared ;  in- 
somuch that  it  does  not  adequately  show 
its  author's  power.  The  use  of  significant 
names,  too  openly  significant,  as  in  many 
other  novels,  destroys  all  the  illusion  of 
the  story.  When  we  read  of  a  cunning 
miser  named  Allcraft,  of  a  projector  named 
Planner,  we  cannot  read,  in  the  truthful 
and  pleasant,  appropriate  delusion,  that 
there  vjere  such  men.  Names  of  this  kind 
should  only  be  used  in  professed  allegory. 
— Fabida  ;  or,  the  Church  of  the  Oaiacombt, 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiskman,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  religious  novel,  which 
treats  of  events  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  during  the  persecutions 
nnder  Diocleaian  and  Maximian.  For 
Protestant  readers  it  has  little  interest* 
except  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  book 
of  the  same  class  with  Amy  Herbert,  and 
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the  otber  novels  of  the  Greslet  and 
Sbwell  school,  and  intended  to  propagate 
a  ritual  and  hierarchic  churchism ;  bat 
with  this  difiference,  that  whereas  these 
latter  are  onl^  at  the  verge,  Fabiola  is 
wholly  inside  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  somewhat  over- 
charged, too,  with  the  sentimentality  pro- 
per to  Young  Rome  ;  narrating  the  ecsta- 
sies, and  even  the  miracles  of  its  three 
saintlj  characters,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Pancras,  with  sickening  de- 
tail. The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  are  quoted,  through- 
out, as  quite  reliable  authority,  and  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  and  forms  of  the 
Church,  along  with  other  antique  ob- 
servances, are  a  staple  material  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  The  story  is  not  re- 
markable, being  the  frequently  repeated 
experience  of  early  Christians  of  high  and 
low  rank,  converted,  and  betrayed  and 
martyred,  or  escaping  and  living  happily. 
The  quiet  postulate  that  Christianity  is 
and  always  lias  been  Romanism,  of  course, 
underlies  the  whole  book.  The  style  is 
precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
dignified  prelate ;  rather  stiff,  and  more 
or  less  disfigured  with  classicisms  and 
foreign  idioms,  such  as  one  might  acquire 
by  long  habituation  to  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  of  the  continental  idioms 
of  Europe ;  not  to  speak  of  technical 
terms  from  the  ecclesiology  of  the  writer. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  controversial  works  and  oc- 
casional discourses  of  the  Cardinal,  which 
exhibit  not  only  prodigious  variety  and 
accuracy  of  learning,  but  rare  eloquence. 

— Pride  and  Prejudice^  by  Jane  Austen. 
With  this  respectably  printed  volume, 
Messrs.  Bunce  &  Brother  commence  the  re- 
publication of  Miss  Austen's  standard 
novels.  To  the  readers  of  forty  years  ago 
any  account  of  her  works  would  be  super- 
fluous; but  they  are  known  to  compara- 
tively few  of  the  younger  patrons  of  circu- 
lating libraries  and  book-stores.  Pride  and 
Prejudice  is,  in  respect  of  style,  a  conversa- 
tional novel ;  in  respect  of  subject,  a  social 
novel.  It  8ecms  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  writer  to  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  faults  after 
which  it  is  named  ;  for  the  unhappinesses  of 
the  story  are  the  consequences  of  the  pride 
of  Darcy  and  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth 
Bennct    But  it  might,  without  absurdity. 


be  maintained  that  Miss  Austen  had  another 
purpose  at  least  equal  in  Importance,  in 
'  her  own  mind,  in  its  composition ;  for  the 
book  displays  the  disgusting  follj  and  miser- 
able result  of  miseducated  and  misdirected 
female  life  very  much  more  fully  and  forci- 
bly than  the  nature  or  operations  of 
either  Pride  or  Pr^udice.  Mrs.  Bennet  is 
a  silly  old  woman,  with  four  daughters ;  and 
her  whole  foolish  energies  are  devoted  to 
the  one  purpose  of  marrying  them  to  hus- 
bands ;  who  nmst,  at  any  rate,  be  wealthy 
next  respectable,  then  handsome,  and 
good  or  bad,  as  luck  may  have  ii.  Yery 
much  the  same  is  the  intention  of  all 
the  other  mothers  in  the  boolc  Such  is 
the  expectation  of  the  daughters,  who  are 
represented  as  wise  or  foolish  virgins, 
more  in  proportion  to  the  modesty  or 
immodesty  of  their  conduct  in  their  hus- 
band-hunting enterprises,  than  for  any  other 
remarkable  qualities.  The  action  of  the 
book  is  principally  carried  on  by  means  of 
conversations,  throughout  which  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  interlocutors  are  distin- 
guished and  preserved  with  very  considera- 
ble skill ;  and  which  are  quite  artistically 
contrived  to  hold  to  each  other,  througbont 
the  work,  the  relations  usually  sustained 
by  adventures  or  schemes.  A  very  meagre 
and  unskillfuUy  written  biographical  no- 
tice of  Miss  Austen  is  prefixed,  apparently 
from  some  biographical  dictionary. 


THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Horace  Vernet's  Brethren  of  JoMpk^  at 
Goupil  &  Co.'s  Gallery. 

Ary  Scheffer's  "  Temptation  of  Christ," 
was  removed  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Messrs. 
Goupil,  only  to  make  room  for  a  picture 
of  less  size  but  certainly  equal  merit,  bj 
Horace  Vernet.  "  The  Brethren  of  Joeeph"^ 
has  also  left  us,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  its 
English  purchaser,  but  a  large  and  impor- 
tant picture  by  Maclise  speedily  supplied 
its  place,  and  renewed,  for  the  third  time 
during  the  past  season,  the  obligation  the 
public  is  under  to  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  firm  of  Goupil  & 
Co.,  for  the  opportunity  to  study,  at 
leisure,  first  class  works  of  Art 

There  are  several  things  waiting  to  be 
said  about  these  Exhibitions  of  single  pic- 
tures, and  the  aid  they  bring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  public  taste,  but  we  leave 
them  until  another  occasion.    At  present, 
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a  few  words  aboat  Horace  Yemet  himself 
leem  in  place  before  speaking  of  his  pic- 
tore.  Here,  in  brief,  is  what  we  hare  been 
able  to  gather  concerning  him  and  his  his- 
tory. ' 

The  father  and  grandikther  of  Horace 
Vemet  were  both  distinguished  painters. 
The  grandfather's  name  was  Claude  Joseph 
Vemet ;  he  painted  marine  views,  princi- 
pally sea-coasts ;  a  large  picture  from  his 
hand  is  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
neum,  and  two  inferior  specimens  arie  to 
be  found  in  the  Bryan  Gallery  in  New 
York— a  collection,  b/the  way,  which  only 
needs  to  be  exhibited  in  more  easily  acces- 
sible rooms  and  at  a  less  charge  for  admis- 
sion, to  receive  a  much  greater  share  of 
public  attention  than  it  does  at  present 

Horace  Yemet's  father  war  Antoine 
Charles  Horace  Vemet,  a  painter  of  repute ; 
Ms  son,  bom  in  the  Louvre,  in  1789,  took 
the  last  two  of  his  father's  long  string  of 
names,  and  at  this  day  plain  "  Horace  Ver^ 
net''  on  a  canvas,  commands  a  host  of 
admirers  larger  than  that  which  follows 
any  other  living  artist  He  early  discov- 
ered the  particular  line  in  which  his  genius 
as  a  painter  was  to  develop  itself.  Bora 
an  artist,  he  was  also  born  a  soldier,  and 
the  titles  of  some  of  his  earliest  pictures 
will  show  in  what  direction  bis  nature  led 
him.  "  The  Taking  of  a  Redoubt,"  "  Dog 
of  the  Regiment,''  *•  Battle  of  Tolosa," 
"  Barrier  of  Clichy,"  "Defense  of  Paris," 
— these  pictures,  painted  in  1817,  when  the 
artist  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace — in  whose  Gallery  arc 
hung,  as  in  a  place  of  the  highest  honor, 
the  works  of  the  best  living  artists  of 
France. 

Horace  Vemet  began  to  paint  in  the 
days  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was 
turning  against  David,  the  great  master  of 
the  classic  school — a  school,  so-called,  be- 
cause, instead  of  studying  living  men  and 
their  manners,  its  scholars  spent  their  lives 
in  making  historical  pictures  whose  men 
and  women  were  modeled  firom  the  antique 
statues  and  the  figures  on  the  Greek  vases. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  poor  school.  Its 
pictures  were  coldly  correct,  without  life, 
without  vigor,  without  sentiment;  but, 
fostered  by  Napoleon,  or,  at  least,  made 
the  fashion  during  his  reign,  it  took  a  high 
seat  in  the  world  and  kept  it  for  a  long 
time  oncliallenged.   To  this  school  Horace 


Vemet  opposed  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy.  He  refused  to  dress  hon- 
est soldiers  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
sandals  and  tunics.  He  refused  to  paint 
them  in  any  dress  but  their  own,  or  to  put 
shields  and  spears  into  their  hands  instead 
of  good  guns  and  swords.  With  his  keen, 
mental  eyes,  he  saw  through  the  classic 
farce,  and  laughed  at  those  who  acted  in 
it  The  pictures  we  have  named  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  were  the  first  fruits  of  his 
determination.  He  soon  found  that  the 
people  were  on  his  side,  if  the  Academy 
and  the  Artists  were  against  him.  In  1822 
he  wished  to  make  a  more  decided  move, 
and  sent  his  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  at 
the  Louvre.  He  had  made  enemies  by  his 
opposition,  and  now  he  felt  their  power. 
His  pictures  were  refused  admission.  No- 
thing daunted,  but  confident  in  their  merit, 
he  took  them  to  his  studio  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  public  there.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke,  but  a  fortunate  one.  His  room  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraction  in  Paris ;  the 
people  were  wonderfully  drawn  to  Uiese 
spirited,  natural  works.  Vernet  became 
at  once,  and  forever,  a  public  favorite. 

The  French  battles  in  Algeria  seem  to 
constitute  the  great  era  in  Vernct's  artistic 
life.  A  Gallery  at  Versailles  was  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  pictures  commemora- 
tive of  the  Algerian  Wai^all  of  which 
Vemet  was  commissioned  to  paint  This 
Gallery  is  called  the  Constantine  Gallery, 
Arom  the  name  of  the  town  *^  Constantine," 
taken  by  the  French  during,  the  war.  It 
contains  Vernet's  greatest  works.  There 
is  "  The  Taking  of  the  Smalab,"  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world— small  praise,  if  it 
could  not  also  be  said  that  it  is  crowded 
with  incident,  and  that  the  narrative  Is 
told  with  wonderful  cleamess,  a  fertilify 
of  invention  unparalleled,  and  a  trath  to 
nature,  we  may  almost  say,  never  belbre 
attempted. 

Although  Vernet's  great  power  lies  In 
the  painting  of  battles,  yet  he  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  this  field.  He  paints 
every  variety  of  subject,  but  always  with 
an  evident  leaning  toward  those  in  which 
life  is  stirring  and  active.  His  works  have 
a  wonderful  reality ;  his  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  desire  in  trathfhlnesa,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  reminds  yon  of  Dossel- 
dorf  and  its  artificial  school.  Like  Sohelfer 
and  Couture,  Vemet  is  no  oolorist  He 
renders  with  fidthf^ilnea  the  Ipoal  color 
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and  texture  of  every  object,  bat  he  does 
not  know  how  to  harmonize  and  tone  the 
whole  into  an  agreeable  result.  Hence  his 
pictures  have  a  spotty,  crude  appearance — 
the  eye  is  not  soothed  and  pleased  as  in 
looking  at  a  Rubens  or  a  Titian,  but  it  is 
shocked  and  dazzled.  Afterward,  when 
the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  story  and 
the  characterization  of  the  actors,  delight 
begins.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  a  picture  wanting  in  color  is  deficient 
in  an  important  and  noble  attribute. 

Vernet  works  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
He  rarely  uses  the  model,  and  then  only 
for  an  instant ;  he  spends  little  time  in 
studying  dresses,  arms  or  accoutrements — 
80  retentive  is  his  memory  that  once  having 
seen  he  remembers  with  distinctness,  and 
then,  free  ft'om  all  impediment,  he  im- 
presses himself  upon  the  canvas  with  such 
rapidity  that  he  may  almost  literally  be 
said  to  think  with  his  brush. 

The  picture  of  "  The  Brethren  of  Joseph," 
which  our  citizens  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  study,  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Vernet^s  work.  It  was  painted  in  Africa 
in  1853.  The  story  was  remarkably  told, 
and  the  execution  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Like  all  his  pictures,  it  was  unpleasant  in 
color,  but  it  displayed  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion in  drawing.  The  botany,  the  anatomy, 
the  rendering  of  texture  in  the  materials, 
were  all  masterly.  It  was  a  work  we 
greatly  desired  to  have  made  a  public  pos- 
session. Not  until  our  people  can  see  such 
works  freely  and  at  will,  shall  we  be  able 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  a  public  ap- 
preciation of  Art ;  and  until  we  have  that 
appreciation  we  shall  be  wanting  in  a  great 
element  of  civilized  society.  To  provide 
such  works  of  Art  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  people  is  as  clearly  a  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment as  anything  can  be,  and  we  can 
but  be  ashamed  that  a  city  like  New  York, 
the  third  city  in  the  world,  has  to  depend 
for  her  opportunities  of  seeing  works  of 
Art,  on  the  courtesy  of  picture  dealers, 
and  in  the  advantages  which  she  offers  for 
the  study  of  pictures  and  statues,  is  not 
only  behind  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but 
also  far  behind  some  of  the  smallest  cities 
of  Europe. 

Perfect  as  was  *'  The  Brethren  of  Joseph," 
in  its  drawing,  and  wonderful  as  it  was  in 
the  truth  of  its  rendering,  and  the  clearness 
of  its  narrative,  it  wanted  the  charm  of 
ientiment  and  purpose.  Each  of  those  men 


was  a  wonder— each  had  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality, but  it  was  not  only  the  Uici  of 
their  being  Arabs,  and  not  Hebrews,  that 
made  them  appear  unrelated  to  the  scene. 
They  seemed  as  if  arranged  in  a  taUeim 
vivarUf  and  yet  not  so,  but  rather  as  if  some 
accidental  juxtaposition  of  men  in  real  life 
had  caught  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  im- 
pressed him  with  its  strange  resemblance 
to  the  scene  acted  centuries  ago  in  Pales- 
tine by  those  twelve  hard-hearted  brethren, 
and  as  if  he  had  copied  what  he  saw  with 
literal  exactness,  making  no  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  motives  of  the 
two  scenes.  This  want  of  sentiment—the 
highest  quality  in  a  work  of  Art,  prevented 
**  The  Brethren  of  Joseph  "  from  taking  that 
lofty  rank  to  which,  had  it  been  all  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  in  this  respect- 
its  admirable  execution,  the  power  of  its 
characterization,  and  the  profound  knowl- 
edge in  many  departments  it  displayed— 
would  have  unquestionably  entitled  it 

—TTie  Sacrifice  of  JVoah,  by  Daniel  ILl- 
GLiSE,  R.  A.,  at  Goupil  &  Co.'s  Gallery. 

This  large  work  by  an  Irish  painter,  long 
resident  in  England,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  ability.  With  great  good 
sense,  the  Messrs.  Goupil  have  thus  far 
selected  their  pictures  for  engraving  from, 
the  works  of  those  men  wl\o  are  not  re- 
markable for  excellence  in  color.  Scheffer, 
Delaroche,  Vernet,  and  Maclise,  are  none 
of  them  colorists,  and  their  works  are  well 
represented  by  engravings.  Of  the  peco- 
liar  excellence  of  such  men  as  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  Giorgione,  Rubens,  and  Allston, 
no  idea  can  be  formed  by  prints :  through 
such  a  medium  we  only  sec  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  the  excellence  of  their  arrange- 
ments, or  the  naturalness  of  their  expie»> 
sion. 

Mr.  Maclise  has  treated  his  subject  with 
great  simplicity  and  directness.  In  color, 
the  picture,  like  all  his  works,  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  cold,  gray  and  inhar- 
monious. It  is  very  much  worse  in  this 
particular  than  either  the  ''Temptation" 
or  "The  Brethren  of  Joseph."  Bot  in 
drawing,  it  is  excellent,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a  clearness  wholly  admirable. 
The  salient  points  of  the  narrative  aie 
seized  with  decision,  and  the  canvas,  with- 
out being  crowded,  is  full  of  incident 

In  the  centre  stands  Noah— an  erect,  vig^ 
orous  figure, — wanting,  perhaps,  in  higbt; 
his  face  is  lifted  earnestly  to  heaven— his 
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left  hand,  clenched,  U  pressed  firmly  npon 
the  rade  stone  altar  from  whose  victim  the 
smoke  of  sacrifice  rises.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  golden  censer.  His  whole  atti- 
tude strongly  expresses  a  manly  faith  and 
tmst  in  God.  He  is  really  the  central  fig- 
ure but  not  the  central  thought  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  central  thought  of  the  picture, 
admirably  interpreted,  is  the  sublimity  of 
faith  in  God.  Without  the  clear  and  full 
expression  of  this  idea,  the  picture  could 
be  nothing  but  a  piece  of  posture  painting, 
well  done,  perhaps,  but  without  purpose, 
and  so  without  real  greatness.  As  it  is,  in 
spite  of  its  crudity  and  want  of  sufficient 
study  in  some  portions,  it  may,  without 
hesitation,  be  called  a  sublime  work  of  Art, 
Ibll  of  suggestion,  and  whose  deep  inner 
meaning  can  never  be  exhausted. 

At  the  right  of  the  picture  are  grouped 
the  wives  of  Noah's  sons.  They  are  natu- 
ral, pleasing  figures,  but  are  not  character- 
ized sufficiently,  as  the  wives  of  the  men 
who  were  to  found  three  great  empires, 
each  with  its  peculiar  civilization.  They 
are  simply  three  handsome  Irish  girls— 
they  might  have  been  made  something 
more.  A  pretty  bit  of  sentiment  is  intro- 
duced.in  this  portion  of  the  picture.  The 
only  plant  that  can  be  seen,  a  delicate 
vine,  has  sprung  up  at  the  feet  of  these 
girls,  a  lamb  lies  down  beside  them,  and 
two  snow-white  doves  have  come  to  pick 
up  food  close  to  them.  The  signification 
of  these  incidents  is  clearly  pronounced, 
while  the  incidents  themselves  are  skillfully 
and  naturally  managed. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  stand  the  three 
sons  of  Noah.  Shem,  a  youth  of  fairer  skin 
than  his  brothers,  dressed  in  the  light  garb 
of  a  shepherd-huntsman,  leans  eagerly  for- 
ward, supported  by  his  spear.  He  carries 
at  his  side  a  knife  with  a  handle  of  stag's 
horn  and  a  gourd  water-bottle.  He  is 
young  and  beardless.  His  countenance 
expresses  reverent  faith,  and  intense  inter- 
est in  the  ceremony.  Japhxt  stands  next 
him,  an  erect  and  noble  figure,  clothed  in 
a  long  mantle  which  completely  covers 
him.  His  hair  is  black  and  his  beard  is 
thick.  His  attitude  and  face  express,  if 
not  indifference  to  what  is  going  on,  at 
least  an  intellectual  questioning.  He  is 
the  philosopher— not  denying,  not  assert- 
\ngy  but  waiting  with  quiet  dignity  for  the 
proof  which  he  demands  as  the  condition 
of  his  assent     Ham  kneels  on  one  knee 


and  rests  his  arms  on  the  other.  He  is 
half  draped  in  a  mantle — a  rich  bracelet 
circles  one  arm— his  beard  is  slight,  his 
dark-brown  hair  falls  over  his  forehead. 
He  loolcs  up  at  the  ascending  smoke  with 
a  countenance  earnest  in  its  action,  but 
too  sensuous  to  be  fully  sympathetic.  He 
exults  in  life  and  U  thankful  for  it,  but 
it  is  with  a  languid  delight  The  sweet 
savor  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  him  its  greatest 
charm. 

In  front  of  .the  picture,  at  the  left  hand, 
Noah's  wife  is  seen  kneeling.  Even  if  the 
rest  of  the  work  were  poor,  the  sentiment 
of  this  figure  would  redeem  it  The  atti- 
tude is  that  of  one  who  is  saved  from  peril 
after  long  and  anxious  watching  and  in- 
ward struggle.  A  different  and  perhaps 
grander  mode  of  treatment  would  have 
represented  her  as  triumphing  in  the  ftilfill- 
ment  of  her  belief  in  God's  power,  and  in 
the  answer  to  her  prayers.  But  the  action 
chosen  by  Maclise  brings  her  nearer  to  our 
human  sympathies  and  experience.  Her 
expression  is  that  of  tearfUl  thankfulness. 
She  fully  joins  in  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fice, but  she  is  too  much  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind  to  exult.  She  is  looking  nowhere 
— her  mind  is  busied, 'and  absorbed  in 
thought 

The  detail  of  the  picture  demands  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  In  the  background  the  Ark 
rests  upon  Ararat,  and  the  animals  are 
leaving  it.  The  domestic  animals  remain 
quietly  grouped  together,  nearest  to  what 
is  left  of  mankind.  The  giraffes,  lions, 
panthers,  elephants  and  camels,  take  up 
their  march  to  the  East  and  South;  the 
elkft,  stags  and  deer,  are  on  their  way  to 
the  North— a  group  of  chamois  and  ibexes 
stands  on  a  cliff.  On  the  Ark  the  domestic 
birds  are  gathered  quietly  in  one  place — 
the  others  fly  off  with  multitudinous 
scream  and  whirr.  This  whole  arrange- 
ment shows  careful  'study  and  poetic 
thought  The  dead  birds  and  animals  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  wonderfully  exe- 
cuted silver  vase,  are  almost  too  well  done. 
They  dangerously  lure  the  eye  away  from 
the  more  important  statements  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  cause  the  mind  to  waver  between 
the  tontemplatlon  of  merely  material  facts, 
and  those  sublime  spiritual  Ideas  which 
underlie  and  permeate  the  whole  scene. 

Both  these  pictures,  "The  Brethren  of 
Joseph,"  and  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  are 
to  be  engraved  by  GoupU  &  Go. 
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Pajus  Btopa  midway  in  Lenten  mortificar 
tion,  puts  off  sack-cloth  and  ashes,  dons 
three-pile  and  motley,  and,  during  the  nU 
earime,  dances  and  sings  with  the  frantic 
Eest  of  a  schoolboy^s  play  during  his  fifteen 
minutes  noon  recess.  But  New  York  is 
more  persistent  in  its  abstinence.  It  was 
not  so  of  olden  time ;  for  those  of  us  who 
yet  write  ourselves  young  remember  when 
all  innocent  amusements,  public  or  private, 
were  as  openly  enjoyed,  even  among  our 
High  Church  Gothamites,  during  Lent 
(excepting  Passion  Week,  perhaps)  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  year,  sacred  or  secular. 
With  the  advent  of  Gothic  church-architeo- 
ture,  however — real  Grothic,  wrought  in 
stone,  which  causes  note-shaving,  pork- 
selling  churchwardens  to  talk  of  naves  and 
transepts,  corbels  and  finials — the  gusty 
forty  days  which  usher  in  our  only  month  of 
Spring  have  attained  a  new  sacredncss  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese,  and 
the  flock  to  whom  he  dispenses  the  mild 
curds  and  whey  of  doctrine,  and  Upper- 
ten-dom  now  goes  the  entire  Lent. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part  at  least,  that 
the  serried  ranks  of  seats  in  the  new  Opera 
House,  which  we  absurdly  call  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  vacant  during  the  last  month,  in 
spite  of  Steffanone  and  Yestvali,  Brignoli 
and  BadiaH.  The  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment boldly  lifted  the  concern  out  of  the 
mire  of  tiie  Ole  BuU-Maretzek  "  row,"  and 
seemed  determined  to  show  the  public  that 
the  affairs  of  an  opera  house  could  be  con- 
ducted at  once  quietly  and  with  vigor, 
generously  and  wi  th  prudence.  But  as  far  as 
regards  the  pecuniary  result  of  their  labors, 
they  were  in  vain.  They  piped  unto  the 
people,  but  they  would  not  dance,  they 
sang  unto  them,  but  they  would  not  answer. 

Steffanone,  whom  we  all  remembered 
with  pleasure,  whose  great,  good-natured, 
lazy  way  never  offends  us,  even  when  she 
sings  sluggishly,  and  who,  when  she  is 
finally  aroused,  which  usually  happens 
about  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  displays  a  dramatic 
force  and  intensity  inferior  only  to  Grisi's 
of  all  the  prima  donnas  that  Fortune  and 
the  Collins  line  of  steamers  have  brought 
us,— this  good  Steffanone  made  a  bad  im- 
pression when  she  first  appeared  this 
■eason.    She  sang,  as  one  fabr  auditor  said, 


« like  a  drowning  woman,"  while  »  blonde- 
bearded  gentleman,  who  looked  as  though 
he  had  studied,  i^id  fought,  and  drank,  at 
Heidelberg,  thought  that  her  voice  sound- 
ed as  if  she  were  singing  in  a  huge  ton. 
The  case  was  deplorable,  and  the  tender- 
lings of  Gotham'  ran  about  the  house 
chirping  out,  that  *^  Steffanone  had  been 
living  too  fast,"  coaxing  their  moustache 
the  while,  and  looking  wicked  and  know- 
ing, as  if  they,  each  one  of  them,  could  tell 
who  and  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
but — though  they  did  not  say  so— they 
were  evidently  on  their  honor,  and  were 
discreet  But  an  evening  or  two  ex- 
tinguished their  pretensions ;  for  Steffanone 
was  again  Steffanone  the  Magniflcentr-a 
little  coarse,  perhaps,  and  more  sensaooi 
than  intellectual  in  style  ;  but  still  glo- 
rious, in  a  large,  fiill,  sympathetic  voioe,  a 
fine  declamatory  vocalization,  a  atrikinf 
manner,  imperturbable  good  nature,  and  un- 
flagging faithfulness.  She  has  lost  some- 
what of  her  freshness  both  of  voice  and 
person ;  but  we  still  see  in  her  potential 
ministrations  to  more  than  one  season  of 
operatic  pleasure. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  our  musical  public  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  exacting  demands  for 
which  operatic  managers  are  obliged  to 
cater,  are  in  no  respect  more  decidedly 
shown  than  in  the  manner  of  Signorioa 
Yestvali's  reception  by  the  town.  Ten 
years  ago,  Yestvali,  "  solitary  and  alone," 
would  have  filled  a  theatre.  She  is  quite 
a  phenomenon,  this  fair  Sclave,  (she  is  a 
Pole,  a  Yarsovienne,)  and,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  is  the  prominent  personage  upon 
the  stage  whenever  she  appears.  Of  al- 
most heroic  stature  for  a  woman — she  Is 
fhU  half  a  head  taller  than  Grisi — she  Is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
formed  creatures  that  the  eyes  of  happy 
men  ever  looked  upon.  Her  voice,  a  con- 
tralto, assigns  her  to  more  masculine  than 
feminine  characters ;  and  not  only  does 
she  become  the  dresses  which  she  wears^ 
but  she  is  splendid  in  them — radiant  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  things  which  Yestr 
vali  uses  to  walk  with.  Fully  conscious  of 
her  beauty,  too,  and  never  mincing  matters 
when  propriety  of  costume  requires  its  dis- 
play, she  yet  seeks  no  opportunities  to  re- 
veal it,  seeming  to  be  entirely  unconscioo* 
about  the  matter,  and,  when  on  the  stage. 
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to  take  no  thought  about  the  couTention- 
alitiee  of  this  daj  and  generation.  And 
when  ahe  U  dressed  like  a  man,  she  walkes 
like  a  man.  No  ambling,  pacing  prettiness ; 
but  a  good  manlj  stride,  at  which  men 
smile,  and  women  wonder  and  despair ;  for 
they  ask,  how  can  limbs  which  have  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being  under  the 
shadowing  embrace  of  petticoats,  swing  so 
clear  and  Aree!  To  all  this  boldness  of 
manner  upon  the  stage  in  manly  costume, 
Siguorina  Vestvali  unites  a  bearing  equally 
womanly  in  the  drawing-room.  She  came 
here  well  introduced,  and  was  made  much 
of  in  the  society  of  our  most  estimable  and 
cultivated  people  for  some  time  before  she 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
public.  Her  first  triumphs  were  those  of 
her  intelligence,  pleasing  manners,  and 
womanly  beauty  in  the  social  circle.  When 
to  all  this  we  add  that  she  has  a  fine,  rich- 
toned  voice,  and  sings  with  great  spirit 
and  feeling,  it  would  seem  as  if  Siguorina 
Vestvali  must  needs  have  turned  the  town 
topsy-turvy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  brains 
of  some  v^  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
pheezed  and  fretted  around  her,  like  little 
steam-tugs  round  a  splendid  clipper  ship, 
which  they  want  to  seize  and  carry  off, 
may  have  softened  under  her  infiuence  ]  but 
the  public,  although  they  always  welcome 
her  heartily,  and  take  delight  in  listening 
to  and  looking  at  her,  yet  keep  their  senses 
and  their  dollars,  and  will  not  throng  the 
theatre,  even  when  she  and  SteflBsmone  and 
Brignoli  sing  together.  Who  is  Brignoli? 
A  very  nice  little  tenor,  who  sings  in  a 
very  nice  little  way,  and  tries  to  imitate 
Mario,  and  succeeds  wonderfully,  esccpt  as 
regards  voice,  and  vocal  skill,  and  good 
looks.  The  three,  with  Badiall,  form  an 
excellent  company ;  and,  as  we  said  before, 
either  one  of  them,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  filled  a  theatre.  But  now,  we  demand 
one  artist,  at  least,  of  the  very  first  elite ; 
and  that  artist  must  be  supported  by  others 
as  good  as  either  of  these  three,  and  by  a 
fdll  and  well-conducted  chorus  and  orches- 
tra ;  and  we  want  all  this  for  one  dollar. 
Like  a  lady  of  whom  we  heard,  who  could 
not  find  a  nurse  to  satisfy  her;  and  it 
proved  that  she  wanted  intelligence,  good 
looks,  ability  to  read  and  write,  good  judg- 
ment, neatness  in  dress,  and  propriety  of 
Banner — in  short,  a  good  person,  a  good 
minA,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  for  seven 
dollars  a  month. 


The  music  which  these  people  have  given 
"us  has  been  all  old,  and  of  that  sort  which 
gets  old  very  quickly— Donizetti's.  We  have 
had  one  new  opera,  Rigoletto^  by  Verdi, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  pretty  romance 
and  a  carefully-written  trio,  it  is  poor  stuff, 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  public  ear. 

A  German  Opera  Company  has  posses- 
sion of  Niblo's  Theatre.  The  enterprise 
has  been  very  successful  as  to  money. 
The  house  has  been  full  almost  nightly,  and 
the  audiences  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  those  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
management  has  been  **  aristocratic,"  too, 
on  that  very  important  point — subscribers, 
and  subscribers^  ^ats.  There  have  been 
three  hundred  of  these ;  twice  as  many  as 
there  were  at  Astor  Place,  and  fifty  more 
than  there  are  in  Irving  Place;  yet  the 
public  are  not  disgusted,  and  a  certain 
press  has  reA*ained  ttom  personal  attacks 
upon  the  manager  and  the  audience.  Why 
is  this!    " For  particulars,  see  small  bills." 

This  Grerman  Opera  Company  has  not 
been  intensely  Grerman  in  its  performances 
— the  fi'equent  occurrence  of  words  ending 
in  icht  being  the  strongest  Teutonic  trait 
to  be  found  in  them.  True,  Flotow's 
Martha  was  pretty  well,  and  Weber's  Frey^ 
ickuU  was  pretty  badly  done  ;  but  the 
staple  has  been  the  French  Bretoer  of  Prt9- 
ion,  and  the  Italian  Romeo  d  GiulieUa,  done 
into  German.  Excepting  Miss  Caroline 
Lehman,  a  very  conscientious  and  well-in- 
structed vocalist,  the  artists  have  all  been 
of  an  inferior  grade. 


THE    DRAMA. 

Those  who  look  up  as  they  pass  St. 
Paul's  Chapel — and  who  does  not?— see 
upon  the  IVont  of  Bamum's  Museum,  about 
the  time  we  write,  amid  huge  transparen- 
cies of  the  American  Giantess,  who  looks 
as  if  she  need  only  caper  a  little  to  shake 
the  house  down,  and  the  Mammoth  Girl, 
whose  accumulation  of  feminine  fat  evi- 
dently protects  the  roof  tree  from  any 
danger  consequent  upon  her  capering, 
another  huge  transparency  upon  which 
appears  a  ship,  bearing  at  her  mizen  peak 
a  black  flag  with  a  death's  head  and  cross- 
bones,  while  a  goodly  part  of  the  canvas 
is  occupied  by  a  very  fierce-looking  gen- 
tlemen, much  larger  than  the  ship,  who 
wears  a  peaked  hat  and  wide  breeches,  and 
carries  another  black  flag  with  another 
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death's  head  and  cron^xmes.    The  ship  is 
the  Flying  Dutchman's  Ship,  the  man  is 
the  Fiymg  Dutchman^  and  the  transparency 
means  that  Mr.  Barnum  has  been  getting  up 
a  Great  Flying  Dutchman-ic  ReTival  in  the 
Theatre — we  beg  his  pardon,  the  Lecture 
Boom  of  his  MuseunL    We  do  not  propose 
to  criticise  the  Flying  Duichmanj — either 
the  picture  or  the  play :  we  merely  refer 
to  the  Great  Revival  as  entitled  to  notice 
among  the  other  Great  Revivals  of  the 
day,— Mr.  Wallack  being  the  reviver  in 
the  others.    TVc  seriously  believe  that  the 
Flying  Dutchman  is  as  good  a  play,  as 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  good 
actors,  and  generous  stage  appiointmcnts 
and  costumes,  as  the  miyority  of  the  come- 
dies which  Mr.  Wallack  revives.    It  seems 
incredible  that  a  gentleman  of  experience 
and  ability  should  devote  his  theatre  and 
a  good  company  to  the  performance  of  the 
smart,  feeble,  unnatural  inanities  produced 
by  Congreve  and  CoUey  Gibber,  and  the 
tribe  which  followed  them.     Devoid  of 
humor,  devoid  of  character,  without  one 
touch  of  nature,  dependent  for  the  success 
which  they  once  had  upon  repartee,  gross- 
ness  and  intrigue  in  a  half-century  given 
up  to  repartee,  grossness  and  intrigue, 
these  comedies  have  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  and  rot  in  peace.    Why  will  Mr.  Wal- 
lack dig  them  up  and  bring  their  unman- 
nerly corses  before  the  world  I   He  does  his 
best  with  them,  we  are  happy  to  admit. 
He   dresses   them   unexceptionably,   and 
dazzles  us  with   lace,   and   velvet,   and 
brocade,  perukes  and  lappets;  but  it  is 
beyond  his  skill  to  put  real  men  and  women 
in  all  those  fine  clothes:  the  author  has 
prevented  that,  by  filling  them  with  con- 
ventional puppets.    Mr.  Wallack  tries  to 
purge  these  plays  of  their  grossness  and 
indecency,  and  he  succeeds  pretty  well; 
but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  that  in  eliminating 
its  grossness,  he  takes  away  all  its  little 
duuracter,  and  in  purifying  its  indecency 
he  extinguishes  all  its  feeble  wit,  giving 
OS,  perforce,  decent  dullness  instead  of 
prurient  smartness.   Pray  let  us  have  done 
with  this,  Mr.  Wallack.  Give  us  plays  that 
have  kept  the  stage;  do  not  waste  your 
strength  in  attempting  to  lug  back  those 
that  have  been  kicked  off  it    Or  if  you 
must  "revive,"  let  us  have  the  Flying 
Dutchman, 


Mr.  Forrest  has  been  playing  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre  one  of  his  periodical 
engagements.  His  popularity  appears  to 
be  undiminished.  Evening  after  evening, 
the  capacious  house  has  been  filled  with 
people  who  applauded  and  cheered  Mr. 
Forrest  to  the  echo.  If  strenuous  endeavors 
merit  success,  he  certainly  deserves  all  he 
has  attained.  His  playing  is  more  like 
hard  muscular  working ;  and  he  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  much  as 
any  gintleman  of  the  Anti-Know-Nothing 
party  who  condescends  to  come  over  here 
and  get  a  living  by  filling  a  dirt  cart.  Bat 
the  time  has  passed  for  criticism  upon  Mr. 
Forrest's  acting.  He  has  long  since  made 
his  position  and  his  fortune :  and  in  the 
former  he  is  firmly  fixed.  His  style  is 
well  known,  and  can  exercise  no  influence 
upon  public  taste ;  for  he  plays  to  those 
who  will  have  such  playing  from  some  one, 
and  others  cannot  be  induced  to  go  and 
see  him  on  any  terms.  Upon  each  charac- 
ter in  which  he  has  appeared,  the  Tr^bwm 
has  given  its  readers  an  elaborate  criticism, 
generally  very  condenmatory  %nd  very 
just,  but  in  the  articles  upon  Shakeq>eare'8 
plays,  displaying,  with  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poet's  thought,  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  materials  oat  of  which 
he  built  his  dramas,  and  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  produced  them.  In  its 
judgment  of  Mr.  Forrest,  the  Tribune  has 
but  reiterated  decisions  passed  by  men  of 
taste,  before  that  journal  had  an  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Bdrtox  has  brought  out  a  play  by 
Mr.  Bocrgicault,  Jand  Prtde,  in  a  manner 
which  ought  to  give  complete  aatisOaction 
to  the  author.  Jand  Pride  is  a  mild  melo- 
drama, the  action  of  which  is  so  much 
broken  that  the  author  calls  its  fijrst  two 
Acts,  the  Prologue.  Jand  Pride,  although 
she  gives  the  play  its  name,  is  but  a  second- 
ary character  in  it:  the  principal  being 
Biehard  Pride,  her  father. 

This  play  is  entirely  one  of  incident  and 
situation.  It  has  but  one  character,  Pride 
— ^remarkably  well  played  by  Mr.  Burton— 
or  at  most  two ;  the  second  being  Bernard, 
the  old  French  watchmaker,  which  was  a 
very  happy  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore. 
Janet  Pride  will  add  nothing  U%  Mr.  Boor- 
cioault's  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters, 
although  it  may  bring  him  some  jobs  as  a 
playwright. 
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TIIE  Englishman  is  at  once  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  men.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes 
his  prejudices  and  his  tea-pot  with  him ; 
but  ho  sees  more,  and  tells  his  story  of 
sight-seeing  better,  than  the  traveler  of 
other  nations.  The  same  spirit  and 
training  that  sent  the  six  hundred,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  at  their  head, 

"Into  the  J&wf  of  death. 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell," 

at  Balaklava,  is  the  spirit  which  has  sent 
the  solitary  Englishman  to  penetrate 
the  loneliest  deserts,  and  to  climb  the 
loftiest  mountains.  In  Switzerland,  if 
your  guide  stimulates  your  ambition  to 
cross  an  unfrequented  and  dangerous 
pass,  he  assures  you  that  it  can  be  done, 
for  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  year  of  grace  1810, 
or  in  some  other  traditional  year,  went 
that  very  way,  and  Mrs.  Bull  could 
hardly  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
him.  In  the  East,  it  is  always  an 
Englishman  who  lived  for  two  or  three 
years  at  Damascus,  for  the  whim  of  the 
thing — and  certainly  it  was  an  English- 
woman who  made  herself  the  greatest 
queen  of  the  East  since  Cleopatra. 

The  traveler  of  twenty  years  since, 
who  recalls  the  Guide  Book  of  Mrs. 
Starke,  or  the  curious  reader,  who  to- 


day turns  its  pages,  can  easily  estimate 
the  advantage  to  the  world  of  English 
travel.  It  is  John  Bull  who  has  made 
traveling  easy.  It  is  John  Bull  who 
has  taught  the  kitchen  of  Italy  to  reek 
with  the  fumes  of  bifUcca,  and  the 
mouldy  rooms  of  the  Locanda  to  own 
the  perfume  of  Bohea.  It  is  John  Bull 
who  has  set  up  Felix  and  rosbif  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
within  scent  of  the  Caft  de  Paris.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  has  put  Frenchmen  upon 
high-trotting  horses^  and  crowded  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  with  agonized  eques- 
trians, rising  in  the  stirrups,  and  coming 
down  hard  at  the  wrong  time.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  awakens  the  venerable 
Roman  echoes  of  the  Campagna  with  the 
tally-ho  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  dis- 
tant, flickering  bay  of  hounds ;  and  John 
Bull  who  rides  steeple-chases  over  the 
old  granary  of  the  world.  He  has  put 
clean  sheets  upon  continental  beds,  and 
caused  continental  doors  to  shut,  and 
windows  to  open.  He  has  introduced 
carpets,  and  cold  water.  Wherever  Mr. 
Bull  has  been,  he  has  left  a  track  of  com- 
fort, high  prices,  liberal  swearing,  intel- 
ligent observation,  sullen  endurance,  and 
tnumphant  achievement  Twenty  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Starke  was  the  traveler's  Kode 
Mecum.     The  pilgrim  of  poetry  and 
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beauty,  going  to  Rome,  to  Naples,  to 
Sicily,  said  Mrs.  Starke,  must  bring 
with  him  all  his  furniture,  all  his  linen, 
all  his  comestibles,  all  his  pots,  pans,  and 
appurtenances ;  and  several  columns  of 
that  valuable  book  were  devoted  to  an 
inventory  of  the  simple  necessities  for  a 
continental  tour.  The  book  was  an  ex- 
hortation to  take  up  your  house  and 
travel,  if  you  expected  to  be  comfort- 
able. Those  were  the  days  of  couriers, 
and  hiring  huge  traveling  carriages  in  • 
Paris ;  of  chasseurs  and  brigands,  and 
the  delightful  romance  of  Terracina. 
Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler,"  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  the  incidents  of  traveling, 
belong  to  the  Starke  epoch  of  the  grand 
tour. 

But  John  Bull  soon  found  it  easier  to 
make  the  continent  supply  him  with 
clean  sheets,  tlian  to  take  such  a  clum- 
sy bundle  of  bed  clothes  with  himj 
and  all  succeeding  travelers  are  his 
debtors.  He  has  warmed  the  bed  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  carried  extravagance  every- 
where, and  the  bad  effects  of  a  taciturn, 
if  not  surly  nature.  He  has  spoiled  the 
carnival  in  Home,  and  put  steamers 
upon  the  Nile.  He  has  reversed  Napo- 
leon's plan,  and,  instead  of  bringing  all 
the  world  to  Paris,  he  has  carried  Eng- 
land into  all  the  world.  His  sobriquet 
upon  the  continent  has  been,  for  years, 
Milor — the  affluent,  haughty,  domi- 
neering lord.  The  word,  itselr,  is  the 
best  history  of  the  net  English  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind  of  Europe. 
He  learns  languages  with  difficulty,  and 
sneers,  with  that  profound  stupidity  of 
prejudice  which  is  only  possible  in  a 
nation  that  produces  Squire  Westerns, 
at  a  people 

*'  Who  call  their  mothers  mdres. 
And  aU  their  daughters  filUes." 

Have  we  not  all  seen  that  Milor,  in  St 
Peter's,  upon  Easter;  in  Pompeii;  on 
the  Prater;  in. the  Oascine;  on  the  Py- 
ramids ;  on  the  desert ;  at  the  remotest 
Egyptian  temples ;  on  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  in  the  Norway  fiords,  with  his 
double-soled  walking  shoes,  and  his 
gaiters,  and  his  checked  trowsers  and 
waistcoat,  and  sporting  jacket  with  large 
buttons,  his  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
rosy,  moony  face?  Yet  that  very  te- 
nacity of  checked  breeches  is  the  secret 
of  half  the  comfort  we  enjoyed  in  going 
to  those  places,  where  we  met  this  famili- 
ar figure.  It  is  ludicrous  when  you  en- 
counter it  in  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 


son, for  in  them  it  is  degenerate  and 
unmeaning,  but  the  thoughtful  traveler 
contemplates  a  nobleman's  breeches 
with  curious  interest 

For  the  philosophy  of  this  marked 
English  influence  upon  continenta  llife 
is  imdoubtedly  this,  that  the  upper 
classes  of  England,  wno  are  more  educa- 
ted, and  of  a  really'finer  quality  than  the 
upper  classes  of  any  other  country,  have 
united  in  themselves  the  natural  desire 
of  educated  men  to  travel,  the  indefeasi- 
ble national  characteristic,  strengthened 
by  the  pride  of  class,  and  unlimited 
means  of  gratifying  every  whim,  and  of 
securing  foot-stoves  at  any  cost  and 
risk.  A  Frenchman  has  none  of  the 
Bedouin  sp'rit.  It  was  a  French  instinct 
in  Napoleon  to  bring  the  character- 
istic spoils  of  every  country  to  Paris, 
for  the  Frenchman  has  a  secret  scepti- 
cism of  everything  out  of  Paris,  and 
cares  for  the  "  barbarian  world "  only 
when  he  can  see  specimens  of  it  at  home. 
Johnny  Crapeau  considers  it  only  a 
proper  homage  to  the  capital  of  the 
earth,  that  all  lands  should  send  their 

Eroducts  thither.  Paris  is  France  to 
im,  but  it  is  also  the  world.  The 
bourgeois  believes  Leipsic  is  in  Ger- 
many, and  knows  that  the  Pope  lives  at 
Rome ;  the  greater  pity  for  him !  But 
are  not  Comeille  and  Racine  the  great- 
est of  poets  ?  is  not  Voltaire  the  king  of 
philosophers?  have  we  not  all  the 
illustrations  du  temps  "f  is  not  Rachel 
ours  ?  is  not  France  favored  of  all  the 
muses  and  graces  ?  is  not  ours  the  social 
philosophy,  the  hope  of  the  future? 
Will  you  step  over  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain,  and  be  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety upon  which  all  other  human  society 
is  modeled  ?  will  you  have  the  roost  ex- 
quisite boots,  shoes,  dresses.  pantalonSy 
dinners,  dances,  demoiseUes?  What 
more  can  a  reasonable  being  desire  ? 

Several  Frenchmen  went  to  Lon- 
don during  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
wrote  accounts  of  their  tours.  There  is 
no  more  amusing  reading  anywhere. 
England  is  a  world  as  far  from  France 
as  the  spiritual  from  the  material. 
Monsieur  Crapeau  speaks  of  Bull  in  a 
strain  of  incredulity,  and  with  pettish- 
ness  at  the  total  want  of  mutual  com- 
prehension. We  shall  never  forget  a 
sunny  day  in  Rouen,  which  was  actually 
chilled  and  darkened  by  a  Frenchman's 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  London. 
Had  it  been  to  Lapland  or  Siberia,  to 
some  remote  region  not  yet  familiar  to 
geography,  and  beyond  him[iau  sympa- 
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thy,  it  could  not  haye  been  more  delight- 
fully dismal.  At  interrals  he  drank  his 
claret,  with  a  kind  of  clinging,  pensive 
tenderness,  like  a  man  who  should 
never  forgive  himself  that  he  had  ever 
lost  one  day  of  France.  And  we,  who 
were  bound  for  Albion,  and  meant  to 
dine  to-morrow  upon  roast  beef,  and  not 
upon  rosbif^  felt  uneasily,  as  if  we  were 
doomed  to  desolate  exile — a  Juvenal 
banished  to  Syene.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing^  vaudeville,  which  is  hardly  a  cari- 
cature of  the  French  feeling  toward 
England,  in  which  one  whole  act  consists 
of  a  man  coming  upon  the  stage,  which 
represents  a  dreary  storm,  with  his 
heavy  box  coat  buttoned  to  his  ears, 
shoes  with  soles  of  preternatural  thick- 
ness, and  a  great  umbrella.  He  strides 
across  the  scene  in  lugubrious  silence, 
and,  in  the  universal  gloom  mutters 
hoarsely,  ''Ceat  Soonday!"  and  vanish- 
es. The  popular  French  idea  of  England 
is  of  an  eternal  and  hopelessly  rainy 
Soonday. 

But  the  French  books  of  travel  have 
an  esprit,  which  is  very  attractive.  The 
French  genius  loves  to  beautify  details, 
and  will  serve  you  the  most  delicate 
dinner  from  the  scrapings  of  the  larder, 
or  write  you  a  graceful,  graphic  book  of 
traveling  sketches,  upon  the  Boulevards, 
in  Lyons,  anywhere,  the  most  familiar, 
or  the  most  remote  locality,  and  it  shall 
be  unmistakably  French.  It  is  never 
the  material,  with  the  French,  but 
always  the  manner;  hence  their  pro- 
found respect  for  the  artist.  The  cook 
is  an  artiste ;  the  barber  is  an  artiste ; 
the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker  are  artistes. 
And  hence  again,  the  details  of  civiliza- 
tion are  perfected  in  France,  and  Paris 
becomes  the  most  agreeable  of  cities  to 
every  man  who  can  content  himself  with 
universal  cfiique,  rather  than  occasional 
taste;  with  society  which  is  spirituel 
rather  than  spiritual ;  with  the  ease  of 
Art  rather  than  the  grace  of  Nature ; 
who  asks  of  the  world  only  well-fitting 
.  gloves,  and  a  digestible  dinner,  the  favor 
of  the  reigning  danseuse,  and  an  in- 
souciance, a  genial  carelessness  which 
makes  him  less  bored  in  Paris  than  any- 
where else,  and  enables  him  to  slouch 
along  toward  death  as  little  bored  as 
possible. 

It  is  this  essential  want  of  moral 
heroism  in  the  French  character,  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  English  dislike  of 
France.  It  is  not  a  political  nor  sec- 
tional difference  or  ambition,  so  much  as 
^e  radical  antipathy  -of  a  hearty  and 


serious  nature,  for  one  that  is  specu- 
lative, superficial,  and  sceptical. 

The  American  is  the  great  national 
eclectic,  and,  in  the  sense  of  adaptability, 
he  is  more  cosmopoUtan  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. In  Paris,  he  is  more  French 
than  the  Parisian;  in  Home,  more 
Italian  than  the  Roman ;  and  in  Britain, 
more  English  than  the  Englishman. 
He  learns  easily,  and  accommodates 
readily.  He  has  a  more  flexible  accent, 
a  more  graceful  taste,  than  any  other 
traveler.  In  Cairo,  he  wears  the  turban 
with  edifying  gravity,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man Eilwagen,  his  neighbor  asks  him 
from  what  part  of  Germany  he  comes. 
While  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bull  has  his  shoes 
a  little  thicker  in  the  sole,  and  his 
waistcoat  a  little  shorter,  and  nis  checks 
a  little  more  pronounced  lest  he  should 
seem  to  succumb  to  Gallic  corruption, 
his  cousin  Jonathan  arrives  without  a 
wardrobe,  that  he  may  appear  in  the 
very  last  French  fasmon.  Jonathan 
follows  St.  Paul,  and  is  all  things  to 
and  with  all  men.  His  individuality  lies 
in  a  certain  rank  independence  and 
secret  sense  of  superiority.  And  yet  ho 
is  so  complaisant  that  ho  will  keep 
silence  rather  than  offbnd,  and  even 
take  sides  against  the  essential  Ameri- 
can idea,  as  was  so  copiously  proved 
during  the  European  convulsions  of 
1848.  He  traverses  historic  lands  with 
less  scholarship,  and  more  money,  than 
any  other  traveler.  It  is  too  true  that 
he  requires  every  waterfall  to  be  Niag- 
ara ;  every  river,  the  Mississippi ;  every 
plain,  a  prairie ;  and  every  pond,  a  Lake 
Superior.  It  is  too  true,  that  armed 
with  Niagara,  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury,  he  belabors  Europe, 
until  a  wise  man  siniles. 

The  American,  however,  has  a  pleas- 
ure in  foreign  travel,  which  the  man  of 
no  other  nation  enjoys.  With  a  nature 
not  less  romantic  than  others;  with 
desires  and  aspirations  for  the  reverend 
and  historically  beautiful,  forever  unsat- 
isfied at  home,  fed  for  years  upon  the 
splendid  literature  of  all  time,  and  the 
pompous  history  of  the  nations  that  have 
occupied  and  moulded  the  earth,  and 
yet  separated  from  those  nations  and 
that  history,  not  only  by  space  and  the 
total  want  of  visible  monuments,  but 
by  the  essential  spirit  of  society  around 
him ;  bom  with  poetic  perception  amid 
the  stateliest  natural  forms — ^forests, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  plains — ^that  seem 
to  foreshow  a  more  imperial  race,  and 
results  more  majestic  than  are  yet  his- 
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torical,  but  with  none  of  that. human 
association  in  the  landscape,  which  gives 
it  its  subtlest  beauty  and  profoundest 
influence,  the  American  mind  is  solicited 
by  Europe  with  unimagined  fascination. 
The  American  goes  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  dreams,  and  hopes,  and 
boundless  aspirations.  Child  of  all  Ihe 
ages,  he  has  pined  for  some  tangible  sign 
that  his  great  ancestry  did,  indeed,  live 
and  achieve.  Of  the  younger  branch, 
which  is  to  help  make  the  material  out 
of  which  song  and  sweet  tradition  will 
be  woven  by  his  remote  descendants, 
he  has  yet  his  own  rearward  longings, 
and  his  filial  love  and  reverence  of  the 
past  are  the  prophecy  of  his  future. 
Hence,  all  American  books  of  travel, 
beneath  the  dry  crust  of  the  record 
have  the  quick  stream  of  surprise  and 
enthusiasm. 

An  Englishman,  who  remembers  that 
his  land  was  once  a  Roman  province, 
and  whose  eyes  have  seen  cathedrals 
and  ruins  hoary  with  centuries,  finds 
the  Coliseum  and  Kamac  different  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  But  the  dullest 
American,  who  has  never  seen  a  house 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  stands 
silent  with  awe  before  a  temple  of  which 
history  gives  no  account,  and  which  has 
survived  the  race  and  the  civilization 
which  built  it  Consequently,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  monotony  of  enthusiasm 
in  our  books  of  travel.  "Is  this  really 
Rome?  Can  I  believe  that  I  am  in 
Athens  ?  Pinch  me,  that  I  may  awake 
out  of  this  dream  of  Sicily,"  is  the  re- 
frain of  the  song. 

General  travel-writing  is  usually  of 
two  kinds,  the  imaginative  and  the 
actual.  One  leans  to  the  detail,  to 
minute  description,  to  statistic;  the 
other  to  the  general  spirit  and  impres- 
sion. The  one  results  in  a  commission- 
er's report,  the  other  in  a  poem.  Now 
we  think  tne  poet  is  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  us  in  traveling,  and  in  telling  his 
travels,  as  he  is  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  spiritual  experience.  Beck- 
ford's  brie^  aromatic  book  of  letters 
from  Italy,  gives  a  better  idea  of  Italy 
than  Murray's  Italian  Hand-Book.  For 
it  is  not  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
houses,  in  the  kind  and  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  in  the  singular  habits  and  unu- 
sual manners  of  the  people,  that  the 
secret  of  national  difierence  is  found, 
but  in  the  spirit  which  fiEishions  all  those 
details.  If  we  are  told  that  the  great 
pyramid  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  high,  and  covers,  at  the  base,  an 


area  of  six  or  seven  acres,  we  hare  an 
indefinite  idea  of  size,  but  we  have 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  impression  pro- 
duced by  that  size,  and  certainly  nothing 
of  the  awe  which  the  great  pyramid 
inspires.  The  size  is  but  one  point  of 
the  mystic  grandeur  which  makes  the 
pyramid  an  object  of  wonder  and  awful 
interest.  Its  antiquity,  its  situation,  its 
history;  all  these  combine,  and  the 
combined  result  upon  the  imaginative 
mind  is  the  impression  which  we  want, 
and  which  is  destroyed  by  the  state- 
ment of  details.  The  poets,  however, 
are  few;  and  we  consequently  find  that 
the  great  majority  of  books  of  travel  are 
soon  forgotten.  Those  which  are  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  remain.  Care- 
ful scientific  observations;  decisive 
speculations  upon  disputed  and  inter- 
esting historical  localities;  accurate 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs ; 
and  explorations  of  the  flora  and  fiiuna 
of  remote  and  recently  discovered  re- 
eions,  are  preserved  for  reference,  and 
have  a  permanent  value.  But  the  great 
mass  of  records  of  superficial  observa- 
tion, however  detailed,  slip  quietly  and 
rapidly  into  oblivion.  So,  also,  the 
books  which,  with  little  account  of 
actual  measurement,  reveal  to  the  reader 
the  spirit  and  splendor  of  foreign  lands, 
are  like  perfumes  and  strains  of  music— 
for  perfect  Art  reproduces  the  sense  of 
Nature — ^and  the  reader  breathes  a  fo- 
reign air,  and  is  really  transported  into 
the  country  of  which  he  has  read.  But 
sentimental  common-place  cannot  be 
immortal,  although,  with  no  allusion  to 
details,  it  busies  itself  with  the 

"  Beauty  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  splendor  that  ira«  Rome." 

It  is  the  happy  union  of  these  two 
spirits  that  makes  the  permanently 
popular  book  of  travels.  Any  spirited 
descriptions  of  countries,  either  newly 
visited  or  new  to  the  mass  of  readers, 
will  interest  the  public.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  books  of  Ste- 
phens, which  were  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  and  most  lucrative  of  any  books 
of  travel  ever  published  in  America.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  a  shrewd,  active  American, 
who  visited  countries  with  which  his 
countrymen  were  then  not  at  all  famili- 
ar, who  kept  a  copious  and  detailed 
diary,  and  published  it.  The  style  was 
simple  and  careless,  and  there  was  no 
philosophy  and  no  poetry  in  the  books ; 
but  they  were  the  simple  descriptions 
of  novel  scenes  by  an  intelligent  obser?- 
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er,  and  the  sensible  remarks  upon  those 
scenes,  of  a  shrewd  man.  They  had  not 
the  fullness  and  richness  of  poetic  de- 
scription, nor  had  they  the  unmistakable 
glow  of  the  natural  traveler.  They  were 
the  traveling  letters  of  a  gentleman. 

But  traveling  is  an  art,  and  most  emi- 
nent among  all  writers  of  travels  is  the 
natural  traveler ;  the  man  who  does  not 
travel  from  motives  of  business,  educa- 
tion, health,  or  pleasure,  but  from  an  over- 
powering love  of  adventure.  These  are 
the  travelers  as  distinguished  from  the 
tourists.  These  are  the  men  who  invest 
travel  with  a  vague  romance,  which  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries 
they  visit,  nor  in  their  accounts  of  those 
countries ;  but  in  that  subtle  sympathy 
which  satisfies  the  reader  that  his  author 
is  not  only  a  traveled  man,  but  a  travel- 
er. It  is  the  same  indescribable  sym- 
pathy which  assures  him  that  one  man 
is  a  poet,  and  another  only  a  gentleman 
of  poetic  instincts  writing  verses.  Such 
men  are  bom  travelers.  If  they  are 
poor,  they  travel  at  home. 

John  Ledyard,  after  four  months  of 
College  at  Dartmouth,  wanders  into  the 
woods,  and  lives  six  months  with  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  He  reads  listlessly 
of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  sailing  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  of  the  dark-rolling 
Danube  and  the  storied  Rhine ;  but  he 
hollows  a  canoe  and  embarks  upon  the 
Connecticut;  then  wanders  over  the 
earth,  "lonely  as  a  cloud,"  sees  Cook 
fall  upon  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  endeavors 
in  vain  to  interest  moneved  men  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New  York,  in  Paris  and 
London  in  a  Northwest  expedition,  but 
finds  that  "perseverance  was  an  effort 
of  understanding,  which  twelve  rich  mer- 
chants were  incapable  of  making."  He 
penetrates  northeastern  Asia,  passes 
through  Siberia,  and  is  recalled  from 
Kamtschatka  by  an  imperial  order,  just 
as  he  is  coming  out  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  finally  dies  upon  the  thres- 
hold oi*  that  mysterious  African  explorar 
tion  which  forever  baffles  investigation. 
The  genuine  traveler  shows  himself  in 
the  triumphant  tone  of  the  farewell  to 
his  mother  upon  his  departure  for  Afri- 
ca: "through  millions  of  fierce  savages, 
over  parching  deserts,  the  freezing  North, 
the  everlasting  ice  and  stormy  seas,  have 
I  passed  without  harm.  How  good  is 
my  God!  What  rich  subjects  have  I 
for  praise,  love,  and  adoration."  Reli- 
gious zeal  drove  the  old  travelers  abou'., 
the  world.  They  were  knightly  pilgrims 
to  Palestine  and  the  East,  like  Qearge 


Sandys  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, — or 
they  were  missionaries  like  Henry  Maun- 
drell  and  the  Jesuits.  But  Mungo  Park 
and  John  Ledyard  were  sons  of  Mercury. 
They  were  bom  with  wings  upon  their 
heels.  The  ostensible  end  of  their  tra- 
vels was  discovery;  but  the  final  cause 
was  a  restless  soul  and  a  love  of  wild 
adventure. 

John  Ledyard  is,  by  distinction,  the 
American  traveler.  A  man  of  tempera- 
ment ardent  enough  to  maintain  his 
enthusiasm  under  the  severest  disap- 
pointments, he  was  also  firm  and  fearless, 
and  united  to  a  dear  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  subject  a  gift  of  lucid  and 
genial  description,  which  leaves  the 
student  of  his  life  impatient  of  the  few 

gublished  remains  of  his  observations. 
[is  account  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voy- 
age is  not  only  simple  and  accurate, 
without  tedium,  but  it  contains  the  valu- 
able suggestions  of  a  shrewd  mind  upon 
the  ethnical  and  scientific  questions  of 
the  South  Seas.  His  letters  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  although  few  and  slight, 
will  be  always  valuable  for  their  air  or 
reality,  and  the  Journal  of  his  expedition 
across  Siberia  and  Russia  to  Kamtschatka 
has  a  singular  interest.  He  is  every- 
where at  home,  and  has  no  time  for 
expletives,  as  he  had  no  unpleasant  or 
awful  sense  of  strangeness.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten,  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
the  noble  and  cnUd-like  spirit  of  the  true 
traveler,  no  less  than  to  the  immortal 
and  universal  humanity  of  woman,  that 
John  Ledyard  in  Siberia,  like  Mungo 
Park  in  mid- Africa,  celebrates  the  ten- 
demess  of  female  sympathy  and  the  love- 
liness of  female  character. 

"I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "amongall 
nations,  that  the  women  ornament  them- 
selves more  than  the  men :  that  wherever 
found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tender  beings ;  that  tbev 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful, 
timorous  and  modest  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  men,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or 
generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arro- 
gant, nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  cour- 
tesy, and  fond  of  society ;  industrious, 
economical,  ingenuous,  more  liable,  in 
general,  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general, 
also  njore  virtuous,  and  performing  more 
good  actions  than  he.  I  never  address- 
ed myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wander- 
ing over  the  barren  pUini  of  inhospita- 
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ble  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden, 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide- 
spread regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar, 
if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman 
has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniform- 
ly so;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy 
of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these 
actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free 
and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry, 
i  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hun- 
gry, ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double 
relish." 

And  in  another  place  he  writes: — 

"  I  am  now  two  hundred  and  twenty 
versts  from  Moscow,  on  the  road  to 
Poland.  Thank  Heaven,  petticoats  ap- 
pear, and  the  glimmerings  of  other 
features.  Women  are  the  sure  harbin- 
gers of  an  alteration  in  manners,  in 
approaching  a  country  where  their  influ- 
ence is  felt." 

These  passages,  and  Mungo  Park's 
account  of  the  tender  care  shown  him  by 
an  African  woman  have  a  mournful  inte- 
rest, for  the  very  warmth  of  the  descrip- 
tion implies  that  solitude  of  heart  which 
the  travelers  experienced,  and  leaves 
in  the  mind  a  sense  of  remoteness  and 
desolation. 

All  other  American  travelers,  or  Ame- 
ricans who  have  written  books  of  travels, 
have  been,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
merely  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  more  or 
less  cultivation  and  enterprise,  who  have 
visited  foreign  countries.  The  list  com- 
prises several  of  our  most  honored  liter- 
ary names.  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Miss 
Sedgwiclc  Miss  Sigoumey,  and  Willis, 
and  Longfellow,  by  his  **Outre-Mcr"  and 
"Hyperion,"  may  fairiy  be  included; 
while  many  of  our  younger  authors  have 
made  their  literary  debut  by  books  of 
travel,  as  Headley,  Herman  Melville, 
Tuckcitnan.in  his  "Italian Sketch-Book" 
and  "Sicilv,"Mitchell,Curtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  Others  like  the  authors  of"  Los 
Gringos"  and  "  Cosas  de  Espafia,"  have 
written  but  a  single  book  of  travels,  and 
have  made  a  name  by  that.  Professor 
Robinson  is  a  classical  topographical 
authority  in  the  local  exploration  of 
Palestine. 

The  exception  that  we  make  to  this 
general  classification  is.  Bayard  "Jay lor, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  traveler,  in  the 
sense  that  Mungo  Park  and  John  Lcd- 
yard  were  travelers.  Mr.  Taylor  travels 
for  the  love  of  travel.  Ilis  mind  is 
'Stored  with  the  history  and  literature 
which  invest  countries  with  romantic 
interest ;  but  beneath  his  pleasure  in  the 


association,  there  is  always  the  spring 
of  the  Bedouin;  the  roving  eye,  the 
restless  foot.  Of  a  singularly  sweet  and 
healthy  temperament,  robust,  yet  roman- 
tic, he  has  the  daguerreo  typing  glance  and 
the  simple  style  of  description  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  class.  More  imagina- 
tive than  Ledyard,  he  is  not  less  adven- 
turous, nor  does  his  imagination  ever 
betray  his  good  sense.  Calmness  with 
ardor,  which  shows  itself  in  his  descrip- 
tions in  a  transparent  placidity  of  style, 
characterizes  him  in  common  with  the 
famous  travelers.  No  poet  enjoys  a 
moonlit  ruin  more  thaii  they,  and  none 
are  prompter  in  repelling  with  equal 
relish  the  marauders  who  disturb  them. 
In  truth  the  traveler,  who  has  been  so 
fascinating  a  figure  in  all  ages  and  histo- 
ries, is  a  union  of  the  poet  and  the  hero. 
Ana,  if  we  take  the  unresting  Bedouin 
as  his  type,  who  is  there  that,  when  the 
day's  march  is  over,  sits  so  dreamily,  with 
large,  melancholy  eyes,  over  the  fire,  or 
tells  so  sweet  a  story  of  love  and  peril? 

Mr.  Taylor's  books  of  travel  include 
his  tour  in  Europe;  his  journey  to 
California;  his  wanderings  in  Africa 
and  the  lands  of  the  Saracen ;  and  he  has 
in  preparation  a  third  and  concluding 
volume,  containing  his  adventures  in 
India,  China,  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  and 
Japan.  Of  all  these  books  the  "  Journey 
to  Central  Africa  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic.  The  style 
flows  as  calmly  and  placidly  as  the  Nile, 
but,  unlike  that  river,  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  a  simple,  graphic  record  of  daily 
life  and  observation,  rarely  impassioned, 
but  sinewy  and  racy,  and  rich  with  natu- 
ral humor  and  pathos.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive, rather  than  pictorial,  style;  but 
beneath  its  genial  repose  there  is  the 
glow  of  the  true  genius  of  travel.  Xor 
has  Mr.  Taylor  escaped  the  fascination 
of  the  ^reat  African  problem.  Mungo 
Park,  Denham  and  Clapperton,  the  Lan- 
ders, Bruce,  and  Ledyard,  were  all  smit- 
ten by  the  same  desire  of  penetrating 
the  interior  of  that  dumb  and  blind 
continent. 

The  three  great  geographical  problems 
of  the  last  century  have  been  the  North- 
west Passage,  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  source  and  course  of  the  Niger. 
To  these  three  questions  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
works  of  travel.  The  English  African 
Association,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at 
its  head,  employed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  such  men  as  John  Ledyard, 
Mungo  Park,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and 
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the  Landers,  to  penetrate  the  African 
continent  and  determine  the  direction 
of  the  Niger.  In  1795,  Mungo  Park— a 
name  dear  to  the  literature  of  adventure 
and  exploration — first  saw  the  great 
river,  and  described  the  sight  in  words 
which  do  not  fail  to  thrill  the  mind  of 
every  imaginative  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  traveler  step  by  step : 

"  I  saw  the  long-sought,  majestic  Niger, 
glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward." 

In  1830,  Richard  and  John  Lander 
settled  the  question  of  the  course  and 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  zeal  which 
inspired  that  research  has  recently  illus- 
trated the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the  Catholic 
Vicar  General  at  Khartoum,  which  is 
the  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  White  and  Blue  branches,  has 
advanced  to  a  further  point  upon  the 
White,  or  main  branch  of  the  river,  than 
any  other  explorer.  Before  leaving 
America,  Mr.  T^lor  was  m  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Knoblecher,  and  it  was 
his  hope  to  reach  Khartoum  in  season 
to  join  a  second  expedition.  And,  as 
Dr.  Kane  went  toward  the  North,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  toward  the  South,  we  could 
not  but  hope  that,  through  them,  America 
was  to  have  her  share  in  the  glory  of 
the  solution  of  the  two  great  problems 
that  remained.  McClure  has  found  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  Dr.  Kane  has 
not  yet  returned.  And  in  latitude  12^^ 
30'  north.  Bayard  Taylor,  having  reach- 
ed a  further  point  upon  the  Nile  than 
any  American  or  Englishman  had  attain- 
ed, reluctantly  turned  back  toward  the 
Mediterranean.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Khartoum,  the  boat  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion was  still  detained  at  Cairo,  and  the 
expedition  was  deferred.  Mr.  Taylor 
consequently  relinquished  the  hope  of 
discovery,  but  resolved  to  push  on  alone, 
beyond  the  limit  of  previous  travel,  and 
purchasing  a  boat,  named  it  '^  John  Led- 
yard,  in  memory  of  the  first  American  tra- 
veler in  Africa,"  and  sailed  to  the  south. 
The  account  of  this  expedition  upon  the 
White  Nile  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
passages  of  the  book ;  and  the  reader  is 
compelled  to  sympathize  with  the  heroic 
traveler,  as  he  turns  away  from  the 
present  solution  of  the  great  mystery : 

"I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and 
looked  to  the  south,  where  the  forest 
archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches 
of  water,  waved  its  labyrinth  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  thought  I  saw — but  it  may  have 


been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of 
the  furthest  isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon 
of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass,  where 
the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus 
fringes  the  shores.  A  few  hours  of  the 
strong  north  wind  now  blowing  in  our 
£ices  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I 
gave  myself  up  to  fate  and  a  pipe,  which 
latter  immediately  suggested  to  me,  that, 
though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart 
of  Africa,  I  was  going  back  to  civilization 
and  home." 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  a  very  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  Nilotic  research.  Upon  the  13th 
November,  1849,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  after 
long  delays  and  great  difficulties,  sailed 
from  Khartoum  with  the  annual  trading 
expedition.  The  expedition  established 
communications  with  the  Dinkas  and 
Shillooks,  the  two  chief  tribes  upon  the 
banks.  They  found  the  lotus,  forests  of 
sont  trees,  doum-palms,  and  tamarinds; 
and  beyond  lat.  10«>  the  dhelleb-palm. 
•'From  lat  9°  26'  to  6°  SO'  N.  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  scenery."  The 
water  of  the  river  is  here  partially  stag- 
nant. In  the  land  of  the  Elliabs,  the 
White  Nile  divides  into  two  branches. 
On  the  2d  January,  1850,  Dr.  Knoblecher 
saw  in  the  southeast,  the  granite  moun- 
tain of  Nierkanyi,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  14th 
January  the  expedition  reached  the 
furthest  point  touched  by  any  preceding 
expedition,  the  island  of  Tsanker,  at  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile  in  4P  49'  N. 
But  Dr.  Knoblecher  pushed  on.  As  he 
receded  from  the  races  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  contact  of  civilization, 
he  found  a  purer  and  simpler  character 
in  the  people.  The  chief  of  a  Bari  village 
oflbrcd  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe  in 
exchange  for  a  harmonica.  On  the  16th 
January  the  expedition  reached  a  soli- 
tary granite  peak,  six  hundred  feet  high, 
standing  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  in  lat.  4°  10',  and  is  the  most 
southern  point  ever  reached  upon  the 
river.  He  could  see  a  faint  mountain- 
range  at  the  south,  in  about  lat.  3o  N. 
The  river  was  here  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to  eight 
feet  deep.  'SSuch  an  abundance  of 
water,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  allows  us  to 
estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
distance  to  its  unknown  sources,  which 
must  undoubtedly  be  beyond  the  equa- 
tor." Dr.  Knoblecher  thinks  that  no 
expedition  from  Khartoum  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  traveler  must  become 
fiimiliar   with    the   Bari    people,   and 
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take  some  of  the  natives  as  his  compa- 
nions. 

Upon  the  south,  Drs.  Krapf  and  Reb- 
mann  have  discovered  the  snow-moun- 
tains, Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia.  The 
old  enthusiasm  of  African  travel  burned 
in  their  hearts  as  they  beheld  them, 
and  Dr.  Krapf  exclaims,  "I  could  not 
doubt  that  the  streams  flowing  north- 
ward from  the  Kenia  pour  into  the 
White  Nile."  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  the  Kenia 
is  within  one  degree  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. 

From  Mr.  Taylor's  account,  therefore, 
and  from  Dr.  Charles  Beke's  "  Summary 
of  recent  Nilotic  Discovery,"  there  ap- 
pears to  be,  from  the  fiurthest  southern 
point  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  exploration  to 
the  Kenia  mountains,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  geographical  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction ;  and,  from 
the  same  point,  southwesterly,  to  the 
hypothetical  northern  line  of  the  Lake 
Usambiro,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles.  Of  course 
there  is  great  uncertainty  of  names  and 
places  in  the  present  condition  of  African 
research.  But  somewhere  within  this 
limit  must  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
snowy  summits  are  the  half-fabulous 
Mountains  of  the  Moon. .  How  truly  the 
innate  traveler  speaks  in  the  pathetic 
and  glowing  words  with  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor concludes  his  chapter  upon  the  White 
Nile. 

**The  pictures  which  these  recent 
explorations  present  to  us,  add  to  the 
stately  and  sublime  associations  with 
which  the  Nile  is  invested;  and  that 
miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of  his 
interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils 
his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispelled. 
Although,  in  standing  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt 
that  I  had  realized  a  portion  of  my 
dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the 
vision  of  those  untrodden  solitudes, 
crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  KiU- 
mandjaro,  the  monarch  of  African  moun- 
tains, without  a  keen  pang  of  regret. 
Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San 
Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one  emotion 
of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal — and 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first 
drink  from  the  fountains  of  the  White 
Nile,  under  the  snow-fields  of  Kilimand- 
jaro." 

The  aims  of  the  traveler  do  not  always, 
nor  very  often,  command  universal  sym- 
pathy.     There  is  a  timid   scepticism 


which  asks  with  a  sneer  what  possible 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  ascer- 
taining that  the  Nile  flowed  from  a 
mountifti  or  from  a  lake,  or  how  trade 
would  gain  if  there  were  a  northwest 
passage  ?  But  Nature  does  not  inspire 
men,  in  vain,  with  the  vague  longings 
that  drive  them  into  deserts  and  upon 
solitary  seas.  Man  is  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Northwest  Passage,  whether  Trade 
and  Luxury  care  for  tibem  or  not.  Man 
is  interested  to  know  if  there  is  any 
.  physical  problem  which  he  cannot  solve: 
if  the  earth,  which  is  his  subject,  hides 
any  secret  that  he  cannot  wrest  from 
her  polar  rigors  or  her  equatorial  heats. 
And  when  McClure  had  settled  the  great 
doubt,  who  did  not  feel  that  none  of 
those  many  lost  lives  had  been  wasted, 
and  that,  although  the  mere  fact  of  the 
passage  was  of  no  moment,  the  other  £ict 
that  nothing  could  balk  the  imperial 
resolution  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
the  earth  should  be  conquered  and  sub- 
dued, was  of  the  sublimest  importance? 

Akin  to  this  is  the  profoundest  charm 
of  the  books  of  the  travelers.  It  is  not 
the  thing  seen,  nor  the  difiSculty  sur- 
mounted, but  the  man  and  the  hero  who 
sees  and  surmounts,  that  interest  us. 
Siberia  is  a  country  of  no  historic  at- 
traction, and  of  no  natural  beauty ;  but 
it  is  as  pleasant  to  read  Ledjard's  ac- 
count of  it  as  his  descriptions  of  other 
regions,  because  we  care  more  about  the 
man  himself  than  the  things  he  observes 
and  describes.  This  distinguishes  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Bayard  Taylor 
from  those .  of  the  general  tourist,  and 
makes  his  volumes  of  travel  unique  in 
American  literature.  There  have  been 
Americans  who  have  written  more  bril- 
liant and  imaginative  descriptions, graced 
with  more  extensive  and  accurate  schol- 
arship— who  have  recorded  more  graphi- 
cally the  details  of  foreign  society — who 
have  criticised  art  more  astutely,  and 
literature  more  profoundly.  But  m  all 
the  long  list  of  American  tourists  there 
is  not,  since  John  Ledyard,  so  evident  a 
traveler — a  man  who,  in  traveling  and 
telling  his  tales  of  travel,  is  so  deariy 
doing  what  Nature  meant  him  to  do — 
as  Bayard  Taylor. 

Willis's  books  of  travel — and  the 
reader  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
great  a  proportion  of  the  published  ten 
or  eleven  volumes  of  his  works  is,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  record  of  travel — be- 
longing to  the  same  class  as  Stephens's, 
with  the  difierence,  that  they  are  the 
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ofEspring  of  a  much  more  graceful,  poeticL 
and  affluent  mind.  If  we  place  Bayard 
Taylor's  in  the  first  rank,  as  being  the 
works  of  a  man  who  has  Nature's  com- 
mission to  travel,  we  must  certainly  put 
Willis's  next  as  models  of  the  trayelinff 
gentleman's  diaij.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  spirit  and  mterest  with  which  he 
touches  the  old  topics ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment there  is  no  more  pleasant  compan- 
ion upon  the  usual  European  tour  than 
the  *'  Pencilings  by  the  Way."  It  has, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  for  all  Europe,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  charm  that  Byron'i 
^•Childe  Harold"  has  for  Italy;  that  is, 
it  expresses,  in  the  most  apt  and  airy 
manner,  the  average  natural  sentiment 
of  an  intelligent  American  in  Europe, 
just  as  Byron  hits  the  general  tone  of 
romance  in  Venice  and  Rome.  In  the 
opening  of  "Pencihngs  by  the  Way" 
Willis  speaks  for  every  American  who 
follows  the  lead  of  his  desire  across  the 
ocean. 

^'  The  dream  of  my  lifetime  was  about 
to  be  realized.  I  was  bound  to  France; 
and  those  fair  Italian  cities,  with  their 
world  of  association  and  interest,  were 
within  the  limit  of  a  voyage ;  and  all 
that  one  looks  to  for  happiness  in  change 
of  scene,  and  all  that  I  had  been  passion- 
ately wishing  and  imagining  since  I  could 
dream  a  day-dream  or  read  a  book,  was 
before  me  with  a  visible  certainty." 

Willis  knows  where  to  merge  his  sta- 
tistics in  his  sentiment.  He  describes 
with  a  poetic,  and  not  a  prosaic,  detail; 
instinctively  discriminating  the  charac- 
teristic from  the  merely  accidental. 
Hence  his  brief  descriptions  of  persons, 
in  the  "  Pencilings  by  the  Way,"  are 
like  cabinet  portraits. 

"  Nearest  me  sat  Smith,  the  author  of 
*  Rejected  Addresses' — a  hale,  handsome 
man,  apparently  fifty,  with  white  hair, 
and  a  very  nobly-formed  head  and  phy- 
siognomy. His  eye  alone,  small  and 
.with  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
look  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of 
his  genius.  He  held  a  cripple's  crutch 
in  his  hand,  and  though  otherwise  rather 
particularly  well-dressed,  wore  a  pair 
of  large  India  rubber  shoes — the  penalty 
he  was  paying,  doubtless,  for  the  many 
good  dinners  he  had  eaten.  He  played 
rather  an  aside  in  the  conversation, 
whipping  in  with  a  quiz  or  a  witticism 
whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity, 
but  more  a  listener  than  a  talker.    *    ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  Toward  twelve  o'clock 
'  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer'  was  announced, 
and  enter  the  author  of  '  Pelham.'    *  * 


He  is  short,  very  much  bent  in  the 
back,  slightly  knock-kneed,  and,  if  my 
opinion,  in  such  matters,  goes  for  any- 
thing, as  ill-dressed  a  man,  for  a  gen- 
tleman, as  you  will  find  in  London. 
His  figure  is  slieht,  and  very  badly 
put  together,  and  the  only  commend- 
able point  in  his  person,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  the  smallest  foot  I  ever 
saw  a  man  stand  upon.  *  '*'  He  ran 
up  to  Lady  Blessington  with  the  joyous 
heartiness  of  a  boy  let  out  of  school ; 
and  the  *how  d'ye,  Bulwer,'  went  round, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  everybody,  in 
the  style  of  welcome  usually  given  to 
'  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.'  *  *  *  His 
forehead  retreats  very  much,  but  is  very 
broad  and  well-marked,  and  the  whole 
air  is  that  of  decided  mental  superiority. 
His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  far  too  large 
for  proportion,  though  he  conceals  its 
extreme  prominence  by  an  immense  pair 
of  red  whiskers,  which  entirely  conceal 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  in  profile.  His 
complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  profuse,  curly, 
and  of  a  light  auburn,  his  eye  not  re- 
markable, and  his  mouth  contradictory, 
I  should  think,  of  all  talent.  A  more 
good-natured,  habitually-smiline,  nerve- 
less expression  could  hardly  oe  imik 
gined." 

Here  is  Charles  Lamb : 

"  There  was  a  rap  at  the  door  at  last, 
and  enter  a  gentleman  in  black — small- 
clothes and  gaiters,  short  and  very  slight 
in  his  person,  his  head  set  on  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  thoughtful,  forward  bent,  his 
hair  just  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  beauti- 
ful, deep-set  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and* 
very  indescribable  mouth.  Whether  it 
expressed  most  humor  or  feeling,  good- 
nature or  a  kind  of  whimsical  peevish- 
ness, or  twenty  other  things  which 
passed  over  it  by  turns,  I  cannot  in  the 
least  be  certain." 

** '  Mr.  Moore !'  cried  the  footman  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  'Mr. 
Moore !'  cried  the  footman  at  the  top. 
And  with  his  glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling 
over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sight- 
edness and  the  darkness  of  the  rooia, 
enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells  yoa. 
that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  *  *  ♦• 
He  had  the  frank,  merry  manner  o£  a« 
confident  favorite,  and  he  was  greeted: 
like  one.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other, 
straining  back  his  head  to  look  up  at 
them,  '*'  '*'  and  to  every  one  he  said 
something  which,  from  any  one  else, 
would  have  seemed  peculiarly  felicitous, 
but  \vhich  fell  from  his  lips  as  if  his 
breath  was  not  more  spontaneous." 
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For  all  this  portrait-painting  and  free 
report  of  private  conversation  Willis 
was  savagely  handled  by  the  English 
Reviews,  and  he  undoubtedly  injured 
his  reputation  by  the  performance.  He 
makes  his  defense  in  the  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  "  Pencilings,"  and  it 
is  surely  quite  sufficient  to  excuse  what 
is  excusable  in  the  sketches.  The  mere 
feet  of  describing  famous  persons  is  not 
matter  of  blame.  But  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  publishing  any  man's  opinion 
of  another,  which  is  uttered  in  the  close 
confidence  of  a  social  circle,  and  which 
would  not  be  uttered  at  all,  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  the  world's  hearing 
It 

But  our  concern  with  these  passages 
is  only  as  they  are  illustrative  of  the 
singular  faciHty  of  eye  and  hand  which 
makes  Willis  so  delightful  a  traveling 
companion.  They  are  artificial,  we  grant. 
'They  have  the  air  of  the  drawing-room ; 
and  the  eyes  which  see  are  set  in  a  tete 
exalUt  by  early  success,  and  the  hands 
which  record  tremble  a  little  with  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  of  famous  wits, 
and  noble  lords,  and  lovely  ladies.  But 
they  are  vivid  and  individual.  They 
give  the  whole  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject— and  the  detail  is  subjected  to  the 
general  spirit. 

Willis  shows  the  same  man  twenty 
years  ago : — 

"  Disraeli  had  arrived  before  me,  and 
sat  in  the  deep  window,  looking  out 
upon  Hyde  Park,  with  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  reflected  from  the  gorgeous 
gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly -embroidered 
waistcoat.  Patent  leather  pumps,  a 
white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel, 
and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck 
and  pockets,  served  to  make  him,  even 
in  the  dim  light,  rather  a  conspicuous 
object.  *  ♦  *  He  is  lividly  pale,  and, 
but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and  the 
strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a 
▼ictim  to  consumption.  His  eye  is  black 
as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking 
andjying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  con- 
ceivable. His  mouth  is  alive  with  a 
kind  of  working  and  impatient  nervous- 
ness, and  when  he  has  burst  forth,  as  he 
does  constantly,  with  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful cataract  of  expression,  it  assumes 
a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would 
be  worthy  of  a  Mephistophilcs.  His 
hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in 
waistcoats.  A  thick,  heavy  mass  of  jet 
black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left  cheek 
almost  to  his  collarless  stock,  while  on 
the  right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put 


away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a 
girPs,  and  shines  most  unctuously 

"  'With  thj  incomparable  oil.  Macassar.'  " 

It  is  this  sensitive  appreciation  and 
graceful  facility  which  make  Willis  so 
nne  a  narrator  that  he  cannot  easily 
touch  the  common-places  of  travel 
without  partially  restoring  them  to 
their  places  in  the  imagination.  This 
peculiarity  of  his  power  has  not  es- 
caped degenerating  into  mannerism; 
but  if  the  reader  who  is  impatient 
of  the  shower  of  grotesque,  yet  expres- 
sive words  that  weekly  falls*  from  Idle- 
wild,  will  turn  to  the  "  Pencilings  by 
the  Way,"  and  the  "Summer  Cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean,"  he  will  find 
a  style  of  opaline  lucidity;  and,  if  he 
has  traveled,  his  mind  will  be  left  in 
the  mood  which  followed  lovely  days  at 
Albano  and  Sorrento,  and  brilliant  even- 
ings in  the  great  European  capitals. 
Among  modem  writers  of  travels,  as 
distinguished  from  the  travelers,  Willis 
is  very  eminent.  The  indirect  proof  of 
his  superiority  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
his  books  of  travel  have  given  him  lite- 
rary distinction.  But  very  few  publish- 
ing tourists  have  ever  acquired  more 
than  a  momentary  reputation.  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
value  of  his  "Incidents  of  Travel," 
achieved  little  literary  position  bv  them. 
It  was  instinctively  perceived  that  the 
excellence  of  his  books  was  not  peculiar. 
They  were  like  so  much  of  the  poetir 
which  is  published,  and,  which  any  well- 
educated  gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to 
write.  Willis  adds  genius  to  the  good 
education. 

The  recent  books,  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  the  lite- 
rature of  travel  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Bayard  Taylor's  represent  the 
genuine  traveler;  "Travels  in  Europe 
and  the  East,"  and  "Another  Budget," 
are  the  ordinary  sketches  of  ordinary 
travel ;  and  "  Cosas  dfe  Espafia,"  "  Gan 
Eden,"  "Art,  Scenery  and  Philosophy 
in  Europe,"  belong  to  the  category  of 
traveling  impressions,  rather  than  de- 
scriptions, with  which,  also,  must  be 
classed  the  "Notes  of  a  Theological 
Student." 

The  "  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East" 
call  for  little  remark,  except  upon  the 
unpardonable  carelessness  of  style  in 
which  they  are  written.  They  describe 
the  usual  course  of  American  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  beginning  with 
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"  theoutmird  yoyage,"  and  ending  at  the 
"  Pyramids."  They  have  the  fault,  not 
uncommon  in  the  trayeUng  journals  of 
clergymen,  of  beatifying  little  men,  and 
treating  sectarian  and  local  heroes  as  if 
they  were  of  interest  to  the  world. 
Exeter  Hall  is  by  no  means  the  forum 
of  civilization. 

We  shall  specify  several  of  the  defects 
of  style  in  these  volumes,  because  they 
illustrate  a  pernicious  literary  error, 
which  consists  in  supposing  that  slane 
is  ease;  and  flippancy,  spirit;  and 
general  carelessness,  general  superior- 
ity. 

Mr.  Prime  leaves  home  an  invalid,  and 
upon  page  16,  vol.  i.,  tells  us  that  '^  I  lay 
around  on  the  deck  generally."  Upon 
page  74,  vol.  i..  he  is  describing  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Peabody  at  the  "Star  and 
Garter,"  in  Richmond.  It  chances  that 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  author  to  hand 
out  "  a  venerable  English  lady,  patched 
and  proud,"  who  astonishes  him,  and  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  "  an  aristo- 
cratic and  splendidly-genteel  woman** 
should  do  what  she  did.  At  Billingsgate, 
page  89.  vol.  i.,  he  and  his  companions 
are  insulted  by  a  flsh-woman,  and  while 
they  are  retreating  "  she  followed  us 
with  her  compliments,  and  some  of  her 
neighbors  heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the 
same  sort."  Upon  page  114,  vol.  i.,  our 
traveler  and  his  friends  go  "  early  of  a 
Sunday  morning"  to  hear  Dr.  Cummmg. 
Upon  page  134,  vol.  i.,  he  hears  some 
one  demand  a  question.  Upon  page 
144,  Mr.  Prime  informs  us  that  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  '•'  with  a  good  wife  got 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  bad 
to  take."  On  page  308,  vol.  i..  he 
asks  a  question  (or  demands  it)  ^^  in  as 
feir  German  as  I  could  frame  to  pro- 
nounce." Upon  page  51,  vol.  ii.,  wo  learn 
that  Venice  is  "  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  a  city  that  was  ever  seen 
before."    In  Florence,  page  96,  vol.  ii., 

Madame  A "  flourishes  in  the  style 

of  a  princess,"  and  "  smokes  and  drinks, 

genteelly,  of  course,"  while  Lord  B ^ 

is  '^  cutting  a  great  dash  in  the  city." 
And  when  our  author  reaches  the  East, 
and  the  American  is  in  Egypt,  this  is  his 
burst  of  enthusiasm :  "  On  the  Nile — on 
the  Nile !  and  a  broader,  swifter,  alto- 
gether a  more  respectable  river  than  we 
had  looked  for." 

All  this  is  slipshod,  if  not  vulgar, 
common-place.  It  is  a  kind  of  cheap 
newspaper  style,  which  a  sensitive  eye 
or  mind  should  have  corrected  in  the 
proof.     It  is  not  case,  nor  grace,  nor 


freedom,  of  style ;  it  is  simply  slang,  and 
bad  grammar. 

There  is  one  other  amusing  point  in 
these  two  volumes,  not  otherwise  very 
amusing.  Our  author,  traveling  by  rail 
to  Oxford,  consoles  himself  for  the  hole  ^ 
in  his  boot  by  observing  that  his  neigh- 
bor is  out  at  the  elbows.  In  other 
words  he  sees  women  working  in  the 
fields,  and  triumphantly  demands  whe- 
ther nis  English  neighbor  is  so  blinded 
by  names  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  spec- 
tacle implies  a  state  of  things  quite  as 
bad  as  negro  slavery?  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  ignoble  and  unmanly  than 
the  testy  and  truculent  patriotism 
which  leads  American  travelers  in  Eu- 
rope to  defend  that  very  disagreeable 
institution  of  ours  because  there  chance 
to  be  other  disagreeable  institutions  in 
other  countries.  Would  Mr.  Prime  urge 
it  as  an  excuse  for  his  own  bad  manners 
(let  us  suppose)  at  an  Englishman's  table, 
that  he  had  seen  the  host  spit  upon  the 
carpet?  Is  a  bad  state  of  things  at 
home  better  because  there  may  be  a  bad 
state  of  things  in  France  ?  or  is  an  in- 
telligent Frenchman  not  to  allude  to  our 
beam  because  of  his  own  mote?  In 
traveling,  the  citizens  of  various  coun- 
tries may,  sometimes,  meet  as  men ;  and 
then  they  will  regard  life  and  society 
from  the  humane,  and  not  the  national, 
point  of  view;  and  it  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  morbid  nervousness 
which  indicates  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
ness, in  a  certain  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  of  the  necessity  of  springing  to 
arms  for  slavery,  that  our  traveler  could 
not  see  a  group  of  women  working  in 
the  fields  without  insisting  that  a  coun- 
try which  could  tolerate  such  barbarity 
has  no  right  to  speak  of  human  wrongs 
elsewhere.  It  is,  at  least,  a  principlo 
that  wpuld  soon  close  all  mouths,  and 
pulpits,  and  presses.  We  quote  the  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen  of  the  intellectual 
acumen  of  our  author,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  wrong  done  the  American 
name  and  character  by  scores  of  tour- 
ists abroad.  The  road  lies  through 
lovely  English  scenery : — 

^^  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  pictures 
a  sight  suddenly  met  my  eyes  which 
pierced  my  heart.  A  gang  of  women^ 
white  women — the  *  women  or  Eng- 
land' were  at  work  in  the  field,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  each  with  a  hoe  in  her 
hand,  digging  away  as  the  veriest  slaves. 

•'  *  There,  said  I,  *  Edwards,  you  see 
the  white  slaves  of  England.' 

"  An  Englishman  sitting  next  to  him 
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did  not  wait  for  him  to  answer,  but  with 
that  readiness  to  put  in  a  word  so  com- 
mon here,  instantly  and  tartly  answered, 
*Ay,  but  they  are  free.'  *Free  to  do 
what?'  I  asked  him.  'Free  to  do  as 
they  like;  to  stop  working  if  they 
choose.'  '  And  what  then  V  I  pursued. 
He  was  silent.  *  They  must  do  that  or 
starve,  must  they  not?'  I  demanded. 
*  Why,  yes,  they  must  work^  and  do  that 
if  they  cannot  find  anythmg  else.'  I 
continued  my  inquiries.  *And  you  do 
not  suppose  they  work  in  the  fields 
under  a  hot  §un,  planting  potatoes  or 
com,  because  they  love  the  employment  ?' 
*No,  but  they  are  free;  they  are  not 
slaves.'  'And  are  you  so  blinded  by 
the  name  of  slavery^''  I  replied, '  here  in 
Britain,  that  you  treat  your  women  as 
they  are  not  treated  in  America,  nor  in 
any  other  Christian  country  of  which  I 
hare  heard ;  you  have  poverty  and  mise- 
ry among  your  laborers  and  those  who 
are  not  even  able  to  get  work — wretch- 
edness that  the  negro  never  feels — and 
you  are  totally  insensible  to  it,  while 
vou  are  in  pain  for  the  poor  slaves  of  a 
land  beyond  the  sea.'  '  But  we  never 
whip  these  poor  people  of  ours,  as  you 
do  the  negroes.'  *  There  you  are  wrong 
again :  I  read  in  the  London  IHmes,  this 
week,  of  a  man  in  London  who  flogged 
his  apprentice  so  cruelly,  that  the  boy 
put  an  end  to  his  miseries  by  suicide.' 
And  so  we  pursued  the  conversation 
until  we  became  good  fnends,  and  mutu- 
ally admitted  the  evils  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  agreed  that  we  were  bound 
to  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which  each  labors,  and  leave  those,  who 
are  the  most  familiar  with  them,  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  alleviate  or  remove 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
was  certainly  amiable  and  wise.  But 
our  author  appears  in  the  conversation 
not  as  a  man,  out  as  an  American  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  country,  right  or 
wrong,  and  his  defense  is  lamentable. 

The  necessity  which  drives  the  women 
of  England,  and  of  France,  and  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Italy,  into  the  field  to 
labor,  is  precisely  the  same  necessity  in 
kind,  however  different  in  degree,  which 
leads  the  American  citizen  into  the 
counting-room,  the  workshop,  the  pul- 
pit, or  the  field,  and  that  is — the  neces- 
sity of  getting  a  living.  All  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Every  man  is  the  slave  of 
physiod  necessity.  Slavery  is  not  work, 
nor  the  neoessitj  of  woriL.    The  sufier- 


in^  which  arises  from  overcrowded 
spheres  of  labor,  or  from  the  want  of 
work,  is  fearful,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  kind  of  suffering. 

"  Apprentices  are  savagely  flogged  in 
England  by  their  masters,"  says  Mr. 
Prime.  Yes,  and  so  are  children  by  their 
fathers  everywhere.  "  And  here  is  one 
in  London  who  kills  himself,"  says  our 
author.  Yes,  and  here,  as  we  write,  is 
a  young  American  wife  who  kills  herself 
because  of  her  treatment  by  her  father 
and  mother-in-law.  Is  Mr.  Prime's 
argument,  that  the  relation  of  fathers 
and  parents-in-law  is  like  the  relations  of 
slavery ;  or,  that  one  sin  excuses  ano- 
ther ?  Why,  being  a  man  as  well  as  an 
American,  should  he  not  allow  that  the 
special  wrong  of  our  institution  is  not  the 
plater  or  less  quantity  of  food,  cloth- 
mg,  oV  whipping,  but  the  legal,  aud 
moral,  and  social  denial  of  manhood  to 
man  ?  There  is  no  need  of  being  furious 
about  it.  In  a  day  of  universal  glass- 
houses we  must  lie  careful  of  flinging 
stones.  But  let  us  be  manly.  Let 
Americans  in  Europe  concede  that  it  is 
a  very  ugly  business,  and  not  try  so 
painfully  to  find  the  raw  of  other  na- 
tions, as  if  the  himoan  instinct  against 
slavery  were  weakened,  because  there 
are  other  sins  to  condemn  and  correct. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
Exeter  Hall  eloauence  which  entirely 
misses  the  mark,  and  Mrs.  Jellaby, 
nervous  about  the  interests  of  Boriboo- 
la-Gha  while  her  own  children  run  to 
waste,  is  a  very  absurd  character;  but, 
meanwhile,  there  are,  also,  noble  aims, 
and  generous  sentiments,  and  humane 
efforts,  and  the  possibility  of  decent 
life,  at  least ;  and  an  American  traveler, 
by  virtue  of  his  name,  should  rather  be 
found  upon  their  side^  than  talking 
amiable,  and  puny,  and  irrelevant  com- 
mon-places. Some  fatality  seems  to  dog 
a  certain  class  of  American  travelers,  so 
that  they  cannot  truly  represent  the 
American  idea.  They  are  either  fool- 
ishly conservative  and  vain  of  dining 
with  a  Duke ;  or,  they  are  rabidly  de- 
structive, and  think  it  a  deadly  sin  to 
live  in  a  palace  and  be  loyal  to  a  king. 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  genuine  American,  Northerner  or 
Southerner,  who  is  worthy  to  bear  the 
name,  is  either  a  bully  or  a  coward. 

"  Another  Budget "  is  another  volume 
of  traveling  letters  from  the  Eaat.  It 
is  a  diary  of  the  usual  sights  and  sur- 
prises, without  any  marked  characteris- 
tics of  style,  or  scope  of  obserTAtioo. 
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In  Alexandria  the  author  sees  a  bridal 
procession,  and  gives  this  description  of 
It:— 

"One  day,  while  walking  out,  we 
heard  curious  music  We  stopped,  and 
saw  a  gay-looking  procession  coming 
along.  We  found  out  a  wedding  was 
going  on,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom were  leading  him  to  his  dwelling; 
and  in  the  evening,  the  friends  o£  the 
bride  were  to  escort  her  to  the  same 
place." 

Truly,  of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end. 

And  we  trust  there  never  might  be, 
if  all  books  could  have  the  airy  grace 
and  various  merit  of  "  Cosas  do  Espafia," 
which  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of 
American  sketches  of  travel.  It  uses 
only  a  skeleton  of  statistic,  enough  to 
gain  force  and  consistency ;  the  rest  is 
grace,  form  and  color.  It  is  fresh  without 
flippancy ;  sparkling  without  a  strained 
humor;  with  the  ease  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  elegance  of  the  scho- 
lar. You  open  the  pleasant  pages,  and 
you  go  to  Spain.  You  are  not  gone 
long:  but  you  are  shown  what  is  essen- 
tially Spanish,  and  you  enjoy  it  with 
the  true  Hidalgo  humor.  It  is  a  gay, 
gushing,  rollicking  story,  and  belongs  to 
that  class  of  works  of  travel  which  gives 
literary  reputation.  It  is  not  only  the 
record  of  an  educated  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  in  Spain,  but  who,  also, 
happened  to  have  eyes,  and  ima^nation, 
and  wit,  and  good  sense,  and  who  could 
write  in  a  style  that  few,  except  the 
aptest  Frenchmen,  can  so  dextrously 
control.  There  is  so  much  shrewd  and 
sprightly  criticism  of  French  character, 
in  trie  opening  chapters  of  this  little 
book,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  more 
than  we  ought.  Our  author  is  at  the 
hot  baths  in  the  Pyrenees : — 

"  Thus  did  I  spend  my  summer-days, 
lying  in  waters  soft  as  woman's  tears, 
and — with  all  due  deference  to  better 
authority  be  it  said — of  just  about  the 
same  temperature.  For  though  it  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  such  tears  are 
scaldingy  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
this  has  not  exactly  been  my  experience, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  written  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  my  faith.  But  be  the  case  as 
it  may,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  I  lay 
gloriously  steeped  in  dreams  and  ther- 
mal water  from  June  to  October.  My 
memory,  when,  in  recalling  the  past,  it 
reaches  these  months  of  soft  delights, 
stops,  and  refuses  to  go  back  further. 
Hie  lotus  I  ate  from  the  branches  which 


overhung  these  pools  of  healing,  has 
made  the  Pyrenees  to  me  a  barrier  and 
a  shore,  agamst  which  breaks  the  sea  of 
a  semi-obfivion  beyond.  But  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  recollection  of  this 
summer  in  the  mountains  ever  keeps  a 
nook  in  my  heart  as  green  and  sunny  as 
one  of  their  own  vales. 

"Whoever,  then,  is  tired  of  the  para- 
dise of  Paris,  would  do  well  to  look  for 
another  in  the  Pyrenees.  Even  in  win- 
ter one  may  go  to  Pan;  and,  during 
four  or  five  of  the  warmer  months,  let 
his  path  lead  him  to  what  bath  it  may, 
it  will  be  only  his  own  fault  if  he  be  not 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  Paris  empties 
its  saloons  to  furnish  the  society  of 
these  watering-places.  And  if,  when 
seen  in  the  blaze  of  gas  and  the  flashing 
of  brilliants,  the  accomplished  Parisi- 
eni)p  dazzled,  here  en  neglige^  in  the 
simple  robe  which  sets  off  more  than  it 
conceals  the  graces  of  her  person,  she 
attracts  and  charms  you.  Let  not  this 
seem  an  exaggeration;  for,  of  all  female 
prodigies,  the  Parisian  belle  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  She  is  as  unequaled  in 
capacities  as  in  graces.  Her  salon  has 
often  proved  a  third  chamber  in  the 
government.  It  is  a  court  no  less  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  than  of  love.  In 
beauty  of  toilette,  that  rarest  of  female 
accomplishments,  or  in  elegance  of  con- 
versation, that  highest  grace  of  civilized 
society,  she  has  no  rival.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  life,  the  Parisienne  is  the  most 
dever  of  saleswomen  and  accountants. 
She  invents  the  fashions  in  dress  for  the 
world ;  and  in  the  use  of  her  needle  is 
more  skillful  than  Andromache  or  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Nor  is  this  the  half 
of  her  worth;  for  in  spite  of  the  temp- 
tations which  lie,  like  flowers,  along  her 
path  of  life,  she  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  a  true  woman  in  all  her 
sentiments — the  scandal-mongers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Seen  in  the 
country,  she  may  not  always  carry  away 
the  palm  from  the  very  best  bred  of 
Englishwomen,  much  as  she  excels  them 
in  tne  metropolis.  Still,  with  her  good 
sense  and  her  good  toilette — 'tis  about 
all  it  takes  to  make  a  lady — she  adapts 
herself  so  perfectly  to  rustic  scenes,  and 
establishes  such  harmony  of  attire  and 
conduct  with  the  life  of  surrounding 
nature,  that  her,  who  at  Paris  was  the 
grace  of  ball  and  opera,  you  also  worship 
in  the  Pyrenees  as  the  goddess  of  woods 
and  streams.  Not  but  what  there  is  a 
plenty  of  stately  dowagers  to  be  met 
with  at  the  baths,  who  are  stiffer  than 
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the  ledges  of  limestone;  and  more  than 
a  sufQciency  of  laughing  Lorettes,  too 
gay  by  half  for  the  gravity  of  mountain 
scenery.  Young  unmarried  ladies,  too. 
are  of  no  account  here,  as  a  matter  or 
course.  They  are  of  none  in  any  French 
society.  Mere  wall-flowers,  they  are 
coldly  admired  at  a  distance  not  much 
less  than  the  snow-clad  summits;  and 
are  never  approached  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  more  accessible 
mammas. 

"  Nor  is  the  life  of  the  provinces  left 
unrepresented  dans  les  hains.  The  cha- 
teaux of  the  neighbouring  departments 
send  whole  families  to  spend  the  dog- 
days  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
But  the  provincial  dame  bears  about  the 
same  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  Pari- 
sian, as  the  secondary  towns  of  France 
do  to  the  metropolis.  She  is  a  mora  or 
less  unsuccessful  imitation  of  a  perfec- 
tion of  accomplishment,  a  grace  of  man- 
ners, an  elegance  of  conversation,  and  a 
taste  in  adornment,  which  are  native  to 
the  seat  of  the  world's  fashion;  and 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  can  neither 
be  born  nor  bred  in  provincial  stations. 
Do  what  she  will,  she  cannot  lift  her 
skirts  over  a  mountain  torrent  as  the 
lady  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  does 
over  the  town  gutters.  And  this  is  one 
test  of  gentility.  Whether  the  fault 
lies  in  her  shoes  not  being  so  well  fitted, 
or  her  ankles  so  well  turned,  or  where 
it  lies,  I  never  could  discover ;  but  the 
fact  is,  one  would  sooner  be  tempted  to 
kneel  down  in  the  mud  of  the  Boule- 
vards to  arrange  a  lady's  shoe-string, 
than  on  the  greenest  grass  of  Normandy 
or  Provence.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
inferior  breeding  in  a  Frenchwoman  who 
has  not  lived  in  Paris,  scarcely  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  possession  of 
beauty  even.  In  her  own  chateau,  she 
appears  well  enough,  and  fitting  the 
place :  but  out  of  it,  she  loses  the  fine 
oalance  of  the  graces.  She  is  no  cos- 
mopolitan. Her  more  cultivated  rival, 
on  the  contrary,  never  appears  to  be 
out  of  her  natural  sphere,  place  her 
where  you  will.  The  world  over,  she  is 
at  home.  Be  her  seat  a  silken  sofa,  or 
a  grassy  bank,  a  chair  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  or  a  rock  in  the  moun- 
tains, she  makes  it  at  once  a  throne ;  a 
throne  whence  with  gentle  sceptre  she 
rules  the  empire  of  all  gallant  men's 
hearts. 

"  French  gentlemen  (like  French  chil- 
dren), are  generally  a  nuisance  at  the 
watering-places.   The  wits  of  the  town, 


who  illumine  the  Parisian  night  with 
bons  mots  and  repartees,  are  entertain- 
ing enough  in  the  salon ;  on  the  road, 
likewise.  Frenchmen  are  invariably  the 
most  amusing  and  agreeable  of  travel- 
ing companions;  but,  in  the  country, 
these  same  persons  furnish  as  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  &or«,  pure  and  simple,  as 
can  anywhere  be  met  with.  They  seem 
entirely  out  of  their  element,  having  no 
eye  for  beauty  of  scenery,  or  taste  for 
rural  pleasures;  not  knowing  how  to 
subdue  themselves  to  sentiment;  and 
making  a  very  poor  fist  at  writing  verses. 
Equally  misplaced  are  the  politicians, 
who,  congregating  by  themselves  under 
every  shade,  spend  their  mornings  m 
rabid  discourse  about  the  government 
and  the  state  of  the  country — or  did  so 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Nor  less 
incongruous  in  these  rustic  scenes  are 
the  laced  and  spurred  officers  of  the 
army,  who  come  here  to  bathe  their 
scars  of  service;  and  to  bedew  their 
epaulettes,  if  they  can,  with  drops  more 
precious  than  those  that  triclde  from 
the  rocks.  You  wish  them  all,  oflBcers, 
politicians,  and  wits,  well  out  of  the 
mountains.  They  may  understand,  per- 
fectly, the  philosophy  of  the  life  Parisian ; 
but  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves  on  hill  and  brook-sides. 
They  lack  sentiment." 

This  extract  shows  the  genial  eye  and 
graceful  hand,  the  discrimination  and 
^ood  sense,  which  make  such  a  small 
book  of  sketches  superior  to  many  very 
large  volumes  of  details  which  tell  no- 
thing. We  can  give  but  one  other  taste 
of  this  sparklmg  work,  which,  if  it  lead 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  will  in- 
troduce them  to  the  pleasantest  account 
of  the  aspects  of  Spanish  life  with  which 
any  tourist  has  enriched  our  literature. 

"  Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  filled  up 
with  holydays.  The  country  is  und^ 
the  protection  of  a  better-filled  calendar 
of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom,  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardians 
do  not  keep  watch  and  ward  for  naught : 
they  have  each  their  "solid  day"  annu- 
ally set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least  their 
afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration 
and  tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard 
is  kept  nearly  half  the  year  on  his  knees. 
His  prayers  cost  him  his  pesetas,  too; 
for,  neither  the  saints  will  intercede  nor 
the  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash. 
But  his  time  spent  in  ceremonies  the 
Spaniard  counts  as  nothing.  The  fewer 
days  the  laborer  has  to  work,  the  hap- 
pier is  he.    These  are  the  dull  proee  of 
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an  existence  essentiaHj  poetic.  On 
holydajs,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of 
the  lowest  classes  runs  as  smoothly  as 
verses.  If  the  poor  man's  porron  only 
be  well  filled  with  wine,  he  can  trust  to 
luck  and  the  saints  for  a  roll  of  bread 
and  a  few  onions.  Free  from  care,  he 
likes,  three  days  in  the  week,  to  put  on 
his  best — more  likely,  his  only  bib-and- 
tucker — and  go  to  mass,  instead  of  field 
or  wharf  duty.  He  is  well  pleased  at 
the  gorpeous  ceremonies  of  his  venera- 
ble mother-church :  at  the  sight  of  street 
processions,  with  crucifix  and  sacramen- 
tal canopy,  and  priests  in  cloth  of  purple 
and  of  gold.  Tne  spectacle,  also,  of  the 
gay  promenading,  the  music,  the  parade 
and  mimic  show  of  war,  the  free  then- 
tres,  the  bull-fights,  the  streets  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  the  town-hall's  front 
adorned  with  a  flaming  full  length  of 
Isabella  the  Second — these  constitute 
the  brilliant  passages  in  the  epic  of  his 
life.  Taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
after  the  holyday,  he  is  wiser  than  a 
philosopher,  and  enjoys  the  golden  hours 
as  they  fly.  Indeed,  he  can  well  afibrd 
to  do  so ;  for,  in  his  sunny  land  of  com 
and  wine,  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
are  procured  with  almost  as  little  toil  as 
in  the  bread-fruit  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
"  All  the  Spaniard's  holydays  are  reli- 
gious festivals.  There  is  no  Fourth  of 
July  in  his  year.  His  mirth,  accordingly, 
is  not  independent  and  profane,  like  the 
Yankee's.  Being  more  accustomed  also 
to  playtime,  he  is  less  tempted  to  fill  it 
up  with  excesses.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
his  holyday  to  go,  first  of  all,  to  church; 
and  a  certain  air  of  religious  decorum 
is  carried  along  into  all  the  succeeding 
amusements.  Neither  is  his  the  rest- 
less, capering  enjoyment  of  the  French- 
man, who  begins  and  ends  his  holydays 
with  dancing ;  nor  the  chattering  hilarity 
of  the  Italian,  who  goes  beside  himself 
over  a  few  roasted  chestnuts  and  a  mon- 
key. The  Spaniard  wears  a  somewhat 
graver  face.  His  happiness  requires  less 
muscular  movement.  To  stand  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  statue-like,  in  the  public 
square ;  to  sit  on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath 
shady  bower,  is  about  as  much  activity 
as  suits  his  dignity*  Only  the  sound  of 
castanets  can  draw  him  from  his  propri- 
ety ;  and  the  steps  of  the  fandango  work 
his  brain  up  to  intoxication.  Spanish 
festal-time,  accordingly,  is  like  the  hazy, 
dreamy,  voluptuous  days  of  the  Indian 
summer,  when  the  air  is  as  full  of  calm 
as  it  is  of  splendor,  and  when  the  pulses 
of  Nature  beat  full,  but  feverless. 


"The  holyday  is  easily  filled  up  with 
pleasures.  The  peasant  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  throw  back  his  head  upon 
the  turf,  and  tantalize  his  dissolving 
mouth  by  holding  over  it  the  purple 
clusters,  torn  from  overhanging  branch- 
es. The  beggar  lies  down  against  a  wall, 
and  counts  into  the  hand  of  his  com- 
panion the  pennies  they  have  to  spend 
together  during  the  day — ^unconscious, 
the  while,  that  the  sand  of  half  his  hours 
has  already  run  out.  The  village-beauty 
twines  roses  in  her  hair,  and  looks  out 
of  the  window,  happy  to  see  the  gay- 
jacketed  youngsters  go  smirking  and 
ogling  by.  The  belles  of  the  town  lean 
over  their  flower  balconies,  chatting  with 
neighbors,  and  raining  glances  on  the 
throng  of  admirers  who  promenade  be- 
low. Town  and  country  wear  their 
holyday  attire  with  graceful,  tranquil 
joy.  Only  from  the  cafds  of  the  one, 
and  the  ventorUlos  of  the  other,  may 
perchance  be  heard  the  sounds  of  revel- 
ry ;  where  the  guitar  is  thrummed  with 
a  gayety  not  hear^  in  serenades ;  where 
the  violin  leads  youthful  feet  a  round  of 
pleasures,  too  fast  for  sureness  of  foot- 
ing; and  where  the  claque  of  the  casta- 
nets rings  out  merrily  above  laugh  and 
song,  firing  the  heart  with  passions 
whicn  comport  not  well  with  Castilian 
gravity." 

"  Gan-Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba,"  is 
a  book  in  the  same  strain  and  of  the 
same  character  as  "  Cosas  de  Espafia,-' 
but  written  with  even  more  exuberant 
and  youthfiil  enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of 
the  books  which,  when  you  have  read, 
you  seem  to  have  traveled;  a  kind  of 
aromatic  talisman  that  transports  you 
to  foreign  lands  without  packing  or  sea- 
sickness. We  cannot  quote  as  we  would 
from  its  luxuriant  pages,  but  we  mention 
it  as  another  poetic,  and  scholarly,  and 
brilliant  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  travel. 

The  "Notes  of  a  Theological  Student " 
are  quiet  sketches  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  written,  with  winning  simplicity, 
by  a  gentleman  whom  we  should  sup- 
pose to  be  of  the  most  gentle,  religious, 
charitable,  and  classical  cultivation.  Al- 
though called  the  notes  of  a  theological 
student,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
could  annoy  the  most  nervous  sectarian. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  Calvinist,  but, 
if  all  Calvinists  were  like  him,  it  could 
never  be  insinuated  that  the  sect  had  in- 
herited more  grit  than  grace  from  their 
great  founder.  The  sketches  are  slight, 
nor  are  they  in  any  other  way  so  strik- 
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ing,  as  by  the  sweet  and  tmniffled 
Christian  spirit  which  pervades  them. 
The  portraits  of  German  celebrities  par- 
ticularly, are  characteristic  and  thought- 
ftil, 

"  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philosophy  in  Eu- 
rope, being  iVagments  fh>m  the  port- 
folio of  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallace^ 
Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,"  is  the  title  or 
a  book  which  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable and  valuable  in  American 
esthetic  literature.  Indeed,  there  have 
rarely  been  such  thoughtful,  profound, 
delicate,  and  subtile  criticisms  upon  Art, 
anywhere,  as  those  of  Mr.  Wallace.  His 
mind  was  clearly  gifted  with  the  keen- 
est perceptions,  and  exquisitely  culti- 
vated. His  style  has  the  eztremest 
philosophic  precision  united  to  imagina- 
tive richness.  His  reputation,  while  he 
lived — for  he  died  at  thirtv-five — was 
limited  and  imcertain.  His  friends  were 
his  lovers  and  laureates ;  and,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  the 


public  knew  him  only  in  their  fair  report 
We  mention  his  work  here,  not  to  ex- 
amine it  in  detail,  but  only  to  present 
it  to  our  readers,  noping  at  some  other 
time  to  do  it  that  justice  which  it  de- 
mands. We  quote  its  name  as  another 
illustration  of  the  variety  and  value  of 
our  books  of  travel. 

The  American  literature  of  travel  has 
this  peculiar  interesiL  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  World  upon  the  Old ; 
and,  in  a  certain  way,  the  homage  of  the 
Future  to  the  Past.  Even  the  common- 
places of  Europe  have  a  little  romance 
for  us.  Distances  of  time  and  space  are 
full  of  enchantment,  and  if  our  tourists 
often  betray  the  boasting  eagerness  and 
crude  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  they  also 
show  his  fresh  feeling  for  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  and  ^rand,  his  quick 
homage  to  whatever  is  heroic,  and  his 
pensive  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
fading  forms  of  a  society  which  hu  had 
no  type  in  his  own  national  experience. 


ROBERT   OF   LINCOLN. 

MERRILY  swinging  on  briar  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  sunmier  flowers. 
Chec,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  ffaily  drest, 

Wearing  a  bright  bkok  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  orest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note, — 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look,  what  a  mce  new  ooat  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life. 

Broods  in  the  crass  while  her  husband  sings 
Bob-o'-liii,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kmd  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  ohee,  chee. 
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Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  cnirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat, — 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can* 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eg^  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  vretij  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might 
Bob-o'-hnk,  bbb-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  eooid  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keepmg  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungpry  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  sphik; 
This  new  life  in  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o*-Unk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  out  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows j 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain 
Robert  of  Lincoln  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  male  Yankee  is  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  latent  desire  in  his 
heart  to  leave  his  home  and  go  abroad 
to  seek  a  fortune.  No  sooner  is  he 
weaned  than  this  quality  of  his  nature 
begins  to  be  developed.  It  grows  with ' 
his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength,  until,  at  last,  like  the  instinct 
of  the  swarming  bee,  it  irresistibly  im- 
pels him  to  quit  the  shelter  of  his  native 
roof,  and  begin  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
of  his  brief  childhood.  But  to  this,  like 
every  other  general  rule,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. This  enterprising  character- 
istic of  the  Yankee  race  is  lacking  in 
the  constitution  of  some  individuals; 
or,  at  least,  is  so  dormant,  sluggish,  and 
imperfectly  developed,  that  its  feeble 
promptings  fail  to  bring  about  the  usual 
results.  Such  a  Yankee,  of  the  present 
generation,  is  like  unto  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savor.  Possessing,  usuidly,  to 
a  marked  degree,  all  the  evil  qualities 
pecuUar  to  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  his 
share  of  those  that  are  common  to  man- 
kind in  general,  yet  wanting,  withal,  the 
stem,  unti)  ing  energy  of  will,  and  bold 
adventurous  spirit  by  which  the  national 
character  is  ennobled  and  distinguished, 
ho  is  apt  to  be  a  sneaking,  smaU-souled 
fellow,  whose  shrewdness  is  but  petty 
cunning,  whose  religion  is  only  a  slavish 
fear  of  the  devil,  whose  piety  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hypocritical  show  of  sanc- 
tity, whose  morality  is  a  habit,  begotten 
by  the  caution  of  a  cold,  unimpassioned 
nature,  fearful  to  ofiend  against  pubUc 
opinion,  and  whose  love  of  country  is  a 
mere  cat-like  attachment  to  the  spot 
where  his  eyes  first  blinked  in  the  light 
of  day. 

Young  Joab  Sweeny  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  this  narrow-minded  class 
of  home-keeping  Yankee  youth.  While, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  his  school-fel- 
lows ha^  gone  forth  into  the  world,  to 
begin  the  battle  of  hfe  among  strangers, 
he  still  remained  a  contented  inhabitant 
of  the  Niptuck  valley,  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store,  waiting  until  the  worthy 
deacon  should  be,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
transferred  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  church  triumphant. 


He  was  a  tall,  loose-jointed,  broad- 
faced  youth,  with  straight,  black  hair — 
except  where  he  was  prematurely  bald 
— a  pair  of  thin,  silky  whiskers ;  large, 
bony,  white  hands,  and  two  long,  spm- 
dling  legs — the  cause  of  his  great  stat- 
ure— terminating  in  large,  unshapely 
feet.  He  was  narrow-shouldered,  hol- 
low-chested, and  stooped  in  his  gait; 
but  as,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
his  employment,  his  pale  and  pimply 
face  was  not  embrowned  by  the  sun, 
Uke  the  farmer's  boys',  nor  his  hands, 
like  theirs,  hardened  with  toil,  as  he  was 
usually  dressed  with  comparative  neat- 
ness and  precision,  wore  a  white  neck- 
cloth, a  watch  and  seals,  a  paste  brooch 
in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  rings  upon  his 
fingers,  and  was  accustomed  to-  practice 
the  suavities  of  his  craft,  he  obtained 
and  enjoyed  among  the  ladies  of  Wal- 
bury,  both  young  and  old,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  extremely  good  looking 
young  man,  of  a  remarkably  genteel 
figure,  and  most  engaging  address ;  and 
there  was  many  a  pretty  damsel  in  the 
congregation  that  each  Sunday  assem- 
bled in  the  ancient  meeting-house,  who, 
in  her  heart,  envied  Lucy  Manners  the 
happy  fortune  that  fate  was  supposed 
to  nave  in  store  for  her,  as  the  chosen 
bride  of  young  Joab  Sweeny. 

Like  almost  every  other  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  Joab  had  a  marvellous 
taste  and  talent  for  psalmody.  He 
played  the  flute  and  bass-viol  with 
equal  faciUty  of  execution — as,  indeed, 
well  he  might,  having  abundant  leisure 
for  practice — and,  moreover,  sung  tenor 
with  a  loud,  flaring  voice,  and  that  pe- 
culiar nasal  twang  and  intonation,  by 
which  godly,  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
landers  are  wont  to  be  greatly  edified. 
The  possession  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, together  with  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  wealthy  deacon's  son, 
and  a  church-member  in  his  own  right, 
greatly  favored  his  success  in  a  little 
intrigue,  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  ancient  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  his  own  elevation  to  the  post  thus 
made  vacant. 

At  the  stated  semi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  Sewing  Circle  and  Dorcas  Soci- 
ety, held  altemately  at  the  houses  of 
the  members  during  the  winter  season. 
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young  Joab  rarely  failed  to  be  present, 
in  the  evening  after  tea.  On  these 
social  occjwions  he  chiefly  aflfected  the 
company  of  the  numerous  and  influen- 
tial band  of  elderly  maiden  ladies,  with 
whom  he  was  eminently  popular.  It 
was  really  a  spectacle  well  worth  the 
looking  at,  to  see  this  exemplary  young 
man,  dressed  in  sober  black  and  smooth 
and  spotless  linen,  with  nicely  combed 
hair  and  carefully  brushed  whiskers, 
sitting,  at  such  times,  primly  upright, 
with  knees  and  elbows  bent  at  right 
angles,  his  thumbs  sticking  upwards, 
holding  on  his  arms  a  skein  of  yam  for 
Miss  Tabitha  Graves  to  wind  upon  a 
ball,  and  meanwhile  retailing  to  the 
group  of  admiring  spinsters  some  piece 
of  village  scandal,  selected  from  the  vast 
fund  of  gossip  which  his  position  behind 
his  father's  counter  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, or  joining,  with  a  great,  chok- 
ing, gurgling  laugh,  in  the  applause 
which  his  feminine  friends  were  wont 
to  bestow  upon  every  sally  of  wit  and 
smart  speech  that  ho  essayed  to  utter. 

It  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that  Joab, 
conscious  of  his  merits,  and  aware  of 
the  existing  treaty  by  which  the  ciders 
had  agreed  upon  the  match  between 
himself  and  his  cousin  Lucy,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  I  say,  that  Joab  looked  for- 
ward to  the  term  of  courtship,  without 
a  doubt  of  its  being  succeeded  by  the 
blissful  season  of  the  honeymoon.  In- 
deed, as  he  remarked  to  his  worthy 
mother,  it  seemed  like  a  mere  matter 
of  form  to  court  Lucy  at  all,  or  even 
to  ask  her  own  consent  **It*8  all  a 
settled  thing,"  said  he,  "and  what's 
more,  I  and  she  both  know  it,  and  there 
ain*t  no  rubbin*  on't  out.  What's  the 
use,  then,  in  runnin'  up  to  Uncle  Starr's 
every  Sunday  night  a-courting  ?  What 
on  earth  shall  we  find  to  talk  about  for 
so  many  evenings  ?  You  see,  mother," 
continued  Joab,  remembering  with  se- 
cret awe  and  rage  the  cold,  brief  sen- 
tence and  haughty  look  with  which 
Lucy  had  returned  his  greeting;  "you 
see  she's  been  gone  from  home  so  long, 
and  has  ctowu  so  big  and  stuck  up,  I 
don't  feel  acquainted  and  familiar  with 
her  as  I  used  to." 

**  Law,"  replied  Mrs.  Axy,  *'  'taint 
needful  to  keep  a  talkin'  to  a  gal  all  the 
time.  Why,  yer  father,  when  he  used 
to  come  a  courtin',  I've  known  him  to 
set,  and  set,  sometimes  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  skurse  ever  oj^en  his  mouth, 
without  it  was  to  spit  mto  the  fire. 


But,  talkin'  or  no  talkin',  go  yon  must, 
for  how  would  it  look  to  be  a  courtin'  a 

fal,  and  not  go  and  set  up  a  spell  with 
er  o'  Sunday  nights.  Your  Uncle 
Starr  wouldn't  like  it,  and,  besides,  you 
orter  go  ef  for  nothin'  only  to  keep 
other  fellers  away." 

**  Well,"  said  Joab,  **  I  suppose  I 
can't  do  no  less ;  and  then  again,  I  ex- 
pect I  must  make  her  presents,  once  in 
a  while.  Now,  I  consider  that's  down- 
right foolish.  If  I  wasn't  sure  of  hav- 
ing her,  why,  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so 
much,  for  it  would  kind  o'  seem  to  be 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  winning  her ; 
but  as  it  is,  it  does  really  appear  to  me 
just  like  money  thrown  away." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,  Joab,"  replied  the 
shrewd  mother,  "  do  you  just  mind  to 
give  her  only  them  kind  of  presents 
as  will  last,  and  be  useful  after  marriage. 
They'll  all  be  your'n  agin,  then,  you 
know." 

In  fine,  both  Joab  and  his  mother,  not 
without  reason,  looked  upon  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  marriage  as  something 
immutable,  and  were  disposed  to  view 
the  usual  preliminaries  of  courtship  in 
the  light  of  tedious  formalities,  rendered 
necessary  only  by  the  force  of  impera- 
tive custom.  When,  therefore,  at  Joab's 
second  Sunday  night  visit,  he  ventured, 
after  much  bashful  circumlocution,  to 
suggest  to  Lucy  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  about  as  well,  first  as  last,  for  them 
to  ratify  the  contract  already  negotiated 
by  their  parents,  he  was  informed  by 
the  young  lady,  in  a  very  curt  and  de- 
cided manner,  that  she  wished  to  take 
time  to  consider,  before  promising  com- 
pliance. He  was  completely  dumb- 
founded with  angry  surprise  and  per- 
plexity. The  deacon's  wife,  too,  when 
she  was  told  of  this  perverse  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  niece,  was,  at  first, 
almost  speechless  with  indignation; 
albeit,  when  she  did  find  her  tongae, 
she  made  herself  ample  amends  for  the 
temporary  inability  to  use  it.  **  The 
little  pert,  stuck-up  hussy,"  said  she ; 
"the  nasty,  ugly,  little  trollop !"  ap- 
plying, if  you  can  believe  me,  these 
unsavory  epithets  to  our  charming 
Lucy ;  "  she  wants  time  to  think  on't, 
does  she?  Let  her  father  get  hum 
from  Har'ford,  and  we'll  see?  He'll 
make  up  her  mind  for  her,  I  guess! 
He'll  let  her  and  her  meddlin'  fool  of  a 
mother  know  who's  master.  But  Betsj 
Dashloigh  needn't  think  she's  a-goin'  to 
break  up  this  match.    She  can't  alYnui 
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lead  Starr  by  the  noso,  and  this  lime 
shell  find  it  out.  Oh— h— h  !'»  cried 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  shutting  her  teeth  with  a 
strong  aspiration  ;  **  how  I  should  like 
to  give  that  woman  a  piece  of  my 
mind !" 

During  the  week  which  followed  next 
after  this  unexpected  check,  Colonel 
Manners  arrived  at  home.  Shad  time 
having  gone  by,  and  given  place  to  the 
haying  season,  the  General  Assembly 
had  finished  its  labors  in  a  huny,  and 
had  adjourned  without  day.  It  was 
not  long,  I  warrant  you,  before  the  Co- 
lonel was  informed  of  the  discourage- 
ment which  Joab  had  received  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  suit.  *'  Pooh !  pooh  ! 
Axy,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  his  irate  sis- 
ter, "you've  jest  got  yourself  into  a 
firet  for  nothin'.  Why,  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  gal  to  Har*ford,  not  a  month 
ago  !  She  knows  she's  a-goin*  to  have 
Joab,  and  expects  to,  like  a  dootiful  dar- 
ter; but  don't  ye  see,  she  wants  the 
privilege  of  doin'  and  s^in'  jest  as  of 
it  wa'n't  all  agreed  on.  when  wimmen 
don't  have  their  own  way,  they  alwus 
Uke  to  play  they  do,  anyhow.  It's  na- 
teral  for  her  to  act  jest  as  she  doos.  I 
don't  blame  her  a  mite.  Joab,  I  hain't 
no  doubt,  talked  jest  as  ef  he  had  a  mor- 
gidge  on  her,  and  could  foreclose  any 
minnit,  and  that  kind  o'  riled  her,  for 
she's  full  o'  sperit,  now  I  tell  ye.  Jest 
let  him  keep  a-goin'  to  see  her  reglar, 
and  let  him  act  Kind  o'  softly  and  per- 
lite  and  genteel,  jest  as  ef  he  didn't 
know  nothin'  o'  no  agreement,  but  de- 
ponded  on  gettin'  her  willin'  himself, 
and  was  obliged  to  afore  ho  could  expect 
to  have  her,  and  let  him  ask  her  to  play 
on  her  pianny-forty,  and  bring  down  his 
floot,  and  play  with  her,  and  my  word 
for't,  it'll  all  come  right." 

**  Anyhow,  you'd  better  speak  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  there  ain't  no  gettin' 
off,"  said  the  deacon's  wife. 

"I  sha'n'tdo  nosich  a  thing;"  replied 
the  colonel,  positively.  **  It'll  only 
jist  make  her  set  agin  it.  There  ain't 
no  hurry.  Let  things  take  their  nate- 
ral  course." 

The  Colonel  was  decided;  and  his 
nster,  after  scolding  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

One  fine  morning,  soon  after  the  colo- 
nel's return,  John  Dashleigh,  with  a 
gang  of  hands,  began  to  mow  the  bam- 
lot,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  the 
Colonel  was  so  busy  looking  on,  while 
John  and  his  men  gathered  m  the  plen- 


tiful harvests  of  hay,  rye  and  oats,  that 
he  had  little  time  to  give  heed  to  the 
matter  of  Joab's  courtship.  Each 
morning  he  was  stirring  by  the  time 
that  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  he 
went  to  bed  every  night  as  soon  as  he 
had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  snored 
away  till  day  broke  again,  with  scarcely 
a  pause.  Never  had  the  ci^ps  been 
heavier ;  never  had  there  been  a  finer 
season  for  securing  them;  and  never 
had  even  Andrew  Bunn  himself  given 
the  Colonel  such  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  performance  of  this  labor,  as  did 
his  new  overseer,  John  Dashleigh.  The 
Colonel  was  loud  in  his  praises :  **  he  is 
the  best  fanner  I  ever  see  of  his  age," 
he  would  say  to  his  wife ;  *♦  so  handy  . 
and  keerful.  Yo  don't  ketch  him  a 
sojerin*  and  takin'  the  long  end  of  the 
lever  because  he's  capt'in.  He  jist 
takes  the  lead,  and  says  he,  *  come  on,' 
and  the  feller  don't  live  that  can  cut 
his  comers.  And  then  he's  so  much 
tact  and  kalkelation  for  so  young  a 
chap.  Actilly,  he  gets  more  work  out 
of  nve  men,  and  keeps  'em  all  the  time 
good-natered  and  ambitious,  than  any 
head-man  I  ever  had  could  out  of 
seven." 

And  it  was,  indeed,  a  sight  right  well 
worth  beholding,  to  see  John  Dashleigh 
at  the  head  of  his  file  of  men,  sweeping 
away  before  him  the  tall  herds-grass, 
laden  with  glitterinc  dew-drops,  at 
every  steady  swing  of  his  long  scythe- 
blade,  and  leaving  oehind  him  a  broad 
swarth,  wider  by  six  inches  than  that 
of  any  of  his  followers.  At  least  this 
was  Lucy's  opinion,  as  she  watched 
him  one  moming  from  her  chamber- 
window,  and  took  silent  note  of  the  fine 
proportions  of  his  tall  figure,  displayed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  oest  advan- 
tage in  the  gracefid  motions  of  his 
labor.  And  as  often  as  she  met  him  in 
the  house,  at  meal  times  and  noonings, 
in  spite  of  his  apparel,  coarse  and  often 
soiled,  and  in  spite  of  the  sweat  and 
dust  of  toil  that  firequently  disfigured 
his  merry  face,  she  never  failed  to 
think  what  a  good-looking  man  was  her 
cousin  John. 

In  New  England,  during  the  severe 
labors  of  the  hay-harvest,  the  "men- 
folks"  are  a  privileged  class.  When, 
answering  to  the  welcome  summons  of 
the  diuner-hom,  their  whoop  is  beard 
faintly  sounding  from  the  distant  field, 
forthwith  ensues  a  bustle  in  the  farmer's 
kitchen,  and  by  the  time  the  sweaty 
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band  arrive  and  have  laved  their  Bun- 
browned  faces  in  cool  water,  at  the  stone 
trough  by  the  well-curb,  the  substantial 
dinner  is  steaming  upon  the  table.  No 
meagre  diet  doth  the  YAikeo  hay- 
maker feed  upon ;  but  hearty  beef  and 
pork,  garnished  with  c^arden-sauce  in 
season ;  new  potatoes,  beets,  beans  and 
peas,  green  com  and  succotash.  The 
best  that  the  house  affords  is  set  un- 
grudgingly before  him,  and,  though  he 
bo  a  negro,  he  is  served  at  his  meals  by 
the  mistress  herself  and  her  white- 
armed  daughters. 

Lucy  used  to  take  an  especial  pleas- 
ure in  waiting  upon  John,  as  he  sat 
like  a  baron  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
helping  him  to  choice  morsels  of  the 
victuals,  filling  his  glass  with  cool 
water  or  sparkling  cider,  and,  in  fine, 
anticipating  all  the  wishes  of  his  appe- 
tite. Many  a  dainty  pie  and  loaf  of 
cake  foimd  its  way  into  the  luncheon- 
basket,  that  would  have  remained  in 
the  buttery  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Lucy's  providence.  The  Colonel's 
hands,  that  summer,  fared  smnptuously 
every  day,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
field.  **Tell  ye,»»  said  old  black  Tite, 
one  day,  moved  to  enthusiam  by  dis- 
covering in  the  bottom  of  the  firkin  a 
half  a  dozen  cups  of  custard,  and  a 
bottle  of  currant  wine  ;  **  ef  Joab 
Sweeny  dont  jis  get  a  prize,  when  he 
gets  Miss  Loosy,  den  der  ain't  no 
bumble-bees." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  toil  of  the 
long,  sultry  day  was  over,  John,  after 
making  himself  tidy,  would  frequently 
go  into  the  parlor,  where  he  would  find 
Lucy  and  little  Ellen,  between  whom  a 
very  ardent  friendship  had  been  re- 
vived, so  that  they  were  seldom  apart. 
Lucy  always  welcomed  him  with  a 
smile,  that  made  him  forget  in  a  single 
moment  the  weariness  occasioned  by  a 
whole  day  of  hard  labor.  She  would 
insist  upon  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  big 
rocking-chair;  and  then  going  to  tlie 
piano,  she  would  play  over  his  favorite 
airs.  She  had  a  sweet  little  warbling 
voice,  like  a  canary  bird's ;  just  suited 
to  the  soii^s  that  John  most  loved  to 
hear ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  either 
Jenny  Lind  or  Sonntag  ever  sung  to  so 
admiring  an  auditory  as  Lucy  used  to 
have  at  these  pleasant  little  concerts,  in 
the  evenings  of  the  haying  season. 
Little  Ellen  thought  her  cousin  Lucy 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
creature  in  the  world,  and  John's  good 


opinion  was  not  a  whit  the  less  exalted. 
Sometimes,  when  Lucy  got  tired  of 
playmg  and  singing,  she  and  Ellen 
would  go  and  sit  down  together  on  the 
threshold  of  the  front  doorway,  with 
their  arms  around  each  other's  waists. 
John  would  take  his  place  upon  the 
broad  step-stone  at  their  feet ;  and 
there  the  three  would  sit  in  the  still 
twilight,  and  talk  about  all  manner  of 
things.  Lucy  would  tell  over  her  remin- 
iscences of  the  Misses  Primber's 
school,  and  relate  numerous  anecdotes 
of  her  schoolmates,  until  Ellen  got  to 
know  all  the  young  ladies  by  name  as 
well  as  if  she  had  actually  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  person ;  and 
John  was  able,  by  means  of  Lucy's 
vivid  descriptions,  to  recognize  those  of 
them  who  had  been  her  companions  on 
the  occasion  of  his  meeting  her  in  the 
street  at  Hartford.  Then  John,  in  turn, 
would  give  accounts  of  the  distant  and 
wonderful  Genesee  coimtry,  and  tell 
stories  of  wolves,  bears,  panthers  and 
Indians,  some  of  which  were  so  fright- 
ful, heard  in  the  dim,  shadowy  gloam- 
ing, that  the  girls  would  beg  him  to 
come  and  sit  between  them  on  the 
threshold. 

Sometimes,  when  it  was  moonlight, 
they  used  to  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
bench,  under  the  big  elm,  or  stroll  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walk  in  the  front 
yard,  or  may  be  go  across  the  street  to 
the  widow's  cottage.  It  so  happened, 
one  night,  that  they  found  Mrs.  Man- 
ners there,  and  they  all  had  a  very 
merry  time  together,  listening  to  the 
anecdotes  which  the  two  matrons  told 
of  the  baby-hood  of  Lucy  and  John. 
Mrs.  Dashleigh  gave,  at  great  length, 
a  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  dangerous  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen Lucy  when  she  was  a  two-year 
old,  in  falling  down  the  cellar  bulk- 
head, while  John  listened  shudderingly, 
and  thought  what  a  gloomy,  sad  colored 
world  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
been  killed.  After  this,  the  widow  re- 
called to  mind  some  funny  baby-talk  of 
Lucy's,  and  repeated  it;  and  this  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Manners,  some  queer 
speech  or  other  which  John  had  made 
while  he  was  yet  in  petticoats.  Both 
the  ladies  a^eed  with  respect  to  the 
marvellous  rondness  which  Lucy  and 
John  had  manifested  for  each  other  in 
their  childhood,  and  fortified  their  joint 
testimony  by  alternately  relating  cor- 
roborative incidents. 
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•*  And  don't  you  remember,  Polly," 
cried  Mrs.  Manners,  o£ferin^  her  snuff- 
box to  her  sister,  **  how  they  always 
used  to  play  they  was  husband  and 
wife?" 

"Law!  well!  I  guess  I  do!"  re- 
plied the  widow.  **  I  remember  the 
first  time  his  pa  ever  got  him  a  new 
pair  of  boots ;  high  ones,  you  know, 
with  legs  to  *em  like  men's — I  re- 
elect  " 

**  Oh  !  I  never  shall  forget  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Manners,  interrupting ;  **  he  come 
right  up  to  our  house,  and  walked  in  as 
proud " 

*'  And  said,"  interpolated  Mrs.  Dash- 
leigh. 

"And,  says  he,"  continued  Mrs. 
Manners,  raising  her  voice  and  speak- 
ing more  rapidly,  so  that  her  sister 
gave  up  the  floor  without  further  con- 
test ;  **  and,  says  he,  a  hauling  up  his 
trowsers,  so's  to  show  his  boot-legs ; 
now,  says  he,  I'm  a  man,  like  pa,  and 
big  enough  to  marry  Lucy  !" 

"And,  don't  you  think "  began 

the  widow. 

"  And,  if  you'll  believe  me,"  pursued 
the  irresistible  Mrs  Manners,  addressing 
John  and  Lucy,  as  if  they  were  not 
themselves ;  "  both  them  little  creturs 
cried  like  babies,  as  they  was,  because 
Miss  Graliam,  that  was  up  to  our  house 
a  tailoriu',  told  'em,  real  sort  o*  cross 
like,  that  they  want  nigh  old  enough 
yet." 

"  She  was  a  spiteful  cretur,  that  Miss 
Graham,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Indeed  she  was,"  replied  her  sister; 
**  she  went  up  that  very  night,  and  told 
the  deacon's  wife  all  about  it,  and  Sally 
Blake,  that  was,  SaUy  Bunn,  that  is 
now,  told  me  afterwards,  that  a  madder 
woman  she  never  heerd  scold.  Actilly, 
she  whipped  Sally,  and  sent  her  to  bed 
without  any  supper,  when  the  poor 
little  gal  hadn't  done  anything  out  of 
the  way." 

After  this  manner,  the  two  elder  ladies 
continued  their  gossip,  to  the  infinite 
edification  and  amusement  of  their 
juniors.  It  was  very  late,  indeed ;  nay, 
almost  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Manners, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  Lucy's  first  school-day, 
under  John's  guardianship,  quietly 
slipped  out  into  the  kitchen,  whither 
the  widow  directly  followed  her,  leaving 
Lucy  with  John  and  Ellen  in  the  front 
room.  Presently,  Mrs.  Dashleigh  re- 
turned, and  upon  being  enquired  of  by 


Lucy,  declared  that  Mrs.  Manners,  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  clock,  had  departed 
in  a  great  haste,  apparently  quite  for- 
getful that  she  was  leaving  Lucy  be- 
hind her.  Of  course,  when  Lucy  got 
up  from  her  chair,  and  said  that  she 
must  hurry  home  too,  John  rose  also, 
and  offered  to  be  her  beau  across  the 
street ;  and  Ellen  was  going,  too,  but 
her  mother  told  her  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  she  must  stay ;  at  which,  the  little 
damsel  was  greatly  dissatisfied. 

It  was  a  most  lovely  midsummer 
night;  still,  warm  and  fragrant.  The 
moon,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was  nearly  at 
its  full ;  and  its  rays,  at  this  hour,  al- 
most vertical,  came  shimmering  down 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  great 
elm  that  stood  in  the  little  lawn  in  front 
of  Colonel  Manners'  house,  and  silvered 
the  leaves  of  the  lilacs  and  syringas 
which  grew  about  the  door.  The  clumps 
of  shrubbery,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  tne 
orchards,  cast  deep  circular  shadows 
upon  the  ground  beneath  them.  The 
slender  spire  of  the  meeting-house 
steeple,  in  the  village  hard  by,  glistened 
like  a  silver  needle,  and  stood  up, 
strangely  tall  and  far  away  into  the 
deep  blue  sky.  The  intervale  meadows, 
covered  with  a  dense,  low-lying  mist, 
seemed  like  some  broad  river  or  wide 
arm  of  the  sea;  the  nearer  trees  and 
copses  looming  up  like  islands,  and  the 
hills  beyond,  like  the  distant  further 
shore.  Even  the  sense  of  hearing  aided 
the  illusion;  for  the  subdued  murmur 
of  the  far  off  water-fall  in  the  northern 
glen  sounded  to  the  ear  so  like  the 
noise  of  surf  upon  a  shelving  sandy 
beach,  that  one  suddenly  set  down  upon 
the  spot  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  an  inland  dis- 
trict, many  miles  away  from  the  sea. 
All  else  was  breathlessly  still,  except 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  katy- 
dids, and  the  hushed  whisper  of  the 
zephyr  among  the  leaves,  that  served 
only  to  make  the  silence  audible. 

Now,  John  Dashleigh,  when  he  had 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  never  dreamed  of  putting  off,  with- 
out good  cause,  the  execution  of  his 
purpose ;  but  proceeded  at  once  to  ac- 
tion, as  soon  as  ever  he  was  ready  and 
had  an  opporttmity.  Though  he  had 
but  httle  experience  in  love  affairs,  his 
common  sense  taught  him  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  dilly-dallying  and  hesi- 
tating about  declaring  himself,  and, 
withid,  he  had  been  by  no  means  an 
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unobservant  witness  of  the  weekly  re- 
omrence  of  Joab's  Sunday  evening 
visits.  He  had,  therefore,  fully  resolv- 
ed to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  to  tell  Lucy  that  he  loved 
her,  and  to  ask  of  her  the  momentous 
question,  whether  there  was  any  reason 
for  him  to  hope  that  his  love  might  be 
returned.  I  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed, however,  that  John  was  conn- 
dent  of  receiving  a  reply  such  as  ho 
wished  to  hear,  for  I  nrmly  believe 
there  was  never  in  the  world  a  lover 
more  modest  than  he,  or  who  was  less 
sensible  of  his  own  merits.  The  hope 
that  he  cherished  had  just  enough  force 
to  prompt  him  to  avow  his  love.  **  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  me,"  he  would  say 
to  himself;  and  I  assure  you  ho  was 
not  the  man  to  forego  trying  even  one 
chance  in  a  thousand,  or  to  shrink  with 
unmanly  dread  from  learning  thereby 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

John  and  Lucy  had  got  no  further 
than  the  gate  of  Colonel  Manners*  front 
yard,  when  he  began.  "Lucy,"  said 
he,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that 
he  could  not  control,  "before  you 
go  into  the  house,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  which,  perhaps,  may 
displease  you — but  imtil  you  bid  me 
stop,  or  I  see  you  are  angry  or  annoyed, 
I  shall  speak  on  till  I  have  finished." 

Now,  that  little  puss,  Lucjr,  knew  as 
well  as  John  Dashleigh  hunself  did 
what  he  was  about  to  say;  neverthe- 
less, of  course,  as  is  the  way  with 
women  at  such  times,  when  they  are 
nothing  loth  to  listen,  she  dissembled, 
and  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  John's 
intentions,  and  a£fccted  a  cool  surprise 
and  faint  wonder ;  though,  if  the  truth 
were  only  known,  it  woidd  appear  that 
her  heart  was  throbbing  so  wildly  she 
was  actually  afraid  John  would  hear  its 
thumping.  **  Pray,  cousin  John,"  said 
she,  as  soon  as  she  dared  to  trust  her 
voice,  "what  can  you  be  ^ing  to  say 
to  me  that  you  think  will  displease 
me  ?"  "I wish  to  tell  you,  Lucy," said 
John,  replying  to  the  question  in  the 
only  manner  that  ho  was  accustomed  to 
use — that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  straight- 
forward way  in  the  world — "  I  wish  to 
toll  you  that  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  myself." 

"  Why — y  I  John  !"  cried  Lucy,  as 
if  she  were  very  much  surprised,  and 
affecting  a  reproachful  manner. 

"  I  have  offended  you,  I  know,"  said 
John,  who,  in  his  simplicity,  thought 


he  had  shocked  his  fair  cousin  by  his 
audacious  avowal ;  and  his  heart  grew 
so  heavy  that  it  came  near  weighing 
him  to  the  ground.  He  looked  down 
into  her  face.  There  was  never  any 
thing  so  beautiful  as  it  was  in  the  soft 
moonlight  that  shone  upon  it.  She  did 
not  raise  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
she  was  angry.  The  feeble  hope  that 
hitherto  had  sustained  him  died  away 
in  his  heart,  and  the  void  it  left  ached 
with  a  torture  so  intense  that,  in  spite 
of  his  manhood,  he  could  not  endure  it 
without  complaint.  The  words  came 
to  his  lips  without  his  consent,  even 
against  his  will.  "  Oh !  God !  I  cannot 
bear  it !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  so  full  of 
despair  that  Lucy  looked  up  in  a  sudden 
fright,  and  the  roguish  smile  which  he 
had  not  observed  vanished  from  her  lips. 
She  saw  the  expression  of  keen  agony 
apparent  upon  his  pale  features;  and 
the  instinct  of  coquetry — which  I  regret 
to  say  had  a  place  in  her  heart — was  at 
once  shamed  and  subdued,  by  the  sight 
of  his  distress.  She  felt  almost  ap- 
palled at  finding  herself  loved  with  such 
a  strength  of  passion;  and  the  deep 
springs  of  womanly  tenderness  weUed 
up  in  her  heart  with  a  sudden  overflow. 
She  had  suspected  herself,  before,  of 
loving  John,  though  she  had  not  been 
entirely  certain ;  but  from  that  moment 
she  never  doubted  again  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  Sie  world  besides. 
It  may  not  be  fair,  even  for  an  author, 
to  expose  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  a 
maiden's  heart,  but  the  truth  is  that  Lucy 
had  been  almost  as  strongly  impressed 
by  John's  appearance  on  the  occasion  of 
meeting  him  on  the  street  at  Hartford, 
as  he  himself  had  been  at  seeing  her. 
The  young  lady  with  whom  she  used  to 
sleep  at  the  Misses  Primber's  Seminary, 
and  for  whom  she,  at  that  time,  enter- 
tained an  undying  affection,  which  was 
fully  reciprocated — this  young  lady,  I 
say,  (who  is,  by  the  by,  at  the  present 
time,  a  rosy  matron  with  four  chubby 
children,)  can  testify,  that  not  long 
after  the  occasion  wluch  has  just  been 
alluded  to,  Lucy  confessed  to  her,  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  that  the  Hand- 
some Forester  was  her  very  beau-ideal 
of  manly  beauty ;  and  that  she  wished 
"  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man," 
and  had  given  him  the  means  to  dress  a 
little  more  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashions.  No  small  part  of 
Lucy's  surprise,  when  John  dropped 
out  of  the  pear  tree,  was  due  to  her  ze- 
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cognition  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  person 
of  the  youth  prostrate  at  her  feet,  and 
at  finding  him  to  be  the  cousin  John  of 
whom  she  had  always  preserved  so 
affectionate  a  remembrance.  As  1  have 
already  told  you,  the  womanly  instinct 
which  so  seldom  errs,  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  in  love  with  her;  and 
when  she  came  to  reflect  upon  this  dis- 
covery, she  found  that  it  afforded  her  a 
S-eat  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; 
ough  she  did  not  as  yet  suspect  how 
nearly  the  condition  of  her  own  heart  re- 
sembled that  of  her  cousin's.  It  was  not  a 
ffreat  while,  however,  before  she  detected 
herself  thinking  that,  if  Joab  were  only 
like  John,  how  much  less  strong  would 
be  her  aversion  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. She  was  alone  in  her  room,  be- 
fore the  glass,  striving  to  coax  the  re- 
bellious curls  into  something  like  order, 
and  at  first  she  hardly  dared  to  meet 
the  glance  of  her  own  eyes  in  the  mir- 
ror. She  felt  that  she  was  blushing ; 
and  so  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  little 
white  dimity  toilet  table,  and  did  not 
look  up  again  for  a  long  while.  She 
asked  ner  heart  the  question,  whether 
it  was  not  that  it  loved  John  which 
caused  her  to  wish  that  Joab  resembled 
him ;  and  in  reply  her  deceitful  little 
heart  told  her  a  fedsehood,  and  per- 
suaded her  that  the  sentiment  in  ques- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  merely  a 
warm  cousinly  regard  and  affection. 

"  You  are  to  marry  Joab,  you  know," 
whispered  the  heart,  **  and  of  course  it 
is  not  wonderful  you  should  wish  him  to 
be  more  like  John ;  for  Joab — between 
ourselves — ^is  anything  but  lovable  ; 
while  John,"  contmued  the  heart,  throb- 
bing violently,  '*b  a  handsome,  agree- 
able, noble,  manly  young  fellow,  who, 
if  ho  had  had  tbe  one-naif  of  Joab*s 
advantages,  would  have  made  just  the 
lover  and  husband  we  have  dreamed 
about  sometimes." 

**Mere  cousinly  regard!"  repeated 
Lucy;  ** and  are  you  sure  that  this  is 
all?" 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  faltered  the  heart. 

**And  ought  I  not  to  be  somewhat 
careful  of  you,  for  fear  lest  I  shall  lose 
you?"  says  Lucy;  "and  diould  I  not 
conduct  myself  towards  John  with  a 
little  more  reserve?" 

"Pooh!"  replies  the  heart,  "thank 
you  for  nothing;  let  me  take  care  of 
myself;  and  do  you  treat  John  as  he 
deserves ;  for  he  is  a  kinsman,  worthy 
of  your  best  cousinly  love.    But,"  con- 


tinued the  heart,  with  a  flutter,  ^*  do  as 
you  please ;  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  matter." 

"But  on  John's  account;"  persisted 
Lucy.  "  Will  not  he  get  to  loving  me 
too  much,  and  so  be  miserable  when  I 
am  finally  married  to  Joab  ?" 

"  You  are  a  vain,  conceited  creature," 
replies  the  heart ;  concealing  a  pang  of 
sudden  pain,  by  retorting  in  this  way ; 
"  how  do  you  know  that  John  loves  you 
any  more  than  he  ought  to  love  a  cousin 
and  an  old  playmate?  And  even  if  he 
does  love  you  a  little  more  warmly  than 
this,  he  will  forget  you  easily"  (and 
here  there  was  another  keen  pang,) 
"  and  marry  somebody  else ;"  and  here 
there  came  a  third  pang,  so  violent  that 
Lucy  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  with 
her  head  still  on  the  table,  imtil  at  last 
she  put  out  her  light  in  a  hurry,  and 
got  into  bed,  where,  after  a  while,  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Now,  though  the  heart  caused  itself  a 
deal  of  distress  by  suggesting  this  notion 
of  John's  marrying  some  other  girl,  it 
could  not  have  done  a  thing  which 
would  have  aided,  to  a  greater  decree, 
the  deception  of  which  it  had  been 
guilty.  For  Lucy  was  thereby  per- 
suaded to  fancy  herself  thinking  of 
John,  as  if  he  were  already  the  lover 
and  suitor  of  this  imaginary  mistress; 
and  her  heart  kept  on  assuring  her  that 
of  course  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
loving  him  too  well.  Besides,  this  ides 
prevented  her  from  feeling  for  John 
that  tenderness  which  would  have 
alarmed  her,  and  put  her  upon  her 
guard.  Lideed,  there  were  sometimes, 
when  this  fancy  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  that  she  carried  herself  towards 
him  with  a  coolness  and  reserve  which 
caused  him  no  little  pain.  However, 
these  occasions  were  unfrequent ;  for,  as 
I  have  told  you,  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses of  her  heart,  she  usually  treated 
nim  with  the  kindness  and  distinction 
due  to  so  near  and  worthy  a  kinsman. 
But  when,  on  the  night  that  John  de- 
clared his  love,  Lucy  was  forewarned 
by  his  manner  of  his  intention  to  do  so, 
her  treacherous  little  heart  began  to 
beat  with  such  a  tumultuous  delight  and 
sweet  alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  able 
to  deceive  its  mistress ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  related,  the  emotion  which  filled 
her  soul  at  the  spectacle  of  John's  an- 
guish, caused  by  ner  supposed  indiffer- 
ence, testified  so  plainly,  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  her  own  feelings. 
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that  she  oould  not  help  being  convinced. 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart ;  and  then 
she  hastened  to  relieve  the  pain  that  he 
was  suffering.  She  took  his  hand,  and 
without  thinking  of  herself,  or  giving 
heed  to  the  proprieties  of  maidenly  re- 
serve, she  looked  up  straight  into  his 
face. 

"John,"  said  she,  "dear  John;  if  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  know  that — I 
-love  you " 

When  Lucy  had  got  as  far  as  this  she 
hesitated,  and  then  paused ;  for  she  saw 
that  she  had  said  enough  for  her  pur- 
pose ;  and,  besides,  it  is  somewhat  of  an 
enterprise,  for  a  lady  to  tell  a  gentle- 
man, for  the  first  time  in  the  world, 
that'  she  loves  him,  except  in  a  whis- 
pered monosyllable,  by  way  of  reply  to 
an  urgent  and  oft  repeated  question. 
But,  notwithstanding  tlie  incomplete- 
ness of  the  sentence,  John  thought  he 
had  never  before  heard  anything  so 
perfect.  He  could  hardly  believe  his 
senses,  and  he  would  have  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  ears,  but  tliat  this 
testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  soft 
and  bewitching  confusion  of  Lucy's 
manner ;  for,  no  sooner  had  she  ceased 
speaking,  than  she  dropped  her  eyelids, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  her 
head  drooping  with  modest  concern,  at 
the  boldness  of  her  speech ;  while  her 
face  was  suffused  with  a  charming  blush, 
that  could  be  perceived  oven  by  the 
moonlight. 

For  a  single  moment  John  stood  still 
and  uncovered  his  head.  I  am  not 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  during  this 
brief  pause  he  uttered  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  the  cood  Grod.  The  impulse  of 
every  man's  heart  prompts  him,  when 
suddenly  made  conscious  of  the  gift  of  a 
OTcat  blessing,  or  when  first  assured  of 
deliverance  from  great  peril,  to  do  what 
John  Dashleigh  did ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who,  like  him,  would  obey  his  good 
impulses  at  such  a  time.  Lucy  observed 
this  emotion  of  gratitude,  and  its  devout 
expression ;  and  I  assure  you  that  she 
loved  him  none  the  less,  but  rather  the 
more,  for  that  the  first  impulse  of  his 
adoration  had  been,  not  towards  her,  but 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

I  shall  not  relate  further  what  was 
said  and  done  by  John  and  Lucy,  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  tlie  time  they  were 
together  that  memorable  evening;  be- 
cause, as  they  talked  mostly  in  whis- 
pers, and  low  murmurs,  audible  only  to 


themselves,  it  is  plain  enough  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  oe  overheard  and  re- 
ported. Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say 
that  when,  on  hour  afterwards,  they 
parted  at  the  step-stone  of  the  front 
door,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
shadow  of  a  lilac-bush  to  press  a  pro- 
longed kiss  upon  her  lips,  he  had  a 
peifect  and  indefeasible  right  so  to  do. 
She  was  entirely  willing  to  be  bidden 
good-night  in  that  pleasant  fashion, — as 
well,  indeed,  she  nught  be — for  she  had 
promised  to  marry  John,  and  he  had 
promised  to  marry  Lucy. 

When  Lucy  went  into  the  house  she 
found  her  mother  sitting  up  and  waiting 
for  her.  As  soon  as  she  took  off  her 
bonnet,  looked  up  at  the  clock,  and,  in 
a  whisper,  began  to  stammer  excuses 
for  staying  out  so  late,  her  mother  laid 
down  her  knitting  work,  and  looked  up 
into  her  blushing  face  with  such  a 
shrewd,  kind,  knowing,  enquiring  smile, 
that  Lucy  was  persuaded  by  it  not  to 
put  off  the  confession  which  she  had 
resolved  to  defer  until  tlio  morning,  but 
to  tell  at  once  what  had  happened. 
She  was  a  Uttle  embarrassed,  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin ;  but  when  her  mo- 
ther put  her  arm  about  her  waist,  and 
kissed  her  head,  as  she  leaned  it  against 
her  bosom,  and  whispered  softly,  "tell 
me  all  about  it,  my  child,"  the  words 
came  of  themselves,  right  out  of  her  full 
heart. 

They  sat  there  together  imtil  the 
candle  burned  down  to  its  socket,  talk- 
ing in  whispers ;  while  in  the  bedroom 
hard  by,  the  good  Colonel,  against 
whoso  cherished  project  they  were  plot- 
ting, tired  with  his  iS'temoon's  labor  in 
the  hayfield,  slept,  oblivious  of  the  dan- 
ger and  his  cares.  Once  in  a  while  his 
sonorous,  measured  snoring  would  cease 
for  a  moment,  and  the  two  women 
would  listen  with  bated  breath,  until, 
with  a  vigorous  puff  and  snort,  the 
sleeper  would  start  off  again  upon 
another  heat,  and  the  whispered  con- 
ference would  be  resumed.  At  last, 
when  the  tall,  old-fashioned  clock  in  the 
comer  began  to  splutter  its  warning, 
before  striking  the  hour  of  two,  Mrs. 
Manners  kissed  the  glowing  cheek  of 
her  daughter,  and  with  another  low 
miurmurod  assurance  that  she  herself 
would  manage  to  bring  everything  to  a 
happy  result,  bade  her  good-night ;  and 
Lucy,  after  returning  her  mother's  kiss, 
lit  her  candle  and  tripped  up  stairs,  with 
a  heart  as  light  as  love  and  hope  could 
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make  it,  and  her  eyes  as  sparkling  and 
wide  awake  as  they  had  ever  appeared 
of  a  morning,  after  a  long,  sound  night's 
slumber.  When  she  ^t  up  into  her 
chamber,  she  put  her  light  down  upon 
the  table,  and  went  to  the  open  win- 
dow, to  look  out  upon  the  bench  under 
the  big  elm  tree ;  a  spot  evermore  to  be 
endeared  to  her  by  having  been  the 
place  where  she  and  her  lover  had 
plighted  faith  to  each  other. 

The  moon  was  still  shininc  brightly, 
and  she  was  not  a  little  startled  at  be- 
holding John  Dashleigh,  standing  with 
Boatswain  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
He  was  not  so  far  off  but  that  she  could 
hear  him  speak,  in  a  low,  quick  tone,  as 
she  came  to  the  window.  **  Don't  be 
afraid,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
the  house  as  he  spoke,  until  ho  came 
and  stood  among  the  thick  lilac-bushes 
that  grew  before  the  parlor  windows. 
"It's  me,"  said  John,  again  looking 
up. 

**  But  why  have  you  not  gone 
home  I"  whispered  Lucy;  secretly 
pleased,  withal,  that  her  lover  had  not 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  go  to  bed  like  a 
sensible  man,  but  had  prefercd  to  stay 
out  in  the  moonlight,  haunting  the 
neighborhood  of  the  big  elm,  during  the 
short  hours. 

"  I  saw  that  you  did  not  go  up  to 
your  room,"  replied  John,  "and  so  I 
nave  been  waiting  and  watching.  You 
have  been  talking  with  Aunt  Betsy  ?" 

**  Yes ; "  said  Lucy  with  great  vi- 
vacity, "  and  it's  all  right !  I  have  told 
her  everything,  and,  just  as  we  thought, 
she  is  on  our  side  !     Hurrah !" 

**And  what  does  she  say?"  asked 
John,  eagerly. 

**I  mustn't,  on  any  account,  tell 
papa,  at  present.  She  will  manage  all 
that—" 

"And  Joab?" 

**Ah!  that's  the  worst  of  it,  John. 
She  says  that  I  must  let  Joab  continue 
his  horrid  visits,  though  I  may  tell  him 
that  I  don't  like  either  him  or  his  visits, 
and  will  never  be  willing  to  marry  him. 
After  that,  she  says,  he  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain  whatever  may 
happen." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  in  a  doubtful 
tone,  **  for  my  part  I  must  own  that  I 
think  the  plainest  and  most  straight- 
forward way  is,  usually,  the  best  way. 
However,  Aunt  Betsy  is  a  very  wise 
and  sensible  woman,  and — " 

At  this  moment,    Boatswain,   upon 


whose  doggish  nature  and  sensibltities 
the  moonlight  had  been  exercising  its 
wonted  influence,  and  who,  besides, 
though  evidently  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain ill-natured  suspicions,  concerning 
John's  motives  in  lurking  about  the 
house  at  midnight,  had,  nevertheless,  in 
secret,  been  greatly  disturbed  in  his 
mind  thereby,  Boatswain,  I  say,  sud- 
denly threw  back  his  head,  stuck  his 
nose  into  the  air,  and  through  the  wide 
calibre  of  his  capacious  throat  gave 
vent  to  an  obstreperous  howl,  which 
was  intended  partly  as  a  serenade  to 
the  man  in  the  moon,  and  partly  by 
way  of  respectful,  but  earnest  remon- 
strance against  the  further  continuance 
of  John's  singular  and  ill-timed  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Heavens!  what  a  noise!"  cried 
Lucy,  who  had  been  at  iSrst  almost 
scared  out  of  her  wits  by  Boatswain's 
outcry. 

" Hush-sh,  hush  up!  get  out,  you 
brute !"  cried  John,  stamping  on  the 
ground. 

"  Ow-ow-oo-o-o-o-woo,"  howled  the 
dog,  still  with  his  muzzle  pointing  to- 
wards the  zenith,  but  looking  sideways 
at  John  with  an  intelligent  leer,  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  I'm  right,  and  you  know 
it.  You  ought  to  be  a-bed  at  this  time 
o'  night,  and  not  be  here  under  Lucy's 
window.  You're  a  young  man,  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  probably  don't 
mean  any  harm ;  but  your  conduct  isn't 
proper,  can't  help  saying  so— ow  ow-oo- 
o-woo." 

John's  conscience  was  smitten  by 
this  reproof,  which  was  as  intelligible 
as  if  it  had  been  uttered  in  the  plainest 
EngUsh.  So  he  threw  up  a  kiss  to 
Lucy,  and  she  dropped  one  down  to 
him,  and  they  bade  each  other  good- 
night. Then  Lucy  pretended  to  draw 
the  curtains  close,  but  left  a  peep-hole 
through  which  she  watched  John  as  he 
went  along  down  the  gravel  walk,  ac- 
companied by  Boatswain,  who  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  gratified  at  his  re- 
treat ;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  John 
turned  to  latch  the  wicket  after  him,  the 
dog  came  up  and  Ucked  his  hand,  snuff- 
ing and  wagging  his  tail  with  an  apolo- 
getic manner ;  as  if  to  express  a  hope 
that  no  offense  whatever  would  be  taken 
at  his  well-meant  outcry,  but  that  the 
cordial  friendship,  which  ever  since  the 
affair  of  the  pear-tree  had  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  might,  uotwithstAuding, 
continue  unbroken. 
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John  stood  upon  the  doorstep  of  his 
mother's  cottage  until  he  saw  the  light  ex- 
tinguished in  Lucy's  room.  Then,  softlj 
pressing  the  latch,  and  gently  pushing 
the  door  ajar,  he  went  in,  and  was  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe  across  the  narrow  kitchen 
floor,  towards  the  stairs  that  led  to  his 
attic,  when  he  heard  his  mother's  voice 
calling  to  him  in  a  subdued  but  distinct 
tone.  Ho  turned  and  went  to  the  door 
of  her  little  bedroom.  She  was  in  bed, 
leaning  on  her  elbow ;  while  little  Ellen 
slept  soundly  by  her  side,  with  the 
moonlight  shining  in  upon  her  pretty 
face. 

**  I  have  disturbed  you,  I'm  afraid, 
mother,"  said  John. 

"  No,  my  son,  I  have  not  yet  been 
asleep,  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Dashleigh, 
and  then,  in  a  moment  after,  she  asked, 
"  What  does  Luojr  say  ?" 

"Mother!"  cned  John,  in  surprise. 

"Did  you  think,  my  darling,  I 
had  not  guessed  your  secret?"  said 
the  widow.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
while  the  kitchen  clock  ticked  loudly. 
**  She  is  mine,  mother,"  said  John,  at 
last.     "Thank  God!" 

"  Thank  God,"  repeated  the  widow, 
suddenly  lying  down  with  her  face  upon 
the  pillow.  Poor  woman ;  the  instinct 
of  a  mother's  heart  had  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  loving  his  fair  cousin  so 
well  that  his  life's  happiness  was  staked 
upon  the  issue.  She  had  divined  his 
resolution  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  in 
absence  to  conquer  his  passion  if  ho 
should  fail  to  win  Lucy's  love. 

"  Then  you  know  all,  mother  ?"  asked 
John. 

"  I  knew  that  you  loved  Lucy,"  re- 
plied the  widow,  looking  up. 

"  And  aunt  Betsy  ?" 

"  She  ^went  home  alone  to-night  on 
purpose  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 


speak  to  Lucy  which  she  thought  yoa 
wished  for." 

"  God  bless  her !"  said  John,  with 
fervency. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  through 
the  window  all  the  livelong  night,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Dashleigh.  *  *  I  haven't  had 
my  eyes  off  from  you  since  you  first 
went  out  till  you  came  to  the  door  again. 
I  saw  you  sitting  on  the  bench  with 
Lucy,  m  the  shadow,  and  though  I 
couldn't  see  you  then  so  plain,  I  guessed 
you'd  been  successful.  So  I  went  to 
bed,  but  still  kept  peeping  through  the 
window;  but  when,  after  she  went  in, 
you  stayed  in  the  yard,  walking  about 
so  like  a  distracted  person,  I  feared  all 
had  gone  wrong." 

"No,  mother,"  cried  John,  gaily; 
"  all  is  right ;  at  least,"  said  he  correct- 
ing himself,  "all  but  getting  Uncle 
Starr's  consent;  that  yet  remams  to  be 
done." 

"Just  leave  that  matter  to  your  aunt 
Betsy,"  said  his  mother.  "She  can 
bring  it  about,  she  says ;  though  I  don*t 
well  see  how.  But  now  kiss  me,  and 
run  to  bed.  You'll  not  feel  like  haying 
it  to-morrow,  poor  boy." 

"  Humph  !"  said  John,  shaking  him- 
self; "why,  mother,  I  could  pitch  a 
ton  of  hay  over  the  big  beam  in  five 
minutes,  and  not  feel  it !  I'm  as  strong 
as  an  ox.  Never  fear  that  I  shan't  do 
a  good  day's  work  to-morrow.  A  light 
heart  makes  light  labor." 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  sim 
went  down  after  his  next  rising,  John 
had  performed  such  wonders  in  the 
hayfield,  that  to  this  day  old  Tite  re- 
counts them  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
later  generation ;  until  at  last  the  story 
has  grown  so  marvellous  as  to  be  be- 
yond sober  belief. 


(To  h^  continued.) 
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THE  recent  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  affords  a  fit  occasion  for 
E lacing  on  record  some  memorials  of  his 
fe,  with  such  reflections  as  maj  be 
luggested  by  an  impartial  survey  of  his 
career. 

Nicholas  was  bom  in  the  year  1796. 
His  birth  took  place  at  Gatshina,  an 
Imperial  country-seat  about  thirty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  His 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  and  Constan- 
tine,  were  educated  under  the  eye  of 
the  Empress-grandmother,  Catharine, 
according  to  the  French  system  in 
vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century.  Nicholas  and  his 
younger  brother,  Michael,  remained  in 
charge  of  their  mother,  a  princess  of 
Wiirtemberg.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  purity  of  mind,  of  just  and  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  of  warm  domestic 
affections.  Both  of  the  brothers  were 
children  at  the  time  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  in  which  the  life  of  their 
father  was  sacrificed.  They  could  only 
remember  him  by  the  acts  of  paternal 
fondness  which  they  were  not  too  young 
to  experience. 

After  the  accession  of  Alexander  I. 
to  the  throne,  the  Empress-mother  con- 
tinued to  devote  herself,  with  consci- 
entious fidelity,  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  To  her  example  and  influ- 
ence, the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  doubt- 
less greatly  indebted  for  his  strong 
/  religious  convictions,  his  masculine 
■ense  of  honor,  and  the  prevailing 
earnestness  of  his  character.  Among 
his  early  instructors,  the  most  prominent 
was  Storch,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
Political  Economy,  whom  Nicholas  was 
accustomed  to  refer  to  in  after  life  with 
emphatic  gratitude  and  commendation. 
The  imperial  pupil  possessed  a  ready 
and  tenacious  memory,  and  uncommon 
quickness  of  perception ;  but  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  intellect  was  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  sciences,  engineering, 
and  fortification,  than  of  literature. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  the 
two  brothers  traveled  over  Europe, 
visiting  England  and  the  most  cele- 
brated capitals  on  the  Continent.  One 
of  the  Imperial  party  on  this  journey, 
was  the  well-known  Prince  Pashkie- 
witch,  at  that  time  a  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Russian  service.    In  1817, 


Nicholas  was  married  to  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,  sister  of  the  present  king. 
This  union  proved  singularly  happy. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  admirable  con- 
sistency of  character,  remarkable  for  the 
modesty  of  her  deportment,  her  mild 
^d  affectionate  disposition,  and  her  de- 
cided domestic  tastes.  From  the  period 
of  his  marriage,  Nicholas  led  the  life  of 
a  quiet  private  citizen,  qntering,  with 
keen  zest,  into  the  pleasures  of  £s  fire- 
side, and  devoting  himself  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  family,  his  mother,  and  a 
few  Intimate  friends  and  favorites,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  He 
found  employment  forhis  time  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
Eainting,  and  in  military  exercises  with 
is  regiments  of  guards. 
In  1823,  his  brother  Constantine,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  resigned 
his  claims  to  the  succession,  and  Nicho- 
las took  his  seat  at  the  cabinet  coun- 
cils, which  were  held,  for  the  most  part 
xmder  the  direction  of  Count  Arokt- 
sheff,  whom  Alexander,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign,  had  entrusted  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  The  Count 
was  of  a  haughty  and  domineering  tem- 
per, violent  in  his  prejudices,  repulsive 
m  his  manners,  and  accustomed  to 
treat  almost  every  one  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt,  not  even  always 
excepting  the  young  Imperial  councilor. 
The  presence  of  Nicholas  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  was,  indeed,  a  mere 
formality.  At  that  time,  he  had  ^ven 
no  promise  of  his  future  greatness,  nor 
was  the  vigor  of  his  character  sus- 
pected even  by  his  most  familiar 
friends.  He  was  regarded  by  the  court 
and  by  the  public  in  geneml,  as  a 
man  of  ordinary  stamp,  without  any 
presage  of  the  qualities  which  sub- 
sequently ripened  in  the  energetic, 
impulsive,  and  persistent  Czar.  Not 
that  ho  ever  assumed  the  mask  of 
the  hypocrite  to  conceal  his  natural  en- 
dowments. Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  no  one  could  justly  charge 
him  with  insincerity.  Both  in  his  pub- 
lic and  private  relations,  and  to  the 
latest  moment  of  his  Hfe,  his  open  and  in- 
genuous disposition  was  free  from  every 
stain  of  duplicity.  The  germs  of  the 
eminence  which  ho  attained  as  sover- 
eign of  a  vast  empire  were  latent  in  his 
organization.      They  were    quickened 
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into  life,  and  luxuriantly  developed 
by  his  accession  to  power,  and  by  the 
electric  influence  of  mighty  events. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  Alexander 
went  to  Taganrog,  a  port  on  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  declin- 
ing health,  and  that  of  his  wife  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  His  condition  was 
soon  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  the 
Crimean  fever,  and,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, he  breathed  his  last.  During 
the  various  stages  of  his  malady — as  no 
telegraph  of  any  kind  had  then  been 
introduced  into  Russia — couriers  were 
dispatched  at  least  once  a  day  from 
Taganrog  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
bulletins  from  the  physicians,  an- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  Emperor's 
health.  About  twelve  hours  before 
his  death,  a  remarkable  ameliora- 
tion in  his  disease  was  apparent,  and 
the  intelligence  was  immediately  an- 
nounced to  the  Imperial  family.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  the  capital,  a  thanks- 
giving service  was  ordered  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palace,  at  which  the  Empress- 
mother,  Nicholas,  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  attend- 
ants on  the  Court,  were  present.  On 
this  occasion,  Nicholas,  for  the  first 
time  probably,  exhibited  that  devotion 
to  his  family  and  his  country,  and  those 
energetic  traits  of  character,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  even  the  watchful  eye 
of  his  fond  mother. 

Scarcely  had  the  service  beenn,  when 
another  courier  arrived  with  the  tiding 
of  the  Emperor's  death.  The  dispatch, 
whose  contents  wore  anticipated  by  the 
ominous  black  seal,  was  handed  at  once 
to  Nicholas.  He  stepped  to  the  priest, 
and  the  Te  Doum  was  interrupted. 
The  Empress-mother,  who  was  seated 
in  a  chair  near  the  altar,  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  interruption,  and  fainted 
on  the  spot.  Restored  to  conscious- 
ness, she  exclaimed,  "  Poor  Russia," 
probably  distrusting  the  good  faith  of 
Constantino's  resignation,  and  dreading 
a  bloody  strife  between  the  brothers, 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
civil  war.  Nicholas  instantljr  beckoned 
to  the  priest,  and  ordering  him  to  bring 
the  Gospel  and  the  Cross  before  his 
mother,  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  elder  brother,  then  re- 
siding in  Warsaw.  The  mournful  news 
was  directly  forwarded  from  Taganrog 
to  Constantino.  Its  reception  placed 
him  in  a  painful  dilemma.  For  nearly 
two  days  he  hesitated  to  confirm  his  re- 


signation, and  to  relinquish  forever  the 
hope  of  wearing  the  Russian  crown. 
His  better  genius  at  length  prevailed* 
and  ho  sent  his  final  decision  to  St 
Petersburg,  with  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  brother  Nicholas.  Previously, 
however,  in  accordance  with  a  senatorial 
ukase,  the  oath  of  alleeiance  to  Constan- 
tino had  been  taken  by  the  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  discontented  spirits  in  the  capital* 
who  had  been  seeking  the  opportuni^ 
for  an  outbreak,  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  schemes.  The  mass  of 
the  people  and  of  the  soldiers  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  dismal  perplexity. 
Nicholas  was  represented  as  a  usurper. 
Public  feeling  was  excited  against  him, 
although  the  conspiracy,  in  fact,  was  di- 
rected, not  against  his  person,  but  against 
the  principle  of  autocracy.  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  the  veiy  day  that 
was  appointed  for  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  Emperor.  It  was 
headed  by  several  officers  of  the  Guards, 
whose  influence  with  the  soldiery  gained 
them  over  to  the  movement.  The  de- 
tails of  this  unfortunate  enterprise  are 
generally  familiar  to  the  public;  but 
the  following  incident  has  never  before 
appeared  in  print. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  Guards  for 
paying  their  salute  to  Nicholas,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Crown,  was  on  the  immense 
square  before  the  Imperial  Palace.  It 
had  been  already  rumored  that  some  of 
the  regiments  in  the  barracks  had  de- 
termined not  to  take  the  oath.  The 
people  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
usurpation,  and  began  to  gather  in  dark 
and  threatening  groups.  The  staff  of 
the  Emperor,  with  his  aides-de-campt 
many  of  whom  commanded  different 
regiments,  went  to  the  barracks  to  sum- 
mon the  soldiers  to  the  rendezvous.  Ni- 
cholas, accompanied  only  by  a  single 
person,the  Baron  Dellingshausen,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  g^uards,  appeared  on  the  peri- 
style of  the  palace,  to  meet  the  people.. 
The  cry  tumultuously  arose  from  the 
crowd — "  You  are  not  the  lawful  Czar; 
you  ought  not  to  wro^  your  brother!" 
Nicholas  stood  calmly  before  the  frantio 
multitude,  and  attempted  to  ^ve  a  tme 
explanation  of  the  case.  Different  baU 
tahons,  cliiefly  composed  of  the  con- 
spirators, already  stood  on  the  opposite 
side,  shouting  the  name  of  Constantine 
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and  of  "  Constitution,"  which,  following 
tihe  instructions  of  the  officer,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  name  of  his  wife.  One 
of  the  generals,  Baron  Fredericks,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  the  Emperor's 
body-ffuard,  had  been  wounded  at  the 
barracks.  The  colonel  commanding  4m- 
der  him,  a  Swiss,  named  Stuerlcr,  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Shepine- 
Rostoffsky,  a  captain  of  a  company,  and 
one  of  the  leading  conspirators.  The 
general  was  brought  into  the  palace 
senseless,  with  the  gaping  wound  in  his 
throat,  and  carried  before  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  moment  a  company  of  the 
regiment  of  Preobrajensky,  led  by  cap- 
tam  Nassacken,  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  peristyle,  halted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  tlurty  yards,  and  loaded 
their  pieces  at  the  command  of  the  offi- 
cer. For  Nicholas,  it  was  a  moment 
of  terrible  suspense.  He  could  not 
avoid  the  presumption  that  the  soldiers 
before  him  were  a  band  of  armed  con- 
spirators. Turning  quickly  to  Dellings- 
hausen,  he  said,  **  I  remain  where  I  am. 
Do  you  go  into  the  palace,  and  tell  the 
Empress  to  conceal  the  hereditary  Grand 
Duke."  In  the  midst  of  personal  dan- 
ger, it  was  his  principal  care  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  legitimate  and  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  Dellingshausen 
went  into  the  palace  as  directed,  while 
the  Czar  remained  alone  to  face  the 
gathering  tempest.  The  company  of 
soldiers,  after  loading  their  pieces,  re- 
sumed their  precipitate  march,  pene- 
trated the  crowd,  cleared  the  space  be- 
fore the  peristyle,  formed  in  a  square, 
and  turned  their  bayonets  against  the 
multitude.  It  was  only  then  that  Ni- 
cholas became  aware  of  the  friendly 
intention  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the 
first  to  hasten  to  his  rescue  from  the 
infuriated  populace.  ' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  loyal  regi- 
ments at  the  Palace,  they  drew  up  in 
line,  opposite  the  insurgents — the  Czar, 
was  again  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
staff,  including  all  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
galloped  off  to  the  revolted  troops,  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  grenadiers  oi  the  body-guard,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  determined  in  their 
disaffection,  on  being  asked,  **What 
arejrou  doing,  boys?"  presented  arms, 
sajring,  "We  revolt,  your  Imperial 
Highness."  Such  were  the  elements 
at  work. 


The  movement  was  soon  suppressed. 
In  justice  to  Nicholas,  it  must  be  said, 
that,  he  endeavored  to  avoLd  bloodshed, 
to  the  last  extremity.  He  first  ordered 
the  artillery  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the 
the  masses.  This  attempt  proved  inef- 
fectual and  he  was  vehemently  urged  by 
his  brother,  and  the  generals,  to  hesitate 
no  longer.  A  second  volley  was  fired 
killing  and  wounding  about  four  hund- 
red of  the  insurgents.  They  now  scat- 
tered in  every  direction.  They  were 
not  hotly  pursued,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, were  brought  to  trial,  before  a 
special  board  of  military  Commission- 
ers, and  the  different  sentences,  pro- 
nounced by  them,  were  not  set  aside  by 
the  Emperor. 

The  accession  of  Nicholas  to  power, 
was,  accordingly,  by  a  thorny  and  blood- 
stained path.  But  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  ho  resolved  to 
present  an  example  of  govenpng  the 
country  by  absolute  will,  without  the 
ceremony  of  a  constitution.  His  faith 
in  the  principle  of  autocracy,  was 
boundless.  He  aimed  at  once  to  efface 
from  the  memory  of  his  people,  the 
tragic  circumstance  which  inaugurated 
his  reign.  Every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment was  burdened  with  colossal  abuses. 
Some  of  these  abuses  were  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  despotism,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  the  effect 
of  maladministration.  The  yonthfiil 
Czar  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform, 
with  energy  and  self-devotion.  For 
months  he  labored  with  such  intensity, 
as  to  impair  his  eye-sight.  He  endea- 
vored to  surround  himself  with  new 
men — men,  who  were  distinguished  in 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  at  court,  for 
their  talents  and  integrity.  The  va- 
rious branches  of  the  administration, 
were  entrusted  to  such  persons.  He 
wished  to  employ  them  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Government,  re- 
placing the  men  of  mere  routine  and 
tradition,  with  younger  and  more  gifted 
individuals.  But  his  judgment  of  char- 
acter was  far  from  inf^lible — in  fact, 
he  had  little  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  hence,  though  sometimes  successful 
in  the  choice  of  his  servants,  he  was 
often  deceived  by  bold  and  ambitious 
pretenders.  From  this  defect  of  per- 
ception, he  never  wholly  recovered. 
He  was  obliged  to  make  his  selection 
from  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
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persons.  In  Russia,  tho  administration 
IS  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
lity, who,  in  respect  of  social  and  offi- 
cial position,  are  divided  into  fourteen 
classes.  As  a  general  rule,  each  class 
corresponds  with  a  certain  office,  which 
cannot  be  filled  by  a  person  belonging 
to  a  higher  or  lower  class.  Promotion 
from  one  step  to  another  in  this  scale, 
depends  on  the  length  of  active  service 
in  each  class ;  and  accordingly  the  high- 
er offices  are  bestowed  in  proportion  to 
age,  rather  than  to  capacity.  Senility 
is  thus  made  to  command  a  premium. 

Nicholas  perceived  ihe  disastrous 
effects  of  such  an  organization,  and  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  at- 
tempted to  make  every  office  dependent 
on  an  examination  as  to  character  and 
ability.  But  this  reform,  like  many 
others,  died  in  embryo.  Still,  ho  sub- 
jected tho  machinery  of  State  to  a  par- 
tial, and,  of  course,  somewhat  superficial 
re-organization.  But  on  the  whole,  he 
may  justly  be  called  a  reformer,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  creator.  He  eradicated 
many  evils,  or  at  least  changed  their 
forms  and  mitigated  their  effects.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  spread  the 
seeds  of  new  evils,  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  no  less  deleterious  in  their  action 
than  those  which  they  supplanted.  His 
intentions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
noble  and  elevated.  In  judging  of  their 
character,  we  should  regard  them  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  They  always 
proceeded  from  deep  and  conscientious 
convictions.  He  executed  many  judi- 
cious reforms,  while  he  abandoned  others 
almost  the  moment  after  their  concep- 
tion. This  vacillation  in  his  policy 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  his  reign.  Many  of  his  best 
designs  were  frustrated  by  the  cold  and 
sullen  opposition  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  His  own  indecision 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  execution.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  proposed 
to  alleviate  the  censorship  of  foreign 
and  domestic  publications,  and  to  enlarge 
ttie  freedom  of  the  press.  But  in  me 
course  of  his  administration,  the  cen- 
sorship became  more  severe  than  before. 
He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  para- 
lyzing influence  of  serfdom  upon  the 
national  welfare  and  development.  He 
sincerely  desired  its  abolition,  or  at 
least,  its  essential  modification.  Yet 
serfdom  survives  him,  subject  to  the 
Bame  conditions  as  when  he  ascended 


the  throne.  Nicholas  wished  to  trans- 
form the  serfs  into  owners  of  home- 
steads, on  conditions  not  burdensome  to 
them,  or  ruinous  to  the  nobility,  who 
heretofore  had  enjoyed  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  He  issued  a  ukase  on 
this  subject,  but  its  provisions  were 
never  carried  into  effect.  Afterwards, 
he  proposed  to  secure  the  homestead  as 
a  dependence  on  the  landlord,  submit- 
ting the  relations  between  proprietors 
and  laborers  to  stringent  rules,  and 
placing  every  detail  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  law.  With  this  view  he  published 
a  ukase  concerning  inventories,  or  the 
labor  due  from  the  serf  to  the  proprietor, 
stating  the  remuneration  to  be  received 
by  the  farmer  in  arable  land,  pasturage, 
houses,  cattie,  and  tiie  like;  but  uob 
ukase  also  failed  to  be  put  into  execa- 
tion. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  apparent 
unsteadiness  of  purpose  in  Nicholas  was 
a  deficiency  of  intellectual  power.  He 
was  able  to  conceive  and  comprehend 
tho  general  features  of  any  important 
combination — in  this  respect,  he  was 
superior  to  all  the  Russian  noblemen  in 
his  councils,  as  well  as  to  all  contem- 
porary sovereigns — but  he  had  not  the 
capacity  to  disentangle  and  master  the 
details  of  a  project,  so  as  to  complete 
its  practical  realization.  For  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  his  ministers  and  other  official 
functionaries.  But  they  were  usually 
opposed  to  his  plans,  and  would  lend  no 
aid  to  their  accomplishment.  The  nar- 
rowness of  their  mental  vision,  their 
long-cherished  prejudices,  their  dread 
of  innovation,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  ancient,  musty  routine,  forbade  them 
to  S3rmpathize  with  his  purposes,  and 
arrayed  them  in  hostility  to  his  sugges- 
tions. No  one,  not  even  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  Nicholas,  can  call  in  question 
his  good  intentions,  or  deny  that  he 
aimed  at  the  highest  good  of  his  Em- 
pire. He  wished  to  develop  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  expand  its  immeasurable  resources  of 
a  material  character.  But  he  attempt- 
ed an  impossibility  in  excluding  from 
the  motive  powers,  by  which  ho  would 
act  on  mind  and  matter,  the  most  in- 
spiring principle  of  human  action — the 
love  of  liberty.  In  his  opinion,  Russia 
was  never  to  throw  off  the  swaddling^ 
dothes  of  infancy.  He  committed 
numerous  blunders — some  of  them  pro- 
ceeding from  his  temper,  others  from  tht 
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defects  of  his  intellect;  but  thejr  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impossibility 
of  combining  prcffressive  civilization 
with  the  principle  o?  authority,  or  worse 
8till»  with  the  exercise  of  privilege. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  unfold  the  successive  acts  and  events 
of  his  reign,  or  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  his  character  became  tempered 
to  the  hardness  of  steel.  Everything 
tended  to  inspire  Nicholas  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  infallibility.  He  became 
dogmatic  in  judgment  and  arbitrary  in 
wifi.  His  capacities  gained  new  strength 
by  exercise,  his  devotion  to  business 
increased  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
all  his  resources  were  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  the 
government.  Still  he  often  proved  un- 
ecjual  to  the  task.  In  the  early  portion 
01  his  reign,  he  consulted  freely  with  his 
ministers  and  favorites,  relying,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  their  opinions,  and 
permitting  himself  to  be  guided  by  their 
superior  information  and  experience. 
But,  subsequently,  he  grasped  the  reins 
of  empire  with  a  strong  hand,  making 
use  of  his  advisers  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  his  plans.  In  this  respect, 
he  followed  the  example  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  advanced  age. 

Among  the  most  important  acts  of 
his  government,  was  the  formation  of  a 
systematic  legal  code,  together  with  the 
melioration  oi  the  criminal  law,  includ- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  knout  as  a  mode 
of  punishment.  In  his  principles  of 
political  economy,  he  was  a  decided 
protectionfst.  The  prosperity  of  Rus- 
sia was  greatly  promoted  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  to  its  early  adoption  she  is  now 
indebted  for  her  power  to  resist  the 
combined  resources  of  the  coalition. 
He  organized  the  army,  and  in  fact, 
created  the  navy.  His  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  details  of  the 
military  organization  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government.  He  wished 
to  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  strict- 
ness of  military  rule,  beheving  that  this 
would  be  the  most  effectual  check  to  the 
progress  of  a  free  spirit  among  the 
younger  portions  of  the  population. 
Thus,  he  ordered  the  pupils  in  the 
gymnasiums  and  universities  to  wear 
uniform,  and  placed  these  institutions 
under  the  superintendence  of  military 
men.  The  medical  and  surgical  schools 
in  St.  Petersburg  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
department  of   civil  engineering,   the 


construction  of  roads  and  canals  of 
every  description,  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  charge  of  public  buDd- 
ings,  were  all  subjected  to  military 
regulations.  Nicholas,  himself,  planned 
and  directed  the  construction  of  various 
fortresses  in  person.  He  also  cherished 
a  strong  predilection  for  architecture. 
He  built  several  magnificent  edifices; 
for  example,  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac 
He  restored  and  embellished  the  Krem- 
lin, and  various  other  palaces,  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  in  other 
towns  of  the  Empire.  Nearly  all  the 
architectural  plans  of  public  edifices, 
especially  in  the  cities  which  wei«  the 
seats  of  any  administrative  departments, 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  and 
approval. 

The  first  trial  of  his  autocratic  prin- 
ciples, iu  relation  to  the  general  policy 
of  Europe,  was  occasioned  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Poland.  Nicholas  was  crowned  as  King 
of  Poland,  in  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1829. 
He  took  the  constitutional  oath,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  conscientiously; 
but,  doubtiess,  not  very  willingly.  He 
decided  to  give  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessor.  Its 
main  guaranties,  such  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  personal  freedom,  the  pub- 
licity of  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet, 
and  many  others,  had  been  successively 
violated  since  1819,  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  obsequious  agent  in 
Poland,  the  Grand  Duke  Constautine. 
To  all  these  encroachments,  the  nation 
submitted  silentiy,  though  sullenly.  The 
conspiracy,  discovered  in  the  year  1825, 
was  not  caused  by  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  Poland.  The  nation  at 
large,  accordingly,  did  not  utter  any 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  changes 
m  the  Constitution.  The  immediate 
functionaries  who  introduced  these  vio- 
lations, were  Poles ;  men  high  In  office, 
and  most  of  them  belonging  to  families 
of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  king- 
dom. Their  influence  produced  a  strong 
effect  on  public  opimon.  The  Vice- 
King,  hb  council,  the  council  of  state, 
and  every  minister,  down  to  the  lowest 
official,  were  all  Poles,  as  not  a  single 
Russian,  at  that  time,  could  have  been 
employed.  Nicholas  took  this  mutilated 
Constitution  as  he  found  it.  He  opened 
the  Diet  in  person,  striotiy  eiyoining  on 
the  Polish  ministers — ^who  had,  hereto* 
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fore,  tasted  the  delights  of  exercising 
arbitrary  power — a  severe  observance 
of  the  law.  He  attempted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  his 
elder  brother  Constantine,  who  had 
been  the  real,  if  not  the  official  ruler  of 
Poland.  As  a  compensation  for  his 
resigning  the  Imperial  crown,  Constan- 
tino claimed  the  uncontrolled  sove- 
reignty of  that  country. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  1830,  Nicholas  did  not  hesitate, 
for  a  moment,  to  exercise  all  the  power 
at  his  command  for  its  suppression. 
The  protracted  issue  of  the  struggle, 
which  at  one  time,  really  menaced  the 
position  of  Russia  in  Europe,  aroused 
the  wrath  of  Nicholas  against  the 
Constitution.  Victorious  in  the  end, 
he  set  aside  the  Constitution  forever, 
but  alleged  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Poles  as  the  cause 
of  its  suppression.  Ho  determined  to 
incorporate  this  ill-fated  nation  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  absorbing  its  existence 
in  that  vast  political  body.  He,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction,  between  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  the  Russian  re- 
volt of  1825.  The  Russians  ho  con- 
sidered as  his  bom  subjects,  and  ac- 
cordingly pimished  them  with  greater 
severity.  But  as  the  Poles  were  brought 
under  the  Imperial  scepter  by  political 
events,  their  offense  was  visitea  with  a 
comparatively  lenient  retribution.  Of 
the  principal  Russian  conspirators  five 
were  hung  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  not 
a  single  Pole  was  put  to  death  for  the 
insurrection  of  1830.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  leaders  had  time  to  escape 
to  other  countries,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  were  condemned  to  death 
for  "contumacy;"  but  still  several  of 
the  chiefs  were  captured,  and  among 
tiiem.  Lieutenant  Wysocky,  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
His  sentence  was  commuted  by  Nicholas 
to  transportation  for  life ;  and  he  is  still 
living  in  Siberia,  near  the  frontier  of 
China,  where  he  owns  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  has  established  a  very  lucrative 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  In 
the  course  of  years,  several  small  out- 
breaks of  a  guerilla  character,  followed 
the  great  insurrection.  A  few  Russians 
were  killed  unawares;  and  on  account 
of  the  treacherous  and  sanguinary  na- 
ture of  these  outrages,  their  perpetra- 
tors were  instantly  shot.  It  must  be 
said,  in  justice  to  Nicholas,  that  during 
his  whole  reign,  not  more  than  400 
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Poles,  at  the  utmost,  were  transported 
to  Siberia — some  of  them  for  lire,  and 
others  for  a  limited  time.  Although 
this  number  is  considerable,  it  still  falls 
short  of  the  current  representations  in 
regard  to  tho  enormous  masses  of  the 
transported.  These  unhappy  victims 
were  scattered  over  the  portions  of 
Siberia,  that  were  capable  of  being 
cultivated,  and  now  form  agriculturtu 
and  manufacturing  colonies. 

Among  all  the  Russian  ministers  and 
statesmen,  Nicholas  alone  cherished  no 
hatred  or  animosity  toward  tho  Poles. 
He,  indeed,  regarded  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  the  distinct  nation- 
ality of  Poland,  as  an  impossible  con- 
cession ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
always  placed  the  Poles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  native  Russians.  The 
departments  of  public  service  were  all 
freely  opened  to  them — he  cheerfully 
consulted  their  wants  and  promoted 
their  interests — in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  ill-will  of  his  Russian  counsel- 
ors. He  had  not  tho  slightest  tincture 
of  the  Know  Nothing  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  Poles  or  their  country.  He 
was  no  loss  solicitous  for  tho  material 
prosperity  of  Poland  than  of  Russia. 
In  this  respect  even  more  was  done  for 
the  former  than  for  his  own  nation.  It 
was  a  common  remark  with  him,  "that 
he  should  allow  Poland  fifty  years  to 
become  accustomed  to  her  new  political 
position." 

After  the  convulsions  of  1830,  Nicho- 
las grew  more  and  more  decided  in  his 
autocratic  convictions.  He  adopted  tho 
belief  that  ho  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  defender  of  legitimacy 
in  Europe.  He  carried  out  this  belief 
to  its  logical  conclusions,  with  his  usual 
stem  acmerence  to  an  idea.  In  spite  of 
his  antipathy  to  all  constitutional  forms, 
he  was  wilhng  to  accept  them  rather 
than  to  permit  the  violation  of  the  direct 
rights  of  a  reigning  dynasty.  He, 
accordingly  promptly  recognized  tho 
Constitutional  Government  of  Donna 
Maria  of  Portugal,  considering  Don 
Miguel  as  a  lawless  conspirator. 
But  he  never  assented  to  the  changei 
which  took  place  in  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  Vu.,  as  Don 
Carlos,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  rightful 
sovereign;  and  as  yet  no  diplomatic 
intercourse  exists  between  Madrid  and 
St.  Petersburg.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  was  never  rcconcUed  to  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, and  would  even  have  preferred  a 
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republic,  provided  it  made  no  attempt 
at  propagandism.  ,From  bis  beart  be 
despised  tbe  .Orleans  dynasty.  Tbe 
celebrated  caricature  of  tbe  pear — 
wbicb,  as  a  likeness  of  Louis  Pbilijppe, 
for  years  covered  tbe  walls  of  Pans — 
was  universally  popular  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  could  even  be  found  in  all 
possible  sbapcs  in  tbe  Iihperial  palace. 
Tbe  fatal  mfatuation  witb  wbicb  be 
cberisbcd  tbe  principles  of  legitimacy, 

Erevented  bim  from  taking  a  compre- 
ensive  view  of  European  events,  and 
exerted  a  miscbiovous  influence  on  bis 
Russian  policy.  Tbe  national  interests 
suffered  especially  in  tbis  way,  towards 
tbe  close  of  his  reign. 

On  all  questions  of  whatever  char- 
acter concerning  the  rights  of  Hussia, 
foreign  courts  and  foreign  diplomats 
found  him  intractable.  In  the  year 
1837,  an  English  vessel  called  tlie  Vixen, 
was  detected  in  carrying  gunpowder,  a 
contraband  of  war,  to  mo  Circassians, 
who  were  in  arms  against  Hussia.  The 
vessel  was  seized,  brought  into  tbe  port 
of  Odessa,  and  confiscated,  and  the 
crew  thrown  into  prii*on.  The  act  pro- 
duced a  terrible  excitement  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  Tbe  well-known  Lord 
Durham  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
demand  satisfaction.  But  bis  mission 
was  not  successful.  On  one  occasiout 
at  a  ball  of  the  court,  while  conversing 
witb  Lord  Durham,  the  Emperor  raised 
bis  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  those 
around  him,  and  said,  **I  am  right  in 
confiscating  a  contraband  of  war,  what- 
ever be  the  flag  which  covers  it ;  and  I 
shall  give  no  satisfaction.  Go  to  war 
if  you  like.  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
can  destroy  my  fleets,  and  bum  some 
of  my  harbors  and  cities;  but,  pray, 
make  a  descent  upon  Hussia,  and  I  can 
promise  you  a  warm  reception." 

The  turn  of  affiiirs  in  1848 — when 
monarcbis,  aristocrats,  conservatives, 
and  money-kings  of  all  countries,  fell 
at  bis  feet,  appealing  to  him  as  their 
savior — when  tbe  unskillfuU  revolution- 
ijsts  receded  before  bim  in  terror — and 
be  seemed  to  bold  the  destinies  of 
Europe  in  bis  bands — actually  intoxi- 
cated Nicholas  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  position.  He  believed 
that  tbe  indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
was  chained,  at  least,  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  for  ever.  He  regarded  himself 
as  the  great  pacificator  of  nations — the 
only  bulwark  against  the  torrent  of 
reyolution  and  popular  violence.    After 


the  first  blast  of  tbe  tornado  had  pasmd 
away,  defeated  absolute  sovereigns 
gained  encouragement  from  bis  coun- 
cils, if  not  from  bis  arms.  He  thus 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  tbe  King 
of  Naples;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
liberals  were  overpowered  by  the  royal 
troops.  It  is  stated  by  weli-informed 
authorities,  that  Nicholas  sustained  the 
Pope  not  only  witb  advice  but  witb  njo- 
ney,  especially  after  the  flight  of  the  lat- 
ter to  Gaeta.  He  at  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  Denmark  against  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  the  German  Diet, 
opposing  the  effort  for  emancipation 
from  what  was  called  a  foreign  domin- 
ion, according  to  the  detested  revolo- 
tionary  principle  that  bad  been  pro- 
claimed in  Germany.  He  supported 
the  interests  of  legitimacy  and  of  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark,  while  at  the 
same  time  be  protected  tbe  rights  of 
his  own  dynasty,  which,  in  a  remote 
future,  might  have  some  clcdms  to  the 
Danish  crown.  When  the  partisans  of 
a  German  Imperial  unity  proffered  the 
crown  of  the  empire  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Nicholas  strenuously  persuaded  him 
not  to  accept  the  proposal. 

But  his  greatest  nustake  as  a  Hossian 
Emperor,  was  his  hearty  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  tbe  Hapsburgs,  saving 
them  from  ruin  by  his  timely  interven- 
tion. Cherishing  friendly  relations  hi 
years  with  the  court  of  Turin,  and 
always  treated  with  the  most  deferential 
homage  by  Charles  Albert,  be  suspended 
all  diplomatic  relations,  as  soon  as  the 
king  of  Piedmont  drew  his  sword  against 
Austria.  From  that  moment  he  treated 
the  Court  of  Turin  with  profound  con- 
tempt, and  even  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  refused  to  recognize  tbe  new  order 
of  things  or  the  present  sovereign.  The 
campaign  in  Hungary  was  neither  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  nor  a  sagacious 
stroke  of  policy.  The  Magyars  were 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  could  not  long  maintain  a 
successful  resistance.  Tbe  expedition 
against  them  was  contrary  to  the  national 
sympathies  of  Hussia.  Her  people  re- 
garded Austria  witb  hereditary  dislike. 
Pashkiewitch  and  the  Hussian  generals 
would  rather  have  burned  down  Vienna 
than  ca{>ture  GSrgey.  The  pxotectioB 
of  Austria  was  pernicious  to  the  Bussiaa 
interests.  A  small  Magyar  state  on  ths 
confines  of  Hussia  could  never  be  aodan- 
^rous  a  neighbor  as  an  Empire,  number- 
mg  thirty-five  millions  of  inh^ktants,  in 
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a  higbly  centralized  condition.  Hod 
not  Nicholas  interfered  in  their  domostio 
quarrel,  the  Magyars  would  have  che- 
rished no  grudge  against  him.  With 
the  dissolution  of  Austria,  the  Slavic 
nationalities  would  have  been  emanci* 
pated.  Unable  to  resist  the  Magyars, 
who  were  superior  in  numbers  to  each 
of  them  separately,  the  Southern  Slavi 
would  have  sought  the  protection  of 
Russia  against  the  hated  Magyar  rule. 
The  Hapsburgs,  as  well  as  Kossuth, 
threatened  to  destroy  their  nationality, 
and  even  their  native  language;  and 
Russia  alone  could  have  preserved 
them  from  this  fate.  In  case  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Austrian  empire,  Gallioia 
would  have  naturally  fallen  to  Russia, 
and  thus,  without  any  efibrt  on  her  part, 
she  would  have  extended  her  dommion 
and  consummated  the  Slavic  unitry. 

The  interference  of  Nicholas  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  was  injurious  to  himself, 
and  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sia. It  excited  a  general  antagonism 
against  him,  which  still  continues,  as 
there  is  a  strong  conflict  between  the 
aims  of  England,  and  France,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  Russia.  But  no  jus- 
tice  can  be  done  to  the  character  of 
Nicholas,  unless  he  is  regarded  exclu- 
sively as  a  Russian  sovereign.  As 
such,  with  all  his  faults  and  mistakes,  he 
has  secured  to  Russia  a  prominent 
position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  He  presented  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  feeling  of  nationality,  raising 
it  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which  it  could 
not  easily  have  reached  in  any  other 
way.  With  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  government,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  development  of  the  inexhaustible 
material  resources  of  Russia — resources 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  remained 
hidden  until  his  reign,  and  not  subjected 
to  intelligent  human  activity.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  a  long  season  of  peace, 
and  the  energy  of  the  national  spirit, 
contributed  greatly  towards  the  result ; 
but  the  impidse  came  from  his  zeal,  and 
tlie  direction,  from  his  sagacity.  With 
a  wise  interest  in  the  education  of  hit 
people,  he  enlarged  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  universities.  The  at- 
tendance on  these  seminaries  was  small, 
to  be  smre,  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  population;  but  it  surpassed  the 
number  of  pupils  that  received  publio 
inztmction  under  his  predecessor.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  the  opimon 


of  Nicholas,  the  nation  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  only  so  far  as 
could  be  done  without  endangering  the 
interests  of  the  autocracy  —  to  the 
promotion  of  which  all  other  considera- 
tions were  to  be  postponed.  Thus  he 
aimed  to  produce  intellectual  machines 
of  lunited  activity,  rather  than  men  of 
liberal  accomplishments  and  independent 
jthought,  so  that  he  might  absorb  the 
national  spirit  in  his  own  individuality. 
He  did  not  perceive  that,  even  for  an 
autocracy,  it  is  better  \o  blend  the 
population  in  an  equal  mass,  than  to 
separate  it  into  a  Tariety  of  privileged 
classes,  and  only  favonng  them  with 
li^ht  in  proportion  to  privilege.  His 
reign  is  not  without  indications  that  he 
saw  the  need  of  a  more  general  fusion ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  military  deci- 
sion of  his  character,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient energy  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  distinction,  to  open  broadly  to  the 
whole  nation  the  sources  of  education^ 
admitting  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants 
indiscriminately  to  its  advantages.  The 
creative  powers  of  Russia  would  have 
thus  increased  to  colossal  proportions, 
while  the  autocracy  would  not  have  held 
a  more  anomalous  position  than  at  pre- 
sent. Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas, 
Finland  and  Poland  have  enlarged  their 
material  prosperity ;  and  even  the  soli- 
tudes of  Northern  Asia  have  received  a 
new  light,  in  the  development  of  publio 
order,  and  of  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
progressive  social  system. 

But  if  Nicholas  failed  to  achieve 
everything  he  wished  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Russia,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  she  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
degree  of  prosperity  whicb  she  now 
enjoys.  He  certainly  fostered,  devel- 
oped, and  gave  to  the  nation,  a  complete 
nulitary  education.  This  was  partlj 
bocause  the  profession  of  arms  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  partly  because  he 
foresaw  that  the  expansive  force  and 
greatness  of  Russia  would  one  day 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  older  Euro- 
pean states,  and  give  rise  to  questions 
which  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  military  force.  Anticipating  the 
inevitable  developments  of  toe  future — 
and  to  which  the  present  Crimean  strug- 
gle is  perhaps,  merely  a  prelude — he 
organized,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the 
national  resources  and  means  of  resist- 
ance. All  classes  of  society  complained 
of  this  military  mania  of  the  Emperor, 
and  often,  loud  and  bitterly.    It  was 
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swd  that  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  and  absorbed  by  the  mili- 
tary establishment — that  more  than  one- 
half  the  public  revenue  was  squandered 
or  H — and  that  an  immense  productive 
power  was  thus  diverted  to  useless  ob- 
jects. In  the  present  juncture,  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  does  justice  to 
the  sagacious  foresight  of  Nicholas, 
and  many  now  regret  that  ho  had  not 
done  even  more.  Without  that  fore- 
sight, Russia  would  have  been  unable 
to  face  the  danger  with  which  she  is  now 
threatened,  or  to  oppose  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  attacks  of  the  West.  In 
connection  with  his  experienced  corps 
of  engineers,  the  Czar  planned  nearly 
all  the  strongholds  which  bristle  around 
the  Russian  borders,  as  Cronstadt, 
Sweaburg,  Sebastopol,  Warsaw,  Mo- 
dlin,  Ivangorod,  and  several  others, 
by  which  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  are 
arrested,  and  the  invasion  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Empire  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble. By  his  special  care,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  were  filled  with  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  every  kind  of  ammunition; 
and  the  astonished  world  sees  Russia 
coping  on  equal  terms  with  two  Euro- 
pean powers,  superior  to  all  other 
States  m  capital,  in  variety  of  resources, 
and  in  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Russia  contains  in  her  soil  the 
greatest  diversity  of  natural  wealth; 
but  Nicholas  knew  how  to  use  the 
granite,  converting  it  into  a  safe-guard 
of  the  national  independence  and  great- 
ness. 

In  the  history  of  Russia,  Nicholas 
will  ever  shine  as  one  of  her  most  use- 
ful sovereigns,  as  the  efficient  pioneer 
of  her  ultimate  destiny.  Absolute 
power,  in  his  hand,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  was  wielded  both  for  good  and 
evil.  Ho  suppressed  for  a  time,  many 
lofty  ospirations ;  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  genius  of 
liberty,  are  indestructible ;  and  it  CQuld 
not  have  been  demanded  of  Nicholas  to 
facilitate  their  expansion.  Neverthe- 
less, he  unconsciously  prepared  the 
soil  for  other  and  better  seed.  The 
intelligence  of  the  nation  has  received 
a  quickening  impulse.  Though  com- 
paratively feeble  at  present,  no  power 
on  earth  can  arrest  its  progress.  Nicho- 
las has  exhausted  the  highest  logical 
consequences  of  the  autocratic  idea. 
Neros  or  Ivans  are  no  longer  possible ; 
and  sooner  or  later,  disenthralment  must 
oome 


No  better  patriot  than  Nicholas  could 
be  found  in  Russia.  Indeed,  he  che- 
rished his  country  with  fond  idolatry. 
Both  in  his  intellect  and  in  his  heart, 
the  national  religion,  the  autocracy, 
and  the  Russian  nationality,  formed'a 
sacred  and  indissoluble  trinity.  With 
the  deep  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the 
volcanic  force  of  his  passions,  he  piti- 
lessly crushed  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  creed. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  as  he 
deemed  it,  he  did  not  refrain  from  vio- 
lence and  cruelty;  but  he  committed 
no  act  without  an  impregnable  conric- 
tion  of  its  justice.  He  was  an  autocrat, 
a  Czar,  to  the  back-bone.  The  saying 
of  the  celebrated  De  Maistre,  in  regara 
to  Alexander,  that  **  despotism  poured 
out  of  his  nostrils,"  is  still  more  appli- 
cable to  Nicholas.  Alexander  was  an 
autocrat  by  temperament,  and  shrouded 
his  inclinations  in  mystery.  Kicholaa 
was  an  autocrat  by  faith,  and  proudly 
flung  his  convictions  to  the  world.  Hu 
character  was  transparent  as  the  day. 
He  never  attempted  to  color  his  private 
or  public  actions  with  any  false  hue. 
He  hated  and  despised  idl  tricks,  in 
politics  and  diplomacy.  At  one  time, 
ne  appointed  Count  Pnhlen — a  man 
who  nad  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
camp — to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Count 
wished  to  excuse  himself  from  accepting 
the  office,  on  the  ground  of  his  igno- 
rance of  diplomatic  niceties.  "You 
are  precisely  the  man,**  answered  the 
Emperor,  "that  I  like.  I  wish  to  have 
a  minister  of  straight-forward  speech.** 
On  the  whole,  Nicholas  was  easy  of 
access,  especially  to  the  lower  classes. 
He  loved  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
actual  people,  and  made  frequent  op- 
portunities for  this,  in  his  repeated 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
On  his  visits  to  Moscow,  he  freely 
mingled  with  the  multitudes,  that 
swarmed  around  his  steps. 

The  private  life  of  Nicholas  was 
marked  by  heartiness  and  simplicity. 
He  was  a  bourgeois  father  of  a  family, 
in  the  largest  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
term.  No  better  husband  and  parent 
could  be  found  in  any  social  condition 
whatever.  He  daily  visited  the  nurse- 
ries of  his  grand-children.  Sober  and 
moderate  in  his  personal  habits,  he  was 
fond  of  luxurious  display  in  his  couit, 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  the  positiovi. 
He  was  scrupulously  obterrant  of  all 
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the  ceromonieB  of  court-etiquette,  sur- 
voying,  arranging,  and  directing  their 
execution,  and  easily  irritated  by  any 
mistake  or  omission.  This  is  hardly 
consistent  with  nobleness  of  character, 
or  high  intellectual  endowments.  But 
even  Charlemagne  did  not  consider  the 
ceremonial  of  his  court  as  beneath  his 
attention.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Nicholas  showed  loss  pedantry  than 
Napoleon,  but  more  than  Frederic  the 
Great.  To  his  last  moment,  he  re- 
tained his  passion  for  directing  cere- 
monials, and,  when  dying,  named  the 
room  in  the  palace  in  which  his  corpse 
was  to  be  publicly  exposed.  His  death 
was  not  without  a  pathetic  interest,  iu 
its  philosophic  and  Christian  simplicity. 
From  his  father,  Paul,  the  Emperor 
inherited  a  violent  and  irritable  temper. 
His  passions  were  easily  aroused,  and 
were  often  terrible  in  their  expression. 
As  the  military  drill  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  daily  routine,  nothing 
exasperated  him  more  than  any  omiss- 
ion, error,  or  fault,  during  parades  or 
other  military  exhibitions.  On  such 
occasions  he  gave  way  to  tempestuous 
outbursts  of  anger,  but  they  were  chiefly 
directed  against  the  officers  of  different 
ranks,  and  not  against  the  common 
soldiers.  Nor  was  his  language,  at  such 
times,  so  remarkable  for  decorum,  as 
for  energy.  Ho  was  aware  of  this 
tendency  to  excitement,  and  often  en- 
deavored to  place  a  restraint  upon  his 
temper.  His  most  confidential  courtiers, 
as  Benkendorff,  Wolkonsky,  Adler- 
berg,  Orloff— one  of  whom,  at  least, 
was  always  near  him — were  advised  to 
move  on  instantly,  whenever  the  fit  of 
anger  broke  out  and  passion  began  to 
master  his  good  sense.  At  this  pre- 
arranged movement,  the  Czar-  stopped 
short,  and  quietly  followed  his  keepers. 
Once,  for  instance,  he  told  a  Colonel  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  carry  the  epaulettes  of 
his  rank.  As  soon  as  he  was  pacified, 
however,  he  sent  to  the  Colonel  the 
epaulettes  and  the  commission  of  a 
General.  Each  minister,  at  least,  once 
a  week,  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor,  to  decide  upon  the  affairs  be- 
.longing  to  his  department.  The  sub- 
jects thus  brought  forward  were  often 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  and  suited  to 
awaken  the  angry  feelings  of  one  less 
impatient  than  Nicholas.  The  cabinet, 
in  which  he  received  the  ministers,  was 
Bitnated  over  the  boudoir  of  the  Em- 


press. She  always  remained  in  this 
room  during  the  hours  of  the  ministerial 
audiences.  Both  the  rooms  were  con- 
nected by  an  interior  winding  stair-case. 
The  Empress  could  easily  hear  any  noise 
in  the  room  overhead,  and  as  soon  as  she 
noticed  that  the  voice  of  the  Emperor 
rose  to  an  angry  tone,  she  would  call, 
"Nicholas!  Nicholas!"  who  hearing 
the  warning  of  his  fair  conjugal  moni- 
tress,  would  run  down  stairs,  and  having 
calmed  his  wrath,  would  return  to  work. 
During  the  last  two  years,  though  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  irritation,  he  show- 
ed a  mastery  of  himself,  which  none, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  iras- 
cibility of  his  temper,  could  observe 
without  astonishment. 

In  proportion  as  public  affairs  became 
entangled,  and  apparently  disastrous  to 
his  policy,  he  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  calmness,  patience,  and  forbearance. 
In  his  general  social  intercourse,  he  could 
be  singularly  fascinating,  and  thus  he 
often  captivated  the  hearts  of  those  who 
approached  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  very  familiar  with  the  persons, 
whom  ho  admitted  to  a  close  intimacy, . 
allowing  them  an  almost  incredible  free- 
dom of  expression,  even  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  and  admonition;  but  he 
was  quick  and  decided  in  his  resentment 
at  any  neglect,  arrogant  pretension, 
and  unseasonable  levity. 

Nicholas  exercised  a  lavish  generosity 
towards  his  favorites ;  he  liberally  re- 
compensed all  services,  and  above  all, 
gratefully  remembered  those  who  stood 
by  him  during  the  insurrection  of  1825. 
But  he  seldom  forgot  and  could  not  for- 
give an  offense.  This  vengeful  and 
riuicorous  disposition  was  the  darkest 
spot  in  his  character.  To  be  really 
magnanimous  with  an  offender,  seemed 
to  surpass  the  power  of  his  nature. 
Many  anecdotes  have  been  published 
in  illustration  of  this  imhappy  disposi- 
tion, and  we  hero  give  another,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  affording  an 
insight  into  the  character,  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  son  Alexander  II. 

Before  permitting  his  son  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  Nicholas  wisely 
determined  to  give  him  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  country.  The 
hereditary  Grand  Duke,  therefore,  tra- 
veled over  Russia,  visiting  the  principal 
cities  and  the  different  provinces  of  the 
interior.  He  daily  reported  his  impres- 
sions and  observations,  to  the  Emperor. 
On  his  journey  he  reached  Tobolak, 
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the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  Ao- 
oordin^  to  the  prerailiDg  custom,  when 
a  Kussian  Sovereign,  or  Prince  of  the 
blood,  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 
Empire,  he  alighted  before  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  he  was  met  by  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  and  introduced  by  them 
into  the  Church.  A  Te  Deum  was 
8xmg.  The  Cathedral  was  filled  with 
people.  But  apart  from  the  crowd,  the 
Grand  Duke  observed  a  group  of  five 
persons,  in  the  dress  of  common  soldiers, 
whose  features  showed  the  remembrance 
of  better  days.  On  making  inquiries, 
he  was  told  that  they  had  once  been 
superior  officers  in  the  guards,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  Siberia,  for  takiug 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  1825.  One 
of  them  Baron  Rosen,  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  In  writing  his 
customary  report  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Grand  Duke  described  the  incident, 
and  urgently  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Exiles.  **  Allow  me,  father,  to 
become  the  mediator  between  you,  the 
ofienders  and  the  nation.''  Nicholas  re- 
oeived  the  letter  with  delight,  as  a  proof 
of  the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  son. 


Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  par- 
don at  once,  but,  distilled  it,  as  it  were, 
drop  by  drop.  The  condemned  were 
sent  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
common  soldiers,  but  with  the  privilege 
of  recovering  their  position,  by  exem- 
plary conduct.  After  a  year's  serrice 
they  were  reinstated,  first  as  officers, 
then  as  noblemen,  and  finally  rc^gamg 
their  posts  in  the  army,  returned  home. 
Such  as  he  was,  Nicholas  wiU  not 
suffer  by  being  cpntemplated  with  dis- 
passionate judgment,  at  a  historical 
distance.  However  eminent  his  reign, 
however  admirable  many  of  his  person- 
al characteristics,  it  must  still  he  admit- 
ted that  a  certain  incompetency  often 
stamps  his  purposes  and  bis  actions. 
But  on  the  whole,  his  existence  was 
rich  in  endowments  and  experience,  far 
transcending  the  common  order  of  hu- 
man life.  His  epoch,  his  contempora- 
ries, and  especially  the  Russian  nation 
will  long  feel  its  effects,  for  good  or 
evil.  He  simultaneously  diffused  li£rbt 
and  darkness;  but  light  is  perennial 
and  darkness  dissolves  and  disappears 
in  the  abyss  of  Time. 
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Ci  WHOSE  colors  are  these  ?" 
▼▼    "The  blue,  sir?" 

**  Yes,"  I  continued,  **  whoso  are  the 
blue  ?" 

"Young  Mr.  Wagstaff's,"  said  the 
hostler,  "and  his  Committee-room's 
here,  if  you  like  to  walk  in." 

"Presently,  John." 

"  You'll  have  as  much  drink  as  you 
like,  sir,"  said  John,  "if  you'll  only  pui 
the  blue  rosette  to  the  breast  of  your 
coat." 

Saying  which,  John  took  a  crumpled 
favor  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  aiul, 
handingittome,  ledoffthe  pony  (which 
had,  by-tiie-by,  a  blue  rosette  under 
each  ear,)  to  the  stable. 

The  front  door  of  the  Scotch  Thistle 
hung  back,  wide  open.  It  was  an  un- 
usud  circumstance,  and  one  denoting 
some  great  event ;  for,  generally  speak- 


ing, it  was  half  closed ;  the  entrance 
most  used  being  the  one  in  the  gable- 
end,  which  led  to  the  tap  or  bar-room. 
In  the  passage  were  prodigious  signs  of 
life.  There  were  countless  gentlemen  in 
various  costumes.  Some  in  olack  broad- 
cloth; others  in  blue  flannel  shirts; 
others  in  plaid  shooting-jackets  of  dif- 
ferent patterns.  Some  m  shining  silk 
hats  of  the  latest  importation ;  others  in 
white  felt  wide-awakes ;  and  a  large 
proportion  in  knowing  little  straw  hats, 
bound  with  black  tape.  But  all  were 
wearing  the  blue  sash  and  blue  rosette; 
and  were  tumbhng  out  of  one  parlor 
and  into  another ;  and  rushing  up  stairs 
and  out  to  the  yard  at  the  back,  where 
a  great  red  coach  was  being  put  through 
a  toilet  worthy  of  the  day. 

Two  strong  partisans  were  knotting 
a  number  of  streamers  to  the  low  iron 
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railing  of  the  roof ;  a  postillion,  in  drab 
velyetecn  knoe-breccnes,  was  lashins 
the  Union  Jack  to  the  brass  handle  of 
the  boot ;  whilst  the  old  post-master  of 
the  villogo,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
local  coffin-maker  and  poimd-koeper, 
was  making  fast  a  tall  pole,  with  the 
flag  of  the  Australian  League  mounted 
on  it,  to  the  back  of  the  coachman's 
box.  Sitting  on  the  large  stone  trough, 
with  his  back  against  the  pump,  was 
Bill  Cooper,  the  carpenter,  shaping  a 
cross-piece  for  a  banner  of  white  glazed 
calico,  which  bore  the  motto, 

"  Alexander  conquered  I    So  Bball  we  !'* 

And  beyond,  near  the  d(^-houso,  (with 
the  old  dim-oyed  mastifiT,  his  chain  quite 
slack,  drowsily  looking  out  with  one  eye 
across  his  nose  at  the  entire  proceeding) 
was  Mr.  Redwigg,  the  barber,  stuffing 
a  red  hunting-coat  and  a  pair  of  doe- 
skin knee-breeches  with  straw;  and 
with  such  graceful  auxiliaries  as  a 
cocked  hat,  a  goose's  wing,  a  pair  of 
Hessian  boots,  very  much  worn  at  the 
heels,  completing  an  efl^gy  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Colony  ;^that  distinguished  officer,  a 
great  lover  of  field  sports,  being  gene- 
rally considered  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  young  Mr.  Wagstaff. 

Whilst  these  and  other  preparations 
were  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
busv  and  excited  parties  in  the  yard  at 
the"  back  of  the  Scotch  Thistle,  the 
crowd  in  front  of  that  hospitable  estab- 
lishment, and,  indeed,  all  through  the 
village,  was  growing  more  bulky  and 
alarming  every  instant.  Over  the  bridge 
— across  the  Macquarie  river,  and  down 
the  main  road  from  Tunbridge,  and  in 
from  the  Bush,  from  beyond  Beaufront* 
and  Syndal,  and  Ellinthorpe — ^farmers 
and  sheep-owners,  and  shepherds,  and 
sawyers,  and  kangaroo-hunters  who  had 
not  been  down  m  a  settlement  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  wealthier  settlers  for  'mues 
round,  were  flocking  in.  Some  in  bul- 
lock-wagons, fitted  up  with  cosy  sofa- 
cushions  and  mattresses  for  the  ladies. 
Some  in  carriages,  London  built,  with 
griffins,  and  apes,  and  mermaids  (all 
indicative  of  family  descent,)  and  other 
enigmas  on  the  door  panels.  The  car- 
riages, for  the  most  part,  drawn  by  Bob, 
or  Dick,  or  Towzer,  the  plough  horses ; 
the  fair  occupants  shining  in  ribbons 
and  bonnets  brought  out  from  England 
by  the  last  old  London  liner.     Some, 


again,  in  great  old  family  g^gs,  or 
chaise-carts,  or  dog-carts.  Most  of  the 
shepherds  trudging  through  the  sand 
and  dust,  in  their  steel-shod  ankle-boots, 
smoking  short,  black  pipes,  with  red 
and  yellow  neckerchiefs  swinging  loose- 
ly about  their  broad  brown  throats  and 
faces.  The  kangaroo-hunters  afoot,  too, 
in  their  coarse  leather  leggings,  and 
brown  jackets  turned  up  with  fur.  And 
then,  the  younc  settlers  on  their  stock- 
hunters,  swinging  their  heavy-lashed 
riding- whips,  tnrowing  their  legs  out  of 
the  stirrups — in  the  easiest,  freest,  wild- 
est fashion,  coming  down  upon  the 
town.  Young,  handsome,  hearty,  daring 
fellows — fellows  who  could  ride  with  a 
Cossack  any  day,  and  fear  little  to  meet 
a  Camanche  with  his  rifle. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Gibson,  the  store- 
keeper and  "  dealer  in  general  merchan- 
dise" over  the  way,  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  spectacles,  putting  up  his  shutters, 
having  made  every  other  an*angement 
for  a  complete  holiday.  And  there  is 
old  Tom  Tucker,  the  blacksmith,  lock- 
ing up  his  forge,  and  bidding  for  a  front 
seat  in  Billy  Bolton's,  the  rich  farmer's, 
four-wheeled  gig,  which  had  just  pulled 
up-to  ask  for  letters  at  the  post-office — 
the  post-master  having  lott  his  eldest 
daughter,  Aloysius  Josephine,  in  charge, 
for  the  day,  of  her  Majesty's  mail.  And 
there  is  Mrs.  Bolton  herself,  who  always 
prefers  riding,  mounted  on  Poll,  (Poll 
that  has  been  on  the  farm  at  Jacob's 
Sugar  Loaf  these  sixteen  years) — the 
jolly  old  lady  all  in  blue  !  Blue  skirt, 
blue  lK>dice,  blue  gloves,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  blue  ribbons  in  her  bon- 
net— the  bonnet  being  a  dusky  white 
beaver  of  capacious  proportions. 

Macduff,  the  baker,  has  a  blue  flag 
flying  from  the  roof  of  his  bakery ;  and 
so  has  the  sexton  of  the  Established 
Church,  for  young  Mr.  WagstafT  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  oi  the  church- 
wardens ;  and  so  has  Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn, 
the  Temperance  lecturer,  who,  on  Sun- 
day evenmg  last,  delivered  a  most  touch- 
ing discourse  in  the  vestry,  concern- 
ing the  three  missionaries  "that  were 
baked,"  she  said,  **  early  last  spring  by 
the  'eathens  of  the  Vegee  hilanas." 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn  is  a  widow  (a  widow 
these  three  months  only),  but,  neverthe- 
less, remains  true  to  the  principles  of 
her  ever-to-be-lamented  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  husband,  whose  principles 
were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Wag- 
staff— Mr.  Wagstaff  having  employed 
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Mr.  Athanasius  Bunn  as  shoemaker  up- 
wards of  six  years. 

But  the  Wagstaff  party  has  not  entire 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage, nor  does  the  Wagstfiff  color  pre- 
vail to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  street  (the 
only  street  in  the  village)  the  Grifl^ 
party  musters  pretty  strong.  There  is 
Mr.  Clipper,  the  tomb-stone  cutter,  for 
instance,  out  in  his  chaise-cart  these  two 
hours,  with  his  wife,  and  daughter,  and 
two  sons.  Mr.  Clipper  being  the  great 
organ  of  the  Griffin  party  in  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  a  radius 
of  two  miles,  the  rest  of  the  party  wait 
for  him  to  move  on  before  they  think 
of  it  themselves. 

There  is  Chester,  the  carrier,  who 
wears  cross-belts  of  red,  and  green,  and 
yellow,  the  colors  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
government  candidate,  and  in  front  of 
his  hat,  just  over  the  crape,  (he's  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,)  displays  an 
enormous  cockade  of  the  like  complexi- 
ons. The  disconsolate  but  patriotic 
Chester  has  made  up  his  mind  to  walk, 
for  his  best  horse  is  lame  since  his  last 
trip  from  Launceston,  and  the  other 
wants  shoeing,  and  old  Tom  Tucker, 
who  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business, 
has  sworn  not  to  drive  a  nail  for  liim  till 
the  election  is  over,  and  Wagstaff  re- 
turned. Chester,  though  no  speaker, 
is  of  vast  service  to  his  party.  His 
accomplishments,  as  a  long-established 
ornament  of  tiie  ring  and  cock-pit,  are 
universally  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
the  public  attribute  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  England  to  an  injudicious 
exhibition  of  the  same,  some  time  during 
the  Reform-bill  agitation. 

In  one  important  element,  however, 
the  government  party  is  miserably  de- 
ficient. It  wants  music.  Wagstaff* s 
committee  has  bought  up  every  piu*- 
chasable  musician  in  the  district,  be- 
sides sending  to  Hobart  Town  for  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia,  who,  in  marine 
blue  jackets  turned  up  with  yellow,  are 
destined  presently  to  occupy,  in  full 
force  and  blast,  the  roof  and  back  seats 
of  the  great  red  coach. 

It  is  a  grievous  drawback  for  Griffin. 
Under  the  British  Constitution,  a  band 
of  music  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
a  parliamentary  election.  The  nomina- 
tion is  dull  without  it;  the  contest  ill 
sustained ;  success  impossible.  The 
brightest  lights  of  the  IBritish  polling- 


booths  and  hustings  have  laid  it  down, 
that  the  chances  of  election  are  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  the  party  commanding  the 
biggest  drum. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  bo  easy  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  eminent 
advantages  which,  on  such  occasions,  a 
ban4  of  music  possesses,  and  the  innu- 
merable services,  in  various  ways,  it  is 
competent  to  render.  The  instruments 
themselves  are  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  force  of  enlightened  opinion  on  either 
side,  and,  if  skillfully  employed,  will  be 
sure  to  elicit  many  notes,  and  otherwise 
produce  very  striking  effects,  far  beyond 
their  usual  compass  and  attainment. 
Wo  have  seen  an  able  and  judicious 
drummer,  somewhere  in  the  soutii  of  • 
Ireland,  beat  time  effectively  with  the 
left  drum-stick,  whilst  with  the  right  lie 
crushed  the  white  hat  and  bewildered 
the  brains  of  a  portiy  collector  of  the 
port.  A  bassoon,  tightly  grasped,  is 
effective  in  a  charge.  The  cymbals  are 
speedily  convertible  into  shields.  Whilst 
a  glance  at  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  Pickwick  Papers  convinces  us, 
that  a  good  tenor  trombone,  pumped 
by  a  strong  hand,  is  most  effective  in 
opening  a  passage  or  driving  back  a 
crowd. 

With  other  elements  of  success,  how- 
over,  the  Griffin  party  were  well  sup- 
plied. The  district  Constable  was  com- 
mitted in  their  favor.  TIm)  night  before, 
he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  arrested 
and  locked  up  three  of  Mr.  Wagstaffs 
voters,  insisting  they  were  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  record- 
ing that  opinion  in  the  fatal  book,  which, 
like  the  gates  of  the  doleful  region,  lay 
open  day  and  night  for  all  such  entries. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  whole  power  of  the  law  to  bear 
affainst  the  interests  of  the  blue  cock- 
ade. Many,  therefore,  whose  past  ca- 
reers peculiarly  exposed  them  to  his 
influence,  were  less  enthusiastic  in  be- 
half of  the  blue  cockade  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  some 
were  known  to  compromise  their  princi- 
ples and  cheer  against  their  convictions 
when  he  was  present  or  his  approach 
announced. 

Besides  this  formidable  gentleman,  the 
Griffins  had  secured  the  vote  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  hospital  and  prison, 
and  had  also  secured  the  vote  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Episcopalian  chaplain 
attached  to  the  same  institutions. 
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Tho  Medical  Superintendent  was  a 
scholar,  kept  a  gig,  spoke  precisely,  and 
had  dancea  at  the  Goverument  House 
on  three  successive  anniversaries  of  her 
Majesty's  birth-day.  In  politics,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mr.  Canning,  in  religion,  a 
staunch  Romanist,  in  uteraturc,  a  strict 
copyist  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  was  a  model 
of  moderation,  morality,  and  good  taste. 
Republicanism  he  abhorred.  On  the 
floor  of  his  hospital,  he  would  have 
waved  his  last  crutch,  and  have  died 
in  bandages  and  blankets,  protesting 
against  me  pernicious  institutions  of 
junerica.  Delivered  into  his  charge, 
with  power  to  treat  them  as  he  thought 
fit,  Cobbett,  and  Hunt,  and  other  Radi- 
cals of  tliat  stamp,  would  have  met  with 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  or  Maroncelli  at  Spielberg. 
Raspail,  Ledru  Rollin,  Kinkcl,  and  all 
the  more  rapid  progressionists  of  the 
revolutionary  school,  would  have  appro- 
priately incurred  a  speedier  fatality. 
Their  mortal  remains  would  have  been, 
in  a  few  days,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Given  tho  colony  to 
govern,  this  exemplary  gentleman  would 
have  eclipsed  the  austere  splendors  of 
Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay,  and  have 
left  to  Mr.  Carlyle  another  instance  of 
immutable  severity  to  canonize. 

As  it  was,  his  sphere  and  powers  were 
unfortunately  limited.  Ilis  subjects 
were,  for  the  <nost  part,  crippled ;  and 
his  disposable  force,  for  carrying  out 
his  ideas  of  government,  reduced  to 
three  watchmen,  a  matron,  and  a  mes- 
senger. 

liis  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  (tho 
Douay  version)  was  profound,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers  no  less  pro- 
found. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  had  tho  Pusey- 
ite  tracts  all  by  heart.  In  controversy 
his  efforts  were  incessant.  Not  a  Bible 
Meeting  ever  started  in  the  colony,  but 
the  worthy  doctor,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, followed  on  the  track.  A  dozen 
letters,  pointed  and  barbed  with  the 
deadliest  texts,  tough  with  passages  from 
Jerome  and  Tertullian,  winged  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Templar,  went  whizzing  after 
the  Chairman,  and  every  other  speaker 
on  the  occasion,  through  tho  columns 
(the  gratuitous  shooting-galleries)  of 
some  highly  independent  journal.  On 
Sundays,  ho  walked  to  mass,  at  the  head 
of  his  numerous  family,  with  an  illumi- 
nated volume  of  hymns  and  meditations, 
bound  in  brass  and  brown  velvet,  in 


one  hand,  and  a  black  walking-stick, 
embellished  with  tho  head  of  St.  Dun- 
stau,  of  Durham,  in  ivory,  in  the  other. 
The  Griffins  had  just  reason  to  hail  his 
accession  to  their  ranks  with  the  loudest 
canticles  of  lov. 

The  Chaplain  was  a  man  of  a  differ- 
ent typo.  The  Doctor  was  thin — the 
Chaplain  was  fat.  The  Doctor  was 
pale — the  Chaplain  was  red ;  the  Doc- 
tor above  the  middle  hight — the  Chap- 
lain five  inches  below  it.  Physic  and 
poison,  consumption  and  cholera,  the 
chill  of  the  windmg-sheet,  the  constraint 
of  the  coffin — all  were  expressed  in  the 
former.  Brown  stout  and  beef,  pro- 
digious good  health,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  English  summer,  aU  the  choicest 
things  (together  with  the  powerful  fra- 
grance) of  the  English  larder — all  were 
blended  in  the  latter.  With  divinity  he 
was  Httlo  troubled ;  still  less  with  general 
literature;  incomparably  less  with  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts.  He  had  the  care 
of  a  motley  flock,  and  he  tended  the 
lambs,  and  the  ewes,  and  the  wethers, 
with  the  easy  punctuality  with  which 
the  dull  shepherds  in  the  Bush  watched 
over  the  sheep  of  a  less  celestial  pastu- 
rage. 

In  early  life  he  had  broken  his  left 
leg — it  had  never  been  properly  set — 
hence  his  walk  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
His  salary  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
pony  phajton ;  enabled  him,  moreover, 
to  keep  a  horse,  a  hvery  servant,  a 
coach-house  and  stable.  The  phaeton 
was  purchased  at  auction,  and  though 
very  old  and  rusty,  was  sure  and  ser- 
viceable. It  was  a  double  gig,  fitted  up 
with  a  seat  for  two  before,  a  seat  for 
two  behind,  four  wheels,  and  two  pair 
of  springs.  Before  the  Chaplain  bought 
it,  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
owned  it.  For  several  years,  the  Baro- 
net had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat department  of  the  colony,  and 
having  yearned  at  length  for  tho  white 
cliffs  of  his  native  land,  had  broken  up 
his  colonial  household,  and  left  his  fur- 
niture and  other  chattels  to  be  disposed 
of  by  auction.  On  the  back  panel  of  tho 
phaeton  he  left  the  heraldic  Red  Hand 
of  his  Order  flaming  out  through  cracks 
and  wrinkles.  The  Chaplain  did  not 
disturb  it.  He  had  an  idea  it  made  him 
a  Bishop. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election,  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  red  coach 
turned  out  of  the  yard  of  the  Scotch 
Thistle^  the  Chaplain  turned  the  comer 
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of  the  main  street  in  liis  phaeton,  with 
his  white  horse  before,  and  Tim,  his 
livery  servant  (a  robber  from  Ceylon),  in 
top-boots,  drab  coat,  bulged  hat  and 
cockade,  behind  him.  The  white  horse 
(he  had  a  black  tip  to  one  ear,  and  a 
broad  yellow  patch  on  the  right  flank, 
as  if  from  a  burn)  was  covered  with 
ribbons,  special  favors  from  Mr.  Griffin 
himself.  Ilis  head  was  an  undistin- 
ffuishable  bower  of  ribbons.  The  horse, 
in  fact,  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
head,  and  an  entire  milliner's  shop  was 
exuding  from  his  throat.  The  Chap- 
lain was  embossed  in  ribbons;  his 
whip  bound  round  with  ribbons;  the 
splash-board  of  the  gig  festooned  in 
Ukc  manner.  As  for  the  livery  servant! 
He  was  a  perfect  triimiph  of.  decorative 
ai;t. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  to  pass 
the  Scotch  TIdstU.  He  did  so  rapidly, 
and  through  a  storm  of  indignation. 

**  There  goes  the  Bishop  !**  shouted 
the  coffin-maker. 

"Hurrah  for  Church  and  State!" 
cried  the  post-master. 

**How  do  you  soil  the  ribbons?" 
roared  the  barber. 

Tremendous  cheers  follow  these  ex- 
clamations, in  the  midst  of  which  three 
dogs  assail  the  white  horse  and  phaeton, 
and  a  large  cauliflower  hits  the  livery 
servant  between  the  shoulders.  The 
Chaplain  reserves  his  resentment  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  Ho  con- 
tinues his  journey  without  stopping — 
flourishes  the  whip — cries  out  "  hurry 
on,  liob," — whips  6ob  smartly — ^blushes 
and  perspires  furiously,  and,  without 
looking  behind  to  see  if  the  robber  from 
Ceylon  is  safe,  rattles  down  the  street 
amid  the  waving  of  hostile  blue  banners, 
and  the  boating  of  drums,  and  the  most 
opprobrious  outcries;  and  a  squall  of 
cauliflowers,  turnips,  deceased  cats,  and 
other  ignoble  missives.  Greatly  dis- 
turbed in  mind  and  body,  he  arrives  at 
Griffin's  head-quarters  ; — the  decorated 
robber  from  Ceylon,  doubled  up,  half 
dead,  behind. 

The  Medical  Superintendent,  more 
provident  than  the  Chaplain,  evades  the 
main  street  by  a  circuitous  route  of  half 
a  mile;  coming  upon  the  ground  the 
same  moment  as  his  dearly-beloved 
brother,  but  in  a  far  more  stylish  turn- 
out, and  a  serener  condition  of  mind 
and  shirt-collar.  The  Griffins  receive 
him  with  loud  cheers.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  cheers  with  a  sedate  bow  and 


a  painful  smile.  The  Clergyman  is  too 
bewildered  to  return  the  compliments 
intended  for  him. 

Some  few  other  distinguished  people 
having  joined  them,  the  friends  of  the 
Government  candidate,  after  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  disorder,  fell  into 
column,  and,  headed  by  the  Medical 
Superintendent  and  Chaplain  in  their 
respective  gigs,  proceeded  to  Campbell 
Town,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  ^^ch 
place  the  election  was  authorized, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  take  place. 
In  the  absence  of  instrumental  music, 
they  enlivened  themselves  with  copioas 
whistling  and  shouting — RuU  Britannia 
and  Nix  my  Dolly  bemg  the  anthems  in 
which  they  most  joyously  indulged. 

In  the  meanwhile,  young  WagstafTs 
party  had  been  mustering  fresh  forces. 
The  red  coach  had  turned  out,  with  six 
grey  horses,  in  front  of  the  Scotch  Tto- 
Ue,  The  Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia  had 
taken  their  seats.  The  most  stirring 
airs  had  already  roused  to  the  highest 
point  of  exultation  the  adherents  of  the 
olue  cockade.  Bill  Cooper,  the  carpen- 
ter, had  completed  the  banner  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work,  near  the  pump  in 
the  stable-yard ;  and  with  the  inspiring 
intimation  on  it,  that  as  Alexander  con- 
ouercd  so  should  Wagstaff,  it  now 
napped  in  the  light  breeze,  borne  by  a 
brawny  bullock-driver  ftt)m  Mona  Vale, 
amid  **the  fluttering  of  Kndred  devices 
and  the  cheers  of  thousands."  Sb,  at 
all  events,  the  Campbell  Town  corre- 
spondent of  the  Launceston  Wallaby 
stated  in  his  letter  three  days  after  the 
election. 

The  candidate  himself,  however,  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  whilst  they  waited 
his  arrival,  the  susceptible  multitude  took 
note  of  every  new  comer,  and  hailed  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  the 
popularity  ho  enjoyed,  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, or  the  amount  of  services  which, 
in  a  pecuniary  or  any  other  form,  he  was 
likely  to  render.  The  very  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Ellinthorpe  Hall  (who  had 
subscribed  £100  to  the  election  fond, 
and  had  promised  £50  mere  in  case  it 
were  necessary)  was  vehemently  greeted 
as  he  jogged  in  upon  the  ground  astride 
of  his  bay  pony,  and  stripped  his  bald 
head  to  salute  the  bcmner  of  the  League. 
There  was  gre^t  applause,  too,  when 
Mr.  Mackelwhito,  the  influential  Scotch 
farmer,  drove  in ;  and  there  was  loud 
and  long-continued  cheering  when  Cap- 
tain Skelton,   formeriy  of  the   barque 
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Willtam  of  Normandyn  and  now  the 
owner  of  30,000  sheep  and  Skellon 
Castle,  daahed  up  in  his  open  barouche 
and  four. 

But  the  applause  which  welcomed 
these  gentlemen  was  nothing  to  that 
which  broke  ont,  and  rang  a^ain  and 
again,  and  over  and  over,  wnen  Dr. 
McGuillicuddy,  the  ould  Irish  doctor, 
spurred  across  the  bridge,  mounted  on 
his  famous  race  horse.  Garibaldi,  and 
drew  up,  with  magnificent  fuss,  close 
beside  the  big  red  coach ; — Garibaldi 
proudly  fretting  and  foaming,  and  the 
McGuillicuddy  himself  gasping  '  vio- 
lently to  get  out  a  cheer. 

This  doctor  (the  reverse  of  the 
other  doctor)  was  an  immense  favorite. 
True,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  honor 
of  his  native  land ;  overflowing  ever 
with  the  eloquence  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  the  exhaastless  fountain ;  retain- 
ing, in  its  full  force  and  flexibility,  the 
mellifluous  brogue,  which,  even  in  the 
din  of  war,  has  won  the  heart  of  stem 
old  soldiers,  and  bade  them,  in  more 
peaceful  campaigns,  turn  in  winning 
gratitude  to  the  people  whose  peculiar 
privilege  it  is ;  full  of  genial,  generous, 
rollicking,  headlong  fun;  an  enthusi- 
astic Catholic,  over  prompt  to  resent 
the  slightest  insult  flung  against  the 
religion  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Saint 
Bridget — if  need  be,  to  fight  a  dozen 
duels  on  their  account,  and,  like  Gal- 
lagher, the  devout  ventriloquist,  to 
bless  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
before  he  pulled  the  trigger;  Irish 
in  name,  in  heart,  in  voice ;  Irish  in 
every  mood,  syUable,  and  tense ;  Irish 
from  the  tip  of  the  crown  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  Irish  before  and  Irish  be- 
hind, the  doctor  was  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen — their  oracle  and  cham- 
pion. 

He  was  proud  of  his  pedigree.  He 
had  a  map  of  the  McGuillicnddys 
tacked  to  tne  door  of  his  dispensary ; 
and  the  silver  drinking  cup  of  his 
grandfather  stood,  full  of  dust  and  cob- 
webs, amongst  the  graduated  glasses 
and  compoimding  mortars  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. His  library  was  small,  but 
contained  "the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  **  Walker  on  Irish  Costume," 
**  O'Connor's  Dissertations,"  and  a 
mildewed  edition  of  "the  Cambrensos 
Evcrsus."  After  dinner  he  loved  to' 
recount  the  glories  of  the  ancient  days, 
when  the  white-robed  bards  were  in  rull 
play,  and  the  red  deer  were  plentiful,      as 


and  the  veils  of  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  Findalve  were  bound  with  a  golden 
bodkin,  and  the  princes  of  Ulster  ap- 
peared at  the  English  court  with  their 
Galloglachs,  bareheaded,  armed  with 
hatchets,  and  in  yellow  surplices  dyed 
with  saffron. 

The  calls  on  his  professional  services 
being  few,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  growing  of  wheat,  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  the  business  of  the  race- 
course. Not  a  kangaroo-hunt  took 
place  within  miles  of  him  but  Juiii«\s 
McGuillicuddy  was  there,  in  his  rod 
coat,  doeskin  breeches,  blue  bird's-eye 
cravat,  and  top  boots.  Foremost  in 
the  field,  nothing  failed  him,  nothing 
scared  him.  No  scrub  too  close ;  no 
ground  too  broken ;  no  fence  any  way 
too  trying;  he  dashed  through  the 
worst,  tore  through  wattle-trees,  and 
rocks,  and  swamps, — cleared  every- 
thing before  him — left  everything  be- 
hind him — and  what  his  horse  baulked 
at  he  did  himself. 

On  the  race-course  he  was  not  quite 
so  successful,  though  fully  as  adven- 
turous. In  six  years  he  won  but  one 
race.  The  year  before  this  election,  he 
had  entered  a  favorite  horse  for  the 
Governor's  Cup,  at  Green  Ponds  (the 
doctor,  by-the-by,  had  called  this  horse 
after  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole,  a  deceased 
archbishop  of  Dublin) ;  had  trained 
him  at  great  expense ;  staked  consider- 
able sums  upon  him,  and,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  winning,  had  speculated 
deeply  in  poultry  and  tulip  roots.  Tho 
heavenly  horse,  however,  broke  down, 
and  the  doctor,  who  was  a  staunch 
O'Connellite,  peremptorily  changed  his 
name,  in  derision  and  disgust,  to  that 
of  Young  Ireland. 

Young  Wagstaff,  the  popular  candi- 
date, was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Wagstaff,  Esq.,  of  Mona  Vale.  The 
old  gentleman  hailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  had  been  bom  there ;  had  real- 
ized a  handsome  fortune  there,  or 
thereabouts,  by  privateorine  in  the  Na- 
poleonic war,  (his  political  opponents 
averred  it  was  by  the  basest  smug- 
gling) and  having  emigrated,  shortly 
after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  had  purchased  a  vast 
tract  of  land  along  the  Macouarie  river, 
two  miles  above  the  town  ot  Ross — ^the 
busy  scene  of  this  day's  great  proceed- 
ings. On  this  property  he  had  built 
a  commodious  house,  popularly  known 

Wagstaff 's  Warehouse ;  and  on  the 
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ezt]:emo  point  of  a  high,  beautifully- 
wooded  hdl  behind  it,  ho  had  built  a  tall, 
round  tower,  in  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  be  buried,  and  which  the  public 
alluded  to  invariably  as  Wagstaff's 
Lookout. 

Ho  was  a  man  of  few  words,  few 
ideas,  but  great  muscular  action.  A 
severe  blow  from  a  cutlass  had  left, 
across  his  left  temple,  an  indisputable 
token  of  his  early  difficulties  and  pur- 
Buits.  His  friends  spoke  of  it  with 
levity  as  his  letter  of  marque.  Brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  much  rude  fellow- 
ship, and  having  had  few  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  graces  of  social  life, 
his  wealth  was  to  him  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  otherwise.  Ho  was  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

Ho  bought  carriages,  and  hammer- 
cloths,  and  silver-plated  harness ;  gold 
hat-bands,  yellow  velvet  knee-breeches, 
white  stockings,  plated  buckles,  cravats, 
pomatum,  and  powder  for  his  footmen, 
butlers,  and  coachmen ;  he  bought  din- 
ner services,  which  it  was  a  feast  in 
itself  to  look  at ;  tea-urns  and  tea-pots, 
egg-spoons,  fruit-knives,  fish  and  soup- 
ladles — any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  a  sumptuous  testimonial  to  the 
greatest  benefactor  the  world  ever  saw ; 
no  had  his  carpeting  and  furniture  de- 
signed from  the  bath-rooms  (so  the 
upholsterer  persuaded  him)  of  Louis 
Quatorze ;  he  had  the  walls  paneled 
and  frescoed  in  imitation  of  the  Villa 
Pamfili,  (so  the  painter  and  glazier,  a 
profound  sycophant,  convinced  him) 
and,  to  crown  all,  as  he  never  could 
discover  what  crest,  motto,  or  other 
heraldic  device  specially  belonged  to 
his  family,  adopted  that  of  his  native 
land.  Hence  it  was,  that  on  the  handles 
of  his  knives  and  forks,  his  soup- 
tureens,  hammer-cloths,  livery  buttons, 
bed  linen,  table  cloths,  and  family 
Bibles,  the  Three  Legs  of  Man  figured 
away  as  Wagstaff  *s  coat-of-arms. 

People  laughed  at  him,  to  be  sure ; 
and,  reverentially,  thought  no  more  of 
his  grandeur  than  they  did  of  her 
Majesty's  mail  coach,  with  all  its  crim- 
son blazonry,  post-office  authority,  and 
music.  He  was  rich,  and  the  Golden 
Calf,  even  with  a  chosen  generation, 
was  an  object  of  adoration.  Devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches — de- 
voted to  sub-soiling,  thorough  draining, 
fencing,  sheep-washing,  tobacco-raising, 
and  stall-feeding — ^he  employed  a  multi- 
tude of  hands,  and  so  secured  the  in- 


terest and  sympathies  of  the  laboring 
population.  He  gave  large  dinner-par- 
ties. He  gave  balls  and  pic-nics.  He 
occasionally  ventured  on  private  tlie- 
atricals.  Thus  he  secured  tno  favorable 
consideration  of  all  the  genteel  or  pre- 
tentious people  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  consideration  of  all  who  were  xm- 
able  to  compete  with  him  in  the  splendid 

S refusion  of  his  entertainments,  and 
erived  from  his  patronage  (from  the 
fact  of  their  being  mvited,  from  time  to 
time,  to  his  festivities)  the  reputation 
of  being  highly  respectable  and  thriv- 
ing. 

Thus  strengthened,  old  Wagstaff  de- 
termined that  the  Legs  of  Man  should 
move  another  step  up  the  social  ladder. 
Political  events  favpred  the  experiment. 
The  colony  had  just  rec<»ived  a  new 
constitution.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, regulating  tho  franchise,  etc., 
the  colonists  oi  Van  Diemen's  Land 
were  empowered  to  elect  a  CTven  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  a  Legislative 
Assembly ;  which  Assembly  were  to 
pass  whatever  laws  they  deemed  fit  for 
the  improvement  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  government  of  tlie  country.  These 
laws  were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly  were  to  consist 
of  members  chosen  by  the  popular  vote : 
the  other  third  of  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  local  vico-rcgal  Executive. 
Heretofore,  tlie  laws  immediately  af- 
fecting the  colony  had  been  made  by  a 
council  nominated  solely  by  the  Crown. 
A  crisis  had  arrived.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  it.  The  world  stood 
still  to  watch  it.  So  the  orators  and 
editors  of  the  young  colony  declared. 
Tho  ambition,  the  patriotism,  tho  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  free  colonies  had 
now  an  opportunity  for  development ; 
and  men,  who,  for  various  reasons, 
had  declined  the  privileges  with  which 
the  colonial  government  had  pre- 
viously offered  to  invest  them,  now 
came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  soliciting 
those  same  privileges  from  the  new 
power — ^the  electoral  body  which  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  amid  the 
loudest  babble  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
had  called  forth.  Even  now,  trained,  as 
they  had  been,  in  the  austere  school  of 
mere  Red  Tape  officialism ;  trained,  as 
they  had  been,  to  look  exclusively  to 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown  for  every 
assistance,  favor,  and  advantage,  a 
healthy  spirit  had  broken  out  among 
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the  principal  men  of  the  colony,  and, 
with  thorough  earnestness  and  enthnsi- 
asm,  many  of  them,  as  has  heen  said, 
aspired  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  where  they  had,  in  times  past, 
with  contemptuous  indiflFerence  or  posi- 
tive hostility,  refused  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Crown.  That  which 
the  popular  vote  would  give  them,  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  higher  and  nobler 
ord(»r  of  representation.  It  would  be 
the  measure  and  expression  of  their 
social  influence  ;  the  good  opinion  in 
which  they  were  held;  the  position, 
weight,  and  power,  which  openly, 
amongst  their  neighbors,  their  mends 
and  foes,  they  had  fought  for  and 
acquired.  The  representative  aspect 
given  to  them  by  the  Crown,  or  rather 
the  second-rate  subordinates  of  the 
Cro^vn,  might  give  the  measure  only 
of  their  obsequiousness  and  gentility. 

Besides,  there  was  now  a  grave  ques- 
tion pending  between  the  free  colonists 
and  tlie  servants  of  the  Crown.  The 
latter  were  obstinately  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  convictism  in  the  colony ; 
were  obstinately  in  favor  of  the  colony 
still  being,  and  for  years  continuing  to 
be,  the  depository  of  the  crime  which 
tlie  ermined  authorities  at  home  had 
shipped  off,  or  might  find  it,  here- 
after, expedient  and  wholesome  to  ex- 
port. Their  salaries,  in  truth,  depended 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  curse.  Their 
stipend  was  in  a  dunghill.  The  same  flood 
that  would  wash  away  the  foul  garbage, 
would  leave  them  without  a  penny. 
Hence  we  have  seen  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, in  his  gig  and  grim  inflexi- 
bility, devoting  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Griffin ;  whilst  his  dearly-beloved 
brother,  the  disabled  chaplain  of  the 
Government  hospital  and  prison,  dis- 
guised himself,  and  his  old  horse  and 
equipage,  in  the  cockades  and  sashes  of 
that  gentleman. 

To  this  system — to  this  forced  im- 
portation ot  idleness,  mischief,  and 
wickedness  into  a  fair  island,  which  Na- 
ture had  made  so  inviting  to  all  that  was 
active,  manly,  most  excellent  and  bene- 
ficient,  and  which  latter  would  have 
flowed  in  spontaneously  but  for  the 
coerced  intrusion  of  the  former — the 
free  colonists  were  vehemently  opposed. 
Against  it  they  had  been  at  war  up- 
wards of  ten  years ;  against  it  they  had 
petitioned  and  protested;  against  it 
they  had  held  meetings  all  over  the 
country;    eaten   innumerable  dinners; 


drunk  incalculable  toasts;  against  it 
they  had  signed  pledges,  binding  them- 
selves solemnly  to  the  disuse  of  convict 
servants;    and,   in   the   spirit  of   this 

Eledse,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
reak  off  all  social  and  private  inter 
course  with  the  Government  officials, 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  down  to 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  who  had 
declared  themselves,  or  were  known  or 
suspected  to  be,  the  friends  of  Trans- 
portation ;  against  it,  last  of  all,  they 
nad  organized  themselves  into  a  formi- 
dable League — a  League  embracing  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia,  in  Australia  Proper 
— which  League  was  designed  and  sworn 
to  resist,  by  every  possible  constitutional 
means,  the  introduction  and  settlement 
of  fresh  convicts  in  the  country. 

To  give  efficacy  to  this  League  a 
treasury  of  £50,000,  two  local  secre- 
taiyships,  and  a  parliamentary  agency 
had  been  established;  whilst  a  flag — 
five  stars  on  a  blue  field — had  been 
adopted  as  the  popular  type  of  the 
confederacy.  It  was  this  flag  which 
now  floated  from  tlie  roof  of  the  big  red 
coach  in  front  of  the  old  Scotch  Thistle, 
And  this,  the  first  election  for  members 
to  serve  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  colony,  was  too  important  an  occa- 
sion for  the  members  of  the  League  to 
contemplate  without  a  demonstration  of 
their  force  and  a  contest  for  supremacy. 

Consequently,  in  every  district,  em- 
powered to  return  a  representative  to 
the  Assembly,  a  member  of  the  League 
had  published  an  address,  pledging  him- 
self against  the  Government,  and,  for  the  ' 
honor  and  happiness  and  good  name  of 
the  colony — their  adopted  country — 
calling  on  the  constituency  to  elect  him. 
In  most  instances,  a  candidate  on  the 
Government  side,  also,  appeared.  The 
fnends  of  the  former  were  called.  Aboli- 
tionists ;  the  friends  of  the  latter,  Pol- 
lutionists.  In  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  two  parties  so  rancorously  meet  and 
so  desperately  fight,  as  in  this  of  the 
Campbell  Town  election.  The  League 
had  put  forward  its  best  man.  The 
Government  had  done  the  same. 

Campbell  Town,  (in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  though  a  very  small  town  when 
compared  with  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin, 
or  Brussels,  or  Madison  in  Indiana,  is 
important  enough  considering  the  size 
and  interests  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  is  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  island,  Hobart  Town,  the  seat  of 
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Gk)vemmontv  being  the  first ;  Launoes- 
ton,  the  northern  port,  being  the 
second;  Oatlnnds,  the  capital  of  the 
Midland  districts,  ranking  as  the  third. 
Pridden's  "Australia,"  or  West's  "Tas- 
mania," explains  all  this. 

The  town  consists  of  one  entire 
flourishing  street,  and  three  broken  and 
very  languid  ones.  The  former  is  orna- 
mented with  three  hotels,  two  butcher 
shops,  several  tailors'  and  milliners' 
establishments,  half  a  dozen  private 
residences  (the  doctor,  the  principal 
lawyer,  a  Parisian  daguerreo typist  and 
professor  of  languages,  a  widow  from 
Wales,  along  with  a  retired  color  ser- 
geant and  a  Baptist  preacher,  inhabit 
tiiem),  and,  last  of  all,  the  Episcopalian 
church,  in  a  green  field,  speckled  with 
white  headstones  and  tombstones,  hem- 
med in  with  a  frail  fence  of  the  native 
oak  and  gum  tree.  The  Police  office 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets. 
It  is  the  vital  institution  of  the  place. 
Without  it,  Campbell  Town  would  ex- 
pire. 

The  principal  hotel  is  kept  by  an 
Irish  widow.  She  is  broad,  mature 
and  spriglitly.  She  has  radiant  round 
cheeks,  black  eye- brows,  finely  pencil- 
ed, the  snowiest  teeth,  a  mighty  arm, 
a  noble  waist  and  a  ponderous  foot. 
She  prides  herself  on  liaving  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  the  country. 

"Sure,"  she  says,  "the  Governor 
stops  here,  and  the  Members  of  council, 
and  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  and  that's 
what  Mrs.  Morrison,  above  at  the  Blue 
Bear,  can't  say." 

*  The  widow's  name  is  Kearney.  She 
left  her  native  town  of  Prosperous, 
county  Kildare*,  Ireland,  fifteen  years 
ago,  and,  with  much  composure,  buried 
her  husband  two  years  ago  last  June. 
She  has  been  busy  for  the  last  six 
months,  superintending  the  completion 
of  a  monument,  destined  to  make  Known 
to  an  ignorant  and  heedless  public  the 
countless  virtues  he  possessed.  The 
monument  is  composed  of  green  and 
gray  marble.  It  represents  an  ancient 
shield,  has  the  name  of  James  Kearney 
in  the  centre,  and  the  consolatory  ejacu- 
lation of 

"  Erin  go  bragh  I" 

in  gilt  letters  at  top. 

Mrs.  Kearney  is  a  patriot.  She  tells 
everybody  she  was  bom  in  Prosperous, 
and  boasts,  with  swelling  heart,  that 
Prosperous   was  the  place  where  the 


"boys"  burned  the  barracks  over  the 
heads  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  in  '96. 
She  wears  a  profusion  of  green  silk  and 
satin,  going  to  mass  every  Sunday; 
has  likenesses  of  Brian  Boru,  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  Father  Tom  Maguire,  in 
her  principal  parlor;  and  entertains 
several  friends  (including  the  priest) 
at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  on  Patrick's 
day.  This  feeling  decides  her  course 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  sides 
with  Gnmn  and  the  Government,  just 
for  the  sake,  she  says,  of  the  green 
they  have  mixed  up  with  the  red 
and  yellow.  A  large  flag,  in  which 
those  colors  have  been  set  forth, 
swings  from  the  middle  window  of  the 
second  floor,  whilst  the  widow's  cap  is 
enlivened  with  delicate  little  tricolor 
ribbons,  corresponding  with  the  flag. 
Some  people  hint  it  is  because  the 
Governor  stops  there,  that  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney avows  herself  a  Griffin.  But  Mrs. 
Kearney  repels  the  imputation;  and 
those  who  know  her  best  receive  it  with 
a  smile.  That  she  is  not  actuated  by 
base  considerations,  the  fact  of  her 
being  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  con- 
test should  be  a  sufficient  e>'idence. 
Five  panes  of  glass,  broken  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  her  ftont  door,  defaced  with 
contemptuous  inscriptions,  in  chalk  and 
charcoal,  bear  witness  to  the  brave  dis- 
interestedness of  her  conduct.  But 
some  people  hint,  again,  that  the  popu- 
lar side  is  not,  after  all,  the  paying  side ; 
and  that  the  Government  party,  small 
as  it  is,  rims  up  a  larger  bill  at  Mrs. 
Kearney's,  in  tSio  course  of  the  year, 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  Great  Public 
would  have  the  means  or  the  disposition 
to  do  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  But 
it  is  thus  that,  in  every  age,  in  every 
clime,  the  noblest  sacrifices  are  explain- 
ed away,  and  virtue  here  below,  fails  to 
reap  its  due  reward. 

The  hotel,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  is  kept  by  a  gentleman,  one  time 
a  burgher  of  Liverpool.  Some  difficul- 
ties, however,  of  a  trivial  nature,  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  an  enlightened 
jury  of  his  countrymen ;  to  which  cir- 
cumstance his  residence  in  the  fairest 
island  of  the  South  Pacific  is  somewhat 
logically  ascribed.  The  fact  is,  in  a  be- 
wildered moment,  he  had  the  infelicity 
to  mistake  an  old  Colonel's  boots  for 
his  own,  and  never  having  discovered 
the  mistake  untU  a  certain  very  grave 
functionary  in  blue  awoke  him  one 
morning  m>m    the    delusion,  he  was 
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indicted  for  an  illegal  appropriation 
of  goods,  to  which  it  appeared  he  could 
lay  no  reasonable  claim.  His  name  is 
Englebert.  Long  since  emerged  from 
the  discolored  mist  in  which  nis  early 
labors  in  the  colony  were  enveloped,  he 
now  shmes  in  the  genial  light  which 
encompasses  ever  and  pervades  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
traveler.  He  has  spanned  his  door- 
way with  an  efful^nt  Rainbow,  and, 
under  that  arch  ot  promise,  he  looks 
complacently  on  the  fast  subsidinfl^ 
waters  of  his  affliction,  and,  far  off 
ahead,  beholds  the  gladsome  peaks  of 
a  new  creation,  tipped  with  gold,  jut- 
ting up  and  glittering  in  the  recovered 
sunshine.  He  is  a  refonned  man,  is 
Englebert.  And  of  such  a  one  as  he, 
whose  penitence,  the  gentlest,  noblest 
Teacher  of  the  world  has  said,  **  the 
Angels  weep  with  joy  to  celebrate,"  it 
is  not  altogether  too  profane  for  us 
thus  to  speak.  Not  even  tliough  tliis 
paper  gives  but  the  lighter  impressions 
of  a  scene,  which  to  a  young  community 
was  one  of  no  slight  moment,  and,  with 
all  its  oddities  and  grimaces,  had  much 
sound  worth  and  goodness,  in  hidden 
veins,  branching  out  and  vibrating 
through  it. 

The  Rainbow  was  a  handsome  building 
— had,  at  all  events,  a  handsome  face.  It 
was  built  of  stone — a  light  brown  stone ; 
had  two  fnmt  doors  ;  one  opening  back- 
wards into  the  main  hall  and  office — the 
other,  the  same  way,  into  a  large  room, 
used  occasionally  for  public  meetings, 
public  dinners,  subscription  balls,  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  and  Ethiopian  se- 
renaders.  Outwards,  those  two  doors 
opened  upon  a  stone  platform,  running 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  and 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  street  by 
six  tiers  of  steps.  On  this  platform, 
the  nomination  was  to  take  place. 

The  Returning  Officer,  the  Police 
Magistrate  of  the  District,  had  already 
come  upon  the  ground.  Ho  had  tho 
proclamation  authorizing  the  election, 
under  his  ri^ht  arm,  in  a  brown-paper 
portfolio.  Fidgetty  in  the  quietest  of 
times,  his  restlessness  this  morning 
verged  upon  delirium.    With  short  stac- 


cato steps,  in  a  sparkling  httlo  boot,  he 
beat  up  and  down  the  platform,  pulling 
off  and  putting  on  his  hat,  a  white  one, 
with  very  broad  brim,  turned  up  with 
g^en ;  pulling  his  wig,  a  brown  one, 
with  long  flat  side  curls,  sometimes  in 
the  rear  and  sometimes  by  the  fon^lock  ; 
pulling  up  his  shirt-collar;  tightening 
the  cravat ;  now  buttoning  up  his  coat, 
(a  claret  colored  dress-coat,  with  very 
stiff,  short  tails,)  and  then  ripping  it  all 
up  again ;  by  every  conceivable  opera- 
tion, impetuously  endeavoring  to  ease  the 
irritation,  which  a  keen  consciousness 
of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  acting 
on  a  highly  impressionable  nature,  had 
produced.  Tho  Head  Constabfe  was 
likewise  at  his  post.  His  stout  figure, 
red  face,  gray  hairs,  short  legs,  short 
neck,  glazed  cap,  brass  buttons,  canary- 
colored  walking-stick,  and  capacious 
waistcoat,  (the  pattern  copied  from  a 
draft-board)  were  all  there.  A  strong 
detachment  of  his  force,  in  blue  flan- 
nel shirts  and  black  leather  waist- 
belts,  was  close  at  hand ;  whilst  on  tho 
little  bench,  outside  the  Police  office,  a 
special  messenger,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  writing  liis  name  with  his  bayonet 
in  tlie  brick-dust  before  him,  sat  ready 
to  swing  himself  into  the  saddle  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  speed  awajr  to  the 
neighboring  stations,  to  call  in  remforco- 
ments,  in  case  any  serious  violation  of 
the  peace  took  place.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  Head  Constable  were  ad- 
mirable. It  was  clearly  impossible  that 
any  attempt  to  throw  off  the  crown  of 
England,  and  substitute  the  red  bonnet 
of  Republicanism,  could  that  day  suc- 
ceed. So  strong  was  this  conviction, 
that  quite  a  number  of  ladies  (the  Bap- 
tist preacher's  wife  and  others  equally 
fashionable)  had  taken  up  a  position 
inside  the  church-yard,  right  opposite 
the  platform,  and  were  now,  with  various 
emotions,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
candidates  and  their  respective  forces. 
But  it  was  past  two  o'clock,  past 
poon,  when  they  came  in  sight,  and  as 
the  serious  proceedings  of  the  day  then 
commenced,  and  as  they  continued  to  a 
late  hour  that  evening,  we  must  hold 
them  over  for  a  month. 
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FIFTY-FOUR    UUNDRED    YEARS   AGO. 

EIFTY-four  hundred  years  ago, 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prime, 
Two  lovers  sat  in  a  shady  grove, 
Hand  in  hand,  and  their  taUc  was  love, 
Far  away  in  an  eastern  clime. 

The  hirds  were  singing  overhead 
In  the  rustling  houghs,  whose  checkered  shade 

Through  waving  vino  and  self-made  wreath 

On  the  lovers  fell  who  sat  beneath. 
Beside,  a  sparkling  fountain  played, 

Whose  foaminff  waters  down  the  dell 

In  snowy  whirlpools  rose  and  fell ; 
And  in  the  west  the  summer  sun, 
His  daily  journey  almost  done. 

Was  spying  how  things  went  on  below 
For  the  sim  is  curious,  ^ou  must  know, 
And  he  gazed  with  a  verjr  mquisitive  stare 
On  the  two  fond  lovers  sitting  there. 

**0  Maiden!"  cried  that  ardent  youth, 
"  Never,  oh !  never  doubt  my  truth ; 
Yon  flowing  waters  shall  check  their  course, 
And,  rushing  back,  regain  their  source. 
Before  this  heart,  now  only  thine, 
Shall  worship  at  another  snrine.'* 

•*  And  I,"  said  the  maiden,  **  as  true  shall  prove ; 
The  sun  that  now,  in  the  glowing  west, 
Is  hastening  to  his  nightly  rest. 
Ere  thou  shalt  cease  to  possess  my  love. 
Shall  wheel  his  coursers  and  back  again 
Impel  his  car  over  heaven's  plain." 

The  sun  was  amused  all  this  to  hear 
And  gave  one  look  extremely  queer ; 
Then  pulled  a  bright  cloud  over  his  head 
To  hide  his  laughing,  and  wont  to  bed. 

Another  year  had  now  rolled  by, 
And  the  sun  looked  down  again  from  the  sky ; 
The  sparkling  fountain  met  his  view. 
The  waving  trees  and  wild  vines,  too, 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  waters  flowing. 
The  turf  was  sprihging,  the  roses  blowing. 
But  the  handsome  youth  and  the  maiden  fair — 
Where  could  they  be  ?  for  they  were  not  there. 

The  maiden  was  wedded,  but  not  to  him 

To  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth  before ; 

She  took  old  Dives  with  countless  store 
Of  gems  and  gold,  a  prince  of  the  east, 
With  twenty-five  hundred  camels  at  least ; 

And  the  youth  had  set  his  affSections  on 

A  wealthy  widow  of  Babylon. 
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Alas !  tliat  man  should  bo  so  fickle ! 
Alas !  that  woman  should  bo  so  frail ! 
How  sad  that  Mammon  should  thus  prevail, 

And  vanquish  Lovo !     But  I  never  know 

A  case  of  tho  kind,  nor,  I'm  sure,  did  you ; 
Such  things  are  unknown  in  modem  times 
And  in  our  land;  but  this,  you  know, 
Was  fifty  four  hundred  years  ago 

And  far  away  in  eastern  climes. 


SLAVERY    IN   THE   OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 


MUSSULMAN  slavery  possesses 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  slavery 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  It  may,  in- 
deed, more  correctly,  bo  called  bond- 
ago.  The  slave  is  bound  to  serve  his 
master  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years, 
after  which  he  regains  his  freedom,  and 
a  condition  of  perfect  equality  with  his 
late  owner,  who  may  himself  have  for- 
merly been  a  slave. 

By  Mussulman  holy  law,  or  tho  law 
compiled  from  tho  Koran,  an  individual 
can  become  a  slave  by  birth,  or  by  the 
chances  of  war.  He  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  all  civil  liberty  by  either  of 
these  causes,  and  belongs  wholly  to  his 
master  or  mistress,  whatever  may  bo 
tho  condition,  religion,  or  ago  of  the 
latter.  Thus,  slaves  are  poreons  bom 
of  slaves,  whether  Mussulman  or  not ; 
and  all  enemies  who  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Mussulmans  may  become 
slaves.  Should  the  captured  Christian, 
Jew,  or  Pagan,  embrace  the  Islam  faith, 
he  does  not  by  it  obtain  freedom.  A 
Mussulman  foe,  by  capture,  only  be- 
comes a  prisoner,  and  not  a  slave  ;  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  that  none  of  his 
followers,  bom  of  free  parents,  can  ever 
be  enslaved. 

These  points  in  Mussulman  slavery 
are  mentioned  only  to  show  that  the 
blacks  brought  to  Constantinople  from 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  captured  in  Sou- 
dan or  Nubia,  are  Pagans,  and  that, 
though  they  may  subsequently  become 
Mussulmans,  they  do  not,  as  a  conse- 
quence, become  free.  The  enslaving 
of  such  blacks  is  deemed  legal  by  Mo- 
hammedans, on  the  ground  that  a  funda- 
mental principal  of  Islamism  is,  that 
the  faithful  shall  forever  be  at  war  with 
all  non-Mussulman  peoples,  and  strive 
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to  reduce  them  to  their  own  faith,  or  to 
tho  condition  of  tributaries.  From  these 
two  conditions  there  is  but  one  release — 
by  the  sword,  or  by  treaty.  Tho  for- 
mer destroys  the  people  who  will  not 
embrace  the  true  faith,  or  submit  to  it 
as  rayahs  or  tributary  subjects,  and  the 
latter  grants  them  temporary  relief  so 
long  as  the  conditions  stipulated  for  in 
tho  treaty  are  conformed  to.  Thus,  in 
former  times  the  Barbary  princes  more 
strictly  maintained  tho  law  of  Islam- 
ism than  at  present,  by  requiring  of 
tho  government,  or  people,  with  which 
they  condescended  to  make  treaties  of 
peace  and  traffic,  a  stipulated  tribute, 
which  each  new  Consul  was  held  to  bring 
with  him.  Since  then  the  rigidity  of 
the  Islam  law  has  been  relaxed  before 
the  increased  strength  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

Tho  white  slaves  of  Circassia,  pur- 
chased by  the  more  opulent  Mussul- 
mans of  Constantinople,  are  held  to  be 
the  children  of  Pagans.  Just  as  the 
black  slaves  of  Central  Africa  are  cap- 
tured in  warfare  by  enemies,  among 
other  tribes  than  their  own,  and  by  them 
sold  to  the  slave-dealing  Egyptians,  so 
tho  Circassians  are  held  to  havo  been 
captured  in  the  petty  wars  supposed  to 
be  waged  among  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  supposition  is  a  fiction; 
for  no  such  petty  wars  exist,  and  the 
young  persons,  male  and  female,  con- 
veyed from  Circassia  to  Constantinople, 
have  become  enslaved  by  no  such  pro- 
cess. They  are  simply  conveyed  thither 
by  their  own  parents  or  relatives,  with 
or  without  their  own  consent,  and  sold 
by  them  to  the  childless,  or  the  volup- 
tuary. The  traffic,  therefore,  is  illegal, 
and  forbidden  by  Islam  law. 
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But,  before  dwelling  upon  this  ille- 
gal slavery,  let  us  enter  more  fully 
into  the  peculiarities  of  that  which  is 
legal. 

A  slave  cannot  be  owned  by  his  or 
her  relative.  So  soon  as  a  slave  be- 
comes, by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  gift, 
the  i)roporty  of  one  so  nearly  related 
to  him  as  to  be  prohibited  in  marri- 
age, ho  becomes  free.  This  principle 
prevents  the  master  or  mistress  from 
marrying  a  slave;  such  a  marriage,  if 
it  were  practicable,  would  at  once  free 
the  slave;  and  for  this  reason,  when- 
ever a  female  slave  becomes  the  mother 
of  her  master's  child,  she  is  entitled  to 
her  freedom.  Should  the  Circassian 
slave,  or  bond-maiden,  whose  person 
as  well  as  services  appertain  to  her 
master,  have  the  good  fortune  to  bear 
him  a  child,  she  becomes  the  equal,  in 
every  respect,  with  her  child  and  its 
father. 

These  principles,  established  by  Mo- 
hammed, are  humane  and  equitable, 
but  his  followers,  less  virtuous  than  him- 
self, have  adopted  means  for  their  cor- 
ruption and  evasion.  Many  of  the 
Mussulman  Effendis  of  Constantinople 
prefer  to  fill  their  homes  with  Circassi- 
an female  slaves,  rather  than  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberal  privilege  of  the 
Prophet,  and  marry  four  .wives.  They 
prefer  to  lord  it  over  the  helpless  slave, 
rather  than  to  bear  with  the  demands  of 
the  free  woman,  who,  though  she  may  be 
divorced  at  will,  without  any  cause,  may, 
nevertheless,  possess  relatives  whose 
influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  master's  comfort  or  his 
prosperity.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
must  be  stifled  in  the  slave,  whilst  it 
would  bo  expressed  by  the  free  wife ;  and 
it  is  common  for  the  daughter  of  the  man 
of  rank  to  stipulate  that  she  shall  have  no 
rival  or  equal  in  her  husband's  harem, 
previous  to  giving  her  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Another  reason  for  this  preference 
in  favor  of  the  slave  is,  that  whilst 
legal  wives  will  not  consent  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  child- 
birth, the  fearful  slave  is  compelled  to 
take  drugs,  and  to  use  other  means  re- 
volting to  humanity,  to  produce  abor- 
tion. On  this  subject  some  melancholy 
cases  may  be  adduced.  Previous  to 
the  decease  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the 
father  of  the  present  Sultan,  he  had  be- 
stowed a  beautiful  Circassian  slave  upon 
his  son,  now  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and 


this  slave  became  pregnant.     It   is  a 
principle  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  neither  the  brothers  nor  the  sons  of 
the  reigning  Sultan  can  have  any  chil- 
dren, and  that  their  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters may  only  have   female  offspring. 
From  some  cause  or  motive  not  known 
to  the  pubHc  with  any  deipree  of  cer- 
tainty,  the  slave  of  the    l"*rince  heir- 
apparent   would  not,   it  is   said,  adopt 
any   of    the   usual  means    to  produce 
abortion.     It  is  believed  that  the  hu- 
mane feelings  of  the  Prince  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  such  an  enormity,  and  that 
the  fact  was  concealed  from  the  inmates 
of  the  Imperial  harem, — that  as  Sultan 
Mahmoud    was   fast  causing   his  own 
death  by  habits  of  intemperance,  which 
soon    ended    his    career    by    delirium 
tremens,  the  friends  of  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  hope  for  an  early  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  consequent 
right  of  Ufe  to  his  child.     But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  prolonged  existence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  requisitions  of  the 
Ottoman  Court,  called  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  yet  unborn  child,  or  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  slave.     The  public  soon 
learned,  with  more  than  ordinary  pain, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  young  Circassian 
slave,  who  had  boen  the  companion  of 
the  Sultan's  eldest  son,  to  destroy  her 
child,  had  caused  her  own  destruction, 
and  that  she  had  been  torn  from  his 
embrace  to  be  strangled. 

Another  case  occurred  with  one  of  the 
highest  pachas  of  the  empire,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  Sultan,  and  now  one 
of  his  highest  ministers.  Among  his 
female  Circassian  slaves,  was  one  who 
enjoyed  his  favor  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. He,  nevertheless,  required  her  to 
use  means  for  the  destruction  of  her 
unborn  child ;  this  she  deferred  so  long, 
that  her  own  life  would  probably  be 
sacrificed  by  their  adoption.  Urged  by 
threats  of  extreme  violence,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  her  master's  favor, 
the  slave  found  means  of  escaping  from 
his  harem,  and  of  access  to  the  mother 
of  the  Sultan,  whose  benevolence,  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  was  frequently  appealed 
to  by  the  unfortunate  of  Constontmople, 
of  both  sexes ;  and  throwing  herself  at 
her  feet,  exposed  her  condition,  and  im- 
plored her  protection.  Soon  afterwards 
It  was  rumored  that  the  Sultan's  mo- 
ther had  forbidden  the  Pacha  frt>m  using 
any  violence  to  the  Circassian  slave,  and 
that  ho  had  conseauently  permitted  hex 
to  live  without  molestation. 
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It  hag  already  been  said  that  the  Sul- 
tan's sisters  are  allowed,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Ottoman  Court,  to  have  female 
children  only,  and  as  the  remark  may 
seem  to  require  explanation,  we  add, 
that  the  female  branches  of  the  Otto- 
man dynasty  are  always  married  to 
pachas,  of  course,  of  the  highest  rank ; 
that,  in  former  reigns,  the  happy  bride- 
groom, on  the  day  following  his  union 
with  the  sultana,  set  out  upon  a  journey 
to  one  of  the  more  distant  pachaliks 
of  the  empire,  as  its  governor,  from 
which  he  never  again  returned  to  re- 
joice the  heart  of  his  wife.  This 
regulation  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  any  off- 
spring from  the  marriage  of  the  sultana, 
and  was  more  humane  than  the  one  now 
observed  at  Constantinople.  The  Sul- 
tan's sisters,  who  were  four  in  number, 
though  one  only  now  remains,  were 
freely  permitted  to  bring  forth  their 
children,  but  the  males  were  invariably 
strangled  at  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
and  the  females  only  allowed  to  live. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  lifetime 
of   Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  wife  of  the 

Eacha  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  case 
ad  been  assured  by  her  father  that  the 
child  which  she  was  about  to  bear 
should  be  allowed  toiive,  whether  male 
or  female.  All  her  previous  children 
must  have  been  males,  for  none  had 
lived,  and  supposing  that  the  one  yet 
unborn  might  be  of  the  same  sex,  she 
had,  by  imploring  her  father's  mercy, 
induced  him  to  promise  that  it  should 
be  spared.  Notwithstanding  this  prom- 
ise, her  child  lived  only  one  day,  and  it 
was  said  that  she  had  ffood  reason  to 
believe  it  was  strangled  by  her  side,  in 
her  bed.  When  she  could  find  sufficient 
strength  for  the  efibrt,  she  arose  from 
her  couch,  and  from  her  window,  which 
overlooked  her  father's  palace,  cursed 
him  as  the  murderer  of  her  innocent 
child.  The  husband  of  this  sultana  is 
a  Circassian,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  slave  of  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  by  the 
Islam  holy  law,  Mussulmans  are  al- 
ways at  war  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
except  those  tributary  to  them  as  ray- 
ahs  or  received  under  the  cover  of 
safety  and  pardon  (Musta^amen)  by 
treaty  stipulations,  which  are  supposed 
to  give  to  the  Mussulmans  an  equivalent 
for  the  tribute  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exacted.     In  Islam  law,  all 


persons,  not  thus  situated,  are  denomi- 
nated Harbyi  which  means  that  they 
are  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  all 
Mussulmans.  For  this  reason,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  for  ex- 
ample, come  under  this  condition,  and 
may  be  attacked  and  reduced  to  slavery, 
at  any  time,  by  any  Mohammedan 
nation. 

Bjr  the  same  Mussulman  law,  any  per- 
son in  foreign  slavery  becomes  free  by 
passing  into  a  Mohammedan  land,  and 
there  professing  the  Islam  faith.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  any  foreigner  be- 
comes a  naturalized  subject  of  the  Sul- 
tan, so  soon  as  he  claims  to  be  one  and 
adopts  his  religion.  Any  foreigner 
may  also  become  a  rayah  or  non-Mus- 
sulman subject  by  claiming  that  privi- 
lege. It  is  narrated  of  the*  Prophet, 
that,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  a  number 
of  Pagan  slaves  took  refuge  in  his  camp 
and  embraced  his  new  faith.  He  estal>- 
lished  the  rule  above-mentioned  by  de- 
claring them  at  once  free,  without  any 
regard  for  the  claims  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, who  naturally  took  a  diflTerent  view 
of  the  case. 

Each  black  slave,  when  sold,  is  regis- 
tered in  a  document  called  Penjikt  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  by  the  vender, 
and  this  is  given  over  to  the  slave  when 
manumitted.  No  slave  can  own  any- 
thing, and  he  cannot  even  purchase  his 
freedom  with  money  acquired  whilst  yet 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  master  is  wholly  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  his  slave,  or  for  any 
penalties  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  which 
the  latter  may  be  condemned  by  law. 
Ho  may  employ  his  slaves  on  whiatever 
kind  of  service  he  pleases,  and  his 
power  over  them  is  so  absolute  that, 
should  he,  in  correcting  one  of  them, 
have  the  misfortune  to  wound,  or  even 
kill,  he  cannot 'be  legally  prosecuted 
for  it.  Nor  can  the  relatives  of  the 
Mussulman  slave  appeal  to  the  law  of 
talion,  in  case  the  master  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  death  without  reason. 
He  can  give  them  away,  or  leave  them 
as  an  inheritance,  and  separate  the 
members  of  a  family  of  slaves  as  he 
may  deem  proper.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  law  establishes  that  whilst  the  mas- 
ter cannot,  on  selling  a  female  slave, 
make  any  reservation  of  a  child  yet  to 
be  bom,  still  he  has  a  full  right  to  de- 
clare that,  when  bom,  it  shall  be  free. 

Should  a  master  refuse  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  his  slave,  the  latter  is 
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free  to  work  for  his  own  support ;  and 
in  case  the  master  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  slaves,  they 
can  require  him  to  have  them  sold, 
or  compel  him  to  give  them  their  free- 
dom, lie  may  give  his  slaves  in  mar- 
riage to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and 
they  may  be  married  to  free  persons  or 
to  slaves.  He  cannot,  however,  require 
any  of  his  slaves  to  live  together  with- 
out marriage,  nor  can  ho  separate  them 
after  they  are  thus  united  in  wedlock. 
He  may  bestow  his  female  slave  upon 
his  son,  or  even  marry  her  to  him,  pro- 
vided always  that  she  has  never  been 
his  own  concubine.  The  children  of  a 
female  slave  always  belong  to  her  mas- 
ter, even  when  the  father  is  free ;  and 
the  children  of  a  free  woman  are  also 
free,  though  their  father  may  be  a 
slave. 

A  master  can  have  free  intercourse 
with  his  slaves,  if  they  do  not  oppose 
it;  not,  however,  with  two  sisters,  nor 
with  mother  and  daughter,  aunt  and 
niece.  This  intercourse  is  also  re- 
stricted to  Mussulman,  Clu-istian,  and 
Jewish  slaves,  and  not  with  the  Pagan ; 
and  any  children  thus  bom  to  him  be- 
come legitimate,  by  his  acknowledg- 
ment. For  this  reason,  all  Circassi- 
an slaves,  once  purchased  b^  Mussul- 
mans, and  admitted  into  their  harems, 
are  considered  as  being  Mussulmans, 
though  their  parents  may  have  always 
been  Pagans.  It  is  not  uncommon,  at 
Constantmople,  for  a  parent  to  pur- 
chase for  and  bestow  upon  his  son  a 
female  Circassian  slave,  as  a  legal  con- 
cubine; yet  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  gentleman  would  sell  a  female 
slave  with  whom  he  had  had  that  rela- 
tion, and  the  law  does  not  authoriz(j  a 
son  to  establish  such  a  tie  with  his 
father's  slave,  until  he  has  acquired 
that  right,  by  gift,  from  the  father. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  a 
master,  after  using  this  legitimate  right 
over  the  person  of  his  female  slave, 
may  dispose  of  her,  or  give  her  away, 
at  an  early  period,  and  thus  preserve 
himself  against  the  consequent  respon- 
sibilities. The  law,  however,  provides 
against  this,  and  even  a  free  woman 
cannot  marry  again,  after  divorce,  until 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term.  A 
man  may  acknowledge  his  child,  bom 
six  months  after  the  sale  of  his  slave, 
and  the  term  is  even  extended  to  eleven 
months  should  he  die  after  having  made 
a  declaration  to  that  effect. 


A  master  cannot  marry  his  slave  mitil 
he  has  freed  her ;  but  should  she,  after 
thus  receiving  her  freedom,  refuse  to 
marry  him,  he  cannot  compel  her,  nor 
return  her  again  to  slavery. 

The  modem  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  never  marry.  The  mothers  of 
their  children  are  always  Circassian 
slaves,  whom  they  have  purchased,  or 
received  as  presents.  Although  the 
harem  of  the  Sultan  must  contain  some 
hundreds  of  female  slaves  of  both 
colors,  it  is  said,  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  number  of  the  Imperial  favor- 
ites amount  to  only  some  six  or  seven, 
and  these  are  called,  in  Turkish,  KacUiu, 
or  wives,  though  it  is  l>elieved  they 
have  not  been  legally  married  to  him. 
To  bear  a  child  to  the  Sultan  is  a  dis- 
tuiguished  honor,  and  insures  a  high 
rank  and  consideration,  even  though 
the  child  does  not  live.  To  prove  bar- 
ren would  be  to  lose  all  hope  of  con- 
sideration and  freedom ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Sultan  to  bestow 
such  a  female  Circassian  slave  upon  an 
officer  of  his  government,  whom  he 
desires  to  honor.  No  female  slaves  of 
the  Sultan  are  ever  sold,  and,  after  his 
death,  those  whom  his  son  and  heir 
may  not  choose '  to  retain  in  his  own 
harem,  are  provided  for  in  separate 
establishments,  and  supported  by  pen- 
sions. 

It  is  common,  at  Constantinople,  for 
a  Mussulman  wife,  who  is  barren,  to 
purchase  and  present  her  husband  a 
white  or  even  a  black  slave,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  childless.  This  is  some- 
times remarked  there,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  wife  is  seen  accompanied 
by  a  black  slave,  bearing  a  mulatto  child. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
generosity  is  not  very  common  among 
the  higher  families,  in  which,  if  report 
is  correct,  there  is  quite  as  much 
jealousy  as  in  those  of  European  cities. 
Indeed,  for  a  Turkish  gentleman  of 
rank,  now,  to  have  more  £an  one  legal 
wife,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  but  tew 
venture  to  have  slave  favorites  in  their 
harems.  This,  they  assert,  is  to  avoid 
expense,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
jealousy.  So  absolute  is  the  rule  of 
most  Mussulman  wives,  that,  with  aU 
the  license  permitted  by  Islam  law, 
few  pachas,  beys,  or  effbndis,  dare  even 
to  have  any  known  relation  with  their 
Circassian  slaves.  Should  such  an 
offense  bo  discovered,  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  the  family  until  the  master 
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expelled  the  innocent  and  helpless  slave, 
which  he  would  most  probably  do,  by 
bestowing  her,  if  childless,  upon  some 
one  of  his  own  dependents. 

Those  "  rights  of  woman,"  in  Con- 
stantinople, extend  so  far  as  even  to 
penetrate  the  harem  of  the  Sultan. 
An  instance,  not  long  since,  occurred, 
which  will  sei-ve  to  elucidate  this  fact. 
Among  the  many  Circassian  slaves  of 
the  Imperial  harem  was  one  whose 
beauty  proved  to  her  to  be,  indeed,  a 
"fatal  gift,"  for  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  master,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  fast  rising  in  his  favor,  greatly 
to  the  indignation  of  his  elder  favorites, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Soon 
she  became  the  object  of  their  wrath, 
and  the  subject  of  intense  harem  in- 
trigue. The  favor  and  natural  kind- 
ness of  the  Sultan  won  her  warmest 
affection,  and  she  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  him.  This  affection  was,  it 
is  said,  returned  by  the  Sultan,  and  he 
was  grieved  at  the  disorder  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  in  his  family  circle. 
Finally,  unable  further  to  withstand  the 
cabal,  the  Sultan,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony, bestowed  her  upon  one  of  his 
chamberlains,  a  young  man,  remark- 
able for  masculine  beauty  and  graceful 
demeanor. 

Her  new  master  treated  her  with  all 
delicacy  and  respect,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  every  object  of  luxury  which 
she  could  possibly  desire.  But  her 
despair  knew  no  limits ;  she  could  find 
no  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  Sul- 
tan's favor,  and  the  high  consideration 
attached  to  it.  Day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  passed  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  state  of  her 
mind,  and,  after  pining  away  beyond 
medical  relief,  she,  at  last,  found  com- 
'  fort  and  repose  in  that  receptacle  of  all 
the  broken-hearted — the  grave. 

When  a  master  has  freed  a  slave  in 
order  to  marry  her,  the  nuptial  tie  is 
registered  by  the  Mollah  of  the  quarter, 
town,  or  village,  and,  in  most  cases,  this 
is  done  by  proxy.  Each  party  is  rep- 
resented by  a  niend,  who  declares,  m 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  he 
is  the  duly  appointed  proxy  of  the  party 
engaging  in  matrimony,  for  one  stipu- 
lated immediate  dowry,  and  one  condi- 
tional. The  former  coBsists  of  presents 
offered  to  the  bride,  generally  wearing 
apparel  and  jewels ;  the  latter  is  a  sum 
of  money,  to  be  given  her  in  case  of 
divorce.     A  divorce  from  a  Mussul- 


man husband,  like  the  freedom  of  a 
slave,  consists  simply  in  a  short  de- 
claration, such,  for  example,  as,  *'I 
divorce  thee,"  or,  "Thou  art  free." 
This,  it  may  readily  be  supposed, 
is  sometimes  uttered  in  moments  of 
anger,  to  be  subsequently  repented 
of.  The  mistake  can  bo  remedied  three 
times  before  the  Mollah,  without  any 
inconvenience ;  the  thu*d  divorce,  how- 
ever, precludes  a  renewal  of  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  between  the  same  par- 
ties, until  the  woman  has  been  legally 
married  to  another  man. 

On  the  subject  of  concealing  the 
faces  of  females  in  Mussulman  countries, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  an  Eastern 
custom  than  an  ordinance  of  the  Koran. 
In  the  times  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs, 
it  is  believed  that  Mussulman  females 
did  not  conceal  their  faces,  or  lead  the 
lives  of  seclusion  now  common  to  them 
in  all  Eastern  lands.  The  usage  owes 
its  origin  to  more  recent  days,  and,  at 
Constantinople,  at  least,  if  not  else- 
where, is  falling  somewhat  into  disuse. 
It  is  considered  quite  as  indelicate  for  a 
Mussulman  Indy  to  bare  her  face,  as 
for  a  Christian  lady  to  expose  her 
ankles,  but  not  an  indication  of  an 
absence  of  virtue  in  the  one  more  than 
in  the  other  case. 

At  the  present  time,  a  Mussulman 
woman,  of  mature  age,  is  not  allowed 
to  show  her  face  to  any  man  but  her 
master,  husband,  or  near  relatives.  So 
soon  as  a  wife  is  divorced,  or  a  slave 
free,  she  must  put  a  veil  over  her  face, 
and  conceal  it  from  him  to  whom  she 
has  just  exhibited  it  with  entire  liberty. 
Thus  the  white  and  black  slaves  of  a 
Mussulman's  harem,  meet  him  there, 
without  any  embarrassment,  and  his 
sons,  of  whatever  age  can  freely  visit 
it  without  causing  its  inmates  to  fly 
their  presence,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  they  strangers.  For  this  reason, 
no  Mussulman  can  possibly  employ  free 
white  or  black  women  in  his  harem. 
He  must  have  slaves  or  employ  Chris- 
tian females  entirely,  to  servo  his  wives 
and  daughters.  The  word  harem  is 
only  used  to  signify  the  women's  apart- 
ments of  a  Mussulman  gendeman's 
house,  in  contradistinction  to  those  for 
the  reception  of  his  male  guests,  called 
Salamlik.  The  harem  is  usually  occu- 
pied by  his  wife  or  wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  or  mother,  and  their  attendants, 
who,  as  above  stated,  must,  by  the  present 
custom,  be  slaves.    It  is  highly  errone- 
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ous  to  suppose  that  the  master  doe?,  or 
even  can,  have  free  intercourse  with  any 
or  all  of  these  slaves ;  for  besides  otlier 
reasons  of  a  social  and  domestic  nature, 
already  alluded  to,  their  own  consent 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  case  of  a 
slave's  opposition  to  her  master's  will, 
he  can  sell  her  to  whomever  he  pleases, 
give  her  away,  or  otherwise  induce  her 
consent ;  but,  in  the  event  of  violence  on 
his  part,  she  may  require  him  to  sell 
her,  like  any  other  slave. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Mus- 
sulman's slave  is  held  in  bondage  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  term  is  left 
at  the  option  of  the  moster.  The 
Prophet  m  the  Koran  says,  "The 
faithful  who  manumits  his  slave,  frees 
himself  from  the  pains  of  humanity, 
and  from  the  torments  of  eternal  fire." 
No  stronger  injunction  could  bo  offered 
to  masters  than  this,  which  shows  the 
humane  sentiments  of  the  prophet  and 
law-giver  of  Arabia.  Seven  years  is 
the  usual  limit  of  Islam  slavery,  though 
there  is  no  obligation  which  restricts 
the  master  to  that  period.  Black  slaves 
are  generally  purchased  only  for  do- 
mestic service,  and  form  the  lower 
frade  of  servants  in  all  Mussulman 
ouses.  Thev  ore  bought  young,  say 
at  the  ago  of  seven  to  twelve  years, 
and  generally  are  fresh  from  Egypt, 
entirely  ignorant,  and  therefore  quite 
incompetent  to  be  of  much  service.  In 
most  cases,  the  slave,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  term  of  years,  has 
scarcely  acquired  sufficient  address  to 
recompense  the  owner  for  the  amount 
expended  on  him,  so  that  ho  becomes 
free  at  the  moment  of  his  usefulness. 
Many  riefuse  to  accept  of  their  freedom, 
preferring  to  remain  in  nominal  bondage 
with  their  masters.  It  is  olso  a  custom 
at  Constantinople,  in  manumitting  a 
slave,  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  set 
him  up  in  some  kind  of  business,  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and  oftentimes  they  procure  the 
freed  slave  an  opportunity  to  marry. 
This  is  done  by  finding  a  friend  who  is 
about  to  free  a  slave  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  this 
act  of  Mussulman  benevolence.  By 
this  means  many  of  the  families  of 
Constantinople  are  enabled  to  retain 
their  black  slaves,  with  their  wives,  in 
their  houses,  without  such  embarrass- 
ment to  the  latter  as  if  they  were 
declared  legally  manumitted.  On  such 
occasions,  it  is  customary  to  give  them 


their  Penjiks  of  freedom,  but  without 
any  declaration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  market  for  colored 
slaves  existed  in  Constantinople,  called 
Essie  Bazaar^  or  the  market  for  captives, 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  called 
Essiejiler  Kehdyaser^  and  in  its  vicinity 
dwelt  several  matrons,  called  Ehl  Khi- 
bre,  women  of  experience,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  examine  female  slaves, 
at  the  request  of  purchasers.  The 
males  sold  for  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
females  seldom  averaged  higher.  In- 
deed, the  latter  sold  for  more  than 
the  former,  whenever  they  had  al- 
ready been  in  service — especially  when 
qualified  to  serve  as  cooks.  The  males 
were  purchased  generally  in  the  view  of 
serving  their  masters  as  body  servants, 
but  always  remained  in  a  low  condition. 
A  few  of  them,  after  being  manumitted, 
were  placed  in  the  Sultan's  army,  where 
the  influence  of  their  former  masters 
procured  them  promotion.  Some  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain, 
and  in  a  few  instimces  to  that  of  major. 
A  black  slave  of  Sultan  Mahmoad 
became  a  military  pacha,  and  as  such 
commanded  the  fortresses  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1844.  The  prejudice  existing 
among  Mussulmans  against  colored  men 
is  slight,  but  no  endeavor  being  generally 
made  by  masters  to  elevate  the  men- 
tal condition  of  their  black  slaves  by 
education,  thev  remain  quite  as  igno- 
rant as  when  nrst  purchased,  and  only 
become  somewhat  improved  in  deport- 
ment, manners  and  habits  of  cleanliness. 

A  few  years  ago,  whilst  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs 
in  England,  the  Ottoman  Government 
was  strongly  urged  to  suppress  the 
black  slave-market  entirely.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bey  of  Tunis  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  his  Viceroyalty, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egjrpt — the'  wily 
old  Mehemet  Ali — being  urged  to  do 
something  of  the  same  sort,  con- 
sented to  compromise  the  matter  by  • 
establishing  a  tax,  of  five  hundred  pi- 
asters, on  each  slave  shipped  from 
Alexandria.  This  tax  went  into  his  own 
treasury,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  de- 
sired to  create  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  slave 
trade .  Rechid  Pacha  then  filled  the  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  wishes  of  Lord  Palmer- 
stouN  were  acceded  to.  This  half-and- 
half   measure  for  the  suppression   of 
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black  slavery  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
aggravating  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  did  not,  it  is  believed,  at  all  diminish 
the  traffic  itself ;  for  whilst  the  slaves 
from  Tripoli  and  Egypt  had  previously 
been  offered  for  scde,  in  a  comfortable 
and  humane  manner,  in  a  commodious 
building,  provided  with  numerous  pri- 
vate apartments  for  females,  they  are 
now  exposed  for  sale  in  wretched  huts, 
covered  over  with  ragged  straw  mats, 
through  which  the  rain  passes  upon  the 
miserable  beings,  near  the  Al  Bazaar 
or  Horse  Market  of  Constantinople, 
greatly  ;to  the  disgust  of  all  benevolent 
passers  by.  They  number  about  two 
thousand  annually. 

The  greatest  objects  of  luxury  among 
Mussulmans  of  rank  are  white  slaves  and 
horses.  So  soon  as  an  effendi  pos- 
sesses a  house,  he  commences  furnish- 
ing it  with  the  former.  Even  the  poor 
man  in  humble  life,  who  cannot  afford 
to  maiTy,  saves  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  a  slave,  who  fills  the  double 
character  of  servant  and  concubine,  and 
he  may  legally  legitimize  any  childrei^ 
she  bears  to  him.  The  birth  of  the 
first  child  gives  her,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  manumission,  of  which 
nothing  can  deprive  her,  though,  in- 
deed, she  may  not  fully  enjoy  it  until 
his  deatli.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
she  cannot  cither  bo  sold  or  given  away. 
Indeed,  her  master  will,  most  probably, 
manumit  her  legally  and  marry  her; 
she  may  be  his  only  wife,  and,  by  fol- 
lowing his  fortunes  in  life,  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  Empire. 
Many  instances  are  known  of  this 
kind,  and  quite  recently  a  Mussulman 
gentleman,  who  has  only  a  slave 
wife,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Vizier. 

The  white  slaves,  now  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople only  from  Circassia,  are  sold 
in  private  houses,  in  a  small  quarter  of 
the  city  near  Top-khaneh.  A  few  years 
ago  they  were  frequently  brought  down 
firom  Trebizond  to  the  Capital  in  Eng- 
lish steamers.  Russia,  since  1824,  has 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  white  slave- 
trade  of  Circassia,  and  has  had  light 
vessels  of  war  stationed  off  the  coast  to 
seize  upon  any  boats  containing  young 
persons,  male  or  female,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  slavery.  The  slave-dealers, 
after  collecting  a  certain  number  of 
likely  boys  and  girls,  would  watch  op- 
portunities when  the  Russian  cruisers 
were  out  of  the  way;  then,  suddenly 


embarking  them,  set  sail  for  Trebizond 
or  the  neighboring  coast.  In  the  Eng- 
lish, Austrian  and  Turkish  steamers 
which  ply  between  Trebizond  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  would  take  passage, 
and,  after  landing  their  treasures  mi  the 
Top-khaneh  wharf,  keep  them  in  private 
houses  until  they  were  disposed  of. 

It  is  generally  admitted  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  these  Circassian  slaves 
are  legally  no  slaves  at  all.  They 
are  children  brought  for  sale  by  their 
own  parents  or  relations,  and  conse- 
quently the  traffic  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, illegal.  No  duty  is  paid  upon  them 
at  the  Capital,  and  though  the  dealers 
are  often  seen  proceeding  through  the 
street,  followed  by  girls  who,  from  their 
costumes,  are  readily  recognized  as 
slaves  being  taken  to  purchasers,  stiU, 
no  public  sale  is  known  to  take  place 
any  where  in  Constantinople.  It  is 
rarely  that  boys  are  now  brought  for 
sale;  the  traffic,  for  many  years  past, 
having  been  mainly  limited  to  the  mirer 
sex.  Their  price  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  girl*s  degree  of  comeliness, 
her  age,  and  accomplishments.  It  will 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  latter  must 
be  few,  and  that  they  have  all  to  be 
acquired  in  the  harems  of  the  opulent 
effendis  of  the  Capital.  The  prices 
vary  from  three  hundred  to  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  five  thousand  dollars. 
Many  of  the  wives  of  pachas,  beys  and 
effendfs  purdiaso  young  girls  of  six 
or  eight  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-selling  them  with  a  profit  after 
keeping  them  three  or  four  years,  and 
teaching  them  such  accomplishments 
as  recommend  them  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen or  ladies  of  the  harem.  Very 
often  they  are  given  as  presents  or 
bribes,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  behalf  of  the  donor  or  her 
husband. 

But  both  the  trade  in  Circassian  slaves 
and  the  Mussulman  custom  of  preferring 
bond-women  for  wives  in  place  of  free 
'ones,  has  received  a  severe  blow  from 
two  Firmans  or  Imperial  Ordinances, 
lately  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  Sul- 
tan. There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
same  influence,  which  caused  the  black 
slave-market  to  be  closed,  has  now  pro- 
duced this  decision  against  the  wnite 
ones.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Sultan 
certainly  makes  a  great  sacrifice,  for 
his  mother  was  a  Circassian  slave,  and 
so  are  the  mothers  of  his  own  children. 
The  revolution  which  it  will  make  in 
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Mussulman  domestic  life  must  bo  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  civih'zation  of  the  future 
Ottomans.  Henceforth  the  Sultan  must 
marry  free  ladies.  These  two  Firmans 
are  both  addressed  to  Mustapha  Pacha, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sultan's 
forces  at  Batoum,  a  small  port  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  Circassian  frontier. 
The  first  is  as  follows : 

**  To  thee,  my  excellent  Vizier :  Bo  it 
known  that  man  is  the  most  noble  crea- 
ture of  God*s  works,  to  whom  He  has 
given,  as  a  source  of  his  superiority  and 
happiness,  the  gift  of  liberty.  Yet, 
contrary  to  his  primitive  destination, 
the  Circassians  have  adopted  the  strange 
habit  of  selling  their  own  children  and 
relations  into  slavery ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  they  steal  the  children 
of  their  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  like  so  many  dumb  animals 
or  inanimate  merchandise.  Now,  this 
conduct  is  incompatible  with  the  will  of 
the  Di\nne  Creator;  it  is,  therefore, 
wholly  reprehensible,  and  meets  with 
my  entire  disapprobation.  In  the  view, 
then,  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  I 
have  given  efficacious  advice  and  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  Circassians  on 
the  subject,  and  have  issued  orders,  to 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  mea- 
sures be  adopted  to  prevent  the  em- 
barkation of  slaves  in  the  ports  usually 
visited  for  that  purpose.  -  • 

**  In  this  view,  the  present  illustrious 
Firman  has  been  issued  from  my  Im- 
perial Divan,  and  when  you  have  be- 
come informed  of  its  contents,  you,  my 
excellent  Vizier,  will  exhibit  the  zeal 
which  has  ever  characterized  you,  by 
attending  to  the  execution  of  my  sove- 
reign will.  You  will  make  it  known  to 
all  of  the  Circassians ;  you  will  prevent 
their  landing  any  more  slaves  in  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  those  who  may 
venture  to  disobey — those  who  become 
guilty  of  selling  their  children  and  rela- 
tions, or  of  stealing  the  children  of  others 
with  the  view  of  selling  them, — you  will 
see  that  this  is  done.  Issued  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  moon  of  Moharem,  1271. 
(October  15,  1854.)" 

The  second  Firman  is  still  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  it  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Sultan  had  only  just 
heard  of  the  fact  that  slaves  were 
brought  from  Circassia  to  Constantino- 


ple, and  that  his  mother  and  wives — if 
they  may  be  so  called — came  from  that 
region. 

**  To  thee,  my  Vizier : 

**  It  has  been  learned  and  verified  that 
there  are  individuals  who  take  women 
and  children  in  Georgia,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves.  I  need  not  state  how  blama- 
bio  and  abominable  this  conduct  is.  In- 
dependent of  the  injustice  done,  it 
is  contrary  to  honor  and  humanity,  on 
which  account  I  have  given  orders  that 
hereafter  rigorous  opposition  be  shown 
to  it  in  that  country,  and  that  any  one, 
having  the  audacity  to  do  such  a  thing, 
shall  be  severely  punished.  With  this 
view  the  present  Firman  has  been  issued 
by  my  Imperial  Divan.  Instructed  in 
my  intentions,  thou  wilt  make  known, 
to  whomever  it  concerns,  what  I  have 
thus  commanded.  If,  hereafter,  any 
persons  engage  in  this  traffic,  both  ihe 
seller  and  the  buyer  must  be  severely 
punished.  * 

"Thou  wilt  take  strong  measures 
that,  every  one  knowing  these  orders  on 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
slaves,  no  one  may  engage  lu  so  abomi- 
nable a  traffic ;  thou  wilt  do  all  in  thy 
power  to  find  out  any  women  or  children 
who  may  be  in  the  hands  of  another 
person,  and  see  that  they  be  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends.  Vizial  let- 
ters have  been  addressed  on  this  point 
to  the  Pacha  of  Trebizond,  and  the 
governors  of  Janik  and  Lazistan,  con- 
taining instructions  that  no  women  or 
children,  thus  carried  oflF,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  land  into  the  interior 
of  Anatoha,  nor  be  disembarked  upon 
any  point  of  the  coast ;  and  thou  wilt 
keep  up  a  continual  communication  with 
these  two  functionaries  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 

"Place  entire  faith  in  the  Imperial 
Cypher  at  the  head  of  this  order,  and 
conform  strictly  to  its  contents. 

"Moharem  10,  1271.  (October  2, 
1854.)'» 

If  these  two  Imperial  Finnans  were 
not  issued  simply  to  conciliate  the  in- 
fluenco  which  called  them  into  existence, 
— if  the  Ottoman  Government  does  not 
continue  to  permit,  as  heretofore,  Cir- 
cassian slave-dealers  to  bring  young 
male  and  female  slaves,  in  the  guise  of 
their  own  children,  for  sale  to  Constan- 
tinople— the  extinction  of  this  branch 
of  Islam  slavery  must  have  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  Ottoman  society. 
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An  erent— Wolfert'i  Rooit— The  Nepp«rhan  and  its  Legendi— Mr.  SparrowgnuM  de«cendi  to  tht 
iDTernal  Regions  on  a  Dumb  Waiter— Carrier  Pigeona  and  Booitera— The  great  Poliih  £xile— 
Poetrj— Altogether  a  Chapter  of  Birds. 


¥E  have  had  an  event  in  our  family. 
The  children  arc  half  crazy  about 
it,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  says  she  cannot 
lay  it  down  for  a  moment;  when  she 
does,  Miss  Lobelia,  our  niece,  takes  it 
up,  and  there  she  will  sit  over  it,  in  her 
lap,  for  hours  together.  It  is  called 
**  \VoLFERT*s  Roost,"  a  new  book,  by 
Washington  Irving.  When  I  brought 
it  home  in  my  ctirpet  bag,  and  opened 
it  at  our  winter  tea-table,  and  read  all 
about  the  Nepperhan  (our  river)  to  the 
boys,  their  eyes  dilated  so,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  the  va- 
rious mill-ponds  of  that  celebrated 
stream.  Here  we  are  within  the  en- 
chanted ground,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
^at  **  Katrina  Van  Courtland,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek, 
and  the  other  on  the  Croton  River,"  is 
over  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that, 
in  case  of  invasion,  we  are  in  the  same 
county  with  the  lusty  goose-gun  of  the 
iron-hearted  Jacob  Van  Tassel;  and, 
even  in  biting  winter  weather,  there  is 
a  sort  of  local  pride  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  north  wind  cannot  approach  us, 
without  making  all  the  weathercocks 
on  the  **  Roost"  point  towards  Yonkers. 
As  for  our  eldest,  the  reading  to  him 
of  "The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven 
Cities"  and  "The  Three  Kin^s  of  Ber- 
muda" has  filled  his  head  with  ships, 
sails,  anchors,  salt-water,  and  ambergris, 

*'  Nothing  of  him 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-ehange 
Into  aomething  rich  and  strange.'* 

and  while  perusing  "Mountjoy,"  I  ob- 
served our  niece.  Miss  Lobelia,  glancing 
contemplatively  more  than  once  at  her 
slipper.  "Uncle  Sparrowgrass,"  said 
she,  "  you  have  been  to  Wolfert*s 
Roost,  I  believe? "  L  answered,  with  as 
much  humility  as  I  could  muster,  that  I 
had,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  particulars;  how 
L.  G.  C.  and  I  walked  from  Dobb  his 
ferry,  upon  the  rigid  back-bone  of  the 
aqueduct,  to  Dearman's  one  memorable 
summer  day;  how  the  Roost  looked, 
and  every  thing  about  it ; — the  rough- 
cast walls,  overolung  with  Abbotsford 
ivy,  and  trumpet  creeper — the  crow-step 
gal)les — the  sunny- side  pond,  with  its 
navy  of  white,  topscdl  ducks — ^the  Span- 
ish chestnut  that  stood  on  the  bank— 


the  splendid  tulip-trees  in  the  ravine 
back  of  the  Roost — Gentleman  Dick 
in  the  stable — the  well-worn  tiles  in 
the  hall,  and  the  Stadt- House  weather- 
cock on  the  peak  of  the  roof.  Miss 
Lobelia  interrupted  me — **is  Mr.  a — 
a — I  mean,  what  became  of  the  hero- 
ine of  the  footsteps?"  "Oh,  ho," 
thought  I,  "I  see  where  the  shoe 
pinches,"  and  then  gravely  answered, 
"Mountjoy  is  still  a  bachelor,"  at  which 
our  niece  glanced  furtively  again  at  her 
little  slipper,  and  a  fleeting  dimple  faded 
from  her  cheek,  as  I  have  seen  a  fare- 
well ship  gleam  for  a  moment  in  the  sun, 
then  vanish  in  shadow. 

There's  magic  in  the  book,  it  hatli 
bewitched  every  body  !  What  I  most 
admire  in  it  is,  the  juvenile  air  it  has ; 
there  is  a  freshness  about  Wolfert's 
Roost,  a  sort  of  Spring-like  freshness, 
which  makes  it  more  attractive  than  any 
thing  else  Irving  over  wrote.  It  is  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
not  so  scholarly,  perhaps,  but  spright- 
lior ;  fuller  of  nne  impulses — genius — 
fire — spirit  1  And  then  it  has  mentioned 
our  village  once  or  twice ;  and  the  be- 
loved Nepperhan  river  roUs  along,  no 
longer  a  dumb  feeder  of  mill-ponds, 
but  a  legended  stream,  that  "  winds,  for 
many  miles,  through  a  lovely  valley, 
shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by 
Dutch  farm-houses,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers !" 

**  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beantjr,  and  the  majestjr, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  and  pinjr  monntaini. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasmg  and  watery  depths," 

may  now  visit  the  sacred  shores  of  the 
Saw-Mill  river — ^the  Nepperhan.  A 
touch  of  Irving* s  quill,  and  lo,  it  is  im- 
mortal !  As  Amo  to  the  Tuscan,  or 
Guadalquivir  to  the  Andalusian;  as 
tlie  Ganges  to  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Nile 
to  the  Egyptian,  henceforth  and  forever 
the  Nepperhan  to  the  Yonk — ^to  the 
future  citizens  of  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers. 

•«  Bottom,  thon  art  translated." 

We,  too,  hare  our  traditions,  and  some 
remain  untold.  One  is  that  of  the  horso- 
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ghost,  who  may  be  seen  every  Evacuo- 
tion  night,  after  twelve,  on  a  spectral 
trot  towards  the  City  of  New  York; 
and  the  other  is  the  legend  of  the  Lop- 
homed  Buck,  who  sometimes,  in  a  still 
summer  evening,  comes  through  the 
glen,  to  drink  from  Baldwin's  phantom- 
haunted  pond.  When  these  are  record- 
ed, in  a  future  Wolfert*s  Roost,  then 
will  the  passenger,  by  loitering  steam- 
boat, or  flying  train,  draw  a  long  breath 
as  ho  passes  our  village,  and  say, 
•*  there !  look !  behold !  the  ancient 
Dorp  of  Yonkers  !'* 

We  have  put  a  dumb  waiter  iA 
our  house.  A  dumb  waiter  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience.  If  you 
have  company,  every  thing  can  be 
sent  up  from  the  kitchen  without  any 
trouble,  and,  if  the  baby  gets  to  bo  un- 
bearable, on  account  of  his  teeth,  you 
can  dismiss  the  complainant  by  stuffing 
him  in  one  of  the  shelves,  and  letting 
him  down  upon  the  help.  To  provide 
for  contingencies,  wo  had  all  our  floors 
deafened.  In  consequence,  you  cannot 
hear  any  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the 
story  below;  and,  when  you  are  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might 
be  a  democratic  ratification  meeting  in 
the  cellar,  and  you  woul^  not  know  it. 
Therefore,  if  any  one  should  break  into 
the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb  us ; 
but  to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put 
stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  bought  a 
rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia; 
such  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there. 
This  is  io  alarm  our  neighbor,  who, 
upon  the  signal,  is  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue with  his  revolver.  He  is  a  rash 
man,  prone  to  puU  trigger  first,  and 
make  mquirios  afterwords. 

One  evening,  Mrs.  S.  had  retired, 
and  I  was  busjr  writing,  when  it  struck 
mo  a  glass  of  ice-water  would  be  palat- 
able. So  I  took  a  candle  and  the  pitch- 
er, and  went  down  to  the  pump.  Our 
pump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country 
pump,  in  the  kitchen,  is  more  conveni- 
ent; but  a  well  with  buckets  is  certainly 
most  picturesque.  Unfortunately,  our 
well  water  has  not  been  sweet  since  it 
was  cleaned  out.  First  I  had  to  open 
a  bolted  door  that  lets  you  into  the 
basement-hall,  and  then  I  went  to  the 
kitchen-door,  which  proved  to  be  lock- 
ed. Then  I  remembered  that  our  girl 
always  carried  the  key  to  bed  with  her, 
and  slept  with  it  under  her  pillow.  Then 


I  retraced  my  steps ;  bolted  the  base- 
ment-door, and  went  up  in  the  dining- 
room.  As  is  always  the  case,  I  found, 
when  I  could  not  get  any  water,  I  was 
thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.  Tiien 
I  thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up .  Th  en 
I  concluded  not  to  do  it.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on  ac- 
count of  its  flavor.  Then  I  opened 
the  closet  doors,  there  was  no  water 
there ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb 
waiter !  The  novelty  of  the  idea  made 
me  smile :  I  took  out  two  of  the  mov- 
able shelves,  stood  the  pitcher  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dumb  waiter,  eot  in  my- 
self with  the  lamp ;  let  myself  down,  un- 
til I  supposed  I  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
floor  below,  and  then  let  go  ! 

We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I 
was  shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it 
had  been  a  catapult;  it  broke  the 
pitcher,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
landed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
at  midnight,  with  no  fire,  and  the  air 
not  much  above  the  zero  point.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated  the  dis- 
tance of  the  descent — instead  of  falling 
one  foot,  I  had  fallen  ^ve.  My  first 
impulse  was,  to  ascend  by  the  way  I 
came  down,  but  I  found  that  impractica- 
ble. Then  I  tried  the  kitchen  door»  it 
was  locked ;  I  tried  to  force  it  open ;  it 
was  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  and  held  its 
own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  window,  and 
there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  I 
ever  felt  angry  at  any  body  it  was  at 
myself,  for  putting  up  those  bars  to 
please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  I  put  them 
up,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep 
people  out. 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  tlic  ice-cold 
barriers  and  looked  out  at  the  sky ;  not 
a  star  visible;  it  was  as  black  as  ink 
overhead.  Then  I  thought  of  Baron 
Trenck,  and  the  prisoner  of  Chillon. 
Then  I  made  a  noise !  I  shouted  until  I 
was  hoarse,  and  ruined  our  preserving- 
kettle  with  the  poker.  That  brought 
our  dogs  out  in  full  bark,  and  between 
us  we  made  night  hideous.  Then  I 
thought  I  heard  a  voice,  and  listened— 
it  was  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  callipg  to  me 
from  the  top  of  the  stair-case.  I  tried 
to  make  her  hear  mo,  but  the  infernal 
dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl,  and 
bark,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  which  is 
naturally  plaintive  and  tender.  Besides, 
there  were  two  bolted  doors  and  double 
deafened  floors  between  us ;  how  could 
she  recognize  my  voice,  even  if  she 
did  hear  it?     Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  called 
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once  or  twice,  and  then  got  frightened ; 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as 
if  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I 
understood  that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  was 
springing  the  rattle  !  That  called  out 
our  neighbor,  already  wide  awake ;  he 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  bull-terrier,  a 
Newfoundland  pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  re- 
volver. The  moment  ho  saw  me  at  the 
window,  he  shot  at  me,  but  fortunately 
just  missed  me.  I  threw  myself  under 
tiie  kitchen  table  and  ventured  to  ex- 
postulate with  him,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  reason.  In  the  excitement  I 
had  forgotten  his  name,  and  that  made 
matters  worse.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
roused  up  every  body  around,  broken 
in  the  basement  door  with  an  axe,  gotten 
into  the  kitchen  with  his  cursed  savage 
dogs  and  shooting-iron,  and  seized  me 
by  the  collar,  that  he  recognized  me, — * 
and  then,  he  wanted  me  to  explain  it  I 
But  what  kind  of  an  explanation  could 
I  make  to  him  ?  I  told  him  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  my  mind  was  com- 
posed, and  then  I  would  let  him  under- 
stand the  whole  matter  fully.  But  he 
never  would  have  had  the  particulars 
from  me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  neigh- 
bors that  shoot  at  you,  break  in  your 
door,  and  treat  you,  in  your  own  house, 
as  if  you  were  a  jail-bird.  He  knows 
all  about  it,  however, — somebody  has 
told  himy-^somehody  tells  every  body 
everything  in  our  village. 

That  somebody  reminds  me  of  a  (jueer 
fowl  that  roosts  m  the  village,  and  m  all 
villages,  to  hatch  disturbances  among 
weak-minded  people.  I  allude  to  the 
Carrier  Pigeon.  The  Carrier  Pigeon 
tells  you  aQ  your  friends  say  of  you, 
and  tells  your  friends  all  you  say  of 
them.  The  mode  of  tactics  is  some- 
what in  this  wise.  She  goes  to  Mrs. 
Kornkobbe's,  takes  tea  with  that  lady, 
pets  the  children,  takes  out  her  needle 
and  thread,  opens  her  little  basket,  pulls 
out  a  bit  of  linen,  with  a  collar  pattern 
penciled  upon  it,  puts  on  her  thimble, 
then  stitches  away,  and  innocently  asks 
Mrs.  K.  if  she  has  heard  that  ridiculous 
story  abput  her  husband. 

Mr.s.  Komkobbe  has  not  heard  of  it, 
but  bridles  up,  and  would  like  to  know 
who  has  had  the  impudence  to  say  any 
thing  about  her  husband !  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  does  not  like  to  mention  names, 
but  vaguely  hints  that  something  is  in 
the  wind.  Mrs.  K.,  of  course,  is  anxi- 
ous to  know  the  particulars.  Carrier 
Pigeon  would  not  for  the  world  hurt 


Mrs.  K.'s  feelings,  but,  just  for  her  own 
satisfaction,  she  would  like  to  ask  ^Svhere 
Mr.  Komkobbe' s  father  was  bom?" 
Mrs.  K.  is  completely  nonplused  by  this 
question,  for,  to  use  a  mercantile  phrase, 
she  had  never  been  posted  up  in  regard 
to  the  incubation  of  her  fatner-in-law, 
deceased  some  twenty  years  before  she 
was  married  and  two  years  before  she 
was  born.  Carrier  Pigeon,  seeing  Mrs. 
K^'s  trepidation,  adds,  carelessly,  as  it 
were,  "  Your  husband  is  an  American, 
I  believe  ?'*  Mrs.  K.  catches  at  that, 
and  answers  **  yes."  "  German  name  ?'* 
Mrs.  K.  replies  in  the  affirmative.  **  That 
is  all  I  want  to  know,"  sighs  the  Carrier 
Pigeon.  Whereupon  Mrs.  K.,  who  is 
wrought  up  to  fever  point,  answers, 
**But  that  18  not  all  /want  to  know;" 
and,  by  dint  of  a  deal  of  persuasion, 
finally  draws  out  the  important  secret : 
the  Carrier  Pigeon  has  heard  it  reported 
ail  over  the  village  that  Mr.  Komkobbe's 
father  was  nothing  but  a  low  German 
shoemaker.  Now,  if  there  is  any  infor- 
mation that  Mrs.  K.  desires  next  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  said  so;  and  Carrier  Pigeon, 
after  a  temporary  struggle  between  duty 
and  propnety,  finally,  out  reluctantly, 
gives  up  Mrs.  Marshmallow  as  the  au- 
thor, at  which  Mrs.  Komkobbe  lets  loose 
all  the  pent-up  fury  in  her  soul  upon  the 
whole  Marshmallow  tribe,  from  the  old 
^andfather,  who  hands  around  the  plate 
m  church,  down  to  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family,  just  recovering  from  the 
united  attacks  of  sprue,  measles,  hoop- 
ing cough  and  chicken  pox. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Marshmallow,  who 
really  loves  Mrs.  K.  like  a  sister,  and 
who  possibly  might  have  reported,  by 
way  of  a  mere  joke,  and  not  as  a  reflec- 
tion, that  Kornkobbe,  senior,  had  been 
a  Teutonic  cordwainer, — ^the  next  day, 
Mrs.  Marshmallow  is  visited  by  the 
Carrier  Pigeon.  Now  Mrs.  M.  is  a  lady 
of  much  stronger  mind  than  Mrs.  K. : 
not  so  easily  excited  by  any  means; 
but  Carrier  Pigeon,  by  dint  of  hints, 
inuendos,  and  fdl  the  artillery  of  shrugs 
and  smiles,  finally  manages  to  excite 
her  curiosi^ ;  and  then,  when  pressed 
to  divulge,  after  binding  up  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mallow not  to  tell  a  living  soul,  and 
taking  other  precautions  of  like  na- 
ture, reluctantly,  after  stmggling  again 
through  duty  and  propriety,  ^ows  Mrs. 
Marshmallow  to  draw  from  her  all 
and  every  thing  Mrs.  Komkobbe  had 
said  about  her  the  previous  evening; 
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but,  of  course,  does  not  say  a  word  of 
the  use  she  had  made  of  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mallow's  name,  by  which  the  fire  had 
been  kindled  so  as  to  bring  Mrs.  K.  up 
to  the  scalding  point.  Ana,  as  the  tone 
of  the  Carrier  Pigeon  would  lead  Mrs. 
M.  to  believe  that  all  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Komkobbe,  had  said,  was  gratuitous, 
she  at  once  makes  up  her  mind  that 
Mrs.  Komkobbe  is  a  base,  cold-blooded, 
double-faced,  malicious  slanderer.  How 
pleased  she  is  that  she  has  found  her 
out.  Explanation  is  out  '^f  the  question ; 
neither  Mrs.  K.  nor  Mrs.  M.  will  con- 
descend to  notice  each  other,  and  Mr. 
Marshmallow  and  Mr.  Komkobbe  go 
down  to  town  in  separate  cars  from  that 
time  and  forever. 

I  love  to  see  the  Carrier  Pigeon ;  to 
admire  its  pretty  glossy  neck,  its  mild 
eyes,  its  chaste  and  elegant  plumage ; 
.  but  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  have  de- 
termined never  to  listen  to  its  dulcet 
voice,  whether  it  bring  accounts  of  how 
our  neighbors  look,  or  how  we  look 
ourselves  when  others  see  us. 

We  have  gotten  another  rooster. 
Our  Bantam  disappeared  one  day ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  a  serious  loss,  as  he 
was  of  very  little  use.  While  he  re- 
mained with  us  he  kept  up  a  sort  of 
rakish  air,  and  swaggered  among  the 
young  pullets,  just  as  you  sometimes 
see  an  old  bachelor  with  a  bevy  of  bux- 
om damsels ;  but  the  dame  Partlets  did 
not  have  much  respect  for  him,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  was  terribly  hen-pecked 
by  Leah  and  Kachel.  He  left  us  one 
J  day.  Probably  he  made  away  with 
himself — there  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity 
in  a  rooster,  and  wounded  vanity  is  often 
the  cause  of  suicide.  One  evening,  on 
my  return  from  the  city,  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  said  she  had  a  surprise  for  me — 
a  present  from  a  friend.  It  was  a  Roost- 
er; a  magnificent  black  Poland  cook, 
with  a  tiuft  of  white  feathers  on  his 
crown,  and  the  most  brilliant  plumage 
in  Westchester  County.  There  he 
stood,  one  foot  advanced,  head  erect, 
eye  like  a  diamond,  tail  as  high  as  his 
top-knot.  There,  too,  was  his  mate,  a 
matron-like,  respectable  looking  femfde, 


who  would  probably  conduct  herself 
according  to  circumstances,  and  pre- 
serve her  dignity  amid  the  trying  diffi- 
culties of  her  new  position.  *'  A  present 
from  Judge  Waldbin,'*  said  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass. "So  I  thought,"  said  I; 
"generous  friend!  do  you  know  what 
I  intend  to  do  with  his  rooster  ?"  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  got  frightened  and  said 
she  did  not.  '*  Put  him  in  verse,"  said 
I.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  But  I  will,  ^Irs. 
S.,  though  I  cannot  write  verse  except 
upon  great  occasions.  So,  after  a 
hearty  supper  and  two  cigars,  I  com- 
posed the  following : — 

TO  MV  POLAND  ROOSTER. 

'*0  thon,  whateyor  title  please  thin«  ear,** 
He-chickoD,  Rooster,  Cock,  or  CbaoUcIeer; 
Whether  on  France'a  flag  yon  flap  and  flar«. 
Or  roost  and  drowse  in  8helton'8  elbow-chair; 
Or  rouse  the  drones,  or  please  the  female  kind. 
And  cluck  and  strut  with  all  your  hens  behind ; 
As  symbol,  teacher,  time-piece,  spouse,  to  yoa 
Oar  praise  is  doubtless,  Cock*a-doodle,  due. 

Oviparous  Sultan,  Pharaoh,  Cesar.  Csar, 
Sleep-shattering  songster,  feathered  moming^ftaz; 
Many-wived  Mormon,  cock-pit  Spartacos, 
Winner  alike  of  coin  and  hearty  curse ; 
Sir  Harem  ^canim,  knight  by  crest  and  spur, 
Great,  glorious,  gallinaceous  Aaron  Burr, 
How  proud  am  I— how  proud  yon  corn -fed  flock 
Of  cackling  houris  are— of  thee.  Old  Cock  I 

Illustrious  Exile!  far  thy  kindred  crow 
When  Warsaw's  towers  with  morning  glories  glow: 
Shanghai  and  Chittagong  may  have  their  day, 
And  even  Bbihma-pootra  fade  away; 
But  thou  Shalt  live,  immortal  Polack,  thou. 
Though  Russia's  eagle  clips  thy  pinions  now, 
To  flap  thy  wings  and  crow  with  all  thy  soul. 
When  freedom  spreads  her  light  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
**  I  have  heard  something  like  that  be- 
fore." 

**No  doubt  you  have,"  said  I;  "part 
is  from  Pope,  part  from  Halleck,  espe- 
cially the  pun  in  the  first  stanza ;  but 
how  can  you  make  decent  poetry  in 
the  country  without  borrowing  a  Uttle 
here  and  there,  unless  you  have  the 
genius  of  a  Homer,  or  an  Alexander 
Smith,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ?" 
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rr  the  progress  of  human  knowledge, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
modes  and  degrees  of  advancement  are 
as  various  as  the  subjects.  While,  in  * 
one  direction,  the  treasures  of  thought 
and  experience  accumulate  slowly,  in 
another,  a  sudden  discovery  or  a  novel 
process  of  investigation  creates  anew 
branch  of  science,  which  is  thencefor- 
ward recognized  as  a  distinct  pursuit. 

**When,'*  says  Condorcet,  mone  of 
his  eloquent  eloges,  **  the  mariner  deter- 
mines his  longitude  by  means  of  the  lu- 
nar problem,  and  thus  secures  his  vessel 
from  shipwreck,  he  owes  his  safety  to 
speculations  which  were  pursued  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  were  solely 
prompted  by  a  love  of  science."  The 
truth  here  announced  in  such  a  striking 
manner,  which  imites,  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  intellectual  nature,  the  con- 
templative disciple  of  Plato  with  the 
hardy  seaman,  who  entered  yesterday 
upon  his  adventurous  voyage,  aflfords 
an  example,  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive in  history,  of  knowledge  advancing 
by  slow  and  hesitating  steps — now  ar- 
rested in  its  march  entirely  —  again 
accelerated  by  the  revelations  of  genius, 
or  by  the  results  of  labor. 

From  the  time  when  Archimedes  and 
ApoUouius  meditated  upon  the  curves 
generated  by  the  sections  of  the  cone, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  their  pro- 
perties, to  the  period  when  Kepler  dis- 
covered that  these  curves  were  described 
in  the  heavens,  and  tliat  tlie  knowledge 
of  their  properties  comprised  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion, how  wide  and  barren  the  interval. 
After  this,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
steady,  though  still  slow. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  century 
Flamsteed  communicated  the  results  of 
his  labors  in  the  observatory  to  Newton, 
by  whose  genius  they  were  made  the 
foundation,  rude  but  solid,  of  the  lunar 
theory.  The  next  mot?t  conspicuous 
advance  is  Uie  publication  by  Maske- 
lyne  of  his  lunar  method,  in  1767.  The 
last  step  is  the  improvement  of  the 
moon's  tables,  by  the  joint  researches 
of  Walker  and  Peirco  here,  and  of 
Adams  in  England. 

Between  these  leading  events,  all  the 
intervals,  except  the  first,  are  filled  with 


labor  and  study,  and  are  rich  with 
discoveries  of  new  facts  and  important 
generalizations.  And  yet  the  knowledge 
which  now  enables  the  astronomer  to 
furnish  the  seaman  with  lunar  distances 
more  accurate  than  his  means  of  ob- 
servation, has  only  proceeded  by  very 
gradual  and  unequal  advances,  and  dates 
its  commencement  from  the  musings  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  observations 
made  before  the  Christian  era  by  Hip- 
parchus  of  Rhodes.  Before  turning 
over  this  brief  but  instructive  page 
in  the  history  of  science,  a  single 
reflection  must  bo  added.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  considering  that  universal 
homogeneity,  cognation,  and  affiliation  of 
the  intellectual  nature  of  men  through- 
out all  the  ages  of  the  world,  on  which 
depends  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of 
progress  of  the  human  race.  What  the 
Greek  philosopher  had  left  unfinished 
in  the  schools  of  Athens,  the  German 
student,  Uving  in  a  remote  age,  and  un- 
der circumstances  widely  different,  re- 
sumes precisely  at  the  point  at  which  it 
was  rehnquished,  and  carries  it  forward 
as  if  his  own  new  thoughts  were  the 
continued  operation  of  the  same  mind, 
interrupted  only  by  the  repose  of  sleep, 
instead  of  ages  of  war  and  tumult,  of 
barbaric  desolation  and  mental  dark- 
ness. 

In  this  exemplification  of  the  absolute 
and  continuous  relation  of  mind  with 
mind,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  diverse  races  of  men ;  and, 
in  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  we  have  an 
evidence  of  the  likeness  of  man  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  for  these  subjects 
are  the  laws  framed  by  the  infanite 
mind  for  the  government  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  finite  mind,  which  is 
thus  taught  to  know  the  ordinances  of 
Heaven ! 

As  regulated  by  Him  to  whom  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  that  gradual 
development  which  leads  dimly  up  to 
the  ♦*  fullness  of  time,"  seems  to  our 
imperfect  and  impatient  thinking  tedi- 
ous and  disconnected. 

"  But  apt  the  mind  or  (aucj  iti  to  rore 
Unchecked." 

If  we  have  looked  at  thb  view  of  the 
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subject,  it  is  not  with  irreverent  won- 
der; but  rather  because  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  remind  the  earnest  stu- 
dent and  laborer  in  the  'field  of  pure 
science — ^the  searcher  after  truth  for 
truth's  sake — how  mysteriously  all  parts 
of  human  learning  and  thought  are  link- 
ed together,  and  to  teach  him  to  trust 
that,  even  in  this  world,  the  faithful 
servants  will  find  their  reckoliing. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  science  which 
exhibits  another  mode  and  doffree  of 
advancement — the  science  of  Physical 
Geography — the  very  title  of  which  is 
only  lately  introduced  into  our  cata- 
logue. A  few  years  since,  all  the  know- 
ledge coming  under  this  head  was  in- 
cluded in  Geography  and  Geology.  But 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Hum- 
boldt, Ritter,  Steffens,  and  Guyot,  added 
such  vast  stores  to  the  former  scanty 
collection,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a  new  department  in  which  they 
could  be  suitably  arranged.  Nothing 
affords  so  striking  an  indication  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  as  these  subdivi- 
sions of  science.  The  building  becomes 
too  small  to  contain  the  accumulating 
riches  of  knowledge,  and  wings  must 
be  added. 

The  term  "Phy.sical  Geography,"  in 
its  most  extended  meaning,  is  made  to 
comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
belonging  of  course  to  the  physical  con- 
dition and  structure  of  our  globe,  but 
touching,  in  one  extreme,  upon  the  re- 
lations it  holds  to  other  bodies  in  space, 
and,  in  the  other,  upon  the  races  of  man 
by  which  it  is  peopled. 

A  writer  upon  Physical  Geography 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  found  it 
difiicult  to  compile  a  work  of  respecta- 
ble dimensions,  unless  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  very  far  into  the  domains 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History.  He 
would  have  included  in  his  plan  some 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  materials 
composing  its  crust,  and  also  a  brief 
view  of  the  distribution  of  animal  life 
on  its  surface. 

If  we  were  to  take  our  idea  of  the 
sphere  and  extent  of  the  science  of 
Phyyical  Geography  from  the  admira- 
ble compilation  of  Mrs.  Somervillc,  wo 
should  say  that  in  a  general  way  it 
might  include  every  thing  in  art,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  the  natural  sciences.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socie- 
ty, says : — **  By  Physical  Geography,  I 


mean  every  thing  relating  to  the  form 
and  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface, 
as  it  issues  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
as  it  is  modified  by  the  combined  effects 
of  time  and  weather  and  atmospheric 
.  influences ;"  leaving  out  art  and  man. 
Count  Annibale  Ramuzzi,  in  a  woik 
published  at  Bologna,  in  1840,  (we  are 
quoting  from  an  essay  of  Mr.  Hamilton) 
divides  geographer  into  two  branches — 
pure  and  statistical  geography ;  the 
former  professes  to  descnbo  the  result 
of  physical  force — the  latter,  the  effects 
of  moral  force. 

But  if  we  follow  the  latest  and  best 
autliority  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  Gayot,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
that  most  instructive  and  enchanting 
work,  "The  Earth  and  Man,"  after  the 
example  of  Humboldt,  Ritter,  and  Stef- 
fens, defines  Physical  Geography  to  be 
**  not  only  the  description  of  our  earth, 
but  tlie  physical  science  of  the  globe — 
or  the  science  of  the  general  phenome- 
na of  the  present  life  of  tho  globe,  in 
reference  to  their  connection  and  their 
mutual  dependence."  Nothing,  per- 
haps, could  have  been  said  which  would 
give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  uncer- 
tain limits  of  this  science,  and  of 
its  state  of  rapid  development,  thau 
this  variety  of  definitions.  We  shall 
adhere  to  the  last — not  only  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  highest  authority, 
and  is  satisfactorily  sustained  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  but  because  it  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  Maury's  treatises ; 
'  which,  if  they  had  been  wholly  confined 
to  facts  of  observation,  and  strict  deduc- 
tions from  them,  unmixed  with  specula- 
tions, might  have  been  distinguished  by 
this  definition  as  a  title. 

Having  now  come  to  theso  treatises, 
composing  the  **  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  which  is  our  present  subject, 
let  us,  in  the  beginning,  say  a  few  words 
as  to  tho  origin  and  conduct  of  that 
system  of  research  which  has  led  to 
such  rich  acquisitions,  and  has  produced 
such  extraordinary  results  in  the  practi- 
cal world  of  business,  as  well  as  in  what 
practical  people  love  to  call  the  specu- 
lative world  of  science. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  for 
sea-going  ships  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
occurrences,  facts,  and  appearances  of 
their  voyages,  in  a  succinct  and  abbre- 
viated, but  perfectly  clear,  systematic, 
and  intelligible  form,  called  a  log-book. 
The  occurrences  and  facts  recorded  are 
those  connected  with  the  sailing  and 
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navigation  of  the  ship,  and  the  appear- 
ances are  the  principal  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea.  The 
record  is  kept  by  the  most  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  ship,  and  is  closely 
inspected  by  the  captain.  The  manner 
of  keeping  it  is  such  that  it  must  be 
copied  at  the  close  of  every  day,  and  it 
undergoes  revision  while  the  events  and 
phenomena  it  registers  ore  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  officers.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  a  ship's  log-book  has 
(  great  claims  to  confidence  on  account 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  observers,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  These 
claims  are  still  further  strengthened,  by 
the  great  value  attached  to  tae  log-book 
as  the  only  authentic  narrative  of  the 
events  of  a  voyage  recognized  in  law. 
This  circumstance,  as  majr  readily  be 
imagined,  increases  the  pams  and  the 
responsibility,  so  that,  if  the  facts  and 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  log-book 
should  ever  have  any  use,  they  may  bo 
relied  on  as  strictly  accurate. 

When  the  voyage  terminated,  the 
log-book  was  put  away,  (wo  speak  now 
of  past  times)  in  a  safe  place,  and  very 
rarely  was  there  occasion  to  disturb  its 
repose.  From  the  shelf  it  passed  to 
the  garret,  where  it  was  soon  covered 
with  dust  and  oblivion.  Its  author,  still 
employed  in  collecting  the  materials 
of  other  log-books,  would,  during  the 
period  of  his  active  life,  forget  his 
former  silent  companion.  It  would 
never  again  see  the  light  of  day,  except 
when  colled  forth  from  its  obscure  re- 
treat to  revive  the  recollections  of  the 
past.  We  can  imagine  the  gray-haired 
seaman  pondering  over  the  records  of 
his  youthful  voyages,  closing  with  a 
heavy  sigh  the  pages  which  bring  back 
the  scenes  of  his  fresh  and  early  life, 
and  exclaiming,  in  that  language  which 
with  its  tender  iteration  touches  the 
very  heart  of  our  melancholy,  as  memory 
searches  after  vanished  hours  and  joys 
of  other  days — 

"  Ebeu  fagacei  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  annj." 

But,  beyond  this  gentie  office,  the  old 
log-book  had  no  worth.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  life,  to  be  sure,  but  so  dull  and 
unchanging,  so  without  Ught  and  shade, 
without  atmosphere  and  perspective, 
that  no  one  could  desire  to  look  at  it. 
There  was  no  individuality  in  it;  and 
therefore  the  old  lo^-book,  when  it  had 
survived  its  generation,  became  mouldy 


and  offensive,  and,  suffering  the  lustra- 
tion of  fire,  went  where  **  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  former  things." 

It  is  reckoned  as  conspicuous  among 
the  man^  triumphs  of  modern  art,  that 
it  has,  in  various  ways,  brought  into 
beneficial  use  substances  which,  till  now, 
had  been  regarded  as  worthless.  Thus 
it  furnishes  the  means  of  support  for 
the  laborious,  and  of  wealth  for  the  en- 
terprising, out  of  that  which  ignorance 
formerly  condemned  as  of  no  value. 

An  invention  which  brings  out  such 
a  result,  is  in  art  what  Maury's  dis- 
covery of  the  utility  of  old  log-books 
is  in  science  ;  but  the  latter  has  all  that 
superiority  over  the  former  which  sci- 
ence has  over  art — that  is,  which  gen- 
eral knowledge,  comprising  a  large 
body  of  truths  and  principles,  has  over 
particular  knowledge  employed  to  effect 
some  one  special  object. 

But  the  general  reader  will  ask.  What 
these  log-books  contained  which  Mauiy 
found  so  serviceable  and  so  prolific,  but 
the  value  of  which  others  had  failed  to 
perceive  ?  They  contained  very  full 
and  accurate  notes  of  the  state  of  the 
wind  and  weather,  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  all  parts  of  the  navigable 
seas.  The  also  contained  frequent  ob- 
servations of  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
air,  and  oi  the  barometer  pressures. 
And  further,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
them  occasional  observations  of  remark- 
able occurrences,  such  as  **  red  fogs,*' 
and  **  sea-dust,"  and  in  the  log-books 
of  whale-ships  information  concerning 
the  habitat  of  the  various  species  of 
the  whale.  Now  a  single  one  of  these 
manuscript  journals  had  in  itself  no 
interest ;  the  owner  or  ship-master  was 
not,  therefore,  much  out  of  the  way  in 
his  estimation  of  its  value.  A  single 
sea-journal  was  like  an  isolated  astro- 
nomical observ'ation,  in  which  there  is 
no  meaning  beyond  itself.  But  when 
all  these  log-books  were  combined,  they 
resembled  a  volume  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations, in  which  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  registered  so 
often,  and  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
determining  the  laws  of  their  real  or 
apparent  motion. 

This  combination,  which  was  **to 
collect  the  experience  of  every  navigator 
as  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
and  then  to  present  the  world  with  the 
results,  on  charts,  for  the  improvement 
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of  commerce  and  navigatioD,"  was  the 
happy  conception  of  Maury's  genius. 
In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  moment  and  significancy  of  this 
conception,  wo  must  consider  that  its 
effect  was  as  if  Maury  had,  by  a  stroke 
of  magic,  (genius  is  not  unlike  magic  in 
its  operations,)  distributed  in  every  fre- 
quented part  of  the  high  seas,  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  intelligent  friends,  who 
were  to  collect  for  him  the  information 
he  wanted.  In  executing  his  wishes, 
they  were  to  lA  regardless  of  danger  or 
sofiering.  They  were  to  encounter  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  rage  of 
the  southern  capes,  the  bUghting  fervor 
of  the  tropics,  the  water-spouts  and 
the  **  sulphurous  and  thought-executing 
fires"  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the  obstinate 
monsoon,  the  dangerous  gale  and  the 
tedious  calm.  And  on  their  return  they 
were  to  lay  the  results  before  him  in  a 
brief  and  intelligible  form. 

Or  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  conception,  by  con- 
sidering how  many  life-times  would  bo 
employed  in  collecting  tlio  required 
facts,  if  it  were  to  be  begun  now.  And 
in  this  view,  let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
meteorological  investigations  on  the 
land.  The  science  of  meteorology  has, 
of  late  years,  made  very  great  advances ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  no  branch  of 
knowledge  which  commands  more  atten- 
tion and  effort.  But  the  principal  pains 
and  expense  are  at  present  bestowed 
upon  making  a  collection  of  observations, 
more  perfect,  indeed,  but  similar  to  those 
which  Maury  found  ready  for  use  in  the 
old,  condemned  log-books.  These  ob- 
servations are  the  precursory  and  pre- 
paratory means,  the  fundamental  basis, 
of  further  improvement.  By  the  aid  of 
these  considerations,  we  may  measure 
the  consequence  of  the  original  concep- 
tion. 

The  particular  objects  in  view  are  thus 
stated  in  Maury's  own  language : 

**  By  putting  down  on  a  chart  the  tracks  of 
many  veeacla  on  the  eamo  voyage,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  diflferent  yeare,  and  during  all 
0ea«ou8,  and  by  projecting  along  each  track 
the  wiudfl  and  currcnta  daily  encountered,  it 
was  plain  that  navigatoro  hereafter,  by  con- 
sulting this  chart,  would  have  for  their  guide 
the  results  of  the  combined  experience  of  all 
who8c  tracks  were  thus  pointed  out." 

We  have  here  the  ampUfication  of  tlie 
original  conception;  let  us  pass  from 
that  to  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The 
plan  was,  to  present  the  results  on 
charts  for  the  improvement  of  commerce 


and  navigation.  These  results  included 
the  geographical  position  of  the  ship, 
without  which  the  numerous  observa- 
tions would  be  of  no  value.  In  tracing 
the  course  of  a  single  voyage,  on  a 
nautical  charts  it  is  customary  to  mark 
down  the  ship's  place  for  every  day  at 
noon,  and  to  join  the  places  by  a  line 
which  is  called  the  ship's  track.  If  the 
usual  way  had  been  adopted  in  this 
case,  only  a  few  tracks,  comparatively, 
could  have  been  put  down.  The  paper 
would  soon  have  become  an  inextricable 
labyrinth,  perplexing  and  unintelligibb 
even  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
plotted.  It  was  requisite,  then,  to  de- 
vise some  other  procedure.  A  system, 
composed  of  symbob  and  colors,  was 
invented. 

*'The  symbols  devised  with  thia  view  were 
a  comet's  tail  for  the  wind,  an  arrow  for  cur- 
rents, Arabic  numerals  for  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  Koman  for  the  variation  of  the  needlo, 
continuous,  broken,  and  dotted  lines  for  the 
month,  and  colors  for  the  four  seasons. 

**A  continuous  line  was  used  to  show  that 
the  track  was  made  during  the  first  month ;  a 
broken,  the  second;  and  a  dotted  line,  the  last 
month  of  each  season :  black  standing  for  the 
winter,  green  for  spring,  red  for  summer,  aod 
blue  for  autumn. 

''The  comet's  tail^  and  the  arrow,  and  the 
numerals,  were  also  m  colors,  according  to  the 
seasons.  Tlie  force  and  direction  of  the  wind 
were  indicated  by  the  shape  and  position  of 
this  tail;  while  the  flight  and  length  of  the 
arrows  designated  the  velocity  and  set  of  the 
currents." 

Having  touched  upon  the  conception 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  a  hasty  enumeration  of  the 
principal  results  of  its  fid£IUuent,  not 
forgetting  to  give  a  passing  thought  to 
the  great  labor  involved  in  the  selection 
and  disposition  of  the  materials,  and  to 
the  transfer  of  them  to  tho  prepared 
projections. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
results  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  the 
advantages  conferred  on  every  navigator 
by  communicating  to  him  ut  once  the 
combined  experience  of  all  other  navi- 
gators. **  The  young  ship-master,  with 
these  charts  before  nira,  would  be  im- 
mediately lifted  up,  and  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  oldest  sea-captains." 
The  knowledge  gathered  by  the  old- 
est mariner,  while  patiently  watching 
through  the  long  and  weary  nights,  and 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  serviceable 
to  himself,  now  became  the  property 
and  the  good  of  all.  It  would  bo  im- 
possible to  overstate  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  abundant  source.    They  were 
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the  greater,  because  the  observations 
and  experience,  thus  communicated,  ex- 
tended over  the  broad  oceans,  and  were 
not  limited  to  the  sea-coasts.  Properly 
to  appreciate  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  Maury  first  entered 
upon  his  fruitful  investigation,  no  such 
work  was  known.  The  most  valuable 
practical  instructions  and  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  navigator  were  con- 
tained in  books  of  Sailing  Directions 
and  of  Navigation.  The  Sailing  Direc- 
tions were  limited  to  shores  and  harbors, 
if  we  except  the  ponderous  (both  in 
weight  and  merit)  Directory  of  Hors- 
burgh.*  But  even  Horsburgh,  though 
he  conducts  the  seaman  across  the  great 
oceans,  restricts  his  directions  to  certain 
fixed  paths  and  regions  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  coasts  and  harbors  included  in 
the  plan  of  his  work.  Moreover,  he 
tells  us  very  candidly  in  his  Introduction, 
**  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  a 
phenomenon  hitherto  but  little  investi- 
gated, although,"  as  he  very  justly  adds, 
**it  appears  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  navigation." 
The  information  contained  in  books  of 
navigation,  concerning  any  subject  but 
navigation  itself,  is  too  meagre,  or  else 
too  general,  to  require  mention. 

But,  however  much  importance  may 
be  attached  to  this  sudden  accession  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  individual 
seaman,  the  discoveries  and  generaliza- 
tions of  the  author  of  the  new  charts 
proved  even  more  beneficial.  Standing 
over  his  manuscript  sheets,  on  which 
were  inscribed  in  symbolic  language  the 
vast  array  of  facts  and  observations, 
numerous,  but  distinct,  intricate,  but 
not  confused — to  the  eye  of  the  careless 
looker-on,  a  mixed  assemblage  of  colors 
and  signs,  "in  mazes  running,"  without 
method  or  meaning — to  the  mind  that 
ordered  them,  an  mtelligible  language 
embodying  important  truths  and  signifi- 
cations,— Maury  drew  such  inferences 
and  information  as  led  him  to  alter  the 
principal  routes  across  the  ocean. 

"  The  groat  end  and  aim  of  all  this  labor  and 
research  are  m  these,  and  consist  in  the  short- 
ening of  passages — ^the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation. Other  interests  and  other  objects  are 
promoted  thereby,  but  these,  in  the  mind  of  a 
practical  people,  who,  by  their  habits  of 
thought  and  modes  of  action,  mark  the  age  in 
whicn  we  live  as  eminently  utilitarian,  do  not 
stand  oat  in  relief  half  so  grand  and  imposing 
as  do  those  achievements  by  which  the  oistazit 


isles  and  marts  of  the  sea  have  been  lifted  up, 
as  it  were,  and  brought  closer  together,  for  t£s 
convenience  of  commerce,  by  many  days'  saiL 

**  We  have  been  told  in  the  foregoing  pages 
how  the  winds  blow  and  the  currents  flow  in 
all  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  centrol  the  mari- 
ner in  his  coarse ;  and  to  know  how  to  steer 
his  ship  on  this  or  that  voyage  so  as  always  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  is  the  perfection  of 
navigation.  The  figures  representing  the  ves- 
sels are  so  marked  as  to  show  whether  the 
previuling  direction  of  the  wind  be  adverse  or 
fair. 

"  When  one  looks  seaward  from  the  shore, 
and  sees  a  ship  disappear  in  the  horizon  as  she 
gains  an  offing  on  a  voyage  to  India,  or  the 
Antipodes,  perhaps,  the  common  idea  is  that 
she  IS  bound  over  a  trackless  waste,  and  the 
chances  of  another  ship,  sailing  with  the  same 
destination  the  next  aay,  or  me  next  week, 
coming  up  and  speaking  with  her  on  the  *  path- 
less ocean,'  would,  to  most  minds,  seem  slender, 
indeed.  Yet  the  truth  is,  the  winds  and  the 
currents  are  now  becoming  to  be  so  well  under- 
stood^ that  the  navigator,  like  the  backwoods- 
man in  the  wildemces,  is  enabled  literallv  '  to 
blaze  his  way'  across  the  ocean ;  not,  inaeed, 
upon  trees,  as  in  the  wilderness,  but  upnon  the 
wm^s  of  the  wind.  The  results  of  scientifio 
inquiry  have  so  taught  him  how  to  use  these 
invisible  couriers,  that  they,  with  the  cahn 
belts  of  the  air,  serve  as  sign-boards  to  indicate 
to  him  the  turnings,  and  forks,  and  crossings 
by  the  way." 

Let  us  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
actual  gain  effected.  The  passage  from 
our  northern  ports,  to  the  equator  alone, 
was  shortened  ten  days,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  its  duration.  Previous  to 
Maury's  undertaking,  the  average  pas- 
sage to  California  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  days ;  that  average  is  now 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days — ^that  is,  it  has  been  lessened  by 
forty-eight  days,  or  twice  the  time  of 
the  average  passage  of  a  common  sail- 
ing ship  across  the  Atlantic.  Between 
England  and  Australia,  the  average  da- 
ration  of  a  passage  was  formerly  one 
hundre<^  and  twenty-four  days:  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  average  time 
of  the  outward  passage  is  reduced,  by 
means  of  the  new  charts,  to  ninety- 
seven  days;  that  is,  it  is  reduced  by 
more  than  the  time  of  a  common  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

To  the  merchant  seaman,  time  is 
money ;  the  unnecessary  delays  suffered 
in  passing  from  the  port  of  loading  to 
that  of  delivery,  where  his  merchandise 
is  to  reSnter  the  channels  of  trade,  are 
so  many  drawbacks  to  his  profits.  To 
shorten  the  passages  of  merchant  ships, 
is,  therefore,  to  increase  their  business 
and  to  multiply  their  means.    But  on 
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this  poiut  we  will  quote  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  President  of  the  British  As- 
Bociation,  (the  Earl  of  Harrowhj,)  in 
his  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  meeting. 

**  Now  lot  ns  make  a  oalculation  of  the  an- 
nnol  saving  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  effected  by  those  charts  and  sailing 
directions.  According  to  Mr.  Maury,  the  ave- 
rage freight  from  the  United  States  to  Bio 
Janeiro  is  177  cents  per  ton  per  day ;  to  Austra- 
lia, 20  cents ;  to  Calitomia,  idso,  about  20  cents. 
l%e  mean  of  this  is  a  little  over  19  cents  per 
ton  per  day ;  but,  to  be  within  the  mark,  we 
will  take  it  at  15,  and  include  all  the  ports  of 
South  Amexica,  China,  and  the  East  Indies. 

**  The  sailing  directions  have  shortened  the 
passages  to  Cuifomia  30  days,  to  Australia  20, 
to  Bio  Janeiro  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20,  but 
we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  also  indudo  the  above 
named  ports  of  South  Amenoa,  China,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

"We  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  trade  wim  these  places  at 


'  With  these  data,  we  see  that  there  has  been 
effected  a  saving  for  each  one  of  these  tons  of 
15  cents  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  days,  which 
will  give  an  ag^jgpregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per 
annnm,  This  is  on  the  outwaxd  voyage  alone, 
and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  ports  of 
the  world  is  also  left  out  of  the  calculation. 
Take  these  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage 
trading  between  those  places  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  sum 
saved  will  swell  to  an  enormous  amount" 

We  add  another  statement  from  Dr. 
Buist,  of  Edinburgh : 

**  It  has  been  shown  that  Lieutenant  Maury's 
Charts  and  Sailbg  Directions  have  shortened 
the  voyages  of  American  ships  by  about  a 
third.  If  the  voyages  of  those  to  and  from 
India  were  shorteuM  by  no  more  than  a  tenth, 
it  would  secure  a  saving  in  freightage  alone  of 
£250,000  annually,  ^timating  the  freights 
of  vessels  trading  from  Europe  with  distant 
ports  at  £20,000,000  a  year,  a  savmg  of  a  tenth 
would  be  about  £2,000,000. 

But  the  saving  to  result  from  the 
active  and  combined  proseccition  of 
Maury's  plan  will  amount,  on  the  ave- 
rage, to  three-tenths,  that  is,  to  at  least 
$30,000,000  a  year.  In  these  estimates, 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  amount  saved 
by  the  greater  security  given  to  naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  decrease  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ships. 

Such  are  the  immediate  benefits  re- 
sulting irom  this  new  system  of  research. 
But  £e  future  benefits  must  be  greater 
— we  might  say  infinitely  greater — than 
those  hi£erto  reaped.  A  general  plan 
of  observations  at  sea  has  been  caretully 
matured,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  our  soa- 
oaptains.  It  consists  of  an  abstract 
journal  of  the  Toyage,  and  oompziaea  all 


^e  observations  and  notes,  whidi  will 
tend  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
deep  and  its  wonders.  But  stafi  farther, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Maury,  invited  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
to  unite  with  it  in  this  enterprise,  and 
proposed  for  this  purpose  a  oonferenoe 
on  ihe  subject. 


"This  conference,  consisting  of  i 
tives  from  France,  England  and  Russia,  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Deunarfc, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  btstas, 
met  in  Brussels,  August  23, 1853,  and  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  observations  which  should 
be  foUowed  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  friendly 
nations,  and  espedaUy  of  thoee  tiiere  prewnt, 
in  the  persons  of  their  repreeentativee. 

"Prussia,  Spain,  the  firee  city  of  Hamborf, 
the  republics  of  Bremen  and  ChiU,  and  tb 
empires  of  Austria  and  Brasil,  baTe  since 
offered  their  oo-qperation  alao  in  the  mmt 
plan. 

"Thus  the  lea  has  been  brought  regokrh 
within  the  domains  of  phfloaophioal  researco, 
and  crowded  with  obscav^ers. 

"  In  peace  andin  war  these  obeervaiions are 
to  be  carried  on ;  andj  in  case  any  of  the  vei- 
selB  on  board  of  which  they  are  condncted 
may  be  captured,  the  abstract  log^-as  the 
journal  which  oontmns  these  obeervatians  h 
called — is  to  be  held  sacred. 

"Baron  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  thai  tbe 
results  already  obtained  from  this  system  of 
research  are  suiBoient  to  nve  rise  to  anev 
department  of  science,  whi<»i  be  has  called  die 
Physical  Geograpbt  of  the  Sxa.  If  m 
much  have  already  been  accomplished  by  one 
nation,  what  mav  we  not  expect  in  the  come 
of  a  few  voars,  from  the  joint  oo-operatioD  of 
so  many  f 

"  Barely  before  has  there  been  snch  a  sub- 
lime s])ectacle  presented  to  the  scientific  world: 
all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  one  system  of  philosopeieal  re- 
search with  regard  to  the  sea.  Tboagfa  the; 
may  be  enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  tobie 
friends.  Every  ship  that  navigates  the  high 
seas  with  these  charts  and  blank  abstract  kifi 
on  board  may  henceforth  be  regiuded  as  a 
floating  observatory,  a  temple  of  scienoe. 
The  instruments  used  bv  every  oo-opcratiiig 
vessel  are  to  be  comparea  with  standards  that 
are  common  to  fdl;  so  that  an  obscrvatioB 
that  is  made  anywhere,  and  in  any  shipu  umj 
be  referred  to  and  compared  with  all  simikr 
observations,  bv  all  other  ships,  in  all  ether 
parts  of  the  world." 

Another  passa^  must  be  cited  id 
connection  with  this,  because  it  forms 
an  apt  conclusion  to  the  views  we  have 
taken  of  the  practical  results,  the  **  first 
fruits  "  of  the  new  system  of  scientifk 
researches,  ilistituted  by  the  author  <A 
the  "Wind  and  Current  CharU." 

"  <  As  great  as  is  the  value  attached  to  whsl 
has  been  accomplished  by  thoee  researches  in 
the  way  of  shortening  passages  and  lessening 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  good  of  higher  Tains 
is,  in  the  opinion  oi  many  seamen,  yet  to  come 
out  ef  the  moral,  the  edneadonal,  inflacnee 
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which  they  are  calcalated  to  exert  upon  the 
seafaring  community  of  the  world.  A  very 
clever  Englinh  phip-master,  speaking  recently 
of  the  advantaeoa  of  educational  influeneet 
amons  those  dhio  intend  to  follow  the  sea, 
remarks: 

" '  To  the  cultivated  lad  there  is  a  new  world 
spread  out  when  he  enters  on  his  first  voyage. 
As  his  education  has  fitted,  so  will  he  perceive, 
year  by  year,  that  his  profession  makes  him 
acquainted  with  things  new  and  instructive. 
His  intelligence  will  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  contrasts  of  each  country  in  its  general 
aspect,  manners,  and  productions,  and  in 
modes  of  navigation,  adapted  to  the  character 
of  coast,  climate,  and  rivers.  He  will  dwell 
with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean,  the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  breeze,  and  will  look 
for  traces  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
All  this  will  induce  a  serious  earnestness  in  his 
work,  and  teach  him  to  view  lightl;^  those  irit- 
some  and  often  offensive  duties  incident  to  the 
beginner.'  Sentiments  which  cannot  fail  to 
meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  all  good 
men,  whether  ashore  or  afloat 

"  Never  before  has  such  a  corps  of  observ- 
ers been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  any  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  as  is  that  which  is 
now  about  to  bo  enga^^  in  advancing  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea,  and  never  before  have  men  felt  such  an 
interest  with  regard  to  this  knowledge." 

The  subject  of  this  article  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  treats  of  the  conclusions  and 
deductious  already  reached  through 
this  novel  and  comprehensive  process 
of  inquiry ;  the  other,  of  the  additions 
it  has  made  to  the  great  body  of  our 
knowledge. 

One  of  these  branches  is  practical, 
the  other  scientific^-or  rather,  as  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  the  former  con- 
tains those  portions  or  divisions  of  the 
scientific  collection,  which  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  have  ren- 
dered immediately  applicable  and  use- 
ful, while  the  latter  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  collection,  stored  up 
for  future  use  and  application,  as  we 
become  better  qualified  to  interpret  its 
various,  but  now  hidden,  meanings. 

The  former  part  of  the  subject  is  by 
far  the  more  popular  and  attractive,  as 
it  is  the  more  easily  understood  of  the 
two.  It  records  the  struggle  and  the 
labor,  but  it  also  recites  the  success  and 
the  triumph.  It  is  this  which  most 
commands  oiu:  respect,  inspires  our 
gratitude,  and  gratifies  our  national 
pride.  It  is  this  which  has  called  forth, 
at  home,  flattering  marks  of  favor  and 
distinction,  and  aoroad,  complimentary 
testimonials  such  as  cannot  rail  to  con- 
fer as  much  pleasure  as  honor.  Even 
while  we  are  writing,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful    and    most    distinguished  of 


these  compliments — that  from  the  vene- 
rable and  illustrious  Humboldt — is  pass- 
ing through  the  journals  of  the  country. 

But  even  the  practical  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  would  be 
incomplete,  we  think,  if  we  were  not  to 
allow  our  attention  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment, first,  upon  the  remarkable  season- 
ableness  of  Maury's  discoveries,  and 
second,  upon  the  incidental  benefits 
which  promise  to  flow  from  them ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  did  not  regard  them 
in  connection  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  also  with  the  future. 

The  present  period,  historically  speak- 
ing, has  witnessed  many  interesting  and 
important  changes  in  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California  and  Australia  have 
opened  new  and  spacious  fields  of  trade, 
and  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
cmi^ation.  Voyages  of  great  length, 
and  involving  enormous  amounts  of  life 
and  property,  have  become  very  com- 
mon. At  the  same  time,  the  models  of 
sea-going  ships  have  been  improved, 
and  their  capacities  very  much  emarged. 
The  discoveries,  therefore,  which  add 
to  the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the 
seas,  have  occurred  most  opportunely, 
and  the  ships  of  the  present  clipper 
style  are  precisely  those  which  are  oest 
fitted  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  of  the  new  and 
shorter  routes.  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  superior  value  of  this  boon 
to  vessels  of  three  thousand  tons  over 
those  of  three  hundred,  on  account  of 
the  greater  expense  at  which  they  are 
sailed,  the  wealth  of  the  cargo,  and 
the  number  of  the  passengers.  Even 
looking  at  this  last  item  alone,  a  large 
clipper  ship  with  passengers,  bound  to 
Califomia,  might  save,  in  the  decreased 
length  of  the  voyage,  from  the  victual- 
ing of  the  people  on  board,  the  wages 
and  rations  of  the  crew  for  nearly  two 
months.  Moreover,  these  voyages  and 
those  to  Australia  have  been  chiefly 
quick  runs  for  a  market. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear 
that  the  investigations  of  Maury  have 
been  conceived  m  the  very  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  they  form  one  oi  the  most 
appropriate  contributions  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  present  time,  and  enter,  as 
an  essential  ingredient,  into  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  world's  trade.  The 
improvements  in  navigation,  in  the 
models  of  ships,  and  in  Uie  means  and 
instruments  of  commerce,  impress  on 
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this  period  of  history  the  character  of  an 
era.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  regard 
them  from  this  point  of  view,  as  com- 
plemental  to  each  other,  and  as  exhibit- 
mg  a  striking  combination  of  correlative 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  prospective  view  of  the  influence 
of  Maury's  labors  is  even  more  enga- 
ging, for  they  are  permanently  connect- 
ed with  the  progress  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  qmte  accurate  exponent  of 
the  progress  of  the  race.  The  history 
of  commerce  implies  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization; while  reading  the  former,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  march  of  the  latter. 
Whoever  contributes,  by  his  labors  or 
his  discoveries,  to  multiply  the  facilities 
of  international  intercourse,  has  helped 
to  promote  the  peace,  knowled^,  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  And  Maury 
mignt  be  said  to  have  done  this  in  an 
eminent  degree,  even  if  he  had  termi- 
nated his  efforts  after  shortening  the 
passages  of  the  sea. 

But  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor  is  strengthened  by 
other  reasons.  He  is  the  originator  of 
apian  of  investigation  in  natural  science, 
which,  in  the  number  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
searches, is  (not  forgetting  the  recent 
magnetic  crusade)  wholly  without  a 
parallel;  and,  moreover,  is  pregnant 
with  future  discoveries  and  results  of 
exceeding  consequence.  He  is  also  the 
promoter  of  a  ^neral  national  confer- 
ence for  scientific  purposes,  of  a  kind 
likely,  now  that  the  example  is  set,  to 
be  often  assembledt  and  never  without 
doing  more  to  advance  the  real  good  of 
the  nations,  and  the  cause  of  mtema- 
tional  amity  and  concord,  than  all  the 
Congresses  of  Vienna,  which,  by  their 
usurpations,  their  sanctions  of  crime, 
and  their  unjust  political  divisions, 
have  compelled,  undoubtedly,  the  dis- 
oontinuance  of  actual  war,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  establish  permanent 
peace. 

The  second  branch  of  our  subject, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discrimination, 
we  have  called  the  scientific,  is  that 
which  comes  more  strictly  under  the 
title  of  the  work  before  us,  "  The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea.'*   Mr.  Maury 


thus  comprehensively  defines  the  scope 
of  this  title : — 

"  Under  this  term  will  be  included  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of 
the  sea;  of  tho  circulation  of  the  atmoephere 
and  ocean ;  of  the  temperature  and  depth  of 
the  sea;  of  the  wonders  that  are  hidden  in  its 
depths;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  display 
themselves  at  its  surface.  In  short,  I  wafi 
treat  of  the  economy  of  the  sea  and  ita  adiq>ta- 
tions— of  its  salts,  its  waters,  its  climates,  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  maj  be 
of  general  interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or 
industrial  pursuits,  for  all  such  things  pertain 
to  its  Physical  Qeograput." 

We  do  not  undertake  to  present  a 
sketch,  even,  of  the  economy  of  Nature 
in  this  extended  sphere  of  her  opera- 
tions. The  author  modestly  claims  to 
have  •*  given  only  a  table  or  two  of  con- 
tents from  the  interesting  volume  which 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  is 
destined,  one  day,  to  open  to  us."  But, 
if  we  were  to  follow  him  in  his  devious 
path,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  great  oceanic  cur- 
rents, to  describe  that  vast  system  of 
aqueous  circulation,  which,  whether  we 
contemplate  it  in  respect  of  its  causes 
or  its  effects,  presents  the  grandest  phe- 
nomena ;  to  treat  of  the  origin,  history, 
and  remarkable  commercial  and  climat- 
ic influences  of  tho  Gulf-stream,  our 
knowledge  of  iihich  has  been  so  much 
improved  by  the  labors  of  Bacbe,  and 
his  assistants,  of  the  coast  survey ;  and 
to  explore  tho  current  of  inland  seas 
like  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  From  tho  depths  of  the  sea  we 
should  ascend  to  the  bights  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  examine  its  motions  and 
offices,  and  the  laws  of  its  circulation : 
and,  in  both  of  these  cases,  we  should 
have  no  excuse  for  omitting  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  theories, 
either  long  established  or  recently  pro- 
pounded, by  means  of  which  the  facts 
of  observation  are  explained.  And  yet 
these  are  but  some  of  the  weighty  inves- 
tigations in  which  our  author  has  en- 
gaged. We  may  say  that  they  are  even 
Die  most  weigh^ ;  tiiough  the  study  of 
those  laws  and  designs  of  Nature  which 
act  in  spheres  only  to  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  globe  itself,  and  which, 
in  their  causes  and  origin  of  action, 
reach  beyond  the  globe,  hardly  admits 
of  degrees  of  comparison. 
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ABOUT    BARNS. 


IT  seeras  to  me  very  desirable,  eyen 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals,  that  the  readers  of  the 
excellent  **  Putnam"  should  bestow  some 
thought  about  Bams.  To  prevent  mis- 
conception, let  it  be  understood  at  this 
outset,  that  their  attention  is  not  asked 
to  Albert  Barnes,  in  whose  granaries  are 
stored  away  much  Gospel  grain  and 
other  spiritual  fodder,  but  rustic  Bams 
— bams  for  children  to  play  in.  All  over 
New  England  and  New  York  there  are 
great  timber  bams,  in  Pennsylvania 
great  stone  bams,  while  in  the  West 
log  bams  yet  prevail ;  but,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  a  new  breed  has  come  into  life 
which  may  be  called  fancy  work ;  promi- 
nent among  all  these  is  the  groat  Berk- 
shire bam,  which  the  Argus  eyes  of  the 
Tribune  have  seen,  and  its  sharp  pen 
has  sketched,  so  that  the  world  may 
know  all  about  it. 

It  stands  astride  a  mill  stream,  and 
receives  the  dammed  water  through  all 
its  capacious  recesses ;  this  bridled  power 
saws  timber,  planes  boards,  washes  cans, 
slices  turnips,  thrashes  grain,  waters 
cows,  prepares  milk  and  does  much  more 
that  water  can  do.  The  building  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy  wide, 
and  one  hundred  high,  counting  from  the 
foot  of  the  stone  basement  to  the  top  of 
the  observatory ;  it  contains  cattle  stalls, 
iron  mangers,  ice-houses,  milk-rooms, 
kitchens,  and  bed-rooms,  and  can  be 
heated,  if  necessary,  with  hot  water  pipes. 
The  food  of  all  the  fifty  fine  Devons,  the 
ten  generous  Morgans,  the  hundred  rich 
Southdowns,  the  twenty  fat  Berkshires 
is  to  be  steamed  and  mashed  in  an  im- 
mense kettle : — so,  in  short,  stands  the 
great  Berkshire  bam. 

To  us  outsiders  the  question  is.  What 
is  the  use  of  it?  and  that  involves  a 
still  higher  question — What  is  the  use 
of  a  bam  at  all  ?  Will  this  superb  bam 
advance  the  interests  of  agnculture? 
can  it  be  a  model  ?  will  it  make  more 
milk  (without  the  aid  of  the  water  pow- 
er), and  will  the  people  in  Berkshire 
be  wiser  and  better  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bam  ?  In  other  words, 
is  its  construction  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  money?  The  mashing  of 
the  turnips  for  the  cows  is  rather  a 
new  feature  in  animal  foddering,  and 
may  produce  surprising  results.  It 
brings  to  mind  an  incident  of  a  country 
tavern,  in  Kentucky,  in  whose  sitting- 


room  reposed  a  weary,  boozy  man: 
rousing  himself  he  said,  earnestly : — 

"Bill  Smith !»» 

Now,  Bill  Smith  kept  the  bar,  and 
attended  generally  to  the  interests  of 
the  hostel,  and  the  reply  to  this  was : — 

"  He*s  gone  to  fc^d  them  hogs !" 

Again,  eamestly : — 

"Can't  some  body  else  feed  them 
hogs?" 

**  Yes,  but  he  wants  to  measure  the 
com." 

**  Can't  them  hogs  eat  that  com  with- 
out Bill  Smith's  measuring  it  ?" 

"Yes,  but  he  wants  to  know  how 
much  to  charge." 

The  boozy  man  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  disgusted  indifference  saying : — 

"  Bill  Smith  is  a  mercenary  cuss." 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  apply 
the  moral  of  this  story  to  the  own- 
er ^  of  the  great  Berkshire  bam ;  the 
point  is  this — to  use  the  expressive  dia- 
lect of  Kentuckpr — Can't  them  cows  eat 
them  tumips  without  mashing  on  'em  ? 
What  has  Berkshire  not  done  in  the  past  ? 
what  butter  has  she  not  churned  ?  what 
calves  raised  ?  what  red  oxen  broken  t 
what  men  and  women  has  she  not  sent; 
forth,  and  all  upon  the  old  basis  of  red 
timber-bams,  and  unmashed  turnips? 
By  all  means  let  us  look  kindly  and 
hopefully  upon  genuine  innovation,  and 
bo  ready  to  accejpt  every  good,  having 
a  little  care  against  extreme  improve- 
ments and  incredible  expenditures. 

Within  a  few  years,  and  mainly  since 
the  versatile  and  lamented  Downing  gave 
voice  to  a  genuine  love  for  country  mat- 
ters, much  thought  and  money  has  been 
expended  upon  Country-houses,  the 
force  of  which  has  not  been  spent  till 
it  reached  the  Bams;  and  there,  too, 
Davis,  and  Cabot,  and  Upjohn,  and 
Vaux,  and  Walter,  and  Austin,  archi- 
tects of  name  and  worth,  have  expanded 
themselves  sometimes  to  good  purpose, 
but  mostly,  as  I  will  venture  to  say, 
in  vain,  and  because  they  have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject  from  my  point  of 
view. 

If  the  Fifth-Avcnue-house  theory, 
comprising  as  it  does,  gilded  domes, 
private  chapels,  rosewood  kitchens  and 
many  mirrors,  be  right  and  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  a  well-bred  man  or 
woman ;  then  nothing  can  be  said  against 
marble  wash-stands  and  patent  tooth- 
brushes for  horses,  while  the  primitive 
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old  bam  most  give  way  to  the  new- 
fangled constructions  so  full  of  preten- 
aon,  now  called  bams,  which  it  would 
be  no  idolatry  to  worship,  because  they 
are  like  nothing  in  the  heayens  above, 
or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  Every  new  thing  is  not, 
therefore,  good;  and  elaboration  of 
vergc-boaros  does  not  secure  either 
convenience  or  beauty.  No  one  need  bo 
surprised  that,  in  such  exaggerated  Chi- 
nese pagodas,  horses  are  afflicted  with 
unknown  diseases,  and  hens  sullenly 
refuse  to  lay.  Many  people,  probably 
all  unreflective  minds,  suppose  bams 
are  intended  for,  and  are  pnncipally,  or 
only,  useful  to  house  hay  and  to  stable 
cattle,  and  that,  for  any  other  purpose, 
they  are  not  necessary  at  all.  For  myself 
— not  for  **  Putnam" — without  denying 
this  common-place  view,  I  take  occasion 
here  to  protest  against  its  prominence ; 
"For  what,  then,  are  they  useful?"  I 
say,  and  I  will  maintain  it  against  all 
g^insayers,  that  their  chief  viuue  is  for 
ohildrcn  to  play  in ! 

It  depends  much  upon  the  theory  of 
life  the  reader  may  have  formed,  whether 
he  will  admit  this  or  deny  it ;  whoever 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  suppose  that  life 
Is  great  and  holy  only  when  we  are  able 
to  build  fine  houses,  or  to  be  put  in  Mr. 
Beach's  book  of  **  Millionaires  of  New 
York,"  or  to  be  a  surprising  pulpit 
orator,  or  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to 
••  carry  twenty  thousand  francs  of  dia- 
monds and  mteen  thousand  francs  of 
lace,"  as  an  American  lady  did  at 
a  Paris  ball  the  other  night,  or  to 
be  "observed"  at  Newport,  or  to 
be  "noticed"  on  the  platform  with 
the  Governor,  by  the  morning  press 
— whoever  practices  this  kind  of  self- 
delusion  will  say  that  what  I  say  is 
nonsense  ! — let  them !  I  say  that  the 
main  purpose  of  life  is  to  make  a  mak 
(or  woman,  for  I  am  of  the  woman's 
rights  party),  not  to  make  money  or 
&me,  except  as  means  to  enlarge 
one's  own  manhood ;  and  that  to  this 
end  all  things  else  must  tend.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  ^ood 
impressions  in  childhood,  and  nouing 
secures  them  like  a  good  old  bam.  I 
speak  well  of  my  mother,  who  was 
formed  in  a  lar^  mould,  but  I  insist 
on  my  grandfather's  bam,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  had  more  pleasure  in  it 
tiban  I  have  had  in  the  new  opera  house, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  one  for  the  other.     My 


ffxtmdfather's  heart  was  as  largo  as  his 
bam,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
within  him,  (I  hope  he  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  evil  and  selfish  inflndnces) 
and  he  knew  well  how  necessary  it  was 
for  us  children  to  play  on  his  hay,  and 
he  let  us  do  it.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon my  sister  and  I,  with  two  other 
boys,  played  there;  and  on  Sunday 
morning  we  went  (she  and  I)  to  look 
for  the  eggs — for  that  was  a  work  of 
necessity^  and  we  did  not  then  play 
much — for  we  were  religious,  and  knew 
the  catechism.  But  Saturday  afternoon 
was  our  high  tide,  and  we  sailed  free. 
My  sister  could  not  climb  so  well  as  I 
could,  but  she  was  sagacious  in  dis- 
covering hens'  nests,  and  in  the  art  of 
hiding  unequoled ;  and,  as  she  was  a 
capitsd  sympathizer  and  peace-maker, 
she  kept  her  equality,  and  we  thought 
her  a  good  fellow,  if  she  was  a  girl. 
Trae,  we  were  sorry  for  her,  but  then 
we  said  she  could  not  help  it.  There 
was  no  floor  but  the  "  thrashing"  floor 
(as  in  a  bam  bililt  for  children  there 
should  not  be),  but  on  either  side  of  it 
the  deep  bays  extended,  and  high  up 
the  dusky  light  filled  the  roof,  throuc^ 
which  a  pencil  of  sunshine  showed  Uie 
dancing  motes.  In  that  dim  space  the 
swallows  wheeled,  and  wo  watched  them 
hoping  to  scatter  salt  on  their  tails; 
but  may-be  our  salt  was  poor,  may -be 
our  aim  was  bad,  for  we  never  caught 
one.  We  wondered  what  their  mud 
nests  up  in  the  very  ridge-pole  con- 
tained ;  sometimes  young  ones  we  knew, 
but  eggs  we  always  hoped,  and  we 
sighed  that  we  could  not  reach  them, 
though  the  old  swallows  took  a  different 
view  of  it.  It  was  hard  to  climb  up  to 
the  great  cross-ties,  and  my  sister  could 
not  do  it,  so  she  did  not  emoy  as  we  did 
the  suspended  breath  of  long  jumps 
into  the  hay,  nor  the  imminent  peril 
of  walking  that  beam.  From  tie  to  tie 
there  were  lofts,  where  grain  was  stored, 
made  by  loose  poles ;  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  we  should  slip 
through  these  and  fall  prone  twenty 
feet— -but  we  never  did ;  and  this  very 
danger  gave  a  charm  to  all,  that  was 
very  dehcious :  moreover,  it  stimulated 
our  daring  and  educated  our  nerves, 
and  was  a  security  against  the  greater 
dangers  of  becoming  "spooney"  good 
boys,  (not  real  good  boys,)  which  arc 
apt  to  result  in  long  legs,  long  coat- 
tails,  long  nails,  and  long  hair  in  after 
life— the    immediate   preoivsors    of— 
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early  marriage  and  other  spooney  good 
children.  To  be  sure,  we  always  tore  our 
clothes,  and  we  always  hurt  ourselres, 
— ^but  we  never  got  killed— children 
never  do  if  providence  is  allowed  to  see 
to  them,  for  the  providence  of  children, 
when  they  are  about  to  fall,  always  tilts 
them  into  the  bay,  not  on  to  the  floor. 
Pious  parents  would  do  well  to  have  a 
Uttle  more  trust  in  Providence ;  scape- 
graces are  apt  to  overdo  that,  and  to 
Forget  their  own  duty.  My  mother 
looked  upon  the  injuries  to  our  legs 
and  to  our  pantaloons  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light;  and  it  was  natural,  too,  for 
the  last  she  had  to  mend,  and  the  first 
would  **get  well."  However,  we  went 
on  bravely  till  the  shadows  of  evening 
stole  upon  us;  then  new  revelations 
came  to  us,  and  we  could  not  tell  what 
large  thing  might  not  be  sitting  in  the 
peak,  nor  what  might  not  bo  lurking  in 
the  dark  places,  nor  what  those  rustling 
noises  might  be,  for  we  could  hear  some- 
thing. Then  the  germ  of  imagination 
was  stimulated  to  life,  and  the  sublimest 
capacity  of  man — wonder — was  wrought 
up  to  action,  and  who  can  tell  but  a 
poet 'was  begun  ?  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  we  rushed  out  into  the  evening 
sky,  where  we  found  Jane  milking  the 
quiet  old  cow  in  the  first  light  of  the 
evening  star.     About  my  grandfather's 


cow  there  was  nothing  pokerish  but 
her  horns,  which  she  shook  at  us  now 
and  then,  so  we  stood  by  Jane  and 
Kitty,  very  quietly  watching  the  yellow 
milk  as  it  streamed  down  into  the  foam, 
(which  we  knew  was  cream,)  and  then 
we  walked  home  with  Jane ;  not  because 
we  were  afiraid,  but  because  we  were 
good  children  and  wanted  our  suppers. 
Such  was  the  end  of  many  a  delicious 
Saturday  afternoon  in  that  old  bam, 
and  I  am  old  enough  to  love  its  memo- 
ries. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  hope  for  three 
things : — 

I  hope,  First,  That  when  our  litany 
is  revised,  immediately  after  **  famine, 
pestilence,  and  sudden  death,"  wo  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  **from  small  Gothic 
bams.  Good  Lord  deliver  us !" 

Secondly,  That  all  good  mothers  will 
be  sincerely  sorry  for  what  they  have 
done,  if  they  have  supplied  their  boys 
with  fringea  pantaloons,  a  small  cane, 
kid  gloves,  and  long  curls,  instead  of 
country  air  and  a  good  barn. 

Thirdly,  That  fathers  of  families  will 
read  this  paper,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole 
magazine,)  and  at  once  begin  to  build 
roomy,  ruinous  old  bams  somewhere, 
for  their  children  and  the  swallows,  and 
so  insure  good  consciences,  manly  boys, 
and — my  olessing. 


"THE    DESIRE    OF    THE    MOTH." 


GOLDEN-coloped  miller ! 
Leave  the  lamp,  and  fly  away : 
In  that  flame,  so  brightly  gleammg, 
Sure,  though  smiling,  deatn  is  beaming-<- 
Hasten  to  thy  play ! 


Nearer  ? — ^foolish  miller ! 

Look ! — thy  tiny  wings  will  bum : 

Just  escaped ! — but  soon  'twill  reach  thee. 

Ah !  can  dying  only  teach  thee 

Tmths  thou  wilt  not  learn  7 


Didst  thou  whisper,  miller? 
Something  like  a  voice  and  sigh 
Seemed  to  say — "  In  all  thy  teaching, 
Is  there  practice,  or  but  preaching  ? 
Doest  thou  more  toan  I  ?" 


Cape  Cod. 

Wisest  little  miller ! 
I,  indeed,  haye  hung  too  long 
Bound  a  flame  more  wildly  burning, 
And,  with  heart  too  fond  and  yearning, 
Heard  no  channer's  song ! 

Blinder  than  a  miller, 
Hoyering  with  devoted  gaze. 
Where  such  visions  vain  I  cherish; 
Either  they  or  I  must  perish 
*  Like  that  flickering  blaze. 

But  the  moonlight,  miller; 
Better  far  befits  our  mirth : 
That  calm,  streaming  light  is  given 
From  the  silent  dep&s  of  heaven. 
Fire  is  bom  of  earth. 
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"Pn'netpttim  exit  mirari  omnia,  etiam  tritisflmt. 
Medium  est  calamo  eommitter*  riaa  et  atilia. 
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THE     SHIPWBECK. 


¥ISHING  to  ffet  a  better  view  than 
I  had  yet  had  of  the  ocean,  which, 
we  are  told,  covers  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  globe,  but  of  which  a  man 
who  lives  a  few  miles  inland  may  never 
see  any  trace,  more  than  of  another 
world,  I  made  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod  in 
October,  '49,  and  another  the  succeeding 
June,  the  first  time  with  a  single  compa- 
nion, the  last  time  alone.  I  have  spent, 
in  all,  ten  days  on  the  Cape,  but,  having 
come  so  fresh  to  the  sea,  have  got  but 
little  salted.  My  readers  must  expect 
only  so  much  saltness  as  the  land-breeze 
acquires  from  blowing  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  or  is  tasted  on  the  windows  and 
on  the  bark  of  trees  twenty  miles  inland 
after  September  gales. 

Cape  Cod  is  uie  bared  and  bended 
arm  of  Massachusetts ;  the  shoulder  is 
at  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  elbow,  or  crazy- 
bone,  at  Cape  Mallebarre,  the  wrist  at 
Truro,  and  uie  sandy  fist  at  Province- 
town — ^behind  which  the  State  stands 
on  her  guard,  with  her  back  to  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  her  feet  planted 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  like  an  athlete 
protecting  her  bay — boxing  with  north- 
oast  storms,  andt  ever  and  anon,  heaving 


up  her  Atlantic  adversary  from  tiie  lap 
of  earth ;  readv  to  thrust  forward  her 
other  fist,  which  keeps  guard  the  while 
upon  her  breast  at  Cape  Ann. 

On  studying  the  map,  I  saw  that 
there  must  be  an  uninterrupted  beach 
on  the  east  or  outside  of  the  fore-arm 
of  the  Cape,  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
the  general  line  of  the  coast,  which 
would  afford  a  good  sea  view ;  but  that, 
on  account  of  an  opening  in  the  beach, 
forming  the  entrance  to  Nanset  Harbor, 
in  Orleans,  I  must  strike  it  in  Eastham, 
if  I  approached  it  by  land,  and  probably 
I  could  walk  thence  straight  to  Race 
Point,  about  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
not  meet  with  any  obstruction. 

We  left  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on 
Tuesday,  October  9th,  1849.  On  reach- 
ing Boston,  we  found  that  the  Province- 
town  steamer,  which  should  have  got  in 
the  day  before,  had  not  yet  arrived,  on 
account  of  a  violent  storm ;  and,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  streets  a  large  handbill 
on  which  were  the  words,  "Death !  145 
lives  lost  at  Cohasset!"  we  decided 
to  go  by  wa^  of  Cohasset.  There 
were  many  Irish  in  the  cars,  going  to 
identify  bodies  and  to  sympathize  with 
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the  survivors,  and  also  to  attend  the 
funeral  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
afternoon.  When  we  arrived  at  Cohas- 
set,  it  appeared  that  nearly  all  the 
passengers  were  bound  for  tne  beach, 
which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
many  other  persons  were  flocking  in 
from  the  neighboring  country.  There 
were  several  hundreds  of  them  streaming 
off  over  Cohasset  common  in  that  direc- 
tion— some  on  foot  and  some  in  wagons 
— and,  among  them,  I  noticed  some 
sportsmen  in  their  himting  jackets,  with 
their  guns  and  game-bags  and  dogs. 
As  we  passed  the  grave-yard  we  saw  a 
large  hole,  like  a  cellar,  freshly  dug 
there,  and,  just  before  reaching  the 
shore,  by  a  pleasantly  winding  and 
rocky  road,  we  met  several  hay-rig- 
gings and  farm  wagons  coming  away 
toward  the  meeting-house,  each  loaded 
with  three  large,  rough  deal  boxes.  We 
needed  not  to  ask  what  was  in  them. 
The  owners  of  the  wagons  were  made 
the  undertakers.  Many  horses  in  car- 
riages were  fastened  to  the  fences  near 
the  shore,  and,  for  a  mile  or  more,  up 
and  down,  the  beach  was  covered  with 
people  lookinff  out  for  bodies  and  ex- 
amining the  fragments  of  the  wreck. 
This  is  the  rockiest  shore  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  Nantasket  to  Scituate— hard 
sienitic  rocks,  which  the  waves  have 
laid  bare,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
crumble.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
a  shipwreck. 

The  brig  St.  John,  from  Galway,  Ire- 
land, laden  with  emigrants,  was  wrecked 
on  Sunday  morning ;  it  was  now  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  sea  was  still 
breaking  violently  on  the  rocks.  There 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  same 
large  boxes  that  I  have  mentioned,  lying 
on  a  green  hill-side,  a  few  rods  from  the 
water,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 
The  bodies  which  had  been  recovered, 
twenty-seven  or  eight  in  all,  had  been 
collected  there.  Some  were  rapidly 
nailing  down  the  lids,  others  were  cart- 
ing the  boxes  away,  and  others  were 
liftmg  the  lids,  which  were  yet  loosct 
and  peeping  under  the  cloths — for  each 
body,  with  such  rags  as  still  adhered  to 
it,  was  covered  loosely  with  a  white 
sheet.  I  witnessed  no  signs  of  grief, 
but  there  was  a  sober  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness which  was  affecting.  One  man 
was  seeking  to  identify  a  particular 
body,  and  one  undertaker  or  carpenter 
was  calling  to  another  to  know  in  what 
box  a  certain  ohUd  was  put.    I  saw 


many  marble  feet  and  matted  heads  as 
the  cloths  were  raised,  and  one  livid^ 
swollen  and  mangled  body  of  a  drowned 
girl — who  probably  had  intended  to  go 
out  to  service  in  some  American  family 
— to  which  some  rags  still  adhered, 
.  with  a  string,  half  concealed  by  the 
flesh,  about  its  swollen  neck ;  the  coiled- 
up  wreck  of  a  human  hulk,  gashed  by 
the  rocks  or  fishes,  so  that  the  bone 
and  muscle  were  exposed,  but  quite 
bloodless — merely  red  and  white — ^with 
wide-open  and  staring  eyes,  yet  luster- 
less,  dead-lights;  or,  like  the  cabin 
windows  of  a  stranded  vessel,  filled  with 
sand.  Sometimes  there  were  two  or 
more  children,  or  a  parent  and  child  in 
the  same  box,  and  on  the  lid  would 
perhaps  be  written  with  red  chalk, 
**Bridget8uch-a-one,  and  sister's  child." 
The  surrounding  sward  was  covered 
with  bits  of  sails  and  clothing.  I  have 
since  heard,  from  one  who  lives  by  this 
beach,  that  a  woman  who  had  come 
over  before,  but  had  left  her  infant 
behind  for  her  sister  to  bring,  came  and 
looked  into  these  boxes,  and  saw  in  one, 
— probably  the  same  whose  superscrip- 
tion I  have  quoted — her  child  in  her 
sister's  arms,  as  if  the  sister  had  meant 
to  be  found  thus ;  and,  within  three  days 
after,  the  mother  died  from  the  effect  of 
that  sight. 

We  turned  from  this  and  walked  along 
the  rocky  shore.  In  the  first  cave  were 
strewn,  what  seemed  the  fragments  of  a 
vessel,  in  small  pieces  mixed  with  sand 
and  sea-weed,  and  great  quantities  of 
feathers ;  but  it  looked  so  old  and  rusty, 
that  I,  at  first,  took  it  to  be  some  old 
wreck  which  had  lain  there  many  years ; 
I  even  thought  of  Capt.  Kidd,  and  that 
the  feathers  were  those  which  sea-fowl 
had  cast  there;  and,  perhaps,  there 
might  be  some  tradition  about  it  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  asked  a  sailor  if  that 
was  the  St.  John.  He  said  it  was.  I 
asked  him  where  she  struck.  He  point- 
ed to  a  rock  in  front  of  us,  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  called  the  Grampus  Eock, 
and  added: — 

*•  You  can  see  a  part  of  her  now  stick- 
ing up ;  it  looks  like  a  small  boat." 

I  saw  it.  It  was  thought  to  be  held 
by  the  chain-cables  and  the  anchors.  I 
asked  if  the  bodies  which  I  saw  were  all 
tiiat  were  drowned. 

**Not  a  quarter  of  them,"  said  he. 

"Where  are  the  rest?" 

"  Most  of  them  right  underneath  that 
piece  you  see." 
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It  appeared  to  us  that  there  was 
enough  rubbish  to  make  the  wreck  of  a 
large  vessel  in  this  cove  alone,  and  that 
it  would  take  many  days  to  cart  it  off. 
It  was  several  feet  deep,  and  here  and 
there  was  a  bonnet  or  a  jacket  on  it.  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  crowd  about  this 
wreck,  there  were  men  with  carts  busily 
collecting  the  sea-weed  which  the  storm 
had  cast  up,  and  conveying  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  though  they  were 
often  obliged  to  separate  fragments  of 
clothing  from  it,  and  they  might,  at  any 
moment,  have  found  a  human  body  under 
it.  Drown  who  might,  they  did  not 
forget  that  this  weed  was  a  valuable 
manure.  This  shipwreck  had  not  pro- 
duced a  visible  vibration  in  the  fabnc  of 
society. 

About  a  mile  south  we  could  see, 
rising  above  the  rocks,  the  masts  of  the 
British  brig  which  the  St.  John  had 
endeavored  to  follow,  which  had  slipped 
her  cables,  and,  by  good  luck,  run  mto 
the  mouth  of  Cohasset  Harbor.  A  little 
further  along  the  shore  we  saw  a  man's 
clothes  on  a  rock ;  further,  a  woman's 
scarf,  a  gown,  a  straw  bonnet,  the  brig's 
caboose,  and  one  of  her  masts  high  and 
dry,  broken  into  several  pieces.  In 
another  rocky  cove,  several  rods  from 
the  water,  and  behind  rocks  twenty  feet 
high,  lay  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  vessel 
stul  hanging  together.  It  was,  perhaps, 
forty  feet  long,  by  fourteen  wide.  I 
was  even  more  astonished  at  the  power 
of  the  waves,  exhibited  on  this  shattered 
fragment,  than  I  had  been  at  the  sight 
of  the  smaller  fragments  before.  The 
largest  timbers  and  iron  braces  were 
bff^en  superfluously,  and  I  saw  that  no 
material  could  withstand  the  power  of 
the  waves ;  that  iron  must  go  to  pieces 
in  such  a  case,  and  an  iron  vessel  would 
be  cracked  up  like  an  egg-shell  on  the 
rocks.  Some  of  these  timbers,  however, 
were  so  rotten  that  I  could  almost  thrust 
my  umbrella  through  them.  They  told 
us  that  some  were  saved  on  this  piece, 
and  also  showed  where  the  sea  had 
heaved  it  into  this  cove,  which  was  now 
dry.  When  I  saw  where  it  had  come 
in,  and  in  what  condition,  I  wondered 
that  any  had  been  saved  on  it.  A  little 
further  on,  a  crowd  of  men  was  collected 
around  the  mate  of  the  St.  John,  who 
was  telling  his  story.  He  was  a  slim- 
looking  youth,  who  spoke  of  the  captain 
as  the  master,  and  seemed  a  little  excited. 
He  was  saying  that  when  they  jumped 
into  the  boat,  she  filled,  and  the  vessel 


lurching,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
boat  caused  the  painter  to  break,  and 
so  they  were  separated.  Whereat  od» 
man  came  away,  saying : — 

*' Well,  I  don't  see  but  he  tells  a 
straight  story  enough.  You  see,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  boat  broke 
the  painter.  A  boat  full  of  water  is  very 
heavy — "  and  so  on,  in  a  loud  and  im- 
pertinently earnest  tone,  as  if  he  had  a 
net  depending  on  it,  but  had  no  humane 
interest  in  the  matter.  Another,  a  large 
man,  stood  near  by  upon  a  rock,  gazing 
into  the  sea,  and  chewing  large  quids  of 
tobacco,  as  if  that  habit  were  forever 
confirmed  with  him. 

**Come,"  says  another  to  his  com- 
panion, **  let's  be  off.  We've  seen  the 
whole  of  it.  It's  no  use  to  stay  to  the 
funeral." 

Further,  we  saw  one  standing  upon  a 
rock,  who,  we  were  told,  was  one  that 
was  saved.  He  was  a  sober-looking 
man,  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  gray  pan- 
taloons, with  his  hands  in  the  pockets. 
I  asked  him  a  few  questions,  which  be 
answered ;  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
talk  about  it,  and  soon  walked  away. 
By  his  side  stood  one  of  the  life-boat 
men,  in  an  oil-cloth  jacket,  who  told  us 
how  the^  went  to  Hie  relief  of  the  British 
brig,  thinking  that  the  boat  of  the  St 
John,  which  they  passed  on  the  way, 
held  all  her  crew, — for  the  waves  pre- 
vented their  seeing  those  who  were  on 
the  vessel,  thou^  they  might  have 
saved  some  had  they  known  there  were 
any  there.  A  little  further  was  the  flag 
of  the  St.  John  spread  on  a  rock  to  dry, 
and  held  down  by  stones  at  the  comers. 
This  frail  but  essential  and  sisn^cant 
portion  of  the  vessel,  which  had  so  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  winds,  was  sure 
to  reach  the  shore.  There  were  one  or 
two  houses  visible  from  tiiese  rocks,  in 
which  were  some  of  the  survivors  reco- 
vering from  the  shock  which  their  bodies 
and  minds  had  sustained.  One  was  not 
expected  to  live. 

We  kept  on  down  the  shore  as  fiar  as 
a  promontory  called  White-head,  that 
we  might  see  more  of  the  Cohasset 
Bocks.  In  a  little  cove,  within  half  a 
mile,  there  were  an  old  man  and  his  son 
collecting,' with  their  team,  the  sea- weed 
which  that  fatal  storm  had  cast  up,  as 
serenely  employed  as  if  there  had  never 
been  a  wreck  in  the  worid,  though  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  Grampus  Rook 
on  which  the  St.  John  had  struck.  The 
old  man  had  heard  that  there  was  a 
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wreck,  and  knew  most  of  the  particn- 
liurs,  but  he  said  that  he  had  not  been 
np  there  since  it  happened.  It  was  the 
wrecked  •  weed  that  concerned  him  most, 
rock-weed,  kelp,  and  sea-weed  as  he 
named  them,  which  he  carted  to  his 
barn-yard ;  and  those  bodies  were  to  him 
bnt  other  weeds  which  the  tide  cast  up, 
but  which  were  of  no  use  to  him.  We 
afterwards  came  to  the  life-boat  in  its 
harbor,  waiting  for  another  emergency, 
— and  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  fune- 
ral procession  at  a  distance,  a  the  head 
of  which  walked  the  oaptdin  with  the 
other  survivors. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  so  impres- 
sive a  scene  as  I  might  have  expected. 
If  I  had  found  one  body  cast  upon  the 
beach  in  some  lonely  place,  it  wotud  have 
affected  me  more.  I  sympathized  rather 
with  the  winds  and  waves,  as  if  to  toss 
and  mangle  these  poor  human  bodies  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  If  this  was  the 
law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in 
awe  or  pity  ?  If  the  last  day  were 
come,  we  should  not  think  so  mucn  about 
the  separation  of  friends  or  the  blighted 
prospects  of  individuals.  I  saw  that 
corpses  might  be  multiplied,  as  on  the 
field  of  battle,  till  they  no  longer  affect- 
ed us  in  any  degree,  as  exceptions  to  the 
common  lot  of  humanity.  Take  all  the 
grave-yards  together,  they  are  always 
the  majority.  It  is  the  individual  and 
private  that  demands  our  sympathy.  A 
man  can  attend  but  one  funeral  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  can  behold  but  one 
corpse.  Yet  I  saw  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shore  would  be  not  a  little  affect- 
ed by  this  event.  They  would  watch 
there  many  days  and  nights  for  the  sea 
to  give  up  its  dead,  and  their  imagina- 
tions and  sympathies  would  supply  the 
place  of  mourners  far  away,  who,  as  yet, 
knew  not  of  the  wreck.  Many  days 
after  this,  something  white  was  seen 
floating  on  the  water  by  one  who  was 
sauntering  on  the  beach.  It  was  ap- 
proached in  a  boat,  and  found  to  be  tne 
body  of  a  woman,  which  had  risen  in  an 
upright  position,  whose  white  cap  was 
blown  back  with  the  wind.  I  saw  that 
the  beauty  of  the  shore  itself  waa 
wrecked  for  many  a  lonely  walker  there, 
until  he  could  perceive,  at  last,  how  its 
beauty  .was  enhanced  by  wrecks  like 
this,  and  it  acquired  thus  a  rarer  and 
sublimer  beauty  still. 

Why  care  for  tiiese  dead  bodies? 
They  really  have  no  friends  but  the 
Worms  or  fishes.    Their  owners  were 


coming  to  the  New  World,  as  Columbus 
and  the  Pilgrims  did,  they  were  within 
a  mile  of  its  shores ;  but,  bofore  they 
could  reach  it,  they  emigrated  to  a  newer 
world  than  ever  ColumDus  dreamed  of, 
yet  one  of  whose  existence  we  believe 
that  there  is  far  more  universal  and  con- 
vincing evidence— though  it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  science— than 
Columbus  had  of  this;  not  merely 
mariners*  tales  and  some  paltry  drift- 
wood and  sea- weed,  but  a  continual  drifb 
and  instinct  to  all  our  shores  and  conti- 
nents. I  saw  their  empty  hulks  that 
came  to  land;  but  they  themselveSt 
meanwhile,  were  cast  upon  some  shore 
yet  further  west,  toward  which  we  are 
all  tending,  and  which  we  shall  reach  at 
last,  it  may  be  through  storm  and  dark- 
ness, as  they  did.  No  doubt,  we  have 
reason  to  thank  God,  that  they  have 
not  been  "  shipwrecked  into  life  again.*' 
The  mariner  who  makes  the  safest  port 
in  Heaven,  perchance,  seems  to  hia 
friends  on  earth  to  be  shipwrecked,  for 
they  deem  Boston  harbor  the  better 
place;  though,  perhaps,  invisible  to 
them,  a  skillral  pilot  comes  to  meet  him, 
and  the  fairest  and  balmiest  gales  blow 
off  that  coast,  his  good  ship  makes  the 
land  in  halcyon  days,  and  he  kisses  the 
shore  in  rapture  there,  while  his  old 
hulk  tosses  m  the  surf  here.  It  is  hard 
to  part  with  one*s  body,  but  no  doubt, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it  when 
once  it  is  gone.  All  tbeir  plans  and 
hopes  burst  like  a  bubble !  Infants  by 
the  score  dashed  on  the  rocks  by  the 
enraged  Atlantic  Ocean  !  No,  no !  If 
the  §t  John  did  not  make  her  port  here, 
she  has  been  telegraphed  there.  The 
strongest  wind  cannot  stagger  a  Spirit ; 
it  is  a  Spirit's  breath.  A  just  man's 
purpose  cannot  be  split  on  any  Grampus 
or  material  rock,  out  itseu  will  split 
rocks  till  it  succeeds. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Columbus,  dy- 
ing, may,  with  slight  alterations,  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  passengers  of  the  St.  John. 

*'  Soon  with  them  will  lUl  be  ottt. 
Soon  the  Tojage  iHU  be  befon. 
That  shAll  bear  them  to  dlecoTer, 
far  awaj,  a  land  anknown. 

"Land  that  each,  alone,  matt  TMt, 
But  no  tidings  bring  to  men ; 
Tor  no  lailor,  once  departed, 
UrtT  hath  returned  again. 

**  No  earred  wood,  no  broken  bivaehes, 
Erer  drift  from  that  fkr  wild. 
He  who  on  that  oeean  hmsehea 
Ueeto  no  eone  of  angel  child. 
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**  Undifinayed,  mj  noble  uJlon, 

Spr«&d,  then  spread  your  canru  out; 
Spirit!  I  on  a  sea  of  ether. 
Soon  shall  ye  serenely  float  1 

**  Where  the  deep  no  plammet  sonndeth. 
Fear  no  hidden  breakers  there, 
And  the  fanning  wing  of  angels 
Shall  your  bark  right  onward  bear. 

**  Quit,  now,  fall  of  heart  and  comfort. 
These  rude  shores,  they  are  of  earth ; 
Where  the  rosy  clouds  are  parting, 
There  the  bleesed  isles  loom  forth.** 

One  summer  day,  since  tliis,  I  came 
this  way,  on  foot,  along  the  shore  from 
Boston.  It  was  so  warm,  that  some 
horses  had  climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
the  ramparts  of  the, old  fort  at  Hull, 
where  there  was  hardly  room  to  turn 
round,  for  the  sake  of  the  breeze.  The 
datura  stramonium^  or  apple-Peru,  was 
in  full  bloom  along  the  beach  ;  and,  at 
sight  of  this  cosmopolite,  this  Captain 
Cook  among  plants,  carried  in  ballast 
all  over  the  world,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on 
the  highway  of  nations.  Say,  rather, 
this  Yikingr,  king  of  the  Bays,  for  it 
is  not  an  innocent  plant;  it  suggests 
not  mereljr  commerce,  but  its  attendant 
vices,  as  if  its  fibres  were  the  stuff  of 
which  pirates  spin  their  yams.  I  heard 
the  voices  of  men  shouting  aboard  a 
vessel,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which 
sounded  as  if  they  were  in  a  bam  in 
the  country,  they  being  between  the 
sails.  It  was  a  purely  rural  sound.  As 
I  looked  over  the  water,  I  saw  the  isles 
rapidly  washing  away,  the  sea  nibbling 
voraciously  at  the  continent,  the  spring- 
ing arch  of  a  liill  suddenly  interruptecU 
as  at  Point  Allerton — what  botanists 
might  call  premorse — showing,  by  its 
curve  agdnst  the  sky,  how  much  space 
it  must  have  occupied,  where  now  was 
water  only.  On  tiie  other  hand,  these 
wrecks  of  isles  were  being  fancifully 
arrcm^d  into  new  shores,  as  at  Hog 
Island,  inside  of  Hull,  where  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  gently  lapsing  into 
futujnty ;  and  I  thought  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  bear  a  npple  for  device  on 
their  shields,  a  wave  passing  over  them, 
with  the  datura^  which  is  said  to  produce 
mental  alienation  of  long  duration  with- 
out affecting  the  bodily  health,  springing 
from  its  edge.  The  most  interesting 
thing  which  I  heard  of,  in  this  township 
of  Hull,  was  an  unfailing  spring,  whose 
locality  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the 
side  of  a  distant  hill,  as  I  was  panting 
along  the  shore,  though  I  did  not  visit 
it     On  Nantasket  Maoh  I  counted  a 


dozen  chaises  from  the  public-house. 
From  time  to  time  the  riders  tamed 
their  horses  toward  the  sea,  standing  in 
the  water  for  the  coolness,  and  I  saw 
the  value  of  beaches  to  cities  for  the  sea 
breeze  and  the  bath. 

At  Jeruscdem  village,  the  inhalntants 
were  collecting,  in  haste,  before  a  thun- 
der shower,  now  approaching,  the  Irish 
moss  which  they  had  spread  to  dry. 
The  shower  passed  on  one  side,  and 
gave  me  a  few  drops  only,  which  did 
not  cool  the  air.  I  merely  felt  a  puff 
upon  my  cheek,  though,  within  sight,  a 
vessel  was  capsized  m  the  bay.  The 
sea-bathing  at  Cohasset  Rocks  was  per- 
fect. The  water  was  purer  and  more 
transparent  than  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  mud  or  slime 
about  it.  The  bottom  being  sandy,  I 
could  see  the  sea-perch  swimming  about 
The  smooth  and  fantastically  worn 
rocks,  and  the  perfectly  clean  and  tress- 
like rock-weeds  falling  over  you,  and 
attached  so  firmly  to  the  rocks  that  yoa 
could  pull  vourself  up  by  them,  greatly 
enhanced  tiie  luxury  of  the  bath.  The 
stripe  of  barnacles  just  above  the  weeds 
reminded  me  of  some  vegetable  growth, 
the  buds  and  petals  and  seed-vesseb  of 
flowers.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  the  year,  yet  I  found  the  water  so 
icy  cola  that  I  could  swim  but  a  stroke 
or  two,  and  thought,  that  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, there  would  be  more  danger  of 
being  chilled  to  death  than  simplv 
drowned.  One  immersion  was  enough 
to  make  you  forget  the  dog-days  utter- 
ly. Though  you  were  sweltering  before, 
it  will  take  you  half  an  hour  now  to  re- 
member that  it  was  ever  warm.  There 
were  the  tawny  rocks,  like  lions  oouchant, 
def3ring  the  ocean — whose  waves  inces- 
santly dashed  against  and  scoured  them 
with  vast  quantities  of  gravel.  The  wat^ 
held  in  their  little  hollows,  on  the  reced- 
ing of  the  tide,  was  so  crystalline  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  salt,  but  wished  to 
drink  it ;  and  higher  up  were  basins  of 
fresh  water  left  by  the  rain — all  which, 
being  also  of  different  depths  and  tem- 
perature, were  convenient  for  different 
kinds  of  baths.  Also,  the  larger  hollows 
in  the  smoothed  rocks  formed  the  most 
convenient  of  seats  and  dressing-rooms. 
In  these  respects  it  was  the  most  perfect 
sea-shore  that  I  had  seen. 

This  rocky  shore  is  called  Pleasant 
Cove,  on  some  maps ;  on  the  map  of 
Cohasset,  that  name  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  particular  oove  where  I  saw 
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the  wreck  of  the  St.  John.  The  ocean 
did  not  look,  now,  as  if  any  were  ever 
shipwrecked  in  it ;  it  was  not  grand  and 
sublime,  but  beautiful  as  a  lake.  Not  a 
vestige  of  a  wreck  was  visible,  nor  could 
I  believe  that  the  bones  of  many  a  ship- 
wrecked man  were  buried  in  that  pure 
sand.  But  to  go  on  with  our  first  ex- 
cursion. 

STAGE-COACH    VIEWS. 

After  spending  the  night  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  picking  up  a  few  arrowheads 
there  in  the  morning,  we  took  the  cars 
for  Sandwich,  where  we  arrived  before 
noon.  This  was  the  terminus  of  the 
"Cape  Cod  Raibroad,"  though  it  is  but 
tlie  beginning  of  the  Cape.  As  it  rained 
hard,  with  driving  mists,  and,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  its  holding  up,  we  here 
took  that  almost  obsolete  conveyance, 
the  stage,  for  **  as  far  as  it  went  that 
day,'*  as  we  told  the  driver.  We  had 
forgotten  how  far  a  staee  could  go  in  a 
day,  but  we  understooa  that  the  Cape 
roads  were  very  "heavy,"  though  they 
told  us  that,  being  of  sand,  the  rain 
would  improve  them.  This  coach  was 
an  exceedingly  narrow  one,  but  as  there 
was  a  slight  spherical  excess  over  two 
on  a  seat,  the  driver  waited  till  nine 
passengers  had  got  in,  without  taking 
the  measure  of  any  of  them,  and  then 
shut  the  door  after  two  or  three  ineffec- 
tual slams,  as  if  the  fault  were  all  in  the 
hinges  or  the  latch — while  we  timed  our 
inspirations  and  expirations  so  as  to  as- 
sist him. 

We  were  now  fairly  on  the  Cape, 
which  extends  from  Sandwich  eastward 
thirty -five  miles,  and  thence  north  and 
northwest  thirty  more,  in  all  sixty-five, 
'  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about 
five  miles.  In  the  mterior  it  rises  to  the 
hight  of  two  hundred,  and  sometimes 

f)erhaps  three  hundred,  feet  above  the 
evel  of  the  sea.  According  to  Hitch- 
cock, the  geologist  of  the  State,  it  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  even 
to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
some  places — though  there  is  probably 
a  concealed  core  ofrock  a  little  beneath 
the  surface — and  it  is  of  diluvial  origin, 
excepting  a  small  portion  at  the  extremi- 
ty and  elsewhere  along  the  shores,  which 
is  alluvial.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
Cape  large  blocks  of  stone  are  found, 
here  and  tnere,  mixed  with  the  sand,  but 
for  the  last  thirty  miles  boulders,  or 
even  gravel,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Hitchcock  conjectures  that  the  ocean 


has,  in  course  of  time,  eaten  out  Boston 
harbor  and  other  bays  in  the  main  land, 
and  that  the  minute  fragments  have 
been  deposited  by  the  currents  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  formed  this 
sand  bank.  Above  the  scmd,  if  the 
surface  is  subiected  to  a^cultural  tests, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
gradually  diminishing  from  Barnstable 
to  Truro,  where  it  ceases ;  but  there  are 
many  holes  and  rents  in  this  weather- 
beaten  garment  not  likely  to  be  stitched 
in  time,  which  reveal  the  naked  flesh  of 
the  Cape,  and  its  extremity  is  complete- 
ly bare. 

I  at  once  got  out  mj  book,  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  printed  in 
1802,  which  contains  some  short  notices 
of  the  Cape  towns,  and  began  to  read  up 
to  where  I  was — for  in  the  cars  I  could 
not  read  as  fast  as  I  traveled.  To  those 
who  came  from  the  side  of  Plymouth,  it 
said: — "After  riding  through  a  body 
of  woods,  twelve  miles  in  extent,  in- 
terspersed with  but  few  houses,  the  set- 
tlement of  Sandwich  appears,  with  a 
more  agreeable  effect,  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveler."  Another  writer  speaks  of 
this  as  a  beautiful  village.  But  I  think 
that  our  villages  will  bear  to  be  con- 
trasted only  with  one  another,  not  with 
Nature.  I  have  no  great  respect  for  the 
writer's  taste,  who  talks  easily  about 
beautiful  villages,  embellished,  per- 
chance, with  a  "fulling-mill,"  "  a  hand- 
some academy,"  or  meeting-house,  and 
"a  number  of  shops  for  the  different  me- 
chanic arts ;"  where  the  green  and  white 
houses  of  the  gentry,  drawn  up  in  rows, 
front  on  a  street  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  most  like  a 
desert  or  a  long  stable-yard.  Such 
spots  can  be  beautiful  only  to  the  weary 
traveler,  or  the  returning  native — or, 
perchance,  the  repentant  misanthrope ; 
not  to  Mm  who, with  unprejudiced  senses, 
has  just  come  out  of  the  woods,  and  ap- 
proaches one  of  them,  by  a  bare  road, 
through  a  succession  of  straggling 
homesteads  where  he  cannot  tell  which 
is  the  alms-house.  However,  as  for 
Sandwich,  I  cannot  speak  particularly. 
Ours  was  but  half  a  Sandwich  at  most, 
and  that  must  have  fallen  on  the  butter- 
ed side  some  time.  I  only  saw  that  it 
was  a  closely-built  town  for  a  small  one, 
with  glass-works  to  improve  its  sand,  and 
narrow  streets  in  which  we  turned  round 
and  round  till  we  could  not  tell  which 
way  we  were  going,  and  the  rain  oame 
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in,  first  on  this  side,  and  then  on  that, 
and  I  saw  that  they  in  the  houses  were 
more  comfortable  than  we  in  the  coach. 
Mv  book  also  said  of  this  town — "the 
inhabitants,  in  general,  are  substantial 
livers.*'  that  is,  1  suppose,  they  do  not 
live  like  philosophers ;  but,  as  the  stage 
did  not  stop  long  enough  for  us  to  dine, 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  may  have  referred, 
however,  to  the  quantity  "of  oil  they 
would  yield."  It  further  said,  "the  in- 
habitants of  Sandwich  generally  mani- 
fest a  fond  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
manners,  employments  and  modes  of 
living  which  characterized  their  fathers ;" 
which  made  me  think  that  they  were, 
after  all,  very  much  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  it  added  that  this  was 
"  a  resemblance,  which,  at  this  day,  will 
constitute  no  impeachment  of  either 
their  virtue  or  taste;'*  which  remark 
only  proves  to  me  that  the  writer  was 
one  with  the  rest  of  them.  No  people 
ever  lived  by  cursing  their  fathers, 
however  great  a  curse  their  fathers  may 
have  been  to  them.  But  it  must  lie 
confessed  that  ours  was  old  authority, 
and  probably  they  have  changed  all  that 
now. 

Our  route  was  along  the  Bay  side, 
through  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  Den- 
nis and  Brewster,  to  Orleans,  with 
a  range  of  low  hills  on  our  right,  run- 
ning down  the  Cape.  The  weather  was 
not  favorable  for  wayside  views,  but  we 
made  the  most  of  such  glimpses  of  land 
and  water  as  we  could  get  through  the 
rain.  The  coimtry  was,  for  the  most 
part,  bare,  or  with  only  a  little  scrubby 
wood  left  on  the  hills.  We  noticed  in 
Yarmouth — and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  in 
Dennis — ^large  tracts  where  pitch  pines 
were  planted  four  or  ^yq  years  before. 
They  were  in  rows,  as  they  appeared 
when  we  were  abreast  of  them,  and,  ex- 
cepting that  there  were  extensive  vacant 
spaces,  seemed  to  be  doing  remarkably 
well.  This,  we  were  told,  was  the  only 
use  to  which  such  tracts  could  be  profit- 
ably put.  Every  higher  eminence  had 
a  pole  set  up  on  it,  with  an  old  storm- 
coat  or  sail  tied  to  it,  for  a  signal,  that 
those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape,  for 
instance,  might  know  when  the  Boston 
packets  had  arrived  on  the  north.  It 
appeared  as  if  this  use  must  absorb  the 
ffTcatcr  part  of  the  old  clothes  of  the 
Cape,  leaving  but  few  rags  for  the  ped- 
dlers. The  wmd-mills  on  the  hills — large 
weather-stained  octagonal  structures — 


and  the  salt-woi^  scattered  all  along 
tiie  shore — with  their  long  rows  of  vats 
resting  on  piles  driven  into  the  mar^ 
their  low,  turtle-like  roofs,  and  their 
dighter  wind-mills — were  novel  and  in- 
teresting objects  to  a  countryman.  The 
sand  by  the  roadside  was  partially 
covered  with  bunches  of  a  moss-like 
plant,  Hudsonia  tormentosa^  which,  a 
woman  in  the  stage  told  us,  was  called 
"  poverty  grass,"  because  it  grew  whero 
nothing  else  would. 

I  was  struck  by  the  pleasant  equality 
which  reigned  among  the  stage  company, 
and  their  broad  and  invulnerable  good 
humor.  They  were  what  is  called  free 
and  easy,  and  met  one  another  to  ad- 
vantage, as  men  who  had,  at  length, 
learned  how  to  live.  They  appeared  to 
know  each  oihei  when  tney  were 
strangers,  thev  were  so  simple  and 
downright.  They  were  well  met,  in  an 
unusual  sense,  that  is,  they  met  as  well 
as  they  could  meet^  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  troubled  with  any  impediment.  They 
were  not  afraid,  nor  ashamed  of  one 
another,  but  were  contented  to  make 
just  such  a  companj^  as  the  ingredients 
allowed.  It  was  evident,  that  the  same 
foolish  respect  was  not  here  claimed, 
for  mere  wealth  and  station,  that  is 
in  many  parts  of  New  England;  yet 
some  of  them  were  the  "  first  people,** 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  various  towns 
through  which  we  passed.  Retired  sea- 
captains,  in  easy  circumstances,  who 
talked  of  farming  as  sea-captains  are 
wont ;  an  erect,  respectable,  and  trost- 
wortiiy  looking  man,  in  his  wr^per, 
some  of  the  salt  of  tiie  earth,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  salt  of  the  sea ;  or 
a  more  courtly  gentleman,  who,  per- 
chance, had  been  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  in  his  day;  or  abroad, 
red-faced  Cape  Cod  man,  who  had  seen 
too  many  storms  to  be  easily  irritated; 
or  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  been 
waiting  a  week  for  a  coaster,  to  leave 
Boston,  and  had  at  length  come  by  the 
oars. 

Still  we  kept  on  in  the  rain,  or,  if  we 
stopped,  it  was  commonly  at  a  post- 
office,  and  we  thought,  that  writing  let- 
ters, and  sorting  them  against  our  arri- 
val, must  be  the  principal  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ci4>e,  this 
rainy  day.  The  Post-ofiice  appeared 
a  singularly  domestic  institution  here. 
Ever  and  anon  the  stage  stopped  before 
some  low  shop  or  dwemng^  and  a  wheel- 
wright or  shoemaker  appeared  in  his 
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shtit  eleeves  and  leatiher  apron,  with 
spectacles  newly  donned,  holding  up 
Uncle  Sam's  bag,  as  if  it  were  a  slice 
of  home-made  cake,  for  the  travelers^ 
while  he  retailed  some  piece  of  gossip 
to  the  driver,  really  as  indifferent  to 
the  presence  of  the  former,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  baggage.  In  one  instance, 
we  understood  that  a  woman  was  the 
post-mistress,  and  they  said  that  she 
made  the  best  one  on  the  road ;  but  we 
suspected  that  the  letters  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  very  close  scrutiny  there. 
While  we  were  stopping,  for  fliis  pur-  . 
pose,  at  Dennis,  we  ventured  to  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows,  to  see  where 
we  were  going,  and  saw  rising  before 
us,  through  the  mist,  singular  barren 
hills,  all  stricken  with  poverty  grass, 
looming  up  as  if  they  were  in  the  hori- 
zon, though  they  were  close  to  us,  and 
wo  thought  we  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  land  on  that  side,  notwithstanding 
that  the  horses  were  still  headed  that 
way.  Indeed,  that  part  of  Dennis 
which  we  saw  was  an  exceedingly  bar- 
ren and  desolate  country,  of  a  charac- 
ter which  I  can  find  no  name  for;  such 
a  surface,  perhaps,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  made  dry  laud  day  before  yesterday. 
It  was  covered  with  poverty  grass,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  tree  in  sight,  but 
here  and  there  a  little  weather-stained, 
one-storied  house,  with  a  red  roof— for 
often  the  roof  was  painted,  though  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  not — stcmdin^ 
bleak  and  cheerless,  yet,  with  a  broad 
foundation  to  the  land,  where  the  com- 
fort must  have  been  aU  inside.  Yet  we 
read  in  the  Gazeteer,  for  we  carried 
that,  too,  with  us,  that  in  '37,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  masters  of  vessels,  be- 
lon^ng  to  tnis  town,  sailed  from  the 
various  ports  of  the  Union.  There 
must  be  many  more  houses  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  else  we  cannot  ima- 
gine where  they  all  lodge  when  they  are 
at  home,  if  ever  they  are  there ;  but 
the  truth  is,  their  houses  are  floating 
ones,  and  their  home  is  on  the  ocean. 
There  were  almost  no  trees  at  all  in 
this  part  of  Dennis,  nor  could  I  learn 
that  they  talked  of  setting  out  any. 
It  is  true,  there  was  a  meeting-house, 
set  round  with  Lombardy  poplars,  in  a 
hollow  square,  the  rows  fully  as  straight 
as  the  studs  of  a  building,  and  the  cor- 
ners as  square ;  but,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
every  one  of  them  was  dead.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  they  needed  a  revi- 
val here.     Our  book  said,  that,  in  1795, 


there  was  erected  in  Dennis  *  *  an  elegant 
meeting-house,  with  a  steeple."  Per- 
haps, this  was  the  one ;  though  whether 
it  had  a  steeple,  or  had  died  down  so 
far  from  sympathy  with  the  poplars,  I 
do  not  remember.  Another  meeting- 
house in  this  town  was  described  as  a 
**neat  building,"  but  of  the  meeting- 
house in  Chatham,  a  neighboring  town, 
for  there  was  then  but  one,  nothing  it 
said,  except  that  it  **  is  in  good  repair,*' 
both  whicn  remarks,  I  trust,  may  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  churches 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  However, 
<*  elegant  meeting-houses,"  from  that 
Trinity  one,  on  Broadway,  to  this  at 
Nobscosset,  in  my  estimation,  belong 
to  the  same  category  with  **beautifiu 
villages."  I  was  never  in  season  to 
see  one.  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does.  What  they  did  for  shade  here,  in 
warm  weather,  we  did  not  know,  though 
we  read  that  **  fogs  are  more  frequent 
in  Chatham  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country ;  and  they  serve,  in  summer, 
instead  of  trees,  to  shelter  the  houses 
against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  To  those 
who  delight  in  extensive  vision," — ^is  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chat- 
ham do  not? — **they  are  unpleasant, 
but  they  are  not  found  to  be  unhealthf  ul." 
Probably,  also,  the  unobstructed  sea- 
breeze  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fan. 

The  road,  which  was  quite  hilly,  here 
ran  near  the  Bay-shore,  having  the  Bay 
on  one  side  and  **the  rough  hill  of 
Scargo,"  said  to  be  the  highest  land  on 
the  Cape,  on  the  other.  Of  the  wide 
prospect  of  the  Bay,  afibrded  by  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  our  guide  says : — 
•*  The  view  has  not  much  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  it,  but  it  communicates  a  strong 
emotion  of  the  sublime."  That  is  the 
kind  of  conmiunication  which  we  love 
to  have  made  to  us.  We  passed 
through  the  village  of  Suet,  in  Dennis, 
on  Suet  and  Quivet  Necks,  of  which  it 
is  said,  *•  when  compared  with  Nob- 
scusset" — we  had  a  misty  recollection 
of  having  passed  through,  or  near  to, 
the  latter, — "  it  may  be  denominated  a 
pleasant  village ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  the  villa^  of  Sandwich,  there  is 
little  or  no  beauty  in  it."  However,  we 
liked  Dennis  well,  better  than  any  town 
we  had  seen  on  the  C&pe,  it  was  so 
novel,  and,  in  that  stormy  day,  so  sub- 
limely dreary. 

Captain  John  Sears,  of  Suet,  was  the 
first  person  in  this  country  who  obtained 
pure  marine  salt  by  solar  evaporation 
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alone  ;  though  it  had  long  been  made  in 
a  similar  way  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  elsewhere.  This  was  in  the  year 
1776,  at  which  time,  on  account  of  the 
WOT,  salt  was  scarce  and  dear.  The 
Historical  Collections  contain  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiments, 
which  we  read  when  we  first  saw  the 
roofs  of  the  salt-works.  Barnstable 
county  is  the  most  favorable  locality 
for  these  works  on  our  coast,  there  is  so 
little  fresh  water  here  emptying  into 
ocean.  Quite  recently  there  were 
about  two  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  this  business  here.  But  now  the 
Cape  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  im- 
porters of  salt  and  the  manufacturers 
of  it  at  the  West,  and,  accordingly,  her 
salt-works  are  fast  going  to  decay. 
From  making  salt,  they  turn  to  fishing 
more  than  ever.  The  Gazetteer  win 
uniformly  tell  you,  under  the  head  of 
each  town,  more  correctly  than  I  can, 
how  many  go  a-fishing,  and  the  value 
of  the  fish  and  oil  taken,  how  much  salt 
is  made  and  used,  how  many  are  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade,  how  many 
m  manufacturing  palm-leaf  hats,  leather, 
boots,  shoes,  and  tinware,  and  then  it 
has  done,  and  leaves  you  to  imagine  the 
more  truly  domestic  manufactures  which 
are  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  through 
Brewster,  so  named  after  Elder  Brew- 
ster, for  fear  he  would  be  forgotten  else. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Elder  Brewster  ? 
Who  knows  who  he  was?  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  modem-built  town  of 
the  Cape,  the  favorite  residence  of  re- 
tired sea-captains.  It  is  said  that 
**  there  are  more  masters  and  mates, 
of  vessels  which  sail  on  foreign  voy- 
ages, belonging  to  this  place  than  to 
any  other  town  in  the  country."  There 
were  many  of  the  modem  American 
houses  here,  such  as  they  turn  out  at 
Cambridgeport,  standing  on  tiie  sand ; 
you  could  almost  swear  that  they  had 
been  floated  down  Charles  River,  and 


drifted  across  the  bay.  I  call  them 
American,  because  they  are  paid  for  by 
Americans,  and  "  put  up"  by  American 
carpenters ;  but  they  are  little  removed 
from  lumber,  only  eastern  stuff  dis- 
guised with  white  paint,  the  least  inter- 
esting  kind  of  drift-wood  to  me.  Per 
haps  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  om 
naval  architecture,  and  need  not  go  to 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Goths,  or  the  Itahans, 
for  the  models  of  our  vessels.  Sea- 
captains  do  not  employ  a  Combrid^- 
port  carpenter  to  build  their  floatmg 
nouses,  and  for  their  houses  on  shore, 
if  they  must  copy  any,  it  would  b« 
more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  to 
see  one  of  their  vessels  turned  bottom 
upward,  in  the  Numidian  fashion.  We 
read  that,  "  at  certain  seasons,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  upon  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro 

S across  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  of 
iie  Cape]  is  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and 
upward,  on  the  county  road."  This 
we  were  pleased  to  imagine,  as  we  had 
not  seen  tne  sun  for  twenty -four  hours. 
At  length,  wo*  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Higgins's  tavern,  in  Orleans,  feelmg 
very  much  as  if  we  were  on  a  sand-bar 
in  the  ocean,  and  not  knowing  whether 
we  should  see  land  or  water  ahead  when 
the  mist  cleared  away.  We  here  over- 
took two  Italian  boys,  who  had  waded 
thus  far  down  the  Cape  throu^  the 
sand,  with  their  organs  on  their  oacks, 
and  were  going  on  to  Provincetown. 
What  a  hard  Tot,  we  thought,  if  the 
Provincetown  people  should  shut  their 
doors  against  them !  Whose  yard 
would  they  go  to  next  ?  Yet  we  con- 
cluded that  they  had  chosen  wisely  to 
come  here,  where  other  music  than  that 
of  the  surf  must  be  rare.  Thus  the 
great  civilizer  sends  out  its  emissaries, 
sooner  or  later,  to  every  sandy  cape  and 
light-house  of  the  New  World,  which  the 
census-taker  visits,  and  sununona  the 
savage  there  to  suirender. 


(To  be  eontinnod.) 
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*'  *  Woe  to  that  man,'  hli  wamlog  roiee  replied 
To  all  who  qaestion'd,  or  in  ailence  sighed^ 
*  Woe  to  that  man  who  Tentorea  truth  to  win, 
And  seeka  his  objeet  hj  the  |>ath  of  lin  I' "— Sohillir. 
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^  T  DON'T  think  much,  my  young 
-L  friend,  of  those  Mormons !  I  have 
had  some  reasons  of  my  own  for  dis- 
liking them !"  said  Parson  Field  to  me, 
as  we  sat  together,  one  August  noon,  in 
the  porch  of  his  red  house  at  Plain- 
field. 

"  Do  tell  me,  sir,'*  said  I,  settling 
myself  in  an  easy  attitude  to  hear  hia 
story — for  a  story  from  Parson  Field 
was  not  to  be  despised — ^his  quaint  sim- 
plicity bringing  out,  in  old-time  and  ex- 
pressive phrases,  whatever  he  describes 
with  the  clear  fidelity  of  an  interior  by 
Mieris.  "  Do  tell  me,"  said  I  again, 
with  a  deeper  emphasis;  whereat  the 
old  gentleman  looked  at  me  over  his 
spectacles,  and,  smiling  bcnignantly  into 
my  eager  face,  began. 

**  When  I  first  came  to  Plainfield,"  said 
he,  **  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  had 
been  a  minister  of  the  Lord  only  ten 
years,  and  I  had  been  settled  for  that 
period  of  time  in  a  largo  city,  where  I 
served  acceptabljr  to  a  worthy  congre- 
gation ;  but  certain  reasons  of  my  own 
induced  me  to  leave  that  situation,  and 
come  here  to  live,  where  also  I  found 
acceptance,  and  not  many  months  after 
I  came  there  was  a  considerable  reviv- 
ing of  the  work  in  this  place,  and  many 
believed.  Of  these  was  a  certain  Joseph 
Frazer,  a  young  Scotchman,  concerning 
whom  I  felt  much  misgiving,  lest  he 
should  take  the  wrong  path ;  but  he,  in 
due  season,  joined  himself  to  the  church, 
and  edified  the  brethren  in  walk  and 
conversation;  so  that,  when  he  left 
Plainfield  and  settled  in  the  West  In- 
dies, we  were  loth  to  have  him  go. 

**  Some  years  afterwards  we  heard  he 
was  married  there  to  a  lady  of  Span- 
ish extraction,  and  a  Catholic;  and, 
after  ten  years  elapsed,  she  died,  leav- 
ing him  one  child,  a  daughter,  eight 
years  of  age,  and  with  her  he  came  to 
Plainfield,  desiring  that  the  child,  whom 
ho  had  named  Adeline,  after  his  own 
mother,  should  have  a  New  England 
training. 

**  But,  wonderful  are  the  way  of  Pro- 
vidence! On  his  return  to  Cuba,  he 
perished  in  the  vessel,  which  went  down 
m  a  heavy  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
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when  the  news  came  to  his  mother,  old 
Mrs.  Frazer,  she  sent  for  me  that  I  should 
tell  the  child  Adeline,  for  she  had  given 
proofs  of  a  singular  nature,  ardent  and 
self-confident  in  the  extreme.  I  took 
my  hat,  and  wont  over  to  Mrs.  Frazer's* 
with  a  very  heavy  heart,  for  the  grief 
of  a  child  is  a  fearful  thinff  to  me, 
and  to  be  the  bringer  of  evil  tidinffs, 
that  shall  stain  the  pureness  and  c3m 
of  a  child's  thoughts  with  the  irrepara- 
ble shadow  of  death,  is  no  light  tning, 
nor  easily  to  be  done.  I  entered  into  the 
house  one  day  in  June :  it  was  a  very 
sweet  day,  and,  as  I  walked  quietly  into 
the  low  kitchen,  I  saw  Adeline,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her 
large  eyes  eagerly  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  gambols  of  a  scarlet-throated 
humming-bird.  I  went  dose  to  her, 
and  thought  to  myself  that  I  wonld 
speak,  but  I  did  not,  for  I  saw  that,  in 
her  little  pale  face,  which  made  me  more 
sad  than  before ;  and  I  had  it  on  my 
lips  to  say,  '  Adeline,  are  you  home- 
sick V  (which  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
I  should  not  say)  when  suddenly  i^e 
turned  about,  and  answered  the  questioa 
before  I  spoke  it. 

**  *  Sir,'  said  she,  '  I  wish  I  was  in 
Cuba.  I  had  just  such  a  humming-bird 
at  homo ;  and  I  fed  it  with  orange  boughs 
full  of  white  flowers,  every  day;  but 
you  have  no  orange  trees  here,  and  I 
have  no  papa !' 

'*It  seemed  to  me  that  the  child's 
angel  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  me 
to  speak,  and  I  began  to  say  some 
things  about  the  love  of  our  universal 
Father,  when  she  laid  her  little  hand  on 
my  arm  with  a  fearfully  strong  pressure. 
*  Mr.  Field,'  said  she,  *  is  my  papa  dead?' 
I  never  shall  forget  the  eyes  tnat  look- 
ed that  question  into  mine.  I  felt  like 
an  unveiled  spirit  before  their  eager, 
piercing  stare.  I  did  not  answer  ex- 
cept by  a  strong  quiver  of  feeling  that 
would  run  over  my  features,  for  I*  loved 
her  father  even  as  a  kinsman,  and  I 
needed  to  say  nothing  more,  for  the 
child  fell  at  my  feet  quite  rigid,  and  I 
called  Mrs.  Frazer,  who  tried  all  her 
nurse-arts  to  restore  little  Adeline ;  but 
was  forced,  at  last,  to  send  for  a  physi* 
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cian,  who  bled  the  child,  and  brought 
her  round. 

**  In  the  moan  time  I  had  ^ne  home 
to  prepare  my  sermon,  for  it  was  not 

et  finished,  and  the  day  was  Friday ; 

ut  I  kept  seeing  that  little  lifeless 
face,  all  orphaned  as  it  was,  and  the 
Scripture,  *  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,'  was  so  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  that,  although  I  had  previously 
fixed  upon  one  adapted  to  a  setting 
forth  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  I  was 
wrought  upon  to  make  the  other  the 
subject  of  my  discourse :  and  truly  the 
people  wept;  almost  all  but  Adeline, 
who  sat  in  the  square  pew  with  her 
great  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  her  small 
lips  apart,  like  one  who  drinks  from  the 
stream  of  a  rock. 

*'  The  next  day  I  was  resting,  as  my 
custom  is,  after  the  Sabbath :  and  in  a 
warm,  fair  day,  I  find  no  better  rest 
than  to  sit  by  the  open  window,  and 
breathe  the  summer  air,  and  fill  my 
eyes  and  heart  with  the  innumerable 
love-tokens  that  God  hath  set  thickly 
in  Nature.  I  was,  therefore,  at  my 
usual  place,  wrapt  in  thought,  and  be- 
holding the  labours  of  a  smaJl  bird  which 
taught  her  young  to  fly,  when  I  felt  a 
lights  cold  touch,  and,  turning,  saw  little 
Adeline  beside  me.  'Sir,'  said  she, 
without  any  preface,  *when  my  papa 
went  away,  he  left  with  me  a  letter, 
which  he  said  I  was  to  give  you  if  he 
died.*  So  far  she  spoke  steadily,  but 
there  the  small  voice  quiverea  and 
broke  down.  I  took  the  letter  she 
proffered  me,  and,  breaking  the  seal, 
found  it  a  short  but  touching  appeal  to 
me,  as  the  spiritual  father  of  Joseph 
Frazer,  to  take  his  own  child  imder  my 
care,  and  be  as  a  father  to  her,  inas- 
much as  his  mother  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  also  to  be  executor  of  his  will,  of 
which  a  copy  was  enclosed.  I  said  this 
much  to  the  child  as  shortly  as  I  could, 
and  with  her  grave  voice  she  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  should  like  to  be  your  httle  girl, 
if  you  will  preach  me  some  more  ser- 
mons.' Now  I  was  affected  at  this 
answer ;  not  the  less  that  the  leaven  of 
pride,  which  worketh  in  every  man,  was 
fed  by  even  a  baby's  praise ;  and,  put- 
ting on  my  hat,  I  walked  over  to  Mrs. 
Frazer's  house  and  laid  the  matter 
before  her.  She  was  not,  at  first,  will- 
ing to  give  Adeline  up,  but  at  length, 
after  much  converse  to  and  fro,  she 
oame  to  my  conclusion,  that  the  child 
wonld  be  better  in  my  hands,  inasmuch 


as  she  herself  could  not  hope  for  a  long 
continuance :  and,  as  it  was  ordered, 
she  died  the  next  summer.  I  sent  for 
my  sister  Martha,  who  was  somewhat 
past  marriageable  years,  but  kind  and 
good,  to  come  and  keep  house  for  me, 
and  from  that  time  Adeline  was  as  my 
own  child.  But  I  must  hasten  over  a 
time,  for  I  am  too  long  in  tolling  this. 

"In  course  of  years  the  child  grew 
up,  tall  and  slender,  of  a  very  stately 
carriage,   and    having    that    scriptural 

flory  of  a  woman,  long  and  abundant 
air. 

»*  She  was  still  very  fervid  in  her  feel- 
ings, but  reserved  and  proud,  and  I  fear 
I  had  been  too  tender  with  her  for  her 
good,  inasmuch  as  she  thought  her  own 
will  and  pleasure  must  always  be  ful- 
filled, and  we  all  know  that  is  not  one 
of  the  ordinations  of  Providence. 

"As  Adeline  came  to  be  a  woman, 
divers  youths  of  my  congregation  were 
given  to  call  of  a  Sabbath  night,  with 
red  apples  for  me,  and  redder  cheeks 
for  Adeline,  who  was  scarcely  civil  to 
them,  and  often  left  them  to  my  con- 
versation, which  they  seemed  not  to 
relish  so  much  as  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  human  nature. 

**  But  my  sainted  mother,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
was  used  to  say  that  every  man  and 
woman  had  their  time  of  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  while  some  knew  it  to  be  a 
burning  fire,  and  others  scornfully 
called  it  cheese,  and  if  they  got  it, 
either  burned  their  fingers,  or  despised 
their  desire,  still  all  generations  must 
have  their  turn,  and  truly,  I  believed  it, 
when  I  found  that  Adeline  herself 
began  to  have  a  pining  for  something 
which  I  could  not  persuade  her  to 
specify.  The  child  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  ceased  the  singing  of  psalms  at  her 
daily  task,  and  I  could  not  devise  what 
should  be  done  for  her ;  though  Martha 
strongly  recommended  certain  herb  teas, 
which  Adeline  somewhat  unreasonably 
rebelled  against.  However,  about  this 
time,  my  attention  was  a  little  turned 
from  her,  as  there  was  much  religious 
awakening  in  the  place,  and  among 
others,  whom  the  deacons  singled  out 
as  special  objects  of  attention,  was  one 
John  Henderson,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  and  a  young  man  of 
good  parts  and  kindly  feeling,  as  it 
seemed,  but  of  a  pecuhar  nature,  being 
easily  led  into  either  right  or  wrong, 
yet  still  given  to  fits  of  stubbornness. 
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when  ho  could  not  be   drawn,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  cart-rope. 

**  Now  Adeline  had  been  a  professor 
of  religion  for  some  years,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  she  took  a  right 
yiew  of  this  particular  season,  for  many 
times  she  refused  to  go  to  the  prayer- 
meetings,  even  to  those  which  were 
held  with  special  intentions  towards  the 
unconverted;  and  many  times,  on  my 
rotuni,  I  found  her  with  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes,  evidently  from  tears. 
About  this  time,  also»  she  began  to  take 
long,  solitary  walks,  from  which  she 
returned  with  her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  for  it  was  now  early  spring; 
but  she  cared  nothing  for  the  flowers, 
and  would  scatter  them  about  the  house 
to  fflrile,  without  a  thought.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  revival  progressed,  but, 
I  lament  to  say,  with  no  visible  change 
in  John  Henderson.  Ho  had  gotten  into 
one  of  his  stubborn  moods  of  mind,  and 
neither  heaven  nor  hell  seemed  to  a£fect , 
him.  The  only  softening  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  young  man  was  during  the 
singing  of  hymns,  which  was  well  done 
in  our  meetmg-house,  for  Adeline  led 
the  choir,  and  I  noticed  that,  whenever 
that  part  of  the  exercises  began,  John 
Henderson  would  lift  up  his  head,  and 
a  strange  color  and  tender  expression 
seemed  to  melt  the  hard  lines  of  his 
face. 

**  Somewhere  about  the  latter  end  of 
April,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
a  sick  man,  I  met  John  coming  from  a 
piece  of  woods,  that  lay  behind  my 
house  about  a  mile,  with  his  hands  fiill 
of  liverwort  blossoms.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  little  circumstance  gave  me 
comfort,  yet,  I  have  ever  observed,  that 
a  man  who  loves  the  manifestations  of 
God  in  his  works  is  more  likely  to  be 
led  into  religion  than  a  brutal  or  a  mere 
business  man:  so  I  was  desirous  of 
speaking  to  the  youth,  but  when  ho  saw 
me  he  turned  worn  the  straight  patii, 
and,  like  an  evil-doer,  fled  across  the 
flelds  another  way.  I  did  not  call  after 
liim,  for  some  experience  has  con- 
strained me  to  think  that  there  is  no 
little  wisdom  in  sometimes  letting  people 
alone,  but  I  took  my  own  way  nome, 
and,  having  put  on  my  cloth  shoes  to 
ease  my  feet,  and  being  in  somewhat 
of  a  maze  of  thought,  I  went  up  to  my 
study,  as  it  seemed,  very  quietly,  for  I 
entered  at  the  open  door  and  found 
Adeline  sitting  in  my  arm-chair  by  the 
window,  quite  unaware  of  my  nearness. 


I  well  remember  how  like  a  spirit  she 
looked  that  day,  with  her  great  eyes 
raised  to  a  cloud  that  rested  in  the 
bright  sky,  her  soft  black  hair  twisted 
into  a  crown  about  her  head,  and  her 
li^ht  dress  falling  all  over  the  chair, 
while  in  her  hands,  lying  between  the 
slight  fingers,  and  by  the  bluer  veins, 
was  clasped  a  bunch  of  liverwort  blos- 
soms. Then  I  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  why  my  child  was  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  that  John  Henderson  cared 
for  the  sLoging  and  not  for  Die  hynum, 
at  which  I  sorrowed.  *But  I  sat  down 
by  Ada,  and  taking  die  flowers  out  of 
her  cold  hands,  began  to  say  that  I  had 
met  John  Henderson  on  the  road  with 
some  such  blossoms,  at  which  she  looked 
at  me  even  as  she  did  when  I  told  her 
about  her  father,  and,  seeing  ihat  I 
smiled,  and  yet  was  not  dry-eyed,  nor 
quite  at  rest,  the  tears  began,  slowly,  to 
run  over  her  eye-lashes,  and  in  a  few 
very  resolute  words  she  told  me  that 
Mr.  Henderson  had  asked  her  that 
morning  to  marry  him. 

**Now  I  knew  not  well  what  to  say, 
but  I  set  myself  aside,  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  tried  not  to  remember  how  sore  a 
trial  it  would  be  to  part  with  Ada,  and 
I  reasoned  with  her  calmly  about  the 
youth,  setting  forth,  first,  that  he  was 
not  a  professing  Christian,  and  that  the 
Scripture  seemed  plain  to  me  on  that 
matter,  though  I  would  not  constrain 
her  conscience  if  she  found  it  clear  in 
this  thing :  and,  second,  that  he  wfts  a 
man  who  held  fast  to  this  world's  goods, 
and  was  like  to  be  a  follower  of  Mammon 
if  he  learned  not  to  love  better  things 
in  his  youth ;  and,  third,  that  he  was  a 
roan  who  had,  as  one  might  say,  a  streak 
of  granite  in  his  nature,  against  which 
a  feeling  person  would  continually  fall 
and  be  hurt,  and  which  no  person  could 
work  upon,  if  onco  it  came  in  the  way 
even  of  right  action.  To  all  this  Ade* 
line  answered  with  more  reason  than  I 
supposed  a  woman  could,  only  that  I 
noticed,  at  the  end  of  each  answer,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  the  end 
of  all  contention, — *and  I  love  him.' 
Whereby,  seeing  that  the  thing  was 
well  past  my  interference,  I  gave  my 
consent  with  many  doubts  and  fears  in 
my  heart,  and,  having  blessed  the  child, 
I  sent  her  away  that  I  might  meditate 
over  this  matter. 

**  When  John  came  in  the  evening  for 
his  answer,  I  was  enabled  to  exhort  him 
faithfully,  and,  in  his  softened  state  of 
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feeling,  he  chose  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
been  seeking  religion  because  he  feared 
I  would  not  ^ve  him  Adeline  unless  ho 
were  joined  to  the  church,  and  he  could 
not  make  a  hypocrite  of  himself,  even 
for  that,  but  he  had  hoped  that  in  the 
use  of  means  he  might  be  awakened  and 
converted.  At  this  I  was  pleased,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  a  spint  of  truth  in 
the  young  man,  but  I  could  not  avoid 
setting  before  him  that  self-seeking  had 
never  led  any  soul  to  God,  and  how 
cogent  a  reason  he  had  himself  given 
for  his  want  of  success  in  things  per- 
taining to  his  salvation ;  but  as  1  spoke 
Ada  came  in  by  the  other  door,  and 
John's  eyes  began  to  wander  so  visibly, 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude,  and 
I  must  say  he  appeared  grateful.  So  I 
went  out  of  the  door,  leavmg  Ada  stately 
and  blushing  as  a  fair  rose-tree,  notwith- 
standing that  John  Henderson  seemed 
to  fancy  she  needed  his  support. 

"  As  the  year  went  on,  and  I  could  not 
in  conscience  let  Adeline  leave  me  until 
her  lover  had  some  fixed  maintenance, 
I  had  many  conversations  with  him, 
(for  ho  also  was  an  orphan,)  and  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  ho  should  buy, 
with  Ada's  portion,  a  goodly  farm  in 
Western  New  York ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
simimer,  after  a  year's  engagement,  they 
were  to  marry.  So  the  summer  came ; 
I  know  not  exactly  what  month  was 
fixed  for  their  marriage,  though  I  have 
the  date  somewhere,  but  one  thing  I 
recoUect,  that  the  hop-vine  over  this 
poron  was  in  full  bloom,  and  after  I  had 
joined  my  child  and  the  youth  in  the 
bands  of  wedlock,  I  went  out  into  the 
porch  to  see  them  safe  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  take  them  to  the  boat,  and 
there  Ada  put  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  for  good-by,  leaving  a 
hot  tear  upon  my  cheek ;  and  a  south 
wind  at  that  moment  smote  the  hop-vine 
so  that  its  odor  of  honey  and  bitterness 
mingled  swept  across  my  face,  and 
always  afterward  this  scent  made  me 
think  of  Adeline.  After  two  years  had 
passed  away,  during  which  we  heard 
from  her  often,  we  heard  that  she  had  a 
little  daughter  bom,  and  her  letters 
were  full  of  joy  and  pride,  so  that  I 
trembled  for  the  child's  spiritual  state ; 
but  after  some  three  years  the  little  girl 
with  her  mother  came  to  Plainfield,  and 
I  did  not  know  but  Adeline  was  excusa- 
ble in  her  joy,  for  such  a  fair  and  bright 
child  was  scarcely  ever  seen ;  but  the 
next  summer  came  sad   news:    little 


Nelly  was  dead,  and  Ada's  grief  seemed 
inexhaustible,  while  her  husband  fell 
into  one  of  his  sullen  states  of  mind, 
and  the  affliction  passed  over  them  to 
no  good  end,  as  it  seemed. 

"  Soon  after  this,  the  Mormon  delusion 
began  to  spread  rapidly  about  John 
Henderson's  dwelling-place,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  after  NeDy's  death  I  had  a 
letter  m)m  Ada,  dated  at  St.  Louis, 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  for  I  have  it 
in  my  pocket-book,  having  retained  it 
there  smce  yesterday,  when  I  took  it 
out  from  the  desk  to  consult  a  date. 

"It  begins :—* Dear  Uncle,'  (I  had 
always  instructed  the  child  so  to  call 
me,  rather  than  father,  seeing  we  can 
have  but  one  father,  while  we  may  be 
blessed  with  numerous  unclea)  '  I  sup- 
pose you  will  wonder  how  I  come  to  be  at 
St.  Louis,  and  it  is  just  my  being  here 
that  I  write  to  explain.  You  know  how 
my  husband  felt  about  Nelly's  death, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  I  felt ;  for, 
even  in  my  very  great  sorrow,  I  hoped 
all  the  time,  that  by  her  death,  John 
might  bo  led  to  a  love  of  religion.  He 
was  very  unhappy,  but  he  would  not 
show  it,  only  mat  he  took  even  more 
tender  care  of  me  than  before.  I  have 
always  been  his  darling  and  pride ;  he 
never  let  me  work,  because  he  said  it 
spoiled  my  hands;  but  after  Nelly 
died,  he  was  hardly  willing  I  should 
breathe ;  and  thougn  he  never  spoke  of 
her,  or  seemed  to  feel  her  loss,  yet  I 
have  heard  him  whisper  her  name  in  his 
sleep,  and  every  morning  his  hedr  and 
pillow  were  damp  with  crying ;  but  he 
never  knew  I  saw  it.  After  a  few 
mouths,  there  came  a  Mormon  preacher 
into  our  neighborhood,  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  talent  and  earnestness,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  revelation  to  Joseph 
Smith.  At  first  my  husband  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  him,  and  then  he 
laughed  at  him  for  being  a  believer  in 
what  seemed  like  nonsense;  but  one 
night  he  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear 
Brother  Marvin  preach  in  the  school- 
house,  and  he  came  home  with  a  very 
sober  face.  I  said  nothing,  but  when  I 
found  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  the 
next  night,  I  asked  to  go  with  him,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  hoard  a  most  powerful 
and  exciting  discourse,  not  wanting  in 
either  sense  or  feeling,  though  rather 
poor  as  to  argument;  but  I  was  not 
surprised  that  John  wanted  to  hear  more, 
nor  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  avowed  himself  a  Mormon,  and  was 
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received  publicly  into  the  sect.  Dear 
Uncle,  you  will  be  shocked,  I  know,  and 
you  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  use  my 
influence  over  my  husband,  to  keep  him 
firom  this  delusion;  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  I  have  longed  and 
prayed  for  his  conversion  to  a  religious 
fife ;  until  any  religion,  even  one  full  of 
errors,  seemed  to  me  better  than  the 
hardened  and  Hstless  state  of  his  mind. 

"  *  I  could  not  but  feel,  that  if  he  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  hfe  to  come, 
in  any  way,  his  own  good  sense  would 
lead  him  right  in  the  end :  and  there  is 
so  much  ardor  and  faith  about  this 
strange  belief,  that  I  do  not  regret  his 
having  fallen  in  with  it,  for  I  think  the 
true  burning  of  Gospel  faith  will  yet  be 
kindled  by  means  of  this  strange  fire. 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  very  eager  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  cause,  so  much  so, 
that  thinking  it  to  be  his  duty,  he  re- 
solved to  sell  our  farm  at  Oakwood,  and 
remove  to  Utah.  If  any  thing  could 
make  me  grieve  over  a  change,  I  befieve 
to  be  for  John's  spiritual  good  it  would 
be  this  idea ;  but  no  regret  or  sorrow  of 
mine  shall  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
soul;  so  I  gave  as  cheerful  a  consent  as 
I  could  to  the  sale,  and  I  only  cried  a 
few  tears,  over  little  Nelly's  bed,  under 
the  great  tulip  tree .  There  my  husband 
has  put  an  iron  railing,  and  I  have  plant- 
ed a  great  many  sweet-briar  vines  over 
the  rock ;  and  Mr.  Keeney,  who  bought 
the  farm,  has  promised  Uiat  the  spot 
shall  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  so  I  leave 
her  in  peace.  Do  write  to  me.  Uncle 
Field.  I  feel  sure  I  have  done  right, 
because  it  has  not  been  in  my  own  way, 
yet  sometimes  I  am  almost  afraid.  I 
shall  be  very  far  away  from  you,  and 
from  home,  and  my  child;  but  I  am  so 
glad  now  she  is  in  heaven,  nothing  can 
double  her,  and  I  shall  not  much  care 
about  myself,  if  John  goes  right. 

**  *  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Martha,  and 
please  write  to  your  dear  child. 

'Ada  Henderson.' 

**  I  need  not  say,  my  young  friend," 
resumed  Parson  Field,  wiping  his  spec- 
tacles, and  clearing  his  voice  with  a 
vigorous  ahem  !  !  "  that  I  could  not,  in 
conscience,  approve  of  Adeline's  course. 
'  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,'  is  a  Gospel  truth,  and  cannot  l>e 
transgressed  with  good  consequences. 
I  did  write  to  Ada ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
act  was  done,  I  said  not  much  concern- 
ing  it,    but  bade  her  take    courage, 


seeing  that  she  had  meant  to  do  right, 
although  in  the  deed  she  had  considered 
John  Henderson  before  any  thing  else, 
which  was,  as  you  may  perceive,  her 
besetting  sin,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
good  to  me  to  put,  at  the  end  of  my 
epistle,  fas  I  was  wont  always  to  offer 
a  suitable  text  of  Scripture  for  her 
meditation,)  these  words,  'Little  chil- 
dren, keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  I  did 
not  hear  again  from  Adeline,  till  she 
had  been  two  months  in  the  Mormon 
city,  and  though  she  tried  her  best  to 
seem  contented  and  peaceful,  in  view 
of  John's  new  zeal,  and  his  tender 
care  of  her,  still  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  hop-blossoms,  for  I  perceived, 
imdemeath  this  present  sweetness,  a 
little  drop  of  life  and  pain  working 
to  some  unseen  end.  That  year  pass- 
ed away  and  we  heard  no  more,  and 
the  next  also,  at  which  I  wondered 
much ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  chances  of 
travel  across  those  deserts,  and  havine 
a  surety  of  Ada's  affection  for  me,  1 
did  not  repine,  though  I  felt  some  regret 
tliat  there  was  such  imcertainty  of 
carriage ;  nevertheless,  I  wrote  as  usual, 
that  no  chance  might  be  lost. 

"The  third  summer  was  unusually 
warm  in  our  parts,  and  its  heats  follow- 
ing upon  a  long,  wet  spring,  caused 
much  and  grievous  sickness,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  be  out  at  all  hours  with  the 
dying,  and  at  funerals,  so  that  my 
bodily  strength  was  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  at  haying-time,  just  as  I  was  cut- 
ting the  last  swarth  on  my  river  mea- 
dow, which  is  low-lying  lana,  and  steam- 
ed with  hot  vapour  as  I  laid  it  bare  to 
the  sun,  I  fell  forward  across  my 
scythe-snath  and  fainted.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of  fever, 
of  a  typhoid  character,  during  which  I 
was  either  stupid  or  delirious  most  of 
the  time,  and,  while  I  lay  sick,  there 
came  a  letter  to  me  from  Salt  Lake  city, 
written  chiefly  by  John  Henderson,  who 
beffged  me  to  come  on  if  it  was  a  pos- 
sible thing  and  see  his  wife,  who  was 
wasting  with  a  slow  consumption,  and 
much  bent  upon  seeing  me.  I  could 
discern  that  the  letter  was  not  willingly 
written ;  it  was  stiff  in  speech,  though 
writ  with  a  trembling  hand.  At  the 
end  of  it  were  a  few  lines  from  Ada 
herself;  a  very  impatient  and  absolute 
cry  for  me,  as  if  she  could  not  die  till  I 
came.  Now  Martha  had  opened  this 
letter,  as  she  was  forced  to  by  my  great 
illness,  and,  having  read  it,  asked  the 
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doctor  if  it  was  well  to  propound  the 
contents  to  me,  and  he  said  decidedly 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  my  life  if 
she  did :  so  Martha,  like  a  considerate 
•woman,  wrote  an  answer  herself  to  John 
Henderson  (of  which  she  kept  a  copy 
for  me  to  see),  setting  forth  tiiat  I  was 
in  no  state  to  be  moved  with  such 
tidings ;  that,  however,  I  should  have 
the  letter  as  soon  as  the  doctor  saw  fit, 
and  sending  her  love  and  sympathy  to 
Ada,  and  a  recommend  that  she  should 
try  balm  tea. 

**  After  a  long  season  of  suspense,  I 
was  graciously  uplifted  from  fever,  and 
enabled  to  leave  my  bed  for  a  few  hours 
daily ;  and,  when  I  could  ride  out,  which 
was  only  by  the  latter  end  of  October, 
I  was  given  the  child's  letter,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  knew  how 
bitterly  she  had  needed  my  strength  to 
help  her.     It  was  a  warm  autumn  day, 
near  to  noon,  when  I  read  that  letter, 
and,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  the 
red  Hunshine  came  in  upon  me,  and  the 
smell  of  dead  leaves,  while  upon  the 
hop-\'ine  one  late  blossom,  spared  by 
the  white  frosts,  and  dropping  across 
the  window,  also  put  forth  its  scent, 
bringing  Adeline,  as  it  were,  right  back 
into  my  arms,  and  the  faintncss  passed 
away  from  me  with  some  tears,  for  I 
was  weak,  and  a  mtm  may  not  always 
be   stronger  than  his   nature.      Now, 
when  Martha  sounded  the  horn  for  din- 
ner, and  our  hired  man  came  in  from 
the  hill    lot,    where    ho   was    sowing 
wheat,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  of  great  size  and  tliickness ;  and, 
coming  into  the  keeping-room  where  I 
sat,   he   said   that   Squire?   White   had 
brought  it  over  from  tlie  Post-office  as 
he  came  along,  thinking  I  would  like  to 
have  it  directly.     I  was  rather  loth  to 
open  the  great  packet  at  first,  for  I  be- 
tnought  myself  it  was  likely  to  be  some 
Consociation  proceedings,  which  were 
never  otherwise  than   irksome  to  me, 
and  were  now  wear}'  to  think  of,  seeing 
the  grasshopper  had  become  a  burden. 
I  reached  my  spectacles  down  from  the 
nail,  and  found  the  post-mark  to  be  that 
of  the  Mormon  city ;  and  witli  unsteady 
hand  I  opened  the  seal,  and  found  with- 
in several  sheets  of  written  letter-paper, 
directed  to  mo  in  Ada's  writing,  and  a 
short  letter  from  John  Henderson,  which 
ran  thus : 

•'  *  Dear  Sir, 

*  *  *  My  first  wife,  Adeline  Frazer  Hen- 


derson, departed  this  life  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  at  my  house  in  the  city  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Shortly  before  dying 
she  called  upon  me,  in  the  presence  of 
two  sisters,  and  one  of  the  Saints,  to 
deliver  into  your  hands  the  enclosed 
packet,  and  tell  you  of  her  death.  Ac- 
cording to  her  wish  I  send  the  papers 
by  man ;  and,  hoping  you  may  yet  be 
called  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  faith  of 
the  saints  below,  I  remain  your  afflicted, 
yet  rejoicing  friend, 

**  *  John  Henderson.' 

**  I  was  really  stunned  for  a  moment, 
my  young  friend,  not  only  with  grief 
at  my  own  loss,  but  with  pity  and  sur- 
prise at  the  entire  deadening,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  natural  affection  in  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  given  my  daughter ;  and 
also  my  conscience  was  not  free  from 
offense,  for  I  could  not  but  think  that  a 
more  fer\'ent  and  wrestling  expo^tula- 
tion,  on  the  sin  of  marrying  an  unbe- 
liever, might  have  saved  Adeline  from 
sorrow  in  the  flesh.  However,  I  said 
as  much  as  seemed  best  at  the  time, 
and  upon  tliat  reflection  I  rested  my- 
self; for  he  who  adheres  to  a  pure  in- 
tention, need  not  repent  of  his  deeds 
afterward;  and  the  next  day,  when 
my  present  anguish  and  weakness  had 
somewhat  abated,  I  read  the  manuscript 
Ada  had  sent  me. 

"  It  was,  doubtless,pennedwith  much 
reluctance,  for  the  child*s  uatund  pride 
was  great,  and  no  less  weighty  sub- 
ject than  her  husband's  solvation  coidd 
have  forced  her  to  speak  of  what  she 
wrote  for  me;  and,  indeed,  I  should 
feel  no  right  to  put  the  confidence  into 
your  hands,  were  not  my  child  beyond 
the  reach  of  man's  iudgment,  ajul  "did  I 
not  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  protest,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  against  this  abouiinal)lc 
Mormon  delusion,  and  the  no  less  de- 
lusive pretext  of  doing  evil  tliat  pood 
may  come.  I  cannot  read  Ada's  letter 
aloud  to  you,  for  there  is  to  be  a  fune- 
ral at  two  o'clock,  which  I  must  attend ; 
but  I  will  give  you  the  papers,  and  you 
may  sit  in  my  chair  and  read ;  only,  be 
patient  with  my  bees,  if  they  come  too 
near  you,  for  they  like  the  hop -blos- 
soms, and  never  sting  unless  3'ou 
strike." 

So  saymg.  Parson  Field  gave  me  his 
leathern  chair  and  the  papers,  and  I  sat 
down  in  the  hop-crowned  porch,  to  read 
Adelme  Henderson's  storj',  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  for  her  that  prompted  me 
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to  turn  the  rustling  pages  carefully, 
and  feel  Btartled  if  a  door  swung  to 
in  the  quiet  house,  as  if  I  were  eaves- 
dropping; but  soon  I  ceased  to  hear, 
absorbed  in  her  letter,  which  began  as 
the  first  did. 

"Dear  Uncle, 

*'  To-day  I  begged  John  to  write,  and 
ask  you  to  come  here.  I  could  not  write 
you  since  I  came  here  but  that  once, 
though  your  letters  have  been  my  great 
comfort,  and  I  added  a  few  words  of  en- 
treaty to  his,  because  I  am  dying,  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  see  you  before  I 
die ;  yet  I  fear  the  letter  may  not  reach 
you,  or  you  may  be  sick ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  write  now,  to  tell  you  how  ter- 
rible a  necessity  urged  mo  to  persuade 
you  to  such  a  journey.  I  con  write  but 
little  at  a  time,  my  side  is  so  painful ; 
they  call  it  slow-consumption  here,  but  I 
know  better;  the   heart  within   me  is 

turned  to  stone,  I  felt  it  then Ah ! 

you  see  my  mind  wandered  in  that  last 
line ;  it  still  will  return  to  the  old  theme, 
like  a  fugue  tune,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
Plainfield  singing-school.  I  remember 
one  that  went,  '  The  Lord  is  just,  is  just, 
is  just.' — Is  He  ?  Dear  Uncle,  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  or  you  never 
will  know.  I  wrote  you  from  St.  Louis, 
did  I  not  ?  I  meant  to.  From  there, 
we  had  a  dreary  journey,  not  so  bad  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  but  after  that  inex- 
pressibly dreary,  and  set  with  tokens  of 
the  dead,  who  perished  before  us.  A 
long  reach  of  prairie,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night ;  grass,  and  sky, 
and  graves ;  grass,  and  sky,  and  graves ; 
till  I  hardly  knew  whether  the  life  I  drag- 
ged along  was  life  or  death,  as  the 
thirsty,  feverish  days  wore  on  into  the 
awful  and  breathless  nights,  when  every 
creature  was  dead  asleep,  and  the  very 
stars  in  heaven  grew  dim  in  the  hot, 
sleepy  air— dreadful  days!  I  was  too 
glad  to  see  that  bitter  inland  sea,  blue 
as  the  fresh  lakes,  with  its  gray  islands 
of  bare  rock,  and  sparkling  sand  shores, 
still  more  rejoiced  to  come  upon  the 
City  itself,  the  rows  of  quaint,  bare 
houses,  and  such  cool  water-sources, 
and,  over  all,  near  enough  to  rest  both 
eyes  and  heart,  the  sun-lit  mountains, 
*  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.' 

**I  liked  my  new  house  well.  It  was 
too  large  for  our  need,  but  pleasanter 
for  its  airiness,  and  the  first  thing  I  did, 
was  to  plant  a  little  hop-vino,  that  I 


had  brought  all  the  way  with  such  great 
care,  by  the  east  porch.  I  wanted 
something  like  Plainfield  in  my  home. 
I  don't  know  why  I  linger  so,  I  must 
write  faster,  for  I  grow  weak  all  the 
time. 

**  I  liked  the  City  very  well  for  awhile ; 
the  neighbors  were  kind,  and  John 
more  than  that,  I  could  not  bo  unhap- 
py with  him 1  thought.     We  had  a 

pretty  garden,  for  another  man  had  own- 
ed the  house  before  us,  and  we  had 
not  to  begin  every  thing.  Our  next  door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Colton,  i^as  good  and 
kind  to  me,  so  was  her  daughter  lAzxVy 
a  pretty  girl,  with  fair  hair,  very  fair. 
I  wonder  John  liked  it  after  mine. 
The  first  great  shock  I  had  was  at  a 
Mormon  meeting.  I  cannot  very  well 
remember  the  ceremony,  because  I  grew 
so  faint ;  but  I  would  not  faint  away  lest 
some  one  should  see  me.  I  only  rcmem- 
'  ber  that  it  was  Mrs.  Colton' s  husband 
with  another  wife  being  "  sealed"  to  him, 
as  they  say  here.  You  don't  know  what 
that  means.  Uncle  Field ;  it  is  one  part 
of  this  religion  of  Satan,  that  any  man 
may  have,  it  he  will,  three  or  four  wives, 
perhaps  more.  I  only  know  that  shame- 
less man,  with  grown  daughters,  and 
the  hair  on  his  head  snow-white,  has 
taken  two,  and  his  own  wife,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  this faitli !  looks  on  calmly, 

and  lives  with  th(»m  in  peace.  I  know 
that,  and  my  soul  sickened  with  disgust, 
but  I  did  not  fear ;  not  a  thought,  not 
a  dream,  not  a  shadow  of  fear  crossed 
me.  I  should  have  despised  myself  for- 
ever if  the  idea  had  stained  my  soul; 
my  husband  was  my  husband, — mine — 
before  God  and  man!  and  our  child 
was  in  heaven;  how  glad  I  was  she 
could  never  be  a  Mormon ! 

**Iwas  sorry  for  Mrs.  Colton,  though 
she  did  not  need  it,  and  when  I  saw 
John  leaning  over  their  gate,  or  smoking 
in  the  porch  with  the  old  man,  I  thought 
he  felt  so,  too,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  more  sociable  than  ever  he  was  in 
the  States.  After  awhile  he  did  not 
smoke,  but  talked  with  Elder  Colton, 
and  then  would  come  home  and  exponnd 
out  of  tlie  book  of  Mormon  to  me. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  him  earnest  in 
his  religion,  but  I  could  not  be.  Then 
he  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  had  a 
silent  fit,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
though  I  think  now  he  meant  to  leave  me, 
but  I  began  to  pine  a  little  for  home, 
and  wfen  I  worked  in  the  garden,  and 
trained  the  vines  about  our  verandah^ 
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I  used  to  wish  he  would  help  mo  as  he 
did  Lizzy  Colton,  but  I  still  remomberod 
how  good  ho  was  to  pity  and  help  them. 

•*  Oh  fool !  yet,  I  had  rather  be  a  fool 
over  again  than  have  imagined — that  I 
am  glad  of,  even  now — I  did  not  once 
suspect. 

♦*  But  ono  day — I  remember  every  little 
thing  in  that  day — oven  the  slow  ticking 
of  the  clock,  as  I  tied  up  my  hop- vine ; 
and  after  that  I  went  into  the  garden, 
and  sat  down  on  a  little  bench  under  the 
grape-trellis,  and  looked  at  the  moun- 
tains. How-  beautiful  they  were !  all 
purple  in  the  shadow  of  sunset,  and  the 
sky  golden  green  above  them,  with  one 
Bcarlot  cloud  floating  slowly  upward :  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  a  red  cloud  again. 
Presently,  John  came  and  sat  by  me,  and 
I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder;  I  was 
80  glad  to  have  him  there — it  cured  my 
home-sickness ;  onoo  or  twice  he  began 
to  say  something,  and  stopped,  but  I  did 
not  mind  it.  I  wanted  him  to  see  a  low 
line  of  mist  creeping  down  a  cafion  in  the 
mountains,  and  I  stood  up  to  point  it  out ; 
80  he  rose,  too,  and  in  a  strange,  hurried 
way,  began  to  say  something  about  the 
Mormon  faith,  and  the  duties  of  a  be- 
liever, which  I  did  not  notice  either  very 
much — I  was  so  full  of  admiring  the 
scarlet  cloud — when,  like  a  sudden 
thunder-clap  at  my  ear,  I  heard  this 
quick,  resolute  sentence :  *  And  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  and  best  judgment 
of  the  Saints,  Elizabeth  Colton  will  be 
sealed  to  me,  after  two  days,  as  my 
spiritual  wife.' 

**  Then  my  soul  fled  out  of  my  lips,  in 
one  cry — I  was  dead — my  heart  turned 
to  a  stone,  and  nothing  can  melt  it !  I 
did  not  speak,  or  sigh,  but  sat  down  on 
the  bench,  and  John  tdked  a  great  deal ; 
I  think  ho  rubbed  my  hands  and  kissed 
me,  but  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  went  away, 
by-and-by,  when  it  was  dark,  into  the 
house  and  into  my  room.  I  locked  the 
door  and  looked  at  the  wall  till  morning, 
then  I  went  down  and  sat  in  a  chair  till 
night;  and  I  drank,  drank,  drank,  like 
a  fever.  All  the  time  cold  water,  but  it 
never  reached  my  thirst.  John  came 
home,  but  he  did  not  dare  touch  mo ;  I 
was  a  dead  corpse,  with  another  spirit 
in  it — not  his  wife — she  was  dead,  and 
gone  to  heaven  on  a  bright  cloud.  I 
remember  being  glad  of  that. 

**  In  two  days  more  he  had  a  wife,  and 
I  was  not  his  any  longer.  I  staid  up 
stairs  when  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
Jooked  my    door,    till,   after  a  great 


many  days,  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for 
him.  Oh!  how  sorry!  for  I  knew — ^I 
know — he  will  see  himself  some  day 
wilii  my  eyes,  but  not  till  I  die.  Then 
I  found  my  lips  full  of  blood  one  morn- 
ing, and  that  pleased  me,  for  I  knew  it 
was  a  promise  of  the  life  to  come :  now 
I  should  go  to  heaven,  where  there  aren't 
any  Mormons. 

**  I  believe,  though,  people  were  kind 
to  me  all  the  time ;  for  I  remember  they 
came  and  said  things  to  me,  and  one 
shook  me  a  little  to  see  if  I  felt ;  and 
one  woman  cried.  I  was  glad  of  that, 
for  I  couldn't  cry.  However,  after  three 
months,  I  was  better:  worse,  John  said 
one  day,  and  he  brought  a  doctor,  but 
the  man  knew  as  well  as  I  did — so  he 
said  nothing  at  all,  and  gave  me  some 
herb  tea ; — tell  Aunt  Mfurtha  that. 

»*  Then  I  could  walk  out  of  doors,  but 
I  did  not  oare  to ;  only  once  I  smelt  the 
hop-blossoms,  and  that  I  oould  not  bear, 
so  I  went  out  and  pulled  up  my  hop- 
vine  by  the  roots,  and  laid  it  out,  all 
straight,  in  the  fierce  sunshine :  it  died 
directly.  In  the  winter  John  had  another 
wife  sealed  to  him ;  I  heard  somebody 
say  so ;  he  did  not  tell  me,  and  if  he  had  I 
oould  not  help  it.  I  found  he  had  taken 
a  little  adobe  house  for  those  two,  and 
I  knew  it  was  out  of  tenderness  for 
my  feelings  he  did  so.  Oh!  Undo 
Pield !  perhaps  he  has  loved  mo  all  this 
time  ?  I  know  better,  though,  than  that ! 
Spring  came,  and  I  was  very  weak,  and 
I  grew  not  to  care  about  any  thing ;  so 
I  told  John  he  could  bring  those  two 
women  to  this  house  if  he  wished:  I 
did  not  care,  only  nobody  must  ever 
oome  into  my  room.  He  looked  ashamed, 
and  pleased,  too ;  but  he  brought  them, 
and  nobody  ever  did  come  into  my  room. 
By-and-by  Elizabeth  Colton  brought  a 
liUle  baby  down  stairs,  and  its  name 
was  Clara.  Poor  child!  poor  little 
Mormon  child !  I  hope  it  will  die  some 
time  before  it  grows  up ;  only  I  should 
not  like  it  to  come  my  side  of  heaven, 
for  it  had  blue  eyes  like  John's. 

**  Then  I  grew  more  and  more  ill,  and 
now  I  am  really  dying,  and  no  letter 
has  come  from  you  !  It  takes  so  long 
— ^three  whole  months,  and  I  have  been 
more  than  a  year  in  the  house  with  John 
Henderson  and  the  two  women.  I  know 
I  shall  never  see  you,  but  I  must  speak. 
I  must,  even  out  of  the  grave ;  and  I 
keep  hearing  that  old  fugue.  *The 
Lord  is  just,  is  just,  is  just ;  the  Lord  is 
just  and  good!'     Is  He?     I  know  He 
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is;  but  I  forget  sometimes.  Uncle 
Field!  you  must  pray  for  John!  you 
mtut!  I  cannot  die  and  leave  him  in 
his  sins,  his  delusion :  he  does  not  think 
it  is  sin,  but  I  know  it  Pray !  pray ! 
dear  Uncle:  don't  be  discouraged — do 
not  fear — he  iviU  be  undeceived  some 
time;  he  will  repent,  I  know!  The 
Lord  is  just,  and  X  will  pray  in  heaven, 
and  I  will  tell  Nelly  to,  but  you  must. 
.  It  says  in  the  Bible,  *  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man;*  and  oh!  I  am  not 
righteous !     I  should  not  have  married 


him;  it  was  an  unequal  yoke,  and  I 
have  borne  the  burden ;  but  I  loved  him 
so  much !  Uncle  Field,  I  did  not  keep 
myself  from  idols.  I'ray !  I  shall  be 
dead,  but  he  lives.  Pray  for  him,  and, 
if  you  wiU,  for  the  little  child — because 
— ^I  am  dying.    Dear  Nelly ! — " 

"Are  you  blotting  my  letter,  young 
man  ?"  said  Parson  Field,  at  my  elbow, 
as  I  deciphered  the  last  broken,  tremb- 
ling line,  of  Ada's  story.  "  Here  I  have 
been  five  minutes,  and  you  did  not  hear 
me  !*'    I  really  had  blotted  the  letter ! 


NOON    AND    MORNING. 

I. 

fTHERE  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 
•*"    There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain ; 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs. 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts. 
And  it  never  comes  again ! 


We  are  stronger,  and  are  better 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign ; 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  flying  feet, 
And  will  nei^er  come  again ! 


m. 

SometMng  beautifal  is  vanished. 
And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain : 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air — 
But  it  never  comes  again! 


eso 
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SHOULD  WE  FEAR  THE  POPE? 


ONE  of  tho  strong  impelling  causes  of 
the  current  movement  against  for- 
eigners is,  the  hereditary  arersion  of 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Church .  It  is 
alleged,  that  the  doctrines  of  that  Church 
assert  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  inter- 
fere in  the  temporal  affairs  of  kingdoms 
and  states,  while  they  demand  for  him 
the  exclusive  allegiance  of  its  members ; 
and,  consequently,  that  no  one  profess- 
ing those  doctrines  can  yield  an  honest 
allegiance  to  any  other  power. 

We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  these 
positions  are  true ;  and,  if  true,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  we  ought  to 
resist  their  dangers. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  bo  proper  to 
premise,  that  we  have  not  been  educated 
to  any  overweening  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  tho 
contrary,  our  studies,  observations,  and 
general  habits  of  thought,  have  led  us 
into  convictions  decidedly  and  utterly 
hostile  to  its  theories  of  government  as 
well  as  to  its  creeds.  It  seems  to  us  a 
singular  mixture  of  fanaticism,  tyranny, 
cumiing  and  devout  religion.  We  are 
sensible,  too,  of  its  many  means  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  tho  vast  prestige  with 
which  it  addresses  itself  both  to  tho 
imagination  and  reason  of  men.  Its 
venerable  age,  connecting  it  with  the 
most  ancient  and  splendid  civihzations, 
Oriental,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  feudal; 
but,  surviving  them  all,  amid  the  fiercest 
tempests  of  time,  as  the  pyramids 
have  triumphed  over  the  sand-storms 
of  the  desert,  where  the  hundred-gated 
cities  are  laid  in  ruins, — its  marvelous 
organization,  combining  the  solidest 
strength  with  the  most  flexile  activity, 
conciliating  the  wildest  fanatical  zeal 
with  the  coolest  intellectual  cunning, 
adapting  it  to  every  age,  nation,  and 
exigency,  and  enabling  it  to  pursue  its 
designs  with  continuous  and  varied 
forces; — its  imposing  ceremonies  and 
pantomimes,  which  seem  like  mummery 
to  the  stranger,  but  to  the  initiated  are 
signs  of  the  mighty  conquests  it  has 
achieved  over  the  mythologies,  tlie  rites, 
and  the  persecutions  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  promises  of  the  consoling  grace 
which  will  again  sustain  it,  should  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  drive  it  once  more 
into  the  catacombs  and  the  caves;  its 
luxurious,  yet  discriminating,  patronage 
of  art,  wluch  has  preser\'ed  to  us  so 


much  of  all  that  is  best  in  art,  in  the 
touching  music,  the  lovely  painting 
and  the  sublime  cathedrals  of  the  mid- 
dle-ago; and,  above  all,  the  unqnos- 
tionable  ability  of  its  priests,  with  the 
long  line  of  noble  and  beautiful  spirits, 
Abelards,  Pascals,  and  Fenelons,  who 
have  illustrated  history,  by  their  cul- 
ture, their  piety  and  their  genius— 
these  are  elements  of  greatness  and 
power,  which  it  would  be  folly  as  well 
as  blindness  in  any  one  to  overlook 
or  deride.  But,  as  we  are  convinced, 
also,  that  there  are  influences  stronger 
than  these, — the  influences  of  truth,--of 
the  soul  of  man, — of  tho  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  its  present  developments, — of  the 

Erovidence  of  God,  which  has  estab- 
shed  a  moral  order  in  history,  we  are 
not  dismayed  by  the  amount  of  its  eccle- 
siastical pretension,  nor  disheartened 
by  any  seeming  facility  or  splendr  in  - 
its  temporary  successes. 

Least  of  all,  shall  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  betrayed,  by  the  chronic  terrors 
of  Protestants,  into  an  unjust  judgment 
of  Catholics,  and  the  consequent  perpe- 
tration of  political  wrong.  We  are  too 
familiar  with  the  history  of  religious 
controversy  to  bo  hurried  away  by  the 
furious  zeal  of  agitators,  who  regard 
it  as  their  special  mission  to  arouse  the 
world  to  a  proper  dread  of  the  abuses 
of  Popery.  They  are  sincere,  we  have 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  sincerity  of 
partisans,  not  of  judges.  They  have 
worked  their  impatience  of  error  up  to 
that  inflammatory  pitch,  where  convic- 
tion becomes  passion.  Of  tolerable  self- 
'  complacency  and  quietude,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  apt  to  bo  shaken  out 
of  their  shoes  when  the  subject  of  the 
**  Scarlet  Woman"  is  broached.  It  has 
all  the  effect  upon  them — ^we  say  it  with 
reverence — of  the  red-rag  upon  some 
imperious  turkey,  who,  straightway, 
loses  his  solemn  port  and  dignity,  and 
rushes  wildly  to  the  battle. 

Even  the  more  temperate  polemics, 
on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  contro- 
versy, do  not  always  restrain  their 
ardor  at  judgment-heat.  Having  con- 
vinced themselves  that  Rome — not  eccle- 
siasticism  in  general,  but  the  particular 
branch  of  it  called  Rome — is  the  great 
Anti-Christ  of  Scripture,  they  inconti- 
nently belabor  her  with  eveiy  variety  of 
Scriptural  reprobation.     All  the  mon- 
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strous  types  of  apocalvptio  zoology, 
the  beasts  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
home,  the  red  and  black  horses,  the 
eagles,  the  calves,  and  the  fiery  flying 
serpents,  are  made  to  find  in  her  their 
living  resemblance,  while  she  is  loudly 
proclaimed  to  be  the  man  of  perdition, 
— the  mother  of  harlots, — the  mystic 
Babylon,  who  makes  the  nations  **  drunk 
with  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  forni- 
cations."* 

It  happens,  unfortunately  for  the 
Church,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  give 
plausibility  to  these  views,  and,  to  some 
extent,  a  justification  of  reactionary 
hatreds,  from  the  records  of  history. 
Ecclesiastical  annals,  (and  the  same  is 
true,  perhaps,  of  all  other  annals,)  tried 
by  the  standard  of  existing  opinions, 
are  so  full  of  whatever  is  insolent  in 
assumption,  corrupt  in  morals,  cunning 
and  treacherous  in  fraud,  and  detestable 
in  tyranny,  that  a  mere  tyro,  with  a 
case  to  make  out,  might  draw  pictures 
from  them  that  would  frighten  a  college 
of  cardinals,  and  much  more  a  conclave 
of  credulous  zealots.  Dip  into  these 
annals  anywhere,  but  especially  into 
what  relates  to  the  doings  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  how  much 
wickedness  of  every  kind  you  meet! 
What  audacity,  licentiousness,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  fraud,  uproar,  and 
cruel  ferocity  of  persecution!  The 
dread  power  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  is 
described  in  the  popular  histories,  seems 
to  bestride  those  ages,  like  a  gigantic 
spectre  of  the  Brocken.  It  rises  before 
us  as  something  awful,  mysterious,  and 
desolating.  Removed,  as  we  arc  by 
many  generations,  from  the  scenes  of  its 
action,  we  still  see  the  flash  of  its  light- 
nings, and  still  hear  the  roar  of  its 
thunders,  as  the  bolts  fall  swift  and  ter- 
rible about  the  heads  of  emperors  and 
kings.  In  its  (juietest  times,  our  eyes 
are  haunted  with  visions  of  bloody- 
hands  ;  the  air  is  sultry  with  a  feeling 
of  oppression ;  and  the  soul,  in  it^  recoil 
from  the  gloom  and  sorrow  that  darkens 
and  sobs  around  it,  loses  sense  of  the 
true  proportions  of  things,  and  fan- 
cies that  all  was  evil  then,  and  nothing 
good. 

But,  take  up  any  party  or  prin- 
ciple,   in    an    unfriendly    spirit,     to 


trace  its  affinities  among  the  parties 
and  principles  of  former  times,  and 
immediately  you  may  place  it  in  dis- 
reputable company.  Thus,  you  may 
illustrate  monarchy  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Oriental  kings  or  the  Roman  Ccsars ; 
you  may  make  aristocracy  responsible 
for  the  nobles  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
democracy  for  the  peasant- wars  and 
French  revolutions  of  a  later  day.  A 
person,  opposed  to  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, might  say  that  it  is  still  an  unre- 
Sealed  canon  with  her  that  papists  and 
issenters  may  be  choked  to  death  for 
their  errors,  f  Another,  opposed  to  Cal- 
vinism, would  show  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
Melancthon  urging  the  incremation  of 
Servetus.  A  third  would  tell  us  of  the 
Huguenots  roasting  papal  priests,  while 
they  were  themselves  singed  with  the 
fires  of  St.  Bartholomew;  or  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  with  eight  thousand  Scotch- 
men dead  at  the  hands  of  the  StuartSt 
decreeing  death  against  the  profession 
of  Episcopacy ;  or,  of  the  good  Puritans, 
flying  to  the  wilderness  to  escape  and 
to  establish  spiritual  despotism.  In 
short,  no  sect  or  party  can  look  with  en- 
tire complacency  upon  the  deeds  of  its 
ancestors,  and  no  sect  or  party  has  a 
right  to  interi)ret  the  great  lessons  of 
history  in  a  narrow,  sectarian  spirit. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  criticised  too  entirely  in 
this  one-sided  way.  Their  opponents, 
drawing  a  drag-net  through  the  impure 
streams  of  the  middle-ages,  bespatter 
them  with  all  the  rubbish  that  the  cast 
brings  up.  It  is  forgotten  that  those 
ages  were  ages,  in  many  respects,  of  the 
grossest  barbarism  and  blindness ;  that 
anarchy  and  outrage  reigned  every- 
where ;  that  opinion  was  unformed  and 
authorities  at  war ;  and  that  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  hierarchy,  stretching  across 
such  long  periods  of  general  violence, 
exhibits  much  that  is  rapacious,  cruel, 
and  malignant,  it  was  often  redeemed 
by  the  valuable  services  which  the  same 
hierarchy  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, of  art,  of  social  discipline,  of  pop- 
ular progress,  and  European  unity. 
The  representations,  therefore,  which 
dwell  upon  the  evils  of  those  times  ex- 
clusively, are  violent  daubs  or  grotesque 
caricatures,  and  not  historical  pictures. 


*  In  this  application,  however,  of  the  great  njmhplM  of  the  Apocalypse  to  actual  erenta,  inat«ad  of 
■piritual  truths,  they  have  the  illastrious  precedent  of  Dante.  Petrarch,  Machiarelli,  and  some,  eren, 
who  lived  in  the  previous  centurj. 

t  8e«  Arnold's-  MisoellaoMUs  Works,  page  188,  Appleton's  edition. 
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They  remind  us  of  certain  galleries  in 
Italy,  where  the  walls  teem  with  fagots, 
stakes,  gridirons,  broiling  martyrs,  and 
a  horrible  array  of  distorted  human 
anatomy,  unrelieved  by  one  sweet  face 
or  a  single  smiling  landscape. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  palliate  the 
horrid  deeds  of  ancient  churchmen,  nor 
to  disguise  the  lessons  of  history,  but 
we  think  that,  at  this  late  day,  ecclesias- 
tical battles  might  be  fought  with  other 
weapons  than  those  the  illustrious  Molly 
Seagrim  used  when  she  drove  her  neigh- 
bors out  of  the  sacred  enclosure  with 
thigh-bones,  skulls  and  bits  of  old  tomb- 
stone. Histiory  is  only  instructive  when 
it  is  read  in  the  light  of  philosophy.  We 
cannot  properly  use  its  events  as  isola- 
ted facte,  nor  judge  of  the  characters  it 
presente  us  by  the  standards  of  modem 
opfiiion.  Every  age  and  nation  must  be 
viewed  in  ite  pecuhar  relations.  Every 
age  and  nation  has  ite  own  methods  and 
ite  own  ideas.  The  boy  is  not  the  man ; 
the  man  of  the  ninth  century  is  not  the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  court  of  Queen  Pomare. 
That  which  might  have  been  good  gov- 
ernment, in  one  time  and  place,  would  be 
very  bad  government  in  another  time 
and  place,  and  a  course  of  conduct 
which  seems  simply  impudent  and  senile 
in  Gregory  XVI.,  may  have  been  ex- 
alted and  beneficial  in  Gregory  VII. 

These  remarks,  common-place  as  they 
are,  have  an  important  bearmg  upon  the 
particular  question  before  us — the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes — which  is  com- 
monly treated  as  if  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  could  be  revived,  and 
old  Hildebrand — ^true  son  of  fire  as  he 
was  named — start  again  from  the  grave 
where  he  has  rested  nearly  a  thousand 

?ears.  But  this  is  a  grave  mistake, 
'hat  power,  as  we  shall  show,  is  no 
longer  a  present  terror,  but  a  simple 
historical  phenomenon.  It  had  ite  ori- 
gin in  the  inevitable  circuinstances  and 
necessities  of  society,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  ite  prop-ess,  and,  havmg  served 
ite  ends,  sometimes  salutary  and  some- 
times quite  otherwise,  it  has  been  dis- 
missed by  a  kind  Providence  to  the 
limbo  of  things  not  wanted  on  earth. 

This  proposition  we  now  proceed 
very  succinctly  to  illustfate,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  few  prominent  historical  facte, 
on  the  origin  and  culmination  of  the 
papal  power : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  every  temporal 


or  spiritual  enormity,  into  wbich  the 
Church  was  destined  to  run,  was  laid  io 
the  opinion,  which  early  obtained,  that 
Christ  had  founded  an  external  instita- 
tion,  to  be  the  medium  of  the  new  and 
divine  life.  It  was  not  only  an  unavoid- 
able inference  from  this,  in  logic,  that 
such  a  body  should  be  supreme  in  its 
moral  authority,  but  it  was  also  an  una- 
voidable practical  deduction  that  th« 
administrators  of  ite  ordinances  should 
become  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  personages  in  secular  society. 

2.  The  conversion  of  Constantine 
added  prodigiously  to  the  temporafi- 
ties  of  the  Church,  but,  most  of  aD, 
by  conferring  judicial  and  <uvil  juris- 
diction upon  the  bishops.  His  suo- 
cessors  pursued  the  same  policy,  with 
some  exceptions,  and  anybody  who  will 
read  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian 
codes,  will  see  that  the  clergy,  long 
before  the  fifth  century,  were  in  the 
possession  of  large  patrimonies,  were 
joined  in  the  civil  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces,  were  judges 
in  the  courte  allowed  to  decree  temporal 
penalties,  and  often  took  part  in  the 
unperial  councils. 

3.  In  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
rank,  following  generally  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  the  preeminence 
fell,  of  course,  to  me  See  of  the  impe- 
rial city, — the  foremost  city  of  the 
world.  Ite  local  position,  fortified  by 
old  renown  and  the  traditions  of  St 
Peter's  special  favor,  made  it  a  center 
of  attraction  and  reverence  to  the  faith- 
ful everywhere,  but  particularly  to  the 
churches  among  the  barbarians,  which 
ite  zeal  had  planted,  and  which  were 
ever  eager  to  testify  their  respect  and 
submission  to  the  venerable  mother. 

4.  When  the  Empire  was  transferred 
to  the  East — an 'event  ^at  ought  to 
have  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
Roman  Church — it  happened  that  the 
distractions  of  tiie  times  turned  that 
event  into  an  occasion  of  its  increasiiig 
power.  The  Emperors,  absorbed  in 
their  eastern  troubles,  left  the  Church 
almost  the  only  authority  in  the  western 
provinces.  Their  representatives,  the 
miserable  exarchs,  for  tiie  most  part 
plunderers  and  despots,  could  not  rival 
the  prieste  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  imperial  authority  grew 
weaker,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  grew  stronger.  The 
senate,  as  well  as  the  popmace,  came 
to  regard  him  as  their  true  head ;  so  that 
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the  Emperor,  no  longer  able  to  control 
Ids  affairs,  and  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
so  eminent  and  influential  a  lieutenant, 
readily  confirmed  the  powers  which 
necessity,  no  less  than  general  consent, 
had  conferred. 

5.  When,  finally,  the  Popes  threw  off 
the  reins  of  the  Emperors,  and  invited 
the  King  of  the  Franks  to  protect  them 
from  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  was  clear  that  the  Emperors, 
were  too  weak  to  defend  and  rctam  the 
Italian  provinces,  and  the  exigency 
absolutely  required  an  extraordinary 
intervention.  The  policy  of  Stephen 
II.  and  Adrian  I.,  then,  which  gave 
great  extension  to  the  temporal  sove- 
reignity of  the  Popes,  was  quite  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  They 
stopped  in  to  save  society  at  a  time 
when  there  was  nobody  else  in  a  posi- 
tion, or  having  the  will,  to  do  so ;  and 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  as  the  actual 
oonouerors  of  the  Lombards,  when  they 
connrmed,  by  solemn  grants,  the  pos- 
sessions of  St.  Peter,  gave  the  only 
constitutional  sanction,  known  to  the 
laws  of  'the  epoch,  to  what  was  held  by 
the  more  legitimate  title  of  ability,  vir- 
tue, service,  and  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  people. 

6.  In  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  and 
almost  anarchical  feudal  society,  the 
Pope  appeared,  not  only  as  a  Prince 
among  princes,  but  as  a  Prince  superior 
to  all  princes,  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  eminence.  He  was  natu- 
rally resorted  to  as  an  umpire  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  lar^e  fiefs 
were  added  to  his  jurisdiction,  either  to 
propitiate  his  favor  or  as  a  reward  for 
distinguished  services.  As  the  laws  of 
the  Koman  empire,  moreover,  had  been 
principally  retained  in  the  monarchies 
which  succeeded  it,  all  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  pre- 
served, and  even  extended,  and  tneir 
intimate  association  with  the  temporal 
power  enlarged. 

7.  The  Holy  See,  at  once  the  center  of 
religion  and  learning,  was  also  the  only 
autnority  of  any  kind  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  Princes,  at  war  per- 
petually amon^t  themselves,  each  in 
turn  invoked  its  aid  against  the  en- 
croachments of  his  neighbors.  They 
were  all  equally  solicitous  to  secure  its 
favor,  even  to  uie  extent  of  consenting 
to  do  homage  for  their  kingdoms,  as  if 
they  were  held  from  the  Pope.  Nor 
were  the  Popes,   whose   conduct  ex- 


hibited «  singular  mixture  of  zealoua 
piety  and  worldly  ambition,  backward  in 
accepting  a  vassalage  tendered  alike 
from  motives  of  interest  and  devotion. 
In  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling,  we 
may  mention  that,  when  the  crusades 
came  on,  sovereigns  and  soldiers  alike, 
regarding  the  Popes  as  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  great  religious  wars, 
often  placed  their  persons  and  proper- 
ties under  their  protection.  Political 
affairs  were  arranged  in  the  Pope's  pre- 
sence, treaties  concluded,  routes  of 
march  selected,  and  questions  of  pre- 
cedence decided. 

8.  The  right  to  depose  princes,  how- 
ever, grew  more  directly  out  of  the 
power  of  excommunication,  which  the 
Church  had  asserted  from  the  earliest 
times.  At  first,  this  ban  worked  only  a 
forfeiture  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  but 
after  the  sovereigns  took  the  Church  in 
hand,  civil  disabilities  were  attached  to 
its  infliction.  The  unhappy  person 
who  incurred  it,  was  not  onlv  shut  out 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and 
banished  their  society,  but  he  was  de- 
clared civUly  dead,  and  his  dignities, 
rij^hts,  and  possessions,  fell  away  from 
him,  like  leaves  from  a  tree  smitten  by 
the  lightning.  All  the  le^slation  of 
the  pnnoes  concurred  in  givmg  validity 
to  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  in  confirming 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  by  civic 
penalties.  When  the  Popes,  therefore, 
insisting  upon  the  impartiality  of 
God's  judgments,  which  could  make 
no  distinction  between  peasant  and 
prince,  applied  the  same  oan  to  sove- 
reigns which  they  applied  to  serfs, 
they  exercised  a  power  to  which  the 
sovereigns  themselves  had  consented, 
and  whoso  le^timacy  they  never  ques- 
tioned as  to  its  general  grounds,  and 
only  as  to  the  justice  of  its  application 
in  tiie  particular  case. 

Thus,  innumerable  circumstances  in 
the  political  relations,  the  external  events, 
and  the  moral  opinions  of  the  time,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  tremenaous 
assertions  of  supremo  temporal  sover- 
eignty, which  were  begun  dy  Gregory 
VII.,  in  his  deposition  of  Henry,  and 
continued  with  vigor,  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  by  his  successors.  They  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  wholly  ac- 
quit the  Popes  of  the  charge  of  usurp- 
ation, but  which  yet  show  that  their 
conduct  was  not,  as  it  is  often  represent- 
ed to  have  been,  utterly  indetenaible. 
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There  was  a  color  of  law  even  for  their 
most  high-handed  interferences,  sanc- 
tioned as  they  were  by  the  political 
constitution  of  the  age,  no  less  than 
by  its  prevailing  religious  convictions. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  particular  disputes  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperors,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  we 
are  free  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
that  corrupt  as  its  doctrines  now 
seem  to  us,  gross  as  were  the  de- 
partures of  its  ritual  from  the  simplicity 
of  Scripture,  and  extraordinary  and 
arrogant  as  the  temporal  assumptions  of 
its  pontiffs  appear  m  our  wholly  differ- 
ent state  of  society  and  sentiment,  it 
represented  the  better  cause  in  nearly 
all  its  mediicval  political  struggles.  It 
curbed  the  otherwise  unlimited  ferocity 
of  the  princes ;  it  was  often  a  general 
peace-maker ;  it  vindicated  the  princi- 
ple of  election,  as  against  the  hereditary- 
principle  ;  and  it  proclaimed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  moral  order  to  a  rdgime  of 
mere  brute  materialism  and  arbitrary 
self-will.  That  it  was  also  guilty  of 
awful  inconsistencies,  no  one  can  deny 
but  a  devotee  of  its  universal  infalh- 
bility. 

Yet,  as  this  system  of  conjoint  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  authority  had  its 
rise  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  so 
it  had  its  fall  in  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness. Viewed  absolutely,  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  both  reason  and  religion,  and 
was  only  provisionally  good.  At  the 
hight  of  its  prevalence,  then,  it  was  al- 
ready dissolving.  Firstl)^  it  could  not 
escape  reflecting  minds,  thatevery  resort 
to  force,  direct  or  indirect,  by  a  body 
professing  a  spiritual  origin  and  genesis, 
was  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  its 
nature  and  end,  and  these  minds  must 
have  been  more  or  less  openly  at  war  with 
the  policy  of  the  Church.  In  the  second 
place,  the  enormous  wealth  which  flow- 
ed into  its  treasury,  in  consequence  of 
its  vast  temporal  sway,  must  have 
corrupted  the  clergy,  and  lost  them  the 
respect  of  the  more  severe  and  pure  of 
their  own  order  as  well  as  that  of  the 
laics.  And  then,  again,  the  possession 
of  a  great  and  almost  uncontrolled 
power,  degenerates  inevitably  into  a 
two-fold  source  of  abuses ;  nrstly,  in 
that  it  becomes  a  lure  to  all  kinds 
of  selfish  and  reckless  ambition,  and 
secondly,  in  that  it  gets  impatient  of 
resistance,  and  persecutes  mstead  of 
persuading. 


Accordingly,  we  see  many  examples  of 
the  operation  of  all  these  principles,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which,  indeed,  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  domination  of  the  hierarchy. 
Internal  corruption  and  external  oat- 
rage  bred  resistance,  both  within  and 
without,  and,  when  Boniface  VIII. 
entered  upon  his  contest  with  Philip  le 
Bel,  of  France,  he  appeared  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends  to  advance  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  ^at  Gregory ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  moral  and  popular  sup- 
port, which  had  been  the  strength  of 
Gregory,  had  already  collapsed.  In 
the  south  of  France,  the  infamous  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses  had  detached 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body ;  similar 
disaffections  had  estranged  the  whole  of 
Flanders ;  the  thoughts  wliich  shortly 
after  found  vent  in  the  immortal  poem 
of  Dante,  the  ffreat  father  of  Pro- 
testantism and  Sie  modern  era,  were 
fermenting  in  Italy;  distant  England 
was  heaving  with  the  birth  of  WicUiffe; 
and  the  cultivators  of  ancient  leamiug, 
even,  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  monaste- 
ries, begun  to  manifest  an  abated  re- 
spect for  a  clergy  whoso  vices  were  u 
conspicuous  as  they  were  disgraci^fuL 
Boniface  was  therefore  virtually  defoat- 
ted,  and,  in  his  defeat,  the  system  itself,  * 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Like  one  who 
came  after  him,  ho  might  have  exclaim- 
ed that  both  he  and  his  system  had  ven- 
tured too  far  upon  tho  sea  of  glory, 
and  were  left — 

**  Wefluy  and  old  with  senrice,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  itream,  that  mast  forever  hide  them.* 

That  stream  was  the  awakening  life  of 
Christendom,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Church,  which,  dissolving  the  Papacy 
into  the  great  and  damaging  **  western 
schism,"  gathered  strength  from  the 
revival  of  hterature,  from  the  growth  of 
the  imiversities,  from  the  republican 
experiments  in  Italy,  from  the  Hussite 
rebellion,  from  tho  pragmatic  sanctions 
of  Frtmce,  from  the  qmckening  activity 
of  commerce,  from  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery,  and  the  disclosures 
and  inventions  of  science,  until,  finally, 
it  broke  over  Europe,  in  a  broad,  full 
tide,  as  the  Lutheran  Keformation. 

The  Temporal  Arm  made,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  interval,  spasmodic 
efforts  to  recover  its  anciept  energy; 
but  they  were  like  the  efforts  of  a  ser- 
pent to  strike,  when  its  back  is  broken. 
For  five  centuries,  now,  its  authority  has 
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steadily  declined — ^nor  will  it  ever  be 
revived.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
seeing  Europe  invaded  again  by  the 
Arabs,  or  the  Christian  nations  joined 
once  more  in  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem,  or 
the  philosophers  of  the  world  returning 
to  the  study  of  alchemy — as  of  behold- 
ing the  rejuvenescence  of  the  middle- 
age  constitution  of  society,  and  of  its 
foster  brother,  the  old  Eoman  coiurt. 
Even  the  religious  influence  of  the 
Church,  by  which  alone  its  temporal 
pretensions  can  bo  sustained,  will  never 
become  again  what  it  was  before  the 
Reformation.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  Kanke's 
History  of  the  Popes,  has  remarked, 
that  the  territorial  division  of  Europe, 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protest- 
ants, is  the  same  now  as  it  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
that  the  nations  which  were  Catholic 
then,  cliiefly  the  Southern  or  Romanic, 
are  Catholic  still ;  and  those  which  were 
Protestants  then,  chiefly  the  Northern 
or  Teutonic  nations,  are  Protestants 
still;  while  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant has  made  any  substantial  gains 
in  the  large  debatable  ground  in  the 
middle  of  Europe.  But  this  is  true 
only  geographically,  as  Macaulay  him- 
self more  than  intimates;  for  while 
the  physical  frontiers  of  either  camp 
have  not  advanced,  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advances  respectively  have 
been  widely  diflferent  The  leading 
Catholic  nations,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centunr,  were  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  these  have  mllen  into  decay,  where- 
as the  leading  Protestant  nations, 
such  as  England  and  North  Germany, 
have  shot  up  prodigiously  in  every  ele- 
ment of  vigor.  The  nations  which, 
before  Luther,  commanded  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  were  nations  under 
the  control  of  Rome,  but  the  nations 
which  now  occupy  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, pursue  their  ends  without  a  thought 
of  the  Church.  England,  North  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  are  open- 
ly Protestant ;  Russia,  as  the  inheritor 
of  Greek  catholicibr,  is  anti-Roman; 
while  France,  ,thouffn  nominally  Catho- 
lic, is  rather  scientific  than  religious  in 
her  development,  and  is  precisely  the 
nation,  under  her  renowned  Gallio  uber- 
ties,  which  most  strenuously  resists  the 
papal  predominance.     Now,  it  is  this 


superiority  of  the  Protestant  nations,  in 
intelligence,  activity,  wealth,  and  free- 
dom, which  secures  them  forever  from 
conquest,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
compel  the  Catholic  nations  to  follow  in 
their  track.  It  is  Protestantism  which 
controls  cirilization  and  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  world. 

But,  exclaim  a  thousand  dissentient 
voices,  in  the  face  of  this  reasoning  and 
all  these  facts,  Romanism,  by  its  own 
showing,  remains '  forever  unchangeable 
and  tmchanged.  Its  prelates  and  its 
official  organs  adhere  as  tenaciously  to 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
now,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  tne 
Hohenstauffen  and  John  Lackland; 
and,  whenever  and  wherever  they  can, 
will  hasten  to  enforce  its  claims. 

Now,  we  deny  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  we  scout  the  inferences  which 
are  attached  to  it,  to  frighten  us  out  of 
our  seven  senses. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  remark 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  an  established 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
simply  a  sententia  in  ecclesia — an  un- 
adjudicatcd  question,  without  positive 
authority,  ana  incumbent  upon  no  one's 
faith.  A  Catholic  may  believe  what 
ho  pleases  on  that  subject,  and  yet  be 
a  good  Catholic;  he  may  utterly  deny 
all  manner  of  temporal  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  and  yet  be  a  good  Catholic : 
in  short,  the  only  allegiance  expected 
of  him,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  is  a 
belief  of  its  dogmas,  and  a  submission 
to  its  moral  discipline. 

In  r(»gard  to  the  ground  and  extent  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  two 
parties  exist,  and  have  long  existed,  in 
the  Church.  The  first,  the  Ultramon- 
tane or  theological  party,  contend  that 
the  Pope  and  Church  have  received,  im- 
mediately from  God,  full  power  to  govern 
the  world,  both  in  spirituals  and  tempo- 
rals.* In  its  naked  form,  however, 
this  theory,  started  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  twelfth  century,  found 
but  few  advocates;  but,  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  Bellarmin  and 
other  systematic  writers  modified  it 
into  this  shape:  that  the  Churph  has 
received  from  God,  directly  and  imme- 
diately, no  power  over  temporals,  but 
over  spirituals  solely;  yet  this  power 
includes,  indirectly^  the  power  of  gov- 
erning temporals  when  the  good  of  re- 


*  Oowdlin,  on  the  Power  of  the  Popee,  toL  i.,  p.  860. 
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ligion  requires  it,  or  in  certain  extra- 
ordinary cases,  when  it  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  souls.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  is  held 
by  most  of  the  Ultramontanes,  though 
some  of  them  modify  it  still  more,  so  as  to 
restrict  the  right  of  the  Church  to  a  sin- 
gle right  to  declare  the  cases  in  which  a 
sovereign  has  forfeited  his  authority,  and 
subjects  are  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance—as cases  of  conscience.  But  tne 
Pope  C£m  use  no  direct  means  for  en- 
forcing this  declaration,  which  can  only 
be  put  in  execution  by  the  temporal 
order.  Mr.  Brownson,  who  is  more 
obstreperous  than  anybody  else  in  vindi- 
cating extreme  opinions,  denies  that  the 
Pope  can  interfere  generally  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  States,  or  resort  directly  to  the 
strong  arm.  For  that  he  must  appeal 
to  the  civil  authority.  *'  The  Pope,"  ho 
says,  "does  not  make  the  law  under 
which  the  Prince  holds,  and  can  declare 
him  deposed  only  when  he  has  forfeited 
his  rigiits  by  the  law  under  which  he 
still  holds.  The  act  of  deposition  is 
judicial,  not  legislative." 

The  old  direct  doctrine  survives  only 
with  a  few  extravagant  ninnies,  but  indi- 
rect Ultramontanism,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained it,  seems  at  present  in  the  ascend- 
ant among  the  higher  clergy  and  official 
organs  of  the  Church.  The  Popes  are 
supposed  to  incline  to  it  privately,  bo- 
cause  it  extends  their  prerogatives ;  yet 
the  briefs  of  Pius  VI.  and  Gregory 
XVI.  are  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
college  of  cardinals,  too,  favors  it,  be- 
cause every  cardinal  expects  some  time 
or  other  to  be  Pope:  the  Jesuits,  we 
believe,  swear  to  it,  and  a  majority  of 
other  religious  orders  receive  it,  toge- 
ther with  many  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  bishops,  some  of  the  German 
and  French,  and  the  leading  journals — 
such  as  the  CivUtd  Cattolica^  at  Rome, 
the  Historische  Politische  Blatter^  of 
Germany,  the  Univers  in  Paris,  the 
Dublin  Tablet,  and  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly, 

The  second  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Gallic  or  legist  party,  hold  that  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  equal- 
ly sovereign  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  independent  of  each  other ;  and  that 
the  Popes  and  Councils  which  have  in- 
terfered in  the  temporal  affairs  of  States 
have  done  so,  either  under  the  human 
and  constitutional  laws  of  the  epoch,  or 
from  an  erroneous  view  of  their  duty. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  in  1682, 


in  the  famous  Declarations,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  Cisalpine  doctrine,  said, 
"  Kings  and  soverei^s  are  not  subject- 
ed to  any  ecclesiastical  power,  by  the 
order  of  God,  in  temporal  things ;  and 
their  subjects  caimot  be  released  from 
their  obedience,  nor  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance."  These  declarations 
were  eloquently  defended  by  Bossuet. 
The  six  Cathohc  Universities,  consulted 
by  Pitt,  in  1789 — three  Spanish,  and 
three  French — ^took  this  view,  and  ear- 
nestly declared  that  *' neither  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Pope,  nor  even  the  Church 
herself,  has  any  jurisdiction  or  power, 
by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals  of 
kmgs,  sovereigns,  or  subjects,"  Ac. 
The  Irish  committee,  of  1792,  made  a 
similar  deposition,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was  repeat- 
ed before  the  House  of  Commons  oy  aJl 
the  Irish  bishops  in  1826.  All  the  old 
Catholic  families  of  England  take  this 
view,  with  a  large  number  of  the  (Ger- 
man and  French  bishops,  and  nearly  all 
of  those  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  they  do  not 
bother  tiieir  brains  much  about  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  more  ignorant  of  them  cling- 
mg  to  the  Church  because  it  has  been 
their  father's  church,  and  the  nursing- 
mother  of  their  superstitions ;  and  the 
more  enlightened,  because  they  find,  in 
itsMoctrines  and  ceremonies,  a  genuine 
solace  for  their  religious  feelings.  We  • 
may  regard  the  controversy,  on  the 
whole,  then,  as  a  kind  of  drawn  battle — 
sometimes  one  party  is  in  the  ascendant 
and  sometimes  tne  other — ^the  Ultramon- 
tanes seeming  to  carry  the  ^-ictory  al- 
ways in  nuimxirs,  and  the  Galhcans 
always  in  argument;  but,  whether  the 
ono  or  the  other  prevails,  it  need  be  no 
cause  to  us  either  of  extravagant  alarm 
or  extravagant  joy. 

For,  in  me  second  place,  we  remark, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  opin- 
ion among  CathoUcs,  the  claim  of  the 
Popes  to  temporal  power  is  not  at  all 
formidable,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world.  Churcnmcn  may  conceit 
what  they  please  about  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  the  Church,  but  the  fact  of 
reason  and  history  is  that  it  docs  change, 
with  its  changes  of  place,  and  the  ad- 
vancing aspects  of  society.  It  is  no 
more  now,  what  it  was  when  the  monk 
of  Clugni  caused  the  poor  German  Em- 
peror to  wait  his  insment  leisure  three 
days  in  the  cold,  than  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars are  now  what  they  were  then.    It 
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is  one  thing  at  Berlin  and  London,  and 
another  at  V  alladolid  or  Bologna.  The 
catechism  which  it  circulates  in  France 
is  not  the  catechism  which  it  circulates 
in  Portugal.  Nor  is  this  owing  to 
policy  alone.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  existing  tone  of  man- 
ners and  opinions,  circumscribe,  snub, 
and  transform  it,  just  as  every  other  in- 
stitution is  modified  by  the  medium  in 
which  it  subsists.  What  the  Papacy 
would  be,  then,  if  it  could j  is  a  question  of 
no  practical  moment.  What  would  any 
sect  or  party  be,  if  unrestrained  by  ad- 
verse parties  or  sects  ?  Sydney  Smith 
well  says:  "  One  does  not  know  the  order 
or  description  of  men  in  whom  he  would 
like  to  confide,  if  they  could  do  as  they 
would;  our  security  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  won't  let 
,  *em."  Now,  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  allow  the  Pope,  nor  anybody  else, 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  let  him  want  to  ever 
so  badly ;  and,  until  the  Pope  partica- 
larlv  has  reconverted  the  world  to  Ca- 
tholicism, which  will  be  a  considerable 
undertaking,  he  may  have  as  much  will 
to  thunder  as  he  likes,  but  ho  will  thun- 
der in  vain. 

Consider  the  history  of  the  papal  at- 
tempts to  exert  even  a  limited  temporal 
authority,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries! The  Pope  rattled  away,  like  a 
good  fellow,  against  Louis  XIV.,  but 
Louis  was  hardly  civil  to  him,  kissing 
his  feet,  as  Voltaire  says,  but  tying  up 
his  hands.  He  was  dreadfully  angry, 
again,  with  Philip  V.  of  Spain ;  but  he 
could  not  hinder  Philip  from  going  his 
own  gait,  nor  prevent  tiie  Cortes,  subse- 
quently, from  destroying  tiie  monastic 
institutions  and  confiscating  the  Church 
property.  Ho  tried  his  power  on  Por- 
tugal, and  was  repulsed  from  Portugal, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  Protestant;  on 
Venice,  and  the  Senate  disdained  his 
legate;  on  Austria,  whither  he  went 
personally,  but  was  complacentiy  bowed 
home  again;  and  on  Napoleon,  who 
laughed  at  him  and  used  him  afterwards. 

At  the  very  moment,  indeed,  in  which 
we  pen  this  paragraph,  the  morning  pa- 
per, fresh  with  foreign  news,  informs  us 
that  Spain, — Catholic  Spain  as  she  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  she  hajs 
been  called  these  thousand  years, — 
where  the  Roman  Church  is  the  only 
Church  that  has  ever  been  recognized 
by  the  State,  where  a  numerous  and 
influential  clergy  are  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  where  they  enjoy 
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the  highest  rank  and  consideration, 
where  the  entire  people,  in  fact,  are 
proud  to  hail  their  monarchs  as  Most ' 
Catholic  Majesties, — Spain,  we  say,  has 
just  passed  a  law,  releasing  property  in 
mortmain,  or,  in  other  words,  turning 
into  money  the  consecrated  lands  and 
dwellings  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
orders,  in  the  very  teeth,  too,  ot  the 
Pope  and  all  his  wire -workers  and  ad- 
herents ! 

Indeed,  since  the  Restoration,  when 
the  allies  complimented  him  with  de- 
vout pretences  and  apparent  obse- 
quiousness, but  betrayed  him  to  the 
State  at  the  same  time,  not  a  govern- 
ment on  earth.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
'  has  treated  his  temporal  holiness  with  a 
whit  moro  decorum  than  is  due  to  an 
illustrious  prince — one  among  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  They  respect  his  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  position,  and  the 
venerable  associations  oy  which  his  See 
is  surrounded,  and,  as  far  as  their  sub- 
jects are  Catholic,  are  more  or  less 
tender  of  giving  offense;  but  they  do 
not  succumo  one  tittie  to  any  right  or 
claim  of  his  to  meddle  with  their  civil 
interests.  On  the  contrary,  they  resent 
it  with  instant  porcupine  irritability.  One 
of  the  most  recent  Ultramontane  writers, 
lamenting  the  desuetude  into  which  the 
temporal  arm  has  fallen,  says,  that  the 
worst  enemies  which  the  Church  has 
had  to  contend  with,  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  have  not  been  either  Pro- 
testants or  Turks,  but  the  professedly 
Catholic  governments  of  Europe. — 
**  These  nominal  Catholic  sovereigns," 
he  says  lugubriously,  "professing them- 
selves to  be  sons  of  the  Church,  con- 
tributing, it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  worship ;  perhaps,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  going  BO  far  as  to  tolerate  no 
worship  but  the  Catholic,  and  using  theii^ 
military  force  to  suppress  hostile  sects, 
yet  constantiy  encroaching  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority;  demanding  con- 
cession after  concession,  and  threatening 
universal  spoliation  and  schism,  if  the 
Church  does  not  accede  to  their  peremp- 
tory demands,  backed  by  the  whole 
physical  force  of  the  kingdom,  are  reaUy 
moro  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
more  hostile  to  the  influences  of  the 
Church,  than  open  and  avowed  perse- 
cutors, even  the  most  cruel.  We  can- 
not name  a  single  professedlv  Catholio 
State  that  has  afforded,  for  these  three 
hundred  years,  more  than  a  momentaiy 
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oonsolation  to  the  Holy  Father,  whose 
bitterest  enemies  have  been  of  his  own 
household;  while  the  only  sovereicns 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  that  treated 
him  with  respect,  were  sovereigns  sepa- 
rated from  his  communion.** 

This  is  true :  yet  not  the  whole  truth ;  for 
it  conceals  the  worst  feature  of  the  papal 
degradation — that  it  is  the  willing  in- 
strument and  vassal  of  the  kin^s.  If  it 
had  been  subjected  simply  by  tne  supe- 
rior force  of  its  pseudo  friends,  there 
would  have  been  reason  for  it  to  com- 
plain; but  it  cheerfully  accepts  the 
slavery.  It  is,  at  this  moment,  hnked  in 
with  every  despotism  of  the  Continent, 
lending  itself  to  their  most  nefarious 
schemes ;  blessing  the  triumphs  of  their 
arms  over  popular  hopes,  and  proffer- 
ing a  servile  submission  to  them  in 
order  to  divide  the  ill-gotten  gains, 
wrung  from  the  weakness,  tiie  ignorance, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Yes ; 
the  power,  which  of  old  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and,  in  its 
fierce  contests  with  them,  became  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations,  and  faith  of 
the  multitude,  is  now,  divested  of  its 
ideal  and  representative  character,  and 
fallen  from  its  own  high  schemes  of 
superiority  and  jurisdiction,  the  passive 
partner  of  the  secular  princes;  pro- 
testing when  it  does  protest,  not  against 
the  political  absolutism  of  the  oppressor, 
but  against  the  cries  and  struggles  of 
the  oppressed  !  It  prefers  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Czar,  even,  with  his  foreign 
religion,  to  the  political  emancipation 
and  religious  regeneration  of  the  na- 
tions ;  and  is  greatly  more  to  bo  feared 
for  the  doctrines  of  abject  political 
submission  which  it  teaches,  than  for 
its  imputed  ambition. 

But,  if  this  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  nations  avowedly  Catholic,  how  pre- 
posterous the  alarm  which  is  sounded  as 
to  the  temporal  aggressions  of  Popery 
in  countries  which  are  wholly  emanci- 
pated. Let  us  suppose  for  instance — 
what  is  absurd  in  itself — that  Pio  Nono 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  hurl  a  bull 
at  Queen  Victoria  or  General  Pierce,  for 
some  gross  heretical  malfeasance,  or  for 
an  insult  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  the 
legate  Bedini,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
A  few  of  the  more  devout  Catholics 
would  be  thrown  into  a  flutter,  others 
would  mildly  hint  that  the  good  Father 
had  mistaken  his  business,  while  the 
world  in  general  would  explode  in  fits  of 


derision.  Historians  might,  perbcps, 
recall  the  time  when  such  mi^^sives  closed 
the  churches,  extinguished  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar,  suspended  chrissteniugs 
and  marriages,  covered  the  images  of  the 
saints  in  mourning,  silenced  tlie  bells  in 
the  towers,  left  the  dead  imburied,  and 
dressed  whole  nations  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  but  they  would  recall  it  as  a 
striking  homily  on  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs — while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  would  go  about  their  pursuits, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  as  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  anything  had  occurred  as  a 
deaf  man  is  of  the  snapping  of  a  pistol 
behind  his  back. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ours  is 
the  last  in  which  the  temporal  preten- 
sions of  the  I'ontiff,  supposing  Uiem  to 
be  still  cherished,  will  make  any  head-  , 
way.  The  democratic  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  is  so  tiioroughly  ingrained  in  our 
whole  political  life,  that  fire  will  not  bum, 
nor  water  drown,  it  out  of  us.  We  should 
a  great  deal  rather  attempt  to  take  Sebas- 
topol  with  pop-guns  than  to  convert  tliij 
nation  to  an  acquiesence  in  the  old 
monarchical  and  religious  tyrannies.  In- 
dividuals of  recusant  communions  will, 
of  course,  now  and  then  take  shelter 
under  the  wings  of  the  Pope ;  Catholi- 
cism, as  a  religion,  will  gain  converts 
from  time  to  time ;  but,  as  a  political 
power,  it  will  find  the  current  ever  set- 
mg  more  strongly  the  other  way.  Kome 
is  far  more  likely  to  become  American, 
under  the  influences  at  work  here,  than 
America  Roman.  Not  a  single  trait  of 
American  character,  as  it  has  been  thus 
far  developed,  harmonizes  with  the 
genius  of  that  court — not  a  habit  of 
thought,  or  mode  of  action,  peculiar  to 
our  people,  is  cast  in  its  moulds — and 
there  is  no  point  or  feature  of  our  civil 
procedure  coincident  with  the  structure 
of  its  government  or  the  aims  of  its 
polity.  W^e  are  drifting  further  and 
further  away,  with  the  current  of  the 
years,  not  only  from  Rome,  but  from 
every  vestige  of  ecclesiasticism.  Our 
religion  is  less  ritual,  day  by  day,  and 
more  and  more  civic  and  personal.  Our 
literature,  our  practical  enterprise,  our 
actual  political  tendencies,  in  short,  all 
the  agencies  of  our  civil  and  moral  life, 
turn  towards  a  practical  humanity,  as  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  Christ's  blessed  re- 
demption of  us,  a7)(I  will  not  return.  The 
immense  Irish  emigration,  which  was 
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ODce  supposed  to  threaten,  though  it 
never  actually  molested  our  safety, 
has  reached  its  hight,  and  now  begins  to 
slacken.  It  is  known  that  already  the 
preponderance  of  numbers  among  the 
emigrants  has  passed  over  to  the  Ger- 
mans, among  whom  Popery  sits  lightly 
upon  those  who  receive  it,  and  is  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  desperate  ration- 
alistic bias  of  the  rest.  Strauss  and 
Feuerbach,  we  suspect,  are  the  saints 
of  the  Germans,  who  will  give  our  Puri- 
tan theologians  more  trouble  than  all 
the  saints  of  the  Komish  calendar ;  and 
the  creed  of  no-creedism  will  seduce  a 
larger  number  of  professors  than  the 
creed  of  spiritual  submission. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  inex- 
pressible meanness  of  excluding  all 
foreigners  from  political  life,  because  a 
number  of  them  happen  to  be  Catho- 
lics,— Catholics  from  religious  associa- 
tion and  conviction,  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  a  political  propagandism, — 
but  we  shall  urge  one  simple  thought : 
that,  supposing  foreigners  to  be  all 
Romanists,  the  way  to  rescue  them 
from  their  error  is,  not  to  enclose  them, 
by  an  outward  pressure  or  proscrip- 
tion, into  a  narrow  circle  of  their  own, 
but  to  tempt  them  out  of  the  fatal  ring, 
into  a  freer  air.  If  their  communion  be 
haunted  by  foul  superstitions  and  fana- 
ticisms, as  sometimes  an  old  decaying 
structure  is  haunted  by  bats  and  owls, 
you  will  not  purify  it  by  closing  the 
shutters  and  keeping  them  in  darkness. 
It  is  in  darkness,  precisely,  that  owls 
and  bats  live.  But  let  in  the  light  of 
Heaven  upon  them,  let  the  brisk  wind 
drink  up  the  clammy  damps,  let  the 
fresh,  warm  sun  quicken  the  benumbed 
and  torpid  limbs,  and  the  bats  and  owls 
will  fly  away,  for  the  place  will  bo  no 
longer  congenial  to  their  habits. 

It  is  a  great  fact  of  experience  that, 
where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are 
brought  openly  together,  Catholicism 
is  softened  and  liberalized — as  in  all  the 
frontier  districts  of  Europe — while  it 
retains  whatever  of  evil  it  may  possess, 
in  the  most  unmitigated  forms,  in  the 
most  secluded  districts.  Nay,  both 
parties  are  improved  by  the  association. 
How  much  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  have  the  old  hostilities  been 
tempered  by  the  common  medium  in 
which  they  are  diffused,  while  in  Sweden, 
Protestantism,  and  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  parts  of  Italy,  Catholicism,  stiil  ex- 


hibit the  same  hard  features  which  they 
wore  a  hundred  years  ago?  Just  in 
proportion  as  Catholics  are  permitted 
to  share  in  the  civil  life  of  Protestant 
nations,  they  have  thrown  off  the  old 
prejudices  of  creed  and  begun  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  general  feelings 
and  tendencies  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

In  our  own  country,  particularly,  the 
beneficent  and  beautiful  operation  of 
democracy  is  seen,  in  the  silent  and 
gentle  influences  by  which  it  removes 
the  old  enmities  of  sect  and  race.  The 
slough  of  a  thouscuid  errors,  which  once 
hissed  like  so  many  serpents  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  has  been  cast,  we 
scarcely  know  how ;  deep  hatreds  which 
still  bum  in  Europe,  with  in  tensest  zeal, 
dividing  classes  irreparably,  are  extin- 
guished hero  as  if  by  the  falling  dews ; 
and  a  genial  glow  of  common  senti- 
ments and  feelings  warms  into  a  higher, 
nobler  humanitjr  the  hearts  of  men,  no 
longer  curdled  into  petty  spites  or  ran- 
corous animosities  by  hostile  divisions  of 
privilege  and  interest.  Let  us  beware^ 
then,  that  we  do  not  arrest  or  thwart 
this  glorious  development!  Let  us  be 
worthy  of  the  lofty  destiny  to  which  we 
have  been  called ! 

If  wo  think  the  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Church,  while  transmitting  essential 
truth,  a  grievous  error  in  its  formula ;  if 
we  think  its  policy  unfriendly  to  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  to  republican  gov- 
ernment; if  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  more  generally  accepted ;  let  us 
be  sure  that  its  corruptions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  to  be  met  by  argu- 
ment and  the  force  of  opinion  only,  and 
not  by  legislation.  Our  fathers,  with  a 
wisdom  as  divine  as  was  ever  vouchsafed 
to  any  conclave  or  synod,  decreed  an 
eternal  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  best  sentiment  of  mankind  is  on 
their  side.  They  forbade  the  use  of 
religious  tests,  in  the  decision  of  civil 
rights,  and  that  prohibition  is  sound  in 
spirit  as  well  as  letter.  We  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  never  de- 
part from  it;  we  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  exhibit  to  the  world  an 
exalted  example  of  true  charity;  and, 
we  are  assured  that,  so  long  as  they 
refuse  to  allow  transient  prejudices 
and  local  irritations  to  provoke  them 
from  its  kindly  dictates,  the  heavenly 
Father^  whose  essence  is  goodness,  will 
richly  endow  them  with  every  needed 
blessing. 
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LITBRATUBE. 

A  Batch  op  Novels.— Our  table  this 
month  is  covered  with  novels,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  dipposc  of  as  we  can.  The 
first  we  ta^e  up,  by  Miss  A.  B.  Wabner, 
author  of  -'Dollars  and  Cents,"  *•  Mr.  Ru- 
iherford's  Cliildren,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  well 
named  My  Brother^s  Keeper,  for  it  tells  the 
ttory  of  a  pretty  little  saint,  who  set  out 
to  »*kecp"  her  brother,  and  most  delectably 
she  performed  her  duty.  The  scene  opens 
with  Miss  Rosalie  Clyde,  who  is  rich  and 
handsome,  of  course,  and  marvclously  pro- 
per (which  is  not  of  course),  in  attendance 
upon  the  sick  bed  of  a  younger  siEler. 
This  is  amiable  in  her,  but  she  is  as  melan- 
choly as  she  well  can  be— or,  as  the  sailors 
say,  as  the  jib-cat— because  of  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother.  She  is  also  otherwise 
unhappy  in  her  mind,  because,  as  we  soon 
learn,  of  some  mysterious  shortcomings  of  a 
dear  brother  of  hers.  We  begin  to  suspect 
that  he  has,  perhaps,  turned  pirate,  or 
committed  a  secret  forgery,  or  wantonly 
broken  the  hearts  of  a  half  dozen  maidens. 
But  he  has  done  neither.  He  is  only  a  gay 
young  Captain,  good-looking  and  well  to 
do,  with  an  occasional  inclination  to  cards ; 
who  prefers  the  society  of  his  young  friend* 
to  the  lachrymose  company  of  Miss  Prim, 
•  his  sister.  In  short,  the  Captain  is  no  bet- 
ter than  one  of  the  wicked.  When  we 
find  how  she  labors  to  convert  him  from 
his  frivolous  ways,  firing  whole  volleys  of 
Scripture  texts  at  him  every  time  he  makes 
his  appearance,  we  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
even  though  they  were  wadded  with  sisterly 
kisses.  To  bo  pelted  with  pious  quotations, 
over  your  e^gs  and  coffee,  and  rubbed 
down  every  evening  with  a  lecture  on  your 
dns,  is  not  the  pleasantest  kind  of  enter- 
tainment for  young  men.  Thornton  Clyde 
^for  that  is  the  suffering  brother's  name — 
must  have  been  a  miracle  of  brotherly 
kindness,  to  put  up  with  such  an  incessant 
hall  of  preachment  He  did  lose  his  tem- 
per sometimes ;  but  how  he  kept  it  at  all 
is  the  surprise.  His  saintly  little  house- 
keeper, having  made  herself  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  whole  family, 
will  not  let  them  rest  till  they  are  dra- 
gooned into  her  methods  of  thinking  and 
acting.  She  refuses  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  her  brother,  because  the  theatre,  we 


know,  is  such  a  naughty  place ;  and  when 
her  brother  wants  to  invite  some  gentlemen 
to  spend  the  evening  at  home,  (a  capital 
thing  for  his  case,)  she  insists  that  she  will 
not  assist  in  entertaining  them,  if  wine  or 
cards  are  to  be  introduced  to  help  out  the 
evening.  This  was  an  enormous  imperti- 
nence in  Miss  Prim,  yet  the  indulgent  bro- 
ther consents  lo  forego  his  plan.  One 
night,  however,  he  does  bring  home  a  few 
friends — a  right  pleasant  company — when 
little  Saint  Rosalie  deluged  the  whole  set 
with  strong  coffee— enough  to  keep  them 
all  awake,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  did,  all 
night.  She  was  excessively  amiable  the 
while — the  cunning  little  minx—  pretending 
to  herself  that  she  was  doing  bcr  daty! 
What  is  worse,  Miss  Warner  approves  her 
intractable  conceit.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  brother  ever  asked  any  body  again,  and 
we  are  sorry  for  it ;  for  the  chapter  that 
describes  this  gathering  is  the  first  pleasant 
chapter  in  the  book.  All  that  precede  are 
as  sad  as  an  undertaker's  shop,  as  well  as 
much  that  comes  after  it. 

Saint  Rosalie,  like  most  young  ladies, 
who  are  rich,  and  handsome,  and  pious,  has 
a  lover— one  Mr.  Henry  Raynor — a  rather 
solemn,  but  not  altogether  stupid,  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  nice  old  Quaker 
lady — who  has  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and 
has  just  returned  from  a  long  vl^t  to 
Europe.  He  rushes  to  sec  his  little  saint, 
and  she  receives  him  with  the  iciest  purity 
and  decorum — not  glad  at  all,  apparently, 
and  ttie  interview  consists  mainly  of  a 
mutual  exchange  of  Scriptural  excerpts. 
He  persists  in  bis  suit,  however,  and,  after 
a  while,  asks  her  to  appoint  the  day.  She 
falls  into  his  arms!  she  gives  him  a  rousing 
smack  I  she  says— next  week!  you  will  sup- 
pose? not  she:  she  has  not  yet  converted 
her  brother,  who  prefers  remaining  out  of 
nights  to  her  long  homilies  in  the  chimney 
corner ;  and,  until  she  has  converted  him, 
her  lover  may  go — ^break  his  heart.  It 
is  her  one  duty  in  life  to  preach  that 
brother  over  to  her  side,  and  then  she 
will  bo  ready  to  marry.  If  Mr.  Raynor 
had  been  as  sensible  as  he  looks,  he 
would  have  boxed  the  ears  of  the  self- 
willed  little  jade,  and  sent  for  the  cler- 
gyman. But  he  gave  in  to  her  whims; 
and,  in  fact,  began  himself  to  try  a  little 
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of  the  same  sort  of  machinery  on  that  de- 
luded young  Captain. 

At  last  Rosalie's  health  gives  way,  under 
her  incessant  anxisty  about  her  brother's 
lost  condition,  and  she  is  sent  into  the 
country  to  recruit.  But  she  won't  recruit 
Instead  of  scampering  off  to  the  woods,  or 
rowing  the  boat,  or  dancing  with  the  clod- 
hoppers, or  riding  the  farmer- s  horses  till 
they  foamed  again,  or  giving  up  her  soul 
to  the  pure  and  simple  inspirations  of 
Nature  she  sat  down  and  moped,  and 
nursed  her  sickly  and  sultry  fancies, 
and  wrote  long  sermons  to  her  brother, 
which,  the  poor  fellow,  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  fortiflcations  at  Brooklyn,  (the 
scene  is  laid  in  1812,)  forgot  to  answer,  or 
did  not  care  to  answer,  seeing  that  they 
were,  probably,  like  many  other  sermons, 
not  made  to  answer.  Saint  Rosalie  became 
worse :  but,  finally,  Mr.  Raynor  brought  her 
a  little  comfort,  in  the  shape  of  a  promise 
that  next  day  her  brother  would  visit  her. 
The  brother,  too,  had  been  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  went  to  the  country  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state.  There  his  sister  renewed  her 
assiduities,  plied  him  with  more  texts, 
whined  and  beseeched;  when  lo — presto! 
"he  was  a  changed  man" — as  he  might  have 
been,  by  the  same  means,  in  chapter  1  or  2. 
Thus,  Rosalie  and  her  texts  prevailed ;  the 
hunted  and  baflBcd  sinner  saw  the  error  of 
his  life,  and  repented.  She  married  Mr. 
Raynor,  and  the  brother  married  one  of 
Rosalie's  old  friends — a  cousin — and  every 
body  was  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  under 
the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  some 
points  of  which  are  agreeably  told,  but 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  dull  and  badly  con- 
structed. The  characters  are  conceived 
with  more  vigor  than  they  are  described. 
Dr.  Buffcm — a  conceited  but  hearty  old 
Esculapius :  Penn  Raynor,  a  talkative  and 
vivacious  demi-semi-Quaker ;  the  homely 
old  Yankee  Mrs.  Hopper,  and  old  Mrs. 
Morsel,  a  complaining  old  lady-- might 
have  been  worked  up  with  a  little  more 
care,  into  lively  and  peculiar  individuali- 
ties; but  Saint  Rosalie  and  her  soldier- 
Quaker  husband,  Mr.  Raynor,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  nature  already,  and 
could  never  be  improved.  The  reader  is  re- 
lieved when  they  are  married  and  disappear. 

Miss  Warner  has  a  talent  for  narrative, 
a  pretty  good  perception  of  character,  and 


is  not  without  a  touch  of  humour;  bat 
her  ideas  of  the  religious  life  are  so  on- 
genial  and  aggressive,  (we  speak  of  this 
work  alone,  not  having  read  her  others,) 
that  we  hope  in  fature  she  will  Indulge 
very  sparely  in  "serious"  writing. 

—Our  second  candidate  for  the  favor  of 
the  romance-reading  world  appears  in  the 
writer  of  Blanche  Bearwood — an  American 
novel,  as  the  advertisements  say^  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  partly  among  the  High- 
lands, and  partly  in  this  city.  It  is  a  novel 
of  passion  and  sentiment,  however,  and  not 
of  manners  or  local  life.  The  principal 
personages  might  have  been  called  My 
Lord  Walton,  or  My  Lady  Blanche,  just  iui 
well  as  Mr.  Walton,  and  Miss  Blanche,  bo 
far  as  the  verisimilitude  is  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  peculiarly  American  in  the  book, 
save  a  few  descriptions  of  scenery,  an  oc- 
casional allusion  to  New  York  society,  and 
an  old  revolutionary  veteran,  who  has  no- 
thing really  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  whoee 
most  remarkable  feature  i8,Jhat  he  knew 
the  grandfathers  of  every  body. 

We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  con- 
demnation. Passion  is  the  same  every- 
where ;  and  the  characters  of  a  novel  are 
merely  the  puppets  by  which  it  is  exhibited. 
The  book  is  one  of  considerable  talent.  We 
suspect  the  writer  is  a  novice,  from  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness  or  want  of  repose  he  be- 
trays in  the  management  of  his  materials ; 
but  he  is  a  novice  who  is  able  to  do  much 
better.  In  the  conception  of  character, 
he  is  not  deficient,  although,  we  think, 
he  could  give  more  individuality  to  his 
figures,  by  a  little  more  patient  study. 
Miss  Blanche,  his  heroine,  is  a  most  lovable 
young  woman,  but  is  like  a  great  many 
lovable  young  women  that  one  meets  io 
romances.  Mr.  Walton  is  vigorously  con- 
ceived, but  gQis  a  little  confused  in  the 
making  out ;  and  Rodman  is  a  fine  young 
man,  not  remarkably  different  from  other 
fine  young  men.  The  greatest  success  of 
the  author,  clearly,  is  Knowlton — not  pre- 
cisely the  villain  or  the  lago  of  the  plot, 
but  the  diplomatic  manager  of  it — who  It 
drawn  wiUi  a  strong,  even  a  steady  hand; 
and,  but  for  his  getting  married  in  the  end, 
would  leave  a  thoroughly  marked  and  con- 
sistent impression.  The  plot  of  this  novel, 
turning  upon  an  early  separation  of  a  hne- 
band  from  his  wife,  under  mistaken  soa- 
picions,  and  a  five  or  six  years'  pujfBait  bgr. 
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the  latter  of  an  absconding  son,  who  is 
yet  all  the  while  just  under  his  nose,  is 
utterly  improbable,  and  full  of  mystery 
where  there  need  be  no  mystery ;  yet  the 
incidents  are  developed  with  dramatic  skill. 
But  as  one  sees  the  end  a  long  way  ahead, 
the  details^f  the  last  chapters  are  painfully 
protracted.  Tlie  close,  therefore,  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  beginning.  Indeed  the 
opening  chapters  present  a  fine  idylic  pic- 
ture, which  we  wishuhad  been  continued, 
with  less  of  the  intrigue  and  passion  which 
mar  the  latter  part.  After  the  free,  bright 
air  of  the  Highland  region,  one  gets  slightly 
Buffocated  with  the  crowd  and  heat  of  New 
York.  All  parties  being  finally  restored 
to  the  Highlands,  we  suppose  we  ought  to 
forgive  the  temporary  interruption;  but 
we  shall  not.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are 
heartily  weary  of  these  novels  of  passion, 
which  try  to  "  pile  up  the  agony  "  of  our 
poor  human  nature.  Life  has  enough  of 
trouble  in  its  realities,  without  the  aid  of 
fictitious  add'^tions.  Let  the  public  insist, 
therefore,  upon  more  fun,  more  odd  and 
whimsical  character,  more  quiet  and  genial 
Bcenes,  more  open  and  hearty  freedom, 
more  serene  and  lofty  art.  and  less  inten- 
sity, heat,  torture,  and  heart-breaking,  on 
the  part  of  our  nascent  novelists.  Our 
fictitious  literature  appears  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  its  tturm-und-drang  period — its 
storm  and  spasm  period ; — and  the  sooner 
it  gets  through  it  to  the  pleasant  sunshiny 
land  beyond,  the  better  for  our  mental 
health  and  enjoyment. 

— We  are  glad  to  find,  in  the  third  novel 
before  us — which  dates  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter — a  tendency  to  a  better  style 
of  art,  although  it  is  only  a  tendency.  "We 
refer  to  a  novel,  called  ^Zonc, purporting  to 
be  the  work  of  Miss  Marion  Hjlrland,  of 
Eichmond,  Virginia.  It  is  a  tale  of  South- 
em  domestic  life — not  negro  life,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  turn  that  novel 
writing  about  the  South  has  taken  since 
"Uncle  Tom,''— but  the  life  of  cultivated, 
well-meaning,  suffering  and  striving  white 
folks.  It  must  have  some  local  truth  in 
it,  for  we  find  "fifth  edition"  written  on 
the  cover  ;  yet  we  cannot  ourselves  recog- 
nize any  thing  peculiar  to  the  South  in  its 
characters  and  incidents.  Had  the  scene 
been  laid  in  New  York  or  Boston,  instead 
of  at  Richmond,  the  events  and  personages 
might  have  been  very  much  the  same.    It 


evinces,  however,  a  sharp  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  motive,  marking  the 
nicest  distinctions  and  shades  of  charactei 
with  a  keen,  firm  touch,  and  without  those 
strong  and  exaggerated  contrasts,  which 
are  too  often  evidences  of  confused  concep- 
tions,  and  imperfect  execution.  Miss  Ida 
Rose,  the  heroine,  is  not  exactly  an  original 
creation,  but  is  a  well-defined  and  skilfulh 
developed  character,  and  "  Charley  ''  and 
Mr.  Lacy  are  agreeably  drawn,  while  Miss 
Josephine  is  almost  too  much  of  a  vixen  for 
the  refined  society  in  which  she  is  allowed 
to  circulate.  There  is  more  mutual  com- 
placency and  admiration,  too,  among  the 
leading  friends  than  is  compatible  with  a 
true  social  intercourse.  But  the  tone  of 
the  work  issubdued,  the  pictures,  generally, 
in  good  keeping,  and  the  religious  spirit 
healthful  and  liberal.  The  greatest  defect 
which  occurs  to  us,  is  that  the  incidents  are 
expanded  until  they  become  monotonous. 
A  considerable  number  of  people  are  intro- 
duced, who  have  nothing  really  to  do  with 
the  plot,  and  are  quite  unnecessary  as  acces- 
sories. On  the  whole,  we  have  been  both 
entertained  and  instructed  by  this  novel, 
in  spite  of  the  too  evident  self-satisfaction 
of  the  whole  company. 

—  But  if  Alone  is  a  true  picture  of 
Southern  society,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
glimpses  of  it  that  we  get  in  Our  World,  a 
new  anti-slavery  novel  ?  What  a  contrast 
between  the  parlor  and  kitchen  !  We  shall 
not,  however,  compare  the  two  works, 
as  Our  World  is  a  mere  partizan  tale, 
written  with  an  avowed  partizan  purpose, 
and  exhibiting  little  or  no  artistic  (>klll. 
It  deals  in  violent  scenes  and  characters,  is 
without  merit  as  a  story,  and  disgusts, 
rather  than  interests  us,  by  its  main  inci- 
dents. The  whole  thing  is  overdone  ;  sup- 
posing each  separate  event  to  be  true — as 
a  whole  it  is  not  true,  because  the  particu- 
lars are  brought  together  without  relief, 
without  light  and  thade — in  a  confused 
mass.  The  characters  are  vague,  the  con- 
versations forced,  and  the  descriptions,  for 
the  most  part,  overstrained.  The  reader 
finds  it  difficult  to  continue  his  attention  to 
the  end,  and  is  glad  when  the  last  chapter 
shuts  out  the  jumbled  and  disagreeable 
scenes  to  which  he  has  been  an  unwilling 
spectator. 

—  A  more  readable  book,  than  either  we 
have  named — about  the  Sooth,  too — ^is  the 
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Southern  Landf  by  A  Child  op  the  Scn — 
despite  its  affected  title.  It  has  the  thinnest 
thread  of  a  story  running  through  it,  being 
rather  a  series  of  hop-skip-and-jump  sketch- 
es—-sometimes  of  life,  at  others  of  scenery, 
and  then  again  of  character.  Beginning  at  a 
boarding-school  at  France,  and  closing  on 
a  cotton  estate  in  Tennessee,  the  author 
expatiates  over  the  world,  in  the  style  of 
Peter  Schlcmil,  or  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Now,  we  have  him  at  Paris,  then  at  New 
Orleans,  next  in  Charleston,  and,  again — 
he  doesn't  know  where  himself.  But  where- 
ever  he  lights,  for  a  time,  he  is  the  same 
chatty,  keen-eyed,  cultivated,  nonchalant 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  he  mana- 
ges, by  a  few  words,  to  make  us  see  what 
he  sees.  A  man  of  the  world  seemingly, 
he  has  yet  a  soul  for  sentiment,  nature  and 
poetry.  With  a  great  many  local  preju- 
dices, and  the  constitutional  arrogance  of 
'*  a  child  of  the  sun,''  he  is  still  open  to  a 
perception  of  local  defects.  His  pictures 
of  the  South  are  generally  warm,  mellow, 
many-colored,  with  floods  of  sunshine  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  but  not  without 
glimpses  of  the  fever-swamps  and  pine  bar- 
rens. He  paints  the  princely,  gentlemanly 
planter,  but  he  does  not  forgot  the  "  Sherry 
Cocktails,"  the  "  Gin-swigs,"  and  the  "  Mr. 
Shortstaples."  In  the  teeth  of  his  strong 
Southern  prepossessions,  too,  he  reveals, 
unconsciously  it  may  be  to  himself,  social 
aberrations  in  the  South,  which  his  pet 
plan  of  a  law  of  primogeniture  would  not 
eradicate,  but  aggravate.  But  he  is  too 
companionable  to  bore  you  with  long  spec- 
ulations, and  so  we  shall  not  stop  to  say 
what  all  his  occasional  remarks  might  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  reply. 

—  In  The  Old  Inn,  by  Mr.  Josiau  Barnes, 
Sen.,  we  have  a  collection  of  stories,  told 
with  considerable  power ;  but  the  device 
of  a  party  of  travelers  meeting  accidentally 
at  an  inn,  and  agreeing  to  tell  stories  for 
pastime,  is  so  old  and  worn  that  it  needs 
all  one's  patience  to  go  on  with  the  book. 
Yet,  if  the  reader  will  overlook  this  pre- 
liminary want  of  invention,  he  will  find  the 
stories  themselves  full  of  interest  and 
pathos.— A  pleasant  tale  is  that  of  Cone  CS4 
Comers, — which  strange  name,  we  suppose, 
means  Connecticut  Comers — for  the  scene 
is  chiefly  laid  in  Connecticut.  A  vein  of 
humor  runs  through  it,  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  laugh,  if  he  wants  one. 


Captain  Mayfarric,  Miss  Provey,  the  Dea- 
con, and  other  characters  are  done  to  the 
life. — One  may  also  say  as  much  of  Iror^ 
thorpe,—  a  short  story  of  backwoods  life,  by 
Pacl  CiiEYTON,  who  miugles  pathos  and  fun 
in  nice  proportions. — The  Tales  for  the  Ma- 
rines,  by  Harry  Gringo — well  known  to  be 
Lieut.  Wise — are  animated,  witty,  and 
thrilling,  having  all  the  rapidity  and  dash 
of  Captain  Marryat,  with  more  originality 
and  humor,  and  some  of  his  coarseness. 

— Among  the  reprints  of  novels,  we  have 
only  time  to  mention,  first  and  foremost, 
the  beautiful  large- typed  edition  of  Bon 
Quixoite — translation  by  Motteaux,  and 
notes  by  Lockhart — lately  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  altogether  the  finest  edition 
of  the  greatest  of  romances  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Then,  the  Orace  Lee  of  Miss 
Kavanaqh  the  Mammon  of  Mrs,  Gore,  and 
the  Kenneth  of  Miss  Yonqe  all  exciting 
and  meritorious  works,  to  say  nothing  of 
Douglass  Jerrold's  most  amusing  Men  qf 
Character.  The  Amyas  Leigh  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  we  must  reserve  for  a  more  elaborate 
notice  hereafter. 

—  Eastford ;  or  Household  SketcfieSf  by 
Wesley  Brooke,  is  an  anti-spasmodic  book, 
which  shows  that  the  stock  of  men  of  letters 
who  feel  naturally,  think  calmly,  describe 
truthfully,  and  write  correctly,  has  not  died 
out,  as  some  people  suppose.  The  author 
of  East/ord  is  a  contemplative  man ;  and, 
whether  he  wields  the  angler's  rod  or 
not,  is  of  the  race  of  Izaak  Walton,  whose 
mental  traits,  if  not  whose  piscatory  habits, 
he  largely  shares — adding  to  them,  how- 
ever, a  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
and  a  keener  insight  into  the  motives  of 
the  world's  movement.  The  story  of  the 
book,  although  evidently  intended  as  a 
mere  bond  to  unite  a  series  of  sketches  in  a 
common  interest,  has  the  charm  of  a  natu- 
ral, truthful  progression;  the  author  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  violate  consistency  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  He  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  tale  in  and  around  an  old  New  Eng- 
land village,  excepting  the  passage  of  a 
few  stirring  incidents  which  take  place  in 
the  Umber  wilds  of  Maine,  and  the  vivid 
relation  of  which  is  in  striking  and  plead- 
ing contrast  with  the  placid  tone  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
we  violate  confidence  in  saying  that  Wesley 
Brooke  is  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Georob 
LuNT,  of  Boston. 
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A  Few  Histories.— "There  she  is,"  Bald 
Webster,  of  MassachusettH,— "  behold  her, 
and  judge  for  yourself.  The  world  kaowa 
her  history  by  heart."  But  if  it  does,  that 
is  no  reason  why  her  history  should  not  be 
written.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Barbt  has  given 
OS  a  most  elaborate  and  agreeable  record 
of  it,  in  his  IPatory  of  MauachusetU.  It  is  a 
work,  which  in  more  respects  than  its  mere 
form  resembles  Bancroft's  "  United  States," 
without  being  an  imitation.  It  evinces 
the  same  research,  the  same  animation,  and 
the  same  liberal  American  spirit.  Begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the 
State,  it  describes  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  their 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  suc- 
cessive administrations,  down  to  a  quite 
modem  period.  The  author,  who  cherishes 
both  an  admiring  love  of  the  heroic  quali- 
ties of  the  New  England  settlers,  and  a  noble 
disdain  of  their  occasional  bigotry  and 
meanness,  writes  with  case  and  eloquence, 
in  the  temper  of  a  judge,  and  not  of  a  par- 
tisan. His  work  will  take  its  place,  we 
confidently  predict,  among  the  standard 
books  of  history ;  for  it  is  clear,  succinct, 
conscientious,  and  attractive. 

—  A  History  of  Western  MassachuteUf^  by 
JosiAii  Gilbert  Houand,  is  confined  to 
the  several  counties  of  Hampden,  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Berkshire,  and  is  more 
of  a  local  than  a  general  narrative.  In  the 
first  part,  we  have  an  outline  of  general 
history,  but  the  second  part  relates  to  the 
geology,  and  the  third  part  to  the  towns  of 
those  particular  counties.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  much  industry  and  skill,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  local  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  the  anecdotes  which  Mr. 
Holland  has  collected  out  of  the  archives 
of  the  old  towns,  have  a  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic significance. 

—  No  writer  has  a  more  charming  sim- 
plicity of  style  than  Zschokke,  whose  His- 
tory of  Switzerland^  a  household  treasure 
among  the  Alps,  has  just  been  faithfully 
rendered  into  English,  by  Francis  Gborgb 
Shaw.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Zschokke, 
that  while  his  narrative  possesses  that  clear 
and  limpid  beauty,  which  adapts  it  to  the 
capacity  of  children  and  the  people,  it  has 
all  the  accuracy,  conciseness  and  thought 
which  the  matureet  mind  may  require.  It 
is  the  text-book,  we  believe,  of  the  confed- 
erate Cantons. 


—  We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for 
liAMiiRTiNE's  Histories.  It  is  true,  they  are 
Dot  always  accurate,  but,  it  is  also  true, 
that  they  are  always  profoundly  interest- 
ing ;  his  sentiments  are  often  sentimentali- 
ties, but  then  his  descriptions  are  pictures. 
Who  can  read  any  one  of  bis  books,  and 
forget  it?  How  vividly,  and  with  what 
poetic  elevation,  he  brings  his  scenes  and 
characters  before  the  mind  I  How  graceful 
and  flowing  his  narrative — how  liberal,  and, 
for  the  most  part  just,  his  judgments?  Take 
up  the  first  volume  of  his //iMory  of  Turkey, 
just  published  by  the  Appletons,  and  read 
bis  account  of  the  rise  of  Mahomet  and  bis 
religion,  and  see  if  you  ever  before  read  s 
more  graphic,  impressive,  and  fascinating 
story?  The  East,  where  Lamartine  has 
spent  nine  years  of  his  life — with  its  sunny 
climate,  its  wild  deserts,  its  legendary  mys- 
teries, its  strong  passions  and  lofty  enthu- 
siasm— is  just  the  sphere  for  his  fine  poetic 
faculties,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  this 
Ottoman  history  will  be  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  books. 

—  In  the  lectures  on  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  the  Writers  of  his  Age,  translated  from 
the  French  of  J.  F.  Asti^  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Kirk,  we  have  an  able  and  instructive, 
though  somewhat  incomplete  view  of  the 
literary  and  religious  aspects  of  the  age  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  They  were  deliv- 
ered in  French,  to  a  private  audience  in 
this  city,  and  have  since  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  author. 
The  prose  part  of  the  translation  is  good, 
but  the  poetry  quite  indifferent  An  ambi- 
tious introduction  by  the  translator,  is  not 
so  skillfully  executed  as  it  might  have  been, 
although  it  supplies  a  rapid  review  of  pre- 
liminary French  History,  which  will  be 
found  useful  in  studying  the  treatise. 

— The  Life  of  Sam  Houston  is  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  advance  his  inter- 
ests as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but 
is  full  of  fine  material  notwithstanding. 
His  experiences  of  this  world  have  been  so 
varied,  that  the  incidents  fall,  of  them- 
selves, into  picturesque  and  striking  forms. 
Even  the  turgid  style  of  his  biographer 
cannot  divest  them  of  a  certain  dramatic 
and  robust  force.  As  the  boy  emigrant, 
the  Indian  chief,  the  successful  General, 
and  the  influential  statesman,  his  career 
exhibits  the  most  romantic  contrasts,  and 
novel  adventures ;  and,  had  they  been  de- 
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scribed  with  a  simple  reliance  upon  the 
facts,  without  the  attempt  at  elaborate 
eulogy,  which  runs  through  this  book,  the 
natural  impression  produced  would  have 
been  stronger  than  the  artificial  one,  aimed 
at  by  the  writer,  is  likely  to  be. 

— A  Uistory  of  the  TVar^  by  Georgs 
Fowler,  is  a  succinct  but  authentic  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  hostile  parties 
in  the  East.  It  is  compiled  fVom  public 
and  private  documents  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  gives  a  clear,  though  compen- 
dious, narrative  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations and  hostilities,  from  the  mission  of 
Mentchikoff,  up  to  the  siege  of  Sevastopol. 
Two  excellent  maps,  one  of  thp  Crimea, 
and  the  other  of  the  besieged  city,  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  little  vol- 
nme. 

—The  Church  Butory  of  Dr.  Charms 
Hase,  lately  rendered  into  English,  is  one 
of  the  best  manuals  on  that  subject  that  we 
have  found.  It  is  succinct  but  clear,  and 
unites  to  an  astonishing  power  of  con- 
densed expression,  the  most  impartial  and 
comprehensive  judgment.  The  arrange- 
ment has  all  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
Germans,  with  a  liveliness  of  narrative 
which  is  not  German.  In  its  sketches  of 
both  characters  and  events,  it  exhibits  a 
rare  insight  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
whose  learning,  also,  as  he  is  a  German,  is 
of  course  prodigious. 

— The  Lives  of  the  Chi^  Jiutieet  of  ths 
United  States^  of  which,  we  have  read  the 
advanced  sheets,  kindly  forwarded  to  us 
by  Lippincott.  Grambo,  &.  Co.,  promises  to 
be  a  standard  work  of  history.  It  is  com- 
piled from  original  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, some  of  them  now  used,  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  written  in  a  forcible  and  at- 
tractive style. 

Some  Miscellanies. — We  shall  speak  of 
Maginn-9  Miscellaniee,  as  an  American  book, 
for,  though  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
printed  in  foreign  Magazines,  as  a  book  it 
is  new.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  editor,  is 
already  known  by  bis  elaborate  edition  of 
Wilson^s  Nodes  Ambrosiana^  and  has  acted 
judiciously  in  putting  forth  Maginn  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  that  work.  Ma- 
ginn was  of  the  Wilson  set;  inferior  to 
Wilson  in  many  respects,  but  exhibiting 
many  of  the  same  qualities.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  pathos  and  energy 
of  Wilson,  although  he  shares  in  his  learn- 


ing, his  fun,  and  his  convivial  sympathies. 
They,  and  their  companions,  were  a  rollick- 
ing, jovial  crew  (at  least  in  print),  as  savage 
as  meat-axes  the  next  morning,  and  as  full 
of  loyalty  as  they  were,  or  pretended  to 
be,  of  liquor.  Their  truculent  jokes  told 
well  in  their  day,  but,  we  confess,  that  to 
us,  now,  many  of  them  have  the  smell  of 
an  old  drink-shop, — or  of  whisky-fumes 
and  stale  tobacco.  A  great  deal  of  their 
wit  is  repulsively  coarse,  or  a  great  deal 
of  it,  as  an  Irishman  would  eay,  no  wit  at 
all.  It  is  mere  broad  whim,  or  a  kind 
intellectual  tours  de  foree^ — amusing  for 
the  time — but  not  genuine.  The  poly* 
glott  translations,  for  instance,  are  ca- 
rious evidences  of  dexterity,  but  nothing 
more:  the  drinking  and  eating  boasts, 
too,  are  mere  vulgar  exaggerations,  pleas- 
ing alone  to  swill-tubs;  while  the  arro- 
gant ridicule  of  contemporary  authors^ 
has  less  humor,  and  all  the  low  malice 
of  Billingsgate  fishwives.  Yet,  over  and 
above  this  gin-room  slang  and  maudlin 
loyalty,  there  is  often  in  Maginn  real  hu- 
mor, touching  sentiment,  and  sound  learn- 
ing. He  has  a  free,  hearty,  careless  way 
about  him  that  carries  you  along,  by  the 
mere  force  of  animal  excitement.  You  like 
the  fellow,  even  while  he  repels  you,  he  is 
such  a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  rowdy. 
His  insolence  you  ascribe  to  the  bad  rum  in 
him ;  but  his  talent,  his  vivacity,  his  won- 
derful variety,  his  originality  and  inde- 
pendence you  ascribe  to  the  man  himself. 
How  atrocious  the  criticisms  on  Shelley, 
Keats,  Hunt,  etc.;  yet  how  capital  thi 
burlesques  of  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  Byron, 
Coleridge  and  others  I  What  ingenuity  in 
his  parodies;  what  a  true  bacchanalian 
swing  in  his  drinking  songs ;  what  audacity 
in  his  egotisms;  what  bluster  in  his  cri- 
tiques, what  endless  wealth  of  conceit  in 
his  literary  disguises  I  We  do  not  wonder 
that  Blacktooodf  in  his  day,  was  universally 
disapproved  and  read — that  the  booksellers 
refused  to  sell  it,  and  yet  that  every  body 
bought  it;  or  that  every  body  pretended 
to  be  disgusted,  while  every  body  laughed. 
It  was  enough  to  drive  Edinburgh  mad, 
with  mingled  wrath  and  mirth — this  stormy 
club  of  writers  and  bruisers,  who  seem  to 
alternate  with  equal  gusto  from  the  rectory 
to  the  ring,  from  pugilism  to  philosophy, 
from  license  to  literature,  from  rum  to 
religion. 
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Hr.  Mackenzie  has  edited  the  book  with 
yast  ioduBtry,  but  not  equal  judgment 
Many  of  his  notes  are  de  tropf  and  he  ought 
to  assume  that  the  class  of  persons  likely 
to  read  him  will  know  something  of  such 
men  as  Jelfreys,  Hogg,  Belzoni,  Shelley, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  etc.,  etc.,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  long  biographical  account 
Sometimes,  too,  he  ludicroui«ly  mistakes  his 
author.  Magiun,  for  instance,  In  one  of 
his  maxims,  (p.  1 10.)  tays  the  best  thing  to 
be  drank  after  cheese  is  strong  ale;  and 
adds  ironically,  by  way  of  conflrmatiom 
<«who  ever  heard  of  a  drayman,  who  Utcs 
almost  entirely  on  bread  and  cheese,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  water  or  champagne?*' 
Whereupon  Mr.  Editor  asks,  in  a  note,  with 
all  solemnity,  **IIow  could  a  drayman 
obtain  champagne?*'  Sure  enough,  Mr* 
Mackenzie  I  how  could  he  ?  But,  generally, 
the  notes  of  the  Editor  are  a  real  assistance, 
and  we  thank  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
both  in  collecting  and  elucidating  the  text 

— A  work  upon  making  and  fencing  Clear- 
ingSf  from  Paris :  a  work  upon  Landi(cape 
Gardening,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio! 
Who  would  not  as  soon  look  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other  ?  liut,  in  Mr.  Kern*s  Landacape 
Gardenings  published  at  Cincinnati,  wc 
have  the  latter,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
subtler  arts  follow  in  the  peaceful  train  of 
empire.  Mr.  Kern  has  well  judged  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  produced  the  right  book 
at  the  right  moment.  There  are,  probably, 
as  each  f^pring  opens,  a  thousand  homes 
where  the  opportunity  and  the  wish  coexist 
for  the  first  time,  for  some  external  sign  of 
ease,  and  of  the  love  of  natural  beauty. 
The  want  of  these,  the  guidance  towards 
a  tasteful  expression,  this  book  supplies. 
The  more  cIal>orttte  works  of  the  class  Mr. 
Kern  has  road  with  evident  care  and  dis- 
crimination- He  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  milking  a  book  of  reasonable 
size,  and  for  writing  with  straightforward- 
ness upon  Landscape  Gardening ;  a  treat- 
ment which,  before  Downing-s  time,  waa 
hardly  known.  The  principal  English 
writers—Price,  Ripton,  Brown,  London- 
are  two-Yolume-octavo  men.  Loudon  spun 
from  his  laborious  head  laborious  books, 
full  of  valuable  material,  but  useful  only 
to  the  student  or  man  of  solid  leisure.  Most 
of  us  here  are  hasty  men,  who  do  not  expect 
at  the  utmost  to  reach  seventy,  who  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  may  be  called  upon 


as  F.  Pierce  was,  at  short  notice,  to  be 
President  of  this  Republic.  Art,  therefore, 
for  us^  whether  in  words  or  workf*.  mufet  be 
condensed.  His  publishers  have  put  Mr.  Ken 
before  the  public  in  great  luxury  of  typo- 
graphy. The  genius  and  expense  devoted 
to  the  wood  engravings  might  have  been 
concentrated  to  advantage  upon  a  f>mallcr 
number;  and  Mr.  K.'s  elaborate  *•  rock- 
work**  could  have  been  successfully  omit- 
ted. 

— Dr.  Hayward,  President  of  the  Masaa* 
chusett  Medical  Society,  has  just  given  to 
the  world  the  more  prominent  points  of 
his  medical  experience,  with  reMectiou. 
These  *•  Papers  and  Reports''  indicate 
a  man  of  the  profoundest  professionil 
good  sense,  the  preeminent  characteristic 
of  our  noble  old  physicians.  They  are 
complacently  deficient,  compared  with  the 
French  school,  in  the  technical  miuutenea 
of  detail  now  obtainable ;  but  have  a  far 
outbalancing  tact  and  breadth  of  Intelllgeat 
views.  If  every  competent  physician  should 
leave  such  material  as  this  for  the  dc-dac- 
tions  of  future  investigators,  science  might 
safely  hope  to  make  a  vast  step  forward. 

— The  death  of  Mrs.  Ciiarlottk  Brontb 
NiCHOL,  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,-'  of 
*•' Shirley,*'  and  of  •*  Villette  '*  is  too  impor- 
tant an  event  in  the  literary  world  for  na 
to  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment.  In 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  her 
actual  personal  life  and  experience,  there 
is  little  to  relieve  the  sense  of  sadness 
which  is  derived  from  her  books:  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  untold  tragedy  which 
give  them  an  earnestness  beyoud  those  of 
any  other  contemporary  womon.  It  is 
scarcely  ten  years  since  "Jane  Eyre''  was 
published,  but  the  position  of  its  author 
in  English  literature  is  assured.  It  was 
not  only  its  vivid  characterization,  its 
startling  and  brilliant  description,  its  glow 
and  passionate  pathos,  which  compelled 
the  homage  that  followed  it ;  but  its  pro- 
found humanity,  its  quiet  scorn  of  the  con- 
ventional accessories  of  success  in  fiction, 
its  bold  faith  in  human  nature,  its  perfect 
freedom  from  dandyism  and  dilletantism, 
and  its  tone  of  religious  earnestness,  with- 
out cant  or  meanness,  that  made  fame 
salute  its  author  as  eminent  among  women. 
By  these  characteristics  all  the  works  of 
Miss  Bronte  have  achieved  a  permanent 
place  among  the  best  books  of  the  best  age 
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a  flotion ;  nor  do  we  heslUte  to  saj  that, 

%B  the  whole,  <' Jane  Eyre''  is  the  most  re- 

kble  novel  ever  written  by  a  woman. 

Bronte  belonged  entirely  to  the  mod- 

Bchool;  the  echool  of  which  George 

id  is  a  veiled  Prophet,  and   of  which 

Sickens  and  Thackeray  are  the  high  PricBts. 

■^Bnt,  among  her  fellow  workers,  among 

■eontemporary  novelists  of  either  sex,  she 

■  liad  few  snperiors.     The  amiable  ladies 
irho  monthly  supply  the  circalating  libra- 

■  yles  with  the  high-bred  woes  of  the  high- 

■  bom  Arethusa ;  or  the  sentimental  gentle- 
ft  Ben  who  paint  the  dainty  miniature  of  the 
r  Incomparable  and  impossible  Harley  L-Es- 
'    trange,  were  incontinently  put  aside  by 

this  Yorkshire  intruder,  who  hailed  Thack- 
eray as  the  chief  among  them  all,  and  went 
Into  the  field,  showing  his  colors.  The  eye 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  followed  her ; 
and  she  has  done  what,  perhaps,  no  other 
of  the  score  of  contemporary  female  nov- 
elists has  done;  she  has  enriched  litera- 
ture, and,  consequently,  human  experience, 
with  a  new  image.  She  has  done  what  all 
genius  has  tested  its  greatness  by  doing, 
created  a  character  that  lives  as  a  repre- 
sentative and  type,  in  the  human  mind. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  sad  .and  short 
She  was  born,  and  mostly  lived,  and  died, 
mmong  the  hills  of  Yorkshire.  Iler  father 
was  a  poor  clergyman ;  her  sisters  were  of 
the  same  sensitive,  if  not  morbid,  tempera- 
ment as  herself;  and  they  both  died  young 
and  before  her.  Her  brother  was  a  youth 
of  similar  promise,  and  ho  died  also.  She 
went  early  to  a  school,  of  which  the  school 
in  *<Jane  Eyre''  is  a  picture,  and  there 
physical  privation  and  suffering  confirmed 
the  grave  and  melancholy  bent  of  her 
nature.  She  went,  afterward,  as  a  gover- 
ness, to  Brussels,  and  the  fruit  of  that 
episode  in  her  life  we  have  in  "  Villette." 
Returning  to  Yorkshire  she  found  her  two 
sisters,  Emily  and  Ann,  and  there  the  three 
novels  were  written  by  the  three  sisters, 
"Jane  Eyre,"  "Wuthering  Heights,"  and 
"The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall."  They 
retained  their  initials  in  the  names  they 
assumed,  and  were  severally  known  to  the 
public  as  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell. 
Our  readers  will  all  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  these  remarkable  books.  There 
was  a  startling  reality  in  them  which  quite 
staggered  criticism.  They  seized  the  public 
almost  sternly  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Quit 


yonr  tmiiUng  over  the  amiable  imbeoiUtiee 
of  Lady  Belinda  Dorlana,  and  see  another, 
and  more  real,  and  more  terrific,  aspect  of 
human  and  English  life."  The  books  of 
the  two  younger  sisters  were  appalling. 
The  reader  preferred  to  disbelieve.  They 
were  such  revelations  as  had  never  been 
made,  and  of  a  state  of  society  that  was 
hardly  suspected.  They  were  imperfect 
in  structure,  and  the  protest  that  breathed 
through  them  was  so  fierce  that  it  seemed 
almost  insane  or  exaggerated.  But  "Jane 
Eyre  "  was  so  calm,  so  intense,  and  so  real, 
that  there  was  no  escape.  As  a  work  of 
literary  art  it  is  most  admirable.  It  is  so 
sharply  cut,  so  pointed,  and  defined:  it 
leaves  the  nioral  so  wisely  where  life  and 
nature  leave  it,  that  the  public  mind  in- 
stantly acknowledged  a  new  power,  and 
the  little,  brown-haired,  sad-eyed,  and 
wasted  daughter  of  the  Yorkshire  curate, 
was  a  famous  woman.  But  she  meant  to 
live  neither  for  fame  nor  fortune.  In  her 
estimation,  the  writing  of  a  book  was  a 
work  to  be  done  seriously  and  because  it 
most  be  done,  not  because  it  could  be  done. 
She  was  neither  dazzled  nor  deluded  by 
her  success,  and  wrote  her  next  novel, 
**  Shirley,"  in  the  midst  of  great  domestic 
distress.  It  is  less  excellent  than  "Jane 
Eyre,"  but  has  the  same  qualities.  Then, 
and  last,  came  "Yillette,"  a  book  written 
upon  the  edge  of  the  churchyard,  in  which 
her  sisters  and  brother  were  buried ;  and, 
at  the  window,  whence  she  looked  upon 
their  graves.  It  is  about  two  years  since 
it  was  published.  She  married,  then,  and 
died  on  the  last  day  of  March  in  this  year. 
So,  among  the  wild  Yorkshire  hills,  ended 
a  life  that  seems  bleak  enough.  It  is  not 
possible  that  she,  who  could  so  delicately 
describe  great  happiness,  as  she  does  in 
portions  of  all  her  works,  did  not  feel,  with 
an  aching  sorrow,  the  absence  of  it  in  her 
own  life.  Yet  she  wrought  that  tragedy 
into  forms  of  pathetic  beauty.  If  the  thorn 
against  her  heart  made  her  song  sad,  the 
world  listened  and  wept.  She  was  not 
forty  years  old  when  she  died;  but  how 
much  has  she  done,  who  has  made  her 
name  dear  in  many  lands,  and  to  all  kinds 
of  persons,  by  the  heroic  tenderness  with 
which  she  probed  the  most  private  wounds, 
and  the  earnest  composure  with  which  she 
poured  the  balm.  The  quality  of  the  grief 
that  lingers  about  her  grave  is  the  finest 
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homage  to  her  power.  It  is  not  a  romantic 
Borrow  over  the  death  of  youth  and  the 
blight  of  beautiful  promise ;  nor  the  regret 
that  follows  the  departure  of  a  brilliant 
wit  and  scholar :  it  is  not  the  grief  at  the 
decease  of  on  entertaining  and  familiar 
author ;  but,  it  is  the  feeling  of  want  and 
loss  in  the  death  of  a  noble  woman,  who 
did  not  wear  her  genius  as  a  diamond  to 
dazzle,  but  as  a  star,  to  inspire,  and  chasten, 
and  console. 


Letter  from  Major  Wiikiiret. 

To  the  Editor  of  Putnam's  Mnnthli/. 

Sir: — I  nin  Rriovod  to  see  that  ft  fnir  corre- 
upomlont  obio<-t8  to  tlie  iin'onsistcncy  of  oortain 
ulricturcH  of  min*-  on  an  oxliibition  (loj*cril)od 
to  ino  ns  tho  rSrnniin  f<»tiHion,  which  were 
ropiirttnl  in  tin*  Mnrdi  number  of  your  peri- 
odical. Tho  difll«-ult y  Hocnis  ti>  \'n:  in  the  fact, 
that  I  vhrmo  ti»  offor  vlmnw  rcfrc^hmont  to  my 
iruestM  upon  the  tM-canion  under  consideration. 
Poor  Bamanl  was  dreadfully  hurt  nt  l>oin(» 
called  an  "old  niasculim*  j»rudo;"  and  when  I 
oaino  to  that  iinssnu'o,  lio  intcrruntcMl  mo  and 
said,  "Well.  Major!  vou  can  make  the  pame 

reply  that  Mrs. (lid  when  asked  whv  ^ho 

did  'not  invito  her  sinttT  (who  married  tho 
murtic  master)  to  her  laf»t  ball—'  My  dear  f«ir,' 
phe  8aid,  *  you  knotn  ire  muat  drttir  the  line, 
fomcfrhrrr ! '  S<»  prnv  tell  tlfw  pentlo  critic 
that,  to  a  certain  extend,  you  choose  toc<»nfonn 
to  the  usaprC"*  <»f  six-iety:  but  tliot  yon  must 
draw  the  line  pouicwliere!  Your  puestR  Fliall 
be  wekMunc  to  your  wincji— but  hot  to  your 
wife." 

I  confi^P  I  thousfht  <»f  sajinp  Boinethin^r  of 
thiri  kind,  until,  upon  reading  tho  cM>ncludinfr 
paragraph  o(  tho  n-moni*tran<'e,  I  learnt  that 
*'  puncli  and  cii^ars  ore  behind  the  ace,"  and, 
moroovor,  that  tlicy  are  "me<liipval  follies." 
AVhen  I  o.sked  Hnrnard  how  thiHwos,  he  began 
to  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  "The  lady  ha.s  you 
there.  Major!  You  have  been  grooving  cran- 
berrii^  down  here  in  Hearbrook  no  long,  that 
v'ou  know  notliing  of  tho  advance  the  world 
nan  made  elnewhere.  T\\o.  fact  is,  that  aspoci- 
ating  the  Oermnn  in  anv  way  with  Bu<'h  a 
mr/Jifrral  fpih/a^  an  indufgenceinstinmloting 
fluid!*,  is  mm]>ly  pniionterouf".  It  w  well  known 
that,  at  the  gn'at  hoU!»Cfl  in  the  city,  where  this 
irt  \ho  fa^liionable  dance,  no  wine,  j>unch, 
or  any  kind  kind  i»f  spirituouH  liquor  ih  pro- 
vided, and  that  no  person  was  ever  known  to 
be  present  at,  or  osMist  in,  the  fierman,  exccjit 
in  a  Htat<'  of  th<'  severest  sobrietv.  As  for 
oiffars — except  as  interesting  n'lics  lllustrutivo 
of  media^al  folly — they  are  utterly  unknown 
out  of  llearhnnik;  and  for  intnKiucing  an 
indulgence  bo  cmnpletely  extinct,  you  may 
well  be  held  responsible!"  I  was  so  sIi(X'kc<l 
lo  hear  that  a  past  frailty  had  been  revived  at 
my  little  October  party,  that  I  didn't  exactly 
understand  an  alluHion  to  some  mariueg  with 
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which  Barnard  concluded  his  ptatement.    It 
WOP,  pri»bably,  of  no  cimsequoncc. 

Detu:  mo!  Sir,  I  fear  this  letter  will  be 
rather  a  eompt»pite  otTair,  for  my  nephew 
Tom  haH  just  come  into  the  room,  ami  inr-i.-ti 
upon  writing  a  paratrraph.  to  give  hi?*  ith  as  oi 
what  Hhoulfl  hove  been  the  e<lit«)rial  e«Mnin«ni 
upon  tho  critical  corres]>ondence  y«»u  have 
published,  lie  thinks  there  isaivry  "  sufli 
cient  answer"  to  the  lady's  compl.init — iui(\ 
thus  he  writcfl  it  m  in  your  p«-rson  : — 

"It  is  certainly  a  new  doctrin**,  that  v  writer 
of  fiction  can  intnxluce  no  chnractrr>.  l)ut  r-in  h 
M  exhibit  a  Pp<»th*s«  pnipricty  or  ]Mrf»  ct  con 
histencv.  AVe  had  always  suripo-eil  it  nut  i»nlT 
l)erfectly  lawful,  but  (UridtHlly  meritorious,  to 
represent  people  no  better  than  tlnv  n-.iUy 
ore.  Our  corres|H>ndent  will  s<'arcely  d»ny 
that  there  uro  many  giMiilcmen  of  the  old 
scho<d  wh<i  HO  fitr  retain  lormcr  habits  as  to 
tak(!  wine  or  punch  themselves,  ami  tn  otl'er  it 
to  Iheir  puestn,  who  are,  neverthelo-?.  lloue^tly 
ond  dwidetUv  Hhocki^l  at  Joilifx  to  which  cus- 
tom haH  not  hardeneil  them.  The  notion  that 
a  writer  is  personally  re^jjonsible  f«»r  eviry 
opinion  express<^l  by  the  chanw'ters  he  usw, 
or  (or  all  that  is  dim*- ni  thescene»«  ht'diseribe*, 
is  too  plaiidy  absurd  to  rupiire  n-futaTioii. " 

I  really  tbrget  what  I  was  Avriting  about 
whi'u  Toni  interru]tt«"<l  me.  po  I  will  ciiHlndc 
by  saying  that  I  cnuld  nevi-r  itoriously  (nur.sel 
or  atfvise  the  use  of  any  ^tinlulunt.  l?ut  bO 
long  as  it  is  the  custimi,  among  any  tin  l«  of 
acquaintancefl,  ti»  give  wine  or  jiuncli  when 
friends  are  n*ceiv*-<l  in  the  evenin.:.  I  Khali 
probably  confonn  to  it.  A  tritling  <litTin  nee 
in  latitude  may  njake  a  con^iijernble  ililTt-rt  nco 
in  tho  habits  and  necessities  oi  man.  I  can 
assure  my  graceful  censor  that  tho  cii^toni  of 
providing  spirituous  relre>hnniit  upon  siniid 
occasions,  which  it  seems  is  extinct  Jiud  iiudi- 
irval  in  New  York,  is.  iNFouirwi  ki.y  ihuJ 
I  hi'ortily  und<'rsc«>re  the  wonl),  si»_  pnv/ilin: 
in  IJeariJriHik,  that  one  of  the  jiarti«  — « ifher 
ui)on  pai)er  or  in  reality — wouM  be  incoin]»lete 
without  Its  intriKluctio'n. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  tn^nbled  you  with 
so  lon-j  a  letter,  and  *-hould  n«»t  lia\i-  <Ionc 
so  had  not  Tom  a^sured  me  tJie  joilrlic 
would  expect  it.  If  you  wouM  ni>w  ai:d  then 
give  us  some  agricultural  ariiehs,  I  think  I 
(MUild  promise  an  incre;u<eileirculaHi'n  lo  your 
Magazine.  It  may  pwm  prer^nrnpiuous  in  me 
to  suggwt  in  this  matter,  but  I  nni  ei»n>  ince«l 
that  an  iH'casional  paper  on  the  Cranberry 
could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  IVay  n-Mire  your 
correspondent  that  I  am  not  ut  all  angry  at 
what  she  called  me,  and  phall  eiidra\or  to 
pacil'y  Baniard  as  soon  as  iH)ssihle.  And  po, 
Sir,  believe  me,  with  the  hi;.'lH  ft  eiin-«:deralii»n, 
Your  very  obeilieut  r<Tvant. 

TaUI,   Kf.TRIBUTIO.H   WHKRRlir. 

In  justice  to  Major  AVherrey,  it  should  bo 
platiHl  that,  upou  the  fir-'t  intimation  of  a 
charge  ujmui  his  social  morals,  he  wjis  in  the 
fiehl,  fully  anneal;  and  his  present  m»te  of 
cxi)lanation  was  unavoidably  deterred  from 
the  May  number  of  the  Monthly,  for  which  it 
was  designed. — Ed. 
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